A New Ship and a Great American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 4, 1965 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I re- 
cently received a letter from Vice Admi- 
ral Rickover, noting the completion of 
sea trials for the U.S.8. Simon Bolivar, 
our 31st nuclear submarine. With his 
usual acumen, the distinguished “father 
of the nuclear submarine” provided in 
this letter an excellent sketch of the life 
of the man for whom the ship is named. 

Because Simon Bolivar, the Liberator, 
represents so much of the best of our 
hemispheric heritage—our common aspi- 
rations for liberty—it is well that we 
should recall his momentous achieve- 
ments. ‘Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that Admiral Rickover's note- 
worthy letter be printed in the Appendix 
to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

USS. “Sratow Boxxvan“ (SSBN641), 

At Sea, North Atlantic, September 28, 1965. 
Hon. R. VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate. 

Drar SENATOR HARTKE: We have just suc- 
cessfully completed the first sea trials of the 
USS. Simon Bolivar, our 3lst Polaris sub- 
marine, We also have in operation 22 attack 
type nuclear submarines, making a total of 
53. The Simon Bolivar was built by the New- 
port Newa Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. of 
Newport News, Va. 

This ship is named for a great American 
soldier, patriot and statesman. Simon 
Bolivar (1783-1830) was American in the 
broad sense of the word south of 
the border, where it is applied to citizens of 
the entire Western. Hemisphere, north, cen- 
tral, and south. 

Not only for us, but for all who share this 
vast continent with us, the word has a magic 
of its own. It stands for what we have in 
common, what gives us a sense of belonging 
to the same family of nations, despite the 
fact that we differ in many important re- 
spects, Not the least of the bonds uniting 
us is a revolutionary heritage that is pe- 
cullarly American. 

What sets America's wars of Independence 
apart from other struggles for colonial eman- 
cipation is that they were fought for political 
liberty, pure and simple. They were wars led 
in the north by Englishmen and in the south 
by against men of their own race, 
, and culture who would deny them 
the right to self- government. The leaders of 
the revolt laid down their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor from motives 
of pure patriotism unadulterated by desire 
for personal advantage. They were already 
successful and important men In their com- 
munities; they did not expect independence 
to enrich them or to enhance their status. 
They fought for the ideal of liberty at great 
personal risk. None risked more and gained 
less personally than Simon Bolivar, 
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Born in Caracas, Venezuela—the year 
England recognized the independence of the 
United States the son of a wealthy and aris- 
tocratic Spanish family long settled in the 
colony, Bolivar was educated abroad and, 
until the age of 27, lived the pleasant life 
of a rich planter. But from the moment of 
the first revolt in Caracas against Spain in 
1810 to the end of his brief life of but 
47 years, Bolivar served almost continuously 
as leader of the revolt. He richly deserved 
the title “Liberator” bestowed on him by 
his countrymen, for he succeeded in driving 
the Spaniards from the vast area now occu- 
pied by the Republics of Panama, Colom- 
bla, Venezuela, Ecuador, and Peru. At one 
time or another he was not only military 
leader but civilian chief as well as one or 
more of these Republics; for a brief time all 
were united under him. 

The Hispanic-American wars of independ- 
ence lasted twice as long as did our own, 
and were fought over a vastly larger area 
and more intractable terrain. In population, 
the adversaries were more evenly matched, 
there being 11 million Spaniards to 15 million 
colonials, while we had but a third as large 
a population as England. 

Spain at the time was weakened by the 
Napoleonic wars while England was the pre- 
mier maritime empire of the world. On the 
other hand, the Spanish colonials had to 
fight with no outside help except for individ- 
ual volunteers who flocked to Bolivar's army 
as they did to Washington's. No major 
country gave aid as we received from France, 
Only little Halti, under President Pétion, 
supported the cause of freedom by giving 
men and materiel to Bolivar at a time when 
he sorely needed them. 

Of his military feats, Thomas Carlyle said 
that Bolivar rode “fighting all the way, 
through torrid deserts, hot mud swamps, 
through ice-chasms beyond the curve of per- 


than once, a feat analogous to Hannibal's 
and seemed to think little of it. Often beat- 
en, banished from the firm land, he always 
returned again, truculently fought again.” 

Henry Clay called Bolivar the Washington 
of South America, Indeed, there are strik- 
ing similarities, but the differences in tem- 
perament and in the turn of their lives are 
equally great. Both were self-taught 
soldiers. Bartolomé Mitre, famed Argen- 
tine, statesman, journalist, author, and his- 
torian said that though Bolivar “had no 
military education, he possessed the talents 
of a great revolutionary leader and the in- 
spiration of genius . He formed his 
plans quickly and executed them with daring 
resolution, while he lost no time in securing 
the fruits of his victory.” And, 
of his reconquest of western Venezuela, he 
remarked that “never, with such small 
means, was 60 much accomplished over so 
vast an extent of country, in so short a 
time.“ 25 

Like Washington, Bolivar had that quality 
without which no man becomes a great mili- 
tary leader—capacity to bear adversity with 
fortitude and to rise from defeat to win vic- 
tory. His Spanish adversary General Morillo 
said that Bolivar was “more fearful van- 
quished than victorious”—just as Washing- 
ton one might well say that his finest hour 
was Valley Forge. Both cared for the wel- 
fare of their troops and were generous to- 
Both in their lifetime received 


tions. A South American republic was named 
for Bolivar, an American State for Washing- 
ton. 

But, while Washington remained popular 
and died venerated by his countrymen on 
the estate he loved so well, Bolivar lost the 
support of his people and died penniless of a 
lung ailment which might not have proved 
fatal had he spared himself. Toward the end 
he was discouraged and said that “those of 
us who have toiled for liberty in South 
America have but plowed the sea.” Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon, in his biography writes an 
epitaph that is more just. “If those words, 
spoken in the bitterness of his final defeat 
and loneliness, had truly been the summing 
up of his restless labors, the life of Simon 
Bolivar might well have been considered a 
hopeless failure. Whereas a single glance at 
the map of the southern half of our conti- 
nent proclaims the glory of his achieve- 
ments. Half a dozen free and independent 
nations, arisen from among the ruins of 
Spain's imperial ambitions, are surely a mon- 
ument of which any human being might well 
feel proud.” 

Respectifully, 
H. G. RICKOVER. 


The Balance-of-Payments Problem Dis- 
cussed by Representatives Curtis and 
Reuss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include a 
transcript of the September 15 “Capitol 
Cloakroom” program in which Repre- 
sentative THOMAS B. Curtis and 
were interviewed on the international 
financial picture by CBS Commentator 
Martin Agronsky: 


Mr. AGRonskY. This is Martin Agronsky. 


subject on “Capitol Cloakroom.” 

The ANNOUNCER. From the Nation's Capi- 
tol, CBS radio brings you the 872d presenta- 
tion of “Capitol Cloakroom.” This week's 
guests are Representative Henry S. Reuss, 
Democrat, of Wisconsin; and Representative 
THomas B. Curtis, Republican, of 
Now, here is CBS news correspondent, Mar- 
tin Agronsky. 

Mr. Acronsky. The United States has been 
running a deficit in international payments 
because it spends, {nvests, lends, and gives 
more abroad than it takes in from foreign 
countries. This outflow of dollars leads to a 
reduction in the U.S. gold supplies because 
the countries holding American dollars can 
demand gold for them. A controversy on 
Capitol Hill is the best method of controlling 
and correcting this monetary problem. A Re- 


cently charged the Johnson 
as following an international fiscal policy 
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that could lead to world monetary chaos. 
And with us today to discuss the internation- 
al monetary situation and the opposed Re- 
publican and Democratic points of view are 
two experts on finance from the House of 
Representatives. Representative Henry S. 
Reuss, Democrat, of Wisconsin, a member of 
the House Banking and Currency Committee 
and the Joint Economic Committee; and 
Representative THomas B. Curtis, Republi- 
can, of Missouri, also a member of the Joint 
Economic Committee and of the House Ways 
and Means Committee. Mr, Reuss will be 
giving the views as a spokesman for the ma- 
jority. The Republican coordinating com- 
mittee, I repeat, has accused the Johnson ad- 
ministration of following an international 
fiscal policy that could lead to world mone- 
tary chaos. How would you respond to that? 

Mr. Reuss. Oh, I'd respond by saying that 
that’s a wild swinging and completely un- 
justified charge. What has happened is that 
the Johnson administration currently has 
brought our balance of payments into order. 
We didn’t have a deficit in the quarter of 
the yeat immediately preceding. This is 

This is what we've been trying to do 
for a long time. Now, it is equally true that 
tf we no longer run deficits in our balance 
of payments, and Im determined that we 
shall not, the free world is going to run out of 
international money because dollar deficits 
have been the leading source of international 
money. Therefore, the Johnson administra- 
tion has been moving with equal speed to try 
to get our friends throughout the world to 
adopt a new form of international money to 
supplement gold, the British pound sterling, 
and the dollar. If we do that, there won't 
be any international financial chaos because 
the dollar will have been brought into bal- 
ance and the world will have moved to do 
internationally what our Federal Reserve 
System in the last 50 years has done within 
our country; namely, to see that there is an 
adequate supply of money to lubricate trade 
and investment. So if our Republican friends 
will work with us to improve the interna- 
tional monetary mechanism, we will have a 
situation where we can have full employ- 
ment without inflation at home and still 
have an orderly world. 

Mr. AcronsxyY. Mr. CURTIS, as a Republican 
friend, how would you answer that? 

Mr. Cunrts. Well, first I would comment 
that Mr. Reuss is like the administration— 
grabbing at straws—when he points out that 
in this one quarter which we just went 
through, they happened to have a balance. 
Fortunately, Secretary of the Treasury Fowler 
takes a more realistic view and warns every- 
body that this one quarter, which this asser- 
tion is based upon, is not going to mean that 
we've got our international balance of pay- 
ments in order, and this thing remains very 
serious. What we've been pointing out is 
that the administration has been treating the 
symptoms rather than the disease. Further- 
more, I would comment that Mr. Reuss now 
is doing exactly what I was afraid would 
happen when we Republicans, beginning 
about 3 years ago on the Joint Economic 
Committee, recommended that we do have 
an international monetary conference, which 
is now going on in Europe. But, we warned 
that this is no solution to the balance-of- 
payments problem at all. This is a desirable 
thing whether we had a balance-of-payment 
problem or not. This has to do with having 
a strengthened international currency. But 
the main trouble with the international bal- 
ance of payments is that the dollar has been 
weakened primarily because of our domestic 
fiscal policies. People keep saying what's the 
matter with the deficit financing, spending 
more than we take in at the Federal level? 
My response is that it weakens our own dollar 
and, in an international marketplace where 
the dollar is the main means of exchange, it 
creates and will create this economic chaos if 
it were to be devalued. 
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Mr. AGRoNSKY. Congressman CURTIS, one 
of the points that the Republican coordinat- 
ing committee makes in the paper addresses 
itself to this very subject. You recommend 
that interest payments be increased and at 
home as well as abroad. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, but I would not put it 
that way, as this is the way our opponents 
would put it, as if we want to actually in- 
crease it. Now, what we're saying is that 
the marketplace has to set the interest rate. 
Quit trying to peg interest rates through 
government intervention because money, 
just like a commodity, has a market. And 
if we continue to try to bolster the interest 
rate through artificiality, we create this very 
problem. So when we say that the interest 
rates should go up, we're simply arguing to 
let the marketplace play a part in this 
process and let the interest rates seek their 
level. Now as a matter of fact 

Mr. AGRONSKY. As the marketplace per- 
mits interest rates to go up, then you say to 
let them go up. 

Mr. Cunris. Yes, indeed. And, in fact, 
there is no question here. I don't want to 
quibble. Interest rates would go up. One 
reason that money has been flowing out of the 
United States is that interest rates abroad 
have been more realistic. 

Mr. AGRONSKY. Mr. Reuss, would you-— 

Mr. Reuss. Yes, I certainly would like to 
comment on that. In the first place, in this 
country interest rates are a creature of the 
Federal Reserve, an independent agency. I 
find it ironic that the Republicans, who are 
the best friends of the independent Federal 
Reserve, should be criticizing Chairman 
Martin, in effect, for what they call a rigid 
and uncompromising commitment to easy 
money. Now, if that's so, then they should 
be raising the roof with the Federal Reserve. 
In fact, what we have had in this country 
is a rather steady increase in interest rates 
over the last 12 yeara—by no means all of 
which, in my judgment, was necessary. This 
increase has been the result of policies, not 
of the administration s, but of the independ- 
ent Federal Reserve. What worrles me about 
the Republican position that we should now 
have tighter money and higher interest rates 
in this country, Is that reasonable interest 
ra y long-term  rates—are 
essential If our people are going to be able, 
for example, to buy the homes they need, 
because a mortgage rate over 20 or 25 years 
of 7 percent as opposed to one of 6 percent 
is going to mean that a family is going to 
have one less room in their house for the 
same price. Equally, with the tremendous 
need for schools in this country, if our lo- 
calities are going to be able to build the 
new schools and colleges that they need, 
they're going to have to be able to borrow 
the money at relatively reasonable interest 
rates. The same thing applies to small 
business. If the small businessman has to 
pay exorbitant interest rates at his bank for 
& loan, he just isn’t going to make that in- 
vestment or, indeed, stay in business. So 
that it's a real difference between the two 
parties and has been one for many years. 
We Democrats believe in just as reasonable 
interest rates as the economic situation will 
stand. 

Mr. Acronsky. Now, gentlemen, may I un- 
derstand, see if I understand, what you re- 
gard as this fundamental difference on inter- 
est rates, and would you both correct if I'm 
wrong. 

Mr. Curtis. I stand on what was said be- 
fore, but go ahead. 

Mr. AcronsKy. You contend, Congress- 
man Curtts, that interest rates should be 
permitted to seek their own level. You con- 
tend, Con, Reuss, that interest rates 
should not be permitted to seek their level, 
that they should be held down: 

Mr, Reuss. Well, not exactly. Actually, 
interest rates are whatever the Federal Re- 
serve Board decides they should be, The 
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Federal Reserve Board could, at any time, 
see that interest rates were at almost any 
leyel they want by increasing or tightening 
money. Now, while at various times I would 
agree they need to adopt different policies, 
all that I, as a Democrat, want to make sure 
of is that the Federal Reserve Board does not 
choke off the excellent 55 months of pros- 
perity we've had in this country by taking 
the Republican proposal of tightening money 
and increasing interest rates at this time. 

Mr. Acronskr. Co! an CURTIS. 

Mr. Curtis. I must add that Mr. Revss— 
as is typical, I might say, of a Democratic 
spokesman—put in his semantics, and that 
is unfair. The difference lies in the func- 
tion of the Federal Reserve. Mr, Reuss says 
that it can fix interest rates. Indeed it can, 
in disregard of the marketplace. It did do 
just that up until the Federal Reserve- 
Treasury Accord of 1951 when it continued 
to create a market for Federal bonds at a 
very low and unrealistic interest rate in com- 
parison with what the marketplace de- 
manded. Yes, it can do that, but the policy 
of the present Federal Reserve Board, which 
I do approve of, is to try to anticipate and 
figure out what is the market demand for 
money. In other words, you increase the 
money supply in a society in accordance 
with the increased economic activity, and the 
Teal test to whether you increase money is 
where there really has been economic growth. 
But if you try to reverse it through cheap 
money to get growth, you actually bring 
about inflation, and, in our judgment, you 
damage the economy. What we're arguing 
is that the administration, through its deficit 
financing and having the Federal Reserve 
Board buy up more of the Federal bonds 
than the marketplace can absorb with these 
interest rates, is being unrealistic. We want 
the marketplace to reflect our actual eco- 
nomic accomplishments through the test of 
how much money we should have. 

Mr. AGRONSKY. Now, we're speaking of do- 
mestic economy. Now, how does this apply 
to the balance-of-payments problem and the 
deficit? 

Mr. Curtis. Because, thank goodness, we 
are in a fortunate position that the U.S. 
doliar is the international medium of ex- 
change. So, if we, in effect, through our 
fiscal policy as it relates to our Federal Re- 
serve policy, are creating artificially lower 
interest rates, in effect devaluing the dollar, 
this dollar is devalued in the International 
marketplace. Now, the dollar, still, in the 
international marketplace, is tied to gold. 
We still do promise to redeem the paper dol- 
lars that are issued to foreign governments. 
We promise to pay in gold. We don't let 
our own citizens do it. But in the interna- 
tional marketplace, we do. So—— 

Mr. AGRONSKY. Please make sure that we 
hold good on that promise. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, and what's happened, and 
the reason we had to repeal the Silver Act 
and why we had to pass the wooden nickel 
bill—taking the intrinsic monetary metal 
value out of our coins, is that the commodi- 
ties, gold and silver and other things—are 
worth more than the full faith and credit of 
the United States because of these fiscal 
policies that we have pursued. 

Mr. Reuss. Well, the reason we're coming 
up with a coinage based not on pure silver, 
but on nickel and other subsidiary metals is 
that Americans use so Many coins, so many 
dimes and quarters and 50-cent pieces, that 
there wasn't enough silver to supply the 
market. So at the request of all elements in 
American society, we have cut down or cut 
out the silver content of our small coinage. 
This is a good thing, because the American 
public needs coins to put in that laundro- 
mat or whatever they're doing with them. 

Mr. Corts, Well, Henry, what you're in 
effect saying, is that the value of silver as 
a commodity and use for other things is 
worth more than the full faith and credit of 
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the United States, and of U.S. paper money. 
If we had not continued to peg our gold and 
silver prices in relation to our paper money, 
we wouldn't have this problem. But people 
are hoarding silver coins and if the gold were 
around they would hoard it too because it's 
worth more than what we're willing to pay 
for it in dollars. 

Mr. Reuss. Yes, and unfortunately, we had 
the good sense in this country a few months 
ago to cut down or cut out the use of silver 
in.our coins. There's no point in Uncle Sam 
paying $1.40 an ounce for silver and losing 
money on its quarters and dimes. 

Mr. Curtis. That point is true, but the 
point Is—and this was the debate on the 
floor of the House—that this is an example of 
the administration treating the symptoms 
rather than the disease. It's true, regard- 
less, as in this situation. But I'm pointing 
out the reason we're here is because we con- 
tinue to spend more money than we take in 
and we do not balance our budget every 
business cycle. That's the fundamental er- 
ror in this administration’s fiscal policy. 

Mr. Acronsky. Congressman Cunrrs, one 
other point the Republican paper makes is 
that there should be a reduction in the 
American troops in Europe and a cutback in 
military and economic aid made to foreign 
countries. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Curtis. I think the way you state it 
will mislead people. It says redetermine the 
extended need under present conditions for 
US. military forces. Now, it is our belief and 
the military authorities tell us that we can 
cut down considerably on our troops abroad 
and actually have an increased defense ca- 
pability, but we would at no time cut back 
on our military capabilities. We're simply 
saying that by red the extended 
need—and the administration itself, I think, 
agrees with this—we're pointing out the 
heavy drainings on our economy in main- 
taining large garrisons of troops in Europe. 
I do think that this is not to be at the sacri- 
fice of military strength. 

Mr. Acronskr. I didn't indicate in any way, 
nor did I intend to Indicate that it was 

Mr. Curtis. No, I didn't think you did, 
but as it’s worded, it could be misleading, 
and the people might think that. 

Mr. Acronsxky. Let me take the exact word- 
ing and discuss that. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. I read the exact wording. 


quote “a restrictive, shortrun, pennywise, 
Uttle think, isolationist policy,” end quote 
in trying to reduce the deficit. 


commonsense to it, but it’s so wildly over- 
stated that it will do more harm than good. 


instance, at our supply line through France, 
which now services our forces in Germany, 
and see whether it isn’t possible to perhaps 
service those German forces through ports 
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like Bremen and Hamburg, and thus elim- 
inate the half billion dollars that it costs 
us to maintain our supply lines in France, 
that would have been a proposition well 
worth looking at. Instead, however, and I 
really regret this, the Republican paper 
says—of our 700,000 forces in Western 
Europe—it says this, and I'm quoting, “a 
small detachment of our forces can serve 
as evidence of our commitment.” In other 
words, they would apparently cut down our 
forces in Europe to a detachment. Now, 
this could be very unfortunate. It would 
feed the fires of De Gaulle who has been 
saying that the Americans all along have 
intended to chicken out in Europe. It’s also 
extremely unfortunate coming as it does 
just a few days before the important elec- 
tion in West Germany. 

Mr. AGRONSKY. Congressman Curtis. 

Mr. Cunrts. Yes, I would say to all people, 
read the Republican paper yourself because 
Mr. Reuss quoted only a certain portion. Let 
me read the sentences just before, A force 
of this size was unequestionably desirable 15 
years ago (referring to the 700,000) as an 
emergency protective matter when our 
European allies were weak and relatively de- 
fenseless. But with their economic recovery, 
the Western European countries should be 
able to marshall their own conventional 
forces against invasion. However, they are 
continuing foreign commitments to assist in 
our defenses.” Incidentally, I think the ad- 
ministration itself—the Johnson administra- 
tion—and so did the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, came to these conclusions, but for some 
reason or other we haven't implemented 
them, 

Mr. Acronsky. You eventually foresee, 
then, the possibility that we could substitute 
a commitment which they would accept for 
actual troop presence. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, this is one reason Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara had that Opera- 
tion Airlift to demonstrate our capabilities of 
doing just that. 

Mr. Acronsky. Gentlemen, can I leave this 
to a perhaps nonpartisan area and quote 
from the of the Treasury, Mr. 
Fowler, a July 10th speech when he said that 
a continuing U.S. payments deficit would 
jeopardize U.S. gold reserves upon which the 
dollar as a medium of international exchange 
is based, and that this poses a paradox for 
the United States in that on the other hand, 
& prolonged surplus in the U.S. payments 
position would shrink the resources available 
to finance international credit and economic 
development. And the point he makes is 
that even a partial equilibrium in the U.S. 
payments account could retard the growth of 
world trade and economic development, thus, 
in the end, hurt the United States. 

Mr. Currts. Well, then that’s a contradic- 
tion. In fact, one part of that is exactly 
what we were trying to say. But we, the 
Republicans on the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, were urging that this international 
monetary conference be set up so that the 
world wouldn’t be so dependent upon the 
U.S. dollar itself as a reserve currency. This 
could be achieved. Otherwise, the argument 
might prevail that it is necessary for the 
United States to continue to run these kinds 
of deficits. Now what I argue is that we 
should not run deficits and we should not 
use our deficits as the liquidity for the rest 
of the world. We should use a setup on in- 
ternational monetary systems so that we 
have liquidity, but we've got to get our own 
house in order. 

Mr. Acronsky. But what about Secretary 
Fowler's indication that a partial equilib- 
rium in the U.S. payments account, that is, 
as you get a balance of payments, you have 
a balance-of-payments deficit, could retard 
the growth of world trade in the economic 
development. 

Mr, Curtis. Although I happen to think 
well of Secretary Fowler, I disagree with 
him on this point. If he does a good job in 


the international montetary conference, he 
is not going to have to insist on this unfor- 
tunate deficit which would, in the long run, 
hurt us. 

Mr. Reuss. Well, I think that Secretary 
Fowler's words there pinpoint what should 
be our real national goal. We should keep 
on working toward full employment without 
inflation at home; we should get our balance 
of payments in order; and, finally, and with- 
out much delay, we should get into being a 
new international monetary mechanism so 
that our getting our house in order, which 
we're trying to do and succeeding pretty well 
at doing, doesn't create international reper- 
cussions. That's the whole point and on 
that I would hope our Republican friends 
would agree, and I think many of them do. 

Mr. Ackonsky. What kind of international 
monetary mechanism are you referring to? 

Mr. Reuss. I'm thinking of something un- 
der the International Monetary Fund such 
as the Joint Economic Committee suggested 
the other day in a bipartisan report, with 
complete acquiescence on both sides. Let 
the Fund develop an additional interna- 
tional currency to supplement gold, the 
pound sterling, and the American dollar. If 
they can do that, then our getting our house 
in order, internationally . isn't go- 
ing to produce a crisis in liquidity aff 

/) 


world trade. 
Mr. Acrongxyr. By international 

you mean something in addition to the dol- 

lar, the pound, the franc? 


Mr. Curtis. Now, this is right except one 
thing that we've got to be sure of—that in 
doing this, you do not take away the disci- 
pline that is imposed upon societies, includ- 
ing the United States, to 
domestic houses in order and that this is not 


Mr. Acronsky. Congressman REUSS, 

Mr. Reuss. Td just as soon settle for our 
55 consecutive months of prosperity and the 
prospect that we will continue that and keep 
the dollar stable and its purchasing power 
stable. I believe we can do all that and still 
move with our friends and neighbors to set 
up a better international monetary order. 


Echo of Distant Drums 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OY 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


“OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to place in the Appendix 
of the Recorp Helen Glasgow’s lyrics for 
a march dedicated to Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. The lyrics, which were reprinted 
in Genevieve Neville’s column in the 
Bridgeport Post of August 17, 1965, 
follow: 

Echo or Distant DRUMS 

The related meter of music and verse has 
given the downbeat in the vigorous career 
of Helen Glasgow, born Elena Erzdorf von 
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Kupfer in Leningrad when the Russian capi- 
tal was St. Petersburg. 

The march, dedicated to Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, for which she composed music and 
lyrics in July 1952, when he accepted the 
nomination for Presidency, has been re- 
ceived with response ranging from courteous 
to enthusiastic. The lyrics, appropriate this 
week commemorating the close of World War 
II are: 


The steps draw nearer, 

The drums sound louder, 

Can't take the memories away; 

The roar of guns, the smell of powder— 

All that brought on the great V-Day! 

In peace time thereafter, its gallant hero 

Did try to calm the war-torn world, 

Kind heart, great wisdom and the power 

Blend in one name: Dwight Eisenhower! 

And now, again, the bugle’s calling 

For glorious victory once more! 

And on this man the fate's befalling 

To serve his flag as well in peace as in the 
war. 


The Draft and the Draft Dodger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for the Recorp a WBBM-TV editorial 
presented on Standpoint by the distin- 
guished editorial director of that station, 
Carter Davidson. I invite the attention 
of my colleagues in the House to it in 
the light of the recent action which this 
body took with regard to the burning 
and public destruction of draft cards. 
The editorial follows: 

Tus DRAFT AND THE DRAFT DODGER 

In the next 2 months, some 5,000 young 
men of Illinois will be drafted into military 
service. It's a pretty safe bet that this Is not 
something any one of them would wish to 
have happen. It's also a fairly safe bet that 
all of them will show up at the induction 
center, prepared to put on a uniform and 
march to military service. 

When this country calls its men to duty, 
answer that call. 


2 


g 
manpower. The duty 
stepped up, and 18 being answered, even by 
young men who would prefer, quite 
naturally, to occupy themselves otherwise. 
There are exceptions. The war in Vietnam 


a 
exhibitionism as tearing up their draft cards 
and mailing the pieces to Federal authorities. 

One example came to attention a few days 
ago. It was an infuriating, and in some ways 
sad, case of a man swimming ups 
tore his draft card into bits and mailed it to 
U.S. attorney's office here in Chicago, 
a covering letter with copies to various 


physically 
with the exhibitionism to show his support 
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But we are convinced the 5,000 or so young 
men of Dlinois—about half of them come 
from the area—who will be drafted 
in October and November neither need nor 
Want such gestures on their behalf. The 
war in Vietnam. as we have mentioned, is 
not popular. No war ever is. But it is a 
War we are committed to fight. It is a ven- 
ture of the United States to which the 
young manhood of this country pledges alle- 
giance. Vietnam is a corner of the world 
where U.S, interests are very much involved, 
where hundreds of American lives already 
have been lost, where the prospects of vic- 
tory remain elusive. 

Obviously, no American wants even a limit- 
ed war, and even less the ever-present threat 
that small wars can become global wars and 
lead to the death of mankind. But we are 
convinced that no thinking American wants 
to run from war, if that obligation is what is 
left to us. There are legitimate reasons for 
wanting to avoid being drafted, of course, 
reasons other than being otherwise minded 
about risking life and umb for country. Our 
laws make provisions to excuse such exemp- 
tions, 

But our laws make no provisions to excuse 
such exhibitionism as tearing up draft 
cards—an act that brings shame to the man 
who does it and, in a sense, disgraces us all. 


+ 


The Offered Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, as President 
Johnson has so often pointed out, our 
youth is our most precious resource. 
That is why it is so encouraging to note 
the splendid success of Project Head 
Start in communities across the Nation 
this past summer—and to note that Head 
Start has now become a year-round pro- 


gram. 

Recently, the Sacramento Bee carried 
an editorial in praise of the local Head 
Start efforts. I recommend this editorial 
to my colleagues. More than a mere 
summation of the program, it describes 
the real meaning of Head Start to the 
people it serves: the children to whom 
entirely new world’s have been opened. 
And it concludes: 

If identity and dignity are so important 
to the adult society, and they are, how much 
More precious must they be to the sensitive 
child, bewildered by life around him and 
reaching for the offered hand? 


It should make us all proud to be part 
of the generation which has stretched 
out that offered hand. 

I submit the Sacramento Bee editorial 
as follows: 

Tae OFFERED HAND 


Of the various programs aimed at giving 
the disadvantaged American a break, perhaps 
none has had the startling and dramatic suc- 
cess of Project Head Start—the program de- 
signed to help prepare preschool children in 
impoverished neighborhoods for school. 

This became abundantly clear as the State 
board of education began to receive prelimi- 
nary reports at its Los Angeles meeting. So 
effective have been the results, in fact, the 
State consultant for Project Head Start has 
recommended the admission age for children 
be lowered to 3 years. 
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Among the benefits are these: 

For many of the 21,000 children enrolled 
in the first classes the medical examinations 
they received were their first. Startling and 
severe handicaps were detected among many 
and were given immediate treatment. 

For most children, the project provided 
their first exposure to society action; and 
fortunately, the exposure was one of affection, 
care, concern. 

Moreover, the project tends to involve the 
entire community, and the community bene- 
fits by becoming aware, first hand, of some of 
the human problems which had gone so long 
undetected. For example, psychological tests 
disclosed that in the minds of many of the 
young enrolled from impoverished neighbor- 
hoods, policemen are people who “shoot you, 
hurt you, or arrest you.” How crippling this 
early identification can be to the growing 
child. 

Perhaps Mrs. Hortense Hurle, Head Start 
director in Del Paso Heights, best summed it 
up when she told the board: Head Start gives 
to some of the children the “first knowledge” 
of their identity and dignity as human be- 
ings. Ponder upon that for a moment: If 
identity and dignity are so important to the 
adult society, and they are, how much more 
precious must they be to the sensitive child, 
bewildered by life around him and reaching 
for the offered hand? 


The Sisk Bill, Vigorously Implemented, 
Can Make Home Rule Possible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, forces fa- 
voring home rule for the District of Co- 
lumbia, after last week’s House floor 
action, are naturally less than happy. 
But I believe that the Sisk bill, passed 
by the House by a large margin, offers a 
real opportunity of achieving home rule 
in this 89th Congress. I include my let- 
ter to District Commissioner Walter N. 
Tobriner, in which I set forth a proposed 
Sisk bill home rule timetable, which I 
believe possible to achieve: 

OCTOBER 4, 1965. . 
Commissioner WALTER N. TOBRINER, 
District Building, Pennsylvania Avenue and 
14th Street, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Tomer: As one who has long 
worked for home rule for the District of Co- 
lumbia, I share the disappointment of many 
residents that the House of Representatives 
last week rejected the so-called Multer com- 

home rule bill and instead substi- 
tuted the Sisk bill. After the remarkable 
performance whereby 218 Members signed a 
home rule petition, it was a set- 
back to have the House work its will by 
substituting the Sisk bill, even though the 
Sisk bill is the first home rule bill to pass 
the House within historic memory, 


ae 2 7 O E eee that action on the 

y necessary in these closing 
days of the first session of the 89th Congress, 
and that if such action is not taken we shall 
have lost our best opportunity for home rule 
for many years to come. This Congress, I 
believe, contains majorities in both Houses 
favorable to some sort of home rule. Future 
Congresses may not. If the Sisk bill becomes 
law, and its procedures are speedily carried 
through, I believe that both House and Sen- 
ate could have before them by next June— 
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the last possible date before final adjourn- 
ment—a home rule proposition which, when 
subjected to a square yea-and-nea vote, I 
believe stands a good chance of adoption. 

Accordingly, I would hope that you and 
the other two District Commissioners could 
shortly publicly support the passage of the 
House-approved Sisk bill, as is, by the Sen- 
ate, so that it may go directly to the Presi- 
dent for signature. 

While there may be some temptation to 
improve the Sisk bill in the Senate, I do 
not believe that any Senate improvements 
would be very consequential. On the other 
hand, any change in the Sisk bill would re- 
quire a conference with the House. While 
the House rules reform of last January de- 
prived the Rules Committee of its power to 
veto a conference, it nevertheless lodged pow- 
er to request a conference in the “commit- 
tee with jurisdiction of the subject mat- 
ter.“ in this case the House District of Co- 
lumbla Committee. Because of the anti- 
home rule composition of that committee, 
it is too much to hope that it would re- 
quest a conference in these days of 
the session. A Sisk bill amended by the 
Senate would therefore die, and the chance 
to get aboard the Sisk bill timetable would 
be lost forever. 

I submit for your consideration the fol- 
lowing timetable, designed to achieve home 
rule for the District of Columbia by Con- 
gress’ target adjournment date of July 1. 
1966: 

1. A request by the District Commissioners 
to the Senate that the Senate pass the 
Sisk bill without amendment, and send it 
to the President for signature. Hopefully, 
such action could be completed by October 
15, 1965. 

2. The Sisk bill provides for a self-gov- 
ernment referendum and charter board elec- 
tion not later than 100 days after enact- 
ment. Like other limitations in the Sisk bill, 
these are maximums and not minimums. 
The effective minimum date for the self- 
government referendum and charter board 
election would seem to be Tuesday, December 
14, 1965, which would allow candidates to 
file with the District of Columbia Board of 


45 days prior to the election). 
to the Sisk bill, 2 weeks before the pro- 
posed December 14 election and referendum 
the board of elections shall mail a voter in- 
formation pamphlet containing, among oth- 
er things, 500-word arguments for approval 
and disapproval of the referendum, on both 
sides, by two Members of the House and two 
Members of the Senate. The appointing of- 
ficers—the Speaker of the House and Pres- 
ident pro tempore of the Senate—could verify 
beforehand that the antihome rule Mem- 
bers writing the arguments would, in fact, 
comply with the timetable. My guess is that 
the voters of the District of Columbia would 
overwhelming support home rule, and elect 
a serious and dedicated charter board. 

3. The charter board, under the Sisk bill, 
has no minimum time for action (there is a 
210 day maximum). By adopting the 
amended Multer bill as its starting point (be- 
cause this has been subjected to 
House debate and carries an excellent chance 
of House approval, if it is put squarely to 
the House), the charter board could hold 
prompt hearings and deliberations. The 
amended Multer bill, it will be remembered, 
is substantially like the Senate-passed home 
rule bill, except for: (a) the Federal pay- 
raent, while authorized on a permanent basis, 
would be subject to annual congressional ap- 
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propriations; (b) elections would be on a 
nonpartisan basis; (c) the Hatch Act would 
be technically operative (though, because of 
the nonpartisan elections, this would not 
substantially impede activity by Federal em- 
ployees); and (d) political contributions by 
corporations and labor unions would be out- 
lawed (as is done in Federal elections any- 
way). The $300,000 appropriation for char- 
ter board activities authorized in the Sisk 
bill could be the subject of a special . — 
priation at this session of Co 

is no reason why, by deliberations as Paonia 
sive as those of the College of Cardinals in 
selecting a Pontiff, the charter board could 
not approve a District of Columbia charter 
within 30 days by, say, January 14, 1966, and 
transmit it to the District of Columbia Board 
of Elections. 

4. The Sisk bill requires that the charter 
referendum be held no later than 45 days 
after transmittal. The charter referendum, 
therefore, might well be held on Tuesday, 
February 22, 1966, Washington's Birthday. 
Again, I believe that the District of Columbia 
electors would overwhelmingly approve such 
a charter, which could then be immediately 
delivered to House and Senate. 

5. Under the Sisk bill, approval of the 
charter by Congress is automatic after the 
expiration of 90 days, unless either House of 
Congress has approved a disapproving reso- 
lution by that time. My belief is that 
neither House would pass a disapproving 
resolution of a charter along the lines de- 
soribed above. For the purpose of counting 
90 days, the Sisk bill excludes days on which 
“either House is not in session because of an 
adjournment to a day certain or sine die.” 
The House and Senate leadership would, I 
believe, be willing to exclude lengthier ad- 
journments during the 90-day period. But 
if this should not be so, the Sisk bill also 
provides that Congress may, by concurrent 
resolution, within the 90-day period approve 
the charter. So one way or another, both 
Houses would have an opportunity to act 
(incidentally, if congressional action on the 
charter should be deemed legally insufficient 
to constitute a permanent authorization for 
the Federal payment—as opposed to appro- 
priation—a separate authorizing bill could 
be passed next spring, using the already- 
tested discharge procedure in the House if 
necessary) 

Admittedly, the above procedure, like a 
Space shot, can work only if “all systems are 
go." But self-government and democracy 
never did come easy. In view of the absence 
of any other workable procedure, I would 
hope that you and your associates could take 
the lead in shepherding the Sisk bill along 
the route proposed. It will cost some money 
to have the elections, and in the end it may 
not succeed. In my judgment, however, it 
offers the last clear chance for home rule for 
the District for many years to come. 


Sincerely, 
Henry S. REUSS, 
Member of Congress. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENOE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
3 shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 


on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Antioch News Editorial Spotlights Water 
Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial entitled “Water Pollution” ap- 
peared in the September 30, 1965, issue 
of the Antioch News published by my 
friend, Margaret E. Gaston, in Antioch, 
III., which is located in Illinois’ 12th Con- 
gressional District. 

This editorial summarizes the acute 
problem of water pollution and presents 
the challenge to local, State, and Federal 
authorities which is recognized in the 
recently enacted water-pollution control 
amendments. 

Mr. Speaker, the subject of water pol- 
lution is of particular interest to the An- 
tioch community since it is located in the 
heart of the lake-resort area of northern 


Ilinois. 

I commend this timely article of sound 
advice to my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives as well as to the citizens 
throughout the Nation which are each 
peop aaron affected by this grave prob- 


1 editorial follows: 
WATER POLLUTION 

Water pollution is one of the biggest prob- 
lems facing communities today. At times, 
as we listen to the dire forecasts of biologists 
and conservationists, we feel that the human 
race is more likely to die of poisoning by ita 
own wastes than from an atomic bomb. 

It's also one of the most prohibitively ex- 
pensive problems to really clear up. Towns 
and cities solve thelr sewage problems by 
dumping their waste into lakes and streams, 
and create a problem for their neighbors. 
Industry adds to the problem with waste 
chemicals. How to dispose of ail this waste 
without prohibitive expense? 

So far, no community has found a really 
satisfactory answer without adding to gen- 
eral pollution of nearby bodies of water. 
Now, the Federal Government is getting 
ready to step in and try to help where it's 
needed, and force action where necessary. 

The Federal Government's water pollution 
control bill allows a 22-month period of 
grace for States to start taking action to 
clean up their own backyards. After that, 
the Federal Government will step in and 
force action. 

Industries are getting a 6-month period to 
get to work on their waste-disposal problems. 

In general, Federal funds are a snare and 
a delusion, It is, after all, still money from 
the taxpayer's pocket, the same taxpayer 
whose funds support the local and State 
government. 

Water pollution, though, is one area where 
Federal funds and intervention could prove 
of great benefit. Streams are no respecter 
of State lines. It does little good for the 
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downstream State or community to clean up 
adjacent streams if waste is dumped in up- 
stream. States are more likely to cooperate 
in cleaning up common bodies of water 
when the threat of Federal intervention is 
hanging over them. 

We're years late in halting the pollution of 
our streams. A truly intensive national drive 
with the Federal Government supplying all 
available scientific know-how to States and 
communities would benefit the national 
health as well as producing an esthetic 
improvement. 


Visit of Pope Paul VI to the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, the world heard a stirring mes- 
sage of peace, delivered from the ros- 
trum of the United Nations General As- 
sembly, The message was delivered by 
the Pope, the spiritual leader of the 
Roman Catholic faith. But when the 
pontiff of Rome spoke to the representa- 
tives of the nations, he expressed the 
cherished aspirations of all men. 

The Pope quoted 2 75 a of the late 
President Kennedy, tha’ 

VVV 
will put an end to mankind. 


He spoke of the building of a world 
in which peace is guaranteed by a con- 
cert of nations. Yet the Pope reminded 
us all that peace is not built by means 
of politics and of balancing of interests 
alone, but is constructed by concrete 
works of peace, and by enlightened ideas, 
the product of 20th century man grap- 
pling with his destiny. 

Technological advances have made the 
prospect of war so menacing, so poten- 
tially destructive of all that mankind has 
labored so hard to construct, that all of 
us must share the Pope's plea of “No 
more war, war never again.” But the 
real danger to mankind “comes not from 
progress or from science. No, the real 
danger comes from man himself, wield- 
ing ever more powerful arms which can 
be employed equally well for destruc- 
tion or for the loftiest conquests.” 

What we desperately require for our 
technological advances to be turned to 
man’s betterment, instead of our detri- 
ment, for our advancement as social be- 
ings to keep pace with our scientific 
progress, is, as the Pope so eloquently 
declared, “a halt, a moment of recollec- 
tion, of refiection, almost a prayer; a 
moment to think anew of our common 
origin, our history, our common destiny.” 


Mr. President; only when we begin to 
think in terms of the common origin and 
common destiny of all mankind, when 
we begin to put into practice our splen- 
did ideal of the brotherhood of man, only 
then will peace be assured between the 
nations and within them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor the text of the Pope's address 
to the United Nations, and an editorial 
from the Baltimore Sun commenting on 
this historic occasion. 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Oct. 5, 
1965] 
THE Pore’s ADDRESS 


The of Paul VI to the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations was, as he said, 
a simple message: The nations of the world 
must seek together a stable system of inter- 
national life, without settlements of disputes 
through warfare, and the United Nations is 
not only the best vehicle for seeking peace, 
but in the broad view it may be the sole 
vehicle. It may be the last chance, though 
the Pope did not put it in words so blunt. 

If his message was simple, its manner was 
not, nor was the background of its prepara- 
tion. Behind the measured eloquence and 
the magnificent form of the address, there 
lay years of personal contemplation, years 
of anxiety over the difficulties of the world 
and over its faults, including the imperfec- 
tions of the United Nations—and there lay 
also, as he humbly said, nearly 20 centuries 
of yearning for the good of peoples, and for 
peace among them. Of Secretary General 
U Thant's invitation, and the acceptance 
that led to yesterday's historic occasion, Pope 
Paul said: “Like a messenger who, after a 
long journey, finally succeeds in delivering 
the letter which has been entrusted to him, 
so we appreciate the good fortune of this 
moment, however brief. * * As you will 
remember, we are very ancient; we here rep- 
resent a long history; we here celebrate the 
epilog of a wearying pilgrimage in search 
of a conversation with the entire world.” 

The Pope’s message was of course a spir- 
itual message, yet in context it was spiritual 
in that it dealt with the intellectual and 
moral values, of whatever religion or belief, 
on which any man's or nation’s hope for 
peace must rest. Peace, he said, is built not 
only by a balance of forces and of interests, 
but also with the mind, with ideas; and a 
first danger to the viability of organizations 
which seek peace, as the United Nations does, 
is pride, which “no matter how legitimate 
it may seem to be * * * provokes tension 
and struggles for prestige, for predominance, 
colonialism, egoism.” 

Even as he looked backward to the lessons 
and precepts of history, the Pope looked 
forward, telling his listeners that we must 
all get used to thinking of man in a new way, 
with a new manner of conceiving the paths 
of history and the destiny of mankind. 
Spoken tn isolation or ignorance, these might 
be thought platitudes. Spoken by one of 
the great leaders of the world (though the 
leader of a temporal state that is miniscule, 
with sovereignty only enough to enable him 
independently to exercise his spiritual mis- 
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sion), @ leader who does not live tn isola- 
tion, who knows the troubles and perils of 
the globe, they carry a force no one how- 
ever cynical can wholly ignore; and the 
occasion of their delivery will have rein- 
forced the foundations of history’s most 
earnest attempt to secure a universal peace. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Oct. 5, 1965] 

‘TRANSLATION OF Pore’s ADDRESS aT U.N. 

(Nore.—Untrep NATIONS, N. T., October 4.— 
Here is an English translation of Pope Paul 
VI's address in French to the U.N. General 
Assembly today:) 

As we commence our address to this unique 
world audience, we wish to thank your Secre- 
tary General, U Thant, for the invitation 
which he extended to us to visit the United 
Nations, on the occasion of the 20th anni- 
versary of the foundation of this world in- 
stitution for peace and for collaboration be- 
tween the peoples of the entire earth. 

Our thanks also to the President of the 
General Assembly, Mr. Amitore Fanfani, who 
used such kind language in our regard from 
the very day of his election. 

We thank all of you here present for your 
kind welcome, and we present to each one of 
you our deferential and sincere salutation. 
In friendship you have invited us and ad- 
mitted us to this meeting; and it is as a 
friend that we are here today. 

We express to you our cordial personal 
homage, and we bring you that of the entire 
second Vatican Ecumenical Council now 
meeting in Rome, and represented here by 
the eminent cardinals who accompany us for 
this 4 

In their name and in our own, to each and 
every one of you, honor and greeting. 

This encounter, as you all understand, 
marks a simple and at the same time a great 
moment, It is simple because you have be- 
fore you a humble man; your brother; and 
among you all, representatives of soverelgn 
states, the least invested, if you wish to think 
of him thus, with a minuscule, as it were 
symbolic, temporal sovereignty, only as much 
as is necessary to be free to exercise his 
spiritual mission, and to assure all those 
who deal with him that he is independent of 

other sovereignty of this world. 

But he, who now addresses you, has no 
temporal power, nor any ambition to com- 
pete with you. In fact, we have nothing to 
ask for, no question to raise; we have only a 

to express and a permission to request; 
namely, that of you insofar as we can, 
with disinterest, with humility and love. 
FIRST DECLARATION 


This is our first declaration. As you can 
see, it is so simple as to seem insignificant to 
this assembly, which always treats of most 
important and most difficult matters. 

We said also, however, and all here today 
feel it, that this moment is also a great one. 
Great for us, great for you. 

For us: you know well who we are. What- 
ever may be the opinion you have of the 
Pontiff of Rome, you know our mission. 

We are the bearer of a message for all 
mankind. And this we are, not only in our 
own personal name and in the name of the 
great Catholic family; but also in that of 
those Christian brethren who share the same 
sentiments which we here, particu- 
larly of those who so Kindly charged us ex- 
plicitly to be their spokesman here. 

Like a messenger who, after a long jour- 
ney, finally succeeds in delivering the letter 
which has been entrusted to him, so we ap- 
preciate the good fortune of this moment, 
however brief, which fulfills a desire nour- 
ished in the heart for nearly 20 centuries. 

For, as you will remember, we are very an- 
cient; we here represent a long history; we 
here celebrate the epilog of a wearying pil- 
grimage in search of a conversation with the 
entire world, ever since the command was 
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given to us: Go and bring the good news to 
all peoples. 

Now, you here represent all peoples, allow 
us to tell you that we have a message, a happy 
Sper at ac Pr Nae tsi oho fade aA 


1. We might call our message a ratification, 
a solemn moral ratification of this lofty in- 
stitution. This message comes from our his- 
torical experience. 

As “an expert in humanity,” we bring to 
this organization the suffrage of our recent 
predecessors, that of the entire Catholic epis- 
copate and our own, convinced as we are that 
this organization represents the obligatory 
path of modern civilization and of world 


ce, 
Nenn saying this, we feel we are Making our 
own the voice of the dead and of the living; 
of the dead who fell in the terrible wars of 
the past; of the living who survived those 
wars, bearing in their hearts a condemna- 
tion of those who would try to renew wars; 
and also of those living who rise up fresh and 
confident, the youth of the present genera- 
tion, who legitimately dream of a better hu- 
man race. 

And we also make our own the voice of 
the poor, the disinherited, the suffering, of 
those who hunger and thirst for justice, for 
the dignity of life, for freedom, for well be- 
ing, and progress, The peoples of the earth 
turn to the United Nations as the last hope 
of concord and peace; we presume to present 
here, with their tribute of honor and of hope, 
our own tribute also. That is why this mo- 
ment is great for you, also. 

2. We feel that you are already aware of 
this. Hearken now to the continuation of 
our message. It becomes a message of good 
wishes for the future. The edifice which you 
have constructed must never fall; it must be 
perfected, and made equal to the needs which 
world history will present. 

You mark a stage in the development of 
mankind from which retreat must never be 
admitted but from which it ls necessary that 
advance be made. 

To the pluralism of states, which can no 
longer ignore one another, you offer an ex- 
tremely simple and fruitful formula of co- 
existence. 

First of all, you recognize and distinguish 
the ones and the others. You do not confer 
existence upon states; but you qualify each 
single nation as fit to sit in the orderly con- 
gress of peoples. 

That is, you grant recognition, of the high- 
est ethical and juridical value, to each single 
sovereign national community, guaranteeing 
it an honored international citizenship. 

“A GREAT SERVICE” 


This in itself is a great service to the cause 
of humanity, namely to define clearly and to 
honor the national subjects of the world 
community, and to classify them in a jurid- 
ical condition, worthy thereby of being rec- 

and respected by all, and from which 
there may derive an orderly and stable sys- 
tem of international life. 

You give sanction to the great principle 
that the relations between peoples should be 
regulated by reason, by justice, by law, by 
negotiation; not by force, nor by violence, 
not by war, not by fear or by defeat. 

Thus it must be. Allow us to congratulate 
you for having had the wisdom to open this 
hall to the younger peoples, to those states 
which have recently attained independence 
and national freedom. Their presence is the 
proof of the universality and magnanimity 
which Inspire the principles of this Institu- 
tion. 

Thus it must be. This is our praise and 
our good wish; and, as you can see, we do not 
attribute these as from outside; we derive 
them from inside, from the very genius of 
your institution. 

3. Your charter goes further than this, and 
our message advances with it. You exist and 
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operate to unite the nations, to bind states 
together. 

Let us use this second formula: to bring 
the ones together with the others. 

You are an association. You are a bridge 
between les. You are a network of re- 
lations between states. We would almost 
say that your chief characteristic is a reflec- 
tion, as it were, in the temporal field, of 
what our Catholic Church aspires to be in 
the spiritual field: unique and universal. 

In the ideological construction of man- 
kind, there is on the natural level nothing 
superior to this. Your vocation is to make 
brothers not only of some but of all peoples, 
a difficult undertaking, indeed; but this it is, 
your most noble undertaking. Is there any- 
one who does not see the necessity of com- 
ing thus progresalvely to the establishment 
of a world authority, able to act efficaciously 
on the juridicial and political levels? 

WISH REITERATED 


Once more we reiterate our good wish: . 
Advance always. We will go further, and 
say: strive to bring back among you any 
who have separated themselves, and study 
the right method of uniting to your pact of 
brotherhood, in honor and loyalty, those who 
do not yet share in it. 

Act so that those still outside will desire 
and merit the confidence of all; and then be 
generous in granting such confidence. You 
have the good fortune and the honor of sit- 
ting in this assembly of peaceful community; 
hear us as we say: insure that the reciprocal 
trust which here units you, and enables you 
to do good and great things, may never be 
undermined or betrayed. 

4. The inherent logic of this wish, which 
might be considered to pertain to the very 
structure of your organization, leads us to 
complete it with other formulas. Thus, let 
no one, inasmuch as he is a member of your 
union, be superior to the others; never one 
above the other. 

This is the formula of equality. We are 
well aware that it must be completed by the 
evaluation of other factors besides simple 
membership in this institution; but equality, 
too, belongs to its constitution. 

You are not equal, but here you make 
yourselves equal. 

For several among you, this may be an act 
of high virtue; allow us to say this to you, as 
the representative of a religion which accom- 
plishes salvation through the humility of its 
divine founder. Men cannot be brothers if 
they are not humble. 

It is pride, no matter how legitimate it may 
seem to be, which provokes tension and 
struggles for prestige, for predominance, 
colonialism, egoism; that is, pride disrupts 
brotherhood. 

5. And now our message reaches its high- , 
est point, which is, at first, a negative point. 

You are expecting us to utter this sen- 
tence, and we are well aware of its gravity 
and solemnity: 

Not the ones against the others, never 
again, never more! 

It was principally for this purpose that the 
organization of the United Nations arose: 
against war, in favor of peace! 

Listen to the lucid words of the great de- 
parted John Kennedy, who proclaimed, four 
years ago: “Mankind must put an end to 
war, or war will put an end to mankind.” 

Many words are not needed to proclaim 
this loftiest aim of your institution. It suf- 
fices to remember that the blood of millions 
of men, that numberless and unheard of 
sufferings, useless slaughter and frightful 
ruin, are the sanction of the pact which 
unites you, with an oath which must change 
the future history of the world: 

“WAR NEVER AGAIN” 

No more war, war never again! Peace, it 
is peace which must guide the destinies of 
people and of all mankind. 
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Gratitude to you, glory to you, who for 20 
years have labored for peace. Gratitude and 
glory to you for the conflicts which you have 
prevented or have brought to an end. The 
results of your efforts in recent days in favor 
of peace, even if not yet proved decisive, are 
such as to deserve that we, presuming to 
interpret the sentiments of the world, ex- 
press to you both praise and thanks. 

Gentlemen, you have performed and you 
continue to perform a great work: the edu- 
cation of mankind in the ways of peace. 
The United Nations is the great school where 
that education is im And we sre to- 
day in the assembly hall of that school, 

Everyone taking his place here becomes a 
pupil and also a teacher in the art of bullding 
peace. When you leave this hall, the world 
looks upon you as the architects and con- 
etructors of peace. 

Peace, as you know, la not bullt up only 
by means of politics, by the balance of forces 
and of interests. It is constructed with the 
mind, with ideas, with works of peace. 

You labor in this great construction. But 
you are still at the beginnings. 

Will the world ever succeed in changing 
that selfish and bellicose mentality which, 
up to now, has been interwoven into so much 
of its history? 

It is hard to foresee; but it is easy to affirm 
that it is toward that new history—peaceful 
truly human, history, as promised by God 
to men of good will, that we must resolutely 
march; the roads thereto are already well 
marked out for you; and the first is that of 
disarmament. 

“LET THE ARMS FALL” 

If you wish to be brothers, let the arms 
fall from your hands. One cannot love while 
holding offensive arms. 

Those armaments, especially those terrible 
arms which modern science has given you, 
long before they produce victims and ruins, 
nourish bad feelings, create nightmares, dis- 
trust and somber resolutions; they demand 
enormous expenditures; they obstruct proj- 
ects of union and useful collaboration; they 
falsify the psychology of peoples, 

As long as man remains that weak, change- 
able and even wicked that he often 
shows himself to be, defensive arms will, 
unfortunately, be neecasary. 

You, however, in your courage and valiance, 
are studying the ways of guaranteeing the 
security of international life, without having 
recourse to arms, 

This is a most noble aim, this the peoples 
expect of you, this must be obtained. 

Let unanimous trust in this institution 
grow, let tts authority increase; and this 
aim, we believe, will be secured. 

Gratitude will be expressed to you by all 
peoples, relieved as they will then be from 
the crushing expenses of armaments, and 
treed from the nightmare of an ever Immi- 
nent war. 

We rejoice in the knowledge that many of 
you have considered favorably our invitation, 
addressed to all states in the cause of peace 
from Bombay, laat December, to divert to the 
benefit of the developing countries at least a 
part of the sayings, which could be realized 
by reducing armaments. 

We here renew that invitation, trusting in 
your sentiments of humanity and generosity. 

6. In so doing, we become aware that we 
are echolng another principle which 1s struc- 
tural to the United Nations, which is its pos- 
itive and affirmative high point; namely, 
that you work here not only to avert con- 
flicta between states, but also to make them 
capable of working the ones for the others. 

You are not satisfied with facilitating 
mere coexistence between nations; you take 
a much greater step forward, one deserving 
of our praise and our support—you organize 
the brotherly collaboration of peoples, 


In this way a system of solidarity is set 
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up, and its lofty civilized aims win the order- 
ly and unanimous support of all the family 
of peoples for the common good and for the 
good of each Individual. 

This aspect of the organization of the 
United Nations is the most beautiful; it is 
Its most truly human visage; it is the ideal 
of which mankind dreams on its pilgrimage 
through time; it is the world’s greatest hope; 
it is, we presume to say, the reflection of the 
loving and transcendent design of God for 
the progress of the human family on earth— 
a refiection in which we see the message of 
the Gospel which is heavenly become earthly. 

Indeed, it seems to us that here we hear 
the echo of the voice of our predecessors, 
and particularly of that of Pope John XXIII, 


whose m e of “Pacem in Terris” was so 
honorably and significantly received among 
you. 


RIGHTS PROCLAIMED 


You proclaim here the fundamental rights 
and duties of man, his dignity, his freedom— 
and above all his religious freedom. We 
feel that you thus interpret the highest 
sphere of human wisdom and, we might add, 
its sacred character. For you deal here 
above all with human life; and the life of 
man is sacred; no one may dare offend It. 
Respect for life, even with regard to the 
great problem of birth, must find here in 
your assembly its highest affirmation and its 
most reasoned defense. 

You must strive to multiply bread so that 
it suffices for the tables of mankind, and not 
rather favor an artificial control of birth, 
which would be irrational, in order to dimin- 
ish the number of guests at the banquet of 
Ute. 2 

It does not suffice, however, to feed the 
hungry, it is necessary also to assure to each 
man a life conformed to his dignity. This 
too you strive to perform. We may con- 
sider this the fulfillment before our very eyes 
and by your efforts, of that prophetical an- 
nouncement so applicable to your institu- 
tion: “They will melt down their swords into 
plowshares, their spears into pruning forks.” 

Are you not using the prodigious energies 
of the earth and the magnificent inventions 
of science, no longer as instruments of death 
but as tools of life for humanity's new era? 

We know how intense and ever more ef- 
ficacious are the efforts of the United 
Nations and its dependent world agencies to 
assist those governments who need help to 
hasten their economic and social progress. 

We know how ardently you labor to over- 
come illiteracy and to spread good culture 
throughout the world; to give men ade- 
quate modern medical assistance; to employ 
in man’s service the marvelous resources of 
science, of technique and of organization— 
all of this is magnificient, and merits the 
praise and support of all, including our own. 

We ourself wish to give the good exam- 
ple, even though the smaliness of our means 
is Inadequate to the practical and quantita- 
tive needs. We intend to intensify the de- 
velopment of our charitable institutions to 
combat world hunger and fulfill world needs. 
It is thus, and in no other way, that peace 
can be built up. 

7. One more word, gentlemen, our final 
word: this edifice which you are construct- 
ing does not rest upon merely material and 
earthly foundations, for thus it would be a 
house bulit upon sand; and above all, it is 
based on our own consciences. 

The hour has struck for our “conversion,” 
for personal transformation, for interior re- 
newal. We must get used to thinking of 
man ma new way; and in a new way also 
of men’s life in common; with a new man- 
ner, too, of concelving the paths of history 
and the destiny of the world, according to 
the words of St. Paul: “You must be clothed 
in the new self, which is created in God's 
image, justified and sanctified through the 
truth” (Ephesians iv: 23). 
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The hour has struck for a halt, a moment 
of recollection, of reflection, almost of pray- 
er; & moment to think anew of our common 
origin, our history, our common destiny. 

‘Today as never before, in our era so marked 
by human progress, there is need for an 
appeal to the moral conacience of man. For 
the comes not from progress nor 
from science; indeed, if properly utilized, 
these could rather resolve many of the grave 
problems which assail mankind. 

No, the real danger comes from man him- 
self, wielding ever more powerful arms, which 
can be employed equally well for destruction 
or for the loftiest conquests. 

In a word, then, the edifice of modern 
civilization must be built upon spiritual 
principles which alone cannot only support 
it but even illuminate and animate it. 

We believe, as you know, that these indis- 
pensable principles of superior wisdom must 
be founded upon faith in God, that unknown 
God of whom Saint Paul spoke to the Athe- 
nians in the Areopagus: unknown to them, 
although without realizing it, they sought 
Him and He was close to them, as happens 
also to many men of our times. 

To us, in any case, and to all those who 
accept the ineffable revelation which Christ 
has given us of Him, He is the living God, 
the Father of all men. 


Highway Beautification 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, this 
Congress is being given the opportunity 
this week to vote in favor of a more beau- 
tiful America and against roadside ugli- 
ness. 

On Thursday the Highway Beautifica- 
tion Act of 1965 will come to a vote on 
the floor. We must vote in favor of the 
American people and approve this im- 
portant legislation. 

Title III of this bill will provide for 
$230 million of new funds available to 
States in the next 2 years for beautifica- 
tion efforts. It is important to point 
out that this is new money, available 
to the States without matching funds 
and not a penny of this money comes 
from the highway trust fund. 

Therefore, our efforts to give the Amer- 
ican people a more beautiful Nation will 
not in any way utilize money which 
would normally be earmarked for even 
1 foot of highway construction. We 
would not expect our States to sacrifice 
desperately needed highways as a sub- 
stitute for beauty. 

This money will enable the States to 
acquire and maintain scenic corridors 
along the highways. It also will allow 
acquisition and development of publicly 
owned rest and recreation areas and sani- 


_tary and other facilities reasonably nec- 


essry to accommodate the traveling pub- 
lic. 

In order to point out the very beneficial 
financial impact this bill will have on 
each and every State in our Nation, I 
am happy to place the following chart 
in the RECORD: 
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Additional funds available for acquisition 
and improvement of scenic land strips and 
for roadside development pursuant to 
Highway Beautification Act of 1965, fiscal 
years 1966 and 1967 


Additional amounts avall- 
able equivalent to 3 per- 
cent of Federal-aid high- 
— funds apportioned 


State years 


Alabama $2, 304, 179 $2, 495, 113 
Alaska. 1. 211. 468 1, 207, 744 
Arizona 1, 551, 791 1, 742, 506 
1, 270, 802 1, 093, 562 

9, 781, 205 10, 437, 680 

Colorado... 1. 559, 155 1, 526, 908 
1, 440, 203 2, 148, 901 

Delaware. 440, 247 287, 600 
Florida. 2, 405, 936 2, 595, 429 
Georgia 2, 231, 862 1, 960, 232 
Hawai 796, 795 902, 813 
tino seat 72s 4.8.85 
2, 750, 500 2, 624, $24 

1 | Sas 

2, 108. 665 2,341, 256 

2, 890, 063 2, 723, 924 

595, 217 506, 288 

1, 881, 238 1, 724, 912 

2, 283, 578 2, 420, 602 

4, 268, 150 3, 651, 544 

2, 880, 727 2, 77, 168 

1, 466, 177 1, 426, 685 

2, 930, 964 2, 943, 740 

1, 214, 501 1, 338, 242 

949, 005 951, 054 

682, 400 818, 806 

506, 746 550, 717 

2, 747, 086 2, 905, 679 

1,215, 304 1, 440, 553 

5, 685, 045 6, 246, 192 

1, 387, 897 1, 613, 415 

688, 649 732, 708 

6, 870, 423 6, 638, 081 

1, 556, 745 1, 479, 449 

1, 868, 917 1,974,999 

5, 017, 585 5, 560, 152 

464. 876 650, 573 

1, 106, 127 948, 060 

RRS, 719 1, 143, 265 

2, 717, 881 2, 530, 284 

5, 547, 808 6, 237, 533 

1, 485, 131 1, 624, 918 

2 1 % 27 

2, 210, 622 2,618, 414 

1, 557, 253 2, 335, 689 

183 karas 

382, 728 1,344, 030 

1 go 198, 055 


The Real Alabama—Part LXX 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the research activities under- 
way in Alabama are noteworthy for their 
variety. They range from hypersonic 
aerodynamics to water resources. 

The State and various of its agencies 
are engaged in these extensive 
projects because the people of Alabama 
recognize the need for expanding knowl- 
edge as an essential part of economic 
development. 

A summary of some of these research 
projects is presented in the following 


material: 

Research in spinning techniques to most 
effectively use the Alabama cotton crop in the 
State’s textile mills is conducted in the area 
of textile technology. 
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The second of Auburn's research centers is 
the Auburn Research Foundation; incorpo- 
rated in 1944 to receive and handle contracts 
with outside governmental or private 
agencies. 

The foundation sponsored a total of 31 
projects during the past fiscal year with con- 
tracts amounting to approximately $2.8 mil- 
lion. 

When the Alabama-built Saturn I beamed 
to million of people a live televised account 
of {ts orbital approach early in 1964, it was 
utilizing a transmitter designed and built by 
electrical engineers at Auburn. 

Other research in this area includes the de- 
signing and testing of antenna of the type 
used in space communication. 

Another study is directed at insuring sta- 
bility of the automatic control systems on 
large missiles. 

Data developed by mechanical engineers 
at Auburn through studies involving fracture 
toughness of high strength metals is now in- 
corporated in the metallurgical specifications 
for use of high strength steels in missiles. 

Seven volumes of aerodynamic design data 
were compiled and later condensed to a single 
handbook by Auburn aerospace engineers. 
The handbook is now in use by Interested 
Government agencies and industry. 

Another major area of research at Auburn, 
far-reaching in its application to Alabama's 
economic and industrial future, is that co- 
ordinated through a newly created Water Re- 
sources Research Institute. 

Federal legislation provides support for 
administering such an institute in each of 
the 50 States. Auburn was designated by the 
1963 legislature as the location for Alabama's 
institute. 

The institute received one of the first 
matching fund grants awarded under the 
national program of the ent of the 
Interior -a project on the dynamics of chem- 
ical and physical characteristics of water, 
bottom muds, and aquatic life in a large 
river impoundment. 

Among other activity coordinated through 
the institute will be some phase of training 
or research programs relating to water re- 
sources, already underway in many depart- 
ments of the nine academic schools at Au- 
burn University. 

The institute at Auburn will be dedicated 
to maximum efforts in wise conservation and 
use of abundant water resources in Alabama, 
since the State has one-fourteenth of the 
Nation's surface water and some of the most 
important ground water bearing formations 
in the United States. 

The last of the three industrial research 
strongholds In the State is represented by the 
relatively new University of Alabama Re- 
search Institute and Industrial Research 
Park in Huntsville. 

Located on the western edge of Hunts- 
ville, the facility provides a park-like de- 
velopment and favorable operating environ- 
ment for a combination of industrial, re- 
search, and educational activities. 

The building was occupied in June 1964 
and is one of two modern buildings on the 
$30-acre Huntsville campus. 

The research institute was established to 
provide research support for those who may 
seek its services. The building was con- 
structed at a cost of $1.5 million, contains 
64,000 square feet of floor space, and houses 
a Univac 1107 computer and laboratories de- 
signed as specialized facilities for effective 
use in planned research activities. 

Initial capabilities have been established 


‘in the aerospace and missile-related physi- 


cal and engineering sciences. Approximately 
50 people now devote all or a portion of their 
time to the institute’s research program. 
Through this staff, the institute has cur- 
rent capabilities in hypersonic aerodynam- 
ica; electromagnetic radiation phenomena, 
including communication theory and micro- 
wave transmissison through plasma; applied 
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mathematics; control theory; and physics, 
including optics, nuclear, theoretical, and 
chemical physics. 

Total amount of research contract and 
grants in force is approximately $700,000 and 
is increasing. Currently averaging about 12 
in number, these contracts and grants sup- 
port the programs of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration in the 
Department of Defense. 

The institute benefits industry in many 
ways other than laboratory research. 

Through the strong support it gives the 
science and engineering programs of the 
University of Alabama in Huntsville, it pro- 
vides a unique educational and research ex- 
perience both in depth and breadth for em- 
ployees of industries in the area. 

Approximately 78 percent of enrollment 
in these programs in the past fall quarter 
was made up of Government and industrial 
employees, æ 

As a part of the University of Alabama in 
Huntsville, the institute helps provide the 
stimulating environment which industries, 
particularly those with advance technology, 
need for their scientists and engineers. 

For example, the institute provides a con- 
tinuing series of seminars and lectures by 
outstanding scientists from all over the 
United States. These are well attended by 
representatives of Industry and Government. 

Also, results of research currently being 
performed becomes readily available through 
technical publications in industry, where 
they can often be applied to development of 
new products and processes. 

Although current capability at the insti- 
tute is heavily weighed toward aerospace and 
missile-related sciences in engineering, it is 
anticipated that research p of inter- 
est to other Industries in the State will be 
developed as the staff grows and the labora- 
tories become more fully equipped and 
instrumented, 


The Canal Zone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr.SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s announcement that the United 
States and Panama are in agreement in 
principle on a new Panama Canal treaty 
is a strong and effective step toward 
cementing political solidarity in this 
hemisphere. 

This agreement is, of course, the result 
of long, patient and deliberate efforts to 
find a workable solution to the com- 
plexities of the Panama Canal situation. 

The Baltimore Sun commented on 
September 27 that these efforts “now ap- 
pear to have paid off,” and it looked 
down the road, as we all should do, when 
it said: 

The fact that the two countries have found 
a formula for a treaty on the old canal means 
that the formula for the next treaty, one 
appropriate for the mid-20th century, should 
not be difficult to arrive at. 


The Sun’s editorial brings into focus 
the solution to the problem which has 
long embarrassed us in Panama and 
Latin America, and under unanimous 
consent I place it in the Recorp in order 
that all Members may read it: 
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[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Sept. 27, 
1965] 


Tue CANAL ZONE 

The Panama Canal Zono has béen a modern 
embarrassment to the United States. On the 
one hand this country was urging Western 
friends to rid themselves of former colonies 
and warning the resulting new nations about 
the new, sophisticated colonialism of inter- 
national communism. On the other hand, 
a broad strip of land down the middle of a 
sovereign nation, Panama, was governed by 
this country. The aura, if not the essence, 
of colonialism was there. 

Intensive efforts to find a new approach 
to the problem, harmonizing the Panamani- 
and and the American interests, began after 
a bloody riot there in 1964. They now ap- 
pear to have paid off. President Johnson 
has announced the two nations are In agree- 
ment in principle on a new treaty. The 
treaty proposal refiects the diplomatic reality 
of Panamanian sensitivity to colonial-like 
arrangements by making the Canal Zone a 
part of the Republic of Panama. It reflects 
the strategic reality of American sensitivity 
on the question of military defense of the 
canal by giving this country the right to 
maintain its bases there. The canal, itself, 
would be jointly operated. 

Ahead lies the decision on a new, larger 
Central American canal, possibly in Panama. 
The fact that the two countries have found 
a formula for a treaty on the old canal means 
that the formula for the next treaty, one 
appropriate for the mid-20th century, should 
not be difficult to arrive at. 


Panamanian Sovereignty Over Panama 
Canal—Editorial Reaction to Proposed 


Surrender 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesđay, October 5, 1965 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the reac- 
tions to the recently proposed giveaway 
of the Panama Canal have been extensive 
and immediate. Among the clippings of 
editorials received by me is one in the 
September 27, 1965, issue of the Rich- 
mond, Va., News-Leader, which I quote: 

Hooray FoR Tem SME 


President Johnson announced on Friday 
that Panama and the United States have 
agreed to a new canal treaty. After 18 
months, three points have been settled by 
negotiators, to wit: (1) The 1903 treaty will 
be abrogated. (2) The new treaty will effec- 
tively recognize Panama's sovereignty over 
the area of the present canal zone. (3) 
Panama will share in the direct and indirect 
benefits of having the canal within its 
borders. 

Agreement on these three points leaves 
only one question yet to be settled, namely, 
what on earth have the American negotiators 
been doing for 18 months? ‘These are pre- 
cisely the points that have been the aim of 
international communism for years. They 
are not concessions; they add up to a total 
giveaway. When the Americans sat down to 
negotiate, they held almost all the cards: 
Legal right, a humanitarian record, power of 
Iife and death over the Panamanian econ- 
omy, and the power to give or withhold a 
whole new canal. The Panamanians held 
only one card, the 1964 January riots, 
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declared by the OAS to be Communist-orga- 
nized. And now the Panamanians get up 
from the table with the whole pot. 

What have the Americans been doing? In- 
stead of playing poker, they have been play- 
ing Old Maid, They must have been doing 
something to fill up the boredom of 18 
months with nothing to do—because surely 
they have not been pressing the Panama- 
nians for anything. One would think that 
even propaganda for the homefolks would 
demand at least some face-saving formula, 
some complicated device that would conceal 
abject surrender to a gang of blackmallers. 
But the American diplomats have been so 
brazenly intent on dismembering American 
power and prestige that they feel it is neces- 
sary only to wait 18 months to grant what 
they could have granted as well on the very 
first day. 

The effect of withdrawing American sover- 
elguty over the canal and increasing the graft 
to the rich Panamanian demagogs is obvious. 
We will be allowed the headache of running 
the canal as Jong as it seems convenient, but 
we will have no effective protection against 
Communist seizure or sabotage. Under a 
status-of-forces agreement, American troops 
will still be on guard at canal installations; 
but troops are ineffective in a situation where 
sovereign control is vested in a weak govern- 
ment, where the regular security staff is filled 
out and controlled by other nations, and 
where the key technical positions have been 
turned over to the direction of a govern- 
ment that may easily fall under alien control. 
In a moment of crisis, the cans] could be 
closed to our warships, and our ocean-to- 
ocean shipping could be strangled. Let us 
join with Lyndon Johnson in shouting, 
“Hooray for their side.” 


Highway Beautification Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I am inserting two edi- 
torials—one from the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, the other from the Wash- 
ington Daily News, issues of October 2, 
1965, in regard to the highway beautifi- 
cation bill. 

The exact language to be employed in 
legislation of this type is understandably 
controversial and everybody is entitled to 
his own viewpoint. Some have financial 
interests at stake and are concerned that 
their rights be protected insofar as rea- 
sonably possible. A 

While the language of the bill is con- 
troversial, I believe the people of our 
country generally feel as I do that a 
highway beautification program is very 
much in order. As we approach consid- 
eration of the legislation in the House the 
following cditorials may be of interest: 
{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

Oct. 2 1965] 
BEVEN Years LATER 

The late Senator Kerr, of Oklahoma, spoke 
for too many Congressmen when he re- 
marked in 1958 that antibillboard legislation 
was an “esthetic” plot to kill off the free 
enterprise system. This is nonsense. But 
the notion has lingered, and it threatens to 
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keep the present highway beautification bill 
from becoming law. 

The measure emerged from the Senate 2 
weeks ago, buffeted but essentially intact. 
It provides for the virtual elimination of 
billboards along the Nation’s major highways 
by the end of the decade. Junkyards would 
be screened from adjoining roads. And the - 
losers—both the ad companies and 
all property owners—would be liberally com- 
pensated. 

Once it is accepted that highway bill- 
boards must go and junkyards must be 
screened, the bill iself is about as fair as it 
can be. The companies involved have 5 years 
in which to amortize their investments. 
Compensation would be paid not only for 
property taken but also for restrictions on 
the “reasonable use” of property. This 
means the landowner who rents billboard 
space would be paid, too, even though he 
is cashing in only because a tax-bullt high- 
way happens to adjoint his property. 

Generous it is, but opponents aren't in 
the mood to discuss generosity. They want 
the bill dead. One Congressman, zeroing in 
on the legislation as it languished in the 
Rules Committee earlier this week, argued 
that billboards were beautiful. Another 
wondered whether those landowners who 
might rent billboard space in the future 
should not be compensated for denial of 
this right. Some m believe the 
bill might clog the courts with lawsuits 
brought by property owners—as if no reform 
legislation had ever been tested in the courts. 

On balance, the highway beautification 
bill is a good one. Presidential pressure has 
certainly been brought to bear, since both 
the President and Mrs. Johnson have an 
interest in the bill. But the billboard de- 
bate goes back to the Eisenhower years, and 
everything has been said that can be said. 
It is time for to end this 7-year 
dialog and pass S. 2084 into law. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Oct. 2, 1965] 
SPEAK Ur ror BEAUTY = 

Now is the time for nature lovers, in this 
city and elsewhere, to come to the aid of 
President Johnson's embattled highway 
beautification bill. 

The measure already has passed the Sen- 
ate. But it faces stiff opposition in the 
House, where it will come up within a few 
days. 

Lobbyists for the billboard and junkyard 
interests have been hard at work on House 
Members. They have produced all sorts of 
arguments that highway beauty would cost 
too much or interfere with private rights 
by which they mean the right to disfigure 
roadways paid for by the public. 

There is danger that this worthwhile pro- 
gram could be defeated—umnless the voters 
who want a beautiful as well as prosperous 
America speak up. 

The bill which the House will consider is 
not as strong as it should have been, in our 
opinion. Nevertheless, it provides controls 
over unsightly billboards and removal or 
screening of auto graveyards and other ugly 
areas. 

If you would rather look at trees and 
green hilisides than detergent ads while 
you're driving * * * if you'd rather not be 
confronted with thousands of rusting auto 
carcasses * * * if you want your children to 
have a heritage of beauty * * * get busy and 
do something about it. 

A letter, a wire, a phone call to your Con- 
gressman will help let him know that for 
every lobbyist Interested in blocking this 

there are hundreds of voters who 
want it. 

But don't put it off. After the House 
makes its decision, whatever you say will 
be too late. 
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Inauguration of Dr. G. Kenneth Andeen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
auguration of a new president on a col- 
lege campus is a historic and colorful 
event in the life of the academic com- 
munity. But it is also a significant oc- 
casion for the community and State. 
Bethany College, one of the outstanding 
private church-related colleges in my 
congressional district, has just inaugu- 
rated its seventh president, Dr. G. Ken- 
neth Andeen. Dr. Andeen’s inaugura- 
tion as Bethany president signifies a time 
of rededication, new direction, and great- 
er enrichment of educational opportuni- 
ties for Bethany students. I take this 
opportunity to congratulate Dr. Andeen, 
and the college for the important cul- 
tural and educational mission it is per- 
forming for the area, State, and Nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following edi- 
torials from the Lindsborg, Kans., News- 
Record and the Kansas City, Mo., Times: 
From the Lindsborg (Kans.) News-Record] 

WELCOME, Dr. ANDEEN 


Now that the pomp and circumstance is 
over, and it is time to settle down to the 
routine of day to day life in Lindsborg and 
at Bethany College, may we take time to add 
our welcome to Dr. Andeen and his family 
to Lindsborg? 

The official welcomes were many, and I am 
sure heartfelt, but some things were left 
unsaid during the ceremonies, or else were 
touched on only lightly. 

Mayor Fritz Carlson came the closest to 
saying it Monday, when he touched on the 
close cooperation of Bethany College and the 
city of Lindsborg, but due to limited time 
he could not go into detail. 

The people of are pleased with 
the appointment of Dr. G. Kenneth Andeen 
as the seventh president of Bethany College 
and are looking forward to working with him 
and his administration at Bethany College. 

One of the underlying themes of the in- 
augural ceremonies Monday, was the promise 
of consideration for the future of the stu- 
dents, the college, and the faculty. Such a 
program can only mean continued close 
cooperation between the people of Lindsborg 
and the college. 

Bethany College is an important part of 
the Lindsborg community, and when the col- 
lege gains, the community gains, just as the 
college benefits when the community bene- 
fits. 

The development program hinted at dur- 
ing Dr. Andeen's response at the inaugura- 
tion is a good example of what is to come at 
Bethany in the future, and we will be hear- 
ing a lot more about this program in the 
near future. 

Yes, welcome to Lindsborg, Dr. Andeen; we 
have met you, and we like what we see. 
Now the time has arrived for the formalities 
to be set aside, the shirt sleeves rolled up, and 
the task at hand taken care of. 

The job is not going to be easy for any of 
us, but we are sure that Bethany College 
can expect to continue to receive the full 
cooperation of the people of Lindsborg. 

May the coming association be a mutually 
beneficial and profitable one for us all. 
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[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star-Times] 
BETHANY SERVES THE ARTS IN KANSAS 


Bethany College at Lindsborg, Kans., one 
of the strong church-related liberal arts in- 
stitutions in the State, is almost synonymous 
in the minds of generations of Kansans with 
its renowned Messiah chorus. The installa- 
tion of its seventh president, Dr. G. Kenneth 
Andeen, last Monday directs attention to 
Bethany's role in the cultural life of the 
State. e 

Founded in 1881 in a Swedish farming com- 
munity, the Lutheran school almost immedi- 
ately organized the first chorus to sing Han- 
del's Messiah on Palm Sunday. Since that 
time the chorus has grown to hundreds of 
voices from the college and townsfolk, at- 
tracting visitors from many cities. 


Bethany’s imprint on the area was estab- ` 


lished further when Dr. Birger Sandzen, head 
of its art department for 52 years, pioneeded 
in an exhibition of paintings, water colors, 
and prints in connection with the yearly 
festival. The farming community provided 
means for thousands of persons to hear good 
music and view art. 

There are 21 denominational colleges in 
Kansas. Bethany and the others have a dis- 
tinct mission. The private church-related 
college plays a necessary part in meeting the 
demands for liberal arts courses during a 
period of extraordinary growth. 

The smaller school today has the advan- 
tage of close personal relationship between 
student and teacher, an asset that tends to 
be lost in the Impersonalization of the huge 
mass educational institutions throughout the 
Nation. Dr. Andeen assumes the direction 
of a school with a splendid record of service 
in the Swedish—and Kansas—tradition. 


Billboard Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
ladybird’s-eye view of billboard legisla- 
tion as seen by Peg Bracken: 

(By Peg Bracken) 

A friend of mine once remarked, when we 
were talking about highway travel, that she 
tended to lose interest in the scenery as soon 
as the Burma Shave signs petered out. I 
think of her now, every time the conserva- 
tion-and-beautification program comes up. 

As I write, it’s Lady Bird and the billboard 
lobbyists neck-and-neck, though it looks as 
though the lobbyists are gaining in the 
stretch. At least, they've cut down the dis- 
tance a billboard has to be from a Federal 
highway, trom 1,000 feet to 600. 

Just how far away is that? Can you still 
read “Cocktails and Classy Cuisine, Firelight 
Inn, 2 Miles,“ at 660 feet? I hope so. Be- 
cause sometimes it's these little things that 
can give you the courage to press on. 

Several points must be considered here. 
For one, in some places billboards are per- 
fectly OK. Like a homely hat on a homely 
woman, what difference does it make? A nice 
bright airline sign is every bit as pretty as an 
acre of old war housing and a supermarket, 
A big motel sign is just as esthetic as a 
crummy gas pump. 

Then there is the large-thought factor. 
After several hundred miles’ driving down a 
Federal highway through nature's wonder- 
land and staring at all that grandeur, one 
tends to run out of large thoughts. Or, 
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anyway, I do, and I get itchy. I find that I 
welcome the sight of “Chuck m Edle's origi- 
nal Aztec Pizza Parlor, 5 Mi. Ahead, Take 
Quagmire Turnoff,” because it refurnishes 
my mind with things to think about. 

Pizza, for instance. A big hot savory Aztec 
Pizza with maybe some mushrooms on it, 
What do you suppose they charge for one? 

Then I think for awhile about Chuck n' 
Edle. Are they man and wife? Does Chuck 
love Edie? Does Edie love Chuck? How did 
they ever get to this godforsaken place? 
How did I? 

Soldiers overseas in World War II used to 
miss the ads in the stripped-down maga- 
zines, remember? 

And then there is the matter of children. 
When do the kids get their reading practice, 
without any billboards? And what kind of 
car games are they going to play? Counting 
Nebraska licenses went out with the 75-mile- 
per-hour speed limit. But the little ones 
used to be able to count the O's on the bill- 
boards, or the doggies, or the men with hats 
on, or the blonde ladies. I always say, any- 
thing that shuts the kids up for awhile can't 
be all bad. 


We Mass-Produce Almost Everything in 
This Country—Except Character 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Mr. Speaker, I 
believe many of the Members of this dis- 
tinguished body along with myself were 
shocked by the series of demonstrations 
which have occurred here in the Nation's 
Capital and in other parts of the United 
States. Young men and women calling 
themselves students, and others, haye 
conducted marches, sit-ins, and lie-ins. 
Most of the demonstrators, as well as the 
demonstrations, were a disgrace to this 
Nation, a nation dedicated to the task of 
preserving freedom for all the world’s 
peoples. 2 

In this regard I would like to call to 
the attention of my colleagues an adver- 
tisement by the Warner & Swasey Co. of 
Cleveland, which appeared in the Sep- 
tember 6 issue of Newsweek magazine. I 
believe this public service advertisement 
reflects the thinking of many people in 
the United States. 

It used to be that when you wanted some- 
thing, you worked to earn it. Now you stage 
a riot to get it given to you at someone else's 
expense. 

If your father or grandfather lost his job, 
he took whatever work he could get, and he 
went (probably walked miles) to where there 
was work—any honest work—being done. 
Now hordes of relief “clients” refuse a job 
unless it is to their liking, and they demand 
the job be brought to them in their 
community. 

This Nation was built by immigrants (be- 
ginning In the 1600's and earlier) who strug- 
gled here for opportunity, and would have 
scorned the false idea of something for noth- 
ing. Now it seems to be an almost universal 
(and all too often the only) ambition. 

It used to take a lifetime of gruelling work, 
and scrimping for a family or a country to 
earn a litle surplus, a taste of security. Now 
mobs of stupid students and whole emerging 
nations demand they be given it, out of your 
earnings and with no effort on their part. 
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Minority groups all over the earth seem 
to think the world owes them 
they want. So vicious destructiveness 
makes necessary higher taxes to pay for more 
police to protect decent citizens; higher 
taxes for playgrounds and parks which 
hoodlums promptly make unsafe; higher 
taxes for schooling for gangs who don't seem 
to want or are unable to be educated. The 
minority groups whose rights no one seems 
to consider are the taxpayers and decent 
clitizens—who may have been pampering evil 
too long. 


A Thing of Beauty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
highway beautification program launch- 
ed by President Johnson and the legisla- 
tion he has proposed to implement it 
have been hailed by many newspapers 
long concerned with what has happened 
on the roadsides flanking highways in 
their own areas and in their States. 

These newspapers have long deplored 
the conditions found on highways which 
have been permitted to deteriorate into 
shoddy ugliness because of the lack of 
control over the clutter of billboards, 
honky-tonks, and similar eyesores. 

One of New Jersey's fine newspapers, 
the Paterson Call, describes in an edi- 
torial of September 20 some of the high- 
ways in that State as a “disgrace” and 
urges swift passage by the House of the 
pending legislation. It sees in the legis- 
lation an effective means of protecting 
new highways from the fate of older 
ones. 

The newspaper succinctly sums up all 
the issues involved by asking a penetrat- 
ing question: 

Which road would you rather drive on: 
Route 17 with its hot dogs and carnivals, or 
the Palisades Interstate Parkway, with its 
natural beauty? Why any argument? 


For anyone who has driven on both of 
the highways mentioned, the answer to 
the question is obvious. Actually, there 
is no choice because no reasonable motor- 
ist would prefer Route 17. 

The excellent editorial follows: 

From the Paterson (NJ.) Call, 
Sept. 20, 1965] 
A THING or BEAUTY 


The President's highway beautification bill 
has been passed by the Senate, albeit much 
revised in form. It is still a good bill, maybe 
20 years too late. Nothing short of an earth- 
quake can alter the horror of such highways 
as Route 17 or Route 46. These are a clutter 
of honky-tonks, discount houses, pizza par- 
lors, and eye-searing billboards, and so they 
will remain until they are abandoned and the 
strip slums are left to rot into the soll. For 
the new roads, however, there is hope. 

In the Senate measure is a program for 
limiting billboards and screening junkyards 
from view along 266,000 miles of the Nation's 
principal roads. These are the new roads; 
€g, Route 80. The bill authorizes $120 mil- 
lion a year to be spent on landscaping and 
scenic enhancement along all Federal-aid 
highways. 
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This bill was fought long and hard in the 
Senate. Some Members, with strong support 
from a lobby here and there, contended the 
bill is too strong, that it imposes hardships 
on hotels, restaurants, and other roadside 
businesses. The objection is not valid, how- 
ever; signs would be permitted in commercial 
and industrial areas and on the premises of 
the business doing the advertising. But the 
bill does call for the removal of all signs on 
the 225,000-mile primary system. Nominally 
there is now a program of billboard control 
on the 41,000-mile Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem. States receive a bonus of 0.5 percent of 
construction costs if they accept the restric- 
tions. But this has been ineffective. The 
President wanted to make penalties stiff. 
too stiff, perhaps. He had proposed that 
States failing to agree to install Junkyard and 
billboard controls by January 1, 1968, lose all 
their Federal-aid highway funds. The Sen- 
ate bill would limit this to a more realistic 
10 percent of the ald. 

Unfortunate is a condition that compels 
à government to penalize States for main- 
taining highways that disgrace us. But the 
States, in conspiracy with exploiting inter- 
ests, have been willing and even eager to do 
Just this. The penalty clause should be 
strictly enforced. 

The House now gets the bill; swift passage 
appears assured. It should be passed. A 
2-second test: Which road would you rather 
drive on; Route 17 with its hot dogs and car- 
nivals, or the Palisades Interstate Parkway, 
with its natural beauty? Why any argu- 
ment? 


Fund Saving Seen Losing Fleet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, so many 
and such varied statements and proposals 
have been forthcoming in recent weeks, 
from Government sources and from 
within the industry itself, that the status 
and the future of the American maritime 
industry must be a matter of great con- 
fusion to not only the general public, 
but to some in the Congress as well. 

Most helpful in understanding just 
what are the basic issues involved in the 
current administration-industry hassle 
concerning this important segment of 
our Nation’s economy is an article in the 
Baltimore Sun of October 4, entitled, 
“Around the Waterfront: Fund Saving 
Seen Losing Fleet,” written by Helen 
Delich Bentley, the Sun’s maritime edi- 
tor, possibly the most knowledgeable 
writer in the maritime field. This article 
puts forth in clear language the prob- 
lems and suggested solutions. It de- 
serves the thorough consideration of 
everyone in and out of Government who 
should be informed on these controversial 
issues: 

[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Oct. 4, 
1965] 
AROUND THE WATERFRONT: FUND SAVING SEEN 
LOSING FLEET 
(By Helen Delich Bentley) 

Wasnincton, October 3.— The American 
maritime industry is faced with a challenge 
such as it has never faced before. 

And it is one time the industry must get 
together, work as a unit and forget each 
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selfish Interest if the shipbullders, shipown- 
ers, and labor intend to combat the inten- 
tions of the Interagency Maritime Task Force 
and fight for a strong and bigger American 
merchant marine. 

When one consides the fact that the Gov- 
ernment is about to spend 82 billion to devel- 
op a single type of airplane—a supersonic 
plane—and no one is complaining about this 
expenditure, then the maritime industry 
should sit back and ask itself plenty of ques- 
tions about what it has done wrong in the 
past. 

SUBSIDIES AND PLANE FUND 


The expenditure for that single airplane 
is about equal to the total amount of money 
that the U.S. Government has spent in oper- 
ating differential subsidies—allowing for re- 
capture paid back by the shipping industry 
when business has been good—since the Mer- 
chant Marine Act was passed in 1936. 

That covers a period of 29 years. 

And yet all that has been heard, particu- 
larly since Nicholas Johnson became Mari- 
time Administrator, is the amount of subsidy 
paid by the Government for the American 
merchant marine. 

That amount comes to “peanuts” or noth- 
ing when one considers the value of the 
American merchant marine to this country's 
economic welfare as well as its national 
defense. 

SUBSIDIES TO FARMS 


That amount comes to “peanuts” or noth- 
ing when one considers the gigantic subsidies 
paid out to the farm industry every year. 

That amount comes to “peanuts” or noth- 
ing when one considers the expenditure or 
investment for a single airplane. 

Inasmuch as the maritime industry is buf- 
feted from all sides of the Government about 
the subsidy money, about the cost of ship- 
ping American-subsidized agricultural sur- 
pluses on American-flag ships, about every- 
thing in general, it must mean that the 
maritime industry itself has failed some- 
where along the line. 

It has failed to properly sell tts story, its 
value, its worth to the Nation. 

STRENGTH AND SEAPOWER 


From time immemorial, the countries that 
have been the strongest in the world are 
those with strong seapower. When a coun- 
try'’s maritime strength wanes, it has not 
been too long before that nation itself be- 
gan to wane. 

And yet today novices are trying to tell the 
world that the United States no longer needs 
any particular shipbuilding capacity to speak 
of, or many merchant ships. 

And the plan that is simmering within the 
Government is the thinking of those novices. 
CONCERN SEEMS LACKING 

But Russia—the country with which we 
‘compare all of our other forms of power—is 
well aware of the historical fact that the 
country with seapower is the powerful coun- 
try. Russia is building a merchant marine 
that will surpass that of the United States 
within 2 years. 

But nobody within the U.S. Government 
appears to take any heed of that fact. 

When a top Navy admiral was asked re- 
cently whether this was true about Russia, 
he replied that it was. When he was asked 
what was being done to offset it, he simply 
shrugged, looked sad, and said, “Nothing.” 

Japan has recently reported that for the 
first time in its history, its mercantile fleet 
has exceeded the 10 million gross ton mark. 
Japan now has 10,814,000 gross tons of mer- 
chant vessels and proposes to build an addi- 
tional 7,430,000 gross by 1968. 

In a speech in Washington last week, the 
national commander of the American Legion, 
L. Eldon James, pointed out that at the be- 
ginning of World War II, the United States 
had to pay Great Britain more than 6100 
million to charter the Queen Elizabeth and 
Queen Mary as troop transports. 


mittee that troopships no longer were neces- 
sary because airplanes would be adequate to 
transport all combat. troops. 

And yet when Cuba threatened to turn 
into a war, the American-flag passenger ships 
were put on a standby basis. For Vietnam, 
six of the Navy's troopshipsa were taken off 
of their regular run and used to transport 
the ist Cavalry (Alrmobile) Division to 
southeast Asia. 

American-fiag passenger ships are doomed 
in the task force report. 

One question that seems to be forgotten Is 
where to get the gigantic airfields in places 
like Vietnam or Korea to land the troops in 
the supersonic planes. What happens when 
one bomb so easily disables the airstrips? 

REFUSAL OF FOREIGN CREWS 


The Legion commander cited the recent 
refusal of foreign crews to transport Ameri- 
can supplies to Vietnam and emphasized that 
"it is a picture that Congress should not for- 
get when it debates maritime matters.” 

ing defense costs down is one thing,” 
James said. “It is fine, it is important. But 
keeping it down by planning foreign charter 
into our maritime defense is a dangerous and 
serious gamble. It is one that recent history 
has proved we can ill afford to take. 5 

“Let us proceed to build the fleet we need, 
based on new maritime research and develop- 
ment. And let us appropriate adequate funds 
to explore the newest types of vessel propul- 
sion, design, and cargo-handling techniques.” 

OTHER PROJECTS: APPROVED 

“Our manned-space research projects, our 
communications satellite programs, our lunar 
landing explorations, planning and research 
deserve our resources and our devoted sup- 
port. Each holds out the promise for future 
improvement of man's opportunity to ad- 
vance. 

“The sea is here—now—it will be here to- 
morrow with all of its mysteries and oppor- 
tunities, It is a reality and we must face 
realistically its problems and its challenges, 
Research and development necessary to en- 
able our merchant marine to efficiently con- 
tribute to international commerce and na- 
tional security, also deserves our resources 
and our devoted support. 

“Merchant marine research must not take 
a back seat to other research and develop- 
ment planning.” 

SHIPBUILDER BACKS RESEARCH 


Edwin M. Hood, president of the Ship- 
builders Council of America, makes similar 
points concerning research in his most re- 
cent communique to Nicholas Johnson, the 
31-year-old Maritime Administrator who 
started the drums sounding that the subsi- 
dies to the merchant marine are too much. 

Hood points out that the research and de- 
velopment expenditures by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration have amounted to almost noth- 
ing compared with other agencies, The only 
project that has taken any money has been 
that of the NS Savannah; when the 
Savannah funds “are eliminated from the 
Maritime Administration’s figures," Hood 
said, “the contrast (with the other agencies) 
is even more striking.” 

“It can quickly be seen that maritime re- 
search and development programs have not 
had the same vision or support that has 
been assigned to Navy, aircraft, and sero- 
space programs,” Hood said, 

NOTES AIR EXPENDITURES 

“Clearly, Department of Defense expendi- 
tures for aircraft research, plus Federal funds 
for production facilities, have greatly exceed- 
ed the Government's investment in merchant 
ship research or construction. 

“Surely, the vast sums of Federal money 
spent over the last decade for aircraft re- 
search and development—and supporting fa- 
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ciiities—have made it possible for our alr- 
frame industry to remain competitive under 
certain circumstances on 2 worldwide basis, 
in spite of higher U.S. wages and higher U.S. 
material costs. 

“It should not be too difficult to prove 
that Federal support of a comparable magni- 
tude would have made it possible for our 
merchant marine—and supporting ship- 
yards—to be competitive on a worldwide 
basis. 

“U.S. airlines would today be in dire straits 
if Federal Government research and devel- 
opment expenditures had not advanced aero- 
nautics technology. It is bad enough that 
the American merchant marine carries less 
than 10 percent of our foreign commerce, but 
worse that what we do carry is in old ships 
built in World War II days and in a few 
new ships which are basically elaborations of 
World War II designs. 

“While there is much talk of advanced 
concept merchant ships, the planned research 
and development expenditures of the Mari- 
time Administration for advanced ships and 
systems for fiscal 1966 are only a quarter of 
a million dollars. There can be no question 
that such a minuscule effort will hardly ad- 
vance the horizons of our- maritime future. 
A condition with which the industry now 
suffers due to a lack of research and develop- 
ment effort in the past will only be per- 
petuated.” 

WIDE SUPPLY FOR SHIPS 


In another communique, Hood chided 
Johnson for falling to relate in a recent 
speech he gave in his home State of Iowa that 
Iowa like every other State in the Union fur- 
nishes something that goes into the con- 
struction of every ship in a U.S. yard. For 
the NS Savannah, Iowa provided aluminum 
plate, control valves and pumps. 

All Johnson talked about in Iowa, Hood 
said, was the payout of more than “$300 mil- 
lion in subsidy in maintenance of the mer- 
chant marine every year.” 

So the Maritime Administration is going 
to spend a whole $250,000 next year for re- 
search and development for a modern mer- 
chant marine, while the Federal Aviation 
Agency launches a $2 billion research and 
development program for one type of new 
airplane. 

HOUSE BILL FOR SEPARATE MARITIME 
ADMINISTRATION 

The comparisons are fantastic and cer- 
tainly emphasize what was cited last week by 
three Congressmen who introduced legisla- 
tion to make the Maritime Administration 
an independent agency as is the FAA so that 
it will be able to go out and fight freely for 
the merchant marine rather than be sub- 
jected to the Department of Commerce. 

And at the same time, all the shipping 
Interests had better prepare themselves to 
fight jointly in behalf of a strong merchant 
marine program, or the American maritime 
industry is going to be whittled away if one 
group concedes on one point, and another 
on another. If shipowners say they will go 
along with building abroad, thus sabotaging 
the shipbuilding industry, then the ship- 
owners can bet that they will be the ones 
to lose out the next time around. 

TWO LINES AGREE WITH REPORT, 


The only shipowners we know of who sup- 
port the task force report are two whose 
ideas are contained therein. For example, 
Leigh White, president of Marine Transport 
Lines, has been urging building abroad, along 
with permitting American subsidized owners 
to also own foreign ships. Those are among 
the recommendations in the report. 

Jacob Isbrandtsen, head of American Ex- 
port Isbrandtsen Lines, has been calling for 
change in the subsidy setup so the trade 
routes can be flexible and the owners be paid 
on an incentive basis; he also has been urg- 
ing the abolishment of American-fiag pas- 
senger ships. 
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Both are among the recommendations in 
the task force report. 

It actually is hard to conceive the great 
United States of America without any queens 
of the seas crossing the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, particularly the North Atlantic trade 
route. This should not be. 


Time for Congress To Go Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly I opened the pages of the September 
28 edition of the Waukegan News-Sun, 
the largest of the three daily newspapers 
published in the 12th Illinois Congres- 
sional District which I am privileged to 
represent. The lead editorial was en- 
titled “Time for Congress To Go Home,” 
and accompanying it was a cartoon in 
which the legislation enacted by the 89th 
Congress appears as an ultramodern sky- 
scraper. But, this massive spectacle of 
glass, stone, and steel is mounted on a 
timber scaffolding labeled “Hasty Ac- 
tion,” and the flimsy foundation is buck- 
ling and breaking with the weight of the 
superstructure. 

The cartoon cannot be reproduced in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recor but the time- 
ly and sober-sensed editorial can. I 
commend it to my colleagues for 
thoughtful reading: 

Tn von Concress To Go HOME 


Like an overactive gland, a Congress that 
tries to do everything at once can cause seri- 
ous disorders of the body politic, 

So it is with the go-go 89th Congress. 
Heavily dominated by Democrats swept into 
office by the massive Johnson landslide, it 
nas responded willingly—indeed, at times 
overzealously—to. Presidential requests for 
expansion of Federal powers and programs. 

Proposals which any other Congress would 
have approached with caution, the 89th has 
rushed to embrace, sametimes enlarging them 
even beyond Presidential wishes. 
sult, grandiose legislation abounds—from 
medicare and a new Cabinet-level Depart- 
ment on Urban Affairs to rent subsidies for 
moderate income families and Federal aid 
to struggling artists. 

Some of the legislation, it is true, merely 
offers new wrinkles to established programs. 
Although these modifications usually add to 
the budget, they are at least rooted in some 
experience. Quite a few of the major en- 
actments, however, break fresh ground and, 
sad to say, were discussed only hastily. The 
ever-present emphasis was on prompt de- 
livery, not prudent deliberation. 

And the press for more and more legisla- 
tion continues, A example is the bill 
to repeal section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, which gives States the authority to en- 
act right-to-work laws. The bill raises some 
important philosophical questions which law- 
makers choose to neglect in their haste to 
pass the measure and please the White House 
and labor leaders. There really is no valid 
reason why the bill could not be held over 
until next year, If a filibuster against repeal 
of section 14(b) can postpone action and en- 
courage debate of the fundamental issues in- 
volved, it will be a filibuster properly used. 

The need for delay and fuller deliberation 
applies equally to other pending legislation. 
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Congress has done too much already. Time 
is needed to assess the manifold effects of 
ite hyperactivity, to Judge—among other 
things—whether so great a dose of central- 
ized government is the cure for our domes- 
tic allmente. 


United States Again Shows Its 
Good Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, once again, 
President Johnson has announced to the 
world this Nation’s desire for an end to 
the arms race. Through his Ambassador 
to the United Nations, Arthur Goldberg, 
the President offered a new and imagina- 
tive proposal to the Soviet Union to re- 
duce stockpiles of nuclear weapons. 

Many such proposals in the past have 
been rejected by the U.S.S.R. But that 
did not prevent the President from offer- 
ing a new one. He, perhaps more than 
anyone in the free world, knows that a 
way must be found to secure a just but 
lasting peace. He knows the alternatives 
are unthinkable. And so he is deter- 
mined to push forward with new 
proposals. 

As the Houston Post noted recently: 

The fact that our desire for an end to the 
arms race has been demonstrated before on 
Many occasions with little apparent result 
should not deter or discourage the United 
States from seeking ways to end a danger 
that threatens all mankind. Someday, some- 
how, a formula will be found or world con- 
ditions will permit a solution. The possi- 
bility that the time is now is always with us. 


I recommend this thoughtful editorial 
to my colleagues: 

From the Houston Post, Sept. 27, 1965] 
Untren States Acatn Smows Irs Goon PAITH 

In a major statement before the United 
Nations, Ambassador Arthur J. Goldberg has 
once again demonstrated America’s good 
faith in seeking an end to the nuclear arms 
race. 

The fact that it has been demonstrated be- 
fore on many occasions with little apparent 
result should not deter or discourage the 
United States from seeking ways to end a 
danger that threatens all mankind. Some- 
day, somehow, a formula will be found or 
world conditions will permit asolution. The 
possibility that the time is now is always 
with us. 

The U.S. proposals are constructive, and, 
if any other nation ls serious about nuclear 
controls, worth deep consideration. 

In making his suggestions, Goldberg prer- 
aced them with the long-standing US. com- 
mitment to minimum inspection safeguards 
in enforcement of the nuclear test ban 
treaty. 

“We do insist,’ said Goldberg, “on the 
minimum amount of inspection necessary 
under the present state of science to give 
confidence to all that a comprehensive test 
ban is actually being observed.” 

Goldberg’s nuclear proposals were based 
upon two major goals: 

1. That steps be taken to halt the ac- 


cumulation of strategic nuclear delivery ve- 
hicles. 
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2. That a verified halt in production of 
fissionable material for weapon use be ac- 
complished together with transfer of these 
materials in peaceful uses. 

Goldberg proposed that in connection with 
a halt in fissionable material production 
that the United States and Russia participate 
in the demonstrated destruction of a sub- 
stantial number of nuclear weapons from 
their stocks. 

Goldberg said the United States is ready 
to transfer 60,000 kilograms of weapon-grade 
U-235 to non-weapon uses if Russia will 
transfer 40,000 kilograms. 

He further said that the United States is 
ready, if Russia will do the same, to place 
plutonium obtained from the destroyed 
weapons under the International Atomic 
Agency or under equivalent safeguards. 

In another portion of his speech, no less 
important, Goldberg again repeated his Na- 
tion’s firm determination not to permit 
South Vietnam to become a victim of Com- 
munist China's aggressive designs in Asia. 

"Our goals in South Vietnam,” he said, 
“are plain and simple. 

“We seek only to insure the independence 
of South Vietnam with freedom from attack 
and the opportunity for its people to de- 
termine thelr own future * * * 

“We stand ready to withdraw our forces 
when Communist n has ended, and 
South Vietnam is left alone to determine its 
own destiny in its own way by principles of 
self-determination.” 

Goldberg's speech was an impressive dem- 
onstration of America’s concern that the 
search for peace continue, and its conviction 
that selling out South Vietnam will not win 
lasting peace in Asla, 


Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of California: Mr. 
Speaker, in this time of change and agi- 
tation to make civil rights and equal op- 
portunity a reality for all, we must not 
forget that the battle does not involve 
only our Negro citizens. In California 
and the southwestern portion of the 
United States, a substantial population 
of Americans of Mexican-American 
origin also suffer the consequences of 

unemployment, lack of 
education, substandard housing, and on 
and on. 

A principal organization in the strug- 
gle for equal rights for our Mexican- 
American citizens is the American GI 
Forum, which is a veterans family and 
patriotic group founded in 1948. The 
Forum has over 10,000 members with 23 
State groups and 1,500 local chapters, 
one in San Jose, Calif., in the congres- 
sional district which I am honored 
to represent. The Washington office, 
headed by the Forum’s very able director, 
Rudy L. Ramos, is very interested and 
active in national legislation revolving 
around civil rights and migratory labor. 
One of the Forum’s primary aims is the 
education of its members and the public 


-and one instrument for this is their 


monthly bulletin, the Forumeer.“ 
The 17th Annual Convention of the 
American GI Forum was held in Kansas 
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City, Kans., on August 5-8 of this year. 
At the convention, a number of resolu- 
tions of importance to Mexican-Ameri- 
cans and Spanish speaking people 
throughout the country. To highlight 
these resolutions and the vital signifi- 
cance of this organization to a sub- 
stantial population of citizens, I would 
like to have inserted in the RECORD two 
of the resolutions which illustrate the 
concerns and purposes of the American 
GI Forum: 

Whereas the Agency for International De- 
velopment has shown a genuine understand- 
ing of the important role of the Mexican- 
American community of the Southwest can 
play in Federal service, and 

Whereas the Agency has taken the lead in 
setting up a specific recruitment effort in 
the Southwest to achieve the American ideal 
of equal opportunity for all; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American GI Forum, at 
its 17th annual national convention in 
Kansas City, Kans, August 5-8, 1965, com- 
mend the effort being made in behalf of the 
Spanish speaking community by the Agency 
for International Development and its able 
administrator, David Bell; and 

Whereas the American GI Forum has al- 
ways supported programs to help obliterate 
poverty wherever it may exist; and 

Whereas many of our people are aficted 
with the yoke of poverty; and 

Whereas the Federal Government has en- 
acted a war on poverty program; and 

Whereas the Federal Government is now 
attempting to adequately administer this 
program: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American GI Forum 
fully supports the war on poverty, and that 
this organization pledges full cooperation 
and support in the proper administration of 
said program; and, that to achieve the maxi- 
mum results in the effective implementa- 
tion of OEO programs in our areas of con- 
centration, the American GI Forum recom- 
mends the employment of members of our 
ethnic group in the Washington, DC, office 
of OEO, as well as at regional, State, and 
local levels. 


The Best Is None Too Good 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KREBS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past several days we have heard various 
remarks by some of our colleagues about 
conditions at Walter Reed Army Hospi- 
tal. I agree that Members of Congress 
should not unwittingly “pick a quarrel 
with the Department of the Army” and 
I, too, would “hope that we will not dem- 
agog on this” as two of our fellow Mem- 
bers have so ably stated. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I strongly feel 
that our American servicemen and serv- 
icewomen must constantly be reassured 
that we in Congress do care enough to 
investigate charges of understaffing or 
inadequate facilities for hospitalized bat- 
tle casualties. We must not be deterred 
from looking into such charges for fear 
of being labeled a demagog, yellow jour- 
nalist, or worse. 

I commend especially my colleague 
from New Jersey, Representative Dom- 
tnick V. Dantets, for having taken the 
initiative in seeking out the truth or fal- 
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sity of charges involving facilities at 
Walter Reed Hospital, and I wish to 
make available to my fellow Congress- 
men the following editorial from the 
Hudson Dispatch, of Union City, N.J. 
The editorial clearly reflects the justified 
concern that “the best is none too good“: 
‘Tue Best Is None Too Goon 

Reports of primitive conditions existing in 
a Government hospital have been received 
with utmost shock and alarm by veterans’ 
leaders and legislators throughout the coun- 
try, but it remained for a group of Hudson 
County residents to press the issue in Wash- 
ington. 

The clamor for an immediate remedy of an 
appalling situation should be joined by every 
right-thinking American until every conven- 
fence for the wounded and maimed GI's 
who are carried out of the sweltering jungles 
of Vietnam is provided by the Government. 
The best is none too good for these young 
men who have been abruptly separated from 
civilian environments and asked to place 
their lives on the line to prevent the spread 
of the scourge of communism. 

To his credit, Congressman Dominick V. 
Dantets, of the 14th District of Hudson 
County, presented damaging charges on the 
floor of the House with a warning that if 
immediate steps are not taken he would 
force an investigation by the House Armed 
Services Committee. It was a fighting 
speech, the details of which were repeated 
in a communication to Secretary of the Army 
Stanley R. Resor. A probe is strongly indi- 
cated. 


It is unthinkable that in this day and age 
when we spend millions for rocket shots, 
explorations of outer space, foreign aid and 
multiple other things, our fighting men are 
compelled to be institutionalized at a hos- 
pital (Walter Reed) possessing inadequate 
facilities. It is nothing short of abominable 
to force 45 patients in a ward, some of them 
leg amputees, to share a single lavatory with 
only one shower. 

The American people and their repre- 
sentatives in Congress should not allow con- 
ditions like this to continue. It's a disgrace, 
it’s a shame and a black mark against those 
Army Officials who let such deterioration 
creep into a hospital. 

If it is a question of lack of funds, although 
we don't see how that could be possible, Con- 
gressman Daxtzts would be glad to sponsor 
legislation to make money available. He 
adds, I am sure all my fellow Congressmen 
share my feelings that these patients at Wal- 
ter Reed Hospital, many of whom are 
wounded veterans of the Vietnam conflict, 
deserve the very best from their country.” 


Panama Canal: Sovereignty and Tolls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, an inform- 
ative news story on the current situa- 
tion at the Panama Canal by Ralph K. 
Skinner was published in the Septem- 
ber 21, 1965, issue of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 

Because Mr. Skinner has lived on the 
isthmus for many years and has been a 
close student of Panama Canal prob- 
lems, he writes with the authority of 
facts gleaned in the course of personal 
inquiry and on-the-scene observation. 
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The indicated article follows and is 


New Touts SKETCHED: PANAMA CANAL 
RESTUDIED 
(By Ralph K. Skinner) 

PANAMA Crrr, PANAMA.—Panama is con- 
sidering changing the toll rates at the Pan- 
ams Canal when it gets jurisdiction over 
them—something it hopes to obtain in the 
new Panama-United States treaty now being 
negotiated. 

The Panamanian concept holds that tolls 
should be levied on the value of the cargo 
being transported, with expensive cargo pay- 
ing a higher rate than low-value items. 

Although it might even propose lower toll 
rates on cheap bulk cargo such as ore, the 
over-all effect would be a considerable in- 
crease in Panama Canal tolls, thus raising 
total income appreciably. 

SOVEREIGNTY SOUGHT 


This information was disclosed to this 
correspondent by responsible officials of the 
Panama Government. They maintain that 
the United States is subsidizing its own 
water-borne commerce and that of many 
other countries by maintaining low tolls at 
the Panama Canal. This is asserted to be 
unfair to Panama, as a partner in the canal 
enterprise, at a time when more financial 
benefits from the canal are sought by 
Panama. 

In the new treaty currently being negoti- 
ated in Washington, Panama expects to win 
complete sovereignty over the Canal Zone, 
contending this has been promised by Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

An official said that such sovereignty would 
give Panama the right to set canal tolls, 
completely excluding the United States in 
this affair. It is known that a study of Pan- 
ama Canal tolls, tolls structure, cargo statis- 
tics, and other data has been made for 
Panama, 

Panama expects the treaty to spell out the 
substantial direct income it will derive from 
the waterway. Most officials here favor a 

tage of canal revenue, but how much 
is not known. One official told this corre- 
spondent he favors the 50-50 split in Panama 
Canal gross revenues which was proposed for 
Panama several years ago by Dr. Ernesto 
Castillero Pimentel and Aquilino Boyd, of 
Panama's Foreign Office. 

THREE TREATIES DEMANDED 

Actually, Panama is demanding three 
treaties with the United States—not one as 
is generally thought. The three deal with 
the existing Panama Canal; with a possible 
new sea-level canal in Panama; and with 
a status-of-forces agreement covering the 
US. military presence in the Canal Zone. 

A Panamanian treaty negotiator said the 
U.S. military investment in the Canal Zone 
was greater than the U.S. investment in the 
canal. But no figures are eens on the 

of the milit investment. 
xt is known that Panama will ask the 
same terms for U.S. military bases in the 
Canal Zone that Spain received from the 
United States for military bases there. 

Despite the many involved aspects of the 
three separate treaties insisted upon by Pan- 
ama, the negotiations are progressing har- 
moniously and at a faster rate than an- 
ticipated, according to Panama President 
Robles. 

JOHNSON INTERESTED 

Much of this is said to result from the in- 
terest of President Johnson in the discussion. 

Puzzling to many observers here is Pan- 
ama's changed attitude about a sea level 
canal. For some months officlaidom here 
was eager for construction of such a canal 
in Panama. Foreign Minister Fernando 
Eleta even proposed that Panama build such 
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& canal itself with private capital, if the 
United States didn't fall in line with Pan- 
ama's demands, 

Now Panama Government officials take the 
stand that Panama is not desirious of a sea 
level Canal here, arguing that it would wreck 
the economy of the country. Panama, which 
often has played down economic dependence 
on the waterway, now reports that more 
than 60 percent of its foreign-exchange rev- 
enue comes from the Panama Canal sector, 

Consultants recently have made extensive 
studies concerning the impact on the Pana- 
manian economy of the construction of a 
sea level canal over the existing route, over 
a new route in Panama, or elsewhere. The 
United Nations is to prepare a full study of 
the economic future of Panama for the next 
20 years, including the effects of sea level 
canals here and elsewhere. 

Obviously, Panama expects full reimburse- 
ment for the economic dislocation it expects 
to experience if the United States constructs 
a sea level canal. If built at any other lo- 
cation than the existing Panama Canal route, 
it would bring financial chaos to Panama 
City and Colon, the terminal cities of the 
present waterway, officials argue. 

Panama Government officials, with an eye 
on the labor vote, are concerned that the 
labor force of the waterway will drop from 
the present 16,000 workers to less than 1,000 
when a sea level canal opens. 

Panamanians from top level to the peasants 
in the plazas hope that some declaration 
on the current treaty negotiations will be 
made before October 1 when the National 
Assembly opens for its yearly session. 


Highway Beautification Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. KEE, Mr. Speaker, many of the 
Nation’s outstanding newspapers have 
joined the battle in behalf of President 
Johnson's highway beautification bill. 
One of them, the Washington Daily 
News, in an editorial on October 2, ex- 
horted its readers to contact Members 
of Congress and inform them that pass- 
age of the bill is a must. 

Urging its readers to “speak up for 
beauty” the editorial declares: 

If you would rather look at trees and green 
hillsides than detergent ads while dri- 
ving * * * if you'd rather not be confronted 
with thousands of rusting auto car- 
casses * If you want your children to 
have a heritage of beauty * * » get busy 
and do something about it. 


To the Daily News, the beautification 
program is both worthwhile and a neces- 
sity, if the American people are to see 
beauty rather than ugliness from the 
country’s highways. The legislation 
now before us enables us to strike a blow 
against the blight that should have been 
corrected a long time ago. The oppor- 
tunity to restore and preserve beauty is 
ours and we will be performing a disserv- 
ice to future generations if we permit 
that opportunity to slip by without acting 
on the President's bill, 

In my own home State of West Vir- 
ginia, we have an abundance of natural 
beauty and. in fact, our State, with an 
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essential Federal investment, has now 
started construction of a tourism and 
recreational complex that will be unsur- 
passed on the east coast of the United 
States—and will afford relaxation and 
unequaled beauty to all of America. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I respectfully 
enclose for the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House the excellent editorial 
of October 2, which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News: 

SPEAK Ur ror BEAUTY 

Now is the time for nature lovers, in this 
city and elsewhere, to come to the ald of 
President Johnson's embattled highway 
beautification bill. 


The measure already has passed the Sen- 


ate. But it faces stiff opposition in the 
House, where it wül come up within a few 
days. 

Lobbyists for the billboard and junkyard 
interests have been hard at work on House 
Members. They have produced all sorts of 
arguments that highway beauty would “cost 
too much” or “interfere with private 
rights — by which they mean the right to 
disigure roadways paid for by the public. 

There is danger that this worthwhile pro- 
gram could be defeated—unless the voters 
who want a beautiful as well as prosperous 
America speak up. \ 

The bill which the House will consider is 
not as strong as it should have been, in our 
opinion. Nevertheless, it provides controls 
over unsightly billboards and removal or 
screening of auto graveyards and other ugly 
areas, 

If you would rather look at trees and green 
hillsides than detergent ads while you're 
driving * * * if you'd rather not be con- 
fronted with thousands of rusting auto car- 
casses. * * * if you want your children to 
have a heritage of beauty * get busy and 
do something about it. 

A letter, a wire, a phone call to your Con- 
gressman will help let him know that for 
every lobbyist interested in blocking this 
legislation, there are hundreds of voters who 
want it, 

But don't put it off. After the House 
makes its decision, whatever you say will be 
too late. 


Foreign Assistance Appropriations for 
1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House earlier today, 
I include below the full corrected text of 
my closing remarks, which appear in 
the Recorp of last Friday, October 1, 
1965, at pages 24852-24853, in support of 
the conference agreement on the foreign 
assistance appropriation bill. In ready- 
ing the copy for the typesetter, several 
consecutive paragraphs apparently got 
printed out of order and one quotation 
from the law of several which I gave got 
substituted for another. 

The version which follows is as sub- 
mitted to the printer Friday night: 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of the time on the conference 
report to the very distinguished, able 
and sincere chairman of the Committee 
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on Appropriations, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. MAnon] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Passman] for yielding to me the re- 
maining 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to support the po- 
sition which the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana has just taken in regard to the 
pending conference report and the posi- 
tion which he has just taken against the 
forthcoming motion to recommit the bill. 

This bill has in it some $670 million, 

plus, for southeast Asia. Much of it is to 
equip South Vietnamese soldiers—to 
equip them and to feed them and to help 
them fight the battles and share the 
sacrifices in this war for freedom in 
South Vietnam. I support this contri- 
bution to encourage the South Vietnam- 
ese to share in the cost, and in the 
fighting, and in the dying in South Viet- 
nam. 
Some seem to be troubled by the fact 
that the restrictive language provisions 
in the bill and the conference report 
with respect to Cuba and with re- 
spect to North Vietnam are a bit differ- 
ent. The present restrictive language 
with respect to Cuba came about prin- 
cipally in 1962. Many countries were 
trading with Cuba at that time. Over 
a period of weeks and months our Gov- 
ernment was able to shut off free world 
shipping to Cuba by countries which 
were receiving our aid. But it took some 
time. As the gentleman from New York 
has said, we are now making progress in 
shutting off all free world shipping to 
North Vietnam. Our objective, of course, 
is to shut off all free world shipping to 
North Vietnam; but this is not something 
that the President feels can be done im- 
mediately or overnight, especially in view 
of the situation in Greece. A number of 
Greek ships are involved. It is taking 
time. We all favor taking every appro- 
priate step toward the elimination of all 
free world shipping to North Vietnam. 
This is certainly my position and my 
objective in supporting the conference 
agreement. 

In this bill, which the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Passman] is asking you 
to vote for—and which I hope you will 
support—we have forbidden ald to any 
country which provides, sells, or ships in 
its vessels material to North Vietnam. 
We forbid it. We then propose to add 
the proviso— 

Unless the President determines that the 
withholding of such assistance would be 
contrary to the national interest of the 
United States and reports such determina- 
tion to the Congress. ` 


In other words, we are trusting the 
President as Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces; we are trusting him as 
our spokesman in foreign policy, just as 
we have always trusted our Presidents in 
foreign policy matters. My point is, 
Why not trust him who is in command of 
our Armed Forces in South Vietnam in 
this matter of shipping and working out 
these arrangements which are well un- 
derway and which have been quite suc- 
cessful in part thus far? Why not con- 
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tinue to trust him in this matter? We 
trust him with many vital national mat- 
ters affecting our freedom, our security, 
our lives. We trust him with his finger 
on the trigger of the atomic bomb. Under 
our system the President is automati- 
cally charged with many awesome re- 
sponsibilities. 

A vote otherwise could in my judg- 
ment be interpreted as a vote of no con- 
fidence in the President in this matter. 
This is certainly not the desire of any 
Members of the House on either side of 
the aisle. 

Mr. Speaker, in elaboration, may I say 
that the casual reader of this RECORD or 
those not acquainted with the detalls of 
the various provisions of the bill might 
gather that this conference agreement 
with respect to modification of the North 
Vietnam restriction represented a rad- 
ical departure from precedent or prac- 
tice. On the contrary; Mr. Speaker, 
Congress has repeatedly recognized the 
need for Presidential discretion in high- 
ly sensitive situations where national se- 
curity is involved. Cutting off shipping 
to North Vietnam is not the only ques- 
tion at stake; as indicated earlier, im- 
portant relationships with NATO allies 
vital to our security might well be ad- 
versely affected if in our well-intentioned 
desire to hamstring North Vietnam in 
every way possible we should unwisely 
tie our President's hands. That is what 
we have tried to avoid, and that is our 
aim in this conference agreement to 
which some objection has been yoiced. 

But more specifically, Mr. Speaker, the 
whole of the truth about the pending 
provision is this: The only rea] differ- 
ence—the only difference of substance— 
between the original House passed ver- 
sion and the conference version is that 
the conference version permits the Pres- 
idential discretion which I mentioned. 
That is the only difference. And there 
is nothing new or radical about that. 

Elsewhere in the pending bill, in 
amendment No. 10, we prohibit assist- 
ance to Nasser's United Arab Republic 
unless—and I am reading from the bill 
itself— 

Unless the President determines that such 
availability is essential to the national in- 
terest of the United States. 


Elsewhere in the bill, in amendment 
11, we prohibit assistance to Sukarno’s 
Indonesia unless—and I am reading 
from the bill itself 

Unless the President determines that such 
availability is essential to the national in- 
terest of the United States. 


Furthermore, Congress did a similar 
thing earlier this session with respect to 
Nasser and the United Arab Republic 
when we had up the Commodity Credit 
Corporation supplemental] appropriation 
in January. In that instance, we pro- 
hibited the use of any funds to export 
any of our agricultural commodities to 
the United Arab Republic except—and 
this is the point—except when—and I 
quote from the law— 

Except when the President determines that 
the financing of such exports is in the na- 
tional interest. 


Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, for the sake 
of emphasis, I must repeat something 
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others have said, because it is pertinent 
and it is important to an evaluation of 
the question: The conference agreement 
against North Vietnam shipping is 
stronger—much stronger—than what 
Congress adopted only a few weeks ago 
in the foreign aid authorization bill. And 
the conference prohibition is also much 
stronger than the Senate amendment 9 
which it replaces. 

Both the authorization bill and the 
Senate amendment in the pending bill 
merely constituted expressions of the 
sense of Congress about cutting off aid 
under the given circumstances. But the 
conference agreement is a mandatory 
provision—not merely an expression of 
a view. And the conference agreement 
is as strict, as strong, and as prohibitive 
as the original House restrictions in this 
appropriation bill with the single and 
sole exception of the Presidential discre- 
tion provision, which reads— 

Unless the President determines that the 
withholding of such assistance would be con- 
trary to the national interest of the United 
States and reports such determination to the 
Congress. 


During President Eisenhower's admin- 
istration, discretionary language was 
likewise adopted by Congress in dealing 
with sensitive international situations in 
Yugoslavia. There are other examples. 
This policy grows out of a realization of 
the fact that often there are unpredict- 
able changes in world trouble spots which 
require flexibility of action by the Presi- 
dent if he is to serve the best interest of 
the United States. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I hope the coming 
motion to recommit the conference re- 
port will fail, and that we retain in the 
bill language forbidding shipments to 
North Vietnam except in certain in- 
stances and circumstances in which the 
President determines—as he must under 
the conference bill—that it is in the na- 
tional interest to do otherwise and noti- 
fies the Congress to that effect. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I wonder if the 
distinguished chairman of the committee 
could give us an example of a case in 
which the President of the United States 
might determine that it was in the na- 
tional interest of our country to permit 
free world ships to carry military hard- 
ware to North Vietnam? 

Mr. MAHON. The President does not 
favor the carrying of military hardware 
to North Vietnam. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is the 
discretion we are giving him, is it not? 

Mr. MAHON. I believe he needs the 
discretion which is in the pending bill in 
working with certain of our NATO 
allies until this matter can be handled 
in such a way as to enhance the stature 
of the United States in the NATO coun- 
tries and also take care of our interests 
in southeast Asia. It seems to me that 
this is certainly a very wise position for 
us to take at this time under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The President would 
never permit such a thing to happen if 
it was within his power to prevent it. 
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Tyranny of the Majority in United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to insert in the 
Recorp this excellent column by Marquis 
Childs which appeared in the Septem- 
ber 27, 1965, Washington Post. 

Mr. Childs must be commended for 
reminding us of the potential pitfalls of 
the concept of consensus and of the 
importance of the corollary principles 
to majority rule, the freedoms of speech 
and press. I urge my colleagues to read 
carefully Mr. Childs’ remarks: 

TYRANNY OF THE MAJORITY IN THE UNITED 
STATES 
(By Marquis Childs) 

The Johnson consensus is so powerful that 
large areas of policy—normally in past years 
a subject for debate—are now off limits. 
The zeal of a majority President, who by 
temperament and conviction draws the line 
against dissenters, underscores the fears of 
a time of troubles when revolutionary re- 
gimes threaten all order and stability. 

Add to this an expanding Federal Govern- 
ment dispensing money in old ways—the 
House just passed a 81.7 billion pork barrel 
rivers and harbors bill—and new ways such 
as huge defense and research contracts. 
The sum total in the view of pessimistic ob- 
servers is a new America with little resem- 
blance to the give-and-take democracy of 
the past. 

A case in point is what happened to Chair- 
man J. WILLIAM FuLsrRIīGHT of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. Waiting un- 
til after a provisional government haq been 
established in the Dominican Republic, 
FULBRIGHT in a Senate speech delivered a 
carefully reasoned criticism of how the Do- 
minican crisis had been handled. This was 
based on an inquiry before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee with 13 sessions at which 
all the pals testified. 

e the full force of administra- 
tion spokesmen big and little was leveled 
against him. The voices turned up high did 
not so much seek to refute the criticism as 
to discredit the critic. At the lowest level, 
as represented by Senator RUSSELL LONG, of 
Louisiana, the majority whip, the suggestion 
was that if you didn’t belleve Communists 
were about to take over in the Dominican 
Republic then you must have more sympa- 
thy for communism than you knew. 

On careful rereading of the Fulbright 
speech it is hard to discover why the re- 
action was as though it had been an offense 
against majesty. He was saying that as- 
pects of America's policy in the Dominican 
Republic compounded these faults, The ex- 
ample of a Senator soundly birched for fault- 
ing the administration raises a troubling 
question: Is any dialog at all possible on the 
great issues of forelgn policy? 

To put it another way: Must the power of 
the Executive be so absolute in view of the 
threat to America’s security that critics 
should keep silent? An American war in 
Vietnam is rapidly expanding with reports 
of 200,000 troops to be committed by the 
year’s end and yet scarcely a doubt is ex- 
pressed publicly over the authority of the 
Commander in Chief to direct an undeclared 
war. 

Granted the stakes are awesome and the 
power of the Executive great in conducting 
policy with proper secrecy as in the India- 
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Pakistan crisis. Granted, too, that nothing 
succeeds like the Johnson successes. 

Nevertheless, the domination of the ma- 
jority is so all-encompassing that a funda- 
mental distortion of the American system 
seems for the time being at least to have re- 
sulted. More than a century ago Alexis de 
Tocqueville, one of the most searching and 
at the same time sympathetic foreign critics, 
wrote in his “Democracy in America” of the 
danger of the tyranny of the majority. Of 
the tyranny this French aristocrat considered 
the main evil of democratic institutions he 
wrote: 

“The smallest reproach irritates its sensi- 
bility and the slightest joke that has any 
foundation in truth renders it indignant; 
from the forms of its language up to the 
solid virtues of its character, everything 
must be made the subject of encomium. 
No writer, whatever be his eminence, can 
escape paying this tribute of adulation to 
his fellow citizens." 

De Tocqueville was writing of the majority 
itself but his words today might be applied 
to the master of the majority. 

“I know of no country,” de Tocqueville 
wrote, “in which there is so little inde- 
pendence of mind and real freedom of dis- 
cussion as in American. Profound changes 
have occurred since democracy in America 
first appeared and yet it may be asked 
whether recognition of the right of dissent 
has gained substantially in practice as well 
as in theory.“ 

Senator FULBRIGHT discovered in 1957 what 
it meant to go against the majority. He 
opposed the Eisenhower-Dulles doctrine em- 
bodied In a resolution giving the President 
power to use “the Armed Forces of the United 
States as he deems necessary” in the Middle 
East and to spend $200 million as he saw 
fit without congressional restrictions. The 
Senate majority leader then was Lyndon B. 
Johnson. He urged FULBRIGHT to back Elsen- 
hower as he himself had. 

Johnson has triple-starred consensus in 
the political lexicon. But, defined as 
“tyranny of the majority,” consensus has 
another look. 


Conservation 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, the Bal- 
timore Sun yesterday morning carried a 
fine editorial calling for the enactment 
at this session of the highway beautifica- 
tion bill. 

The Sun’s editorial rightly says that 
this modest bill makes good sense as a 
conservation measure to conserve and 
make available for future generations 
part of the natural beauty of America’s 
countryside.” 

Conservatives and liberals— 


The Sun writes— 
Democrats and Republicans have long 
supported conservation of our resources as 
a policy, but the record shows that this is 
something which must be fought for and 


something which can be won by persistent 
effort. 


Mr. Speaker, we should make that ef-. 
fort now, this week. Let us not take the 
priceless asset of America’s beauty for 
granted. Let us act to preserve it as a 
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legacy for our descendants, as Theodore 
Roosevelt and Franklin Roosevelt fought 
to preserve it for us. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the Sun's editorial at this point in the 
RECORD: 

CONSERVATION 


As a conservation measure, to conserve and 
make available for future generations part 
of the natural beauty of America’s country- 
side, the bill pending in Congress to restrict 
billboards and junkyards along the highways 
makes good sense. It is a modest bill, as 
passed by the Senate, but it is a move in the 
right direction, and the program deserves 
support in the House of Representatives. It 
would be a shame to have the legislation put 
over to the next session of Congress for lack 
of the final, determined push needed now to 
bring it to a vote in the House, 

Conservatives and liberals, Democrats and 
Republicans, have long supported conserva- 
tion of our natural resources as a policy, but 
the record shows that this is something 
which must be fought for and something 
which can be won by persistent effort. The 
proposal to conserve the natural beauty of 
our roadsides, is part of the move for pure 
water and pure air. We havea way of taking 
such priceless assets for granted until, as in 
the case of water pollution, for example, we 
find they are slipping away under the pres- 
sure of industrialization, commercialism, and 
the blight of urban sprawl. The House 
should not let the roadside conservation bill 
slip away now, 


A Unique Type: Quiet Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day a syndicated columnist in- 
formed the readers of America what we 
in the House of Representatives have 
known for some time. That is that our 
colleague, Representative JoHN BLATNIK, 
of Minnesota, is truly one of the unsung 
heroes of this body. The citizens of his 
district in northern Minnesota as well as 
all Americans, are fortunate in having a 
man of Jon. BLaTNIK’s caliber in the 
House of Representatives. 

Through his efforts down the years, 
America is now a better place than it 
has been in the past and the legislation 
he has sponsored will make it even 
greater in the future. I am proud to in- 
clude in the Recorp today the column to 
which I refer: 

A UNIQUE TYPE: QUIET CONGRESSMAN 
(By Drew Pearson) 

While others have monopolized the spot- 
light, a quiet Minnesota C by 
dint of sheer drudgery has fashioned some of 
this year's real legislative miracles. He is 
Representative JOHN BLATNIK, Democrat, 
whose gentle manner is merely the moss on 
a character of granite. For in the push and 
press of the backrooms, he has been as 
rugged a political infighter as he was a 
World War II commando who parachuted 
behind enemy lines into Yugoslavia. 

The mild and modest Bars. often 
working in his shirtsleeves late into the 
night, has handled the tedious, unspectacu- 
lar legislation that seldom makes headlines. 


‘ 
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He spent 4 months, for example, merely 
hammering out the Senate-House differences 
in the complex water pollution bill. Work- 
ing with him line by line, equally without 
glory, was a Senate stalwart: Maine’s cheer- 
fully able Senator Eomunp Musxre, Demo- 
erat. 

They shaped compromises that actually 
improved both the Senate and House meas- 
ures, thus producing more effective legisla- 
tion that will clean America’s streams of 
contamination. 

BLATNIK also piloted the difficult rivers and 
harbors bill through the House, carefully 
balancing the public interest against the po- 
litical interests of his colleagues. 

He was assisted by another unsung hero of 
the backrooms, Representative ROBERT 
JONES, one of the few surviving Democrats 
in the Alabama delegation. Together, they 
fashioned a far-reaching, $2 billion program 
to control floods, tap new water sources, 
open new channels to navigation, and battle 
beach erosion, 

BLATNIK also did the painstaking job of 
consolidating the accelerated public works 
projects and the area redevelopment pro- 
gram into a new Economic Development Act 
for distressed areas. This will mean jobs for 
thousands of unemployed workers over the 
next 5 years. 

It was JOHN BLATNIK, too, who led the 
backstage fight to strip the Rules Committee 
of its arbitrary powers. 

The irony is that the underprivilege peo- 
ple, whom BLATNIK has helped most, prob- 
ably understand least what he has accom- 
plished for them. 


Fort Custer Job Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, the Job 
Corps training centers which have re- 
cently opened around the country have 
been an important part of the President's 
war on poverty. Giving young men and 
women a real chance for self-improve- 
ment, the training centers offer a real 
route out of the maze of unemployment 
and hopelessness that creates such social 
chaos as was seen in recent riots in 
Watts, California. 

Much criticism has been directed at 
the Job Corps and its training centers. 
A notable exception, however, is the Job 
Corps Training Center at Fort Custer, in 
my own congressional district. The cen- 
ter, run by United States Industries, Inc., 
and Western Michigan University under 
contract from the Job Corps, has a drop- 
out rate well below the national average, 
and has had considerable success in try- 
ing to help the trainees make their own 
last chance to play a fruitful role in our 
society. Under the direction of Mr. John 
Borum and his able staff, the Fort Custer 
center has made some important steps 
in the difficult task of developing the 
training center idea into a functioning 
and useful institution. 

The thoughtful and perceptive article 
printed below, by Mr. Lane Wick, of the 
Kalamazoo Gazette, details the activi- 
ties of one of the Job Corps trainees at 
Fort Custer. I think it appropriate that 
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this article be inserted in the Recorp, to 

show what an effective training center is 

trying to do: 

Irs Purpose CATCHING On: THEY'RE GETTING 
“SECOND Break,” Many Fort Custer Jon 
Corrs YOUTHS AGREE 


(By Lane Wick) 


Vince McClelland, a slender, quiet young 
man with an east coast accent, is a veteran 
of the newborn Job Corps center at Fort 
Custer. 

He is also a high school dropout, a US, 
Navy veteran, and a former commercial fish- 
erman, Everglades guide, waiter, and phy- 
sical education instructor for small boys. 

“Sure I've had some jobs,” Vince says, 
“but nothing good. I felt the Job Corps 
would be a way to learn a trade and get a 
high school diploma. You can't get anyplace 
without a high school diploma.” 

So Vince is studying clerical courses at 
Fort Custer while attending night school in 
Battle Creek for his diploma. 

He is one of the 350 jobless youths from 
across the country who enlisted in the Fed- 
eral Job Corps and were assigned to the 
Fort Custer training center. 

How does he like it? : 

It's okay, really.“ he says convincingly. 
We were a little disappointed when we first 
arrived, but I think they're doing a real good 
job here.“ 

Vince was among the first group of corps- 
men who arrived at Fort Custer in June. At 
first, there was too little to do and supplies 
were lacking, but this has been corrected. 

Now Vince gets up at 7 a.m. and attends 
classes throughout the day, goes to night 
school, and has plenty of studying to do 
in his spare time. 

Six days a week, Vince attends social 
studies, mathematics, English, and drivers 
education classes on various mornings, Dur- 
ing the afternoon, he spends 3 hours in a 
clerical class. He also attends a daily phy- 
sical education class, 

Since he hopes someday to work in the 
field of data processing, he considers his 
clerical and small business machine training 
at Custer of utmost importance. He studies 
hard. 

“Mac (for McClelland) is one of our best 
students,” says clerical instructor A. H. 
Scherer. He has asked for extra assign- 
ments, and has turned in a lot of extra home- 
work.” 

Another Job Corps official, a group life . 
supervisor, said: 

Vince, we think, knows what he's here for. 
He's well-liked and he's serious,” 

Vince, 21, dropped out of high school in 
Staten Island, N.Y., after the ninth grade. 
Then he went into the Navy. 

After his discharge, he held various jobs 
and then decided to try the Job Corps. He's 
glad he did. 

“I thought, you know, that I was too old 
to go back to high school,” he says, “and 
this seemed to be the answer. I'd like to 
get a diploma and then go on to college. 
I talk to a lot of the group life foremen out 
here (most of whom are college students or 
graduates), and they've helped me plenty. 
They deserve a lot of credit.” 

Vince sees the Job Corps as a last chance“ 
for jobless high school dropouts who failed 
to realize when younger the importance of 
education. 

“I think most of the corpsmen know what 
a good deal this is,” he says. They're seri- 
ous now, where they weren't in high school.” 

Recently, a Gazette reporter followed Vince 
around the Job Corps center for a day, sit- 
ting in on classes, playing basketball, eating 
at the mess hall, conversing with other 
corpsmen in Vince's barracks. 

The asked numerous corpsmen 
how they liked the Custer Center. 

Not a single corpsman said he did not like 
living at the center. Since en can 
quit the center at any time, it’s understand- 
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able why disenchanted youths are few there. 
If they don't like it, they don’t stay. 

According to center officials, only about 5 
percent of the corpsmen assigned to the 
Custer Center have dropped out. 

_ Officials consider this dropout low, especially 
in the light of reports from other Job Corps 
centers, which list dropout rates at over 30 
percent. 

Newsweek, the national weekly news mag- 
azine, reported in its September 13 edition 
that the dropout rate nationwide is 10.6 per- 
cent. 

Vince McClelland rooms with three other 
youths in a reconditioned two-story barracks 
which houses 40 corpsmen. 

Two double bunks, two desks, two easy 
chairs, and four metal lockers are in the 
room. It is partitioned off from other rooms 
but has no doors. Noise from record players, 
radios, and bull sessions echoes loudly 
through the building during daytime hours 
when corpsmen aren't in classes. 

“We don’t have any trouble sleeping,” 
Vince said. We have a ‘quiet hour’ at night, 
and most of the guys follow it pretty good. 
After ‘lights out,’ it's quiet.” 

After the 7 a.m. wake-up, Vince helps clean 
the room, then goes to breakfast. 

Food. in both quality and quantity is good; 
he says Corpsmen may have as much to eat 
as they like, but are told to eat everything 
they put on their plates, 

Visitors, reporters included, can eat with 
the corpsmen but must pay for their own 
meals. At lunch time with Vince, the re- 
porter enjoyed chicken, tossed salad, mashed 

bread and butter, corn, milk, and 
canned cherries. 

In the classroom, Vince is quick to partici- 
pate in group discussion. 

Last week during a class taught by Wil- 
liam Boards, a tall social studies instructor, a 


were called on to comment on the 
performance of the jobseekers and the per- 
sonnel manager. 


A Chicago youth 
sought a job as a stereotyper. 
questioned him at length about his back- 

and future plans. * 

Vince spotted two errors the personnel 
manager looked at the application form in- 
stead of the jobseeker when talking, and 
the jobseeker looked out the window most 
of the time. 

Other corpsmen joined in with construc- 
tive criticism, and a lengthy discussion 
evolved over whether a jobsecker should 
answer with “yes, sir,” or just “yes” during 
an interview. 

Boards convinced the class that “yes, sir,” 
was the better reply. 

In his drivers education class, Vince and 
two other youths drove about the Fort 
Custer area with instructor Wilson Hibbard. 
It was the first day of behind-the-wheel 
training, and the corpsmen discovered they 
had plenty to learn before passing the 
course. 

An hour of basketball followed, and then 
Vince spent the noon hour in the messhall. 
His afternoon clerical class lasted until 4 
p-m. and that night he attended the first 
night-school session in Battle Creek. 

On weekends, corpsmen are allowed to 
visit neighboring cities, including Battle 
Creek and Kalamazoo, for recreation. 

Battle Creek Police Chief Clifford D. 
Barney told the Gazette that his department 
has had some trouble with visiting corpsmen 
in that city, mostly involving liquor offenses, 
He said about 8 to 10 corpsmen have been 
arrested since the center opened. 

“Considering the number of boys they 
have out there,“ he said, there hasn't been 
too much trouble.” 

Barney said none of the corpsmen have 
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been involved to his knowledge in a serious 
crime. 

Kalamazoo police reported that they have 
had minor problems with some corpsmen 
visiting here, also involving liquor violations, 

When Vince McClelland visited Kalamazoo 
recently. he walked around Western Mich- 
igan University. He said it was the first 
college campus he had ever been on. 

It's really nice,” he said. “I talked to 
some of the students, and it made me want 
to go to college all the more.” 

Vince, and numerous corpsmen at Fort 
Custer, think the Job Corps center there is 
“OK,” and are working at improving their 
own lot. 

When asked what the center lacks, the 

an there often replies with a grin: 

“Girls, man, girls.” 

But few corpsmen com about the 
center's routine, its food, or other conditions 
there. 

Several weeks ago, there were reports from 
Camp Breckinridge, near Morganfield, Ky., of 
corpsmen rioting and State troopers being 
called in to keep order. It was reported that 
a shakedown racket was going on there 
among corpsmen, with some youths paying 
others to insure their own safety. 

Job Corps officials complained that such 
incidents were overemphasized by the press, 
and one W. n official said: 

“People are dwelling on isolated incidents 
to attack the program.” 

Vince McClelland was asked if Fort Custer 
corpsmen had heard of the Camp Breckin- 
ridge disturbances. 

“Oh, yeah,” he replied, “we heard about it 
but nobody talked about it much. Nothing 
like that could ever happen here. 

“Most guys here are pretty serious about 
the Job Corps. They had a break when they 
went to high school, but they didn’t realize 
the necessity then. Now they do. This is a 
second break for a lot of guys.” 

Vince said that when he leaves the Job 
Corps at the end of his training he plans on 
talking to some of his friends who might 
benefit from joining the program. 

He believes in it. 

“I hope you got the right idea about this 
place,” he told the reporter. 


State Ticks Because of Its “Winders” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD I. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 19688 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, for 
those of us fortunate enough to have 
been born and raised in Indiana, the 
blessings of our State are well known 
and appreciated. 

Others unacquainted with the advan- 
tages of Indiana citizenship can glean a 
great deal of understanding about the 
State from an excellent article written 
recently by Mr. Robert Corya, the capa- 
ble business editor of the Indianapolis 
News. 

Mr. Corya's article explains why In- 
diana is attracting new industry and resi- 
dents. The article follows: 

[From the Indiana News, Sept. 29, 1965] 
STATE Ticks BECAUSE or Irs "WINDERS" 
(By Robert Corya) 

Why does industry prosper in Indiana? 


A 32-page booklet published by the State 
tells the world why. 
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It points out that from 1954 to 1963 capi- 
tal for manufacturing climbed from 
$301,247,000 to $568 million. 

A lot of what the booklet says has already 
appeared in a continuing flow of informa- 
tion. Perhaps the publication’s best service 
is to wrap up the facts and put them in- 
side a single booklet, 

Indiana ranked ninth nationally in the 
number of employees in manufacturing, with 
611,500 workers. Of a 1960 population of 
4,662,000, the State had a labor force of 
1,793,000 persons. It takes only a drive any- 
where in the State to see the rising influence 
of urban life. Like it or not, Indiana's 
fields are becoming paved with shops, fac- 
tories, highways, subdivisions. 

By 1972 Indiana will have more interstate 
highway mileage for its size than any other 
State. More than 385,000 trucks are regis- 
tered in Indiana. Three of the Nation's six 
largest moving companies have Indiana of- 
fice headquarters. Indiana ranks fifth 
among States in highway mileage per square 
mile of area. 

More than 6,000 miles of “main track” are 
operated by 15 class I rallroads—5,600 more 
miles for multiple main lines, sidings, and 
yards. All main lines east of Chicago and 
St. Louis pass through Hoosierland. North- 
ern Indiana has the sixth highest concen- 
tration of railroad lines in the Nation. 

Map dots representing airline service makes 
Indiana look like it’s suffering from measles. 
Jets roar into and away from Indianapolis 
in growing regularity. There are 105 air- 
ports able to handle passengers and freight. 

One of these days Indiana will have access 
to the world by ocean vessels. Already one 
of the world’s largest steel mills, computer- 
equipped, is but a rowboat-ride away from 
the proposed harbor site. At the southern 
end is a river that carries more than 80 mil- 
lion tons of shipping a year. All along that 
great winding Ohio and Lake Michigan are 
rising plants that will be abie to reach 
directly 80 percent of the United States, ex- 
cluding Hawaii and Alaska. 

Electric power-generating facilities turn 
out more than 6 million kilowatts. Indiana 
has five major electrical power companies. 
Natural gas lines cross all but 2 and serve 
all but 4 of the State’s 92 counties. Ten 
major companies distribute gas around the 
State. 

More than 1,000 lakes are providing 326 
square miles of water. Reservoirs are rising 
all the time. A creek and river map looks 
like the cracks in a shattered window pane, 

Research continues in some of the finest 
2 and private laboratorles in the 
wor) 


The State is within 800 miles of 41 of the 
top 50 consumer markets in the country. 
The State has an unlimited variety of nat- 
ural wonders—hills, dunes, forests, coal, val- 
leys, plains. 

Climate? Well, some folks leave Indiana 
in winter and some in summer, And weather 
runs a close second to cars as a topic of 
conversation. There is something for the 
Eskimo and the swimmer. Sometimes it just 
requires a little waiting. Four seasons, not 
one or two, grace the entire State. 

Some of the finest buildings tn the world 
are that way because of Indiana limestone. 
The people are a wide mixture, just about as 
wide as the world’s population itself. Some 
grumble, some cheer, but few leave for good 
and many more arrive, for good. 

It has culture, it has history. It housed 
one of the Nation's greatest Presidents. It 
helped open the door west. It has its critics, 
although none come to mind. And it has 
its tooters. And that’s what this was all 
about. That's why industry prospers in 
Indiana—and a lot of other things for that 
matter. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, recent 
newspaper articles have reflected unfav- 
orably upon the motivation of the 
Owens-Illinois Co., in requesting a sugar 
quota for its holdings on the island of 
Great Abaco in the Bahamas. 

Believing that all parties to a contro- 
versy are entitled to have their sides of 
the story properly presented before the 
American public, I submit herewith a 
statement by the executive vice president 
of Owens-Illinois, Inc., Mr. Hugh C. 
Laughlin. 

From the statement made by Mr. 
Laughlin and also from conversations 
with members of the House Agriculture 
Committee, who have devoted long hours 
to a conscientious study of the problem 
of sugar quotas, I sincerely believe that 
the action of Owens-Hlinois, Inc., is per- 
fectly proper and demonstrates a true 
compassion for their former employees 
on the island of Great Abaco. 

The statement follows: 

THE Interest OF OWENS-ILLINOIS, INC., IN 
THE BAHAMA SUGAR QUOTA 

Since 1956 Owens-Illinois has conducted 
& pulpwood harvesting program in the Ba- 
hamas under a long-term Crown lease. 
Headquarters for this operation is now at 
Snake Cay on Great Abaco Island from 
which point wood is barged to a papermill 
in Jacksonville, Fla. More than $5 million 
are now invested in dock facilities, handling 
and hauling equipment, housing for em- 
ployees, utilities systems and roads which 
total 1,000 miles. This investment has 
created employment for 500 persons whose 
rates of pay are fully equal to those paid in 
the southeastern United States for com- 
parable work. Total annual payroll for this 
operation in 1964 was $1,319,000. 

This pulpwood harvesting operation will 
cease in mid-1967 when all suitable wood 
will haye been cut. It takes approximately 
25 years to produce marketable trees under 
modern methods of forestry management in 
the Bahamas. Owens-Illinois feels an obli- 
gation and has a sincere desire to provide 
employment in this area where other oppor- 
tunities for gainful work are almost non- 
existent. The entire economy of the island 
would benefit from the continued use of the 
capital Owens-Illinois has already invested 
in this operation. 

Extensive studies indicate that soll and 
climatic conditions on Great Abaco, and its 
location 185 miles from the Florida main- 
land, favor cultivation of cane and produc- 
tion of raw sugar. Plantings made in 1964 
now provide a source of seed cane for an 
immediate replanting of 1,500 acres which 
would allow prompt development of this 
venture. Preliminary engineering now in 
progress will allow completion of a 50,000- 
ton capacity mill in late 1967. 

This program is planned to phase in as the 
wood cutting operation phases out and would 
in its first year provide a payroll of $1,151,000, 
and an eventual payroll than the 
$1,319,000 now provided. Additional capital 
funds in the order of $20 million will be 
required to consummate this program, and 
some participation in the U.S. market is 
necessary to justify this investment. 
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Such U.S. market participation appears to 
conform fully with the purposes of the Sugar 
Act in that Great Abaco would constitute the 
closest offshore source of sugar (3 days de- 
livery to United States) efficiently and eco- 
nomically produced. The strategic location 
of this island in relation to U.S. refiners is 
unique. 

Perhaps more importantly, the opportunity 
for participation of the Bahamas under the 
U.S. quota system (even in the small amount 
of one-tenth of 1 percent of the total quota) 
would provide much needed support for the 
island's economy and employment oppor- 
tunities for a friendly, neighboring country 
with a stable government, which has con- 
tinuously worked in a splendid spirit of co- 
operation and helpfulness with the Govern- 
ment of this country, especially as regards 
missile tracking stations and the major 
naval installation on Andros Island. 

U.S. dollars spent for Bahamian sugar will 
be like dollars spent domestically in that we 
are the Bahamas“ principal supplier and 
trade balances run preponderantly in our 
favor even if American tourlsm expenditures 
are included. 

In summary, quota participation by the 
Bahamas would provide: 

1. A close-by, dependable, low-cost source 
of sugar. 

2. Support for a friendly, nearby, stable 
government. 

3. Employment opportunities—the absence 
of which would cause disruption and tragic 
hardship. 

4. Continued use of presently existing road 
systems, dock and shipping facilities, heavy 
handling and hauling equipment, housing, 
schools, utilities, etc. 

Huon C. LAUGHLIN. 


Pope Paul VI Visits the Bronx 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very proud yesterday when Pope Paul VI 
honored my city and my borough of the 
Bronx with a personal visit. The re- 
spect that his presence evoked among 
members of every faith testified to the 
joy that we all felt. The Bronx Press 
Review, a weekly newspaper that so ac- 
curately reflects the sentiment of our 
borough, published an editorial that was 
particularly appropriate to the occasion. 
It noted that citizens of the Bronx put 
aside their sectarian feelings to welcome 
the Pope with unanimous warmth. 

With permission, I wish to insert in 
the Record the editorial of the Bronx 
Press Review, which. follows: 

Porn PauL VI Visirs THE Bronx 

A most signal honor will come to the 
Bronx on Monday when Pope Paul VI, head 
of the Roman Catholic Church throughout 
the world, comes to Yankee Stadium on 
Monday to celebrate mass on the same day 
he brings a message of peace to the United 
Nations. 

All Bronxites can feel honored with this 
visit to our area. Catholics of the borough 
will, of course, experience a deep and per- 
sonal surge of joy and warmth over the visit, 
but persons of all other faiths can share in 
this feeling, too. 

We have had great historic moments and 
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periods In our borough. The United Nations 
has used our purlieus for home. But prob- 
ably never in the history of our Bronx has 
the eyes of the whole world, not just Chris- 
tendum, been centered upon our locale with 
the interest and hope, respect and sympathy 
as will be vouchsafed on Monday. 

We bid the pontiff welcome to our land, 
we wish him the utmost success in his er- 
rand of peace and goodliness. 

And we ask his blessing and his prayers 
on behalf of all of us here in the Bronx, 
believers and nonbelievers, at a time when 
his own flock is flushed with pride and hope 
and the great Jewish community of the bor- 
ough is immersed in its own deeply religious 
holy days. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include my 
weekly report to the people of the 
righ hy District of Alabama for October 

1965: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Int Martin) 


JOHNSON-LIBERAL BLOC DEFEATED ON HOME 
RULE FOR WASHINGTON 


The defeat of the President's home rule 
for Washington bill was an indication that 
many Members of Congress have decided 
they have had enough of pressure tactics 
and unconstitutional ralds on the power of 
Congress to legislate. After 3 days of bitter 
debate and under heavy pressure from the 
House leadership, the President went down 
to a smashing defeat when the amendment 
by Congressman Stsx, of California, was 
adopted 227 to 114. Conscientious Democrat 
Congressmen joined with an overwhelming 
majority of Republicans to pass the Sisk bill 
which insured the defeat of the Johnson bill 
which would have turned the Capital City 
over to local politicians with no control by 
Congress. Under the Constitution the Con- 
gress has no right to turn the responsibility 
for operation of the Federal City over to 
local people. 

The Sisk bili calls for a referendum by a 
majority of the registered voters of Wash- 
ington on the question of home rule, the 
election of a charter commission and the 
submission of any charter drawn, to the peo- 
ple of the District and to, gongress. Most 
observors agree that home rule ts dead for 
this session and could be dead for some time. 

While the defeat on home rule was the 
most spectacular defeat for Lyndon Johnson, 
there have been several votes lately which 
indicate that Congress may want to get rid 
of its rubberstamp reputation. With not 
a single Republican vote lost, enough Demo- 
crats joined in saying the Governors’ veto 
over projects in the individual States in the 
Tecently passed antipoverty bill. A lineup 
of Republicans and Democrats defeated one 
of the President's pet projects, the Dickey 
Lincoln $300 million public power project in 
the public works bill. A conference of Sena- 
tors and Members of the House has put 
some very important limitations on the num- 
ber of immigrants from the Western Hemis- 
phere in the President’s immigration bill. It 
now appears that a determined Senate may 
be able to defeat repel of section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act for this year, thus 
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preserving the rights of the States to legislate 
on right to work laws. 
REPEAL OF SECTION 14 (B) 

Repeal of section 14(b) which protects the 
rights of individual workers from being 
forced to join a union is probably one of 
the most crucial bills before Congress, The 
President and northern big city labor bosses 
are determined to take this protection of in- 
dividual rights out of the law. At the pres- 
ent time a number of Senators are com- 
mitted to take part in extended debate (more 
popularly known as a filibuster) to prevent 
the repeal bill from passing. Both Alabama 
Senators have stated they are against repeal 
and I hope they will take an active part in 
the extended debate because it will take more 
than just saying they are against repeal or a 
„no“ vote to prevent the repeal bill from 
passing. 

SOME IMMIGRATION FACTS 

Many of the facts about what the Pres- 
ident’s immigration bill will do have not 
been told to the public. Under present law, 
approximately 158,000 overseas immigrants 
may be admitted each year into the United 
States, Only about 100,000 of this number 
choose to come in. About 200,000 nonquota 
immigrants are admitted each year, making 
a total of about 300,000 who come in every 
year under present law. 

The new bill increases the number of 
those who may be admitted from overseas 
from 158,000 to 170,000; 20,000 a year is 
allotted to each of the European, African 
and Asian countries—the latter two cata- 
gories are now limited to 100 annually. In 
addition to the 170,000, the new bill admits 
parents, wives, or husbands, and unmarried 
minor children of American citizens, plus 
additional numbers from the Jamaica and 
Trinidad-Tobago area. So instead of the 
170,000, at least 200,000 will become admis- 
sible from these sources. When we add this 
200,000 to the 200,000 now being admitted 
from nonquota countries, we will be bring- 
ing in an additional 400,000 people a year 
to compete with American workers for jobs. 
Many of those coming from Asian and 
African countries will be unskilled, thus 
creating added competition for jobs among 
those who are now finding employment op- 
portunities most difficult. This bill is an- 
other example of the promise versus the 
reality of L.B.J.’s Great Society programs. 

POLITICAL ACTIVITY BY TAX-EXEMPT GROUPS 


In answer to many of those who have writ- 
ten to me asking about the political activities 
of the National Council of Churches and 
other religious groups, I am making a thor- 
ough study of such activities and hope that 
by early next year I will have a report and 
recommendations for consideration by Con- 
gress and the people. In the meantime, I 
believe the National Council of Churches 
and many other church groups are skating 
on very thin ice by engaging in lobbying and 
political activities. As religious groups they 
are tax-exempt, but as lobbying groups and 
groups engaging in partisan politics, they 
are subject to taxation under the law. 

Many Members of Congress have been dis- 
turbed by the open activity of the National 
Council of Churches in support of the move 
to unseat the legally elected members of 
Congress from Mississippi, their activity for 
the voting rights bill to penalize six South- 
ern States, their efforts in trying to get the 
Washington home rule bill through Con- 
gress. I think, too, many church members 
are deeply concerned about such activities 
where national religious organizations use 
the money of individual churches and church 
members to support causes with which the 
individuals are in disagreement. By such 
activities we are also putting into grave 
danger the doctrine of separation of church 
and state. 
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Hurricane Betsy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THD HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. HEBERT Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 8, 1965, Hurricane Betsy struck 
the Southeast and gulf coast of the 
United States with maniacal fury. This 
hurricane, which was the most vicious 
wind ever to sweep out of the Caribbean, 
left a toll of death and destruction that 
continues to mount day by day. 

As I had previously advised the House, 
the primary target of Hurricane Betsy's 
rage was the great city of New Orleans 
which experienced the brunt of this 
frightful storm. 

At the present time, the death toll has 
reached the 70 mark, and damages have 
passed the $1 billion mark. 

The President, who personally visited 
this devastated area on the 10th of 
September, the day after the storm, 
therefore promptly and properly de- 
clared this a major disaster area and au- 
thorized Public Law 875 assistance. 

The news media of our country have 
detailed harrowing accounts of this 
great storm and the devastating impact 
that it has had on the New Orleans area. 
However, with deference to our news 
media, I do not believe they have prop- 
erly chronicled the great heroism and 
unparalled spirit of cooperation that was 
triggered by Hurricane Betsy’s brief but 
disastrous visit. 

I, therefore, feel it absolutely essen- 
tial that I attempt to establish for the 
Recorp this magnificent demonstration 
of neighborliness and humanitarianism. 

Every Federal and State agency, even 
remotely capable of assisting the resi- 
dents of this stricken area, immediate- 
ly volunteered to provide every possible 
assistance within their own resources 
and capabilities. Even before Hurricane 
Betsy struck the area, the Army Corps 
of Engineers, the U.S. Coast Guard, the 
U.S. Navy, civil defense authorities, and 
every other agency, both local and na- 
tional, were preparing for the worst. 

If it were not for this coordinated 
effort on the part of all concerned, in- 
cluding the often unsung hero—the ordi- 
nary citizen—the loss of life would un- 
doubtedly have been much higher. 

Having been warned of Betsy’s impend- 
ing arrival, the Coast Guard’s Rescue 
Coordination Center in New Orleans 
braced itself for an around-the-clock 
ordeal. Every helicopter capable of 
getting off the ground was pressed into 
service to pick up the desperate men, 
women and children who suddenly found 
themselves marooned in a brown, swirl- 
ing flood. Eleven Coast Guard helicop- 
ters evacuated 1,144 persons, rted 
22 medicos, and flew 140 sorties. At 
the same time, 9 Navy helicopters evacu- 
ated 885 persons and flew 25 sorties. 

The effective rescue efforts of the pilots 
who flew these helicopters cannot be 
overemphasized. They lifted hundreds 
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of men, women, and children from flood- 
ed rooftops as the water overflowed the 
levies and surged over the tops of auto- 
mobiles in the streets. 

In surface operations, Coast Guard and 
Navy boats and vehicles in the New Or- 
leans area evacuated more than 11,500 
persons and transported many tons of 
food, water, and medical supplies. More 
than 11,000 homeless persons were shel- 
tered at the naval station and the naval 
air station during Hurricane Betsy and 
during its aftermath. 

Dispensaries at the two naval stations 
Provided emergency treatment to over 
1,400 civilian refugees during the first 
days of the disaster. Medical services 
were also made available to more than 
9,000 additional persons who sought tem- 
porary shelter at the naval station. 

The Army Corps of Engineers were 
magnificent during this disaster. Per- 
sonnel of the New Orleans District, un- 
der the direction of Col. Thomas J. 
Bowen, district engineer, directed rescue 
work, flood damage assessment, location 
of wrecks and other obstructions to navi- 
gation, and restoration of navigation 
facilities. 

Under the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning’s direction, the Army Engineers 
rendered major assistance in restoring 
power and dewatering flooded areas in 
New Orleans and in the Venice area of 
Plaquemines Parish. These inundated 
areas in the Greater New Orleans area 
resulted from many breaks in the levees. 
The resulting power failures increased 
the problem manifold for the Corps of 
Engineers in their efforts to dewater 
more than 9 square miles of the city. 

Other complicating factors confront- 
ing the Corps of Engineers was the fact 
that more than 300 vessels of all types 
and sizes were sunk during the hurri- 
cane within the Louisiana disaster area, 
including Barge MTC 602, carrying about 
600 tons of liquid chlorine. 

I am happy to add that after inten- 
Sive search operations which were co- 
ordinated by the Coast Guard under the 
command of Major General Reaves, 
commanding general of Fort Polk, La., 
the missing chlorine barge was found on 
the 16th of September, 1965. The barge 
was found at River Mile 226.8 and about 
200 feet from the east bank of the river, 
and approximately 400 yards from the 
main navigational channel. The depth 
of water over the highest point of the 
barge is approximately 40 feet. As a 
consequence, the river. was opened to 
navigation on the 17th of September. 

The Army Corps of Engineers, the 
Navy, the Coast Guard, and the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey all actively partici- 
pated in this search, 

Patrol boats with chlorine detection 
equipment now check this area every 
half hour, and the U.S. Public Health 
Service also takes periodic samples of the 
water. 

The news media have accurately 
and fully described other precautionary 
measures taken by Federal and local offi- 
cials, including the availability of more 
than 117,000 gas masks. 

I am happy to advise that the Corps 
of Engineers, the Office of Emergency 
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Planning, and the Department of Justice, 
have jointly agreed that the barge should 
be removed under the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 875—the Natural Disaster Act of 
1950. I further understand that a con- 
tract for salvage of the barge has been 
let and the work is scheduled to begin on 
or bout the 4th of October. 

I have outlined in some detail the cir- 
cumstances surrounding this single in- 
cident for the dual purpose of-providing 
you the latest, accurate information on 
this subject, and also for the purpose of 
illustrating the marvelous spirit of co- 
operation that imbued everyone in the 
disaster area. 

For example, the Navy sent a destroyer, 
2 tracker aircraft, and 23 Navy diving 
experts to aid in the search for the barge. 
The traditional inertia of Government 
bureaucracy and associated redtape sim- 
ply did not exist. It is evident to me that 
old-fashioned American resourcefulness 
and initiative can still overcome redtape. 

Our Military Reserve components also 
contributed handsomely both during the 
actual hurricane and in the subsequent 
recovery effort. More than 4,000 Na- 
tional Guard personnel were committed 
to the disaster area to maintain law and 
order, prevent looting, and to assist dis- 
aster victims. The timely and effective 
Tole played by the National Guard in this 
disaster certainly fortified my determi- 
nation to prevent any reduction in this 
tremendously important arm of our 
State Governors. 

The Air Force Reserve again demon- 
strated its responsivencss by mounting a 
giant airlift to New Orleans. Air Force 
Reservists from troop carrier wings in 
11 States airlifted vitally needed supplies 
and equipment into the New Orleans 


area. 

Reservists flying C-119 “box cars,” C- 
123 “providers,” and four-engine C-124 
“Globemasters"” airlifted over 546 tons, 
and more than 500 passengers in 138 
missions into the stricken area in the 
first few days after the disaster. These 
Air Force Reserve citizen-airmen flew a 
total of more than 430,000 ton-miles and 
275,000 passenger-miles. 

The citizens of the New Orleans area 
are indebted to these Air Force Reservists 
and to the Continental Air Command, 
commanded by Lt. Gen. Cecil Childre. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
the following Air Force Reserve troop 
carrier wings took part in this domestic 
version of the Berlin airlift: 

The 433d, from Kelly Air Force Base, 
Tex.; 

The 446th, from Ellington Air Force 
Base, Tex.; 

The 512th, from Carswell Air Force 
Base, Tex. 

The 302d, from Clinton County Air 
Force Base, Ohio; 

The 445th, from Dobbins Air Force 
Base, Ga.; 

The 434th, from Bakalar Air Force 
Base, Ind.; 

The 442d. from Richards Gebaur Air 
Force Base, Mo.; 

The 403d, from Selfridge Air Force 
Base, Mich.; 

The 440th, from General Billy Mitchell 
Field, Wis.; 

The 452d, from March Air Force Base, 
Calif.; 
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The 459th, from Andrews Air Force 
Base, Md.; 

The 614th, from McGuire Air Force 
Base, N. J.: and 

The 435th, from Homestead Air Force 
Base, Fla. 

Air National Guard C-97's, C-121's, 
and C-54's flew numerous missions car- 
Tying relief supplies from various sec- 
tions of the Nation to the New Orleans 
area. 

The Civil Air Patrol demonstrated its 
capability in assisting in rescue and dis- 
aster relief operations during and after 
the onset of Hurricane Betsy. More 
than 700 CAP members participated in 
disaster relief under the direction of 
State and local parish civil defense agen- 
cies. The contribution made by these 
individual members, together with all 
their available equipment, did much to 
lighten the suffering of thousands of 
stranded victims of Hurricane Betsy. 

The Red Cross, as always, anticipated 
the problems generated by this terrible 
disaster and established liaison with the 
Office of Civil Defense, the Office of 
Emergency Planning, and the military 
services through the 4th U.S. Army. Its 
resulting efforts and contributions will 
always be remembered by the citizens of 
Louisiana. 

Our civil defense organization proved 
of immeasurable value during this dis- 
aster. In the initial stages of the hur- 
ricane, the specially engineered leased- 
wire voice and teletype communications 
systems provided the only communica- 
tions link for command and control op- 
erations of civil government linking New 
Orleans, the State capital of Baton 
Rouge, OCD region 5 in Denton, Tex., 
and OCD in Washington, Thousands of 
cartons of emergency food and supplies 
were made available to refugees, together 
with more than 1,000 drums of water, 
which were taken from shelter stores, 
and supplied the emergency water re- 
quirements in the area. 

More than 700 cartons of fallout shel- 
ter sanitation supplies and equipment, 
sufficient for 27,000 persons for 2 weeks, 
were distributed to hurricane victims. 

The effectiveness and capabilities of 
the civil defense organization as reflected 
in its very active participation in this 
disaster should once and for all over- 
come the objections of even the most 
rabid civil defense skeptics. 

Although I have confined my obser- 
vations largely to the participation of 
government agencies, I do not wish to 
give the impression that private enter- 
prise and the individual citizens of Amer- 
ica had not similarly made available 
such assistance as was required. For ex- 
ample, thousands of pounds of clothing, 
medical supplies, and food were contrib- 
uted by individual citizens from all over 
America, Some of the commercial air- 
lines very generously offered and did in 
fact airlift a substantial portion of these 
contributions to the stricken area. 

It would be impossible to identify every 
public official who contributed his talents 
and energies toward alleviating the suf- 
fering occasioned by Hurricane Betsy. 
However, in addition to the individuals 
I have specifically identified as having 
played a major role in this recovery ef- 

fort, I can not overlook the tremendous 
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contributions made by Capt. W. F. 
Chaires, commanding officer of the Naval 
Air Station, New Orleans; Rear Adm. 
Charles H. Lyman, commandant of the 
8th Naval District; Rear Adm. James D. 
Craik, commandant of the 8th Coast 
Guard District; and Col. Edward Ketch- 
am, Jr, commanding officer of the US. 
Army Terminal at New Orleans. 

This disaster made crystal clear to me, 
and I am sure to every other American, 
that despite whatever differences we may 
have, when disaster strikes and the chips 
are down, we act as one with a common 
purpose and with a common goal. This 
American dream and hope was truly a 
living thing during Hurricane Betsy. 

On behalf of the citizens of Louisiana, 
and more particulary the citizens of New 
Orleans and the Parishes of St. Bernard 
and Plaquemines, I thank you and every 
other American for your kind and gen- 
erous help in this dark hour. 

If I may be permitted to indulge in 
personalities for the moment I can give 
a specific example, which was in fact the 
rule instead of the exception for the mili- 
tary both Regular and Reserve. 

One of my lifelong friends and close 

is Maj. Gen. Raymond F, 
Hufft, who is Louisiana's most decorated 
World War II hero. Following his return 
from the war General Hufft has served 
twice as the Adjutant General of 
Louisiana. At the present time he is the 
US. Collector of Customs for the Port 
of New Orleans. 

Although now out of uniform General 
Hufft reflected the spirit of the “man in 
uniform” when he responded to the crisis 
as the citizen soldier, although officially 
the U.S. Collector of Customs. As Col- 
lector of Customs he immediately shut 
down the customs service when Betsy 
threatened and immediately made plans 
for the protection of all concerned. Fol- 
lowing the devastation by the winds and 
water and during the early evacuation 
and rescue work Gov. John McKeithen 
summoned General Hufft into action to 
assist him in coordinating all govern- 
mental agencies in the lower Mississippi 
River devastated area including the 
Parishes of Plaquemines and St. Bernard. 

There was established an immediate 
close liaison between the military, civil, 
and Government agencies. 

I have paused to cite General Hufft in 
this instance because his name does not 
appear in any dispatches nor has there 
been any public acclaim of the role he 
played. 

I have cited him because what he did 
was what many hundreds of others did 
within their own limitations. What he 
did was really not unusual or extraordi- 
nary as far as the military was con- 
cerned. It was the role to which each 
man responded and filled immediately. I 
cite the case of General Hufft not for 
himself as an individual but as a symbol 
of every man in uniform in this crisis. 
The Regulars plus the Reserves and the 
Louisiana National Guard, under the 
present adjutant general, Erbon W. Wise, 
did everything in their power to ease the 
effects of the cruel tragedy. 

I firmly believe that the only manner 
in which I can effectively impress upon 
you what I have been trying to say and 
to dramatize the work done by the men 
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of the Navy, the Army, the Air Force, the 
National Guard, and the Coast Guard in 
the areas struck by Hurricane Betsy is 
to salute them with the same salutation 
given to the men in uniform in time of 
war. With these words: each in his own 
way demonstrated an uncommon yalor 
which was a common virtue. 


Dedication of West Thompson Dam in 
Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday, October 2, I was privileged to 
participate in the dedication ceremonies 
of the West Thompson Dam in North- 
eastern Connecticut. Built by the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers, this dam has 
been under construction for the past 21⁄2 
years, Participating in the dedication 
were Gov. John N. Dempsey, of Con- 
necticut, Col. Edward J. Ribbs, of the 
Corps of Engineers, Mr. Samuel T. 
Sheard, chairman of the Thames River 
Valley Flood Control Commission, and 
others. 

In my address on the occasion I 
stressed the fact that the United States 
must learn to conserve its water supplies 
and to make more efficient use of its 
water resources, because of the shortages 
and the drought. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I am pleased to insert the 
full text of the address into the RECORD: 
ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM L. Sr. 

ONGE, DEDICATION OF West THOMPSON Dam, 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1965 


Mr, Chairman, Governor Dempsey, Colonel 
Ribbs, ladies and gentlemen, to say that I 
am delighted to be here today would be an 
understatement. This ls a great day, an his- 
torical day, for eastern Connecticut, particu- 
larly for this northeastern corner of the 
State. Today we dedicate the West Thomp- 
son dam as part of the Quinebaug-French 
Rivers project which has special meaning for 
the people of this area. 

All of us, I am sure, are very proud of 
this outstanding achievement and all of us 
are gratified that this project has now been 
completed. It is by no means as spectacu- 
lar as some of the programs in which Amer- 
ica is investing her resources of money and 
talent. It does not have the glamour of the 
great rockets or the power to focus national 
attention in its direction. Most Americans 
may never know the West Thompson Dam 
exists—nor will they ever hear its name. 

Our joy. however, is tempered by the mem- 
mory of that sudden and disastrous flood 
just about 10 years ago and the great des- 
truction it brought in its wake. Those of us 
who experienced that tragedy will never for- 
get it as long as we live. It seemed to us 
then and for a number of years later that 
we would never be able to recoup our losses, 
that we would never be able to rebuild the 
devastated areas, the towns, the villages, the 
farms. 

Surely many of you must have asked your- 
selves—just as I have done—over this past 
decade: why did this tragedy occur? Why 
did we not take the necessary precautions? 
It is unfortunate that it required a tragedy 
to make this necessity urgent for us, but to- 
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day all of us rejoice in the knowledge that 
such tragedies will not recur. This dam 
which we are dedicating here today should in 
the years ahead be a biessing to this en- 
tire area and also an assurance that 1956 will 
not be repeated. 

The flood- control value of a project such 
as West Thompson Dam is inestimable. I 
believe all of us are well aware of that. 
Without the use of this dam and the four 
others to the north, successful flood fight- 
ing efforts would be almost an impossible 
task. But there is more than merely flood 
control to this project. Its importance 
reaches far beyond the reservoir behind this 
dam and the banks of this river. Beyond 
its usefulness to us—which is to control the 
river and prevent the heartache and devas- 
tation to life and property that has struck 
this valley in the form of rampaging flood 
waters, this project represents America’s 
efforts to conserve its precious water re- 
sources. 

We are faced today with a serious problem 
of water shortage and drought, which neces- 
sitates the efficient use and the conservation 
of our water supplies, Water has become 
a most precious resource, and we must there- 
fore learn to preserve it, to make the best 
use of it for our needs, and to transfer it 
from areas where there is an abundance of 
water to areas where it ls in short supply. 

Let me cite to you a few facts. In the past 
60 years the estimated daily use of water 
for all purposes has risen from 530 gallons 
to 1,600 gallons per person. Experts fore- 
cast this will rise to 2,200 gallons per person 
by 1975. Back in 1900, our total daily use of 
water for the entire Nation amounted to 
about 40 billion gallons. By 1958 this rose to 
265 billion gallons, and it is estimated that by 
1980 it will reach about 600 billion gallons. 
How much is 600 billion gallons? It is 60 
times the average daily flow of the Hudson 
River at New York City. 

In addition to flood control and water 
conservation, we must not overlook another 
very important factor—soll erosion. Ram- 
paging rivers and swollen streams wash away 
thousands of tons of good topsoil from our 
farms, and this constitutes a type of destruc- 
tion which is no less tragic. When all of this 
is taken together—the loss of soil, the loss 
ol water resources so badly needed for urban 
and agricultural use, the destruction of prop- 
erty and often also of many lives—we can 
readily see what a staggering loss it con- 
stitutes for many sections of our country. 
Measured against the savings in property 
loss, and the benefits in recreational uses, 
fishing opportunities, and other benefits, the 
cost to the Government of projects such as 
the West Thompson Dam is indeed small. 

I am glad that the people of this area 
have become aware of this problem and 
have had the vision and the foresight to 
take action to remedy this situation. All 
of us have a responsibility to cooperate in 
the effort to conserve our land and water 
resources. These resources constitute a basic 
heritage handed down to us, and it Is our 
solemn obligation to preserve them for fu- 
ture generations, 

In a recent statement on conservation and 
natural resources, President Johnson spoke 
of water, especially clear water, as being “a 
Nation's real treasure.” He then added this 
observation: 

“If future generations are to remember 
us more with gratitude than with sorrow, 
we must achieve more than just the miracles 
of technology. We must also leave them a 
glimpse of the world as God really made it, 
not just as it looked when we got through 
with it.” 

I feel sure that future generations will not 
only remember us with gratitude, but will 
bless us for having built this dam and pre- 
serving our resources. The West Thompson 
Dam is nearly a half mile long, 70 feet high, 
and is costing the Federal Government about 
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$6.5 million, It has been under construction 
for the past two and a half years. Now that 
we have reached its completion, we know 
that we have also reached a significant mile- 
stone in the annals of northeastern Con- 
necticut. The dangers of flooding have been 
substantially reduced. Our towns, villages, 
and farmlands are much safer today. Our 
land and water resources will be a blessing 
and will provide us with the bounty of our 
land, instead of being a source of devastation 
and destruction. 

I rejoice in the fact that today we can all 
be proud of a job well done. This is a day 
in our lives when we can truly say to our 
people, especially to our younger generation: 
“Your heritage ls secure. The bounty of our 
land is preserved.” ‘This dam that we have 
erected is not only a maryel of modern tech- 
nology—it is a great bulwark for the safety 
of life and property. 

And let me mention one other problem of 
water which has become quite serious in 
recent years. I refer, of course, to water 
pollution. There is no need for me to tell 
this audience about our urgent need for 
clean water and for control of pollution of 
our rivers, streams, pohds, wells, and other 
water resources. We are faced with a most 
dificult problem. On the one hand, our 
population is constantly expanding and as 
a result we have an increasing demand for 
fresh water supplies; on the other hand, our 
industries are growing and as a result the 
volume of waste is also increasing. 

Our problem today is not a shortage of 
water in terms of total needs measured 
against total supplies. It is more a question 
of distribution, and of preserving and clean- 
ing up sources which we have rendered use- 
less through misuse. It ls a crime the way 
in which we have permitted our streams 
and rivers to become almost open sewers, 
We should be appalled at the filth that is 
dally dumped into the beautiful streams 


with pollution of industriel and municipal 
wastes that one has to have a strong stomach 
to even come near them—let alone to use 
them for any recreational activity. 

We are well aware of the enormity of the 
problem of pollution. We all know the fac- 
tors contributing to it. Unfortunately, we 
have not yet been able to completely solve 
the problem or to cope with it satisfactorily. 
It will still requires a great deal of time, 
money, effort, research, and considerable patli- 
ence before we can master this problem. 
Pollution has become a serious national prob- 
lem, and may even increase in the years 
ahead before we are able to gain control over 
it, 

We know that water is essential to all 
animal and plant Ufe—but it is equally im- 
portant to industrial and economic growth. 
Let me give you an idea of what water means 
to industry. In 1954 the principal water- 
consuming Industries—steel, petroleum, and 
the like—used some 21 billion gallons per 
day. In 1959 it rose to 30 billion gallons, 
and by 1980 it will be over 50 billion gallons 
of water per day. 

Several days ago I had a conference in my 
Office with officials from the U.S. Department 
of the Interior regarding the Government's 
Programs in water conservation and water 
desalinization. One high official—an Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Department—told me 
of a visit he made to Europe last year to 
study their rivers and water problems. He 
found that the waters of the Rhine River, 
which has been used for many years as a 
main navigational artery in Europe, run al- 
must pure—so good, in fact, that people 
dip the waters from the river and use them as 
such without fear of becoming sick. 

We must have a greater awareness in this 
Nation of the value of our water resources, 
We must reclaim the rivers and streams we 
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have lost through pohution and return them 
to useable purposes. We owe this to our 
chidren and to future generations. 

In conclusion, I want to express our deep 
appreciation to the Army Corps of Engineers 
and to the many fine men of the corps who 
worked hard to make this project—this 
dream of ours—a reality. We thank them 
for the many long hours they have put into 
it, their devotion, and the outstanding job 
for which they can feel justly proud. They 
have not only helped to preserve our re- 
sources, but also the beauty of our land and 
the safety of the inhabitants of this entire 
region and their dwelling places. 

About 100 years ago the great New England 
Philosopher Henry David Thoreau gazed up- 
on the beauty of America, its bounty and 
its resources, and he wrote: 

“It is a noble country where we dwell, fit 
for a stalwart race.” 

Let us keep it that way. Let us preserve 
its bounty and its resources so that those 
who come after us will remember us with 
gratitude. 


Over 5,000 See Museum, Old Canoe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OP INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucsday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, a 
historic pioneer settlement near my 
hometown of Noblesville, Ind., has been 

restored into a popular tourist attrac- 
tion. 

The exhibits recently drew a 1-day 
crowd of 5,000 persons, and the Nobles- 
ville Daily-Ledger published a very in- 
teresting account of this new museum 
and its attractions, 

Of interest to all Hoosiers and persons 
throughout the Midwest, the Conner 
Prairie Farm near Noblesville is now 
owned by Earlham College, Richmond, 
Ind. 

I offer for the Recorpv, the Ledger 
article concerning this outstanding at- 
traction in the Hoosier State. The article 
follows: 

Over 5,000 Sze MUSEUM, OLD CANOE 

The “prairie” was never like this. 

Even at the height of the trading season, 
when William Conner offered the Delaware, 
Shawnee or Wyandotte Indians a penny pint 
of ale for 50 bearskins, the traffic did not 
match the weekend crowd at Conner Prairie 
Museum, 

Hamilton County Historical Society mem- 
bers, aiding Dr. James E. Cope, Earlham 
College curator, his assistant, Anthony De- 
Bluse and staff, were elated at the interest 
Hoosiers displayed in the new Noblesville 
museum. 

Beginning at noon Sunday, 2 hours before 
the program was to start, the first of more 
than 6,000 persons began trooping into the 
historic pioneer settlement located 4 miles 
south of Noblesyille. 

Long lines formed for the tour through 

William Conner's restored mansion. The 
restored trading post, cabin, and plonecr 
barn evoked great interest among the young 
and old alike. 

Clarence Gascho and Dr. Roland M. Fisher, 
retired dentist, displayed a Conestoga wa- 
gon built in 1797 at Lancaster County, Pa. 
that was featured at the 1933 Chicago 
World's Fair. 


This authentic wagon, constructed of 
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black locust wood, was owned by Tobias 
Gascho, Tobias, his wife, seven sons and 
two daughters, set out for Hamilton County 
from Lancaster County in the wagon that 
wes displayed yesterday. 

Gascho, Route 5, Noblesville, a nephew of 
103-year-old Aunt Fannie Fisher, mother of 
Dr. Fisher, served as narrator at the open 
house program Sunday at the pioneer barn. 

Dr. Cope was narrator of the color fim 
made during the excavation of the famed 
dugout canoe, found last November buried 
in a dry creek bed along White River. The 
film was run many times over when the 
crowds filled the Conner Prairie Museum 
Barn. 

Others assisting at the day-long program 
were: Joe Burgess, president of Hamilton 
County Historical Society; Mr. and Mrs. Voss 
Hiatt; Joseph Roberts; Mrs. Joe Burgess; 
Linda and Martha Gascho; Ina Leas; Nona 
Abney; Kenneth Brattain. 

Also Floyd Hopper, Tim Clark, Mrs, Gary 
Hiatt, Miss Mary Elizabeth Barker, and 
numerous Earlham College students. 

DeBlase, assistant curator of Conner 
Prairie Museum, ordered 4 bushels of ap- 
ples raised at Earlham's huge orchard grove. 
He miscalculated. The supply ran out long 
before the program reached the half-way 
point. Apple cider was “pressed” into service. 


Computers and Government: House Joint 
Resolution 666 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, this 
is a time when Government decisions 
have a powerful impact on the lives of all 
of us. These decisions must be based on 
an almost infinite number of interrelated 
factors. Therefore we must ask ourselves 
the question: “Is the Government get- 
ting the maximum benefit from com- 
puter technology?” With some excep- 
tions one must conclude that the answer 
is “No.” To help correct this situation 
I Introduced on September 21, 1965 
House Joint Resolution 666 to provide for 
the establishment of an agency in the 
Executive Office of the President to be 
known as the President's Advisory Staff 
on Scientific Information Management. 
The purpose of this resolution is to as- 
semble at the highest level of Govern- 
ment an extremely high caliber staff of 
economists, sociologists, mathematicians, 
and scientists to develop decision-aiding 
systems, for use by the Government. 

In this connection I should like to call 
to the attention of Members of the Con- 
gress two articles published in the Wash- 
ington Post, Sunday, October 3, 1965, un- 
der the heading “The Great Society 


Needs Mechanical Brains.” Under leave 
to extend my remarks I include them at 
this point in the Recorp: 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 3, 1965] 

Tae Great Socrety NEEDS MECHANICAL BRAINS 
—Ovur FRAGMENTED DOMESTIC OPERATIONS 
Nesp a RAND CORP, Just AS MUCH as THE 
BATISFIED AIR FORCE 


(By Amftat Etzioni) 


(Nore—Etzioni is a member of the Center 
for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sci- 
ences at Stanford, Calif.) 
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President Johnson's domestic program is 
more favorably regarded than his foreign 
policy, but getting Congress to pass bills is 
not equivalent to domestic success. Passing 
a bill does not assure Federal action, and Fed- 
eral action, even if taken, may not yield the 
expected results. 


erty not significantly decline; a Department 
of Urban Affairs may be instituted but not 
achieve a substantial reduction in air pollu- 
tion, drought effects or traffic jams, 

One significant element still largely lack- 
ing on the domestic front is comprehensive 
strategic thought, without which key levers 
cannot be located ang new resources effec- 
tively used. 

PIECEMEAL INEFFICIENCY 

Many of the problems that the Nation has 
decided to attack under Mr. Johnson's leader- 
ship are what social scientists refer to as the 
system type. Such problems have deep 
roots, are widespread throughout the society 
and cannot be handied conveniently by tak- 
ing them one at a time with a dozen agen- 
cles each trying to trim its branch of the so- 
cletal tree. 

Example: many of the poor to be helped 
by the antlpoverty drive are Negroes. What 
is less often stressed is that the other major 
group of poor people are diehard segrega- 
tionists. The more effective the ameliora- 
tion of their poverty, the less violent desegre- 
gation is likely to be. 

Most other domestic problems are of a 
similarly intricate system nature in which 
aTairs handled in one sector of the society 
are affected by and affect matters in other 
sectors, It is a commonplace among stu- 
dents of American Government that the 
Federal approach o national problems is just 
the opposite of a system approach: each 
Federal agency focuses on one or a few as- 
pects of a total problem. 

While Federal coordination on the domestic 
front might be increased to a degree, as has 
been done in the defense area, we must as- 
sume, at least for the short run, that it will 
remain more or less low, as it is now. A 
score of agencies will each continue to re- 
form its slice of America, jealously guarding 
its empire from encroachment and exposure 
by the others. 

One major way to provide the system ap- 
proach is to include at the level of policy 
what cannot be provided at the level of ex- 
ecutive action. What is needed is more 
studies of the Nation as one combination of 
societal forces and processes, all interacting 
with each other, all affecting each other. 

This is not a question of one more research 
job: many Federal agencies have research 
and development divisions and all have some 


The problem is that this thought input it- 
self is fragmented along the same lines as 
the agencies. 

Relatively little investment is made in 
studying the way things hang together, the 
changes in one section that hinder or assist 
those in others. On the domestic front, we 
still study each weapon rather than entire 
weapons systems. 

UNFRUITFUL CONFERENCES 


The conditions under which the system 
approach thrives can be specified. They are 
rarely satisfied by a White House conference 
in which a large number of eminent men are 
flown to Washington for three days of dis- 
cussion. Nor can such an approach be fruit- 
fully developed by White House ad com- 
mit tees whose members have scores of other 
assignments, 

And whatever the value of such reports, 
they rarely have a system quality. Needed 
is a much more continuous, professional, 
systematic effort. The Air Force provides a 
good example. 
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I do not favor either the general pos ture 
or the specifics of the strategy the Air Force 
“think factory” (the Rand Corp.) turns out, 
but I greatly respect the systematic way it 
goes about it. The Air Force has retained for 
more than 10 years a sizable professional 
staff drawn from a large variety of disciplines, 
These researchers are paid comparatively high 


personnel over long periods. The Air 
Force gave this “think" corporation consider- 
able autonomy and put it 3,000 miles from 
Washington and its daily. political life. 
REPORT TO PRESIDENT 


What seems to be needed is a similar insti- 
tute for domestic problems. The ratio of 
social to natural sclentists would have to be 
much higher than in the Rand Corp, and the 
domestic Rand might well report to the 
White House rather than to any one Federal 
agency. 

This group would study questions that cut 
across the responsibilities of any one Federal 
agency and examine the effects that programs 
planned by one agency could have on those 
of another. It would also ask, using the 
tools of modern social science, what will be 
the cumulative effect on our society of in- 
creased population, migration to cities, auto- 
mation, mass education, etc, not inde- 
pendently for each process, as if the others 
do not exist, but as they work on each other. 

These relationships are now occasionally 
explored in a “system” fashion by nonprofes- 
sionals or as a rush job by not fully qualified 
research organizations, often with a partisan 
or commercial bias. It seems worth the $2 
million or so that it would cost to find out 
what could be achieved if a team of the best 
social scientists the Nation can recruit were 
put on the job on a full-time, fully profes- 
sional basis. 7 

Domestio policy deserves the same sys- 
tematic strategic thought that our military 
policy has. 


Ir Appears THAT Computers WIL TELL 
Wars Wronc Wirth Our GOVERNMENT 
AND MAYBE HELP WITH THE GARBAGE 

(By Julius Duscha) 

Los ANGELEs.—California has completed a 
$400,000 experiment with nationwide impli- 
cations to determine whether the skills that 
help move astronauts around the world can 
solve the earthbound problems of freeway 


The experiment, initiated less than a year 
ago by Gov. Edmund G. Brown, and com- 
pleted last week, was a bold effort to find out 
if computerized engineering can take the “by 
guess and by gosh” out of governmental 
decisions. 

President Johnson encouraged Brown to 

out the studies and is known to be 
eagerly awaiting an evaluation of conclu- 
sions. 

Four California aerospace companies each 
studied a State problem: transportation, 
garbage, crime, and paperwork. The com- 
panies were optimistic that the problems 
could be solved with the aid of the same kind 
of systems engineering responsible for the 
development of missiles and the orbiting of 
astronauts, 

Under the systems engineering concept, 
skilled specialists using advanced analytical 
techniques are told to define the essential 
elements of a problem such as putting man 
on the moon, and to recommend solutions 
based on all foreseeable contingencies. 

What makes systems eering so 
promising as a governmental instrument for 
solving social and economic problems is its 
use of computers to determine quickly 
whether a hypothesis makes sense or which 
of several alternative solutions is the best 
in terms of value received for money ex- 
pended. 
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Here are some of the conclusions that the 
systems engineering studies set out for four 
governmental problems: 

Transportation: North American Aviation 
found that in California, as big a State as it 
is, usable land is becoming far too valuable 
for freeways and that underground trans- 
portation may be the cheapest way to move 
people and products. In p trans- 
portation systems, the State should take 
into consideration such seemingly unrelated 
matters as water desalinization and advanced 
communication devices. Desalinization 
probably would result in the rapid develop- 
ment of desert areas irrigated by desalted 
water. Instantaneous transfer of data could 
bring work back to the home and eliminate 
the long daily journey to and from the 
office. 

PRIVATE DUMPS 


Garbage: Aerojet-General, in its study of 
ways to dispose of all types of waste matter, 
included a chart comparing a weapon system 
with a waste management system. In the 
one case, the enemy had to be identified 
first while in the other, pollutants needed 
to be cataloged. While strategic objectives 
had to be defined on the one hand, en- 
vironment quality goals” had to be deter- 
mined on the other, The final phase of both 
systems was the designing and fabricating of 
the optimum systems. The report suggested 
that the installation of garbage disposal 
equipment in every home may be the only 
way to keep California—and ultimately the 
Nation—from being smothered in trash. 

Crime: Space-General’s report on crime 
showed some obvious facts that crowded 
and poor housing, for instance, is a breeding 
ground for crime—but the report also showed 
that a careful, yet quick, analysis of crime 
statistics programed on a computer where 
they would always be easily available might 
make it possible to set up an early warning 
system to alert police d. ts. 

Paperwork: Lockheed's study of a pro- 
posed statewide information system placed 
on computer tapes clearly made a solid case 
for its use in coping with the fast develop- 
ment of California's economy, population 
trends and other factors needing intelligent 
Government decisions. 

All four of the reports emphasized that 
computers still cannot be substituted for 
men in the decisionmaking process. What 
computers can do that men cannot is develop 
quickly the alternative solutions to difficult 
problems. 


Rabbi Reuven Siegel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 12, 1965, Rabbi Reuven Siegel of 
Temple Adath Israel in the Bronx deliv- 
ered the opening prayer in this Chamber. 
It was a most moving and well-delivered 
prayer. 

Rabbi Siegel received his B.A. degree 
from Yeshiva University and his degree 
as rabbi and master of Hebrew litera- 
ture from the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary. 

Before coming to the Temple Adath 
Israel he was rabbi at Temple Tifereth 
Israel in Duluth, Minn., Temple Bnai 
Abrahman in Newark, N.J., and Temple 
Beth Sholom, in Providence, R.I. 

Rabbi Siegel also served his country 
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as an assistant force chaplain in the U.S. 
Navy. He is on the executive board of 
the Branch of Military Chaplains Asso- 
ciation of New York. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to thank you 
for inviting Rabbi Siegel to come before 
this body and I would like to thank Rabbi 
Siegel, on behalf of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, for his moving opening prayer 
of August 12. 


Operation Head Start 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. . Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp an excellent editorial from the 
September 18, 1965, issue of the LaPorte 


Operation Head Start, part of the anti- 
poverty program. 
The editorial follows: 
OPERATION HEAD START 


One of the more favorable facets of the 
war on poverty during recent weeks was the 
so-called Operation Head Start through 
which approximately 600,000 impoverished 
children, age 5, received 8 weeks of valu- 


find enough teachers to handle the preschool 
classes. But considering the haste with 
which the program was shaped and put into 
action, the results, so many teachers and 


oungsters did not know the names of many 

commonplace items and activities of daily 
life. Some of them were not even aware of 
their names. Their world was a room or two 
in squalor and stark poverty. 


most part lively and also encouraging to 
teachers and leaders of the program 
Without doubt, many youngsters of the 
slums and from the wrong side of the tracks 
ordinarily begin regular schooling with two 
strikes on them because their total environ- 
ment to that point did not prepare them to 
enjoy school or to benefit from it, And be- 
cause they begin with this handicap many 
of them fall behind the pace, or never really 
begin the pace, and become before long the 
dropouts so widely publicized these days. 
Operation Head Start tried to bring these 
unfortunate youngsters abreast of their more 
fortunate colleagues who come from better 
homes where there is the stimulus of learn- 
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ing. Many educators feel that the idea of 


however, if the operation is to be 


Remarkable Meeting of Pope and 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the truly great lessons in the education 
of mankind in the ways of peace was 
given this week in the historic meeting 
between the Pope and the President at 
the U.N. The whole world was looking 
in at the glass house on the Hudson for 
a new ray of hope for peace for all man- 
kind without regard for religious affilia- 
tion. 

Certainly the meeting of the Catholic 
Pope, the Protestant President, the Bud- 
dhist leader of the U.N. and our Jewish 
Ambassador to the U.N. highlighted a 
new era of peace efforts for the whole 
world. I am honored, therefore, to in- 
clude in the Record author Emmet John 
Hughes’ stirring article on the Remark- 
able Meeting of Pope and President” 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on October 3, 1965: 

REMARKABLE MEETING OF POPE AND PRESI- 
DENT—VaTICAN AND UNITED States HAVE 
‘TRAVELED LONG Roads TO THIS MANHATTAN 
RENDEZVOUS 

(By Emmet John Hughes) 

There is no easy way for the eye to scan or 
the mind to judge the vast drama of human 
events and great causes that brings Paul VI, 
the 261st successor to St. Peter, to the United 
States and before the United Nations. It is 
a drama that cannot be caught by the most 
sensitive lens, or exposed on the widest screen, 
of television. 

It cannot be measured by stunning size or 
deafening sound—not even as the Supreme 
Pontiff meets hordes beside the Hudson to 
match those that once beseiged him by the 
Jordan; not even as Brooklyn yells louder 
than Bombay. 

There is but one way to see the true event; 
by a look down a long, winding corridor of 
history, through an age of revolution. For 
it is along such a corridor that the Holy See 
of Rome and the United States of America 
have come—swerving or stumbling or speed- 
ing—to this remarkable rendezvous. 

A single coincidence Is remarkable enough: 
As the bishops of Vatican I summon to 
Rome the scrutiny and the hope of the world 
of faith, the Bishop of Rome stands before 
the United Nations to beckon there the scru- 
tiny and the hope of the world of politics. 
And as America watches with reasonable 
wonder, the meaning of the present grows 
clear only with a memory of the past 
Thus. 

FORGETFUL CELEBRATIONS 

A mere 100 years ago, the Vatican of Pius 
IX unleashed the incredible Syllabus of Er- 
rors. Ita 80 scathing axioms denounced all 
things modern, from public schools to re- 
ligious tolerance. Summarily, it condemned 
all suggestion that the Pope “must reconcile 
himself with * * * progress, liberalism, and 
modern civilization,” 
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The centennial of that event has now been 
marked by the bishops of Vatican H with 
some splendidly forgetful celebrations. They 
have overwhelmingly proclaimed the right 
of all men to freedom of conscience and 
worship. And with fierce debate they are 
concluding a declaration on “The Church in 
the Modern World“ to review and clarify 
teaching on all matters from birth control 
to nuclear weapons. 

A mere 90 years ago—a span little more 
than the lifetime of John XXIII the church 
everywhere seemed under siege from the 
riotous forces of nationalism, In Italy, the 
armies of the Risorgimento had whipped 
papal troops at the gates of Rome. In Ger- 
many, Bismarck had banished the Jesuits. 
In America, the New York Herald Tribune 
lustily voiced a quite American conviction: 
“The papacy has lived out its time. It has 
had the full thousand years of the life of a 
nation, a government, or a system, and it 
must die.” 

A mere 5 years ago, the American people 
still doubted whether a Catholic could be 
their President. Even for most Catholic po- 
litical leaders, as well as a host of the Na- 
tion’s 42 million Catholics, the prospect 
stirred dismay or dread lest the wrath of 
bigots be inflamed anew. 

In this electric atmosphere, the Catholic 
candidate felt impelled to renounce, with 
uncompromising vigor and untypical harsh- 
ness, any notion of American diplomatic re- 
lations with the Vatican. And inside the 
Vatican, at that moment in history, a gentle 
and shy pontiff nearing his 80th year had 
murmured not a word about the revolu- 
tion he soon would unleash. 

THE TWO JOHNS 

The splendid turmoil! since that time, so 
recent and so reticent, has been sparked by 
another grand coincidence, for it is essen- 
tially a tale of the two Johns. John XIII 
and John Kennedy never met in person. 
They did not have to; they met in history. 
They met when John Kennedy reminded 
Baptist ministers in Houston of his right to 
practice his faith without political punish- 
ment and when John XXIII urged Catholic 
bishops in Rome to press their honest de- 
bate in the name of “holy liberty.” 

They met when John Kennedy persuaded 
his electorate to enter the polling booth to 
yote their political convictions and not their 
sectarian prejudices, and when John XXIII 
told his Council to live and grow through 
vigorous dissent: “We are not friars singing 
in a choir.” 

Perhaps only this Pope could have “opened 
the windows” of his church, Perhaps only 
this President could have leveled some walls 
dividing his Nation. Together, they has- 
tened the day when a cardinal from Boston 
would rise in the great aula of St. Peter's. 
exhort his church to honor religious liberty, 
and summon the prelates of all continents to 
take their theology from the American Dec- 
laration of Independence by proving a de- 
cent respect for the opinion of mankind.” 

Thanks to this meeting in history, there 
are two other men—Lyndon Baines Johnson 
and Giovanni! Battista Montini—who now can 
meet in New York. 

Around this meeting of President and Pope, 
the sensible question obviously hovers: 
What does it all mean? There are questions 
within the question, for there are three 
powers sharing this encounter. From this, 
the more precise questions follow. What is 
its meaning for the United Nations? What 
is Its relevance to the politics—and the Cath- 
Olics—of the United States? And what is ite 
omen for the central drama of Christendom 
in Rome? 

PERFECT TIMING 

The impact upon the United Nations—and 
its role as a servant of world peace—appears 
least hard to compute. In centuries past, the 
Catholic Church claimed for itself, of course, 
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a unique right and commanding role in 


ments of Paul on Vietnam have matched in 
futility the exhortations of Benedict during 
World War I. 

Yet this is undismaying, so far as the U.N. 
is concerned. Both Burma’s U Thant and 
the United States’ Arthur Goldberg speak as 
delightedly in private as in public about the 
prestige and honor assured the U.N. by Paul's 
visit. As one American diplomat at the U.N. 
observes: The timing could not be improved. 
A year ago a lot of the press and public 
were recklessly ready to bury this institu- 
tion. Now we are enjoying a kind of renais- 
sance in respect. And here comes the Pope.” 

And this estimate does not seem unrealist- 
ically euphoric. Only an extravagant mis- 
reading of history would inspire a Roman 
pontiff to make the first such journey to the 
New World for the purpose of addressing an 
assemblage of no moment and mere pretense. 

Instead, the venture would seem to reflect 
a logical judgment: a nuclear age, clouded 
by the menace of universal destruction, 
Plainly calls upon a religious institution 
avowedly universal to stand beside the only 
political institution proclaiming a similarly 
Catholic purpose. 

ELUSIVE MEANING 


The meaning for American Catholicism 
may appear somewhat more elusive but no 
less encouraging. Only the last decade has 
seen United States Catholics begin to ham- 
mer off the shackles of a notorious parochial- 
ism. In the past, this spirit has shown it- 
self not only in an abject awe of the clergy 
probably unmatched (outside Ireland) any- 
where in the world. It also has inspired a 
crude capacity to meet the sternest bigots of 
Protestantism or secularism and to match 
them bias for bias, taboo for taboo, venom 
for venom. 

In varied and subtle ways, the history of 
Vatican II and the prestige of Paul VI tend 
to ease these tensions and blunt these hos- 
tilities in the Catholic sector of American 
society. It is difficult, for example, to snarl 
at tormentors, in the voice of an outraged 
religious minority whe one of this group has 
lately occupied the White House, while the 
presence of its world leaders exalts the whole 
United Nations. 

The coming of Paul VI before the U.N. 
promises an even more precise impact on the 
kind of Catholic opinion most bleakly asso- 
ciated with Brooklyn and Boston political 
reaction: deeply infected by the spite and 
suspicions of McCarthyism, this opinion 
must be jarred at least from its view of the 
U.N. as an East River house of political ill- 
repute. 

All the while, the course of debates in 
Rome has healthily troubled the complac- 
ence of an American Catholicism famous for 
distrust of intellectual venture and for rev- 
erence of papal power as men like the late 
Albert Cardinal Meyer have boldly led re- 
bellious bishops to pound in protest on the 
doors of Paul VI. Through such a turbulent 
time, the Catholics of America cannot pass 
and ever be the same again. 
` DIVERSIONARY TACTIC? 


Strangely, it is the third of the powers 
present at New York's singular summit 
meeting—the papacy itself—whose response 
to past drama, and whose readiness for 
future venture, seem least clear and certain. 

Unquestionably, the Catholic Church is 
striving, as never before in modern history, 
to become authentically catholic. But a 
sharply questioning doubt has grown in the 
minds of the most progressive princes of the 
church: Does all the jet-speed travel of 
Paul ee, to East and to West seriously serve 
this end or does it threaten instead a flight 
from the harsh arena of Vatican II where 
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the gravest issues of Christendom are being 
fought to some kind of finish? 

When the second session of the Council 
in 1963 closed in a dreary spiral of dismay, 
there were many b fearing that Paul 
VI had conceived his journey to the Holy 
Land as an Italian-issimo piece of theatrics 
to turn men’s eyes away from a tragedy-in- 
the-making on the Roman scene. And now 
in 1965, with the final Council session labor- 
ing grimly toward its unsure end, the anxiety 
returns: Is the pageant at the United Na- 
tions a similar diversion? 

PROFOUNDLY ITALIAN 


For the man who is Pau! VI has appeared 
to those nearest him, from the start of his 
pontificate, as baffling as a Hamlet and as 
secretive as a Richelieu. His oratory and 
his journeys attest generous concern for the 
s world, 3 manner of leadership 

sense sta rotoundi 
z plomacy y p y 

He was elected as an outs liberal 

among prelates south of the Alps, but a full 32 


the “watchful eye of an expert clergy.” He 


And all these half-acts and sem!-decisions 


with as little trouble as possible. 

There is a much different and more san- 
guine view of the man and his aims. 
the word of patient admirers, he is a shrewd 
and serene strategist, veering and weaving 
only to contrive a great consensus In council 
and church. 


Paul were the men who got the legislation 
passed,” 


The fortunes and the needs of all con- 
tinents on earth have conspired in its mak- 
ing. In Europe, the tragedy of World War 
It—imposing on all men the raw kind of 
ecumenism that is common suffering 
cracked the barriers between different 
churches and between clergy and laity. In 
Latin America, the church’s own 
has helped to assure its own crisis: a third 
of the world’s Catholic population—enjoined 
against all devices of birth control—finds it- 
self poorly served by a tenth of the world’s 
ood. In Africa and Asia, the bishops 
of newly independent nations have swiftly 
shown a personal sense of freedom: as their 
officials no longer shuffle timidly before the 
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chancellories of Paris or London, the prelates 
no longer quake before the Curia of Rome. 

And the church in America—for so long 
so rich, so generous and so doctle—has begun 
ite drastic maturing as conciliar voices from 
Chicago and St. Louis have refused to be 
shouted down by anathemas from Genoa and 
Naples. 

The unspoken knowledge of all this must 
take important room in the spiritual bag- 
gage carried by Paul VI on his unprecedented 
travels. It is such knowledge that must 
impel him to meet with the Ecumenical 
Patriarch of Constantinople to speak of clos- 
Ing a schism nearly 1,000 years old. It is 
such awareness that must take him to India, 


. with its small Catholic minority of 6 million, 


to sweat his way through the slums of 
Bombay as his ears ring with the cheers of 
Hindus and Moslems and Buddhists and 
Zoroastrians. And it is such perception— 
the sight of a church and a world living in 
common turmoll and shared peril—that must 
bring him to the place in Manhattan where 
all nations meet and worry and wrangle and 
hope. 

For the world of Paul VI and U Thant and 
Lyndon Johnson, in 1965, would seem to ask 
all three to say—with faith—the prayer of 
a poet for such an age of man: 


“Thank God our time is now when wrong 
Comes up to face us everywhere, 
Never to leave us till we take 
The longest stride of soul men ever took. 
Affairs are now soul-size.” 


Seven Years Later 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
highway beautification bill soon to come 
before this House is a model of fairness 
and equity. It combines the means of 
achieving the public interest in beauti- 
fication with the prinicple of just com- 
pensation to any private interest that 
may be affected. It provides an ample 
period for amortization of billboards, 
and compensation not only to billboard 
owners but also to landowners who rent 
advertising space. Similarly, it provides 
for screening junkyards at public ex- 
pense, or for full compensation if they 
need to be removed. 

As the Washington Evening Star stated 
in its editorial of October 2: 


Once it is accepted that highway billboards 
must go and must be screened, the 
bill itself is about as fair as it can be. 


The Star concludes, and I agree, that: 

The billboard debate goes back to the 
Eisenhower years, and everything has been 
said that can be sald. It is time for Congress 
to end this 7-year dialog and pass S. 2084 
into law. 


Mr, Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I place the Star editorial in the 
RECORD: 

[From the Washington Star, Oct. 2, 1965] 

SEVEN YEARS LATER 

The late Senator Kerr of Oklahoma spoke 
for too many Congressmen when he re- 
marked in 1958 that antibillboard legislation 
was an “assthetic” plot to kill off the free 
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enterprise system. This is nonsense, But 
the notion has lingered, and it threatens 
to keep the present highway beautification 
bill from becoming law. 

The measure emerged from the Senate 
2 weeks ago, buffeted but essentially intact. 
It provides for the virtual elimination of 
billboards along the Nation’s major high- 
ways by the end of the decade. Junkyards 
would be screened from adjoining roads. 
And the losers—both the advertising com- 
panies and all property owners—would be 
liberally compensated. 

Once it is accepted that highway. billboards 
must go and junk yards must be screened, 
the bill itself is about as fair as it can be. 
The companies involved have 5 years in 
which to amortize their investments. Com- 
pensation would be paid not only for prop- 
erty taken but also for restrictions on the 
“reasonable use” of property. This means 
the landowner who rents billboard 
would be paid, too, even though he is cash- 
ing in only because a tax-built- highway 
happens to adjoin his property. 

Generous it is, but opponents aren't in the 
mood to discuss generosity. They want the 
bill dead. One Congressman, zeroing in on 
the legislation as it languished in the Rules 


won- 
dered whether those landowners who might 
rent billboard space in the future should 
not be compensated for denial of this right. 
Some Congressmen believe the bill might clog 
the courts with lawsuits brought by property 
owners—as if no reform legislation had ever 
been tested in the courts. 

On balance, the highway beautification 
Presidential 


A Path to Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RODNEY M. LOVE 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr, LOVE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Irving 
Katz, a resident of my hometown of 
Dayton, Ohio, has sent me a paper which 
he has written about the possible organi- 
zation of a “United States of the Free 
World” as a forerunner of a coalition, 
ultimately to be known as the United 
States of the World. 

Mr. Katz is a man of many achieve- 
ments, He is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, holds the Air Force decoration for 
exceptional civilian service, and is listed 
in “American Men of Science,” among 
other accomplishments. He has a long 
career as a public servant and for the 
past 9 years has been employed at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, pri- 
marily occupied with scientific methods 
55 tated 5 Pd and increasing the 
effectiveness o e US. Mili Estab- 
lishment. oe 

His article, entitled “A Path to Peace,” 
is now being processed by the Commit- 
tee for Research on the Development of 
International Institutions for possible 
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inclusion in the forthcoming White 
House Conference on International Co- 
operation. 

Mr. Katz has done considerable think- 
ing on the subject of peace and, while 
I do not subscribe completely to his 
opinions, the ideals and goals which he 
expresses are certainly commendable and 
worthy of serious consideration by all 
thoughtful people of our Nation who 
work for world peace. 

I take this opportunity to present here 
his paper and congratulate him for some 
very hard, constructive thinking on the 
subjects of international conflicts, the 
nuclear threat, politics, economics, and 
world peace. 

The paper follows: 

A PATH TO PEACE 


(By Irving Katz) 

The price of warfare has been climbing 
steadily over the centuries, and the concen- 
trations of military power which now exist 
make it inevitable that even greater costs 
lie ahead. Since these power concentrations 
are all controlled by the government au- 
htorities in the nation-states of the world, 
and since the reciprocal fears and suspicions 
of these sovereign nation-states would be 
the cause of the next war, as they 
have been of the wars ever since nation- 
states came into existence, it follows that 
the price of peace is a widespread acknowl- 
eigment that the unbridied sovereignty of 
nation-states is obsolete. 

This is not meant to imply that all na- 
tions have been equally guilty in causing 
Wars. There have been rights and wrongs, 
attackers and attacked, in these interna- 
tional conflicts. However, there has always 
been more than one point of view regarding 
the issues at stake, and the primary reason 
that decisions were ultimately reached 
through violent conflict has been the absence 
of a duly constituted higher authority to 
settle the disputes peacefully. 

The conclusion that sovereign nation- 
states are obsolete is a natural extension of 
the history of man's association into groups 
and societies, Disputes between individuals 
were reduced by the formation of tribes; 
disputes between feudal barons were cur- 
talled when their sovereignty was transferred 
to strong nations ruling over them. As 
Emery Reves has noted, wars at any level 
have ceased when the warring sovereign units 
were integrated into a higher legal order. 

World government or world law, recently 
described as indispensable by Arnold Toyn- 
bee, has been cited as a desirable objective 
many times and by many renowned leaders 
in recent decades—but not loudly enough, 
not firmly enough, and not with enough 
persistence. Perhaps the lack of tenacity 
of its best-known advocates has resulted 
from the kind of realism which led Senator 
Putsricnt to comment that political pro- 
posals are defective when they assume that 
because something may be desirable it is 
also possible. In any event there exists, even 
among those who subscribe to world govern- 
ment as an important goal, a great deal of 
pessimism regarding its achievability. Sov- 
ereignty is apparently prized so highly, es- 
pecially by government leaders in these days 
of burgeoning nationalism, that it forces 
practical men to consider it to be impossible 
that all the nations would simultaneously 
yield their sovereignty to a supersovereignty. 

it may be that such a concurrent yielding 
is not foreseeable at this time. In that event 
we need an approach to the achievement of 
world government which circumvents that 
hurdie. There is such an approach, which I 
call the path of peace, and which I believe 
can achieve the desired end in a gradual way. 
Before describing it, let me develop briefly 
the urgency of the need to start out on this 
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path without delay. Three areas will be 
touched on, the achievement of freedom, of 


than Red” argument, which decries the world 
government which we believe aggressive com- 
munism seeks. Let it be clear that a cardi- 
nal quality of world government, as advo- 
cated in this article, is that it will not be 
totalitarian. It will be a government which 
restrains the freedom of individuals and 
groups only where lack of such restraint 
would be an infringement upon the freedom 
of others. I begin with no dogmatic asser- 
tions about the ideal balance between state 
planning versus private enterprise, or ma- 
terialistie versus theistic religions, or other 
considerations which are parts of the se- 
mantic problem we face in discussing com- 
munism. It is visualized, however, that the 
state will not be an end in itself, but will be 
a creature of man designed to protect and 
nurture the inalienable rights of the indi- 
vidual. The specific techniques for achiev- 
ing this, within a general environment of 
law and order, will have to be spelled out in 
detail, just as the U.S. Constitution was 
specifically codified, with the all-important 
provision that the initial specifics will be 
subject to change by an orderly, peaceful 
process. On the basis of such a document 
the world government being sought will 
achieve, in fact will maximize, the freedom 
of all the individuals in the world. 

Second, the world government we seek will 
add to the usual freedoms our best chance 
for freedom from war. It will accomplish 
this by eliminating the greatest present dan- 
ger of war, the unbridled sovereignty of 
nation-states In conflict. The world govern- 
ment will possess a monopoly of those great 
concentrations of power which currently 
threaten to extinguish all or a major fraction 
of life on this planet. Such a monopoly 
is by itself the best assurance there can be 
that this great power will never need to be 
used; however, additional assurance will be 
discussed a bit later on. 


Since the existing forms of nuclear power 
have been possessed without being used since 
World War II, there will be some who believe 
that current military deterrence can achieve 
this result equally well, and still preserve the 
existing national entities of which we are all 
so proud. Still it must be clear, even to 
them, that higher forms or more efficient 
versions of power will come along in due 
time. At that point, there will be an over- 
whelming fear that failure to use a transi- 
tory military advantage will ultimately per- 
mit return to the current delicate balance of 
terror, or even permit a future transitory 
military dinadvantage. 

This will cause an overwhelming pressure 
to use the advantage forcibly while it exists. 
Furthermore, new forms of military po- 
tency are not the only way in which world 
war III may be triggered. Secretary of De- 
tense McNamara has stated recently that nu- 
clear capability can now be produced with 
dramatically less capital expenditure and 
skill and time than heretofore, and that 
nuclear spread is one of the greatest dangers 
facing the world today. It may therefore be 
anticipated that will dub the next 
decade the proliferation period. The pros- 
pects of a nuclear war resulting from an acci- 
dent, a miscalculation, or a willful escalation 
tise geometrically with an increase in the 
number of nation-states who possess nuclear 
force. The anticipated proliferation there- 
fore creates a deadline, and a highly urgent 
need for political progress to be made in the 
few years that may be available. 

There was mention above of additional as- 
surance that a monopoly of the highest forms 
of power by a world government would en- 
able such power to be an effective instrument 
of law and order without being used. This 
assurance is needed because world govern- 
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ment does not bring forth the millenitum— 
hates, fears, and suspicions would not sud- 
denly disappear. Tendencies toward crim- 
inal behavior will continue to have to be 
restrained by law. Since this law will be 
exercised by the world government, which 
will possess all the gradations of power 
needed for law enforcement, the most chal- 
lenging problem of all may be the creation 
of guarantees that the individuals who con- 
trol the power do not decide to misuse it 
themselves. Such misuse could consist of 
forcing something into existence which the 
populace does not wish—for example, a to- 
talitarian form of government. The guar- 
antees against this would have to be com- 
parable to the techniques used today to 
avoid unwarranted use of nuclear weapons, 
sometimes described as “multiple keys” or 
as “fingers on the safety catch.” The polit- 
ical balance of power which the United 
States has treasured (between the executive, 
legislative, and judicial branches) will have 
to be paralleled by a technical balance of 
power to control the major elements of gov- 
ernment force. In short, prevention of the 
misuse of force will be a problem even in a 
world government, but it will be an order of 
magnitude simpler than the problems which 
exist between sovereign nation states. 

The political threats to peace are as well 
known and widely discussed as the technical 
ones. There is no sign of a diminution in 
the fears and suspicions which are the land- 
marks of national boundaries. The un- 
stabilizing influences are many: the recent 
liberation of colonial areas, the advocacy of 
further wars of national liberation, the post- 
war divisions of former nations or ethnic 


conflicts. All of these combine to make this 
an era of total political disequilibrium. The 
Sino-Soviet schism in the Communist mono- 
lith should not be applauded without re- 
straint; it merely adds to the probabilities 
of a violent outburst. 

The possibility of a politically unified Eu- 
ropean Community is not an unmixed bless- 
ing; existing 
May deepen, for equal partners do not agree 


to all these tensions, and note that it has ever 
been thus. This should be small comfort 
indeed, for in the past these conditions have 
invariably led to large scale conflicts, not- 
withstanding all the leagues, pacts, treaties 
and disarmament agreements that have been 
offered as the great hope for peace. 

The strongest motivation toward political 
alliance has always been the 


war, but there can hardly be any dispute that 
such a war would be a far more horrifying 
way of arriving at world government than 
by a peaceful and rational evaluation of the 
dangers inherent in our current national- 
isms. 


Furthermore, the government which is 
faced with the rebuilding the world after 
world war III would have too great a task 
and too suspicious a populace to have much 
chance of declaring individual liberties its 
highest objectives. World government, if 
freely reached before world war III, can 
stress freedom; world government, if forcibly 
imposed after world war II. is likely to be 
harshly repressive. 

The third area to be treated, before out- 
lining the “Path to Peace,” is economic 
progress. There are some who fear that a 
world economic community would lead to a 

by the have-nots of the wealth of 
the haves, with consequent poverty for all. 
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The new Industrial revolution makes this a 
completely antiquated fear. We find the 
economics of the United States in two vicious 
circles today. First, increases in productivity 
promise a larger gross national product per 
capita. However, the automation which 
raises the productivity threatens to cause 
increases in unemployment. This is another 
illustration of Philip Hauser's parable of the 
statisticlan who drowned in a river which 
averaged only a few inches in depth; averages 
simply do not tell the whole story. The 
average GNP would rise, but there would be 
declines as well The percentage relegated 
to a subminimum level of living will also 
rise. Is this an acceptable form of progress 
for either an affluent society or a Great 
Society? Here is another way in which this 
same problem may be described. We must 
make our economy grow, in order to pro- 
vide additional jobs for the wave of new 
entrants into the work force, and for those 
displaced by automation. 

Growth of the economy involves extensive 
expansion of new production capacity, most 
of which will be so automated as to make 
older planta obsolete and will accelerate the 
reduction in manpower requirements, This 
accentuates the need for even more growth, 
putting another twist in the spiral. 

This leads us to the second vicious circle: 
the rising unemployment cited above could 
be avoided, by lowering the workweek and 
similar work-spreading devices, except that 
we fear that our growth rate would then 
be smaller than the rate in the Communist 
countries. The consequent emphasis on 
stimulating our growth rate results In a 
worldwide problem, namely that the eco- 
nomic gap is widening between the developed 
and the underdeveloped countries, The 
widening of this gap defeats the revolution 
of rising expectations, accentuating interna- 
tional hostilities. 

It is said that the first vicious circle de- 
scribed above can be broken only if we 
increase our markets. Surely the increase of 
consumption from an annual average of 
$6,000 per family to $7,000 or more is not as 
promising nor as important as an increase in 
consumption by the overwhelming fraction 
of the world’s people who now average far, 
far less. 

This is not being accomplished by our cur- 
rent economic structures, not even with the 
large international aid programs which the 
great powers use both altruistically and in 
their power struggle. The kind of progress 
that is needed is exemplified in the coun- 
tries where private enterprise has found op- 
portunity to participate actively. Austra- 
Ua is a good example. Here we find that 
U.S. investments are recognized as the foun- 
dation of a leap ahead in technology, so 
that manufacturing output has increased 70 
percent in a decade, factory wages have 
doubled, and nearly full employment has 
been achieved. This kind of progress could 
be made in many areas if national bound- 
aries did not interfere. 

Another aspect worthy of consideration is 
that the prime economic threat in the de- 
veloped world is the cyclic depression. This 
comes to pass only when there is a wave of 
busines decisions that production has out- 
paced consumption, and that retrenchment 
is therefore due. Surely a commitment for 
the huge expansion in consumption, which 
must be arranged for the majority of the 
world’s population, would serve within a 
world government as a huge buffer against 
depressions for a considerable period of time. 

Finally, there remains the fear that a com- 
mitment for worldwide equity in economics 
would impoverish those now wealthy. This 
would be avoided by a process which equal- 
izes economic opportunity rather than caus- 
ing mere division of the wealth. Without 
the economic inefficiencies and constraints of 
national „ new markets will de- 
velop rapidly and new production opportuni- 
ties will appear without fear of expropriation, 
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political unrest, or disloyalty to the entre- 
preneur’s parent nation. The growth 

Many studies have found 
that science and technology are already sur- 
ficient. to make a reasonable level of living 
feasible for all the world. With the rise in 
this level, and with the accompanying educa- 
tion, will also come greater success in an- 
other all-important area: rapid expansion of 
the voluntary exercise of birth control, and a 
great slowdown in the widely feared popila- 
tion explosion. 

The time has come to describe my view 
of how the world can gradually and volun- 
tarily coalesce into a single sovereign gov- 
ernment. The essence of the approach lies 
in the great dynamic potential of the United 
States of America; its unmatched past per- 
formance in the economic arena, its great 
written guarantees of individual rights and 
equal opportunities, and the patent progress 
it continues to make in both these regards. 

There are two major phases in my pro- 
posal. First, and soon, there should be a 
transformation of the United States of 
America into the United States of the Free 
World (USFW). This would be followed, 
as soon as circumstances allow, by an agree- 
ment between the two (or three) large 
power blocs then existing that a final coali- 
tion into the United States of the World 
(USW) is in everyone’s best interest. 

The USFW would begin with the 50 States 
from the United States of America, and 
would grow by gradual accretion of addi- 
tional states, one by one, as other nations 
yoluntarily recognize it to be in their best 
interests to join. One can visualize many 
reasons why sovereign nations would not 
rush immediately to join the USFW. The 
reasons why they would nevertheless join, 
each in its own good time, come under the 
three headings discussed above, that is, the 
achievement of economic progress and free- 
dom and peace. The first of these three 
will be especially strong in cases where grave 
difficulty is being experienced in raising the 
level of living, or in expanding the educa- 
tion program to strengthen local govern- 
ment, or in fighting the depredations of such 
natural disasters as earthquakes, disease, 
and so on. 


The achievement of freedom may be the 
crucial reason for joining the USFW in the 
case of countries which are in danger of 


falling prey to totalitarian conquest, whether 


overt as in Hungary, through gradual sub- 
version of the people as in Vietnam, or 
through insidious capture of the leadership 
as in Cuba. Many political reasons will be 
cited to discourage the mergers into the 
USFW, the pessimists claiming that it flies 
in the face of nationalism, the Communists 
asserting that it is but thinly disguised im- 
perialism. Tho first. objection will have to 
be overcome by pointing out that it Is people, 
not nations, which are the fundamental 
units of inherent value and inherent soy- 
ereignty. The people of the new states in 
the USFW will have their full share of every- 
thing that goes with healthy nationalism: a 
proportionate share in control of the govern- 
ment, an opportunity to become leaders in 
that government, a right to retain their own 
cultural values and mores along with the 
traditional freedoms cited in the U.S. Bill 
of Rights, an overwhelming appreciation of 
the material benefits they will receive from 
their newly adopted nationality, and a dra- 
matic awareness of the prospects for peace 
which their government is sponsoring in its 
active efforts to arrive at world government. 
Furthermore, although being a Nation Is cer- 
tainly far better than being a deprived 
colony of an imperialist power, being a weak, 
poverty-stricken, fallout-fearing, internally 
torn, disillusioned nation is not nearly so 
desirable as being a state in a new, dynamic, 
prosperous, crusade-like movement toward 
a full-fledged world government. 
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The counter-argument against the epithet 
of will consist of pointing out 
that unifications can fall in two categories, 
those where all parties benefit, and those 
where some parties exploit the others. Since 
imperialism is opprobrious because it falls 
in the second category, whereas the USFW 
and the USW fall in the first, the term will 
clearly be inappropriate. 

Over and above the economic progress and 
the human freedoms, we add the virtual as- 
surance of peace when the USW finally comes 
into being. 


In the light of such prospects we may be 
confident that some nations, after weighing 
all aspects carefully, will conclude that they 
have more to gain than to lose by joining 
the USFW. As other nations see the new 
states prosper, and as these others in turn 
review their own problems in economics and 
freedom and peace, the accretion of new 
states by individual and voluntary decisions 
to join the USFW will accelerate rapidly. 
The large European powers may not be the 
first to join, but when they see the reality 
and the prospects of the new union they 
will also agree that it is the most promising 
path to follow. ` 

It may even come to pass that the Soviet 
Union will ultimately join the USFW volun- 
tarily. This could occur if its differences 
with China continue to grow more severe, 
and if its own trends continue toward de- 
centralized agriculture and industry and 
greater freedom for its masses. 

In any event, the time will come when the 

has grown to the point that the final 
stage of unification is in order. At this point 
a process of negotiation will begin for the 
formation of the complete world govern- 
ment, to be known as the United States of 
the World. It is impossible to predict just 
what the circumstances will be at that time, 
and therefore to show clearly why this nego- 
tiation will succeed. In its essence, it will 
have to be that all concerned will stand to 
gain more than they can lose. 

Economic practices by then may have con- 
verged somewhat; the rising levels of mate- 
rial well-being may cause all to have too 
much to lose through a nuclear war; ideo- 
logical differences may ultimately be recog- 
nized as less important than they have been 
made to seem. Incidents of brinkmanship 
are apt to have occurred, and their sober- 
ing influence will have more effect than in 
the past—for the all important reason that 
in the past there has not been a clear and 
attractive alternative to turn to in the wake 
of such incidents. In brief, although con- 
ditions may never develop which would cause 
all of a hundred or more countries to si- 
multaneously agree to unite, conditions are 
very likely to develop which would cause two 
or three huge blocs to recognize this step 
as being mutually beneficial. Whatever 
they may be, the conditions that exist at the 
time of the negotiation of the USW will gov- 
ern the specifics that are finally agreed 
upon. 

It may seem that all of the above is too 
visionary, too idealistic, too good to come to 
pass, This is not so. It is barely good 
enough, and there is barely time enough to 
get along with it. The threat is unprece- 
dented, and it is urgent. The benefits are 
universal. Above all, the risks are negligible, 
for there is no need to discontinue the cur- 
rent efforts (deterrance, arms control, 
United Nations, alliances, etc.) until the 
USFW /USW program actually outpaces them 
and proves them superfluous. 

It may also seem that there are too many 
specific questions left unanswered, such as 
the economic and political arrangements for 
integration of the new states into the USFW. 
These have been considered, but space does 
not allow their treatment here. They have 
been found to be traceable in one way or an- 
other if the appreciation of the long-term ob- 
Jectives is keen enough. That, in fact, is 
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the only real hurdie—the awakening of a 
great burgeoning will for world government, 
based on the imperative necessities, the 
munificent benefits, and the conviction of 
its feasibility. 

When we the people start on this path 
to peace, with an indominatable will to reach 
the goal of world government, practical 
leaders will provide the details to help us 
find the way. Won't you come along? 


The U.S. Capitol Historical Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most remarkable institutions of Capi- 
tol Hill is the U.S. Capito] Historical So- 
ciety. Under the dynamic leadership of 
its president, the Honorable Fred 
Schwengel, the society in a few short 
years has brought the story of our Capl- 
tol, as a symbol and as the seat of gov- 
ernment, to countless people throughout 
the Nation and around the world. The 
demand for the society’s publications, 
“We, the People” and the new “United 
States Capitol Coloring Book,” has ex- 
ceeded all expectations. The society's 
fame and membership are fast increas- 
ing, and it promises to be the source of 
many imaginative and constructive pro- 
grams in the years ahead. 

On September 14, I was privileged to 
attend the third annual breakfast meet- 
ing of the society, held in conjunction 
with the White House Historical Asso- 
ciation, the Washington National Monu- 
ment Association, and the Foundation of 
the Federal Bar Association. We were 
addressed at that meeting by Mr. 
Schwengel; by the Honorable Marguerite 
Stitt Church, a vice president of the so- 
ciety; by Senator B. EVERETT JORDAN; and 
by Mr. Carl Haverlin, a vice president of 
the society. Mr. Haverlin's speech, evok- 
ing the American past as inspiration for 
the present and future, was extremely 
thoughtful and provocative. I would 
like to bring his remarks and a summary 
of the entire meeting to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

EXCERPTS FROM THE PROGRAM or THE THIRD 
ANNUAL BREAKFAST MEETING, U.S. CAPTTOL 
Hisroricat Socrery, SEPTEMBER 14, 1965 

(The Honorable Fred Schwengel, president, 

presiding) 


REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE FRED SCHWENGEL, 
FORMER CONGRESSMAN FROM IOWA AND PRESI- 
DENT OF THE U.S. CAPITOL HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY = 


Permit me to read to you two letters, one 
received from the White House the other 
day, and the other just this moment deliv- 
ered to me: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, September 8, 1965. 
Hon. FRE) SCHWENGEL, 
U.S. Capitol Historical Society, U.S. House 
o Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. SCHWENGEL: The copies of “Our 
Nation's Capital Coloring Book” have ar- 
rived and I am so glad to have them. What 
a delightful approach to familiarization with 
the landmarks of the Nation’s Capital. This 
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should be a must“ on every child’s book- 
shelf. 

I do appreciate your kind invitation to 
the September 14 annual meeting of the 
U.S. Capitol- Historical Society. However, 
my crowded schedule is such that regrettably, 
I just cannot accept. 

My best wishes for a productive joint 
meeting of the societies. 

Sincerely, 
Lavy BED JOHNSON 
Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson, 
SEPTEMBER 13, 1965. 
Hon, FRED SCHWENGEL, 
President, U.S. Capitol Historical Society, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Fren: Please express to the officers, 
trustees, members, and friends of the US. 
Capitol Historical Society my good wishes as 
you assemble in your annual meeting. 
There is surely much to look back upon this 
year, for we have seen the society entering 
a variety of new and constructive areas of 
endeavor. 

Through the leadership of the society's 
president, we have brought out a new edi- 
tion of “We, the People,” begun work on 
other publications, completed the “United 
States Capitol Coloring Book,” and increased 
our membership dramatically. This good 
news testifies to the fine work of the officers 
and staff of the society and illustrates the 
important role which the society plays in 
bringing to the people of America and the 
world the message of freedom which is man- 
ifest in the labors of the U.S. Congress. 

As vice president of the society, I look 
forward to another year of accomplishment 
and 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Husert H. HUMPHREY. 


The great historian, Allen Nevins, has 
called our Capitol a place of resounding 
deed. We agree that nowhere else can one 
find the ideals, the patriotism, the senti- 
ments, the purpose and the honored tradi- 
tions of our country so nobly enshrined as 
in the Capitol in Washington. All of this 
makes it a majestic symbol of the majesty 
of a grand and great land. It is both the 
heart of the Nation and the fountainhead 
of our Government. 

Our Capitol is the center from which radi- 
ates the people’s authority. Here their 
power and their goodness is clearly evident— 
“We, the People” with the inspiration, the 
power and the promises of “our Holy of 
Holies,” the Constitution, are here enabled 
to achieve goals that prompt the respect and 
admiration of the free world. 

It is a place that holds out hope for the 
less fortunate, gives assurance to the suc- 
cessful and promise to the ambitious. It is 
the forum for representative government. It 
is the citidel of the basic freedoms. Within 
its historic walls the voice of freemen is 
still heard in this country and thankfully in- 
creasingly throughout the world. 

The Capitol is the place that helps civili- 
zation be more civilized. Here more than 
anywhere (with the help of elected repre- 
sentatives) we stand for orderly procedure in 
the resolying of human problems. The rec- 
ognition of the supremacy of rule of law and 
not of men is a major factor In making us 
eminent as a force for world order. It is 
the enduring, enobling shrine of our coun- 
try. Every student ought to learn more 
about what happened here through reading 
Stories, books, and publications. Indeed every 
American ought to visit our Capitol and 
catch something of the spirit found in its 
historic art. And to feel the desire again 
that burned in the hearts of the torchbearers 
of freedom who served here. 

When we know more about our coun- 
try’s history and its heritage we become bet- 
ter citizens. There is nothing that our 
country or the world needs more today than 
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more good American citizens who want to 
prosper by sharing our freedoms with others. 
REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE STITT 

CHURCH, FORMER CONGRESSWOMAN FROM IL- 


LINOIS AND A VICE PRESIDENT OF THE U.S. 
CAPITOL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Mr. President, Dr. (George R.) Davis (pas- 
tor, National City Christian Church), our 
good Senator (B. Evezerr) Jozpan, Democrat 
of North Carolina, whom I am always de- 
lighted to find here, and fellow members of 
this great society, this is not a speech. You 
will probably be relieved to hear that. But 
Iam here and I want to bear witness to one 
subject. This is the only event that ever 
brings me back to Washington. And I'm de- 
lighted to come once a year. I'm delighted 
because there is nothing as as to be re- 
minded that this is the foundation of free- 
dom and liberty. And it is equally as good 
to be living out in a world that does exist, 
you know, outside of Washington, although 
while you are here you sometimes doubt that. 
And to know that freedom and liberty are 
still hungered for and fought over. 

Now, I will tell you a secret. I almost 
didn’t come this year. Because the date hap- 
pened to coincide with a birthday which a 
person of my years should never acknowledge, 
but which grandchildren had planned to 
celebrate. And in my trying to explain it 
to a granddaughter, she said, “What is the 
United States Capitol Historical Society?“ 
And I said, Well, you know, it’s one of those 
associations which deal primarily with the 
strength which is built into this country 
through its history.“ And her quick re- 
joined was, “You know, I don’t wonder they 
want you down there. You're a part of his- 
tory, aren't you?” 

I thought as I sat here this morning—two 
brief statements, and I am not quoting the 
first one right, but you remember that old 
nursery rhyme saying, “Great oaks from little 
acorns grow.” Iam particularly glad to have 
been a part of the time when the acorn had 
not even been planted. One time Fred 
Schwengel, for whom I have such high ad- 
miration, came out to my district and told 
how mapy bills I had voted on while I was a 
Member of the Congress. I had forgotten the 
number and I was impressed that he had 
taken time to count, although, I don’t think 
he ever misses a detail. But I thought as I 
eat here this morning and listened to that all 
too brief tribute given to the author and 
“setter-upper” of this book, “We, the People,” 
that whereas I couldn’t say I'd rather write 
the songs of a nation than make the laws, I 
think I'd rather have produced “We, the 
People” than voted on any bill in the Con- 
gress while I was here. And the other state- 
ment, which I hope I can quote correctly 


“no mean country.“ and cultivate its roots. 
It was Mrs. (Myrtle) Murdock, who, I think, 
first told me that this Capitol had the history 
that it did. And I think to her goes the 

for all that's happened since. 


on as a real president of this society 
he might have done what some of the 
of us did—voluntary, it's true—go 
and let other people carry on the load. 
I don't belleve the society can ever say a 
sufficient “thank you” to Fred Schwengel. 
We're proud of him, we're glad we have him, 
and we just hope, for our sake, we can keep 
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And just one brief word. I don’t believe 
there's any limit to what we can hope to do 
in the future. I personally have a dream 
that we can extend the membership. I'd like 
to extend the membership with every book 
we sell. I think we can work on it. But I 
think in coming here once a year, early 
though it may be, though I’m always glad to 
be reminded the Senators are allowed to 
sleep until 9 o'clock in the morning (refer- 
ence to the 9 am. buzzer which had 
sounded during the program) —1I think by 
coming here once a year we revive our faith, 
and I certainly hope you'll let me be one who 
comes from the hinterland each year to tell 
you to carry on. Thank you. 

REMARKS BY SENATOR B. EVERETT JORDAN, DEMO- 

CRAT, OF NORTH CAROLINA, SPECIAL GUEST OF 

THE SOCIETY 


Thank you very much, Fred. I didn’t 
know I was going to speak this morning; but 
I can assure you there will be no filibuster 
from this Senator. I am delighted to be 
with you distinguished guests and members 
of this great Society and to tell you that I 
am always honored to be with you and have 
an opportunity to say just a word. I would 
like to say to Mrs. Church that I join her 
in every word she said about Fred Schwengel. 
I see him nearly every day walking around 
through this Capitol doing the things for 
this great Society which only Fred can do be- 
cause he loves it. 

I'm very fond of this book, We, the Peo- 
ple.“ I’m afraid it’s going to break me be- 
cause my generous wife can’t pass without 
buying some of them. Because she thinks 
that everybody ought to have a copy of that 
book. And I agree with her. And if I can 
just hold out with my purse, we are going to 
see that a lot of people do get it. I don't 
know of any better publication. I don't 
think there is one as good that portrays our 
Nation's Capitol as well as this does. I think 
it’s some of the finest photography I've ever 
seen. These pictures around the wall here 
(referring to the Kiplinger Collection exhibit 
sponsored by the U.S. Capitol Historical So- 
ciety), and more, I am told will be shown, 
are y things that would never be seen. 
People would not have an opportunity to see 
them had it not been for this Society and 
this publication. 

Thank you, Fred, for letting me be with 
you and I want to assure you that bell that 
goes off at 9 o’clock is not to wake us up. 
We're already up and here when that goes off. 
Thank you very much. 

MAIN ADDRESS OF THE PROGRAM “THE CHORUS 
OF THE UNION” 


(By Carl Haverlin, vice president of the U.S. . 
ety) 


Capitol Historical Soci 


Mr. President, Mrs. Church, Senator Jor- 
pan, ladies and gentlemen, I welcome, truly, 
this opportunity to say publicly, what I have 
often said privately, and with agreement from 
all, that the country as a whole is profoundly 
obligated to Fred Schwengel, not only for 
sharing with us his abiding interest in the 
history of the Nation's Capitol but for drama- 
tizing its importance to us as a people. 

From the day I first met this young Con- 
gressman, I have been impressed by his vision 
and his enthusiasm. Others have these qual- 
ities too, but rarely in combination. And 
find them coupled with a tenacity as un- 
yielding as his diplomacy is urbane, is 
unique. 

All these virtues made him the guiding 
spirit in the creation of the commissions that 
commemorated the Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
end the Centenary of the Civil War. His 
were the joint bills that created those com- 
missions, was the one, in 1960, that brought 
his great friend Carl Sandburg before the 
joint session in that never-to-be-forgotten 
address that moved all who heard it to tears. 
And the following years his joint bill for re- 
enactment of Lincoln's two inaugural ad- 
dresses brought Speaker Rayburn and Mo- 
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Cormack, Carl Sandburg, Bruce Catton, and 
other notables to the east portico of this 
Capitol as major participants. These splen- 
did ceremonies and that at the Lincoln 
Memorial marking the anni of the 
Emancipation Proclamation brought his pro- 
gram of events to a fitting climax. 

However, he had long planned the forma- 
tion of the United States Capitol Historical 
Society. Our first conversations of this So- 
ciety were in my room in 1959 in the month 
of April. It has already proved to be of 
greater importance than his any previous 
efforts of his in regard to history for there 
others dealt with single events. This so- 
ciety is crusade that is enduring—for the 
Capitol has lived, now lives and will live 
forever. 

In Allen Nevins introduction to We, the 
People,” he asserts that the Capitol has 
heard eloquence equalling that of any par- 
liament on earth; that it has written into 
law immortal charters of idealism; enacted 
the most generous measures known to his- 
tory; and that no Capitol has done more to 
safı democratic debate, the privilege 
of minorities and the fundamental civil lib- 
erties of man. With him we can agree that 
the Capitol is history- 

This meeting is all the more meaningful 

because it is held here in this splendor in 
stone, this consequent, this precedent, this 
majestic chalice inverted on this enchanted 
Hill. 
It stands in twice 5 miles of fertile ground, 
with walls and towers girdled round,” an 
ideograph of freedom in granite by day; at 
night a hieroglyph of light the eternal sen- 
tinel of the Republic, glowing against the 
sky as though lit from within to repel the 
general darkness. Here liberty, our sacred 
river, rises from its well-spring and runs 
to every land, not “through caverns measure- 
less to man,” but open to the sun so that 
all may drink. 

We are met in this place of so many august 
assemblies in common devotion to the pow- 
er of the people of the United States as 
expressed in the three branches of the Gov- 
ernment and in their outward attributes— 
the White House, the Capitol and the Court. 
Jointly we also honor the noble monument 
that soars above all else—as though it were 
the shining gnomon of our continental sun- 
dial 


You will find the direct purpose of your 
society's endeavors embedded, luminously, in 
the conclusion of Abraham Lincoln's first in- 
augural address: 

“The mystic chords of memory, stretching 
from every battlefield and patriot grave, to 
every living heart and hearthstone, through- 
out this broad land, will yet swell the chorus 
of the Union, when again touched, as surely 
they will be, by the better angels of our 
nature.” 

To stir the chords of memory and swell 
the chorus of the Union * * * this is the 
very work that you are about. There can be 
no higher use made of our history than to 
remind us of how priceless is the blessing of 
our heritage and how fortunate are the 

le. 

I share Walt Whitman's opinion of the 
people as expressed in the preface to the first 
edition of Leaves of Grass,” Because it was 
printed only once in his lifetime, in 1855, and 
has rarely appeared since, it may be that some 
among you have not yet come upon it. May 
I share with you this brief and moving apos- 
trophe from Whitman to his fellow country- 
men and his country? 

“The Americans of all nations at any time 
on earth have probably the most poetical na- 
ture. The United States are essentially the 
greatest poem. In the history of the earth 
hitherto the largest and most stirring appear 
tame and orderly to their ampler largeness 
and air. Here at last is something in the do- 
ings of man that corresponds with the broad- 
cast dolngs of the day and night. Here is not 
merely a nation but a teeming nation of na- 
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tions. Here is action untied from strings 
necessarily blind to particulars and details 
magnificently moving in vast masses.” 

That great preface opens with six words 
that will sing for you and all custodians of 
American history America does not repel 
the past.“ As a positive measure of our 
country’s maturity and of the great accom- 
Plishment of historians, the phrase must 
now read America embraces the past.” 

In that embrace we look back not in casual 
nor antiquarian interest but for renewal, di- 
rection, and assurance, we reexamine the 
stark verities of our foundation. We confirm 
the port of our departure and check the bear- 
ing of our present course. For it is as true 
now as it was in 1858 that, If we could first 
know where we are, and whither we are tend- 
ing, we could then better know what to do, 
and how to do it.” 

It is man’s paramount problem to estab- 
lish and maintain his identity, in the midst 
of his complexities. So is it with a nation. 
The clearer the electorate sees our beginning, 
the more it knows of the road that we have 
traveled, the smaller is the chance of losing 
our way and the greater the certainty of at- 
taining our goal. Gredt assurance of that 
attainment lies in the work that this society 
is doing. 

A sculptor may say, with disarming sim- 
plicity, that the statue is in the stone and 
emerges when he has removed all that is un- 
necessary, but the creation of your books, 
so skillfully and painstakingly derived from 
uncounted sources, cannot be so simplified. 
Each of the books of the associations and 
societies meeting here this morning, is a rich 
mosaic whose sparkling text and brilliant 
pictures beat out its chapter of the American 
story with the vibrancy of the drums of 1776. 
All are complete and wholly satisfying but, 
read in sequence, their 700 pages give one 
another added dimension and together blend 
into a sweeping profile of our history. 

The admirable unity of all of these works, 
conceived and drafted by four separate or- 
ganizations is due to the genius of a fifth— 
the National Geographic Society—and to its 
material aid, patient counsel, and unerring 
guidance. The public, the ultimate benefi- 
clary of that generosity will be grateful down 
the years, for these are not books for a sea- 
son only. Because they are good history and 
contain more than mere pictorial satisfaction 
and arrays of pedestrian facts the people 
have already given them a success unparal- 
leled in publishing history. I know that all 
of you will join with me in heartfelt appre- 
ciation to Dr. Grosvenor, Dr. Payne and their 
colleagues of the National Geographic mag- 
azine for bringing our books to life, 

More than 3 million copies of all of the 
books have been sold according to the most 
recent data I have information on, With a 
readership of only 4 persons per copy, 
and I am sure I am low, 12 million people 
have had their memories stirred and are now 
more deeply involved than ever in the flowing 
story of our past. Their renewed interest 
will thread the majority of these readers 
into the tapestry of our current history that 
is woven here in the Capitol daily by the 
ceaseless shuttle of events ever moving 
between the warp of time and the weft of 
men. These people are now better equipped 
as voters and for the assumption of other 
civic duties. And finally, in the realization 
of the recentness of our founding they mar- 
vel at the miracle that has been wrought 
here. For compared to other great nations, 
our brith was but yesterday. 

Only 172 years ago this week George Wash- 
ington came here to place mortar with a 
silver trowel on the foundation stone of this 
Capitol. That year, less than six genera- 
tions ago, was almost. midway between now 
and the landing of the Mayflower. The land 
that for more than 100 years had strangely 
denied itself to the coasting adventurers and 
explorers whose hope was worldly treasure— 
now held out the curling cape of their land- 
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fall like a beckoning finger to those who 
came here seeking only a new life and free- 
dom. 

By circumstance of the calendar, then, the 
cornerstone of the Capitol is the pivot of a 
gate in time whose short swing of 345 years 
encompasses our entire history. Since 1620 
we have expanded from those few grim acres 
on a narrow shore to an ocean-bounded con- 
tinent; grown from 100 people to a popula- 
tion nearing 200 million; and paralleled that 
physical growth in the worlds of the mind 
and spirit while successfully withstanding 
the aggression of the greatest military powers 
in grievous and bloody wars. Small wonder 
that there are those who hold that on more 
than one occasion providence has intervened 
in our behalf. 

When Lincoln first spoke here, the Capitol, 
then but 68 years old, was yet unfinished. 
Its upper levels festooned with booms, der- 
ricks and tackle; the forecourts cluttered 
with the debris of construction. The Union 
was rent by division and a world of mon- 
archies awaited our certain collapse. 

But they had not considered the fiber of 
the Executive, nor the courage of Congress. 
There is great significance for us in what 
was said by the troubled President in clos- 
ing his tremendous effort to stay secession— 
great significance for us. ‘The strongest 
emotional appeal that he and his advisers 
could summon up was to remind the dissatis- 
fied of the battlefields where, but recently, 
our Independence had been won and de- 
fended, and of the patriots who had died 
there. Some four generations and many sad 
battles later—though we hold our patriot 
dead, in no less reverance—from Concord to 
Vietnam—it would not be they nor where 
they died that would stir us most deeply- It 
is rather, I think, this Capitol, forever iit 
changing, despite its structural 
canine house of the people, that would be 
the soaring symbol of all our dead have died 
for. 

The shift from battlefield to Capitol as a 
symbol came slowly. It accompanied a vast 
procession of the people, during many years 
and after long and careful deliberations by 
many Congresses. 

In the time of Lincoln, we held aloof be- 
hind the barrier seas. Now our country has 
been abroad for nearly a half century in aid 
of our fellow men. In 1861, because we were 
no aware of how narrow had been the margin 
of our victories; how tenuous waa our hold 
on freedom: how frall was the very fabric of 
our Union—it was the scenes and the means 
of our liberation that were Lincoln's tocsin. 
But now, secure in our sovereignty we know 
it was not achieved by military power alone, 
not only on battlefields and through the sad 
death of our men, but it was through all 
the processes of government In combination 
and all the people working together—in the 
chorus of the Union. 

The thrust of the new problems that came 
with our emergence as a world power is upon 
all of us, but bears most cruelly on the Chief 
Executive and on the Congress. Both have 
enduring love for the people they serve and 
both know how fateful may be their deci- 


greater understanding of the meaning and 
process of government and the awesome 
power behind our own biennial ballots. 


Congress can have in our vision and 
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Members of Congress merit the full ap- 
preciation of the society, as well as of all 
Americans, for the unanimous decision to 
help us in so many ways, in every way they 
were asked—including photographic rights 
never granted before. 

There is an ennoblement that comes from 
serving in this exalted place. No matter 
what the stature of men or women they 
are the finer for having been here. They 
draw strength and wisdom not only from 
their colleagues but, in an apostolic sense, 
from all who have served here before. There 
is no greater evidence of the growth that 
takes place here in the Capitol than the 
fact that more than half of our Chief Execu- 
tives served one or more terms in the Con- 


gress. 

As an officer of this society and as a private 
citizen, Mr. President, I wish to hail the great 
accomplishments of all four organizations 
meeting today. To the White House His- 
torical Association must go special praise 
for its initiative in showing the way to the 
rest of us with its superb book — The White 
House.” To the Washington National Mon- 
ument Association and the foundation of the 
Federal Bar Association whose books followed 
ours in time, in paraphase of Emerson’s fa- 
mous letter to Whitman “I greet your splen- 
did books, George Washington, Man and 
Monument’ and ‘Equal Justice Under the 
Law,’ at the beginning of their great careers.” 

And now, I shall propose at the board 
meeting tonight that the President be 
authorized to ask these three great 
tions meeting with us to consider the ad- 
visibility of setting up a permanent coordi- 
nating committee to join cur common inter- 
ests in such matters as the joint promotion 
and distribution of our books and the study 
of other possible ways and means of ful- 
filling the great objectives of our society. 


Thanks to Residents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
as the Ist session of the 89th Congress 
nears its end I want to express my thanks 
to Sixth District residents who have 
given me the benefit of their views dur- 
ing the year, and especially the 56,000 
who responded to my questionnaire. 
This cooperation is most helpful and sin- 
cerely appreciated. 

The questionnaire results in percent- 
ages follow: 

Are you in favor of a Government-sup- 
ported medical care plan for the aged? Yes, 
58.9; no, 34.6 

If your answer to the above question was 
Tes,“ please answer one of the following: 

(a) Do you favor medicare financed by 
social security taxes? Tes, 53.7. 

(b) Do you favor eldercare financed by 
matching Federal-State taxes? Yes, 39.6. 

Do you approve a reduction In excise taxes 
this year? Yes, 71.7; no, 21.3. 

Should foreign aid be cut? Yes, 86; no, 9.7. 

Do you favor repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which now ts the 
States to have right-to-work laws? Yes, 25.4; 
no, 67. 

Do you approve increased Federal ald to 
education? Yes, 49.2; no, 45.1. 

Do you favor my bill to raise the outside 
income limitation from $1,200 to $2,400 for 
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those drawing social security benefits? Tes. 
88.9; no, 9.4. 


Do you support U.S. military activity in 
Vietnam? Tes, 55.5; no, 36.9. 


Man's Free Agency, an Eternal Principle 
of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
during the last four decades there has 
been an increasing and alarming trend 
in the United States toward a paternal- 
istic, centralized Federal Government 
which has attempted to solve all of the 
problems of all of our people through 
Federal largesse. In so doing—tin cater- 
ing to the physical needs and desires of 
its people—our Federal Government has, 
concurrently, been destroying individual 
morality and enterprise, the very values 
which existed in untold quantities in 
those who fought for and founded this 
Nation. 

On Friday, October 1, 1965, President 
David O. McKay of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, at the open- 
ing session of the church’s 135th semi- 
annual conference, held in the Salt Lake 


Recorp at this point: 
MAN'S FREE AGENCY 


It is truly a joy to meet with you this 
I want to thank you, my brethren 
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fear me, and delight to honor those who 
serve me in righteousness and in truth unto 
(Doc. and Cov. 76:1-2, 5.) 


perhaps more active in planning, and, on 
the one side—scheming—than ever before. 
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These two great forces are hate and love. 
Hate had ite origin in our preexistent state. 


Apocalypse to “a war in heaven.” 
tions 12: 4.) It is not only significant, but 
seemingly contradictory, for we think of 
heaven as a celestial abode of bliss, an im- 
possible condition where war and contention 
could exist. The passage is significant be- 
cause it implies a freedom of choice ang of 
action in the spirit world. In the Pearl of 
Great Price we are given this account: 
“Wherefore, because that Satan rebelled 
against me, and sought to destroy the agency 
of man, which I, the Lord God, had given 
him, and also, that I should give unto him 
mine own power; by the power of mine oniy 
begotten, I caused that he should be cast 
down; and he became Satan, yea, even the 
devil, the father of all lies, to deceive and 
to blind men, and to lead them captive at 
his will, even as many as would not harken 
unto my voice.” (Moses 4: 3-4.) 

Two things you will note in that passage— 
one, that Satan was determined to destroy 
the free agency of man. Free agency is a 
gift of God, part of His divinity. The second 
point is that he desired to supplant God— 
“Give me Thy glory.” 

The world does not comprehend the sig- 
nificance of that divine gift to the indi- 
vidual. It is as inherent as Intelligence 
which has never been nor can be created. 

In the spirit of hate, as is manifest today 
in the world, the very existence of God is 
denied, the free agency of man is taken from 
him, and the power of the State supplanted. 
I do not know that there was ever a time 
in the history of mankind when the evil 
one seemed so determined to take from man 
his freedom. 

A fundamental principle of the Gospel is 
free agency, and references in the scriptures 
show that this principle is (1) essential to 
man's salvation; and, (2) may become a 
measuring rod by which the actions of men 
of , of nations may be judged. 

“Therefore, cheer up your hearts, and re- 
member that ye are free to act for your- 
selyes—to choose the way of everlasting 
death or the way of eternal life,” (2 Nephi 
10:23). 

“For the earth is full, and there is enough 
and to spare; yea, I prepared all things, and 
have given unto the children of men to be 
agents unto themselves“ (Doctrine and Cov- 
enants 104:17). 

“Therefore, it is not right that any man 
should be in bondage one to another. And 
for this purpose have I established the Con- 
stitution of this land, by the hands of wise 
men whom I raised up unto this very pur- 
pose, and redeemed the land by the shedding 
of blood” (Doctrine and Covenants 101:79— 
80). 

“My independence is sacred to me,” said 

Young. “It is a portion of that 
same deity that rules in the heavens. There 
is not a being upon the face of the earth 
who is made in the image of God, who stands 
erect and is organized as God is, that should 
be deprived of the free exercise of his agency 
80 h not infringe upon others’ 
rights, save by good advice and a good ex- 
ample.” 

The history of the world with all its con- 


freedom he already possessed. 
Man's free agency is an eternal principle 


wrong—Satan’s plan in the 
one of coercion, and it was rejected because 
he sought to destroy the agency of man 
which God had given him. 

When man uses this God-given right to 
encroach upon the rights of another, he 
commits a wrong. Liberty becomes license, 
and the man, a transgressor. It is the func- 
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tion of the state to curtail the violator, and 
to protect the violated. 

Next to the bestowal of life itself, the right 
to direct our lives is God’s greatest gift to 
man. Freedom of choice is more to be 
treasured than any possession earth can give. 
It is inherent in the spirit of man. It is a 
divine gift to every normal being. Whether 
born in abject poverty, or shackled at birth by 
inherited riches, everyone has the most 
precious of all life’s endowments—the gift 
of free agency, man’s inherited and in- 
alienable right. 

It is the impelling source of the soul’s 
progress. It is the purpose of the Lord that 
man become like Him. In order for man to 
achieve this, it was necessary for the Creator 
first to make him free. To man is given a 
special endowment, not bestowed upon any 
other living thing. God gave to him the 
power of choice. Only to the human being 
did the Creator say: “Thou mayest choose 
for thyself, for it is given unto thee” (Moses 
3:17). Without this divine power to choose, 
humanity cannot progress. 

With free agency there comes responsi- 
bility. If man is to be rewarded for right- 
eousness and punished for evil, then common 
justice demands that he be given the power 
of independent action. A knowledge of good 
and evil is essential to man’s progress on 
earth. If he were coerced to do right at all 
times, or were helplessly enticed to commit 
sin, he would merit neither a blessing for 
the first nor punishment for the second. 
Man's responsibility is correspondingly op- 
erative with his free agency. Actions in har- 
mony with divine law and the laws of nature 
will bring happiness, and those in opposition 
to divine truth, misery. Man is responsible 
not only for every deed, but also for every 
idle word and thought, 

Freedom of the will and the responsibility 
associated with it are fundamental aspects 
of Jesus’ teachings. Throughout His minis- 
try He emphasized the worth of the indi- 
vidual and exemplified what is now expressed 
in modern revelation as “His work and His 
glory“ (Moses 1: 39). Only through the di- 
vine gift of soul freedom is such progress 
possible. 

Force rules in the world today. Individual 
freedom is threatened by international rival- 
ries and false political ideals. Unwise legis- 
lation, too often prompted by political 
expediency, if enacted, will seductively un- 
dermine man's right of free agency, rob him 
of his rightful liberties, and make him but 
a cog in the crushing wheel of regimentation. 

Though it is not a pleasing thought, we 
must realize that over half the world is un- 
der the influence of hate, as manifest by the 
Chinese leader, manifest by the Communist 
group in Russia, and manifest right next 
door to usin Cuba. Accompanying the spirit 
of hate is the denial of God. Satan was cast 
down because he tried to replace the Creator. 
But his power is still felt. He is active and 
is prompting at this moment the denial of 
God's existence, of the existence of His Be- 
loved Son, denying the efficacy of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

The Associated Press sometime ago related 
some instances that are taking place in China 
to change men’s minds in a nation of over 
600 million people, whose hearts, whose 
minds have been changed as far as they 
could be changed by the spirit of hate. 
Forty-five years ago there was the spirit of 
tolerance and respect over there for Ameri- 
cans. In a school at Peiping, which was 
fostered by America, I personally saw some 
of the most active young men in junior high 
school that I have ever seen in my life. I 
have never seen more courtesy in any coun- 
try in the world. Today all that is changed. 
Listen to this from the Associated Press: 

“Decade ago Mao Tse-tung’s newly cre- 
ated People’s Republic of China threw its 
Red shadow across an alarmed Asia. Today, 
the lengthening shadow has crept half way 
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across the earth to the Americas. No one 
can say with certainty where it will 
stop * * *. In his 66th year, this round- 
faced, lofty browed son of peasants has been 
raised by his Communist followers to the 
eminence of a demigod. His words, actions, 
and even his thoughts are holy writ to 630 
million people. He is one of the most power- 
ful men on earth, and much of his power is 
based on the most debilitating of human 
emotions—hate. Hatred for the United 
States, hatred for rich landlords, for 
counter-revolutionaries, for Chiang Kal- 
shek, hatred for anyone who falls to con- 
form. ‘Hatred,’ said a traveler recently re- 
turned from Mao’s China, has become an 
institution, particularly ‘hatred for the 
United States. It is horrible to see this vast 
human machinery run by only one fuel— 
hatred. If it used love instead, it could 
become the most powerful nation on earth! 
(Associated Press, appearing in the Salt Lake 
Tribune, Sunday, December 11, 1960) . 

In the spirit of hate these men would 
supplant God. In the spirit of hate they 
deny His existence. They deny the existence 
of His Beloved Son. They would destroy the 
free agency of man. Here, in the spirit of 
love, we praise His name, and teach His 
precepts. 

Now, let us look at Jesus, the man of love. 
He revered and worshiped God, and is him- 
self revered and worshiped by all Christian 
nations and classes of individuals. “What- 
ever may be the surprises of the future,” 
writes Renan, “Jesus will never be sur- 
passed.” 

Millions of people, speaking different lan- 
guages and cherishing various ideals, wor- 
ship Him and revere Him today. We revere 
Him because His wisdom and spirituality 
comprehends and exceeds that of all others. 
He it is who said, “I am the light of the 
world: he that followeth me shall not walk 
in darkness, but shall have the light of life” 
(John 8: 12). He also said to His disciples, 
T have given you an example, that ye 
should do as I have done to you” (John 
13: 15). 

First, in the spirit of love, let us consider 
Jesus’ attitude toward God. That is the 
great question before the world today. The 
Communists deny Him. Mao ridicules Him, 
and they have poisoned untold millions of 
minds against Christ. 

What about Jesus? In announcing His 
birth the Heavenly Hosts sang, “Glory to God 
in the peace on earth, good will to 
men.” In that message here is godliness, 

Godliness, Jesus exemplified every hour of 
His earthly existence. On the banks of the 
Jordan at the beginning of His ministry, we 
hear Him say to John, the forerunner: 
“Suffer it to be so now: for thus it becometh 
bag 85 fulfill all righteousness” (Matthews 

On the Mount of Temptation, which rises 
just above the Jordan where Jesus was 
baptized, He was tempted by that tempter 
who tried to supplant God; tempted with all 
the things of earth and the power thereof. 
We hear Him say in sublime majesty, “Get 
thee hence, Satan: for it is written, Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him 
only shalt thou serve” (Matthew 4:10). 

When He taught the Disciples to pray, He 
included in the first petition godliness, 
“Hallowed be thy name.” 


Addressing the Twelve at the Last Supper, 


He said, (This is life eternal, that they might 


know Thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom Thou hast sent“ (John 17:3). 

That is the spirit of love, the spirit of 
faith in God the Creator of Heaven and earth 
through his beloved son. He is worshiped 
by His only begotten son. 

What does the Saviour say about peace? 

Peace has been defined as the happy, na- 
tural state of man, the “first of human bless- 
ings.” Without it there can be no happiness, 
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and “happiness,” said the Prophet Joseph 
Smith, “is the object and design of our exist- 
ence; and will be the end thereof if we pursue 
the path that leads to it.” 

“Blessed are the peacemakers,” said Jesus, 
“for they shall be called the children of 

Toward the closing scenes of His life, He 
said to His disciples: “These things I have 
spoken unto you, that in me ye might have 

. In the world ye shall have tribula- 
tion: but be of good cheer; I have overcome 
the world” (John 16:33). 

On the same occasion, He said, Peace I 
leave with you, my peace I give unto you; not 
as the world giveth, give I unto you.” All 
throught His life peace was on His lips and 
in His heart, and when He came forth from 
the tomb, and appeared unto His disciples, 
His first greeting was, “Peace be unto you.” 

Peace as taught by the Saviour is exemp- 
tion from individual troubles, from family 
broils, from national riots and difficulties. 
Such peace refers to the person just as much 
as it does to communities, That man is not 
at peace who is untrue to the whisperings of 
Christ, the promptings of his conscience. He 
cannot be at peace when he is untrue to his 
better self, when he the law of 
righteousness, either in dealing with himself 
by indulging in passions or appetites, in 
yielding to the temptations of the flesh or 
whether he is untrue to trust in transgres- 
sing the law. 

Peace does not come to the transgressor of 
law. Peace comes by obedience to law, and 
it is that message which Jesus would have us 
establish among men—peace to the individ- 
ual that he may be at peace with his God; 
perfect harmony existing between his Crea- 
tor and himself; perfect harmony existing be- 
tween himself and law, the righteous laws to 
which he is subject and from which he never 
can escape; peace in the home—families liv- 
ing at peace with each other and with their 
neighbors. 

There are some who would say His teach- 
ings are not applicable today. 

A few years ago there was a boy among 
boys who saw Him, who heard Him and re- 
ceived His teachings. Joseph Smith saw the 
Redeemer, and he has given that testimony 
to the world; he has recorded His message, 
and emphasized again the eternal truth that 
Christ's teachings are divine, and as appli- 
cable to the civilized world today as to the 
people among whom Jesus walked and talked. 

Fundamental in all Christ's teachings was 
the crime of wrong thinking. He condemned 
avarice, enmity, hate, jealousy as vehemently 
as He did the results that avarice, enmity, 
and hate produce. Modern psychology, as 
all students know, proves the virtue of such 
teachings regarding the injury that follows 
the harboring of hate. He who harbors 
hatred and bitterness injures himself far 
more than the one towards whom he mani- 
fests these evil propensities. 

Equally applicable to present conditions 
are His teachings regarding the value and 
sacredness of human life, the virtue of for- 
giveness, the necessity of fair dealings, the 
crime of hypocrisy, the sin of covetousness, 
the saving power of love, the Immortality of 
man, 

If men ever reject the fact that Christ is 
our Lord nnd Savior, and fill their souls with 
hatred as that nation of over 600 million 
people are compelled to do and not only to 
deny Christ, but to deny that His mission 
is to redeem man from the sordid life of 
selfish indulgence and sin, and lift him into 
& realm shown only by Him of self-sacrifice, 
generosity, beauty, and love; if the majority 
of nations fail to recognize Him as the only 
“name under heaven given among men. 
whereby we must be saved“ (Acts 4:12), if 
doubting men reject the possibility of ob- 
taining that spiritual assurance of Christ's 
divinity disclosed by Thomas when he 
reverently exclaimed: My Lord and my God” 


t 
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(John 20:28); if the acts of men generally 
be in accordance with such rejection rather 
than in accordance with their acceptance of 
Him as the Divine One, then this world will 
continue to be torn by contention, made 
miserable by hideous warfare, and ignomini- 
ously wrecked on the shoals of materialism, 
selfish indulgence, and disbelief and hatred. 

Without Jesus of Nazareth, the Crucified 
Christ, the Risen Lord, the traits of the 
Jungle will hold the human family in bond- 


Now, in conclusion, the obligation and 
duty rests upon the Church of Jesus Christ 
to proclaim the mighty truth that the Man 
of Galilee, the Resurrected Christ, is truly 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life—that He 
is in very deed the Savior of all mankind. 

Pernicious efforts and sinister schemes are 
cunningly and stealthily being fostered to 
deprive man of his individual freedom, and 
have him revert to the life of the jungle. 
With faith in the revealed word of God, let 
all true believers in individual freedom 
cherish the spiritual ideals of the Christ, and 
ever strive to make real the dream that all 
men shall be free, and that some day many 
nations will unite not for war, but for peace 
and the establishing of the Kingdom of God 
on earth, is my humble prayer, in the name 
of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Mr. Speaker, in my opinion President 
McKay has clearly pointed out our cur- 
rent drift away from God's intentions for 
man. To continue this drift would be to 
court destruction at the hands of evil. 

In this respect, we must reverse the 
trend of complete reliance on the 
smothering embrace of an everything- 
for-everybody government and return 
once again to the principle of man's free 
agency. n 


Zip Code Dispute Eases, Mailers Ready 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr, DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the Record an article ap- 
pearing in the Detroit Free Press of 
Tuesday, September 28, 1965, showing 
the progress being made on the utiliza- 
tion of the ZIP code by the Post Office 
Department: 

ZIP Cope Dispute Eases, Matiers READY 

(By Ken Thompson) 

The fuss and storm over the Post Office 
Department's order to commercial mailers to 
prepare for adoption of the ZIP code by 
January 1, 1967, appears to have subsided, at 
least in the Detroit area. 

Major mailers of second- and third-class 
advertising matter have been busy adding 
zip numbers to their lists either by purchase 
of computers or by manual means. 

R. L. Polk Co., which ranks with the big 
Reuben H. Donnelly Co., of Chicago, as top- 
most mailers in the country, reports that it 
virtually has completed the task of convert- 
ing to zip-coded-lists with the aid of a 
computer. 

Julian Haydon, vice president of market- 
ing service, says the firm has lists totaling 
100 million names. They heavily pertain to 
automotive but also include a wide variety 
of specialized lists. He reports that most 
already are programed on magnetic tape. 
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He says he has been too burdened with 
the conversion to know what's going on 
among other Detroit mailers. The zip-code 
adoption has been costly to the company, he 
emphasized. 

It had been widely reported that the con- 
version would be costly, too, for smaller 
firms using Addressograph plates and stencil 
systems, in some cases so costly as to put 
firms out of business. 

Last July 1 the Post Office Department said 
it was sticking by its earlier-announced 1967 
deadline because the ZIP system was almost 
mandatory for coping with the vastly grow- 
ing volume of mail in the Nation. 

Advertisers and mailers apparently have 
accepted this reasoning, but some still pro- 
test the cost of compl 

American Mailers and Binders, perhaps De- 
trolt's largest handler of bulk “occupant” 
mail, says it has worked over its system by 
manual methods and run into no difficulty, 
since its bundling of mall is by districts. 

George J. Waters, operating partner, said 
his firm handled bulk “occupant” mail for 
other large mailers. On its own lists of over 
2% million names on plates, a million have 
been ZIP-coded, he said. 

Peter F. Haderlein, vice president of Na- 
tional Mailing, reports that his firm has add- 
ed ZIP numbers to 500,000 plates which cov- 
ers 90 percent of its job. Cost was about 
$10 a thousand names, he said. 

But from here on, customers will provide 
the ZIP code additions, he said. 


Herbert Kramer—A Dynamic Communi- 
cator for Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
staffing of our Federal Government in 
search of the important and substantial 
goals which we in the Congress have 
approved and established is a continuing 
task. I have been pleased by the suc- 
cess of our poverty program recently in 
recruiting an energetic and vigorous 
young businessman to its ranks from 
Hartford, in my district. 

The accomplishments of Herb Kramer 
in a young life, his dynamic participation 
in the affairs of the community, were 
retold by the Hartford Courant's David 
Holmberg following the announcement 
of his selection by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. I know Herb Kramer 
personally and I have great admiration 
for his abilities. I believe more in the 
Congress should be acquainted with his 
talents and should know the type of man 
whom Sargent Shriver is selecting for 
this effort. I therefor, include it in the 
RECORD: 

HERBERT KRAMER—A DYNAMIC COMMUNICATOR 
FOR POVERTY 


(By David Holmberg) 

Before he left the groves of academe for 
the halls of commerce, Herbert Kramer used 
to stand before a classroom of eager fresh- 
men and deliver a scathing denunciation of 
that favorite target of young English in- 
structors: advertising. 

His attack, Herbert Kramer said the other 
day, was devastating. He leaned back in his 
big leather chair with the huge picture win- 
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dow behind him showing s panorama of the 
city, “I would really take advertising apart,” 
he said, “I'd show how it was a corruption 
of the language. It wasn't until I got into it 
that I realized it demands an acuteness and 
sharpness of language which I never dreamed 
possible.” 

Herbert Kramer got into it 14 years ago— 
when he realized that “this was probably my 
greatest skili—not as a pedant but as a sales- 
man with the written word.” He has used 
that skill to push him to the top of what 
he calls “the most demanding, the most com- 
petitive, the most stimulating business in 
the world”—insurance. 

He is second vice-president of Travelers 
Insurance Oo. now, in charge of advertising 
and public relations, and this month will put 
his skills to work in a new job: a director of 
the administration's antipoverty program. 

BIG ON ENERGY 

Kramer is a 43-year-old New York native 
whose hairline is receding and whose com- 
munity activities are constantly increasing, 
An advertising man looking for a hard- 
driving executive to represent the dynamism 
of American business might well settle on 
Kramer: he talks fast, thinks fast, reads fast 
(“two or three books a week, from classics 
to garbage”), collects degrees fast (he had 
his high school diploma at 15, his Harvard 
B.A. at 19, later recelved his Ph. D. in litera- 
ture and a University of Connecticut law 
degree), and Is generally one of the most en- 
ergetic people around. 

In 1955 a writer labeled him the “busiest 
man in Hartford” and he has since become 
buster. 

With this almost compulsive activism (for 
the last 5 years, Kramer has played 18 holes 
of golf every day of the summer before 
work), it is not hard to explain what may at 
first scem a puzzling aspect of Kramer's 
career: his switch from the relatively quiet 
confines of college teaching to the often 
frenzied pace of the business world. 

Following his Harvard graduation and 
3 years in the service, Kramer taught 
for a year at his alma mater and for 2 
years at the University of California in Santa 
Barbara. Kramer likes to describe his life as 
one of “fortultuous circumstance and seren- 
dipituous occurence—the last fully planned 
action I took was to enroll at Harvard,” and 
California is one of the places where fate 
intervened. 

Shortly after Kramer got there the Korean 
war froze all promotions, including those in 
education, and Kramer, “being young and 
ambitious, decided to come back East.” 

The other, more important reasons for his 
departure had to do with the kind of person 
Kramer is, 


JUST NOT ENOUGH 


"I liked to teach,” he says, “but I found 
it just didn't use up enough of my energy. 
It didn't put me enough in contact with the 
real world. I'm simply not the kind of per- 
son who can spend his life in the 18th cen- 
tury. And also, I simply couldn't tolerate 
the separation between town and gown.” 

80 Kramer, with his wife and three chil- 
dren in tow (he now has seven children), re- 
turned to the East, and through another 
complicated series of coincidental meetings, 
friendly tips and the like, got a job in ad- 
vertising. It was “a skill I never dreamed 
I wanted to possess,” but with a year's ex- 
perience at an agency he went on to the 
Travelers to begin what he calls “the 14 
happiest years of my life.” 

Kramer's talenta soon brought him to the 
top at the Travelers, but his burgeoning 
responsibilities increased rather than de- 
creased his Involvement in the community. 
In fact, he says, the Travelers encouraged 
this kind of participation as kind of an ex- 
tension of his Job. 

Among other things, Kramer has been co- 
founder and chairman of the Greater Hart- 
ford People to People Council, secretary of 
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the West Hartford Board of Education, a 
trustee of Hartt College, and a director of 
the YMCA World Service Committee, the 
Symphony Society, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion of Greater Hartford, Greater Hartford 
Chapter, National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, and Children's Services of Con- 
necticut. 

And he is hard put to offer a description of 
himself. Is he an ad man, a businessman, 
what? 

“I really don’t know what I am,” he says, 
Tm a Democrat in a sea of Republicans, a 
do-gooder in a world of hardnosed business- 
men, and in my outside activities a business- 
man in a world of do-gooders.” 

LIFE IS FOR USING 


Some people, Kramer says, are critical of 
his participation in so many activities. “But 
I feel the whole purpose of life is being used, 
and for that reason I haven't the heart to say 
no.” 

When Kramer was offered the job of Assist- 
tant Director of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity recently, he couldn't say no either. 
though it meant “an agonizing appraisal” of 
his life, 

He did not take the Job because of any frus- 
trations in the demanding job he holds now. 

I am simply not a frustrated man.“ he 
says, In the 14 years Ive been here I’ve never 
gotten up in the morning without a feeling of 
elation about coming to the office. Every- 
thing I do is creative, and I'm planning for 
the future of this company. I couldn't be in 
just any business, but the satisfactions of 
the insurance business are such that I 
wouldn't want to be anywhere else.” 

He took the job offered by Sargent 
Shriver—with whom he has worked on a 
mental retardation program for the past 
year—because “I believe In the antipoverty 
program, and I think I can do a job for them. 
I didn't feel the need of going to Washing- 
ton. I told Shriver that what I have here 
is as close to a perfect life as a man could 
have. But I couldn't refuse him.” 

One of the primary reasons he took the Job 
is that he was assured it would be 
tem probably for 2 years—and he has 
no intention of going into Government work 
permanently. Another reason is that in the 
last 15 years he has “become a real pro- 
fessional in my field, communications” and 
he wants to have his professionalism tested 
at the highest level. 

NEEDED SPECIAL SKILLS 

Finally, and perhaps most importantly, 
Kramer remembers the advice he received 
from a family friend when he was consider- 
ing leaving the teaching profession, The 
friend was Lewis Strauss, Atomic Energy 
Commissioner in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. Kramer was considering a career in 
Government then. Strauss persuaded him 
it was not the right move. 

“He said that if I went in then, I'd be on 
a low level, just another career civil servant. 
He said I shouldn't consider Government 
work until the time I'd developed special 
skills.” 

Kramer has those skills now—and he has 
no compunctions about going Into a program 
which many other equally talented men have 
quickly left. Shriver has been criticized fre- 
quently for bringing men from the business 
world into the Government, and then al- 
lowing them to leave a year or two later, 
instead of forming a more clearly defined 
organizational structure. 

Kramer has no worrles about this. 

“Shriver,” he said, “is a very demanding, 
creative man who operates best in a flexible, 
freewheeling environment. For a new op- 
eration this is probably the best way to 
work.” 

In his trips to Washington thus far, he has 
found a “skilled staff and intense dedica- 
tion.“ And though he Is accustomed to being 
in charge, he has had any worries about close 
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contact with his new boss quickly removed. 
There's an incoming button on my tele- 
phone in the W. office and it says 
Shriver. In the day and a half I was there, 
it rang six times.” 


Water Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, it is only 
recently that the problems of water pol- 
lution have come to public attention. 
Experts have been telling us for years 
that this Nation’s water supplies were 
not limitless and that something would 
have to be done to preserve them from 
fouling and destruction. Serious water 
shortages in some of our larger cities 
have helped bring the problem to the at- 
tention of the general public. 

We would be remiss, however, if we 
did not recognize the important role 
played by the press in bringing the prob- 
lem of water pollution to the fore. A 
newspaper in my congressional district, 
the Battle Creek Enquirer and News, has 
been devoting editorial space to the 
problem of pollution for some time. An 
editorial printed on September 26, dis- 
cussing the problem of water pollution 
and the responsibilities of industries, 
cities, and other local governmental units 
is particularly pertinent and I think it 
appropriate that it be printed in the 
Recorp at this point: 

InpusTry Beans Dury To Srop POLLUTION 

Imagine dumping the untreated wastes of 
210 million people into the Nation's rivers. 
That sounds incredible, 

Yet, on the word of a U.S. Senate com- 
mittee, that’s the equivalent of the wastes 
American industries will be dumping into 
the Nation's watercourses by 1970 unless 
Temedial action is taken. 

Action is imperative, for, as our population 
increases, so does the demand for unpolluted 
water. Preventable pollution, therefore, is 
intolerable and in one way or another it 
must be eliminated. 

Only recently has much attention been 
paid to the pollution of water in this coun- 
try. In the Nation's early days, it was 
thought that our natural resources, includ- 
ing water, were inexhaustible. Industries 
and cities dumped their wastes into rivers 
without serious consequence, 

Now, however, manufacturing and popula- 
tion have expanded to the point that un- 
treated industrial and domestic wastes en- 
danger the health and well-being of the Na- 
tion’s people. Many municipalities have 
taken steps to curb pollution, but with some 
notable exceptions industry has not. It must 
do more. 

The magnitude of the problem was spelled 
out this last week in an Associated Press 
report from Cincinnati, The report pointed 
out that industry uses vast amounts of 
water and, in most cases, “pollutes it thor- 
oughly before returning it to the streams.“ 
ont of water any eS purge aot 

y for all p 
to the AP dispatch, manufacturers require 
210 gallons of water to produce one 42-gallon 
barrel of oil, 17,000 to 65,000 gallons of water 
to make 1 ton of steel, 1,200 tons of water 
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to turn out a ton of aluminum, and 700 tons 
of water to make one ton of paper. 

The report noted also that the Detroit 
River receives 1.6 billion gallons of polluted 
water daily, one-third of it sewage from the 
city, and the rest industrial wastes. All told, 
about 7 million pounds of chemicals are 
dumped dally into the western end of Lake 
Erie. These, the report adds, “rob the lake 
of life-supporting oxygen and create a smelly 
slime.” 

Confounding attempts to solve the prob- 
lem is industry’s reluctance to give govern- 
mental agencies information on the quality 
and quantity of wastes discharged into the 
the Nation's waterways. The reluctance is 
understandable; industries fear such infor- 
mation would reveal trade secrets to their 
competitors. 

Also hampering the effort to combat pol- 
lution is the lack of information on the 
effects of residues that get by all forms of 
treatment and find their way into drinking 
water. 

As can be seen, the problem is immense, 
but it ts not insoluble. Finding solutions 
will require research and expenditures of 
billions of dollars by industry for treatment 
of its wastes. But the research must be 
done and the billions spent, for a nation 
that faces a shortage of water cannot allow 
potentially usable water to go unused be- 
cause of pollution. 

It is an encouraging sign that Michigan 
is taking steps to combat water pollution. 
Citing the need for corrective action on 
the Detroit River and Lake Erie, Governor 

has asked the legislature to ap- 
propriate $125,000 for the water resources 
commission. The Governor also renewed a 
recommendation for a $125,000 appropria- 
tion to develop material on the water pollu- 
tion problem. 

“As our population increases and conflict- 
ing demands for water multiply,” the Gov- 
ernor said, “we need more than ever a pro- 
gram in Michigan which will insure us of 
meeting our full water needs today and to- 
morrow.” 

Complaints of coercion can be expected. 
There may also be strong protests that in- 
dustry cannot afford to clean up its wastes. 

In some way, however, industry must find 
it possible to pay this price of citizenship. In 
some instances industries have found that 
recoverable byproducts from wastes could 
pay the cost of antipollution equipment 
over a long period. Some industries have 
devised systems of reusing water, to their 
own production advantage as well as in re- 
ducing pollution. In other cases, indus- 
trial treatment to return clean water to 
the rivers and lakes Is an out-and-out ex- 
pense. 

The situation isfone which requires action 
by industry, certainly. It also demands pub- 
lic recognition of the problems involved, and 
public support for the necessary corrective 


programs. 

For both industry and the public have a 
vital stake in assuring the benefits of ade- 
quate supplies of usable water. 


—— — 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cops or Laws oF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of pi shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trritz 44, Secrion 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
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grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval or the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues Insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style——The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ - point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½ -point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is n 

3. Return of manuscript nen manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
Possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections-——-The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
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of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
elther House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendir— The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 


The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item ot the other House appear- 


This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 


11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 


such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
ph. 

12. Opicial Reporters.—The Official Report - 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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“What Now for Free China?“ — An Excel- 
lent Book by Dr. Diosdado M. Yap— 
Tells of Unparalleled Prosperity in 
Nationalist China—Close Ally of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
have recently had the pleasure of read- 
ing. What Now for Free China?” by Dr. 
Diosdado M. Yap, a veteran Washington 
correspondent and my personal friend. 
This is a most comprehensive work de- 
picting the Republic of China’s substan- 
tial growth and industrial moderniza- 
tion. 

Dr. Yap stated: 

After a decade of struggle and effort, the 
Republic of China has brought literacy to 90 
percent of the people of Taiwan Province; 
achieved a favorable balance of foreign 
trade; manages to make its people the best 
fed in all Asis; sustains next to the highest 
prosperity of countries in this part of the 
world; steadily increased agricultural, in- 
dustrial, coal, natural gas, and textile pro- 
duction with a mounting value and volume 
of export of goods and services worldwide. 


Nationalist China's military force is 
closely integrated with the Pacific’ Fleet 
of the U.S. Navy. President Chiang 
Kai-shek commands 600,000 troops 
trained and equipped with the most 
modern arms and techniques in a co- 
operative Sino-American program. 

Yap said: 

Faith of the Republic of China in the U.N. 
was evidenced in its payment to the U.N. 
of $4,990,550 early this year at a time when 
such countries as Soviet Russia and France 
were refusing to meet their financial obliga- 
tions. 


A US. firm, Allied Chemical Corp., 
will top the list of foreign investments in 
Taiwan with $28 million. This will 
place the 1965 foreign investment far 
ahead of last year’s record total of $30 
million. 

Dr. Yap also discusses the allied roles 
of American Presidents with the Repub- 
lic of China since 1945. Presidents 
Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, and 
Johnson all have been closely associated 
with the Republic of China, as evidenced 
by our continued support. 

This book represents the proven 
progress of Nationalist China. 


Appendix 


Reckless House Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the Washington 
Evening Star describes the situation in 
connection with the recently passed Fed- 
eral pay raise bill by this body. 

In this action, I supported President 
Johnson's views that the increase should 
have been held to 3 percent, and agree 
with what the Star has said that the 
action of the House last week is an em- 
barrassment to the President. 

The editorial follows: 

RECKLESS HOUSE ACTION 


Despite the President's strongly worded 

appeal last August for restraint, not to 
mention the implied threat of a veto, the 
House has plunged ahead and passed a Fed- 
eral pay increase bill which would make a 
shambles of the administration’s wage 
guidelines. 
+ The bill provides for a 4-percent raise 
now and a second increase on October 1, 
1966, ranging from about 3 to 8 percent, 
With the numerous fringe benefits in the 
measure, the total cost would be about $1.5 
billion a year. The only concession made 
to the President came when Representative 
UDALL, the bill's sponsor, agreed to a reduc- 
tion in the first pay raise from 4.5 to 4 per- 
cent. Ironically, the only real support for 
Mr. Johnson came from a Republican, Rep- 
resentative DERWINSKI, of Ilinois, who is no 
friend of the Great Society. He offered an 
amendment to reduce the total increase to 
about 3 percent, roughly in line with what 
the President had advocated. When this 
was beaten on a 103-to-8 standing vote, DER- 
WINSKI tossed in the sponge and called it a 
day. Not one Democratic leader came to the 
support of the administration. 

Mr, Johnson, guided by the recommenda- 
tions of an impartial panel of experts, had 
proposed pay increases costing about $426 
million a year. And when the Udall bill was 
reported out by the House Civil Service 
Committee in August, the President de- 
nounced it in strong terms. The raises pro- 
vided in the bill, he said, would violate the 
guidelines, and would in effect be seeking 
privileges for Federal workers which would 
not be expected in private industry. He 
added that the committee recommendations 
“would be very disastrous to our wage sta- 
bilization policy in this country.” 

As the bill came out of committee it con- 
tained provisions for automatic pay increases 
for Members of Congress and other high 
Officials. These were sustained on several 
voice votes, but when the time came to stand 
up and be counted the Members beat a 


z 


hasty retreat, doubtless in deference to what 
the folks back home might think about It— 
and do about it. 

So this is out of the bill as it goes to the 
Senate, where the hope is that the House 
bill will be considerably cut back. If not, 
if it is finally enacted in anything like its 
present form, the President, if he is to keep 
faith with the private segments of the econ- 
omy which have respected the guidelines 
wea urging, will almost certainly have to 
ve 5 


Senator McNamara Earns Praise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, if ever a U.S. Senator deserved the 
title of “the people’s Senator,” Michi- 
gan's Par McNamara most certainly does. 
Throughout his career in the Senate, he 
has demonstrated time and time again 
that he is totally committed to the wel- 
fare of the people and to the public 
interest. 

Those of us who live in the great State 
of Michigan—a State which Senator 
McNamara has served so well in the U.S. 
Senate for 11 years, are well aware of his 
record of solid accomplishment. 

Just recently, in the October 1965 issue 
of the Railway Carmen’s Journal, the 
highlights of Senator McNamara’s record 
were summarized. It is an outstanding 
record of a dedicated public servant, and 
I commend the article to the attention 
of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

MrcHican’s Pat McNamara Bums RECORD 
OF ACHIEVEMENT ON PEOPLE's LEGISLATION 
Nearing the end of his second full term 

in the U.S. Senate, Senator Par McNamara 

can marshal a powerful case for return to 
office based on a record of solid achievement. 

Here's n look at that record: 

Michigan's senior Senator, a liberal Dem- 
ocrat, has introduced, cosponsored, and sup- 
ported major legislation that will improve 
JGG 
cans. 

He successfully floor-managed antipoverty 
3 through the Senate this year and 

His was a major voice in the breakthrough 
this year in Federal aid to education legis- 
3 * years of vain effort to pass a 


year alone. Its main thrust will be to help 
children from poor families get a better edu- 
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cation, the one big step toward better oppor- 
tunity. 

He consistently has sponsored, and spoken 
vigorously for, civil rights legislation with 
teeth in it. 

His opposition to so-called right-to-work 
laws has been outspoken and constant. 

He played a key role in passage of mini- 
mum wage legislation in 1961, increasing the 
minimum to $1.25 an hour and bringing 3.6 
million additional workers under its cover- 

e. 

The act establishing equal pay for women 
bears his name, 

He was a mainstay in the fight for passage 
of the 1961 interstate highway program. 
Under this program, Michigan already has 
completed 766 miles of new roads, 70 percent 
of the 1,090 miles designated for the State. 

The list is only partial. - What it signifies, 
however, is that Par McNamara’s name, and 
efforts, have been associated closely with al- 
most every plece of progressive legislation 
introduced or enacted into law in recent 
years. And he has been firm in his opposi- 
tion to every attempt by reactionaries to 
shortchange the people. Trade unionists 
do not have a better friend in public office. 

While his contribution to a better life for 
all Americans has reached into many differ- 
ent fields, in no area has it been more deci- 
sive and constructive than in improving the 
lot of older Americans, 

As chairman of the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Aging, his hearings and reports 
developed much of the groundwork and the 
solid argument in behalf of passage, after 
more than 15 years of frustration, of medi- 
care legislation, bringing health care for the 
elderly under the social security program. 

This year, Senator McNamara capped his 
efforts to help older Americans by introduc- 
ing the “Older Americans Act of 1965,” which 
was unanimously approved by the Senate. 
It got little press notice, but the bill could 
become a major step along the road to a 
better life for the elderly. It will provide 
Federal grants for programs designed to 
meet the problems of the aged. 

Its ultimate objectives, according to Sen- 
ator McNamara, are to help the aged secure 
“an adequate income in retirement, the best 
possible physical and mental health which 
science can make available, sultable housing, 
opportunity for employment, pursuit of 
meaningful activity, efficient community 
services, and retirement in health, honor, 
and dignity.” 

A significant sidelight on the Older Ameri- 
cans Act is that it is one of the few pieces 
of important legislation in recent years that 
originated in the Congress. Most proposals 
these days come down from the executive 
branch for congressional attention. Senator 
McNamara’s bill was his own. 

McNamara has never been a headline 
hunter. He never clutters the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recordo with irrelevant speechmaking. When 
he speaks, it is brief and to the point, One 
of his rare departures from brevity came re- 
cently when he delivered a powerful i1-hour 
speech on the Senate floor upholding the 
Supreme Court's one-man, one-vote ruling 
and attacking efforts to overthrow it. 

Like most truly effective legislators, the 
hardworking senior Senator from Michigan 
goes at his committee assignments with en- 
ergy and dedication. He has worked up the 
seniority ladded to key committee positions 
as chairman of the important Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works and as ranking 
Democrat on the crucial Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, which handles all bills 
relating to organized labor, 

In the past, as today, the Senate career of 
the liberal Michigan Democrat has been 
marked by courage and integrity. Indeed, 
his first key yote as a freshman Senator, ac- 
cording to oficial COPE voting records, was 
an act of courage. He was one of 39 Sen- 
ators on May 24, 1955, to vote to override 
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President Elsenhower's veto of a bill increas- 
ing postal workers’ pay. 

Since then, his record on key votes listed 
in the official COPE voting records has been 
perfect. 

Unlike some in politics, Senator McNamara 
does not sway with the slightest breeze. His 
colleague, liberal Senator Pav DOUGLAS, 
Democrat, of Illinois, has remarked: “I be- 
lieve it can be said of the Senator from 
Michigan, ‘Behold a Senator in whom there 
is no guile’ Everyone always knows where 
he stands. He does not make any ambiguous 
statements. He does not cast any ambigu- 
ous votes.” High tribute from a colleague 
whose own integrity and courage are uni- 
versally admired. 

If a Great Society is to be built, it will be 
done by persons of integrity committed to 
the welfare of the people. As the job pro- 
ceeds, Michigan's Senator Par MCNAMARA 
will emerge as one of its chief architects. 


Our Surrender Over the Panama Canal 


_ EXTENSION 2 REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s surrender on the question 
of the Panama Canal has surprised many 
of us in the Congress and I have seen 
no article that sets forth the facts in this 
case better than James J. Kilpatrick’s 
column which was published in the 
Washington Star on October 3. 

Mr. Kilpatrick’s column follows: 

Our SURRENDER OVER THE PANAMA CANAL 

(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

Lyndon Johnson, a master of political 
poker, is playing his cards like a ribbon clerk 
in the high-stakes game of Latin American 
affairs. He has just lost the pot in Panama— 
lost it to a bluffer with a pair of deuces— 
and he has wasted his hole-cards in Santo 

What began as a good evening at 
the table is steadily becoming a nightmare. 

On the face of it, the Panama treaty baf- 
fies understanding. Eighteen months ago, 
when the negotiations began, the forces of 
international communism made three ob- 
jectives clear. They wanted the 1903 treaty 
abrogated; they wanted a recognition of 
Panama's sovereignty in the Canal Zone; 
and they wanted a greater cut of the rev- 
enue. Last week the President announced 
that he would send to the Senate a new 

nt, Astoundingly, this new agree- 
ment will (1) abrogate the 1903 treaty, (2) 
recognize Panama's sovereignty, and (3) give 
Panama more money. 

What kind of bargaining is this? What 
have our negotiators been doing all this 
time? The Canal Zone, up to this moment, 
has been a territorial of the 
United States. By virtue of treaty rights 
granted in perpetuity, we have rightfully 
exercised soverelgnty there. The defense 
and canal installations represent an invest- 
ment of billions of dollars in American tax 
funds. The record of the U.S. Government 
in Panama is a record of order, accomplish- 
ment, humanitarianism, 

None of these considerations seems to have 
mattered at all. Nothing suggests that ives 
U.S. negotiators made any bargaining 
of the possibility—a devastating possibility 
for Panama—that a new sea level canal 
could be dug somewhere else. It is not ac- 
curate to describe this treaty as a sellout, 
for a sellout implies some payment in return 
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for principles ylelded. This is surrender, 
abject surrender, to a gang of blackmailers 
whose bluff came down to this: Throw in 
your hand or we'll riot again. 

Pennsylvania's Dan Froon, in an outraged 
speech last Monday in the House, gave this 
new treaty the ugly word: Appeasement. 
And he ventured a prophecy that has the 
bell-like ring of truth: “I predict,” he sald, 
“that the expressed willingness to surrender 
control over the Panama Canal will be taken 
as a signal for accelerated activity among 
communistic revolutionaries all over Latin 
America and the Caribbean.” 

How could it be otherwise? The capitula- 
tion to the Panamanian demagogs follows 
close upon the heels of an equally dismaying 
collapse of American policy In the Dominican 
Republic. What, now, does Mr. Johnson 
have to show for the 5 months that have 
elapsed since the insurrection of April 24? 

In the spring, Mr. Johnson was hard and 
decisive. He acted partly from good intelli- 
gence, partly from sound instinct. What his 
eyes did not tell him, his nose did: The 
well-organized revolt reeked of Communist 
direction. Everyone could smell it—every- 
one, that is, but Senator FULBRIGHT, the 
Times, the Trib, and the Washington Post. 

What has become of that decisiveness 
now? The leading anti-Communist of the 
Dominican Republic, an honest soldier be- 
loved by his troops, was Gen. Elias Wessin y 
Wessin. We have deported him. One of the 
faint hopes for stability was that complex 
and gullible man, Juan Bosch. He has re- 
turned to Santo Domingo, breathing fire 
and arrogance, and demanding of the United 
States a billion dollar reparation. In the 
heart of Santo Domingo, Communist train- 
ing activities continue undiminished. In 
the hills, the armed guerrillas wait. 

Elsewhere in Latin America, the picture is 
no brighter. The Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee recently released a thin vol- 
ume of testimony taken on August 4 in its 
investigation of Red Chinese inflitration of 
this hemisphere. Among the witnesses was 
Stanley Ross, editor of El Tiempo, a hard- 
nosed fellow who smelled out the Cuban 
missile sites ahead of everyone else, With- 
out the slightest equivocation, he spoke of 
Red Chinese infiltration in Bolivia, Vene- 
zuela, Brazil, Guatemala, Colombia, and of 
course Cuba. 

Few persons would suggest that Lyndon 
Johnson has an easy hand to play, at home 
or abroad, in coping with the Communist 
subversion of Latin America, Many of the 
Rightist leaders are no beauties; the Presi- 
dent cannot conjure instant democracy out 
of the illiteracy of the cane fields; as John 
Kennedy once remarked, the most striking 
lesson of the Presidency often is to be found 
in how little a President can do. Here at 
home, a President pathetically eager for a 
consensus bleeds inside from the savage 
blows of the liberal left. 

But Mr. Johnson can do better than he 
has been doing lately. If he will only return 
to the hardness of April, and turn those 
riverboat eyes on the Reds, he can pull out 
of this mess. The draft treaty may yet be 
rejected, and the Dominican situation may 
yet be salvaged, but the game Is running 
out of cards and not much time remains, 


Nation Facing One-Man Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, many 
students of political science and many 
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citizens of the United States have ex- 
pressed their concerns over the growing 
trend toward centralization of the Fed- 
eral Government in the executive 
branch. I, too, have been concerned 
over the recent expansions of the power 
and authority of the executive branch, 

This great Nation needs a balance of 
powers; it needs a strong executive 
branch, a strong legislative branch, and 
a strong judicial branch. But it does not 
need the expansion of the powers of one 
of these branches at the expense of the 
other two. Specifically, it does not need 
an executive branch which is so strong 
that it can ride roughshod over the legis- 
lative and the judicial branches. 

The following article from the Chicago 
Tribune cites some of the dangers of one- 
man government: 

From the Chicago Tribune, Sept. 12, 1965] 
Nation Factnc ONE-Man RULE, POLITICAL 

Srupr GROUP Warns—SrTresses NEED oF 

RESTORING ROLE oF CONGRESS 

WASHINGTON, September 11.—A group of 
political scientists reported today that the 
Nation faces one-man government unless 
Congress can be restored to its former status 
as a check upon Presidential power. 

Thirteen noted scholars engaged in the 
study, sponsored by the American Enterprise 
Institute. It found that the checks-and- 
balances system of the Constitution is en- 
dangered by a rapidly expanding bureaucracy 
and exaltation of the President's office above 
its stated powers. 

Dr. Alfred De Grazia, professor of govern- 
ment at New York University, coordinator of 
the project, released a preliminary report on 
the study to be published in book form later. 

CREATING ADDED PROBLEMS 


In seeking to solve its current problems— 
poverty, health and safety, civil rights, edu- 
cation, and foreign relations—the United 
States is creating three additional problems, 
Dr. De Grazia declared. He identified them 
as: 

“First, the problem of bureaucracy, the 
handling of problems by large-scale institu- 
tions of permanent civil servants not effec- 
tively tied in to the larger society. 

“Second, a kind of creeping militarism 
that emerges through oversecrecy, overcon- 
trol, and overexcitement in the course of 
attempting to solve the problems of foreign 
affairs and their associated domestic aspects. 

DISCUSSES THIRD PROBLEM 

“Third, the increase of Presidential per- 
sonalism, the exaltation of an office above 
the powers of the office, and the capacities of 
the human incumbent. This introduces, 
along with the other two problems, a veri- 
fiable problem of dictatorship, or whatever 
one may wish to call the overly great de- 
pendence of a people upon the magical qual- 
ities of a person occupying an outstandingly 
prominent office.” 

Congress is the central institution of the 
American democratic republic, Dr. De Grazia 
noted, 

“Unless it functions well and powerfully, 
much more so than it has in the past,” he 
said, “the road to a burocratic state and a 
kind cf monarchic government will be opened 
up. 

NEED OF STRONG CONGRESS 

“Without a strong Congress, the major 
problerns of the country will be handled in 
ways that will become excessively majoritar- 
tan, often arbitrary, usually collectivist, and 
in the end suppressive of the American ideal 
of individuality.” 

A congressional inquiry now is being con- 
ducted into methods of “reforming” Con- 
gress, the political scientists observed, but 
most of the proposals are designed to reduce 
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the role of Congress in Government and 
expand the role of the executive branch. 
Even organizations friendly to 88 
unconsciously have sponsored 
weaken it, the study noted. Typical st 
a plan to hold elections for Members of the 
House of Representatives every 4 years at 
the time of a presidential election instead 
of every 2 years as now provided by the 
Constitution. 


WARNING ON ELECTIONS 


“Tied-in elections would go far to put the 
Congress at the political mercies of the Pres- 
ident,” Dr. De Grazia said. 

Here are recommendations by other par- 
ticipants in the study: 

Dr. Aaron Wildavsky, professor of political 
science, University of California at Berkeley: 
Substitution of a new annual budget system. 

Dr. Lewis A. Dexter, visiting professor of 
political science, University of South Florida: 
A joint committee on legislative-executive 
relations to restore the balance of powers be- 
tween the Congress and the President. 

Dr. Cornelius P. Coter, chairman, depart- 
ment of political science, Wichita (Kans.) 
State University: “Resident agents” of Con- 
gress in a number of districts in the country. 

Dr. Roger H. Davidson, professor of politi- 
cal science, Dartmouth College: Congres- 
sional task forces to serve geographic Inter- 
ests. 

Edward de Grazia, Washington, D.C., at- 
torney: Greatly increased access for Congress 
inside the executive agencies. 


Dr. James A. Robinson, professor of politi- 


cal science at Ohio State University; Dr. 
Kenneth Janda, professor of political science, 
Northwestern University, Evanston; Dr. 
Charles R. Dechert, professor of political 
science, Purdue University; Samuel Lubell, 
political writer; Dr. Charles Clapp, assistant 
to Senator Levererr SALTONSTALL, Republi- 
can, of Massachusetts; and Kenneth G. 
Olson, writer, also participated in the study. 


Hawaii Leads Nation in Purchase of Life 


Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAIT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though Hawaii is the newest and smallest 
State in the Union, we have been able to 
compete with our oldest and largest 
States in other areas. The most recent 
area in which Hawaii has emerged ahead 
is in the field of life insurance. 

Hawaii is the first State in the entire 
Nation to average more than $20,000 
worth of life insurance protection per 
family. Only five other States averaged 
more than $15,000. I believe that this 
enlightening statistic further supports 
the well-known fact that Hawaii enjoysa 
social and economic level of activity that 
is equal to that of our oldest and largest 
States. 

The announcement of Hawaii's high 
life insurance ratio is found in the article 
which appeared in the September 20, 
1965, issue of the Honolulu Star-Bulle- 
tin: 

HAWAN LEADS NATION IN LIFE INSURANCE 

Hawaii tops all the States in the purchase 
of life insurance, 


The Institute of Life Insurance reported 
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t last year the 50th State became the 
in the Nation to average more than 
$20,000 Life insurance protection per family. 

Hawaiian families had an average of $20,- 
300 worth of life insurance policies at the 
end of 1964. 

This was the equivalent of 219 percent of 
the average family’s personal income— 
highest ratio in the Nation. 

Only five other States had more than $15,- 
000 worth of insurance per family: Delaware, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Illinois, and Michi- 
gan. 


Impact of Pope Paul’s Address to 
Delegates at the U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, Monday, 
October 4; 1965, not only was a histori- 
cal day in the life of the United Nations; 


1965, 
notes the import of the Pope's words, and 
I am pleased to call to the attention of 
my colleagues in the Congress this edi- 
torial. It says much; its meaning is 
vital; its message eternal. 

The editorial follows: 

{From the Evening Star, Oct. 5, 1985] 

THE POPE To THE Won 


Paul VI, in his historymaking address to 
the General Assembly, has given the United 
Nations an e blessing—a sol- 
emn moral ratiflcation— without precedent 
or parallel. The world organization has rea- 
son to feel strengthened accordingly: The 
Pope has thrown behind it the prestige and 
influence not only of his own person, but 
also of the most ancient, most populous, and 
most powerful church in Christendom. 

This is a matter of no small importance 
to the U.N., which in recent times has suf- 
fered reverses threatening its very existence. 
These reverses obviously have not shaken 
the Pope's faith in it. On the contrary, he 
has endorsed it with words of hope and op- 
timism about its future. His view, which 
many worldly people may regard as wishful 
or naive, is that the organization can and 
must succeed, as it moves forward from its 
present beginning, because men and nations 
are desperately in need of its continuing 
services. 

Paul holds, in short, that the U.N, is an 
indispensable, “obligatory path of modern 
civilization and of world peace.” In taking 
this position, he has stressed that he is mak- 
ing his own voice, as Roman Catholicism's 
Vicar of Christ on earth, “the voice of the 
dead and of the living; of the dead who fell 
in the terrible wars of the past; of the living 
who survived those wars, bearing in their 
hearts a condemnation of those who would 
try to renew wars; and also of those living 
who rise up fresh and confident, the youth 
of the present generation, who legitimately 
dream of a better human race.” 
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Pope Paul, exercising temporal soverelgn- 
ty in a miniscule state, presides over a cen~ 
turies-old apparatus whose knowledgeability 
in international affairs rivals that of the 
great powers, and perhaps sometimes excels 
it. Paul therefore deserves our attention 
when he gives powerful endorsement to the 
U.N. and when he calls upon it to go full 
steam ahead on such stalled projects as dis- 
armament. As he suggests, progress in that 
field would divert funds from weaponry to 
the imperative task of promoting economic 
and social around the world. 

In any event, the U.N.’s primary purpose 
and loftiest aim is to promote the peaceful 
advancement of humanity. As the Pope has 
said to the Assembly: “No more war; war 
never again. Peace; it is peace which must 
guide the destinies of peoples and of all 
mankind.” 

This may strike some as the voice of ideal- 
ism crying in the wilderness. Actually, 
though, it is realism reduced to the simplest 
and most somber terms; “No more war; war 
never again.” Otherwise, God pity us all as 
we drift, willy-nilly, toward an unimaginable 
doomsday. The Pope's message is clear 
enough for all the world to understand and 
abide by. 


One for the Road 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the really effective workers from the 
freshman ranks of our Public Works 
Committee is Congressman James J. 
Howard, of New Jersey. After his fine 
and creative work in helping to floor 
manage the Appalachian bill, the Eco- 
nomic Development Act, and the water 
pollution bill, Congressman Howarp is 
out front again working actively to pass 
President Johnson’s highway bill. Itisa 
pleasure to include the following Octo- 
ber 4 editorial from the Newark Star- 


Ledger: 
ONE von THE Roap 


New Jersey would be entitled to $5.6 mil- 
lion over a 2-year period under the adminis- 
tration's highway beautification bill to pretty 
up its roads. It is a sum that, if applied 
judiciously, would wipe out some of the 
garish eycsores along its major highways 
that offend the passing motorist. 

Three States, including New York, already 
have drafted proposals to beautify their high- 
ways. It is to be hoped that the Garden 
State acts with similar dispatch in tending 
to its own highway cosmetics. ~ 

Representative James J. Howanp, New Jer- 
sey Democrat, who is one of the floor man- 
agers for President Johnson’s highway bill, 
notes that the funds that would be made 
available represent new money, available 
to the States without matching funds. This 
would mean that States would be able to 
undertake highway scenic projects without 
dedicating their own funds, or depleting the 
regular highway aid appropriations for con- 
struction, 

The bill, in its present form, is not as force- 
ful as originally proposed by the administra- 
tion, but it retains enough strong features 
to get programs off to a reasonably good 
start, particularly in urbanized States like 
New Jersey. 
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Mine Safety Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
in 1961 the Congress adopted the Metal 
and Non-Metallic Mines Safety Study 
Act, directing the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to make a 2-year study of a Federal 
mine safety law that would give protec- 
tion to the 230,000 men working in metal 
and nonmetallic mines, quarries, and 
sand and gravel pits. The Secretary was 
directed to investigate the causes of ac- 
cidents, the hazards in the industry, the 
adequacy of State mine safety laws and 
their enforcement, and to make recom- 
mendations to the Congress for an effec- 
tive safety program. Secretary Udall 
submitted his report to Congress in 
November of 1963. 

The Secretary’s report stated that in 
1962 there were 10,189 injuries in the 
Nation's open pit and underground 
metallic and nonmetallic mines and 
quarries, 212 men were killed, 329 were 
permanently crippled. In 1963 there 
were 12,215 unnecessary injuries and 179 
deaths in these pits and mines. These 
figures do not include coal and lignite 
mines. These accidents and fatalities 
will continue unless effective preventive 
Federal legislation is passed. The House 
has passed H.R. 8989. This bill does not 
contain all the safeguards for the protec- 
tion of life of the miners; however, it is 
a start. 

We must provide legislation for a more 
uniform Federal system of health and 
safety rules and regulations, for Federal 
inspection and investigation, and safety 
training and education in the thousands 
of mines and quarries in our States. 

On the 18th of January 1965, I intro- 
duced H.R. 3008, which I feel would have 
provided for a good system of health and 
safety rules and regulations and proper 
enforcement for safety and health in- 
spection of our metallic and nonmetallic 
mines and quarries, 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to give this 
summary of the amendments to H.R. 
8989 that were accepted on the floor of 
the House on September 2, 1965, after 
a careful study and analysis of this leg- 
islation as it passed the House. 

SUMMARY OF THE AMENDMENTS TO HR. 
8989 j 

(Accepted on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, September 2, 1965.) 

First. Section 3 of the bill was amended 
to stipulate that “mines,” as defined in the 
bill, whose operations “substantially” affect 
commerce will be subject to the act. Be- 
fore amendment, the bill extended coverage 


to all mines whose operations affect com- 
merce.” 

The practical effect of this amendment is 
difficult to assess. It may cause the exclu- 
sion from coverage of some small mines, 
quarries, sand and gravel pits, and mills, 
whose operations will be considered to “af- 
fect commerce,” but not substantially. 

Second. Section 13(a) was amended to 


— 
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stipulate that a State, “at any time,” may 
submit to the Secretary of the Interior its 
plan for development and enforcement of 
mine safety standards. 

Insertion of the phrase “at any time” 
makes it clear that a State does not forgo 
all later opportunity to establish its own 
mine safety plan in lieu of Federal enforce- 
ment, by failing to submit such a plan at 
an early date after this act becomes effective. 

Third. Section 13(b) was amended to omit 
the phrase “in judgment of the Secretary,” 
from the sentence which reads: “The Sec- 
retary shall approve the plan submitted by a 
State * * * if, in the Judgment of the Sec- 
retary, such plan * “ 

It was necessary to eliminate this phrase 
in view of the next amendment described 
below. 

Fourth. Section 13 was further amended 
by the incorporation of a new subsection. 
13(d). This was the major amendment, of 
those accepted on the floor. This amend- 
ment takes away from the Secretary of the 
Interior the final authority to refuse ap- 
proval to, or withdraw approval from, a State 
plan. It provides the State a right of ap- 
peal to the Federal courts from an adverse 
decision of the Secretary with respect to the 
adequacy of the State plan or the adequacy 
of the manner in which it is being carried 
out by the State. 

Specifically, the State may file an appeal 
with the appropriate US. circuit court of 
appeals no later than 60 days after notice 
of the Secretary's final decision. However, 
the court must accept the Secretary's find- 
ing of fact as conclusive, if these findings are 
supported by “substantial evidence.” Never- 
theless, if “good cause” is shown, the court 
may remand the case to the Secretary, with 
the instructions that he take further evi- 
dence, Such remanding of the case may— 
or may not—lead the Secretary to make new 
or modified findings of fact, by the Secretary 
must also be accepted by the court as con- 
clusive, if supported by substantial evidence. 

The circult court, after hearing the ap- 
peal, is given the authority to affirm the 
decision of the Secretary, or to set it aside, 
in whole or in part. The practical effect of 
a decision by the circuit court to set aside, 
entirely, the Secretary’s action in refusing 
approval of a State plan submitted to him 
would be to put that State plan into oper- 
ation, and thereby exempt mines in that 
State from direct Federal mine safety en- 
forcement authority. i 

Both parties—that is, the Secretary and 
the State—may file an appeal with the U.S. 
Supreme Court against the decision of the 
circult court. If the Supreme Court, how- 
ever, does not decide to review the case, 
the Judgment of the circuit court will be 


Fifth. Section 14 is amended to specify 
that the Secretary of the Interior has au- 
thority to appoint those who are to admin- 
ister the act. However, such appointments 
must be made: First, "subject to the civil 
service laws,” second, by the Secretary “act- 
ing through” that agency of the Department 
of the Interior” which has the major respon- 
sibility for carrying out the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Act’—namely, the Bureau of 
Mines. 

The effect of this amendment is to make 
clear that mine inspectors and other Federal 
employees selected to administer this act 
must be appointed under civil service and 
through the Bureau of Mines. 

Sixth. Section 14 is also amended to re- 
quire that those appointed as mine inspec- 
tors, of mines covered under this act, an 
“to the maximum extent feasible”’—havye had 
at least 5 years of “practical mining experi- 
ence.” 

Seventh. Section 14 is further amended to 
direct the Secretary, in his assignment of a 
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mine inspector to specific mines, to give “due 
consideration” to the inspector’s “previous 
practical experience” in the State, district, 
or region whose mines he la assigned to in- 
spect. 

The obvious Intention of this amendment 
is to assure, where reasonably feasible, that 
a mine will not be inspected by a Federal 
inspector who has had little or no previous 
familiarity with the mining operations of 
the particular area in which the mine is lo- 
cated. 

Eighth. Section 17 is amended to change 
the effective dates of certain parts of the 
act. 

The amendment postpones. until 1 year 
after the date of publication in the Federal 
Register of mandatory mine health and 
safety standards, the power of the Secretary 
to issue a notice to a mine operator require- 
ing the abatement of a violation of such a 
standard or to issue an order of withdrawal 
and debarment of persons from a mine where 
the Secretary finds an imminent danger of 
death or serious physical harm exists. In 
addition, these powers of the Secretary can- 
not be exercised in any State within less 
than 90 days after the adjournment of the 
next regular session of the State legislature 
which conyenes after the date of publica- 
tion of the mandatory standards in the Fed- 
eral Register. 

Before this amendment, H.R. 8989 had 
simply provided that these powers of the 
Secretary were to become effective 1 year 
after the date of enactment of the act. This 
provision impliedly instructed the Secre- 
tary that it was his responsibility to assure 
that the mandatory standards were desig- 
nated within 1 year after uhe date of enact- 
ment. 

The extent to which this amendment will 
postpone the effective date of the Secretary's 
powers to issue abatement notices and or- 
ders of withdrawal and debatement will de- 
pend upon the time lag between the enact- 
ment of the act and the designation of 
mandatory standards, as well as upon the 
timing of legislative sessions in the indi- 
vidual States—particularly in those States 
whose legislatures meet only biennially. To 
illustrate what would be presumably an ex- 
treme possibility for postponement of Fed- 
eral enforcement power: Assume an 18- 
month lag between the date of enactment of 
the act and the date of publication in the 
Federal Register of the mandatory health 
and safety standards which the Secretary 
must develop in consultation with advisory 
committees, Assume that the-next regular 
session of the legislature of State z. a State 
whose legislature meets biennially, does not 
convene until 18 months after the Federal 
Register publication date, and that the legis- 
lative session lasts 4 months. In this hypo- 
thetical case, a total of 43 months, or 3 years 
and 7 months, would elapse between the date 
of enactment of the act and the date at 
which Federal mine inspectors would acquire 
the authority, in State r, to issue notices of 
abatement or orders to withdraw and debar 
persons from mines where an immediate or 
imminent danger death or serious physi- 
cal harm is found to exist. 

The purpose of delaying the effective date 
until 90 days after the close of the next State 
legislative session is to give the State legis- 
lature the opportunity—if it decides to avail 
itself of the opportunity—to look at the man- 
datory standards designated by the Secre- 
tary, take action to pass any new legislation 
that may be required for establishment of a 
State inspection and enforcement plan to 
be presented for the Secretary’s approval, 
and to appropriate the money that will be 
necessary in order to have the State plan 
carried out to the Secretary's satisfaction. 
Since an approved plan, among other things, 
has to “provide for the development and 
enforcement of health and safety standards 
* * * which are or will be substantially as 
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effective * * * as the mandatory standards” 
designated by the Secretary, it is not unrea- 
sonable to require that a substantial amount 
of time be given a State, after it has learned 
what these mandatory standards are to be, 
in which to decide whether it wishes to 
develop and finance a State plan embodying 
substantially as effective standards. 


Mr. Speaker, I was born and raised in 
the mining community of Butte, Mont. I 
worked in and about the mines like my 
father before me, I have strong convic- 
tions about what must be done to guard 
the health and safety of the miners. I 
am proud to have played my bit in sup- 
port of this legislation, and I want to 
salute the excellent record of the United 
Mine Workers, the International Union 
of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, the 
United Steelworkers of America, AFL- 
CIO, and the many individuals who 
through these many years have faith- 
fully appeared before congressional com- 
mittees to present firsthand information 
in support of this legislation. 


Medal Given Posthumously to Sergeant 
Montilio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the posthumous award of the 
Bronze Star Medal to Sgt. George Mon- 
tilio, hero son of Joseph Montilio and 
Adele M. Montilio of West Quincy, Mass. 

The five sons of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Montilio served with honor in five differ- 
ent branches of the U.S. Armed Forces 
during World War I. and Sgt. George 
Montilio paid the supreme sacrifice in 
defense of his beloved country. 

I was proud to assist in the presenta- 
tion of this well-deserved medal, and 
would like to include here the story which 
appeared in the Quincy Patriot Ledger 
on Monday, October 4, 1965. 

The article follows: 

Wortp War II Hero: MEDAL Given Post- 
HUMOUSLY TO SERGEANT MONTILIO 

Quincy.—By direction of President Lyndon 
B. Johnson, the Bronze Star Medal was post- 
humously awarded to Sgt. George Montilio, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Montilio, of 619 
Willard St., West Quincy, Saturday. 

The formal ceremony took place at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs, Ernest J. Montilio, of 
148 Monroe Road, Quincy Center. Ernest 
Montilio is the elder brother of the late 
Sergeant Montillo. 

The medal was pinned on Sergeant Mon- 
tillo’s mother, Mrs. Adele M. Montilio, 75, by 
Col. Herald H. Smith of Hingham, command- 
ing officer at the Boston Army Base. 

Assisting were Representative James A. 
Burke, Democrat, of Massachusetts; Lt. Rol- 
lin A. Daniel, adjutant at Boston Army Base, 
who read the citation, and Edward J. Moore, 
administrative assistant to Representative 
BUREE. 

The medal was awarded posthumously to 
Sergeant Montilio “for exemplary conduct in 
ground. combat against the armed enemy 
while assigned to the 506th Parachute — 
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ment, on or about June 15, 1944, in the Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations.” 

Sergeant Montilio previousiy had been 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross “for 
his bravery and courage in battle.” 

Sergeant Montilio died in an American 
Army hospital April 17, 1945, from wounds 
received while fighting in Germany. He was 
buried in a U.S. Army cemetery somewhere 
in France with an Army Catholic chaplain 
reading the burial services, 


Computer Analysis for Federal Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson has pledged repeatedly 
that full value is going to be received 
for each dollar spent to operate the Fed- 
eral Government under his administra- 


It would be repetitious for me to enu- 
merate here the steps he has already 
taken to fulfill this pledge. 

However, the San Angelo, Tex., Stand- 
ard-Times, commenting on the Presi- 
dent's directive to heads of departments 
and agencies to set up program analysis 
staff to help determine the cost-effective- 
ness ratio of their operations, has cov- 
ered a part of this subject in a very 
worthwhile manner. 

In an editorial of September 13, the 
Standard-Times noted that: 

It would be foolish not to use the newest 
tools devised to improve the efficiency and 
effectiveness of self-government. 


I believe my colleagues would be in- 
terested to see this very astute editorial 
in its entirety, and I therefore offer it 
for inclusion in the RECORD: 

[From the San Angelo Standard-Times, 

Sept. 13, 1965] 
COMPUTER ANALYSIS FOR FEDERAL BUDGET 

President Johnson has ordered a Federal 
experiment which seems likely to have pro- 


He has directed heads of all Federal de- 
partments and major agencies, under the 
su of Director 
Charles L. Schultze, to set up program anal- 
ysis staffs which will use computer tech- 
niques to determine the cost-effectiveness 
ratio of all their existing and proposed op- 
erations. This adapting of computer tech- 
nology to governmental decisionmaking was 
eee by Secretary McNamara in the 
ense Department. 


eras the President's announcement, there 


management”—would dehumanize Govern- 
ment with undemocratic results, That con- 
cern is not wholly unjustified, but so long 
as the computer is kept in its place—as an 
aid to, rather than a substitute for human 
wisdom—its use should be greatly beneficial. 


Computer analysis and evaluation, properly 
icymakers determine 


programs should be con- 
tinued or revised, what new programs it may 
be worthwhile to undertake, and which of 
alternative solutions to problems may be 
the least expensive and most effective. 
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That should prevent costly mistakes and 
save taxpayers’ money generally. And, of 
course, computer analysis will always be 
subject to responsible human decisionmak- 
ing in the administration, which in turn is 
subject to congressional approval, rejection 
or revision, and thus to all the nonscientific 
pressures of democratic politics. 

The “government by computer” feared by 
some is a bogey. It would be foolish not 
to use the newest tools devised to improve 
the efficiency and effectiveness of self-govern- 
ment. The crucial test will be how wisely 
those tools are used and that is a test on 
which the voters will keep a running score- 
card. 


Indianola Tribune Stresses Importance 
of United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, the 
September 27, 1965, issue of the Indianola 
Tribune of Indianola, Iowa, carried an 
excellent editorial commenting on the 
recent conflict between India and Paki- 
stan and the role played by the United 
Nations in helping to negotiate a cease- 
fire. 

The editorial, by Mr. Earl Godwin, 
stresses the paint that the United Nations 


propriate in light of the speech Monday 
by Pope Paul VI to the General As- 
sembly. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 


IMPORTANCE OF THE UN. 


Both the United States and Russia gave 
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stern warnings to the Chinese to keep out of 
the troubled areas of Asia, but few thought 
the Reds would pay any attention to these 
demands. They must have carried some 
weight, however, for the Chinese remained 
on their side of the border. The free world 
breathed a sigh of relief when the Chinese 
first extended an ultimatum they had given 
India, and then appeared to remove the 
threat altogether. China had evidently got- 
ten the message. 

In an effort that will certainly strengthen 
the prestige of the United Nations, that 
group made an all-out effort to halt the war 
between India and Pakistan. Despite pleas 
to President Johnson from both countries, 
asking him to Intervene in the conflict, our 
Nation insisted on working through and with 
the U.N. on the matter. For the most part, 
Russia did likewise. The weight of world 
opinion was brought to bear in such a man- 
ner that the warring countries both felt it to 
be in their best interests to accept the cease- 
fire ultimatum of the U.N. So it was that a 
second sigh of relief went around the world 
last Wednesday afternoon as the fighting 
ground to a negotiated stop. 

The cease-fire in Kashmir is a dramatic 
iilustration of the very real value of the 
United Nations. This organization, with its 
diplomatic contacts to most every Nation in 
the world, offers a source of immediate dis- 
cussion and debate that cannot be found 
elsewhere. Without discussion, there is little 
chance of agreement. 

If the United Nations is able to sustain the 
cease-fire it reached last week (and this is a 
very big 11“), the value of the United Na- 
tions will have been proven as never before. 
Even its most ardent critics will have to 
admit that an organization that is able to 
achieve peace in such troubled waters is 
deserving of our heartiest financial and moral 
support. This peace, if it is maintained, 
could well be worth the entire cost of 
the United Nations since it was founded 20 
years ago. 


Clarence Long Rides the Circuit in 
Maryland’s Second District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include in today’s Recorp an article 
which appeared in the Baltimore Sun 
last Sunday. It is a wonderful piece 
about our colleague CLARENCE LONG and 
his efforts to help the people of his 
district: 

Wat HELP Do PEOPLE SEEK FROM 4 CON- 
GRESSMAN?—For NEARLY 2 YEARS CLARENCE 
D. Lona Has Bren Tovurtnc His Districr 
To See—Here’s WHat HE WAS ASKED AT 
BEL Am 
Congressman CLARENCE D. LoNG, Democrat, 

Second District, has been making the rounds 

of the post offices in his district, from Pyles- 

ville to Westminster, “to find.“ as it says in 
his newsletter, “what help people seek.” 

He has been at it for almost 2 years and 
on a recent Saturday he was in the Bel Air 
Post Office in Howard County, where about 
25 people were lined up to see him. Inside 
the air-conditioned office of the postmaster, 
the Congressman was seated under an auto- 
graphed picture of Truman, listening 
to a man who had with him a retired Navy 
chief. In one corner of the room a secretary 
took notes. 


The chief had been mustered out of the 
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service in 1959 because he was thought psy- 
chopathic. He had blown his stack a couple 
of times, and under subsequent examination 
by psychiatrists had been asked questions 
which confused him (“I've been confused 
myself sometimes.“ said the man) 
and to which he gave, psychiatrically speak- 
ing, the wrong answers. 

The man had a good combat record. Be- 
cause of his early discharge he had missed 
getting retirement pay by only 8 months. 
Would the Congressman introduce a private 
bill to ald the former chief? He would, said 
Longa, if he couldn't get the Navy to reverse 
the decision. “But you know that these bills 
are extremely difficult to get through.” 

He knew that, sald the man. And how was 
the Congressman going to vote on the bill 
to repeal section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, which if passed, he said, “would be 
handing control over to union leaders“? 

“I don't know.“ said Lone, “I haven't com- 
pletely made up my mind about that yet.” 
The two men left. 

“Now, who's next?“ said the Congressman. 

A woman entered. She was worried about 
her son, who had recently been inducted into 
the Army. The son, it turned out, had a 
heart condition, so serious, from her descrip- 
tion, that Lone expressed wonder that he 
had been inducted at all. 

The woman was concerned because she 
thought the work that her son might be 
doing at boot camp would be too strenuous 
for his heart. Her husband, she said, had 
just a few weeks ago died as a result of a 
heart condition. She turned her head and 
there was an embarrassed silence. 

“All right, don't worry now,” said the 
Congressman. He directed his secretary to 
write to the doctor at the base, and find out 
what type of work the son was doing. 

The procession continued. A woman was 
looking for a Job with the State in Bel Air 
(the Congressman referred her case to his 
secretary, who heads his job desk). She 
was followed by an trate Baltimore countian 
who for several months had been fighting a 
losing battle with county administrators. 
She said they had been illegally using her 
property for drainage from adjacent ones 
(“Take this up with Agnew; this woman's 
been getting the runaround”). Then came 
an irascible old farmer, straight out of Faulk- 
ner, who carried a padded seat-cane, an 
adaptation of the device favored by English 
gentlemen to prop themselves up next to 
the rail at Ascot. He complained that he 
had been kept waiting, then allowed that he 
had not seen Long since “that little party up 
at Joe's“ and how was Senator TYDINGS get- 
ting along? (“Just fine. Now what can I 
do for you?) 

The morning wore on. A fire chief from 
Edgewood Arsenal was being forced to retire, 
a woman disabled by disease thought she 
should be getting more social security bene- 
fits, an electrical contractor hadn't been paid 
for his work by the General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

Lone conducts the interviews with busi- 
nesslike efficiency, punctuating the narra- 
tion with his own comments, asking point- 
ed questions, cutting short long-winded ex- 
Planations. As a result he has seen up to 60 
people in a few hours in one of his Satur- 
day morning sessions. All of the cases are 
followed up by his staff. 

Many of those he encounters are poor, 
many of them are uneducated, many of 
them want jobs. But jobs are becoming 
harder to find for such people in an increas- 
ingly technical employment market. The 
great problem of age.“ says Lona, “is that 
it's correlated with lack of education.” 
Even so, he has had considerable success 
in finding both Government and civilian em- 
plo-ment for his constituents, and under a 
grant from the Department of Labor now 
has six job-finding clinics operating in the 
Baltimore area. 
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To some, the Congressman represent a 
“court of last resort.“ The parents of Rad- 
mila Lomsky, who were forced to leave their 
ll-month-old daughter with relatives in 
Czechoslovakia when they came to this coun- 
try in 1948, had tried ever since to get her 
out, They finally came to Long, thelr Rep- 
resentative, who wrote letters to everyone 
from President Novotny to the then Russian 
head of state Nikita Khrushchev, and finally 
succeeded, after 11 months of effort, in re- 
uniting Radmila with her parents. 

To others, the Congressman, or more prop- 
erly his staff. serves as “ombudsman.” This 
is a position filled in certain Scandinavian 
countries by persons familiar with the pond- 
erous mechanisms of government who act as 
go-betweens for the individual citizen who 
must deal with a huge and sometimes sense- 
less bureaucracy. A recent case involved a 
constituent of the Congressman on Rouse 40 
who had a house and motel both of which 
needed improvements. 

The Small Business Administration would 
not make a loan on the motel because the 
property contained a house; the Federal 
Housing Administration refused money for 
the house because of the motel. Congress- 
man Lona arranged a conference between 
representatives of the two agencies: the re- 
sult was a loan from each, and hopefully an 
agreement for future communication. 

! For some, the Congressman is someone to 
complain to. A few people follow him around 
as he “rides the circuit” as he calls it, of 
Post offices in his district of Baltimore, Car- 
roll, and Harford counties. One was a man 
who came in to report that he didn’t like 
the promotion (he was a carpenter at Edge- 
wood Arsenal) the Congressman had helped 
him get as the result of a previous visit. 

From the bizarre, such as the man who 
hauled out a towel labeled US. Army Supply 
Depot, said it had recently been removed 
after having been part of his interior plumb- 
ing for several years following an Army oper- 
ation and wanted to sue the surgeon (the 
case had already been to the Supreme Court) 
to the pathetic, an alcoholic electrical worker 
who thought that local firms were black- 
Usting him (they were, evidently with justifi- 
cation.) Representative Lone sees them all. 
At the same time that he is making friends, 
he is cannily keeping a finger on the pulse 
of his constituents, gaging their interests 
and concerns. 

The great majority are just people who 
need some sort of guidance. “Many,” he says, 
“without automobiles or even phones, cannot 
Teach the Capital. Then there's always 
inertia,” something that obviously seldom 
plagues the only Representative in Washing- 
ton who offers curb service to his constit- 
uents. 


Barksdale AFB Aids Hurricane Victims 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
during the recent Hurricane Betsy de- 
vastation, the personnel of Barksdale Air 
Force Base, La., once again demonstrated 
the exemplary role they play as an inte- 
gral part of the Louisiana community. 

Before the hurricane had left the 
State, military families at Barksdale 
began donating clothing and food to vic- 
tims of the disaster as part of Operation 
New Orleans which was set in motion by 
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Lt. Gen. David Wade, commander of the 
2d Air Force. 

Similar donations from four other 2d 
Air Force bases in Arkansas, Texas, and 
Louisiana were flown to Barksdale and 
from there to New Orleans where they 
were turned over to Red Cross and Sal- 
vation Army units for distribution. 

During the course of “Operation New 
Orleans,” Barksdale personnel donated 
and collected 43,460 pounds of food and 
clothing. Four other 2d Air Force bases 
contributed together 54,100 pounds. The 
total of 97,560 pounds of vitally needed 
clothing and food was flown to New Or- 
leans and vicinity in 12 separate flights 
of 76 hours air time and covering 12,905 
miles. 

The northwest section of Louisiana 
where Barksdale Air Force Base is lo- 
cated was spared the devastation suf- 
fered elsewhere in the State, but as you 
can see by this digest of what General 
Wade's program accomplished, the 
hearts and hands of Barksdale personnel 
went out unhesitatingly and lavishly to 
the unfortunate victims in the southern 
part of the State. 

To the General and all the men and 
women who gave so unselfishly in this 
hour of trial go the thanks of all Lou- 
isianians. 


It is fitting, I believe, that this splen- 
did accomplishment be recorded here in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The Lewis and Clark Expedition 
of 1804-06 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition of 1804-06, 
beginning in St. Charles, Mo., was one of 
history’s greatest overland expeditions. 
It opened the way for settlement of the 
Northern Plains, the Rocky Mountains, 
and the Pacific Northwest, and it has 
had a profound and lasting effect on the 
Political, economic, and geographic de- 
velopment of the United States. 

The St. Charles County Historical So- 
ciety arranged to meet with the Lewis 
and Clark Trail Commission in St. Louis, 
Mo., on September 30 and October 1, 
1965. As part of research carried on by 
citizens of St. Charles County, an exhi- 
bition marker has been erected on his- 
toric Main Street in St. Charles, the first 
capital of the State of Missouri. 

Located in St. Charles are several 
points of interest for present-day travel- 
ers to visit, At the corner of Walnut 
and Main, Lewis participated in the Lou- 
isiana Purchase ceremony, whereby the 
United States took over 1,172,000 square 
miles of territory. After the expedition, 
Clark lived where the chamber of com- 

merce building now stands and he is 
buried in the huge Bellefontaine Ceme- 
tery. 
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The present-day traveler can easily 
locate and visit the town of St. Charles— 
the only large town on the Missouri River 
in existence when the exporers went 
west. Many of the buildings were con- 
structed about the time of the Louisiana 
Purchase; thus, these sites and others 
like them will be sought after by numer- 
ous Americans retracing the steps of 
Lewis and Clark. 

I think it commendable that some of 
our citizens have made the effort neces- 
sary to preserve our great heritage and 
the history of the events in areas that 
have been so important to the growth of 
our Nation. 


Highway Beautification Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROLLAND REDLIN 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. REDLIN. Mr. Speaker, the John- 
son administration has adopted a vigor- 
ous policy for preserving the natural 
beauty of America for the inspiration 
and enjoyment of all citizens, as well as 
future generations. Last week, North 
Dakota was honored by a visit from Sec- 
retary of Interior Stewart Udall, who has 
championed this cause. The admin- 
istration’s efforts were saluted by Dick 
Dobson, a leading North Dakota news- 
man in his column, “Inside North Da- 
kota,” in the October 2, 1965, edition of 
the Minot Daily News. Mr. Speaker, on 
the eve of consideration of S. 2084, the 
Highway Beautification Act of 1965, I 
invite the attention of my colleagues to 
ue pertinent portion of Mr. Dobson's 
column: 


(By Dick Dobson) 

“Uncle Joe“ Cannon, autocratic Speaker 
of the US. House of Representatives from 
1903-11. issued one of his famed edicts when 
he said, “Not 1 cent for scenery.” 


ment policy for many years. 

It required that scenic lands outside the 
public domain be recelved by donation, not 
purchased, for park purposes. As a result, 
many good areas have been lost forever. 

However, Cannon law has not been re- 
pealed. And the man who did it, Interior 
Secretary Stewart L. Udall, was in North 
Dakota this week to view Badlands vistas, 

Udall probably has done more for conserva- 
tion during his tenure than any of the 38 
Secretaries in the 116-year history of the 
Interior Department. 

Under his stewardship, Congress since 1961 
has passed laws to: 

Establish a land and water conservation 
fund, for States to develop outdoor recrea- 
tion areas and for the Federal Government to 
expand its parks, forests, and wildlife refuges; 

Incorporate 9 million acres of federally held 
primitive areas into a national wilderness 


Create the first new national park since 
1947 ( in Utah) and a national 
riverway (Ozark in Missouri): 
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Preserve the Oregon Dunes as well as a 
strip of prairie in Kansas and scenic stretches 
elsewhere in the West and Midwest. 


passed 
jor conservation bills . 
gress is already adding magnificently to that 
record. And we haven't finished yet.“ 

Among bills for North Dakota in the con- 
gressional pipeline are those to authorize 
construction of a scenic road the 
units of Theodore Roosevelt National Memo- 
rial Park and to make old Fort Union a na- 
tional historic site. 

Many of the projects for the “big outdoor 
States,” as Udall says, combine scenery with 
history, making them even more attractive 
to the tourists who pour out of the cities 
every year. 

Aside from the commercial aspect, however, 
there is another reason why Federal invest- 
ment in scenery makes sense. It was ex- 
pressed by President Johnson when he signed 
the Assateague National Seashore bill on Sep- 
tember 21 as follows: 

“So it remains for us, who live in the sum- 
mer of our greatness as a Nation, to preserve 
both the vision and the beauty which gave 
tt rise.” 

Or, as he remarked on another occasion, 
it is important to leave “a green legacy for 
tomorrow.” 


Impudent Big Stick Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 20, the House of Representatives had 
before it a resolution which directly af- 
fected our relations with Latin America. 
Regretttably, only a relatively small 
minority of the Members foresaw the dire 
consequences of the action of the House 
in passing the said resolution and voted 
against it. On September 29, 1965, the 
Detroit News published an editorial 
which, in my judgment, states the case 
clearly, and I commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

IMPUDENT Bic Stick RESOLUTION 

In Cuba and the Dominican Republic, the 
United States did what this Government felt 
it had to do to halt Communist penetration 
of the Western Hemisphere. If similar 
threats arose again to another Latin Amer- 
ican country, it is likely the United States 
again would intervene to protect ite own 
interests and those of its southern neighbors. 

Yet that prospect does not justify the 
resolution passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives warning that any threat of Com- 
munist domination or subversion in Latin 
America could result in unilateral or collec- 
tive intervention by other American Repub- 
lcs. 

The resolution, whooped through the 
House by a 312-to-52 margin, already has 
produced sharp reaction in Latin America, 
always worried about the possibility of 
Yankee imperialism. Congresses of both 
Peru and Colombia have sharply criticized 
the measure and the press of other Latin 
American countries has roundly objected to 
it. 

The resolution is unnecessary, it raises un- 
necessary fears in Latin America, it gives 
the Communists a new propaganda weapon 
with which to attack the United States and 
it adds nothing to the hemisphere's ability 
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to protect itself from Communist subver- 
sion. 

Nothing in the resolution calls for any 
collective finding that subversive domina- 
tion or a threat of it” exists. Each state 
presumably would be free to make that judg- 
ment for itself. It is not surprising that the 
Latin Americans fear the United States 
would be the sole judge of when a Com- 
munist threat existed in one of our south- 
ern neighbors’ sovereignties. 

But in addition the resolution raises the 
prospect of some Latin American country 
invading a neighbor in order to crush a 
revolt that the first country felt was Com- 
munist inspired. 

It is true that there still is grave danger 
of Communist intervention and subversion 
in Latin America. But the Organization of 
American States already is pledged to collec- 
tive action in the event of a threat of out- 
right aggression or the indirect threat of 
subversion. From the U.S. viewpoint, it 
would be better to stick with the OAS con- 
sultative procedures than to go it alone. 

The United States in an extreme emer- 
gency probably would intervene again in 
Latin America. But there is no sense in 
advertising its intention to do so to the 
entire world. 

The House action proves again the wisdom 
of the Constitution In giving the President 
the authority for handling foreign affairs. 


All the Way With L.B.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, as we approach the end of this 
very productive and, in many ways, his- 
toric session of Congress, analyses of our 
record are beginning to appear in vari- 
ous publications. 

In the opinion of some observers, the 
record of the first session of the 89th 
Congress has been brilliant. In the 
opinion of others, it has been a dis- 
appointment. 

I happen to be among those who be- 
lieve that this Congress has already com- 
piled a very impressive record—especi- 
ally when one considers that we still 
have the second session to go. 

I was pleased to read the analysis of 
the ist session of the 89th Congress car- 
ried in the UAW Washington Report of 
September 27. I commend the article, 
headlined “All the Way With LB. J.,“ to 
the attention of my colleagues and under 
unanimous consent I place it in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

ALL THE War WITH LBJ. 

There's never been another Congress like It. 
Not even the first hundred days of the New 
Deal. à 
Adjournment is nowhere in sight. Pro- 
grams to better life for all Americans keep 

down Pennsylvania Avenue for the 
President's signature a dozen times a week. 
What caused this furious pace, this out- 


pouring of legislation? There are many 
reasons. First of all, the President gives 
strong leadership. He keeps the pressure on. 
Secondly, Congress has a working liberal 
majority. Rules are streamlined for action. 
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And thirdly, the American people feel in their 
bones it’s time for social fixing up and re- 
modeling. The prevailing mood in the air 
is for change. 

It started off with medicare—a massive pro- 
gram to heip old people pay their medical 
bills through social security. Passage of 
medicare was a big step forward. But it was 
really late payment of debt to folks over 
age 65 dating from President Harry Truman's 
days in the White House when he advocated 
national health insurance. 

The education bills set the pace for the 
Johnson do- everything“ Congress. For 
years Federal aid to education bogged down 
in furious controversy over aid to church 
schools and eivil rights. This year the John- 
son adminstration discovered a common- 
sense way to bypass the church-state stum- 
bling block. Passage of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act ruled out the segregation snag. Several 
billion dollars will go to elementary and 
secondary schools, plus higher education 
thanks to the forward thrust of that Johnson 
City schoolteacher who lives In the White 
House. 

Next on the list of big accomplishments is 
a voting rights bill with teeth. Many are 
unhappy at the slow start in sending Fed- 
eral registrars to but a handful of black 
belt counties when voting discrimination is 
rampant. But a new day in first class citizen- 
ship has arrived in the Deep South and the 
Old South will never be the same again. 

Of course the best thing about the Johnson 
era is the continued level of prosperity which 
started under President John Kennedy and 
hasn't stopped since, There’s a real economic 
boom on now. Surprisingly this has not 
dampened the President's dedication to the 
war on poverty, 

The Job Corps camps, Operation Headstart, 
Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA— 
the domestic peace corps), these and other 
parts of the war on poverty are humming 
smoothly inside the Great Society. More 
money for the program is the 89th Congress 
contribution to this struggle against human 
deprivation. It both baffies rightwingers and 
gladdens reformers. 

Two big programs to clean up America’s 
water and clear the air of poisonous smog 
are about to become law. They won't solve 
anything immediately. Waters of our rivers 
and streams are much too filthy for any 
quick cleaning Job. But some tough Federal 
standards are in the water pollution control 
bill (now agreed upon by a House-Senate 
conference and soon to be law), It’s a begin- 
ning, but something long neglected. 

The air pollution issue is not so quickly 
settled. The auto industry is caught be- 
tween the devil and the deep blue sea on 
this. If it refuses to accept Federal stand- 
ards as Congress itches to do, GM, Ford, and 
Chrysler will have about 50 different State 
standards to contend with. So the pressure 
for Federal action to clean up the air we 
breathe is strong and the 89th Congress is 
about to score another “plus.” 

Big strides in housing were made by the 
first session of the 89th. For too long hous- 
ing programs meant lush windfalls to the 
mortgage banker, not much for the low in- 
come fellow. The new housing bill gives 
poor people a “rent supplement” to make 
life a little easier. Only President Johnson's 
personal intervention saved this section from 
sudden death. 

A new Cabinet-level voice for cities is a 
product of the first session's eager-beaver 
behavior, A Secretary of Urban Affairs to 
pull together the programs facing cities is 
yet to be named, but he will be soon, and 
city life will be better for it. 

A billion dollar program to build roads and 


stricken part of the United States. It also 
galvanized into law a program for regional 
development to help inject new economic 
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life to depressed areas—sort of a rejuvenated 
Ares Redevelopment Administration (ARA). 

Still to come are regional medical centers 
(where the best medical talent can be as- 
sembled under one roof, ready when it's most 
needed), immigration reform, repeal of so- 
called State right-to-work laws, Federal 
standards for unemployment insurance, and 
a higher Federal minimum wage law. They 
ure all on L.B.J.’s agenda. 

This Congress scored more points when it 
killed the Dirksen rotten borough amend- 
ment in the Senate by a comfortable margin, 
thus preserving intact a whole raft of 
Supreme Court “one man, one vote” re- 
apportionment cases. This single battle 
might well be the one best remembered by 
the history books. 

Much of the President's success with Con- 
gress stems from the fresh liberal faces he 
brought with him in 1964. Men like Con- 
gressman JoHN Race, of Wisconsin, are good 
examples of the loyal troops Johnson has in 
the House of Representatives. Rack was a 
Democrat from a conservative district, mostly 
rural with a sprinkling of cities, who ran 
for Congress out of a sense of duty, hardly 
believing he might win, But thanks to Barry 
Goldwater and the Republican rout of 1964, 
there is a new look in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Race is part of it. 


Slovenian Day Festival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr, ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 10, the Slovenes will hold a festival 
celebrating the 415th anniversary of the 
first printed Slovenian book and the 47th 
anniversary of Slovenian independence 
from the Hapsburg empire. I have long 
felt that not enough is known about the 
history and the accomplishments of this 
outstanding group of people. It is fit- 
ting, therefore, on this occasion and dur- 
ing this celebration to recall the high- 
lights of their history and some of their 
fine contributions to the cultural and in- 
tellectual advancement of civilization, 

The Slovenes constitute one of the 
Slavic peoples whose present homeland 
is now in southern Europe. They have 
managed to survive aggression and divi- 
sion to emerge as an enlightened, well- 
educated, gifted and virtuous people, and 
today represent one of the most ad- 
vanced peoples of Yugoslavia. 

The history of these courageous people 
dates back to the early Middle Ages. 
Much of this part of their history is lost 
in antiquity due to our sparce knowledge 
of that era, yet we do know that in the 
6th century they settled in the northern 
part of Yugoslavia and were the first of 
the Slavic peoples to penetrate that part 
of Europe. 

In their new homeland, they were in- 
vaded by foreign elements which sought 
to absorb the Slovenes into their own 
cultures, but the Slovenes were able to 

themselves as an independent 
group. However, in the eighth century 
they were overcome by the huge forces 
of the Holy Roman Emperor Charle- 
Magne, and soon their country became 
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part of Charlemagne's sprawling empire. 
During the ninth century they were 
christianized by German and Italian mis- 
sionaries and embraced the Roman Cath- 
olic faith. The strongest support for na- 
tional survival of the Slovenes came from 
their priests who were instrumental in 
preserving the language because they 
were the sole educators of the people. 
Still later, in the 12th century, Slo- 
venia became part of the Hapsburg Em- 
pire. For the next 10 centuries, the 
Slovenes were under the domination of 
German peoples until the birth of the 
Slovene, Croat, and Serb Kingdom of 
Yugoslavia in 1918. 

Although subjected to alien rule in 
their homeland, the Slovenes were able 
to print the first book in their own lan- 
guage in the year 1550. The importance 
of this event is properly appreciated 
when one bears in mind that this first 
printed book in the Slovene language was 
also the first printed book in any Slavic 
language. 

During these centuries of subjugation 
to alien overlords the Slovenes were reg- 
istering startling advances on the spirit- 
ual, intellectual, commercial, and indus- 
trial fronts, but they could not make 
headway on the political front. All of 
their attempts to free themselves from 
Charlemagne’s armies, from the clutches 
of Hapsburg rulers, and from their other 
oppressors were to no avail; all their re- 
volts and uprisings ended in veritable 
bloodbaths. Toward the end of the 19th 
century the oppressive hand that held 
them in bondage had shown no signs of 
relaxing. The First World War and its 
sequel, however, ushered in a new era for 
these fearless Slovenes. 

During World War I the Slovenes did 
all in their power to help the cause of 
democracy, and their hopes for national 
salvation were realized to some measure 
at the end of the war by the destruction 
of the dual monarchy of Austria-Hun- 
agry and the creation of a kingdom of 
Slovenes, Serbs, and Croats. 

However, even during the first few 
months of its existence late in 1918, this 
newly constituted government showed 
signs of internal struggle, and the Serbs 
succeeded, much against Slovene pro- 
tests, in adopting a strongly centralistic 
constitution. This meant absolute Ser- 
bian domination, in utter disregard of 
the rights of Slovenes and Croats. The 
Serbian rulers in Belgrade were quite 
authoritarian and dictatorial and at 
times the Slovene opposition to the gov- 
ernment in Belgrade was as bitter as had 
been their opposition to the Austrian 
Government in Vienna. In 1929 the 
constitution was suspended and a royal 
dictatorship was established which re- 
mained in power until the outbreak of 
World War I. 

World War II had truly tragic conse- 
quences for the Slovenes. Throughout 
the war they suffered deprivation of 
freedom under the Nazi rule and in the 
end, when the Nazis were evicted, their 
goal of national autonomy was once 
again denied to them, this time by the 
revolutionary forces in Yugoslavia. The 
newly emerging leader there, Tito, 
wanted to fashion the new state accord- 
ing to his Communist image. Thus late 
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in 1945 the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia was born with Tito as its 
ruler. In Tito’s Yugoslavia, Slovenia is 
one of the six People’s Republics, with a 
territory a little less than 8,000 square 
miles and population about 1,500,000. 
On paper, at least, they have the right 
of self-government, and the least, as well 
as the most one can say, is that they 
seem to be reconciled, for the time being 
at any rate, to their present lot. 

The story of Slovenes in the United 
States begins during the first half of the 
18th century when a group of people 
from Yugoslavia sailed for America. A 
large number went to Georgia and set- 
tled on the right bank of the Savannah 
River. This group constituted the earli- 
est Yugoslav settlement in the United 
States so these Slovenes were the pio- 
neers of their kinsmen in the New World. 
The next important settlement of Yugo- 
slay immigrants took place in New Or- 
leans, where they engaged in the oyster 
industry. In the late 1840's, during the 
gold rush, a Slovenian community was 
founded in California. 

In the meantime Slovene clergymen 
were arriving here to carry on on- 
ary work in the Northwest. Best known 
among these was Bishop Frederick 
Baraga, who soon after his arrival in 
1830, devoted his life to missionary work 


recognition of his work, Michigan has 
named one of its counties after him. 

Until 1890 the number of Slovenes ar- 
riving in the United States was relatively 
small, and the total probably was no more 
than 25,000. But after that year Slovenes 
came and settled in our growing metro- 
politan centers by the thousands each 
year, so that the latest estimates of these 
industrious and wonderful people among 
us places their total number at over 
400,000. 

Until the outbreak of the First World 
War the Slovene people left their be- 
loved homeland, which was then 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and 


opportunity to develop their rich and 
varied natural talents as artisans and 
artists, as laborers and tradesmen, as men 
of letters and of science, as politicians in 
public affairs and dedicated public serv- 
ants in many professions, and above all 
as daring and dauntless fighters for the 
preservation of the American democratic 
way of life. 


It is hardly possible to mention lead- 
ing and prominent Americans of Slove- 
nian descent in this brief address. In 
large metropolitan communities such as 
Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
San Francisco, and a large number of 
other cities, where Slovene-Americans 
number in the tens of thousands, they 
have contributed more than their full 
share to civic and communal life. They 
are known for their robust character and 
for their readiness to undertake any im- 
portant task, regardless of the difficulties 
and hazards involved. They are proud 
and loyal citizens of this great Republic; 
through loyalty and pure merit they have 
attained high and honored positions in 
public life. Among such honored individ- 
uals are Senator FRANK Lausch of Ohio 
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and Congressman JoHN A. BLATNIK of 
Minnesota, to mention only two well- 
known public servants. 

These brief remarks can hardly do full 
justice to the history and the accomplish- 
ments of these wonderfully gifted and 
courageous people. But I hope I have 
conveyed some sense of my wholehearted 
appreciation of what they have done to 
enrich our way of life, an appreciation 
which I particularly wanted to express on 
this occasion when we are honoring my 
good friend Ludwig A. Leskovar’s 15th 
year as a Slovene radio broadcaster on 
the 415th anniversary of the first printed 
Slovenian book, and on the 47th anniver- 
sary of Slovenian independence from the 
Hapsburg Empire. 

It is my pleasure to insert into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a resolution intro- 
duced by Alderman Vito Marzullo of the 
25th ward of Chicago and passed by the 
City Council of the City of Chicago. 

Gov. Otto Kerner, Mayor Richard J. 
Daley, and Alderman Vito Marzullo are 
to be commended for their efforts and 
cooperation in proclaiming Sunday, Oc- 
tober 10, 1965, as Slovenian Day in 
Chicago, 

The resolution follows. 

Ocropre 10, 1965, SLOVENIAN Day 

Whereas thousands of Americans of Slove- 
nian descent, living in this country for gen- 
erations, have contributed greatly to its 
growth and development, and have formed 
and been active in hundreds of civic, fra- 
ternal, religious, and patriotic organizations; 
and 


Whereas the Slovenians of have 
contributed to our American culture, notably 
in the field of polka music, and the Slovenian 
radio of this great city, under the 
direction of Dr. Ludwig A. Leskovar, is cele- 
brating 15 consecutive years of radio broad- 
casting; and 

Whereas this year the Slovenians through- 
out the world observe the 415th anniversary 
of the first Slovenian book printed; and 

Whereas this year also marks the 47th 
year since the Slovenian nation gained inde- 
pendence from the Hapsburg Empire: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the city 
council of the city of Chicago, hereby re- 
quest Hon. Richard J, Daley, mayor, to pro- 
claim Sunday, October 10, 1965, as “Slovenian 
Day in Chicago,” and to urge all Chicagoans 
to join with thelr neighbors of Slovenian 
descent In the celebration of this day. 


For the Oppressed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr.SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
privilege of witnessing the sign- 
ing of the immigration bill share the 
views expressed in this fine Baltimore 
Sun editorial: 

Fon THE OPPRESSED 

It was altogether fitting that President 
Johnson, standing at the foot of the Statue 
of Liberty for the signing of the new immi- 
gration law, should have coupled this cere- 
mony with a declaration that the United 
States, in keeping with its traditions, wel- 
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comes additional refugees from Castro's 
Cuba. As the President said, “the dedica- 
tion of America to our traditions as an 
asylum for the oppressed will be upheld.” 
Many thousands of Cubans already have fled 
from the political oppression Castro has en- 
forced in that uphappy island, and more can 
be expected to leave if he will open the doors. 

The new immigration law, as has been 
noted, is a broad revision of our immigra- 
tion policy. It abolishes the national origins 
category under which immigration quotas 
have been applied for the past 40 years. While 
the new law continues numerous restric- 
tions on Immigration, including a question- 
able section establishing for the first time an 
annual Hmit of 120,000 for the Western 
Hemisphere, it brings our policy into line 
with present day attitudes and removes an 
injustice which long was done to many proud 
European countries whose people have al- 
ready contributed notably to the well-being 
of the United States. 


Water Pollution Is Everybody’s Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Congress has passed the 
Water Quality Act and other bills aimed 
at the scourge of water pollution. But, 
as the editor of the Appleton Post-Cres- 
cent points out in the September 26, 
edition of that paper: 

Water pollution is everybody's business. 
And unless we all concern ourselves with it 
the law President Johnson is about to sign 
is meaningless. 


This vast job—the job of cleaning up 
our water sources and insuring ourselves 
and our posterity adequate supplies of 
clean water—is a job in which every 
element of our society must become ac- 
tively engaged. The Federal Govern- 
ment can no more do the job alone than 
it can turn back the tides. Every unit 
of government, every organization, every 
individual must work 3 = we are 
to win this momentous struggl 

The Post-Crescent editorial 1 included 
as part of my remarks: 

Wo's Gornc To CONTROL WATER POLLUTION? 

Amid all of the renewed discussion about 
water pollution, Congress finally completed 
action this week on far-reaching legislation 
to give the Federal Government a stronger 
hand in this field. 

The Senate had originally passed the legis- 
lation in January and the House in April, 
but there was a long deadlock over fixing 
water quality standards on interstate water- 
ways, with the House favoring State control 
and the Senate Federal supremacy. A com- 
promise was finally worked out under which 
the Federal Government has the final word. 

The bill, now awaiting President Johnson's 
signature, Increases Federal grants to States 
and municipalities for sewage treatment 
plants. It sets up a Federal water pollution 
control administration in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and provides 
for a new Assistant Secretary in the Depart- 
ment to supervise it. It authorizes research 
and demonstration grants in methods of 
sewage treatment and storm sewer separa- 
tion. And it requires pollution abatement 
measures in commercial fishing waters. 
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In Wisconsin, Governor Knowles plans to 
lead a renewed fight on water pollution in 
the October session of the legislature. Our 
State is one of the leaders in the Nation 
in the field of water pollution control, but 
the further we go in the fleld the more im- 
mense we realize the job before us is. We 
have been working primarily on the larger 
river systems of the State to date. Now at- 
tention is being focused on our State's many. 
inland lakes where residential settlement and 
civilization threaten their very existence. 

The increased Federal aid should enable 
Wisconsin to move ahead faster on improved 
municipal sewage treatment facilities. Fed- 
eral interest and activity can now be ex- 
pected in the Lake Michigan pollution 
problem. 

But other States are so much further be- 
hind Wisconsin that we cannot expect too 
much aid from W. m. As a matter of 
fact the problem is so huge that our State 
government cannot hope to make much of a 
dent either. 

When we get down to the basics of water 
pollution control it becomes more and more 
of an individual problem. It's the problem 
of the cottage owner on the inland lake. 
It’s the problem of the house owner in the 
city; if he's still letting his eaves empty into 
the sewer system he’s negating the city’s ex- 
8 treatment and separation system. 
s the problem of the boat owner, of the 
owner of the cheese factory or the meat 
processing plant. It's the problem of towns, 
villages and cities, of papermills and 
canning factories. 

Water pollution is everybody’s business. 
And unless we all concern ourselves with it 
the law President Johnson is about to sign 
is meaningless, 


The Real Alabama—Part LXXI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the movement of industry to 
Alabama in recent years has been one of 
the phenomenons of our national eco- 
nomic development. 

It is summarized in the following arti- 
cle which is part of the Birmingham 
News supplement of August 22, 1965: 

THe Company Ws KEEP 


Alabama today has a diversified industrial 
establishment that is the envy of sister States 
throughout the Southeast. The products 
produced in the State range from heavy 
metals to snakcproof leggings to fine lingerie. 

Once bound to an agricultural economy, 
industrial Alabama to day as compared with 
Alabama only a decade ago is a vastly differ- 
ent State. 

Shoes, motor compressors, alr conditioners, 
lace products, fish nets, plywood, signal 
lights, paper, vending machines, parts for 
space age missiles, mobile homes, surgical 
instruments, tires and tubes, molecular 
sieves, chemicals, fifth wheels for the truck- 
ing industry and boxcars. 

Those are but a sampling. If there's a 
product not on the State’s products list, 
many an Alabamian will set out to work out 
the addition. 

The State has built access roads to indus- 
trial sites, helped interested business groups 
work out tax problems, 

Business continues to move to Alabama. 
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Chemicals Is the sophisticate in Alabama’s 
industrial family. And at a less sophisti- 
cated level, its feeling its pats. 

As an industry, chemicals extends itself 
into every area of the State. But its larger 
concentration is to the south. 

An industrial chemical complex of vast 
Proportions has grown almost phenomenally 
in the Mobile area over the last decade or 30. 

While some chemicals production or op- 
erations having close alliance with chemi- 
cal processes were in existence before then, 
1953 marked a key turning point in this par- 
ticular industrial growth. 

Since then, well over $100 million has been 
spent by huge chemical corporations on new 
and expanded plants and equipment. Much 
of this has come since 1962. 

In and around the Mobile port area, there 
are important plants of such internationally 
known chemical giants as Olin Mathieson, 
Union Carbide, Diamond Alkali, Stauffer, 
Geigy, and American Cyanamid. And close 
cousins to the chemical industry as such 
other well-known names as Alcoa and Cour- 
taulds. 

Chemical employment has increased 
steadily despite the newer emphasis on auto- 
mation in production methods. 

Because of the new growth, the Mobile 
area now supplies significant quantities of 
basic heavy chemicals such as caustic soda, 
sulfuric acid, chlorine, and the solvents, 
carbon tetrachloride and carbon disulfide. 
This is the output of the true chemical in- 
dustries. 

In addition, Alcoa’s Mobile plant produces 
a continuous flow of alumina from imported 
South American bauxite for later conversion 
into aluminum products. Courtaulds em- 
ploys chemical processes in its textile field 
production of rayon staple fiber and nylon. 

Other plants turn out liquid fertilizer, 
oxygen and acetylene gas, fiberglass, insecti- 
cides and herbicides. 

Insofar as soda and chlorine are con- 
cerned, a factor attracting part of the indus- 
try to this area, was the discovery of vast 
salt deposits around McIntosh, north of 
Mobile, 

Actually, however, the proximity of raw 
materials supply has not been a commanding 
factor in the chemical industry development. 
In a recent survey, industry officials ranked 
this factor in the Mobile area below trans- 
portation facilities, nearness to markets, 
labor and taxes. 

A new survey made for the Mobile Area 
Chamber of Commerce by John H. Friend, 
Inc. research consultants, made this obser- 
vation: 

“A few years ago the chemical industry 
was facing predictions that it had reached 
maturity. These predictions were decidedly 
wrong. Sales and for the chemical 
industry definitely indicate a growth indus- 
try. The 9-percent increase in after-tax 
profits posted by the industry in 1962 began 
an era of expansion, further accelerated by 
technological advances never anticipated. 

“This resurgence, combined with the ad- 
vantages Mobile offers the chemical industry, 
has prompted a closer look at future mar- 
riages between an industry and an area.” 


L.B.J. Pushing Luck on the Hill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 
Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Rich- 


ard Wilson, in his column published in 
the Washington Star of October 3, brings 
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into focus a fact which has been appar- 
ent for some time to many of us in the 
Congress. Mr. Wilson is a very knowl- 
edgeable observer of the happenings on 
the Hill and I was delighted to find that 
he has put into writing what many of us 
have been thinking. His article follows: 
LBJ. PUSHING Luck ON THE HILL 
(By Richard Wilson) 

President Kennedy in a light moment once 
referred to Lyndon B. Johnson, who was 
then opposing him for the presidential nom- 
ination, as a “river boat gambler.” Mr. 
Johnson is not quite living up to this de- 
scription because a first-rate river boat 
gambler usually quit when he was ahead, 
finding other diversions outside the gaming 
room. 

The President’s winnings in this session 
of Congress have been so fabulous that he 
could lose a good many rounds and still be 
ahead. But his partners at the gaming 
table, having given their all, are growing 
restless to the point of snarling at each other. 
In short, Congress has had it. Johnson has 
played out his run of luck and skill to the 
end, and what he is getting from Congress 
now he doesn't want. Conversely, what he 
wants Congress doesn’t very much want. 

Repeal of section 14(b), the last gasp at 
enforcing compulsory unionism in this coun- 
try, is a case In point. Congress gives every 
sign of wanting to let well enough alone and 
permit 14(b) to remain on the statute books 
so that 19 of the 50 States can continue to 
ban compulsory unionism if they wish to. 

The point has been reached, in fact, where 
Johnson's continued advocacy of the 14(b) 


It may arouse the 
long latent desire in Congress for tightening 
up the labor laws to curb the blatantly pro- 
labor National Labor Relations Board. 

Another case in point is the adoption or 
passage in one House or the other of military 
and civilan pay increases which undercut 
and discredit the President's insistence on 
holding the line of wages and prices in 
private industry. When the House last week 
passed a pay increase bill that breaks 
through all the economic “guidelines” so 
ardently protected by the President, not a 
single Democrat arose to refer to this salient 
point. One Republican arose to do so as a 
kind of wry Joke. 

Johnson simply cannot let this pay in- 
crease go through and hold the respect of in- 
dustry and labor leaders, who, for the most 
part, have already set the wage-price pattern 
for the next couple of years on lines de- 
manded by the President and the Council 
of Economic Advisers. 

The 89th Congress has always had the po- 


-tential of being a runaway Congress. 


More than 40 of its current members are 
coattail riders who have furnished the 
critical votes for Johnson whenever there 
waos a close issue. He has wooed them and 
tries to help them get reelected in every 
way he can. 

But now a few of these coattalil riders have 
found that when they break step with John- 
son they receive plaudits in their home dis- 
tricts, and this increases their confidence in 
exercising their independent judgment. 

Home rule for the District of Columbia— 
a national issue because it involves the race 
question in predominantly Negro Washing- 
ton—looked like a sure thing a few weeks 
ago when Johnson was riding high. Con- 
gress, surfelted with following the leader, 
balked. 

Local pundits blame this on the race is- 
sue and the rebirth of the southern Demo- 
crat-northern Republican coalition. This 
parochial view by local interests leaves out of 
account the simple fact that Congress does 
not think Washington belongs to local resi- 
dents but to the whole Nation, and this be- 
ing the case Congress intends to run the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia. It was the same when 
there were many fewer Negroes here, and it 
will be the same when there are more under 
any conceivable home rule bill that may 
eventually be passed. 

At the White House, Officials are beginning 
to talk about the need to see how the mul- 
titude of new programs already authorized in 
the Great Society is working out before pro- 
posing any newones. But the President, who 
is supposed to hold this view also, cannot re- 
strain himself; he talks of spreading the 
Great Society to the world. He has a com- 
pulsive urge for new programs. It's like 
bulding up the L.BJ. ranch; a dedicated 
rancher never has enough land or enough 
cattle and his aspirations are as wide as the 
horizon, 

But it is evident for the time being that 
the President has run out his string, and if 
he presses for more he may start a chain re- 
action of revolt, not only in Congress but 
in the country as a whole, which will carry 
into the session next year. 

The Senate Republican leader, Evererr M. 
DmksEN, had the ulterior motive of blocking 
14(b) repeal when he quoted Ecclesiastes to 
the President last week, but the quotation is 
still apropos: “For everything there is a sea- 
son and a time for every purpose under 
heaven er 


Air Conditioning Is Very Costly Invention 
for U.S. Taxpayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Walter Trohan, distinguished chief of 
the Chicago Tribune’s Washington Bu- 
reau, has aptly described the adjourn- 
ment situation facing the Congress in 
his October 2, 1965, “Report from Wash- 
ington.” I call particular attention to his 
proposal that the Congress establish a 
vacation period during the summer 
months in order that Members would 
have an opportunity to spend some time 
with their families and children. This 
plan has the support of a considerable 
number of the Members of the House 
and the Senate, as indicated by the testi- 
mony presented before the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress, I am hopeful that the joint com- 
mittee will give serious consideration to 
the proposal. 

Mr. Trohan’s report follows: 

Am CONDITIONING Is Very COSTLY INVENTION 
vor U.S. TAXPAYER 
(By Walter Trohan) 

WASHINGTON, October 1.—One of the cost- 
liest inventions for the American taxpayer 
is air conditioning. It has enabled Congress 
to remain in session through the sweltering 
dog days to spend his money faster than he 
is called upon to dish it out. 

Not long ago in years, but in what has 
become the distant past in governmental 
activity, Congress used to adjourn by July 
4 to leave the Capital to mad dogs and the 
midday sun. A staid Capital newspaper used 
to run an annual editorial advising its read- 
ers to get out of town to escape the heat. 

Today, Congress seems to te able to solve 
all problems but its own. Of course, it has 
great help from a wheeler and dealer in the 
White House who tells the overwhelming 
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Democratic majority what to do and how 
to do it. 

Still, the legislative mills grind slowly, 
even in the event of considerable accomp- 
Ushment worked by the first session of the 
89th Congress. The comfort of air condi- 
tioning in the Senate and House Chambers 
and in the multimillion-dollar congressional 
office suites doesn’t put legislation in the 
deep freeze, but it does slow down the pace 
considerably. 

TALK OF ADJOURNMENT FOOLS EVERYONE 


At the beginning of each session there is 
much talk of a July 1 adjournment. Then 
the vague hopes die and there is more talk 
of adjournment by Labor Day. Now, there 
is resigned and desperate talk of adjourn- 
ment with any day as a day of delivery. 

The adjournment talk fools everyone, even 
the sometimes cynical tribe of correspond- 
ents, who look down on Congress from the 
press galleries day after day. They may have 
found the right way to look upon politi- 
clans—down—but they still don’t know the 
breed. 

Every year there is a press wager pool on 
adjournment. This year, members of the 
press gallery recently started a second pool 
because the most likely winner for the first 
pool appeared to be a telegrapher who fixed 
Christmas eve as the adjournment date. The 
dates picked by almost everyone else have 


No doubt, the legislative load today is 
greater than it was in the faroff days of July 
adjournments, Problems are more complex 
and legislators are concerned with every cor- 
ner of the world, as well as their own coun- 
try and their own States or districts. The 
world may have become smaller in the space 
age; but the horizon of Members of Congress 
has grown larger and larger. 

CONGRESS NEEDS TO FACE UP TO REALITY 

Service in Congress has become a year- 
round job, but its Members hesitate to face 
up to the fact. They would like to work a 
half-year at their jobs and a half-year at 
keeping them. h 

What Congress needs to do is to face up 
to reality. Members should recognize that 
they will have to be in session all or most 
of a year and plan accordingly. 

They should set themselves a 2-month 
vacation in July and August, which would 
give them time with their families and chil- 
dren in their homes. In election years they 
could adjourn for the final weeks of their 
campaigns and return to Washington after 
the elections unless the party in power should 
be defeated, which would produce the lame- 
duck session which the 20th amendment to 
the Constitution was designed to abolish. 


Warren Court: Light for Our Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, 
amid the welter of unkind criticism we 
read and hear about the US. Supreme 
Court—much of it within this body—I 
am pleased to call the attention of col- 
leagues to a more temperate view of the 
Court’s recent activity. This view is con- 
tained in a lead editorial of September 
28 from the Inland Empire Daily Cali- 
fornian, of El Cajon, Calif. 

The editorial follows: 
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Warren Court; Lronr ror Ove Time 


Congress by its nature reflects the will 
of a collective body — the peepul,” in the 
parlance of contem: politics. It is con- 
cerned with providing for the general welfare 
and, in the spirit of the Benthamites, bring- 
ing the greatest happiness to the greatest 
number. 

But in a nation which prizes the rights 
of the individual above all, there must be 
some institution endowed with the authority 
to safeguard the solitary citizen against 
abuse either by an overzealous government 
or any individual, faction, or organization. 

In this country, the courts have been given 
that awesome responsibility. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, which is the final 
arbiter of great disputes, has been vilified of 
late for its defense of individual rights. 
Ironically, it has been castigated most sev- 
erely by the very people who profess to be 
greatly concerned with maintaining the 
rights of the individual. 

Future historians almost surely will de- 
scribe what has come to be known as the 
Warren court in laudatory phrases. That is, 
they will if individual freedom is as highly 
regarded in this Nation 50 to 100 years hence 
as it is now, 

The great Chief Justice John Marshall in 
1803 emphatically stated the Court's busi- 
ness; “The province of the Court is, solely, 
to decide on the rights of individuals. It has 
not, in its long history, always adhered to 
that course, but one would have to be a de- 
vout cynic to suggest that the Warren court 
has not lived up to Marshall's dictum. 

As a consequence of the times in which 
we live, the most notable of the Warren 
court’s decisions have been in the field of 
civil rights. From the school desegregation 
decision of 1954 to the opinions upholding 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 the tribunal has 
consistently said the color of one’s skin is to 
be no barrier to the full enjoyment of every 
legal right available to all American citi- 
zens. We could hardly expect the court to 
do otherwise and fulfill its historic role as a 
defender of individual liberty. 

Court critics frequently cite its decisions 
on reapportionment as uncalled for med- 
dling in strictly political affairs. But the 
matter of citizens belng properly represented 
in legislative bodies is not a purely political 
problem. It goes to the very heart of re- 
publican government. And the Warren 
court saw in the previous reapportionment 
schemes how a large percentage of the pop- 
ulation was being effectively disenfranchised 
because the legislators of many States were 
paying homage to the force which kept them 
in power. That force was geography. The 
Court stripped off the old cast and declared 
that henceforth legislatures should repre- 
sent people. 

There is also a great deal of brimstone 
hurled at the Supreme Court as a result of 
its decisions tightening up procedural safe- 
guards for those accused of crime. Such de- 
cisions are looked upon by the critics as un- 
necessary and unwarranted protection of 
criminals, not as protection of individual 
rights to a fair trial as guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

‘The Court has broken a great deal of new 
ground in an effort to assure that persons 
accused of crime are fully aware of their 
rights as the machinery of justice begins to 
roll. They do have rights, though some 
critics appear to believe otherwise, and the 
most important of them are clearly set forth 
in the Constitution for all to read. The 
difficulty has been in getting some primitive 
State courts to acknowledge that what the 
Constitution says should be observed. 

Americans naturally are most jealous of 
their rights to speak, write and worship 
freely, The Warren court has thrown a 
protective shield around these rights and 
this, too, has caused consternation among 
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those who advocate freedom for themselves 
and not others. 

The Supreme Court is not exempt from 
criticism. It can be faulted for leaving too 
Many loose strings dangling in its decisions 
on procedural rights of defendants. It can 
be properly taken to task at times for going 
beyond the instant case as it did in abating 
pending prosecutions for illegal sit-ins dur- 
ing civil rights demonstrations, 

But during this critical time, when it is a 
popular pastime to lob stones at this coun- 
try's institutions, the Warren court deserves 
commendation rather than condemnation. 
By its courageous decisions preserving the 
sanctity of individual freedom, the Warren 
court has breathed sustaining life into the 
Constitution. 


Magnificent Job Done by Telephone 
Company Following Hurricane Betsy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the following letter from Mr. 
Murray C. Fincher, vice president and 
general manager of the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in New Or- 
leans, which recounts the magnificent 
job done by the telephone company fol- 
lowing Hurricane Betsy: 

SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH Co., 
New Orleans, La., September 27, 1965. 
Hon. Hatz Bocos, 
Member of Congress, Rayburn House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Boes: With major res- 
toration of telephone facilities approaching 
completion in most areas affected by Hurri- 
cane Betsy, I thought you might like to have 
a status report. I believe you will also be 
interested in information which has been 
developed on how the Louisiana telephone 
system performed during the height of the 
storm. 


SERVICE RESTORAL 


A final count shows that a maximum of 
382,378 telephones of the State’s more than 
1,250,000 were affected. Service has been 
restored to 362,000 of the affected telephones. 
The approximately 20,000 stations still out 
of service are located in areas which were 
flooded. Affected in this way were sections 
of eastern New Orleans and major parts of 
the area extending southeast from New Or- 
leans through St. Bernard and Plaquemine 
Parishes to the mouth of the Mississippi 
River. As you know, many homes and busi- 
nesses in these areas are not presently hab- 
itable. Telephone service is being restored 
as rapidly as practicable, once access can be 
gained and the intentions of the owner can 
be determined. 

Restoration of long-distance service to all 
stricken communities has been completed. 
The last of these restorals was at Venice, 
which was accomplished on September 20. 

In light of the massive damage inflicted 
by the hurricane, careful examination has 
been made of telephone communications 
performance during the peak of the powerful 
assault launched by Betsy. 

PERVORMANCE—DIRECT DISTANCE DIALING 

NETWORK 

Performance of the long-distance direct 

dialing network under those stress condi- 
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tions was particularly significant because of 
the great need for communications to speed 
restoration efforts. The switching point for 
southern Louisiana is located in New Or- 
leans. This New Orleans DDD switching 
machine is connected with other major tele- 
phone call switching points throughout the 
United States by diversified microwave radio 
and buried coaxial cable. This Louisiana 
long-distance system was fully operative to 
distant points during the entire storm pe- 
riod and was actually augmented by 143 ad- 
ditional circuits dedicated for New Orleans 
use immediately in the wake of the storm. 
The New Orleans DDD machine switched over 
670,000 long-distance calls between midnight 
Thursday, September 9 and midnight Friday, 
September 10, which is 268 percent of a 
normal day. 

There were 32,599 completed operator 
handled long-distance messages originated 
in New Orleans in the 24-hour period ending 
at midnight Thursday, September 9. This is 
124 percent of a normal Thursday. On 
Friday, September 10, 19,419 messages were 
completed, which is 73 percent of a normal 
Friday. When consideration is given to the 
complete displacement of normal business 
and the deterrent that this would have on 
normal volume, combined with the knowl- 
edge that many calls could not be completed 
to usual locations because people were 
evacuated, the completion of three-quarters 
of the calls that would normally be handled 
on a Priday, is a significantly large percentage 
and reflects the substantial long-distance 
operating network which functioned both 
during and after the storm to speed urgent 
messages. 


For the city of Baton Rouge, 111 percent 
of a normal Thursday's messages were han- 
died and 95 percent of a normal Friday's 
messages were handled. The four major 
long-distance centers of southeastern Louisi- 
ana are New Orleans, Baton Rouge, Lafayette, 
and Houma. A composite of the perform- 
ance reveals that on Thursday, September 9, 
66,135 operator handled long-distance mes- 
sages were completed, which is 129 percent of 
a normal Thursday. On Friday, Septem- 
ber 10, 45,501 messages were handled, which 
is 88 percent of a normal Friday. 

In preparation for the hurricane, cots and 
other sleeping facilities were provided in 
telephone buildings for operators so that an 
adequate force would be avallable to help 
handle the expected surge of calls during 
the critical hours. More than 1,000 opera- 
tors were on duty in the hurricane area dur- 
ing the critical period, handling long- 
distance and information calls, and providing 
assistance on local calls where needed. 


PERFORMANCE—LOCAL SERVICE 


Advance provisions made to insure the in- 
tegrity of loca] telephone service under ad- 
verse conditions proved their worth during 
the trial by Hurricane Betsy. There are 16 
dial offices in Metropolitan New Orleans. All 
of these offices were in service before, 
throughout, and after the height of the 
storm. Southern Bell's emergency power 
generators, which are a standard part of each 
major central office installation, automati- 
cally provided the power in those cases where 
commercial power was not available. These 
emergency power generators carried the tre- 
mendous load of these offices as long as re- 
quired. Only in the Franklin office in New 
Orleans did temporary malfunction of an 
emergency generator affect service. 

Throughout the storm and its aftermath, 
the internal telephone communications of 
the city were handled in record proportions 
through the local dial telephone network. 
The 208, 447 Metropolitan New Orleans tele- 
phones which were continuously in service 
originated an unprecedented volume of local 
as well as long-distance calls. 

For example, between 7 and 10 pm., on 
Thursday, the night of the hurricane, the 
Lake office in New Orleans, located on Pren- 
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tiss Avenue in the lakefront area, originated 
more than 163,000 calls which is 300 percent 
of the number normally placed during these 
busy evening hours. Despite this tremen- 
dous volume of calls which resulted in some 
customers getting delayed dial tone, 70 per- 
cent of the originating calls received dial 
tone within the objective 3-second Interval. 

In Baton Rouge, local calling volumes also 
reached exceptional peaks. Between 7 p.m. 
on Thursday, September 9, and 12 noon Fri- 
day, September 10, more than 644,000 local 
calls were registered, or 374 percent of nor- 
mal for these storm affected hours. Houma 
and other affected communities likewise 
made record numbers of calls. 


PERFORMANCE—SPECIAL SERVICES 


In. addition to the advance preparations 
which made possible this extremely heavy 
use of telephone service by the population 
as a whole, essential locations were provided 
special handling. As one example, on the 
morning of Thursday, September 9, a thor- 
ough check was made by telephone personnel 
of the condition of telephone facilities at the 
civil defense emergency operating center on 
Pontchartrain Boulevard in New Orleans. At 
4 pm. on that date a company supervisor 
was assigned to the center fuli time as liaison 
man for the duration of the emergency and 
was on duty there throughout the hurricane. 

Telephone facilities in the center consist 
of one position of manual switchboard with 
57 telephones served by 12 central office tele- 
phone trunk lines. For maximum protec- 
tion the trunklines are divided, with four 
going to each of the Lake, midcity and 
Metaire central offices. Two additional indi- 
vidual lines are installed, one of these for 
the personal use of the civil defense director. 
Teletypewriter service is also provided. (In 
addition to telephone company-provided 
services, there are also radio facilities avall- 
able in the center, such as, fire, city police, 
State police, and taxicab companies.) Tele- 
phone services were available at the civil de- 
fense center before, during, and after the 
hurricane. Telephone lines in the center 
also were operational when tested again on 
Friday morning, September 10. At no time 
was the center isolated. 


cost 


Hurricane Betsy was the costliest disaster 
ever to hit telephone facilities. Total dam- 
age to Southern Bell’s Loulsiana buildings 
and equipment will exceed $12 million. 

When it seemed probable that the storm 
would hit Louisiana, telephone supplies and 
equipment were rushed to strategic locations 
throughout the coastal area. Other South- 
ern Bell States and the Western Electric Oo., 
the Bell System manufacturing and supply 
unit, were alerted to our expected needs for 
men and material. Over 800 million wire 
feet of cable already on hand in Louisiana 
was immediately available for restoration 


purposes. 

An additional 700 million wire feet of cable, 
trucks, and other supplies were rushed in by 
fastest means available, Forty US. Air 
Force cargo planes sped men and materials 
into New Orleans. Louisiana telephone em- 
ployees were soon joined by Southern Bell 
engineers, linemen, repairmen, and other 
technicians from Alabama, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, North and South Carolina, Florida, 
and Tennessee, and by others from the Nli- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, and Southwestern Bell 
Co's. In all, some 2,500 men, more than 700 
from outside the State, were put on emer- 
gency schedules throughout the storm 
affected area. The uniformity of equipment, 
tools, and procedures throughout the Bell 
System enabled us to speed restoration. The 
availability of the Western Electric Co.'s ex- 
perience and resources contributed materially 
to the effectiveness of efforts to provide serv- 
ice to the damaged areas. 

Every effort has been exerted to restore 
service with a minimum of delay, By divert- 
ing all possible manpower to the task of fast 
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restoral, some communities in the State, out- 
side of the hurricane area, have experienced 


has been spared to return all parts of the 
State’s telephone operations to normal and 
we confidently expect this to be achieved 
soon, 

Yours very truly, 


Vice President and General Manager. 


When Urban Renewal Forces You To 
Move Your Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
with the growing scope and variety of 
federally aided urban renewal and high- 
way projects, there is a growing need for 
a uniform policy business re- 
location. In too many instances small 
businesses which are forced to relocate 
suffer irreparable harm. If the good 
record of urban renewal and Federal 
highway programs is not to be spoiled 
by their ill side effects, something must 
be done to standardize the guidelines and 
policies for relocation without rendering 
them inflexible and impersonal. Each 
forced move is a unique problem, None- 
theless, it should be possible to develop 
plans and programs which will enable 
local administrators to offer effective 
help in solving these problems. 

Mr. Steven Harris has written an in- 
formative article on this subject for the 
American Society of Appraisers in which 
he outlines some of the ways in which 
small businessmen may take advantage 
of the programs now available to him. 
Mr. Harris also makes some excellent 
suggestions as to how the Federal Gov- 
ernment can improve its programs for 
relocation. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I place Mr. Harris’ article at this 
point in the RECORD: 

WHEN Urnsan RENEWAL Forces You To Move 
Your Bustness—Some ABO’s or COMMER- 
CUL RELOCATION 

(By Stephen M. Harris) 

Moving is a headache. But it isn't quite 
the headache when you make the decisions 
and decide on the timing as it is when a 
public agency tells you to move. 

The location of many thousand business 
enterprises across the land will be affected 
by the plans of public agencies as, collec- 
tively, solutions are sought to the monu- 
mental problems of our urban complexes. 
Active response to these needs will cause dis- 
location, relocation and moves for business 
firms. One such prime mover is the urban 
renewal program and the recent general con- 
centration on “center city’ problems in- 
creases the magnitude of commercial relo- 
cation. 

PAYMENT OF MOVING COSTS 

The urban renewal program provides for 
the reimbursement of certain defined mov- 
ing costs to a business when it relocates. 
Moving cost reimbursement in urban re- 
newal projects was authorized by Congress. 
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The right to reimbursement is thus a mat- 
ter of law. The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency Is the responsible governmental unit, 
with administrators, followed by staffs, rules, 
forms, reviews, and, not the least, interpreta- 
tions, governing the handling of these mat- 
ters at the local level. The result is far from 
simple, but by and large it works. And it 
works a lot better when the businessman 
knows what the rules are. 
PLANNING COMES FIRST 


The framework of commercial relocation 18 
this. Long before any physical changes are 
possible and anyone becomes directly af- 
fected, plans embodying every possible phase 
of any urban renewal program have been 
made and subjected to the scrutiny of vari- 
ous Official bodies and to the public as well. 
This all takes place prior to any action. But 
it is a fact that the spread or time lag be- 
tween the planning and the action stage, 
when the impact is felt by the businessman, 
is considerable. Because even talk creates 
problems, there is no area in urban renewal 
where good judgment, understanding, and 
initiative is more important or required of a 
public agency to a higher degree than in 
business relocation. Here the best that can 
be hoped for is to minimize (not solve) the 
problems. It is this question of “time” that 
creates the majority of problems for it is 
from this element that uncertainty comes. 

Commercial or business relocation involves 
questions of economics, risk taking, con- 
sideration of a great many factors—some or 
all usually unique to each firm—and in each 
instance the business adapts Its move to fit 
standard rules and regulations—if reim- 
bursement of moving costs Is sought. 


FROM $1,500 TO $25,000 LIMIT 


Ten years ago the maximum amount of 
moving costs that urban renewal could cover 
was $1,500; today it is $25,000. The Housing 
Act of 1964 authorized a supplemental pay- 
ment for small businesses, where under cer- 
tain conditions (earnings) a payment of 
$1,500 over, above, and in addition to mov- 
ing costs can be made. This may be the first 
step toward the recognition of intangible 
values in a business and therefore may be a 
significant breakthrough whose implications 
are important to condemnation law and pub- 
lic land acquisition programs. 

One general but important fact concern- 
ing reimbursement for moving expenses is 
important for businessmen to know: Al- 
though the actual amount he will receive will 
be paid by a local agency, the cost is fully 
borne by the Federal Government and the 
locality is reimbursed 100 percent. There is 
no two-thirds or three-fourths sharing as in 
the program as a whole. This factor is of 
importance for the full Federal backing on 
relocation expenses should be refiected in 
the manner and extent to which relocation 
assistance is given. While certain communi- 
ties have deftly handled a wide variety of 
problems in business relocation, for the most 
part, this has been a lesser activity. With 
the emphasis on the central city areas it can 
be expected that the number of affected busi- 
ness firms will sharply increase. 

THE REGULATIONS 


There has been a remarkable degree of 
flexibility and administrative courage in the 
Federal urban renewal program in many, 
many ways. One least recognized aspect is 
the support given by the agency to a realistic 
level of moving costs and achieving this 
workable level in time to meet the needs of 
the program. 

The relocation regulations define a busi- 
ness concern in a normal manner and moving 
expenses are stated succinctly as: “Costs of 
dismantling, crating, insuring, transporting, 
reassombling, reconnecting, and reinstalling 
of personal property, merchandise, et cetera, 
exclusive of the cost of any additions, im- 
provements, alterations, or any other physical 
changes in or to any structure in connection 
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with affecting such reassembly, reconnection, 
or reinstallation. 

Among many other terse provisions, the 
public agency must give notice to the busi- 
ness of its intentions and present its rules, 
and the business, likewise, at the appropriate 
time must notify the local public agency of 
its intentions; when it proposes to move and 
agree to Inspection of the premises. 

NOTE THE “EXCEPTION” 


A businessman, noting that the definition 
of moving costs Is inclusive, direct, and self- 
explanatory, could now be lulled into a sweet 
sense of complacency. If he did he would be 
forgetting the exception. Directly following 
the definition quoted above in the regula- 
tions is a phrase “Actual direct loss of prop- 
erty.” All personal property which cannot 
be moved or which is useless at the new loca- 
tion not affixed to or part of the realty ex- 
clusive of goods for sale comes under this 
heading. The “exception” works this way: 
If a business concern sustains an actual loss 
in the value of personal property (except in- 
ventory), and chooses to request reimburse- 
ment for the loss (according to the formula 
provided) as part of its moving costs, then 
the total of the calculated loss together with 
the moving bills is limited to a maximum of 
$3,000. 

There are cases where this limit is very 
meaningful, even though the figure is rela- 
tively low. It is up to the claimant to estab- 
lish by an appraisal satisfactory to the local 
public agency, “the fair market value of the 
property for continued use at its location in 
the urban renewal area * * or he may use 
a formula based on remaining useful life in 
place to establish value. From this point on, 
one argues. 

HOW IT SHOULD START 

Quite understandably it Is difficult for the 
local agency or the firms to begin the process 
of business relocation. There must be an 
understanding between the two parties in- 
volved, the public agency and the business 
firm, so that the many possibilities, not al- 
ways clear at the outset, can be explored. 
The usual lack of business experience on the 
part of the agency man, the perfectly under- 
standable attitude of the businessman that 
“what the heck—this project has been talked 
about for years and will never happen.” does 
not make for easy conversation. 

Creating an effective framework for the 
consideration of his problems, and payment 
of his moving expenses aside, the business- 
man must first be aware of two facts: (1) 
He is almost certainly going to have to pay 
higher rent for new quarters, made up per- 
haps by better location, greater productivity, 
greater sales, and, (2) it well may mean the 
purchase of new fixtures, new equipment, 
modern machines, etc., for these moves are 
not those of transients; such firms are, for 
the most part, “old-timer” rooted to thelr 
locations. All the more reason why change 
creates a chain reaction of problems—emo- 
tional, political, and economic. 

Yet, with forethought, and with the cour- 
age to assume a share of the responsibility 
in the relocation of businesses, retail, whole- 
sale, and manufacturing, a public agency can 
do a good job if it has the cooperation of 
those affected. In one locality where the 
urban renewal program limped along, with- 
out apparent city support, where major de- 
cisions were unrelated, a program half toler- 
ated, half understood by the community at 
large—in this atmosphere—the majority of 
businesses moved without repercussion and 
to their own advantage. Assistance started 
early amid the usual recriminations and fire- 
works, and was continuous. When the time 
came for moving, the firm had a friend and 
a helper and lost far less time from the 
primary purpose of being “open for busi- 
ness. The official rules and regulations had 
been translated and expanded from three 
paragraphs of official general information to 
several pages of step-by-step directions, and 
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it followed that actions were taken on a 
relatively calm and certain footing by both 
parties—a far cry from the rest of the 
program. 

Public agencies sometimes lose sight of the 
fact that urban renewal or other public pro- 
grams must be related“ to the perception 
and knowledge of those affected. From a 
practical standpoint, businessmen In the area 
should be advised as soon as possible of: (a) 
those actions which directly affect the site 
occupants, such as the acquisition of prop- 
erty, the setting of rents, and the effect of 
static conditions, and, (b) plans for the 
future of the area. This latter point follows 
the immutable rule that one's enthusiasm 
for a program of local improvement is 
normally in absolutely inverse ratio to one's 
proximity to it. 

MOVES PRIOR TO TAKING 


In a well-intentioned attempt to provide 
a necessary degree of flexibility to business 
firms in an urban renewal area, the regula- 
tions were recently changed to provide that 
a site occupant may move prior to the acqul- 
sition of the property he occupies and be 
reimbursed for moving expenses. This point 
is reached after the locality has received 
Federal approval for the execution of the 
project in which the firms are located. If 
only because there are cases in which this 
would work, it is a good rule, but in the 
majority of cases it is utterly meaningless, 
since landlords are not about to void a lease 
for a tenant (especially under these condi- 
tions), and owner-occupants have no assur- 
ance as to when the property they occupy 
will be taken. But again, the mere fact that 
moving expenses can be paid in such in- 
stances is a step in the right direction. In 
fairness, the new rule also removed a certain 
onus, in that previously such an early move 
required a waiver of the right to receive 
moving expenses from the successor tenant 
under these conditions. 

Actually, for business firms, the only point 
of certainty comes with the passage of title; 
the point of taking by the local public 
agency. Then there is no need to consider 
the problem of two leases or two properties 
or whatever. Now the decision can be made 
as to where to go and what to do, 


THE SMALL BUSINESS 


If the decision is to go out of business— 
cease operations—the firm is fully entitled 
to a “relocation” payment as well as the 
$1,500 small business relocation adjustment, 
if eligible. In this case, the business takes 
advantage of the loss of property provisions 
rather than those pertaining to moving costs. 
It is fairly safe to say that small businesses 
of the convenience nature which move to 
new quarters will generally find that a com- 
bination of moving expenses and loss of prop- 
erty which cannot be used at the new loca- 
tion will run below $3,000. 

Business firms whose moving bills will 
greatly exceed $3,000 must give no thought 
whatsoever to loss of personal property pos- 
sibilities. For when $1 of such loss is claimed 
the $25,000 ceiling falls to $3,000. To re- 
peat—moving costs only, limit payable $25,- 
000; claim for personal property loss (no 
matter the amount) limit of combined pay- 
ments $3,000. This is a quirk of the regula- 
tions; no satisfactory explanation is avail- 
able. 

Planning the move must take into con- 
sideration how the regulations may be ap- 
Plied to the various elements consittuting 
the sum total of the firm's operations. When 
the words in the definition are analyzed 
removing, dismantling, reassembling, recon- 
necting, reinstalling—it is clear that moving 
costs cover a wide range of activities. Work 
done by carpenters, riggers, electricians, 
plumbers, and technical experts as well as 
rug fitters and venetian blind installers may 
be included. 
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BIDS VERSUS ESTIMATES 


Any firm moving after April 1, 1965, must, 
in order to receive moving expenses under 
urban renewal, submit three bids from 
movers to the local public agency. The 
agency is then empowered tc pay only the 
lowest amount. There is an escape clause 
in the regulations available to the com- 
munity “whenever law or local practice pre- 
cludes the obtaining of bids.” This is an 
unnecessarily rough provision in any but 
the simplest of moves. In this connection it 
should be noted that in many jurisdictions 
movers are precluded by regulation or by 
agreement from submitting bids. No general 
Tule can be given. Since the local public 
agency must take the initiative in develop- 
ing the local ground rules to meet this situa- 
tion and it does appear that in many places 
this is an area of confusion between regu- 
lated and unregulated movers, and so forth, 
this requirement may become a matter of 
considerable minor annoyance all around. 

The previous system of estimates for mov- 
ing, and bids on technical work had its prob- 
lems but at least this method responded to 
the flexibility and variety of business prob- 
lems. Inventories and goods vary from day 
to day and a bid based on inspection of the 
goods to be moved one day may be wholly in 
error on the day the movers come with men 
and equipment. It would be prudent in a 
sense, for the business to begin the process 
by getting “estimates” and then assure them- 
selves that the bids finally obtained and 
which must be submitted to the agency for 
approval do, in fact, consider the contin- 
gencies pecullar to that firm's operations. 
How valid will a bid be if that to be moved 
varies considerably from what the bid was 


phasize 
bids must not only 
be realistic in fully disclosing all items to be 
moved but must also anticipate any changes 
in quantities and conditions at the time of 
the move. Case in point: manufacturer of 


agencies they should be prepared in a realis- 
tic and professional manner. 

Leases should indicate who owns any addi- 
tions, equipment, etc. in and about the 
premises. A business concern normally can- 
not move what does not belong to it. Cool- 
ers and freezers are typical of this problem. 


property and equipment but, again, the 


specific situation but an awareness of con- 


selves, force a business to move, there may 
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be code enforcement and rehabilitation 
which may or may not require the decision 
to move. As an instance, if code enforce- 
ment or rehabilitation will apparently result 
in a 25-percent rent increase for the firm, 
it may be eligible for relocation payments 
if it moves. Another reason why good com- 
munication is so important. 

Here are some AB C's: 

(a) Uniess your landlord has a heart of gold 
or if you are it and don't mind owning an- 
other piece of property—wait—wait to move 
until the property you occupy is acquired 
by the local agency. The exception would 
be if the obvious advantages of a new lo- 
cation are of major importance. No one 
is going to throw you out if you wait for the 
locality to take over. 

(b) When you have sized up your own 
individual problem, talk it over with the 
local public agency's representative. It's up 
to you to find out what you can and cannot 
do. Remember the notice you must give. 
Failure to do so could be costly. 

(c) Take an inventory, identify what must 
be moved and the conditions required (pack- 
ing, special handling, etc.), consider your 
normal business practice in relation to the 
time of the year, orders, schedules, etc, 
Machines and equipment perhaps will re- 
quire special handling requiring contractors. 

(d) Insofar as movers are concerned, call 
in at least one and go over the proposed 
move and get his ideas, If you äre going 
to be forced to get bids from movers you'll 
have to be doubly careful. 


limited to those from the distribution panel 
to the machines, etc. 

(t) Don't look for commonsense solutions. 
Look for the rule. In one instance a special 
Temovable installation cost $2,000 to replace 
and $4,000 to move. In order for the com- 
pany to be reimbursed this facility 
be moved. In other words, before 
anything new, remember, if it can 
fitted, trimmed, taken apart and 
together again, take it along. It 
eligible if what you propose has 
front of it. 

(g) If you apparently qualify as 
business as defined in the relocation 
tions and can safely request IRS to let 
agency see your income tax returns, 
$1,500 could be quite helpful in replacing 
equipment which cannot be moved because 
of local codes, ordinances, age, or other rea- 
sons; restaurants and cleaners sometimes 
face this problem. 5 

(h) You can move yourself. You still get 
the bids, the low bid is the ceiling on the 
amount of the expense for moving. If your 
hourly pay scale is higher than that paid by 
the mover to his help, the mover's scale is 
used to calculate the cost of the move. You 


is 


fi 
pees 
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who have moved or who still must move. 
(J) All claims for moving expenses in ex- 


agency will pay the mover directly or if you 
are going to have to arrange for funds. If you 
do, do it in ample time. Be prepared for an 
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awesome timelag between the move and the 
check. 

Although you'll never believe it now that 
new place is going to be very nice and you'll 
be pleased with the results. 


Korean Envoy at Large Credits Hawaii for 
His Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAIT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 
Hawaii has been known for its friendli- 
ness, for its hospitality, and for its spirit 
of aloha. People come from all over the 
world to partake of and enjoy this unique 
Hawaiian product. Unfortunately for 
Hawaii and for the rest of the world, this 
product is intangible and not readily 
marketable. However, it can be and has 
been used and communicated by people 
thes e 
al 

Attesting to the effectiveness of this 
spirit is Korea’s new Ambassador at 
Large, Dr. You Chan Yang. Dr. Yang, 
who was appointed to his ambassadorial 
post on September 8, was a resident of 
Hawaii for 28 years. He says in an inter- 
view with Mr. Frank Hewlett, of the Hon- 
olulu Star Bulletin, that the Hawaiian 
tradition of friendliness by which he 
lived when he practiced medicine in 
Hawaii has contributed greatly toward 
his success in the field of diplomacy. 

I submit for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record, Mr. Hewlett's article on 
Dr. You Chan Yang which appeared in 
the September 23, 1965, issue of the Hon- 
olulu Star-Bulletin: 
KOREAN Envoy AT LARGE 

Ha warn 
(By Frank Hewlett) 

WasHincron.—Dr. You Chan Yang, South 
Korea's new Ambassador at Large, credits his 
success in the field of diplomacy to Hawalli, 


Gives CREDIT TO 


medical to help out his native Korea 
and his old friend, the late Syngman Rhee, 
former President. 

“Living in Hawalli you just can't help but 
be friendly,” said Dr. Yang. 

“Diplomacy has come easier for me from 
having been steeped in that tradition.” 

He received his new appointment Septem- 
ber 7 while in Korea to pay his last respects 
at the tomb of Rhee. 

Dr. Yang left soon after, bringing with him 
to the United States “The Little Angels From 
Korea,” a dance group which has made a big 
hit in three appearances here this week. 

The 7- to 13-year-old girls will make a na- 


and the United Nations. 

He also expects to travel extensively 
“wherever my Government directs me to go.” 

Under consideration is a good will mission 
to Africa early next year. 

Dr. Yang said he also may be going to 
southeast Asia, 
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International Monetary Reform—The 
Real Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been a number of expressions expound- 
ing the reaction to and evaluation of the 
recently concluded meeting of the IMF 
here in Washington, D.C. As a member 
of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, Subcommittee on International Fi- 
nance, I followed the publicity of this 
conclave with consummate interest. 

It would be easy to assume an air of 
disappointment from the general tenor 
of the conference. I prefer to be en- 
thusiastically encouraged by the emer- 
gence of one very important and, I hope, 
well-noted presentation. I speak of the 
position presented by the President of 
the World Bank, Mr. George D. Woods. 
His is the most significant statement of 
the real challenge that reform of the 
international liquidity structure must 
meet. 

The bottleneck that hampers most 
underdeveloped countries, if not all, is 
the shortage of foreign exchange. With- 
out that bottleneck broken the gap be- 
tween the haves and have nots will not 
be bridged; indeed may widen. I can 
sympathize, to a limited degree, with the 
concern for imported inflation enter- 
tained by Germany. The scars of their 
experience with runaway inflation make 
nightmares of worry understandable. It 
is hard to be persuaded that the dire 
results envisioned by them would in fact 
be inevitable. The French are also a 
reluctant player in the reform that 
would benefit the backward countries 
because they claim it would threaten 
not only inflation at home but competi- 
tion abroad. 

We have been impressed by the view 
expressed by Norman Macrae in his most 
excellent article on Latin America which 
appeared in the September 25, 1965, edi- 
tion of the Economist. His main thesis 
comes close to the one we would like to 
see more active in decisions on interna- 
tional liquidity and we quote from his 
article: 

A main thesis of this survey, spelled out in 
detail in the last article of it, is going to be 
that the cul de sac in the way of the less 
fortunate and less politically stable coun- 
tries of Latin America can be broken only 
by a major reform in the accepted code of 
international trading practice, and by a sec- 
ond major reform in the international mone- 
tary system. We are going to argue that the 
need is to spread Keynesian policies across 
international frontiers; and that the present 
international monetary and trading system 
is not of the right type to allow this to 
happen. 

Nothing that is said here will deny that 
there are other and internal prerequisites 
to sound economic development as well: 
good government, an adequate managerial 
cadre, good training facilities for skilled la- 
bor, a sensible agricultural policy, and the 
rest. But we are going to argue that even If 
a country in the poor two-thirds of the world 
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toward achieving these in ade- 
quate measure, it will not at present neces- 
sarily secure sound development unless it is 
lucky in the lottery that determines whether 
it has access to a sufficient supply of foreign 
exchange. The conclusion is that those lot- 
tery rules need to be abandoned. They need 
to be replaced by rules based on sound eco- 
nomic science; not the rule of to those who 
have shall it be given, but the rule of where 
development is most possible shall develop- 
ment funds be plowed in. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include an article by Marquis 
Childs and one from Walter Lippmann, 
which comment on the George Woods 
speech in a most constructive way: 

A BANKER WARNS THE RicH NATIONS 

(By Marquis Childs) 

The leading bankers of the world, who have 
just spent a week in Washington bravely 
breasting a tide of cocktail parties, recep- 
tions and dinners, did nothing radical to 
alter the mysteries of the money market. 
But they heard plain words spoken by a 
banker with distinguished credentials in 
both private and public flelds. And if they 
paid heed there was good reason why the 
complacency of those coming from the pros- 
perous little island of the West should have 
been shaken. : 

In his 2% years as president of the Worl 
Bank, George D. Woods has developed a dedi- 
cated conviction of the need to correct the 
perilous imbalance that finds three-fourths 
of the peoples of the earth desperately poor 
and one-fourth comparatively rich. What he 
told his board of governors in his annual 
address was that the rich have been getting 
richer while the poor have at best been stand- 
ing still or getting poorer. 

This is a long way for the chairman of the 
First Boston Corp., a conservative New York 
investment house to have come. In outward 
appearance he’s a banker’s banker of the 
new breed, looking much younger than his 
64 years, concerned with philanthropy, cul- 
tural and civic endeavors. Yet it was in his 
early business career roaming the world in 
search of investment opportunities that he 
laid the base for his present role. 

Out of 80 developing countries in the 
World Bank's membership. Woods said, one- 
third have attained recently a rate of 5 per- 
cent or more in growth of real income which 
is the target of the United Nations Develop- 
ment Decade. But on the other hand in 
close to half the 80 countries, with more 
than 50 percent of their population, income 
per head has risen by 1 percent or less. 

“Even to keep abreast of recent high rates 
of population growth,” Woods said, “is not 
a negligible achievement but is far from 
sufficient. The average per capita income 
in this group is no more than $120 a year. 
At a 1-percent growth rate income levels will 
hardly reach $170 a year by the end of this 
century. In some countries it will be much 
lower * * * if the present trends are al- 
lowed to continue there will be no adequate 
improvement in living standards in vast areas 
of the globe for the balance of this century.” 

The rich developed countries are simply 
not coming through with sufficient capital 
investment in the public or the private sec- 
tor. And in many instances, Woods said, 
interest rates have been jacked up to such 
a point that a considerable share of the 
capital currently going in must be used to 
service debts. ] 

While he pointed no finger there must 
have been red faces among the bankers who 
heard him. The goal of the Deyelopment 
Assistance Committee of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development 
is 1 percent of a rich nation’s gross national 
product channeled into investment in the 
poor countries. With two or three excep- 
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tions the rich Western Powers have failed to 
meet this standard. 

Germany, with the swelling Erhard pros- 
perity helped, incidentally, by $3 to $4 billion 
of American aid poured in at the end of the 
war, is a conspicuous example, The figure 
for 1963 was 77 percent, for 1964 94. and 
this while gross national product was rising 
at a fast clip. And Germany has also been 
conspicuous for setting high interest rates 
on loans and credit sales to the developing 
nations. 

The external debt of the developing na- 
tions has gone from $10 billion in 1956 to 
$33 billion in 1964, Higher interest rates, 
amortization and dividends paid out to for- 
eign companies today offset half of the ac- 
tual flow of capital to these nations and this 
offset is continuing at an accelerating rate. 
This was Wood's clincher: In short to go 
on doing what we are doing will, in the not 
too long run, amount on balance to doing 
nothing at all.” 

Last July in Paris before the ministerial 
meeting of the development assistance com- 
mittee, Woods noted that there had been 
a steady hardening of the terms of assistance 
to the developing countries from the United 
States—a shift to loans from grants and to 
loans repayable in dollars at higher interest 
rates. In that earlier warning Woods said 
that when the net contribution to the de- 
veloping countries in all categories was bal- 
anced off against out going payments, it 
added up to only six-tenths of 1 percent of 
national income. In banker's language the 
handwriting on the wall is plain—pov- 
erty equals breakdown, chaos, and invita- 
tion to communism and banditry. That 
threat weighs heavily in the balance be- 
tween those who grow richer and those who 
grow poorer. 


THE RICHER AND THE Poorer NATIONS 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The bankers and monetary experts who 
met in Washington last week did not at the 
time seem to be doing very much, Yet, in 
the large perspective of time their meeting 
may well come to be thought of as histori- 
cally important. For the report of the 
World Bank and the address of its president, 
Mr. George Woods, opened up, as officially it 
has never been opened up before, the prob- 
lem which is crucial in the promotion of 
world peace—the problem of the relationship 
between the richer and the poorer nations 
of the globe. 

This was not the advertised theme of the 
meeting. Generally speaking, attention was 
focused on how much progress could be 
made toward an agreement on the reform of 
the international monetary system. This 
would be an agreement essentially between 
the United States and Britain on the one 
hand and the continental European bankers 
on the other. There was no substantial 
progress toward such an agreement, and for 
that reason, the international meeting 
semed rather uninteresting and unimportant. 

But we can see in retrospect that there 
was no good reason to expect much progress 
on monetary reform. The question posed 
to the bankers was what kind of “effective 
and adequate substitute” they would agree 
to provide for the dollar deficits, now that, 
as President Johnson told them, “the long 
period of large U.S. deficits has come to an 
end.” The bankers did not provide the sub- 
stitute. The reason was, no doubt, that 
there is no immediate crisis due to a shortage 
of international money, that there are unre- 
solved conflicts of interests among the rich 
nations as to who shall control the creation 
of ngw reserves, and last, but not least, that 
the European bankers are by no means con- 
vinced that the United States will in fact 
put a permanent end to its deficits. 

Although there were some useful technical 
and procedural agreements for further study, 
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nothing was settled because the bankers 
were asked to find a theoretical solution— 
which might not need to be applied for a 
long time—to a problem which was hypo- 
thetical, since our deficits are not yet 
permanently ended. 

The other and largely neglected activity 
of the meeting has been to confront the 
governments and peoples of the world with 
the grim and dangerous contrast between 
the advanced nations in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere and the underdeveloped countries in 
the rest of the world. In the World Bank's 
masterly treatment of the subject, “the de- 
veloped countries," which have market 
economies and are non-Communist, include 
the United States and Canada in North 
America, Japan in Asia, the industrialized 
countries of Western Europe. The “develop- 
ing countries” include all of Asia except 
Japan and the Sino-Soviet bloc, all of Africa 
except South Africa, all of Latin America, 
and in Southern Europe, Turkey, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Spain and Portugal. Leaving out 
Russia and China, these developing coun- 
tries include 70 percent of the people of the 
world. 

In varying degrees they are all in trouble. 
There is every reason to believe that, without 
& great change of feeling and policy in the 
developed nations, the underdeveloped na- 
tions face a dismal future. Insofar as they 
remain weak and disorderly, they will attract 
the rivalry for influence and power of the 
great powers, 

Although there are many differences 
among the underdeveloped nations, the one 
weakness they have in common is that with 
only rare exceptions—those rich in oll and 
some minerals—they cannot earn enough by 
thelr exports to provide the capital they 
must have for their own development. 

The developed nations buy about three- 
quarters of the exports of the developing na~ 


ulation. Relatively speaking, the rich are 
getting richer and the poor are getting 
poorer. 

In secular terms, this growing disparity is 
the paramount problem of mankind, and it 


bootstraps. They cannot and will not do 


tries the foreign exchange which they can 
usefully employ to make themselves self- 
sufficient. This is estimated to be about 64 


the Soviet Union, rose to over a trillion dol- 
lars ($1,100 billion) in 1964, this increased 
help is really a trifling amount. It would, 
of course, best be raised and transferred col- 
lectively, rather than by any one country 
such as the United States, and in this work 
the Soviet Union should, as the President 
suggested, participate. 

Uniess the righer countries can rouse 
themselves to such an indispensable action, 
they should cease to pretend that they really 
care about peace among men. 
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Watts Riot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Lawrence C. Lockley, of the School of 
Business at the University of Santa 
Clara, publishes a very interesting eco- 
nomic letter which is most worthwhile. 
His October 1965 issue concerning the 
Watts riots in Los Angeles is especially 
interesting, since he was a member of 
the Los Angeles mayor’s commission in 
1959 which forewarned against the very 
thing which happened in Los Angeles. 
I commend Dr. Lockley’s letter to my 
colleagues because it is sensibly ad- 
dressed to a real problem which exists 
all over the country. 

The letter follows: 

Economic LETTER 


There could be no clearer or more eloquent 
comment on some of our present national 
policies than the mid-August riots in Los 
Angeles. Although they shocked all of us, 
they were not unexpected by those who were 
familiar with the Negro community in that 
city. A little recollection will help to in- 
terpret what must be confusing to those who 
have not had a previous knowledge of the 
underlying problems. 

Until sometime in 1957-59, the Negro com- 
munity in Los Angeles, though large and 
growing, was an orderly community. 
Rather large areas of the city, including 
some which had been prestige areas, were 
dominantly black. Negro owned and man- 
aged business concerns were growing and 
prosperous. Whites had learned that Ne- 
gro ownership of homes in a predominately 
white neighborhood did not destroy property 
values. Central Avenue was the axis of the 
less skilled and less well-urbanized Negroes. 
But fundamentally the Negro community 
was well enough organized to avoid or con- 
trol disorder and to maintain a steady in- 
crease of employment for Negro workers. 
Probably Los Angeles represented the model 
city in terms of the opportunity it offered 
133 to live in decency and with dignity 
an 4 

Early in 1959, a delegation of Negro busi- 
nessmen called on the mayor of Los Angeles, 
saying, almost in these words: “You know 
that we have maintained an orderly com- 
munity, and if we had troubles, we found 
ways of handling these troubles. We can 
do this no longer. An increasing number 
of Negroes are coming here from the Deep 
South. They are field hands with no idea of 
self-discipline or self-improvement. They 
live with young women or girls until the 
latter are pregnant, then desert them. The 
girls have no skills to sell in the employment 
market, so mostly go onto the streets as 
prostitues. We have found no way of in- 
fluencing or controlling these men. We 
have no basis of contact with them. They 
cannot be reached by any appeals to their 
ambition or long-term . We now ask 
for your help, before the situation becomes 
explosive.” 

This appraisal of the situation by the 
people closest to it was made 6% years before 
the explosion, Something was done. A large 
committee was appointed by the mayor to 
study the situation and a five-man task force 
was appointed to write the specifics for a 
human relations program. I know of this 
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because I was one of these five men. The 
resulting document and the mechanism it 
put into action helped maintain the peace 
for probably 5 years. 

What went wrong? Why was !t that the 
responsible elements among the whites and 
the blacks were not able to work out a per- 
manent basis of understanding, particularly 
because the vast majority of each group 
wanted peace and mutual understanding? 

In the first place, we have been dealing 
with a group of N. who are without 
personal understanding of individual devel- 
opment. For many reasons, they have not 
learned an: of human aspiration. They 
have felt that they could not have the fruits 
of our economic cornucopia. Actually, they 
were not able to have what they did not help 
produce, or to put it another way, they could 
not have what they had not earned. 

Abraham Lincoln, as a boy in the hills of 
Illinois, said, “I will study and get ready, be- 
cause someday my chance may come.” It is 
the inability of the uncultivated field hand 
to take this kind of self-disciplining long- 
range point of view which makes it so diffi- 
cult to help him to help himself. To say that 
the poor fellow has never had a home in 
which he has been taught to aspire or has 
never learned self-discipline from his school- 
ing is to beg the question. The problem fact 
is not one of race, but of a group of people 
out of step with the culture in which they 
were living, and not inclined to adjust to the 
needs and opportunities of that culture. 

Some consideration must be given to the 
fact that the weather was hot, for Los An- 
geles, uncomfortably hot. People are more 
likely to respond to disruptive influences 
when they are hot, idle, and discontented. 
It does not make much difference what the 
spark is that sets them off. 

In the Watts area of Los Angeles, a major- 
ity of the adults were on some form of relief. 
For the United States, illiteracy was high. 
Unemployment was exceptionally high, The 
people in the Watts area had few skills to 
offer if they sought employment, 

We realize that the proportion of unskilled 
work Is a decreasing part of all work to be 
done in our economy. We realize that there 
is a decreasing market for those who are not 
willing to improve their own skills through 
more training and education. This state- 
ment—like the ones previously made—is as 
applicable to white workers as to Negro 
workers. It makes no difference whether the 
fault we discuss is due to the lethargy, the 
hedonism, or the improvidence of particular 
groups, whether it is due to influences forced 
on these groups generations ago, or whether 
it is due to a persistent and systematic prej- 
udice operating against these groups over the 
years. The inability to offer marketable 
skills is as much a catastrophe for those who 
suffer from it as is endemic hookworm, pel- 
lagra, or malaria. We do not try to find a 
sentimental excuse for malaria, for example, 
and say we will subsidize malaria sufferers 
because it is really not their fault that they 
contract malaria. Instead, we make every 
effort we can to stamp out the Anopheles 
mosquito. 

Over the generations since the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, many Negroes have risen 
to prominence in various professions and 
many have risen to wealth. In some parts of 
the country, a deep prejudice operated 
against Negroes. But in many parts of the 
country, Negroes have been able to reach 
whatever levels of achievement their abilities 
made possible. Many of the restrictions un- 
der which Negroes have smarted have not 
been discriminatory. In the State of New 
York, for example, literacy teste were for 
many years a requirement for voting. When 
I lived in New York, and went to register, I 
did not take any kind of school diploma— 
which would have been accepted as a proof 
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of literacy. I therefore had to take a literacy 
test, and am now the proud possessor of a 
legal document attesting to the fact that I 
am literate. Many Negroes and many Puerto 
Ricans were unable to establish thelr literacy 
in New York, and were therefore disenfran- 
chised. But they were disenfranchised as 
illiterates, not as Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 
Ideally, this distinction is important; I doubt 
if it made any impression on the nonwhites 


who could not vote. 

Many of the deprivations and bars which 
faced Negroes over the years have not, in 
fact, been bars against Negroes. Neverthe- 
less, there have been many discriminatory 
prohibitions. Jim Crow arrangements on 
public transportation, the provision of col- 
ored” and “white” toilet facilities throughout 
much of the South, the unwillingness of 
many southern employers to consider Ne- 
groes for more than unskilled labor have been 
very real indignities. 

Added to these real indignities have been 
the denials—in fact—to the Negroes of their 
rights to vote in many States, of their rights 
to serve on juries, of their rights to run for 
political office—these and many other dep- 
rivations, both Wlegal and unwise, have 
been constant irritants. 

The Negro has been a second-class citizen 
for two reasons: first, he has faced a wall of 
prejudice he could not break through; and 
he has not been able to meet the standards 
of job preparation, education, health, and 
decorum his competitors were able to meet. 

To the Negro, there probably seemed no 
distinction between these two points. If he 
got equal treatment, he would get not only 
his civil rights, but the wages of an indus- 
trial society. That his civil rights were his 
by birth, but that his economic rewards 
could be his only by his own achievement he 
did not understand. 

We have had two Influences bearing on the 
Negro group. The first is a group who might 
be called liberals, or who might be much 
further to the left. They are among the peo- 
ple who have sought to help the Negro im- 
prove his position by means of civil dis- 
obedience. They are among those who have 
made every effort to join the extreme Negroes 
in confronting officers of the law over acts 
of violence, trespass; and civil disorder. (I 
am not forgetting that the establishment, in 
many areas of the South, has erred fully as 
much on its own side, and is probably far 
more culpable.) In California we had an 
interesting experience with this group over 
what was called the Rumford Fair Housing 
Act. There was a considerable push to de- 
feat the ballot measure to recall this act— 
particularly by those who had not bothered 
to read the act itself, which was vague, con- 
tradictory, and which set up or authorized a 
limitless bureaucracy, but which probably 
did not institute the stipulations which 
would have made it impossible to discrimi- 
nate against Negroes in the sales or rental 
of multiple housing units. 

In addition to the wultraliberals, our 
politicians have added to the tension. Not 
only have they passed legislation which, on 
the statute books, promises the Negro his full 
quota of civil rights, but they have passed 
legislation assuring the Negro equal rights 
to jobs. This latter effort has caused a con- 
siderable amount of confusion. Various 
companies, making every effort to avoid any 
discrimination in hiring, have required Ne- 
gro applicants for Jobs to take the same tests 
of skill and aptitude they required all other 
applicants to take. Many Negroes have been 
unable to qualify, and in some States, it ap- 

that such examinations may not be 
given if they cannot be passed by Negro ap- 
plicants: It is said that the Negro applicants 
are culturally unprepared for such examina- 
tions, and cannot pass them, therefore, are 
subject to discrimination. 

Through this welter of propaganda and 
legislation, the less well educated elements of 
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our Negro population may have believed that 
they were at last going to find high incomes, 
good jobs, and unlimited installment credit 
in the same package with their voting rights. 

Legislation can assure the Negro his civil 
rights, and is very rapidly doing so. But I 
am afraid this is not what the Negro wants, 
unless he ts a particularly intelligent Negro. 
I think what he wants is a higher standard 
of living than his abilities will allow him to 
earn. For a short period of time we can sub- 
sidize a few Negroes at the expense of Ameri- 
man business by insisting that they get jobs 
for which they are not qualified, and by in- 
sisting that they be given discriminatory 
preference over otfler job applicants. In the 
long run, the only way of improving the 
economic lot of Negroes as a group is to im- 
prove their educational and occupational 
capacities and achievements; 

Let us turn back to Watts for a moment. 
Most of the news services have continually 
called Watts a Negro ghetto. Watts is a 
large area of predominately single houses on 
separate and individual lots. In today’s in- 
flated real estate market, the typical value 
of these houses would range between $11,000 
and $15,000. They have electricity. They 
have, for the most part, gas heat. They have 
bathrooms with toilets, bathing facilities, 
and washbasins. They have two or three 
bedrooms. The streets are reasonably wide 
and are paved; concrete sidewalks are almost 
universal. Now and then a single lot will 
have two houses, but this doubling up is far 
from usual. A majority of the residents in 
some parts of Watts are Negroes. In addi- 
tion, there will be Caucasians, people of 
Oriental descent, and people of Latin Ameri- 
can descent, Shopping facilities are average 
or better. Some concessions are made to the 
majority racial stock. Snuff will be stocked 
in most stores selling tobacco products, and 
fishcounters will frequently offer gaspergou 
(a fresh water drum fish caught in the 
bayous of Louisiana). Transportation is 
adequate, and residents of Watts can get to 
the industrial areas of Los Angeles without 
undue difficulty. 

There are other areas of Los Angeles with 
at least as high a percentage of Negro resi- 
dents as Watts has. I'm not sure that there 
are not other concentrations with as many 
Negroes. Watts itself is an entirely satis- 
factory low-income area, If we compare the 
envlronment of Negroes in Watts with that 
of Negroes in the shotgun houses of the 
southern cities, Watts looks very attractive. 
And I must stress that Los Angeles has no 
policy of area restriction for Negroes. 
Negroes in greater Los Angeles live as other 
racial strains do—in as good neighborhoods 
as they are willing and able to pay for. 

The problem in Watts was not environ- 
ment. It was not Negro concentration. It 
was the cumulative effect of leftish propa- 
ganda, much of it of the hate-the-whites 
variety; and the cumulative effect of political 
promises of more than civil rights legislation 
can offer. 

We come back again—as we always must 
when we deal with the problems of poverty 
to the fact that the causes of poverty are 
essentially within those who are poor. 
Poverty is not a disease which can be cured 
by the gift of a thousand dollars, or of 
$10,000, or of any amount of money, 
Poverty is a disease which can be cured only 
by the inculcation of aspiration and by the 
development of the individual who is poor to 
the point that he can earn what he needs, 
and ultimately, therefore, what he wants. 

Now our problem is not a Negro problem 
alone. We have 2 or 3 million Puerto 
Ricans, people emigrating from Puerto Rico 
because they could not earn their livings 
in the agricultural economy of the island. 
We have a number of Latin Americans who 
have not been able to find abilities they 
could sell in the employment market. And 
we have an indeterminate number of native 
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whites of low ability and negligible aspira- 
tions whose standard of living is as low as 
any we can find. These people cannot be 
cured of poverty by fiat. We might as well 
try to teach a small boy to wear a man’s size 
12 shoes as to try to teach these people to be 
unpoor. As with the boy, we must face a 
long period of growth and development. 

Up to now, we have sought political rem- 
edies for poverty. And I suspect getting a 
good many votes, and will continue to get 
votes. But it will not cure poverty. 

Our outright civil disorders, as in Watts, 
must be handled promptly and sternly, And 
we must penetrate the chaos of rioters in 
the streets to locate and punish those who 
have been accessories before the fact of 
murder, If we think a moment, we must 
admit that most of our racial riots and our 
outrageous demonstrations have been 
planned and led by leftists, In the San Fran- 
cisco siege of the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, in the Palace Hotel sit- 
in, and in the automobile row disorders, the 
demonstrations were clearly stimulated and 
directed. It is not by accident that sound 
trucks, electronic communication systems, 
walkie-talkies, and the like were in full use 
in minutes after the disorders started. And 
it is equally clear that such equipment in 
Los Angeles was evidence of planning. I 
think it highly unlikely that an undirected 
group of rioters could maintain a riot of this 
type over nearly a week, or possibly more than 
a week, without organization and direction. 

In the Watts riot, several dozen people were 
killed and a very great many were injured 
by the rioters. Our law-enforcement agen- 
cies know a deal of what has gone on, and 
could locate the instigators, if our politicians 
would allow them to do so. 

If we are to work to the advantage and 
development of the less skilled and less well 
placed Negroes, we must free them from this 
kind of leadership. Votes are not worth the 
safety of our citizens on the streets, the 
degradation of an element of our population. 

And above all, we must study our educa- 
tional system to find out how we can make 
an appeal not only to young Negroes, but to 
all dropouts. 


The United States Versus Otto Otepka 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
fascinating case of Otto F. Otepka is 
clearly and impartially delineated in an 
excellent feature story appearing in the 
October 3 edition of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. Newsman John P. Leacacos is 
a masterful reporter and his article on 
Mr. Otepka reflects the outstanding abil- 
ity which has taken him around the 
world on Plain Dealer assignments. 

It is my understanding that Mr. Otep- 
ka has requested an open hearing, and, 
on the basis of my own background 
knowledge of the matter and of the facts 
presented in the following story, I am 
hopeful that the Department of State 
will grant this request: 

THE Untrep STATES VERSUS OTTO OTEPKA 

(By John P. Leacacos) 

Washincton.—On October 25, Otto Fred 
Otepka, the nonfunctioning “chief” of the 
security evaluations division of the State 
Department, is scheduled—finally—to have 
his inning. 
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Otepka will be given a hearing on his ap- 
peal from notice of dismissal from a job for 
which he earlier had been given kudos as one 
of the Federal Government's top security 


experts. 

The swarthy, stocky State Department em- 
ployee faces 13 charges, covered, in the main, 
by an allegation of conduct “unbecoming an 
officer of the Department of State.“ 

Alas, the story isn’t that simple. Here are 
a few curlicues, just for openers: 

Otepka got his pink slip more than 2 years 


chief, Otepka has been given (he says) WPA- 
type projects, Le., made work. Mostly, he's 
been left alone to prepare his case. 

Otepka has had six postponements of his 
hearing since its original date, November 16, 
1964. The delays were by mutual agreement 
between the State Department and Otepka’s 

s Robb. 

The reason was to give the US. Senate 
internal subcommittee time to publish 
hitherto secret testimony which might sup- 
ply evidence on Otepka's behalf. But only 
8 out of 13 planned volumes have been issued 
to date. 

In these 2 years, Otepka has benefited by 
two congressional pay raises for Federal em- 
Ployees. He was making $16,966 a year when 
he was put on the shelf. Today he makes 
$18,240. He has been kept on the payroll ail 
the time. 

‘The Otepka case, in short, has become al- 
most a cause celebre. It's the most publi- 
cized instance of Government versus a Fed- 
eral employee since the Atomic Energy 
Commission 12 years ago lifted the security 
clearance from J. Robert Oppenheimer, the 
renowned scientist and a father of the A- 
bomb. 

But there's more to the Otepka case, much 
more. 

Politics, for instance. Some Republicans 
think the Otepka case has a “big potential” 
for the 1966 congressional elections. Most 
Democrats doubt there is much political 
mileage in ft. 

President Kennedy, in one of his last press 
conferences before he was assassinated, lifted 
the Otepka case to the highest levels. J FE. 
promised to review the final decision him- 
self. ~ 

President Johnson expressed uneasiness 
about the case before the 1964 elections. 


McCarthyism and 
smears. 

Other critics denounce the Otepka case as 
a frameup because Otepka was too good at 
his job, 

Capitol Hill voices term the real issue is 
the right of the Senate to receive classified 
information from the executive department. 

Administration officials agonize that the 
Otepka case opens the door to personnel an- 
archy. It's no way to run a railroad if every 
Government employee has the right to make 
his own rules, 

In effect, there's now everything in the 
Otepka case but the kitchen sink. 

Caught between the majesty of the US. 
Senate and the power and prestige of the 
Department of State, the senior establish- 
ment of the U.S. Government, Otepka him- 
self, in a sense, looks like a human football, 

Who is Otepka anyway? And how did this 
mess start? 

The story is far too long to detall, but 
here are the highlights: 

Otepka is a 50-year-old professional se- 
curity evaluator. He was born in the Pilsen 
district of Chicago, populated by residents of 
Czechoslovak origin. 

Today he leads a typically suburban life 
in adjacent Maryland. He bowls—160 aver- 
age. He's handy with woodworking tools. 
He has a wife and daughter. 
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Otepka came to the State Department in 


stint in the Navy. 

Scott McLeod, former ald to the late Sen- 
ator Styles Bridges, Republican, of New 
Hampshire, was Administrator of the Bureau 
of Security and Consular Affairs under John 
Poster Dulles. His job was to clean up the 
State Department in the wake of the Mc- 
Carthy scare. From 1957 to 1961 Otepka was 
Deputy Director of the Office of Security. 

Then the fun began. The Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee in 1961 began an 
inquiry into State Department security pro- 
cedures. Cuba had fallen to Fidel Castro. 

Otepka got involved up to his ears in the 
subcommittee’s probing into the security 
clearance for William Wieland, a State De- 
partment officer in charge of the Caribbean. 

Much Senate resentment in the Otepka 
case is traced to the coincidence that Otepka 
allegedly got the gate at the same time 
Wieland got a clean bill of health. 

By 1963 Otepka and his immediate boss 
John F. Reilly, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State for Security were at daggers drawn. 

What happened next is confusion incar- 
nate, until it comes out in the wash at the 
Otepka hearing. 

Two specific events did follow: 

Reilly resigned. He is now with the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 

And Otepka got his notice of firing. 

State Department sources wail that the 
whole affair was just a personal squabble 
between Reilly and Otepka. But in the in- 


Cloak-and-dagger antics about 
“burn bags,” the paper receptacles in which 
Useless classified material is placed to be 
burned. Innuendoes and Red herrings and 
Aying rubbish. 

Weight of the publicity has been on Otep- 
ka’s side. For this the State Department has 
largely itself to blame, officials confess. It 
kept a pained, prim silence squarely behind 
the eight-ball In public eyes. 

Only this year, for example, has the State 
Department loosened up in its form letter 
replies to inquiries about the Otepka case. 
In 3 months the form letter has been ex- 
panded from one page, to a page and a half, 
to two and a half pages. 

of State Dean Rusk told the 
Senate group that no official comment was 
permitted for fear of prefudicing the case 


against Otepka. 

The department leaned over backwards to 
be “ethical,” it feels fervently. Regulations 
were changed to let Otepka continue getting 
Paid. He was given an office and secretary. 

The charges against Otepka fall into three 

ps: 


groups: 

That Otepka allegedly passed “classified 
information con the loyalty of pro- 
spective State Department appointees” (to 
United Nations advisory boards) to Julien 
G. (Jay) Sourwine, chief counsel of the Sen- 
ate subcommittee, in violation of President 
‘Truman's 1948 directive. 

That Otepka allegedly furnished “detailed 
questions” to Sourwine for questioning 
Otepka's superiors. 

That allegedly “declassified docu- 
ments in violation of Department pro- 
cedures.” 

In his reply to the dismissal notification, 
Otepka more or less admits to the first two 
generalized charges, naturally within his own 
terms of explanation. 

He rejects the third group. He admits giv- 
ing Sourwine a 39-page memo and papers he 
describes as “innocuous,” 

Principally, however, Otepka was burned up 
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because his veracity has been impugned, his 
professional word doubted. He asked me 
wistfully: 

“How do you give embodiment to integ- 


In other words, how was Otepka otherwise 
to defend his honor? 

State sources grimly respond: 

He could have gone through channels.” 

What may or may not have been a tech- 
nical incident now has grown in Otepka’s 
mind to a gut“ issue. 

Otepka says: 

“All I seek is justice.” 

Other sources assert Otepka actually de- 
mands vindication; i.e., retsoration to his 
job. The terse establishment rejoinder: 

“Out of the question.” 

U.S. Senator Tomas J. Dopp, Democrat, of 
Connecticut, vice chairman of the Senate 
subcommittee and a friend of President John- 
son, thinks differently. He told me- 

“A mutually amicable adjustment and res- 
toration to service would be in the best in- 
terests of everybody.” 

In his opinion, Donn added, Opteka was no 
MoCarthyite or extremist, but fair, restrained, 
levelheaded, careful, moderate, capable, hon- 
est, and a decent evaluator.” 

But before any so-called deal can be arrived 
at, the formidable figure of Secretary Rusk 
has to be taken into account. Rusk is the 
ultimate arbiter of the Otepka case as a per- 
sonnel matter in his shop. 

Rusk insists that the full ceremonial and 
decorum of justice be dispensed to Otepka. 
That means a full hearing first. 

In his committee testimony, Rusk main- 
tains that there is no issue involved about 
8 freedom of speech before the Senate 

v. 

What Rusk and his associates are gravely 
concerned about is the unauthorized dis- 
semination of classified information relat- 
ing to State Department personnel. 

Goyernment sources cite keen interest in 


State Department. 

Like anyone else, the employees have a 
right to be worried about awkward incidents 
in their lives being broadcast or misinter- 
preted, 

Inevitably in the murky atmosphere of 
shrouded conflict around the Otepka case, 
high-ranking personalities are being kicked 
all around the mulberry bush. 

Some Capitol Hill circles pitch their ire at 
William J. Crockett, Deputy Under Secre- 
SeXy OF Dite Tor Anmnintsteation ee thebeats 
noir.“ 

Some administration circles fulminate 
against Sourwine, the Senate committee 
counsel, as the pro-Otepka “eminence grise.” 


Otepka says he has spent $8,000 on legal 
fees since he took up his defense 2 years 
ago. Robb declines to discuss fees. Gov- 
ernment sources assert a special defense 
fund is run by an Otepka sympathizer from 
Wood Dale, II. 

Sourwine, 57, has been with the Senate 
subcommittee since 1950. A native of Ne- 
vada, he was a friend of the late Senator 
Pat McCarran. He's also known President 
Johnson since 1933. 

Crockett is rated as a fair-minded, affable, 
and energetic official who’s shaken up more 
bureaucratic dust off the State Department 
than any Administrator in history. 
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It’s understandable, therefore, that Presi- 
dent Johnson should be leery about the 
Otepka case getting out of hand politically. 

As a longtime expert on the cogs-and- 
wheels of Government, the President is 
hipped on the need for ironclad security. 
L.B.J. also hates “leaks.” He thinks “leaks” 
are “disloyal.” He feels passionately that 
disloyal employees are disloyal to him, per- 
sonally. 

A close White House adviser told me: 

“The feeling in this town is, we won't 
stand for even the shadow of any McCarthy- 
ism in this day and age.“ 

Washington wonders: What kind of a 
rabbit will L. B. J. pull out of the hat—to 
get rid of the Otepka case—well before the 
next election campaign rolls around. 


Make America Beautiful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr, Speaker, this 
week the House of Representatives con- 
siders S. 2084, the Highway Beautifica- 
tion Act of 1965. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp a thoughtful editorial sup- 
porting the passage of this legislation 
published in the September 25, 1965 is- 
sue of the LaPorte (Ind.) Herald-Argus. 

The editorial follows: 

MAKE America BEAUTIFUL 

Lady Bird Johnson is stumping the country 
in a make America beautiful campaign which 
has already succeeded in getting a highway 
beautification bill through the Senate and a 
companion bill approved by the House Public 
Works Committee, The First Lady by getting 
the headlines with her efforts and by bring- 
ing pressures in the right places is speeding 
the progress of the beautification legislation. 

The highway measure, although it had 
President Johnson's endorsement, was prac- 
tically immobile in the Senate with little 
apparent chance of passage at this session. 
Likewise the House bill was lying dormant 
because no one appeared to care whether 
the committee gave it a hearty sendoff or 
not. Then the word went out that the White 
House wanted action. And action there was. 
Lady Bird had found an issue which could 
be dramatized before the whole country. 

Whether the American people want all bill- 
boards kept at least 660 feet from interstate 
and primary roads, except in commercial 
areas, and want all auto junkyards within 
1,000 feet of such roads screened or removed 
will perhaps never be known. But at least 
a small vocal minority has been urging for 
years that something be done about the bill- 
board blight. And as auto junkyards multi- 
plied there was more and more muttering 
against such esthetic curses. The President 
and his wife at least had from the first the 
backing of this largely unorganized minority. 
And the idea of a more beautiful America, 
the landscape, that is, has an appeal which 
appears to grow stronger with consideration. 

In fact, the minority is talking now about 
preservation of beauties of the national land- 
scap» beyond the confines of highways. Su- 
preme Court Justice Douglas in a new book 
attacks the continued proliferation of dams, 
new superhighways, industrialization and 
commercialization of scenic areas. Many of 
the dams are and are obsolete 
before completion, he says. Many of the 
monster highways deplete areas which should 
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be left as nature intended. Many scenic 
areas are falling to the ax and the bulldozer 
in the name of expanding the economy. 

If the make America beautiful effort is 
to achieve much by way of conserving nat- 
ural resources and keeping them inviolate for 
the use and enjoyment of people in the out- 
doors, there will have to be sweeping ap- 
pralsals of the kind of raiding the Justice 
is writing about. Once the dams or high- 
Ways are built or the areas converted to in- 
dustrial or other uses, there can be no re- 
turn, no restorations. The current legisla- 
tion, about to become law, might be a good 
beginning for such appraisals before it is too 
late. 


Moral Rearmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when the behavior of some of our young 
people leaves something to be desired, it 
is heartening to come upon youth such 
as those who in the name of moral re- 
armament are participating in “Sing Out 
65,“ a musical celebration of such 
themes as patriotism, moral responsibil- 
ity, and charactcr. Therefore, I call the 
attention of my colleagues to the follow- 
ing columns from the September 23, 
1965, Greenwich Time and the August 28, 
1965, New York Journal American: 
Morat RearmMaMent—*“Stnc-Ovr 1965" Wins 

PRAISE FOR Postrive ROLE IN WORLD 
(By John Chamberlain) 

I don't know whether the world can be 
saved by a traveling musical extravaganza 
put on by a couple of hundred college-age 
kids who, in the name of the moral rearma- 
ment movement, want to show up the beat- 
niks and pragmatic leftist revolutionists of 
their generation as a bunch of nihilists lead- 
ing us all to slavery. But if the boys and 
girls who have been staging a show called 
“Sing-Out 1965” all across America, from 
Stamford, Conn., to the Los Angeles Holly- 
wood Bowl, can't save the world by an ex- 
uberant song-and-dance celebration of such 
“square” items as patriotism, common de- 
cency, and character, it won't be for lack of 
trying. Sing-Out 1965" has had some tre- 
mendous audiences in America this summer. 

The effect of the Sing-Out“ group may 
not be enough to counterbalance the thrust 
of “teach-ins,” marches, caterwauling dem- 
onstrations, and “peaceful” incitements to 
violence that the new left ts reported to be 
scheduling for the university campuses this 
autumn. As a matter of fact, the moral 
rearmament people will have taken their 
show from California to Japan, Korea, and 
other distant foreign places by the time these 
words are in print. Which means that they 
won't be around for the crisis. But this 
could have its impact on the American cam- 
pus scene by indirection. What happens 
abroad Is often imitated here at home. The 
curious fact about the moral rearmament 
movement, which is so typically Western in 
{ts evangelical origins, is that it seems to be 
catching on with Asians who have big names 
in their own countries. 

In India, the leader of the movement is 
Rajmohan Gandhi, the tall, eloquent grand- 
son of the revered Mahatma Gandhi. And 
in Japan, the chief of the autumn 
invasion by the Sing-Out“ kids from Amer- 
ica is a young business executive named Mas- 
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ahide Shibusawa, who was the first Japa- 
nese citizen to be recelved by the Prime Min- 
ister of Korea after the signing of the peace 
treaty between Seoul and Tokyo. 

Everybody knows about Mahatma Gandhi, 
which means that his grandson, Rajmohan 
Gandhi, the editor of the Indian weekly Him- 
mat, needs no special introduction to Ameri- 
cans, The ancestral background of Masahide 
Shibusawa is not as famous of Rajmohan 
Gandhi's in an international sense, but it is 
extremely important to Japan, for Masahide’s 
great grandfather, the Viscount Shibusawa, 
was the man who built the first textile mill in 
Japan, thus committing his country to all the 
fateful consequences of the industrial revo- 
lution, Western style. 

The old viscount was a man of force and 
ingenuity; when he couldn't persuade the 
daughters of feudal peasants to work in his 
mill, he went to the aristocracy. Well-born 
Japanese women, recruited hi the name of 
patriotism, operated the first spinning and 
weaving equipment in the Shibusawa mills in 
the effort to make Japan competitive with 
the West. 

The argument presented by Rajmohan 
Gandhi and Masahide Shibusawa, who toured 
the United States in July ind August, is that 
communism must be opposed by something 
more inspiring than mere anticommunism. 
They are looking to the West for positive 
statements of theme and purpose. Of his 
audience with the Prime Minister of Korea, 
Masahide Shibusawa says: He wanted to 
have a demonstration in Korea this autumn 
where the youth of the world would come 
and give the youth this new theme and new 
conception of the modernization of man. 
Korea is now going into a new phase of her 
history and she needs a big idea now so that 
her whole people can move forward to plan 
her real role in world history. He asked me 
to help plan a conference in Seoul. Then I 
Want to have an assembly in Tokyo.” 

As an American who resents the multipli- 
cation of governmental coercions in the 
world, I have never felt the need for a posi- 
tive theme to make me anti-Communist. I 
do not say this boastfully; maybe I would be 
a better person and a more effective anti- 
Communist if I could join a positive move- 
ment, It could be that Masahide Shibusawa 
and Rajmohan Gandhi are right in saying 
that their countries wil be lost to the West 
unless something more than anticommu- 
nism is supplied to fill the vacuum of pur- 
poseless lives. In any event, if the “Sing- 
Out” students from America can help fill a 
vacuum in Asia, the impact from a distance, 
on America itself could be tremendous, 
[From the New York Journal-American, Aug. 

28, 1965] 
CarrraL Lerrer: Younc America’s REAL 
Imacz 
(By Ruth Montgomery) 

Wasninctow.—One hundred college-age 
Americans are off to Korea and Japan next 
month to try to convince Asians that rioting 
students on our university campuses are not 
typical of U.S. youth. 

More than 4,000 people thronged a hall 
here this week to view “Sing-Out 85,“ the 
variety show which student members of 
Moral Rearmament are taking on tour in 
Asia. Ninety-six Members of Congress and 
54 foreign Ambassadors sponsored the show- 
ing here. 

Stan Musial, President Johnson's physical 
fitness adviser, who visited the Mackinac Is- 
land headquarters of Moral Rearmament 
earlier this month, said of the preparations 
for the Asian tour: 


“I wish the Peace Corps could get this sort 
of training. The Peace Corps needs to learn 
more than just an occupation in order to be 
effective in the countries they go to. There 
is an instant need for a multiplication of 
what you are doing here. You are givihg 
youths an aim and purpose for their lives.” 
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After appearances at university campuses 
throughout Japan, the visit will be climaxed 
by an assemblage of governmental, youth, 
and labor leaders at Odawara, outside Tokyo. 

The troupe hopes to to India, 
where Mahatma Gandhi's grandson, Rajmo- 
han Gandhi, is in charge of arrangements. 
Gandhi, 29-year-old editor of a weekly news 
magazine in India, attended the summer 
seminar at Mackinac, and said of it: “This 
is the young America we must take to Asia, 
to change the image of what America stands 
for; to show its dedication, patriotism, and 
selflessness. And also to give Asians some of 
this same enthusiasm and patriotism they 
need today.” 

The theme of the conference revolved 
around the idea that our way of life is pro- 
ducing: “technical giants but moral dwarfs;“ 
that technological know-how can be anima- 
lizing unless it is paralleled by a humanizing 
process which develops moral fiber, guts, and 
character. 

Half of today's world population is under 
18 years of age. By next year half of the 
U.S. population will be under 25. Youth is 
therefore a potentially explosive force which, 
unless channeled into productive paths, can 
lead to upheaval and rioting for the mere 
sake of rioting. 

Students attending this summer's seminar 
complained of the yacuum on American cam- 
puses “because no one shows us what to do.” 
Resentful of the noisy minority, which is 
giving the United States a bad image abroad, 
100 of the students are forgoing college for 
a year, and raising their own finances for the 
Asian trip, in order to demonstrate that the 
vast majority of young America is patriotic 
and idealistic. 


Plane Rides for Job Corps Enrollees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, once 
again I am pleased to point up the en- 
thusiastic support being given by the 
small rural community of Willows, Calif., 
to help remold underprivileged Job Corps 
youth, who almost entirely come from 
without California: 

[From the Willows Daily Journal, Sept. 24, 
1965] 


Jon Corrs Notes: PLANE RIDES FOR 
Yourns PLANNED 

A group of 24 Corps men from the Adler 
Springs Job Corps camp will get an aerial 
view of a large chunk of Glenn County to- 
morrow morning. 

High School Superintendent Erwin A. 
Decker and at least two to three other pilots 
will give the youths sky rides beginning at 
8:30 a.m. 

Decker is a member of the Willows Civic 
Advisory Committee, headed by Victor G. 
Hughes, which was formed to promote a 
smooth relationship between camp and com- 
munity. 

Decker described the trips as “orientation 
rides —to orient the Corps men with their 
Glenn County environment. 

In & program of increasing joint partici- 
pation between Corps men and community 
residents, 100 youths were bussed to Willows 
for last week’s high school football game. 

Also, the newly established Alder Springs 
Journal reports plans for two basketball 
teams to play in the Willows league. 
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The Alder Springs camp wound up its base- 
ball season with the championship of the 
Job Corps Center league, competing against 
Wolf Creek, Lewiston, and Toyon in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. 

Team members for the last two games in- 
cluded James Chamble, Robert Hackley, 
James Bell, David Orozco, Mitch Jamison, 
James Pringle, Terrel Ratliff, Charles John- 
son, and Ed Roark. 

The staff of the Alder Springs Journal, 
which is published occasionally, according 
to the masthead, includes Althaniel White, 
editor in chief; reporters Robert S. Butler, 
William Cortez, Ronald Schenck, James Gay- 
mon, Tom McCoy, Kenneth Kirby, Winston 
King, and Joe Stinnett, with Victor Wood, 
Ronald Schenck, and Benjamin Braxton con- 
tributing sketches. Nathaniel Hunter Is edi- 
torial adviser. 

A record in completing the mathematics 
program has been established by Corps man 
Gary Humphries, of Virginia. 

Time elapsed in meeting the match re- 
quirements, 2 days, or a total of about 4 
hours, 


Asian Conflicts Forcing New Look at 
U.S. Pelicy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 
Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, it be- 
comes clearer with each new Asian crisis 


that U.S. policies for that part of the 
world must be reevaluated from time to 


columnist, Mr. James Reston, writing in 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, October 4, 
made an outstanding contribution to our 
understanding of the problem. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include his analysis at this point in my 
remarks: 


ASIAN CONFLICTS Forcinc New Loox AT 
US. Porters 


(By James Reston) 
WasHINGTON—The convulsion of Asia— 
war in Vietnam, fighting in India and Paki- 


From India to Japan, it is now clear that 
we are only at the beginning of a vast strug- 
gle for those areas that lie between the 
zone ot effective Chinese power and the zone 
of effective American power. 

This area, which includes the sub-Indian 
continuent, southeast Asia, Formosa, the In- 
donesian archipelago, the Philippines, Japan, 
and Korea, is beyond American control but 
it is not beyond American influence, if we 
can organize sufficient military and political 
Power to deal with it, and this problem is 
now under the most lively private discussion 
here and elsewhere. 

It is reflected in the preparation of the new 
defense budget now getting down to ships 
and dollars. More naval and air power will 
almost certainly have to be ordered to pro- 
vide the mobility to act quickly over so large 
and chaotic an area. Vietnam has drained 
away many more ships, planes, and ammuni- 
tion than the budget planners expected a 
year ago. 

These will not only have to be replaced 
but reinforced. The reserves of ships, planes, 
and ammunition and many other things are 
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now well below normal levels. Some ammu- 
nition has actually had to be diverted from 
Germany to Vietnam, and many of the-as- 
sumptions that underlay the last defense 
budget are no longer valid. 

For example, it is now clear that the 
aircraft carrier, which seemed to be on its 
Way out only a year or so ago, is a highly ef- 
fective instrument of war in southeast Asian 
waters. This program, therefore, is being re- 
viewed. Vietnam has also emphasized the 
need for more rocket-firing frigates and other 
ships now in short supply. The Navy, for ex- 
ampie, is now engaged in river fighting in 
Vietnam, for the first time in over a gen- 
eration. In short, the defense budget as- 
sumptions, based in the past on what was 
essential for atomic war, are now being re- 
vised to meet the requirements of conven- 
tional war in hot and humid climate, and 
this means not only new ships but the con- 
version of many old ships for service in 
oriental waters. 

The old policy assumptions are also being 
reappraised. For a generation, the United 
States has been concentrating on the con- 
tainment of Soviet power in Europe and in 
the waters from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Mediterranean. 

This problem will continue: but for the 
next generation, the problem may very well 
include the containment of Chinese power, 
not in Europe but in Asia; and in this strug- 
gle, the Soviet Union may not always be 
the enemy but may in some cases, as in the 
Indian-Pakistani war, be an ally. 

Presumably, this question of where Mos- 
cow and Washington can collaborate in Asia 
was one of the topics of conversation be- 
tween Secretary of State Rusk and the Soviet 
Foreign Minister, Andrei Gromyko, during 
the past few days in New York. 

These conversations should not be exag- 
gerated. No elaborate revision in United 
States-Soviet relations is to be in 
Asia. Their interests clash, for example, in 
Vietnam, but there is a possibility that they 
may follow parallel policies on peripheral 
issues that lie outside their cold war conflict. 

The new problems of Asia, therefore, are 


Meanwhile, there is a new realization here 
that the United States will have to be more 
sensitive to Japan's grievances in the future 
than it has been in the past. The unity of 
India and the security of Japan are 
essential anchors of American policy in that 
part of the world, and these anchors 


own commercial traders do not always like. 

Washington has been fussing with Tokyo 
over Japan's air routes and rights, and per- 
mitting differences over Okinawa to poison 
the relations between the two countries. 
Hopefully, these secondary issues will be re- 
solved in the face of the much larger issues 
that will require United States and Japanese 
cooperation in Asia. 

The United States, the Soviet Union, 
Japan, India, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Philippines and several other countries all 
have an interest in keeping the bitter con- 
fusion and chaos of Asia from getting out 
of hand. Their interests will differ from 
place to place, but they may be able to de- 
velop working relationships for peace as 
the threat of China grows. 
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Tribute to American Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, on Labor 
Day of this year a very distinguished 
public servant, the Honorable John F. 
Henning, Under Secretary of Labor, gave 
a great tribute to American labor and to 
the development of the labor movement 
in our country. His address was given at 
the annual Labor Day ceremony held in 
front of the Shrine of the Sacred Heart 
Church in Washington, D.C., at the 
statue of the late Cardinal Gibbons. 
Cardinal Gibbons, as a spiritual leader 
interested in the social progress of man- 
kind, did much to contribute to the early 
hopes of those who developed labor or- 
ganizations in our country. 

Under Secretary of Labor Henning’s 
remarks are quite timely, particularly due 
to the renewed efforts to enhance the so- 
cial progress of millions through the 
Great Society in this latter part of the 
20th century. As this address points out, 
President Lyndon B. Johnson’s goals of 
economic and social progress are truly 
the embodiment of the ideals of Cardinal 
Gibbons, Samuel Gompers, William 
Green, Philip Murray, and many, many 
others who really merely dreamed about 
what we are on the threshold of accom- 
plishing today. I am pleased to insert 
this speech in the Recor» at this point: 
ADDRESS or JONN F. HENNING, UNDER SECRE- 

TARY OF LABOR, AT THE ANNUAL LaBoR Dar 

CEREMONY, SHRINE OF THE SACRED HEART 

CHURCH, WASHINGTON, D.C., SEPTEMBER 6, 

1965 

This morning we honor one of the historic 
liberals of American Catholicism, a prelate 
who spoke for union labor in a tragic era of 
industrial exploitation. 

It is proper on Labor Day to recall the 
greatness of James Cardinal Gibbons. He 
was spiritual shepherd of a people who were, 
in large, the hewers of wood and the drawers 
of water. Indeed, the prestige of his church 
rested not in men of wealth, but in the 
Catholic millions who labored in factories, 
mines and mills, and who worked on docks 
and trucks and in the building trades of the 
Nation. Together with their brothers of 
every belief, they were to forge the strongest 
industrial power of history. 

Cardinal Gibbons was distinguished for 
his many attainments, but labor historians 
would underline one profound memory. In 
1887, he won Leo XIII'’s endorsement 
of the Knights of Labor against those who 
viewed the Knights as an instrument of 
terror and domestic disruption. 

The decision of 1887 perhaps inspired the 
momentous papal declaration of 1891 which 
found the modern church soaring over a 
Rubicon of reform. 

In 1891 Leo XIII issud the first in a Cath- 
olic trilogy of social encyclicals. Leo's Re- 
rum Novarum” (New Things) acknowledged 
the social] distress of the industrial revolu- 
tion and espoused labor's right to organize 
for bread, dignity and freedom. 

Four decades after “Rerum Novarum,” Pius 
Xi issued “Quadragesimo Anno” (Forty Years 
After), an updating and reaffirmation of Re- 
rum Novarum.” Like Leo, Pius condemned 
the abuses of the old economic order and the 
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Ways of Adam Smith. He called for unionism 
and a socially responsible society. 

The final encyclical of the trilogy came 
from John XXIII in 1961. “Mater et Ma- 
glstra“ (Mother and Teacher) stirred both 
secular and religious prdise. Pope John sus- 
tained the liberalism of Leo and Pius. He 
defined new dimensions of Catholic social 
thought, among them an emphasis on inter- 
national brotherhood. In this he was speak- 
ing the language of American labor. 

The world of labor is one world. This was 
the tea of Samuel Gompers in 1881; 
this is the teaching of the AFL-CIO in 1965. 

The world of labor is a free world. It can 
never, and must never, be a world of com- 
promise with totalitarian terror. Unionism 
and slavery share no common hopes, no 
common values, no common destiny. This, 
also, was the teaching of Gompers, of Wil- 
liam Green, of Philip Murray. And this is 
the teaching today of George Meany and 
the men who direct the AFL-CIO. 

The struggle is more than philosophical. 
American labor struck at slavery when it 
gave instant endorsement to the actions of 
President Johnson in the Dominican Re- 
public and Vietnam. American labor wasted 
no time in cautious op . Labor 
saw the menacing form of an old, implacable 
tyranny and it drew the line of battle as it 
had against the Fascist, the Nazi and the 
Communist in every disputed corner of the 
world. 

All of this suggests that labor's interna- 
tional concerns deserve more than casual 
study. 

The national AFL-CIO spends almost 25 
percent of its income on international ac- 
tivities. 

Its representations have been more than 
doctrinal. Following collapse of the Nazi 
empire in 1945, American labor made a con- 
clusive contribution to the democracy of 
Europe through moral and organizational 
assistance to the free trade unionists of the 
Continent. 

Moreover, American labor's service to the 
Marshall plan helped realize the economic 
restoration of Europe. The mobilization of 
free European workers was essential to the 
implementation of US. aid. Despite the 
political agitation and sabotage of terrorists, 
American labor rallied its brothers of the 
Continent to freedom's flag. 

Nor has the AFL-CIO ignored its brothers 
of Latin America. Here, it has sponsored 
the American Institute of Free Labor De- 
velopment. The institute functions in 15 
of our neighbor nations to advance demo- 
cratic unions and relate the Alliance for 
Progress to the workers of the Latin Re- 
publics. 

The institute operates in two basic thea- 
ters: labor education and labor social 
projects. 

Throughout the hemisphere the institute 
directs a system of labor training centers, 
extending from part-time evening seminars 
in local areas to a postgraduate school here 
in Washington. In these centers 20,000 
Latin American union members have al- 
ready been given the skills required to fash- 
ion labor as a positive social force: union 


against totalitarian infiltration. 

The AFL-CIO social bring de- 
cent housing to slum families, liberal credit 
borrowing to union members, agricultural 
and legal advice to rural workers. 

Across the world, democracy and dictator- 
ship struggle to the death in Africa. 

The AFL-CIO’s African-American Labor 
Center was established this year to secure the 
advance and survival of democratic unionism 
and to assist the nation-building processes 
of newly liberated peoples. 


Like the Institute in Latin America, the 
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African Center is inspiring programs of edu- 
cational and social meaning. 

It is preparing new societies for the eco- 
nomic and social demands of 20th-century 
living. 

Essentially, the Latin American and Afri- 
can programs are efforts of guidance and 
suggestion. They serve rather than destroy 
native cultures. In an age of change they 
offer the enduring values of social democracy 
and political freedom. The efforts symbolize 
the world commitments of American labor 
to free unions and free governments. 

Here at home American labor is today 
sharing in the most dramatic era of social 
advance in the Nation’s history. Here at 
home it is sharing In the 55th month of un- 
broken economic advance. Here at home it 
is, in company with fellow Americans, 
achieving the great society of man, the Great 
Society to which President Johnson has 
pledged the heart and will of a nation, 

American labor would bear the great so- 
ciety of man to all the peoples of the world. 

Humanity deserves a society of economic 
abundance, social equality and political lib- 
erty. Nothing less will satisfy the conscience 
of American labor. Nothing less will satisfy 
the American passion for peace and freedom. 


Declining U.S. Merchant Fleet Needs 
Attention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Greek-flag ship Australis is to- 
day tied up in Port Everglades, Fla. This 
vessel once proudly flew the American 
flag as the SS America. The America 
served this Nation's passenger fleet in 
time of war as a troop carrier, and in 
time of peace as the principal cruise 
vessel flying the U.S. flag. 

Th SS America served the United 
States for more than 25 years. This ves- 
sel employed American officers and 
crew, brought profits to her American 
operators, and contributed to our balance 
of payments. 

But now being operated as a foreign 
ship the Australis is hindering our bal- 
ance-of-payments problem. It is typical 
of the outfiow of not only U.S. gold but 
ships as well. In 1949 this Nation had 
3,421 vessels registered under the Ameri- 
can flag. In 1964, the number had 
slipped to 2,529 vessels. 

American flag-ships now carry less 
than 10 percent of the total traffic in 
goods which flow through U.S. ports. 

In the past decade Russia, by com- 
parison, has more than doubled the num- 
ber of her merchant ships of 1,000 tons 
or over. 

Mr. Speaker, this decline cannot be 
allowed to continue. Either the United 
States is to have a strong merchant fleet 
or it is not. The critical importance of 
American flag merchant ships as a cor- 
nerstone of our national defense should 
not be questioned. 

More attention must be focused on the 
decline of American merchant vessels, 
and a solution to correct this problem 
must be sought with earnest. 
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Citizen Initiative in Saline, Mic! 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 


HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
much rhetoric about the importance of 
citizen initiative in the art of government. 
It is my pleasure today to bring to the 
attention of the Members an excellent 
example of what one man can do with 
an idea and the determination to put it 
to work for the betterment of his com- 
munity. 

Mr. Edward Gray, who lives in the 
Second Congressional District of Michi- 
gan, which I am privileged to represent 
in the U.S. House of Representatives, be- 
came convinced that there were not 
enough trained draftsmen to fill the 
needs of industry in the Washtenaw 
County area of Michigan. He was also 
aware that there were people in his town 
of Saline who desired, but were unable to 
find, suitable employment. He ap- 
proached the superintendent of schools 
in Saline with the idea of establishing 
vocational classes to train draftsmen 
and other industrial technicians, 

Harold Hintz, superintendent of 
schools, approved of the idea, and now 
Mr. Gray, and other engineers employed 
in area industry, are conducting evening 
classes to prepare their students for in- 
teresting well-paid work. This is local 
initiative at its best, Mr. Speaker. 

I commend to my colleagues an article 
recently published in the Ann Arbor 
News, describing Mr. Gray's project. 
The article follows: 

Sal- Edward Gray, of Milan, became 
concerned when the places where he worked 
in private industry couldn't find people with 
adequate training to sit down at a drafting 
board or technician's bench and start work. 

Gray discussed the problem with Harold 
Hintz, superintendent of the Saline area 
schools. 

Former chief electrical draftsman for Ap- 
plied Dynamics and presently employed in 
the production control division of the Bendix 
Systems Division of the Bendix Corp., Gray 
was given permission by the Saline Board of 
Education to set up the Saline Vocational 
School with Gray as superintendent. 

Seeking high school dropouts and adults— 
including housewives—over 16 years of age 
who have no training in the field of indus- 
trial electronics as students, the school will 
begin October 4. 

Registration for the classes will be from 
7 to 9 pm., October 4 and 5, in the Saline 
High School, where the classes will be held. 

Classes will meet from 7 to 10 p.m. twice 
a week for 10 weeks during the first semester. 
Advanced courses will be offered during a 
12-week semester beginning in January. 

With Gray teaching electrical drafting, 
Donald Haddock, project engineer for Ap- 
plied Dynamics, will teach basic electronics; 
George Rolfe, engineer in charge of the 
model shop for Applied Dynamics, will teach 
basic shop math, and Tom McMahan, me- 
chanical designer for Bryant Computers, of 
Walled Lake, mechanical drafting. 

“There are many positions open in this 
ares for draftsmen, technicians, and asso- 
ciated skills,” Gray sald. “Many companies 
today are willing to hire women draftsmen. 
The wages are high and the field is growing.” 
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Mr. Speaker, I also include an article 
on this fine project which was recently 
published in the Huron Valley Ad-Visor: 

ELECTRONICS OPPORTUNITY: VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL LAUNCHED IN SALINE 


A venture in creative educational op- 
portunity will be launched in Saline the 
week of October 4. 

The Saline Vocational School, offering a 
full range of electronics training, will pro- 
vide an opportunity for local youngsters to 
get a head start in electronics drafting, basic 
shop math, electrical and mechanical 
drafting. 

The school is the brainchild of Mr. Ed- 
ward Grey, an engineering supervisor at the 
Bendix Systems Division. Realſzing that a 
gap existed in the technical training of elec- 
tronics draftsmen and personnel, Grey en- 
listed electronics experts from area companies 
to teach the courses in the new school. 

“The evening classes are a supplement to 
the academic curriculum,” Grey said. They 
are pointed in the direction of providing 
training before instead of after placement in 
technical electronics positions,” he added. 

The Saline Board of Education provided 
the use of the Saline High School for classes. 
Saline School Superintendent Harold Hintz 
voiced his approval of the project because 
“the facilities to provide training to the voca- 
tionally minded with emphasis on electronics 
Just aren't available in the county.” 

Hintz emphasized that the evening classes 
are not just for Saline residents. Interested 
people from the county are invited to enroll 
in the electronics courses. 

Since the Ann Arbor Community College 
does not plan to offer these courses for a 
number of years, the Saline venture offers the 
only curriculum of its kind for high school 
students in this area. 

Registration will be October 4 and 5 from 
7 to 9 p.m. at the Saline High School, Saline- 
Ann Arbor Road. Classes begin October 7. 
A $5 registration fee will be charged. Course 
fees are $40. Time payments are available. 


A Community Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, seldom 
are we privileged to know and to witness 
firsthand dedication to the degree that 
is displayed by editor and civic leader, 
Miss Veda Ponikvar of Minnesota’s great 
iron range. Her tireless efforts and de- 
termination have long been the measure 
of success in an otherwise doomed com- 
munity project. The latest success of 
this hard working community conscious 
bundle of energy is outlined in the cur- 
rent issue of Woman's Day magazine. 
Hilda Cole Espy in her “A New Chal- 
lenge to our Communities: Providing 
Day Care for Children” article vividly 
singles out the results of Veda's success- 
ful drive for a Range Day Care Center 
that ended up serving as a model for the 
whole Nation. 

The article follows: 

A New CHALLENGE To Our COMMUNITIES: 
Provipinc Day CARE FOR CHILDREN 
(By Hilda Cole Espy) 

Day-care services for children are urgently 

needed but often lacking today, particularly 
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in our smaller communities. The number 
of mothers who are working because of eco- 
nomic necessity is growing; the figure has 
more than doubled since 1950 and is ex- 
pected to increase 43 percent by 1980. In 
the words of Katherine Oettinger, Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, “The hand 
that rocks the cradle must often also punch 
the time clock.“ 

According to W. O. Heinze of the Child 
Welfare League of America, day care is now 
available for about 250,000 children but there 
are over 9 million youngsters under 12 whose 
mothers work. 

What happens to this appallingly large 
group of inadequately supervised youngsters, 
which includes the 6 million who live in one- 
parent homes? 

Sometimes their mothers take them along 
to work. Often they are locked out of the 
house, or locked in. They are placed in 
foster homes, farmed out to relatives, hap- 
hazardly watched over by neighbors who 
keep an eye on them, tended by older 
brothers and sisters, or expected to fend for 
themselves from the time school ends until 
parent or parents return from work. Mrs. 
Oettinger describes them as the latchkey 
kids, the stoop sitters, the street-corner 
dawdlers; prone to health and safety haz- 
ards and easy marks for delinquency. 

Educators and social workers agree that ne- 
glected children are not execlusively a pue: 
nomenon of lower income families. 
Oettinger cites the informal — — 
made in communities of young college moth- 
ers who bounce their babies and young chil- 
dren around from one mother to another 
while they attend full-time classes or work 
to support their husbands’ college training, 
as problem creating. 

Vice President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY told 
1,000 delegates who came to Washington last 
spring for the National Conference on Day 
Care Services that “We ought not to live in 
a society where the only way of receiving the 
social services we need is to become totally 
poverty stricken.” 

Evidence is sncwballing that kindergarten 
is not soon enough to be introduced to stim- 
ulating cultural experiences and that the 
preschool years are critically important. The 
high incidence of delinquents, dropouts, and 
underachievers among our youth has un- 
derlined the need to “lay the foundation for 
& pattern of values early,” in the words of 
Francis Keppel, U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

Though expanding day-care facilities were 
declared by Vice President HUMPHREY to be 
“a community and national necessity,” funds 
available through the Children’s Bureau 
cannot be used for building or for major 
remodeling. And, in 1964, Congress cut back 
the President's budget request for $8 million 
for day care to $4 million. There will be a 
discouraging lag before new legislation in- 
creases Federal and State funds earmarked 
for day-care services. 

Action by individual citizens in their com- 
munities appears to be indicated if day care 
for neglected children is to be more generally 
available in the near future. Encouragingly, 
the majority of centers operating today were 
started by volunteers who donated time, 
talent, and money, Supplementary support 
from voluntary organizations, grants from 
Government, united funds, or foundations 
followed. 


SOME COMMUNITY BEGINNINGS 


Dr. Robert Harder, young minister of the 
East Topeka, Kans., Methodist Church, dis- 
covered that the average income in his 
neighborhood was $4,500 a year and that the 
father of the family usually worked two 
shifts. “He might get off at 3:30 p.m. and 
work a night shift at the State hospital or 
Veterans’ Administration,” he says. “Boy 
Scout troops had to give up because of the 
small supply of fathers.” 
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An alternative was for the mother to work 
a day shift and the father a night shift so 
that one of them would be home with the 
children. The parents seldom saw each other 
and family life deteriorated. 

Dr. Harder reasoned that if both parents 
could be home by 5:30 and for weekends, 
family life would be happier and more serene. 
A day-care program offering preschoolers a 
hot lunch, a place to nap, and a place to learn 
seemed to him to be the only way to make 
this possible. He began to talk to church 
groups about starting a center. The com- 
munity responded by donating funds, labor, 
and equipment, and now the center is in 
operation, just as he envisioned it. 

Chisholm, Minn., is a town of 8,000. The 
publisher of the local newspaper is a quiet 
woman by the name of Veda Ponikvar. When 
she helped campaign for President John F. 
Kennedy, his interest in retarded children 
prompted her to look into the situation in 
her area. She discovered that the parents 
of retarded children faced what Senator 
ApranaM Ruistcorr has described as “the 
agonizing choice between total institutional- 
ization or total isolation within the home.” 
For most working parents, the only answer 
was an institution. At that time, in sections 
of Minnesota, such facilities were tragically 
understaffed. “You would find one instruc- 
tor with as many as a hundred children,” 
she recalls. “And the retarded require in- 
dividual attention.” 

Veda took her concern to an elderly woman 
with whom she had worked on various 
community projects, “Grandma” Barnes. 
“Grandma,” she said, “we've got to do some- 
thing about these children.” 

The Range Day-Care Center at Chisholm 
is now offering training and recreation on a 
full day schedule and many small miracles 
have been worked for its attenders and their 
parents. 

In Clarksdale, Miss. Rev. W. Bernard 
Crump, a young Negro minister on his first 
assignment at the Haven Methodist Church, 
was troubled by the helplessness of small 
children left to fend for themselves while 
their parents worked in the fields. 

He turned toa distinguished elderly woman 
in his congregation, Lillian Rogers Johnson, 
a retired school supervisor. The prospect of 
organizing a center dismayed Mrs. Johnson. 
"I had retired,” she says, “and I wanted to 
relax and enjoy life.” 

A short while before her young minister's 
challenge, Mrs. Johnson had been involved 
in an automobile accident. “I should have 
been killed,” she says, “but aside from a small 
bruise on one ankle, I wasn't hurt. I asked 
the Lord to make known to me what it was 
that He wanted me to co. At the same time 
I was kicking like a mule about taking on 
responsibility for the center. One day I 
thought: and here you have been asking the 
Lord what He wanted you to do. So I sald, 
"Yes, Lord, I will do it? Then I rolled up my 
sleeves and started out.” 

Today the community day-care center 18 
providing for 50 children at Clarksdale, Miss. 
How TO "GET THE co LICHT” 

“Getting the go light” ts Lillian Rogers 
Johnson’s phrase for winning community 
approval and support. 

She says, “We found it best to tell our 
story to individuals rather than to groups. 

tions will eventually vote on whether 
or not to support a center, but working with 
individuals will result in a far more favorable 
vote.” 

Recruiting a board of directors is one of 
the earliest steps. In addition to being ca- 
pable of wise policymaking, board members 
should be versatile troubleshooters, should 
represent as many factions in the community 
as possible and be able to render an essential 
service, such as business, legal, architectural, 
or medical advice. The board of the East 

, Kans., Day-Care Center includes a 
member of the junior league and of the 
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civic association; there is an attorney, a 
housewife, a psychologist of the Menninger 
Foundation, a pediatrician, a social worker, 
an architect, an insurance agent, a member 
of the family service association of the de- 
partment of health, a union official, a busi- 
nessman, and mothers whose children come 
to the center. 

Veterans of day-care centers agree that an 
increasingly important qualification for a 
board member is political know-how. Ap- 
plying for grants or lobbying for legislation 
requires an understanding of how to pre- 
sent the pertinent facts most usefully and 
favorably. Dr. Robert Harder, one of the 
founders of the East Topeka, Kans., center, 
and the State representative, was so struck 
with the need to work for day-care services 
that he has become an ambassador for good 
child-welfare legislation in the Kansas Leg- 
islature, in addition to serving as president 
of the center’s board of directors. 

Senator ApraHaM Ripicorr emphasizes, It 
will be important in every State for interested 
citizens to convince their legislators that the 
neglect of children is costly to a community 
and that the provision of funds for day care 
results in a sound preventive program.” 

Every board should include a member who 
knows how to run an intelligent information 
program. Experience has shown that the 
public must be acquainted with all the facts 
of a proposed program, especially in com- 
munities where there have never been day- 
care facilities. What needs to be spelled out, 
above all, is the new application of the old 
philosophy that “an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.“ The child we save 
today has a chance to become a productive 
member of society rather than a delinquent. 

The National Committee for the Day Care 
of Children puts it this way: “We must 
begin to help families who are showing signs 
of distress and not wait for their total 
collapse before we offer assistance.” 


HOW TO GET THE PROJECT STARTED 


A day-care center should be located in the 
neighborhood it is to serve; transportation 
is a formidable obstacle to attendance. In 
East Topeka, Kans., the board particularly 
wanted a noninstitutional setting for its 
preschoolers. Their problem was solved 
when the First Presbyterian Church offered 
to buy and donate the unoccupied manse of 
the Third Presbyterian Church. The manse 
has a large, tree-shaded yard and spacious 
high-ceilinged rooms that are ideal for in- 
door activities. 

In ‘Chisholm, Minn., Veda Ponikvar and 
“Grandma” Barnes learned that the new ele- 
mentary school had a section especially 
designed for handicapped children. The 
school board granted use of the facilities, 
with heat, light. and janitor service. Since 
the law does not provide for the free trans- 
portation of retarded children, a schedule 
for driving them to the day-care center had 
to be worked out. 

In Clarksdale, Miss., the congregation of 
the Haven Methodist Church voted to offer 
its Fellowship Hall as a day-care center. 

FUND RAISING, DONATIONS OF LABOR AND 

“EQUIPMENT 

Mrs. Lillian Rogers Johnson, director of 
the Community Day-Care Center in Clarks- 
dale, Miss., points out that Tou have to be 
licensed and operating before you can get 
any substantial financial ald.” Yet a loca- 
tion, equipment, and supplies must inevit- 
ably precede licensing and operation. 

The congregation of the Haven Methodist 
Chureh in Clarksdale donated $550 as well 
as the use of their hall. The donation did 
not cover the costs of remodeling the interior, 
of such needed equipment as cots, a new 
stove, a large refrigerator. 

“We went to our local merchants and told 
our story,” Mrs. Johnson says. “We said 
that we had 50 children and a long waiting 
list. We asked to open accounts, explaining 
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that we wouldn't have any money for a 
couple of months. They said, Well, you 
can have anything you want.’” 

Friends and neighbors pitched in to reno- 
vate. They bullt storage cubicles for bed- 
ding and clothes; they constructed tables, 
painted chairs, laid tiles, put up partitions 
and shelves. 

The first outpouring of donations from the 
community came after open house at the 
center, 

“We asked the whole town in and opened 
our grocery account immediately for refresh- 
ments.“ Mrs. Johnson recalls. The guests 
went home and mailed us checks, saying 
"We'd like to help.“ > 

Founders of the East Topeka, Kans., center 
raised their first $2,000 from church groups 
and Individuals, On weekends board mem- 
bers patched plaster, painted walls and ceil- 
ings, laid tiles. A plumber's union and a 
local plumbing company donated equipment 
and labor for a second downstairs bathroom. 
Later, the State department of social welfare 
granted the center $10,000 to supplement the 
budget. It now depends on the local united 
fund for support. 

Because Chisholm, Minn., is a mining com- 
munity, Veda Ponikvar and “Grandma” 
Barnes raised their first $1,200 through a 
scrap fron drive. Ther they thought of leav- 
ing memorial donation cards in mortuaries. 

“We also discovered something about es- 
tablished women's groups,” says Veda Ponik- 
var. They welcome a new challenge.” 

Veda spoke before many groups in the area 
and as a result proceeds from bake sales, 
rummage sales and holiday concerts became 
an important backlog to the budget. Later, 
the Loyal Order of Moose adopted the center 
and now make monthly contributions to- 
ward its support. 

HIRING STAFF, SETTING FEES, SELECTING 
ATTENDERS 


Today there is a shortage of women, and a 
greater shortage of men, experienced in day- 
care and child-development programs. How- 
ever, universities, colleges, and adult-educa- 
tion classes are beginning to offer intensive 
courses to prepare workers for this important 
new field. Day-care authorities believe that 
nonprofessionals, including volunteers and 
paid aides, can help substantially, provided 
they receive good on-the-job training and are 
supervised by experienced personnel, 

Francis Keppel, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, observes, Teaching can proceed from a 
larger base than professionally certified 
teachers. In Oakland, Calif., for example, 
children attending day-care centers receive 
sound educational help from old students, 
mothers who volunteer their time and profes- 
sional workers assigned to the center.” 

Since children are always more numerous 
than facilities, standards of priority must be 
established. The east Topeka, Kans., center 
gives priority to children from one-parent 
families, or from homes where both parents 
work. Next are children with special needs, 
those from homes with cultural deprivation, 
and children whose mothers are retraining 
for jobs. 

Fees are based on a family's ability to pay; 
they range anywhere from 25 cents to $3 for 
a full day. 

THE RESULTS ARE TANGIBLE AND ENCOURAGING 


Men and women who have worked to bring 
day-care to the communities feel 
that the improvement in the lives of young- 
sters and their parents has been great. 

Dr. Robert Harder and his associates in 
east Topeka, Kans., were gratified by “an 
upgrading of family life.“ He recalls a 
mother who was visited by a member of the 
center staff, whose mission was to tactfully 
advice her to send her child in clean clothes. 
The apartment was a shambles, with unmade 
beds and dirty dishes. “This home did not 
change all at once,” he says, “but gradually 
the mother’s housekeeping improved. First 
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we noticed that the dishes were stacked in 
the sink. Later, when we visited, they were 
washed and put away, and beds were made, 
and the home began to have a look of pride.” 

Veda Ponikvar glows when she speaks of 
the progress of the retarded children in 
Chisholm, Minn. 

“We have definitely discovered that an 
institution is not the place for them,” she 
says. “They mustn't be away from every- 
thing. Those who are able to atend be- 
come very active; they begin to do things 
with their hands.” 

She feels that the presence of the center 
in a wing of the elementary school has been 
good for all the children. The elementary 
school youngsters have shown an unexpected 
interest in their neighbors. At first they 
pooled their pennies for special class treats, 
such as a trip to the circus. Now all the 
money they collect or raise is given to the 
center, 

Lillian Rogers Johnson marvels over the 
response of the 50 children who attend the 
Community Day Care Center in Clarksdale, 
Miss. “They are just not at all the same 
children who came to us,” she says. “I 
thought I couldn't stand the noise of 3- to 5- 
year olds, but now it’s music to my ears.” 

At first many of the youngsters were pain- 
fully withdrawn. But now she says that they 
crowd vociferously around her. 

I have some new shoes,” brags one. 

“I have some at home,” says another, not 
to be outdone. 

“I have a new baby sister,” declares a third 
triumphantly. 

“People have come from all over the State 
to see what we are doing,” Mrs. Johnson 
says. “They say that we have inspired and 
awakened them.” 

Wherever a center has been successfully 
launched, others invariably folow in different 
sections of the community. In Clarksdale, 
Miss., five others are now scheduled to open 
their doors. 

There are encouraging signs that such 
services may one day be available for all chil- 
dren who need them. Predicts Senator 
ApraHam Rusicorr, “One of the great advances 
in social science is about to be made. 


Unilateral Military Intervention in the 
Western Hemisphere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 20, 1965, the House adopted, on 
a record vote of 312 to 52, House Resolu- 
tion 560, expressing the sense of the 
House of Representatives relative to in- 
ternational communism in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

This resolution declares: 

Any one or more of the (American Repub- 
lics) may * * resort to armed force 
to forestall or combat * * * domination or 
threat of it * * * by the subversive forces 
known as international communism and its 
agencies in the Western Hemisphere. . 


With these words, the House has ex- 
pressed its support for the principle of 
unilateral military intervention into the 
affairs of neighboring countries in the 
Western Hemisphere whenever, in the 
opinion of the intervening country or 
countries, there exists the mere threat 
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of domination by what it considers to 
be the subversive forces of international 
communism. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, it is most 
regrettable and most unfortunate that 
this resolution was adopted. I consider 
it an unnecessary, ill-timed, and wholly 
ineffective resolution that is doing se- 
vere damage to the cause of better rela- 
tions between the nations of North and 
South America. 

Certainly, no one can predict with any 
real claim to accuracy what situations 
may develop in the Western Hemisphere, 
or for that matter, anywhere else in the 
world, in the future, or what actions, 
joint or unilateral, may become neces- 


sary. 

These situations and our response to 
them will, in large part, have to be 
judged pragmatically at the time and in 
the light of the then prevailing circum- 
stances. 

But I believe it is highly detrimental 
to our own national interest in promoting 
the concept of hemispheric solidarity and 
the principle of collective security to pub- 
licly announce beforehand that we are 
assuming the unilateral right, and that 
we virtually invite each and every other 
American nation to assume the same 
right, to use military force to intervene 
in the internal] affairs of any of our fel- 
low American Republics whenever and 
wherever we feel there may be a threat 
of Communist subversion. 

The almost universally negative reac- 
tion throughout Latin America, from 
every spectrum of political allegiance, to 
the adoption of House Resolution 560, is 
indication enough of the harm we have 
already done to our vital relationships 
with our neighbors to the south. 

The resolution has been denounced as 
contrary to every precept of the good 
neighbor policy and of the Alliance for 
Progress. It is characterized as a return 
to the days of Yankee imperialism and 
gunboat diplomacy—the era when the 
feared and hated colossus of the north 
was pursuing its now repudiated 19th- 
century policy of manifest destiny. 

‘Though some have asserted that House 
Resolution 560 merely attempts to bring 
the Monroe Doctrine up to date, we must 
remember that this doctrine was intend- 
ed to combat the danger of external in- 
vasion, and, more to the point, that the 
Latin American countries have never 
fully accepted or recognized the validity 
of the Monroe Doctrine even in this lim- 
ited frame of reference. i 

These nations have always suspected 
that the Monroe Doctrine was largely 
a unilateral declaration of a U.S. claim 
to its own “sphere of influence” in the 
Western Hemisphere which it wanted to 
keep as a special preserve for itself out- 
side the area of contention of the other 
European colonial powers. 

Clearly, House Resolution 560 is in line 
with the turn-of-the-century “big stick” 
policy, as well as the “send in the ma- 
rines” philosophy we followed during the 
first three decades of the present century. 

But it does not square with our cur- 
rent effort to live up to President Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s firm and unequivocal 
pledge to abide by the principle of non- 
intervention in the internal affairs of 
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the independent nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

We are now engaged in an effort to 
develop workable machinery for joint 
consideration of economic, political and 
military cooperation through the Orga- 
nization of American States, based on the 
principles of national equality, mutual 
respect, and collective responsibility, 

It seems to me that the House resolu- 
tion is a step backward from this prog- 
ressive effort, and that it will arouse con- 
tinuing widespread Latin American 
fears that the United States is return- 
ing to some of its discredited policies of 
the past. 

One of the avowed purposes of our sup- 
port for the people of South Vietnam in 
their present struggle is to protect them 
from the threat of unilateral interven- 
tion and to guarantee to them the right 
of self-determination. 

Moreover, in the recent India-Pakis- 
tan fighting over Kashmir, we recog- 
nized the imminent danger to world 
peace posed by any unilateral interven- 
tion in what started out as only a small 
scale so-called brushfire war, but what 
could easily have escalated into a world 
conflagration. 

And, though House Resolution 560 
is without any actual effect in law, 
and is merely a gratuitous expres- 
sion of House sentiment, it will 
nevertheless be interpreted by every 
anti-U.S. and Communist group in the 
world as proof that we still support the 
idea of unilateral military intervention— 
contrary to any and all disavowals we 
may now make. 

In effect, we have just given the Com- 
munists one of the best propaganda 
weapons they have ever received, and we 
can be sure they will use it on us with 
deadly effectiveness. 

The passage of this resolution is, in 
my opinion, particularly unfortunate be- 
cause under our constitutional form of 
government, the President, not the Con- 
gress, is charged with the primary day- 
to-day responsibility for the conduct of 
U.S. foreign policy. 

But the House resolution threatens to 
reduce an essential element of the Presi- 
dent's flexibility in this vital area. 

In addition, the limited House com- 
mittee consideration of House Resolution 
560, and the unusual “suspension of the 
rules” procedure under which it was 
brought to the floor of the House—thus 
preventing any amendments from being 
offered to remedy its obvious defects— 
both contributed to the impression of 
undue haste and lack of appropriate 
study for a subject with such immediate 
and long-range implications. 

We must also realize that Latin 
America is moving rapidly into a new 
era—lead by such progressive nations as 
Mexico, Chile, Venezuela, and Brazil 
and they will not tolerate a return to the 
old dominant/subordinate relationship 
between the United States and the other 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. 

Rather than take a negative attitude 
toward these innovative and forward- 
looking reform-minded regimes, we 
should encourage them and offer our as- 
sistance to help them direct their revo- 
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lutions of rising expectations into con- 
structive and peaceful channels. 

This was the basic idea behind Presi- 
dent Kennedy's Alliance for Progress. 
And it motivated President Johnson’s 
recent announcement of agreed guide- 
lines for a fair and just renegotiation of 
the long-out-of-date 1903 Panama Canal 
Treaty. 

The contrast, between these examples 
of outstanding executive branch leader- 
ship in creating the close hemispheric 
relations we desire for the future, and the 
wholly negative congressional approach 
as expressed in House Resolution 560, 
could hardly be greater. 

It is my earnest hope, Mr. Speaker, 
that we in the House of Representatives 
will have another opportunity during the 
present session of Congress to help re- 
pair the damage already done by this 
resolution to the inter-American system 
of collective security, and to reaffirm our 
faith and our adherence to the coopera- 
tive principles on which the Organiza- 
tion of American States was founded. 


. Speech by Secretary Freeman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


> OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the time I have served in Congress, I 
have served with five Presidents and six 
Secretaries of Agriculture. During all 
of this time, I have been a member of the 
House Committee on Agriculture and for 
a long number of years, I have been 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. All the Presidents and Sec- 
retaries of Agriculture with whom I have 
served have been my close personal 
friends. This, of course, includes Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary Ezra 
Taft Benson. Frankness requires me to 
say that our present Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in my opinion, is the most dedi- 
cated and devoted Secretary of Agricul- 
ture with whom I have served. Secretary 
Freeman came to Washington from the 
Governor's office of the great State of 
Minnesota. He knew very little about 
farm programs, but after his appoint- 
ment, he did his homework, and when he 
came before our committee for the first 
time, he was well prepared and today he 
is perhaps the best prepared man in 
America to discuss the farm programs of 
the Federal Government. 

Secretary Freeman is related to North 
Carolina by affinity. He married a very 
lovely North Carolina girl. She, too, is 
charming and eloquent. I know of no 
one who has done more in the interests 
of the welfare of the farmers of America 
than Orville Freeman. 

On Friday, October 1, in the city of 
Raleigh, N. C., Secretary Freeman de- 
livered a splendid speech. He was fair, 
forthright, and forceful, and I take great 
pleasure in submitting for the RECORD 
his manuscript in the hope that every 
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Member of this House and other people 
throughout the Nation will read and con- 
sider every part and parcel of his speech: 

Although North Carolina is well into the 
football season, in my home State of Minne- 
sota the name of the game is still baseball. 
For the first time in history, Minnesota has 
a representative in the World Series and a 
sharp single gets more attention than a 
60-yard pass—a stolen base has more status 
than a first down. 

I can very readily apply a baseball term to 
my participation in this program—the triple 
Play. And I feel like I'm on all the bases 
simultaneously, because I have three good 
reasons for finding pleasure in your company. 

First, I am with representatives of an im- 

portant sector of the Nation's agriculture at 
a time when the most comprehensive food 
and farming legislation we've seen in more 
than a quarter of a century is coming out of 
the Congress. 
Second, I am in the home district of Con- 
gressman Harotp Cooter, chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee, and in the 
home State of Senator EVERETT. JORDAN of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry—two of the architects and builders 
of the food and agriculture policies and pro- 
grams of the sixties. 

And, on the first day of the nationwide 
observance of Cooperative Month, I have the 
privilege of reunion with friends of the 
Farmers Cooperative Exchange and the 
North Carolina Cotton Growers Association— 
among the outstanding cooperatives in the 
Nation. 

Four years ago, when I appeared at your 
annual meeting, I expressed my appreciation 
for cooperatives and my belief in their grow- 
ing potential for service to the farm econ- 
omy and the whole of the free enterprise 
system. I announced the reactivation of a 
cooperative advisory committee to bring 
better communication and greater unity of 
Purpose to cooperatives and the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Since then the Department of Agriculture 
has broadened and intensified its educa- 
tional, research, and action programs related 
to cooperatives. 

We have provided over the past year tech- 
nical assistance and consultation to more 
than 50 cooperatives, and 18 have adopted 
USDA research- developed products and 
processes. We have sponsored and partici- 
pated in study and training conferences for 
cooperative leaders and members. We are 
examining changes in the agricultural mar- 
keting structure that have occurred over the 
last decade. We are upgrading attention to 
cooperatives at the State and local levels of 
Department operations. And we are making 
cooperative principles and methods a sig- 
nificant part of community action in using 
the new resources available for rural area 
development and the war on poverty. 

We have acted, and are acting, in 
areas and others in response to the recom- 
mendations of the fine advisory committee 
provided by the Nation's cooperatives. 

At this harvest season we find ourselves 
midway through the decade of the sixties. 

Four years ago, as this decade opened and 
a new administration took over direction of 
your Government in Washington, I said to 
you here in Raleigh that agriculture had 
turned the corner from hopelessness and 
was on the street of hope—was moving from 
a state of frustration into an era of progress. 

Since 1961 the street of hope has been 
paved with confidence and faith * * * the 
era of progress has been documented with 
a record of performance. 

Let's take a quick look at the performance 
record: 

We've improved farm income. Realized 
net farm income this year will be around 
$13.5 bllllon—the highest in more than a 
decade and nearly $2 billion better than the 
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total for 1960. This means average realized 
net income per farm will be improved by 
around a thousand dollars over the 1960 
average. Here in North Carolina realized 
net farm income was $69 million better in 
1964 than in 1960, and in the same period 
average realized net income per farm rose 
from $2,698 to 83.289. You can anticipate 
adding on to those gains this year. 

Costly grain surpluses have been virtually 
eliminated—the supply-demand balance is 
the best in many years. 

Farm e are up. Back in 1960 they 
were valued at $4.5 billion. Now we've had 
2 years In a row of agricultural exports 
exceeding $6 billion, and we're going for 
$7 billion with a good chance of making it. 

Our abundance is an ever better bargain 
for consumers. American families are 
spending a smaller percentage of their in- 
comes for food now than in 1960. If they 
were investing the same percentage of in- 
comes in food now as they were then, they 
would have $7 billion less to spend for the 
items other than food they need and want. 

All this progress has enabled us to add— 
in a realistic and purposeful manner—the 
goal of parity of opportunity for all rural 
people to the goal of parity of income for 
our commercial family farmers. We are 
driving toward that goal. 

Today we stand on a new plateau—pre- 
pared to build a new period of progress into 
the era of abundance. _ 

Seven months ago President Johnson rec- 
ommended a bold, dynamic and purposeful 
farm program to the Congress. It passed 
both Houses, and when I left Washington 
the final steps on reconciling the two ver- 
sions were being taken by the Senate and 
House conferees. 

When President Johnson signs this bill— 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965—his 
name will be on page 1 of the new chapter 
of the miraculous success story of American 
agriculture that will be written before the 
start of the 1970's. 

This is the most significant food and farm 
legislation to come from the since 
the Agriculture Act of 1938. It matches the 
quality of the broad range of congressional 
actions taken in this session. 

In the short space of 9 months you and 
I have seen a dedicated, imaginative, tire- 
less and purposeful President—with the 
cooperation of an able and hard-working 
Congress—open wide the avenues for im- 
proving the quality of American life. 

In education and culture, in economic 
growth and development, in the elimination 
of poverty, in housing and tion, in 
human rights and voting rights, in battling 
pollution of air and water, in conserving 
beauty, in expanding outdoor recreation, in 
protecting health, in caring for the aged 
and for the handicapped among our chil- 
dren—tin all these areas we are doing better 
than we were, and are well-equipped to do 
more and more. 

In few periods of our history have we 
known greater unity between President, 
Congress, and people, a greater sense of pur- 
pose, or had a better understanding of how 
to pool individual, community, and na- 
tional resources. 

In legislative achievements I would like to 
focus attention on two commodities—cotton 
and tobacco, 

These commodities are key parts of the 
economy of North Carolina. They were, un- 
til recently, in serious trouble. 

Remedial efforts seemed at times to gen- 
erate more heat than light. The fear that 
the pulling and hauling might actually tear 
the programs apart and leave farmers aban- 
doned cost me many sleepless nights, as I'm 
sure it did many of you. 

But out of the tumult and the shouting 
came logic and reason and cooperation, and 
now we have the basic legislation essential 
in solving the most acute problems of to- 
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bacco and cotton and lifting them back to a 
sound foundation. 

Early this year, when Congress was con- 
sidering the acreage-poundage legislation for 
tobacco, there was some feeling it would 
prove too restrictive—that it would drive in- 
comes down and shackle the already hard- 
pressed tobacco grower. 

The primary concern of the administration 
and the farm leaders in the Congress like 
Chairman Cool and Senator JORDAN was 
with strengthening the position of growers. 
Doing this demanded action to restore crop 
quality, expand export sales opportunities, 
and reduce Government-owned tobacco 
stocks. 

The acreage-poundage proposal was ap- 
proved by the Congress, and by growers in 
a referendum, as the best approach to the 
quality, world market, surplus and farm in- 
come problems. The hard work and effec- 
tive leadership of this cooperative, and of 
you here today, played a critical part in that 
hard-fought referendum. 

Standing the test of theory is compara- 
tively easy for farm policies and programs. 
Standing the test of practice is another mat- 
ter—that's where we separate the deeds from 
the words, or prove they belong together. 

What's happened in tobacco? 

The markets have opened in North Caro- 
lina, and what happened the first week is 
good. Growers are getting better prices than 
& year ago, production is down somewhat, 
and less tobacco is moving into Government 
stocks. 

Sales through September 21 on the South 
Carolina-North Carolina border belt markets 
totaled 286 million pounds, compared with 
301 million a year earlier. Prices averaged 
65.59 cents a pound, an improvement of 
about 7 cents over 1964 prices. Only 6.3 per- 
cent went into stabilization compared with 
14.1 percent last year. 

Sales in the North Carolina middle belt 
totaled 40 million pounds as compared with 
39 million last year. Prices averaged 63.08 
cents a pound compared with 55.43 cents 
last year. And 6.3 percent of the tobacco 
went into price-support stocks. Last year's 
figure was 22.6 percent. 

In the eastern North Carolina market, 200 
million pounds of tobacco was marketed. 
The comparable 1964 figure was 205 million. 
The grower price averaged 63.19 cents a 
pound as against 54.67 in 1964. The per- 
centage moving into stabilization was 6.6 as 
compared with 30.6 in 1964. 

Sales have been completed on the Georgia- 
Florida market and amount to $11 million— 
a gain of 10 percent over last year—while 
sales volume dropped 2 percent. 

We are making progress. Acreage-pound- 
age is working. 

For the first time in 4 years, production 18 
below domestic needs plus exports. This 
means we can take a slice from the surplus. 

With about 60 percent of the crops mar- 
keted, prices have been averaging about 7 
cents a pound over last year. 

There has been impressive improvement in 
tobacco quality. 

And it is well to remember we were late 
making this program effective. President 
Johnson signed the bill on April 16, and the 
referendum followed on May 4. Experience 
should make the program even more effec- 
tive in the years ahead. 

Yet, we can't sit back and expect the fu- 
ture to take care of itself. We not only want 
to produce high-quality tobacco—it is in the 
interest of farmers and the whole of the econ- 
omy to move more of it into world markets. 
The goal of competing there more efficiently 
and effectively demands continuing atten- 
tion from all of us. 

Now, what about cotton—as a result of 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, cotton- 
growers will be provided with a more effective 
tool for tackling the very difficult problems 
which have developed in this industry. 


This action is most gratifying because cot- 
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ton was one of the not the 
toughest—of the farm questions facing the 
Congress in this session. The successful grain 
programs, beginning in 1961, had been effec- 
tive in bringing the wheat and feed grain 
surpluses down almost to needed reserve 
levels. Meanwhile, the cotton oversupply 
had continued to rise—with the result that 
cotton had assumed the dubious distinction 
of being the fattest albatross of them all. 

The worst of it was that this surplus—while 
serious in itself—was a symptom of a whole 
complex of problems which we had been un- 
able to resolve. We had had new legislation 
in 1964, which had helped on some counts— 
especially in making U.S. cotton available to 
American mills at a competitive price. But 
the new program had failed on other counts, 
and we—along with the House committee 
and others in Congress—felt that we should 
recognize this failure, and take a new ap- 
proach to the need to reduce production and 
expand markets. 

To do this—we had to face up to these 
facts: 

1. Cotton has been losing markets abroad. 
While total farm exports have risen to record 
levels the past 2 years, cotton has fallen back 
to little more than half of the record 7.6 
million bales exported in 1956. 

2. Here at home, cotton has continued to 
lose ground to the test tube fibers. The use 
of synthetics now exceeds the use of cotton, 
despite the fact that cotton consumption has 
been helped by the one-price program in 
effect this year. 

3. The cotton carryover is about to rise to 
a record smashing 15.7 million bales. That's 
the estimate for next August 1, based on this 
year’s big crop. That carryover would be 1.3 
million bales above the all-time high in 
1956—and it represents a rise of 3½ million 
bales in only 2 years. 

4. Costs continue to rise. Cotton cost the 
Government almost $900 million in fiscal 
1965—although $150 million of this can more 
fairly be charges to programs of other years. 
Without new legislation—cost would shoot 
over a billion dollars and continue to rise. 

Those are the problems that the Congress 
has moved to correct. Without action, the 
situation could do nothing but get worse. 
Without action, cotton might well be on its 
way to extinction as a major farm industry 
in this land. Certainly, the cotton program 
would be headed toward total collapse. 

The answer to these threats borrows from 
the experience of the feed grain and wheat 
programs. These programs since 1961 have 
taught us that direct payments to the farmer 
who voluntarily reduces his production can 
strengthen farm income, help eliminate sur- 
pluses, and maintain a working balance be- 
tween production and use, This enables the 
marketplace at home and abroad to function 
effectively. 

In general, the new cotton program—which 
is for 4 years—provides for Government loans 
at a level near the world price. This will 
permit cotton to move freely, and without 
Government participation, into International 
trade. A system of direct payments will 
maintain grower returns at the higher level 
necessary for the U.S, farmer to meet his 
costs and to maintain a decent income for 
himself and his family. 

American cotton will move into 
without subsidy and without the need for 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to take 
any special action to make it competitive. 
There will be no need for equalization pay- 
ments to domestic users of cotton. 

In addition to the commodity loan and 
the price support payment which would be 
available to growers who restrict their plant- 
ings, diversion payments would also be made 
to cooperators based on acreage shifted to 
conservation uses, 

These actions will enable us to move mean- 
ingfully into a year-by-year drawdown on the 
cotton surplus. 

The Carolina grower—along with handlers 
and mill operators and workers of your 
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State will share in the general strengthen- 
ing of the cotton industry that is one of the 
goals of the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965. 

Traditionally, the export market is an es- 
sential outlet for both cotton and tobacco. 
From colonial times, the world markets have 
looked to America for these commodities, and 
our Nation has looked to those exports as 
important items In its balance of trade. 

Historically, America’s cotton farmers have 
exported about one bale out of every three, 
and tobacco growers have exported about 1 
pound out of every 4. When your economy is 
geared to that kind of export level, it is dif- 
ficult and damaging to give up any part of 
it. Moreover, as one of the great trading na- 
tions of history, we shouldn't have to swallow 
that kind of indignity, either in tobacco or 
in cotton. 

In the case of cotton, we have experienced 
an actual decline in exports—a substantial 
one. In tobacco, we have held our exports 
about steady, but we have not maintained 
our share of the growing world market. 

The new programs for both cotton and to- 
bacco are almed at boosting our exports, In 
tobacco, the improvement of crop quality is 
a key part of this effort. In the case of cot- 
ton, the new pr will help make U.S. 
cotton competitive in price by providing a 
loan level near the world market, 

We know that most farm products will 
no longer move in world markets—any more 
than in domestic markets—at artificially 
high prices. They will be guided instead by 
conditions of supply and demand. The Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1965 is a major recog- 
nition of this fact—and as such is a declara- 
tion of our intention to sell aggressively in 
the markets of the world. At the same time, 
smaller nations around the world need not 
be alarmed, The United States will in the 
future, as in the past, be fairminded and 
considerate of the importance of trade to 
them. We will not dump either cotton or 
tobacco on world markets. 


The new and extended commodity pro- 
grams—together with the cropland adjust- 
ment program—will provide the flexibility 
needed to keep pace with a dynamic agricul- 
ture in a changing world. We will be able to 
produce what we need, in the quantities we 
need, when we need them, to satisfy both 
domestic and international purposes. And 
in the process I am confident weill be able 
to continue making food and fiber available 
to consumers at a real cost that drops each 
year, and continue progress toward parity 
of income for the adequate family farm. 

That is why I say the Food and Agricul- 
ture Act of 1965 is opening a new chapter in 
the success story of American agriculture— 

an era of abundance that will be 
truly a blessing to those who produce it as 
well as to consumers of our own country and 
the world. 


Demands To Increase Medicare Already 
Started 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the highly touted medicare bill 
which we were told was going to take 
care of all the medical problems of our 
old people is not yet in effect, but already 
the move is underway to expand it. 
There were those of us who warned that 
the medicare bill passed in this Con- 
gress was only a foot-in-the-door for 
going all the way with Federal medicine. 
Suggestions to expand it are now being 
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made even before we have had the oppor- 
tunity to work the bugs out of the orig- 
inal bill. I wonder, Mr. Speaker, how 
long those who toil in America to provide 
the necessities and good things of life 
for themselves and their families, are 
going to stand for the introduction ‘of 
more and more programs to provide 
housing, medical care, recreation, 
clothes, education for everyone regard- 
less of the individual’s willingness to 
work and help share the cost? 

The following editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal of October 4, warns of 
some of the programs we may be asked 
to vote upon in the next session of 
Congress: 

Tue Next Locica, STEP 

Suggestions are already sprouting in Con- 
gress for improvements in the new medicare 
program, even though the hospital benefits 
and doctor-bill insurance don't take effect 
until next July. Mostly, you can be sure, 
the proposals would simply mean more Gov- 
ernment service at greater public expense, 

No one quarrels with the idea that society 
should care for its needy, elderly or not. 
That's far different, however, from providing 
care for all elderly citizens, whether they 
need it and want it or not. Once this free- 
care-for-all concept was established, the 
may have been 


Recently, for example, New Jersey's Demo- 
cratic Senator, Harrison A. WAs, ad- 
vanced what he considers the next logical 
step after medicare. He calls it “preventi- 
care.” The idea, he told the Senate, is to 
provide a voluntary program under which 
persons over 65 would be warned of coming 
chronic diseases in time to ease or avert 
them. Eventually, the Senator said, he 
visualizes a nationwide network of health 
screening centers. 

It’s certain that preventicare won’t be the 
end of it. Already there are other proposals 
for broadening health care for elderly Amer- 
icans. And if it’s perfectly proper for the 
Government to look after the health needs 
of all its older citizens, rich or poor, sooner 
or later someone will insist it's discrimina- 
tory to draw the age line at 65. 

Moreover, if Americans can be totally re- 
lieved of the burden of looking after their 
own health, what's to stop the Government 
from taking over citizens’ other responsi- 
bilities? Washington could provide homes 
for all, jobs for people who want to work and 
incomes even for those who don’t. There 
are, in fact, would-be opinionmakers who 
urge some such all-pervasive “lifeacare.” 

To many of us the prospect may seem 
absurd. But once you accept the premise 
that citizens must turn over their health 
problems to Government, whether they want 
to or not, lifeacare is only a few logical steps 
away. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or Laws OF THE UNTTED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconn semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
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the Record. without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record — The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the dally Recor as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be tted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript— When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 

ed, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Record for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recor of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 


morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the of 


the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without a 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the , the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecogD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections ——The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
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unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not Include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
& speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 


The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 


11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
a ee the 3 and shall make 
su! e reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


His Holiness, Pope Paul VI—An 
Emissary for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, October 4 
will long be remembered not only as a 
historic event for those of the Roman 
Catholic faith but also as a unique en- 
deavor to secure a just peace for the 
world. 

The visit of his holiness, Pope Paul VI 
to New York was one of the great mo- 
ments of history because it marked the 
first visit of a reigning pontiff to the 
New World. Discovered as it was by a 
man of Italian origin, Christopher Co- 
lumbus, and dedicated in its Constitu- 
tion to spiritual, intellectual, and phys- 
ical freedom for all its people, it was 
meaningful that another man of Italian 
origin should journey to the shores of 
the United States on a pilgrimage of 
peace to plead for the rights of all 
peoples. 

The Pope's presence brought moral 
strength to the United Nations, faltering 
in this changing world, in its purpose to 
bind men together. His message of 
peace underscored the ultimate purpose 
of this world organization—its total 
commitment to peace, 

In speaking of the worth and necessity 
of the United Nations Charter, his holi- 
ness reminded the nations of the world 
that the edifice of peace which they are 
constructing does not rest upon merely 
material foundations, for it would then 
be a house built upon sand; its base is 
in fact, the conscience of man. Scien- 
tific discoveries do not endanger the lives 
of men or threaten to end human prog- 
ress, Pope Paul declared, for they can 
be utilized for the good of man. Instead, 
the danger is man himself, when he em- 
ploys the tools devised by science for war 
instead of using them as a means to bet- 
ter the lot of his fellow men. 

The Pope characterized his visit to 
the headquarters of the United Nations 
as an opportunity for a moment of re- 
flection upon spiritual values—a mo- 
ment to remember our common origin, 
our history and our common human 
destiny. Most importantly, by encour- 
aging us to regard the rights of our fel- 
low men as we do our own, His Holiness 
also gave us cause to reaffirm our goals 
and to strengthen our convictions in un- 
dertaking the betterment of all men. 

It was indeed auspicious that Octo- 
ber 4, the day of the Pope’s pilgrimage 
for peace, was also a day dedicated by 
the Catholic Church to the Saint of 
Peace, St. Francis of Assisi. I would like 
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to conclude my tribute with the prayer 
of St. Francis, from which Pope Paul 
quoted on several occasions during his 
trip to the United Nations and which 
will be remembered as an often quoted 
favorite of Eleanor Roosevelt: 

Lord, make me an instrument of Thy 
peace; where there is hatred, let me sow 
love; where there is injury, pardon; where 
there is doubt, faith; where there is despair, 
hope; where there is darkness, light; and 
where there is sadness, joy. 

O Divine Master, grant that I may not 50 
much seek to be consoled as to console; to 
be understood as to understand; to be loved, 
as to love; for it is in giving that we receive, 
it is in pardoning that we are pardoned, and 
it is in dying that we are born to eternal 
life. 


The Education Decade in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 30, 1965, it was my privilege to de- 
liver the keynote speech at the combined 
fifth, sixth, and seventh district con- 
vention of the Idaho Education Associa- 
tion. The meeting was held in Pocatello, 
Idaho, and was attended by more than 
2,000 schoolteachers. 

In my remarks, I attempted to trace 
the evolution of our public school sys- 
tem from its earliest days, and to under- 
score the present need for an adequate 
program of Federal aid. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the text of my address. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE EDUCATION DECADE IN AMERICA 
(An address by Senator FRANK CHURCH, Of 
Idaho) 

It has been my good fortune to have 
served in the U.S. Senate during years that 
might well be described as the education 
decade in America. 

These years—in the Nation generally and 
in Idaho as well—have been marked by an 
expansion in the dimensions of education, 
quite without parallel in the history of our 
country. 

Whether we have done too much—or not 
enough depends upon the standard one ap- 
plies. I recall the day, not long ago, when 
our youngest son, Chase, went off for his first 
day in school. Bethine and I could hardly 
walt for him to come home and report. 
“How was school?” I asked. He thought for 
& moment and then replied: “Compared to 
what?” 

None of us can doubt that, as compared 
to the little red schoolhouse of yesteryears, 
public education has made enormous strides. 
But the proper test relates to how well our 


schools are equipping young people to cope 
with the spiraling requirements of today and 
tomorrow. 

In our lifespan, we have witnessed an ac- 
celeration so vast that words are 
insufficient to describe it. We fall back upon 
a word of maximum impact, once confined to 
the narrow field of gun powder, dynamite, 
and TNT: explosion. 

How else can we capsule the sudden, 

staggering upsurge in the world’s popula- 
tion? How else can we define the massive 
proliferation of technology and the immen- 
sity of its impact upon our lives? How else 
can we sum up the burgeoning industrializa- 
tion and urbanization of America that has 
so transformed our culture? Never in his- 
tory has a revolution. borne by bayonets, 
produced changes that even compare with 
those we have experienced peacefully in this 
age of the most fundamental explosion of 
all—the knowledge explosion. 

Scientific knowledge grows so fast that the 
most advanced computers are pressed to keep 
pace. Ninety-five percent of all the scientists 
who ever lived are alive today. Little won- 
der, then, that I should discoyer my older 
boy passing me by in mathematics in his 
sophomore year in high school, or that en- 
trance requirements to the best colleges have 
vaulted almost out of reach. What a load 
this places on our youngsters, and what a 
challenge it imposes upon our public schools. 

Never was the need so great for capable 
teachers, adequately educated and fairly 
paid. Never were the requirements so de- 
manding for up-dated texts, new lab equip- 
ment, special audio and visual aids, and 
modern school facilities. 

The price tag for covering today's educa- 
tional needs must necessarily come high, 
much higher than ever before. Raising the 
money lies at the root of the current debate 
over public education, as it has since the 
early days of our Republic. 

When the Founding Fathers overthrew 
the rule of George III and established a 
radical new government based upon the 
principle of popular control, they set in mo- 
tion a political system which logically called 
for universal education, Thomas Jefferson 
Was among the first to observe that an un- 
educated people could not long expect to 
remain free. 

Even so, the 18th century ended and the 
19th century was well advanced, before a tax- 
supported system of compulsory public edu- 
cation was finally established in this country. 
It was immensely difficult for the progressive 
forces to overcome the traditionalists. 

Though we have largely forgotten the old 

ents establishing public 
schools, it is useful to review them, for they 
bear a close resemblance, philosophically, to 
the present controversy over the trend in 
financing today's educational needs. 

We should remember that public schools 
were once attacked as a dangerous socialist 
scheme. The conservatives of our early 
period argued that education of children was 
the proper responsibility of the parents, and 
that the training any child received ought 
to correspond with the family’s place in the 
community. Thus, the landed gentry fur- 
nished its sons with the finest education 
money could buy, involving private tutors in 
the younger and later placement at a 
suitable private university, while the daugh- 
ters learned the social graces at exclusive 
finishing schools. The craftsmen of the com- 
munity taught their own children to read 
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and write, and then apprenticed their sons 
to a trade. The unskilled were left to forage 
for themselves, and most of them remained 
illiterate. 

It was recognized that this custom imposed 
a gross inequality of educational oppor- 
tunity upon the newly born, but this was 
justified as the natural consequence of the 
inequality in wealth. The few who were 
rich were inclined to oppose education for 
the many who were poor; they suspected 
it would lead to mischief, to unwanted 

in the social order, and quite pos- 
sibly to a serious challenge of their own 
prerogatives. In any case, they recoiled from 
the radical notion that they—through taxa- 
tion—should help to pay for the education 
of others. 

It was not until the rise of the middle class 
in America that the battle for a universal 
system of tax-supported public schools was 
finally won. Victory came in the name of 
Offering every child, regardless of station, 
an equal educational opportunity, even 
though the actual offering, in the beginning, 
was a meager one indeed. 

Since then, the trend in public education 

has always been in the direction of achiev- 
ing a broader measure of equal educational 
. The key to 
ultimate success the same today as it 
was a century ago: 5 enough money 
in the places where It is needed to accomplish 
the goal. 
At the turn of the present century, the 
majority of our people still live on the farm. 
The educational needs of our rural society 
for reading, writing, and arithmetic, were 
reasonably well met by public schools fi- 
nanced entirely from taxes imposed on local 
property owners. But with the rapid growth 
of our cities, and the concentration of wealth 
in urban areas, country schools began to fall 
far behind their city cousins. Inequality of 
wealth between rich and poor counties, in- 
stead of between the rich and poor citizens 
of earlier days, began to occasion marked. 
disparity in the kind and quality of educa- 
tion furnished the youngsters of America. 
Once again, the battle for more equal treat- 
ment was renewed. 

State governments, which had previously 
left the financing of public schools entirely 
to the localities, were now solicited for tax 
support. State revenues came largely from 
the richer counties, and were usually drawn 
from excise and income taxes borne by all 
the people, rather than from real property 
owners alone. The treasury of the State 
government was the obvious place to look, 
if the rising costs of advancing education 
were to be met, and the developing gaps be- 
tween city and country schools were to be 
closed. 

Yet this step in the evolving system of 
financing our public schools was long and 
bitterly contested. Representatives of the 
richer counties in State legislatures often 
resisted the appropriation of State funds, 
drawn largely from their constituents, to 
subsidize the schools of the poorer counties. 

to- 


fed by fixed habits of mind and settled 
prejudice. In the name of protecting the 
little red schoolhouse, they tried to preserve 
the built-in inequalities favoring their par- 
ticular localities. 

Fortunately, the vitality of the principle 
that had originally given birth to our public 
school system proved too strong to overcome. 
State governments began to assist the pub- 
lic schools in accordance with statuatory 
formulas which helped to further the equal- 
ization of educational opportunity. 

I mention these events from the past be- 
cause, without them, we lack mooring for 
the present or guideposts for the future. 
In our time, we have seen the familiar bat- 
tlelines redrawn over the issue of Federal 

ald to education. 
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This is rather odd, in a way, because the 
Federal Government has traditionally given 
financial support to public education 
throughout our history; in fact, the Contin- 
ental Congress initiated the first aid pro- 
gram before the Constitution was adopted. 

It was 180 years ago that the Land Ordi- 
nance of 1785 set aside a portion of the pub- 
lic lands in the Northwest Territory for the 
endowment of schools. The ordinance was 
carried on the strength of the argument that 
special help was needed on the Great Lakes 
frontier if our pioneers were to catch up 
with the better established, the more devel- 
oped and settled parts of the country. 

Eighty years later, in 1862, Congress passed 
the Land Grant College Act, giving the new 
States of the growing Union a substantial 
subsidy, in the form of special grants of 
land, to further higher education in agricul- 
ture and the mechanical arts. Idaho is one 
of many States which owes its first univer- 
sity to the Morrill Act. The program con- 
tinues to the present day, and many a land- 
grant college draws subsistence from it. 

In 1917 Congress added a new dimension 
to Federal aid to education with the 
of the Vocational Training Act. ‘This pro- 
gram also continues to the present day. 
Last year, Idaho schools received about $300,- 
000 from the Federal Government in sup- 
port of locally conducted vocational train- 
ing classes. This year, the sum will approach 
half a million. 

The third major addition to the Federal 
aid program was approved by Congress nearly 
20 years ago, when the School Lunch Act 
of 1946 was passed. Last year, this lunch 
program brought $585,000 worth of Federal 
financing Into Idaho schools; this year, the 
total will reach $636,000. 

The next enactment of Federal financial 
assistance to our public schools, one with 
which you have long been familiar, related 
to impacted areas, that is, to communities 
affected by a heavy concentration of Federal 
activity. We have many such areas in 
Idaho—53 school districts to be exact. Thir- 
teen of these derive more than 10 percent of 
their total operating revenues from the Fed- 
eral Government. In the last biennial, this 
program alone accounted for more than 82 
million in Federal aid to the public schools 
of Idaho. 

Then, in 1958, following my own election 
to the Senate, came the passage of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, which em- 
braced both colleges and secondary schools. 
Federal loans to needy college students were 
included under one title of the act; other 
titles provided Federal money for equipment 
and improved su; services in the 
secondary schools in the flelds of science, 
mathematics, history, civics, geography, mod- 
ern foreign languages, English, and reading. 
The maps in many of your classrooms today 
may well owe their existence to the National 
Defense Education Act. During this school 
year, more than 62 million worth of the 
National Defense Education Act allotments 
will come to Idaho. 

The year 1963 saw the enactment of the 
Higher Education Facilities Act, providing 
Federal grants and loans to colleges for 
classroom buildings, science laboratories, and 
libraries. 

But this year, 1965, is, by any standard 
of measurement, the greatest year for public 
education in the history of Congress. By 
happy coincidence, the same can be said for 
our own State legislature. 

Here In Idaho, the year began on a warn- 
ing note. The Idaho Education Association 
issued a forthright pronouncement: “Idaho 
has slipped behind neighboring States,” the 
association reported. “The unmet educa- 
tional needs of Idaho are urgent, the educa- 
tional inequalities among its schools severe, 
and the State's effort to meet these needs 
and to adjust these inequalities is consider- 
ably less than it ought to be * * * the long- 
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er the delay in providing adequate public 
school support, the more disasterous will be 
the consequences for Idaho's present pros- 
perity and future growth.” 

To its everlasting credit, Idaho's legisla- 
ture rose responsibly to the challenge. State 
support for public education was increased 
by an impressive 42 percent, and a State 
sales tax was approved to raise the neces- 
sary money. After lingering neglect, Idaho 
responded to the urgent needs of her young 
people for better schools. 

At the same time, acting on the national 
front, Congress responded to President John- 
son's call for a greatly expanded Federal aid 
to education program. On April 11th of this 
year, the President signed the Elementary- 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 into law. 
Your own NEA special report heralded the 
bill in these words: 

“It represents the greatest single commit- 
ment ever made by the Federal Government 
for the improvement of education in the 
elementary and secondary schools of this 
Nation.” 

Under this bill, some $2 million in Federal 
funds will be avallable annually to Idaho 
schools for the improvement of educational 
opportunities for less fortunate children. 
Another million will become available for 
library resources and librarian training, for 
the establishment of research, and for ex- 
pansion and strengthening of our State De- 
partment of Education. 

While this measure contalns much aid for 
our secondary and elementary schools, it ne- 
glects one important item, matching money 
for construction of school buildings. Ac- 
cordingly, Iam cosponsoring e bill to provide 
Federal funds for elementary and secondary 
school construction. At present, such funds 
are limited to federally impacted school dis- 
tricts. I would broaden the assistance to 
provide Federal help where the need exists 
and where it cannot be adequately met at 
the local level. 

I am also cosponsoring a bill to provide 
tax relief for teachers who are improving 
their professional education in summer 
courses at college, making the expenses in- 
curred, beyond those required to retain your 
positions, tax deductible. 

As I speak to you this afternoon, there Is 
pending in Congress a companion bill to the 
Elementary-Secondary Education Act. This 
is the Higher Education Act of 1965 that 
will accomplish for our colleges and univer- 
sities what the earlier act is to do for the 
elementary and secondary schools. It in- 
corporates and improves upon the Higher Ed- 
ucation Facilities Act of 1963. Included is 
Federal support for college-operated adult 
education programs; college library expan- 
sion and librarian training for developing 
colleges; college undergraduate scholarships 
tor those with ability but without financial 
means to further their education; Federal 
insurance of reduced interest private loans 
to college students; fellowships for teachers 
studying for master’s degrees; and a national 
teacher corps to work in underprivilegd 
areas. 


During my years in the Senate, I have 
consistently supported this expanding pro- 
gram of Federal aid to education. I regard 
it as a natural extension of our historic 
effort to equalize educational opportunity 
for all our children. We live in one Nation 
all of us together. Each success in develop- 
ing a child's full potential contributes to our 
general well-being; each failure subtracts 
from the whole. r 

If I had lived in the early part of the last 
century, I would have joined in the struggle 
to set up the public schools. If I had en- 
tered politics 30 years ago, I would have been 
one of those supporting the effort then in 
progress to secure contributions from State 
governments in support of local schools. 80 
it is that today, in order to meet the rising 
costs of modern education, and to achieve a 
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larger measure of equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all our children, I naturally find 
myself in the ranks of those who work for an 
adequate Federal-aid program. 

The argument that Federal ald merely en- 
tails sending Idaho tax dollars to Washing- 
ton and then returning them again to Idaho, 
less handling charges, simply is not true. 
We shall receive back, on the average, be- 
tween $2 and $3 for every dollar Idaho tax- 
payers contribute to the Federal aid to 
education programs. This is just like put- 
ting a dollar bill on the table, and getting 
$3 in exchange. The extra Federal money 
comes from the richer industrial States with 
dense populations, and higher per capita in- 
come. From these States, the bulk of the 
Federal income tax, both te and per- 
sonal, is collected. New York alone con- 
tributes about one-fifth of all the money 
paid into the Federal Treasury. 

Is it fair to use New York, Massachusetts, 
or Michigan dollars to help support public 
schools in Idaho? Of course it is. Every 
time one of us buys a new car in Pocatello, 
American Falls, or Montpelier, we are 
Turnishing Idaho dollars to Michigan manu- 
facturers; every time we buy a suit of clothes 
or a pair of shoes, Idaho money is being con- 
tributed to the profits of some clothing firm 
in New York, or some shoe factory in New 
England. Only the Federal Government can 
tax these profits in the developed, industrial 
States, and then redistribute the money 
among all the States, as the needs of the 
whole Nation may require. 

Indeed, this is the very way we have built 
one great nation. What if Idaho, with fewer 
than 10 persons per square mile, had no help 
from the Federal Government on roads? 
Why we would still be motoring in the dirt. 
Because we have access to Federal matching 
funds, drawn mainly from the densely pop- 
ulated States, Idaho is building a modern 
highway system that will equal any in the 
country, even as it will serve the needs of the 
country. Over 60 percent of the cost of our 
primary roads, and over 90 percent of the 
cost of our interstate highways, is paid for 
with Pederal money. 

The country requires good roads, but it 
has even greater need for good schools. The 
boy who lives in Beverly Hills need not 
worry, but the boy who lives in the hills of 
Idaho is also entitled to a school that can 
help him develop his full capabilities. This 
is the best investment our country can make 
in its future. It is the reason I favor Federal 
aid to education. 

In saying this, I take nothing away from 
the credit due Idaho teachers or our local 
school districts. I myself am a product of 
the public schools of Idaho, and I am very 
proud of it. I believe in maximum local 
control over our public schools, and every bill 
in aid of education for which I have voted 
in the Senate has contained copper-riveted 
prohibitions against Federal intrusion. The 
long history of Federal aid programs clearly 
demonstrates that national financial help 
can be secured without the sacrifice of local 
direction, management, or control of our 
public schools. 

So, for all you have done to preserve the 
integrity of our public education, and to 
improve its scope and quality, I salute you. 
I know you take the same pleasure I do in 
seeing young graduates of Idaho schools 
climb eagerly up life’s ladder, competing 
successfully with all comers. 

A young man from Ashton Is today in 
Washington for a year's study as a presi- 
dential fellow, 1 of 15 selected from among 
the Nation’s outstanding scholars. Follow- 
ing him into my office, not long ago, came a 
young woman, a graduate of the College of 
Idaho, with a scholarship for advanced study 
at the London School of Economics. 

On my own staff is a young lawyer from 
Idaho Falls who was student body president 
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at Notre Dame, while another of my assist- 
ants, from Boise, was a Rhodes scholar. 

My wife and I recently heard a group of 
novices of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
bring a blasé Washington audience to its 
feet, cheering. The star performer was a 
young baritone from Sandpoint, Idaho. 

Thank you for the help you have given 
these young comers, for the motivation you 
have supplied, for the desire you have 
nurtured in them to achieve such excellence. 

Thank you for every child you have helped 
along the upward path which leads to the 
knowledge that sets men free. 


Mansfield Apologizes for Congress’ Haste 
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OF TENNESSEE 
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Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I find it highly encouraging 
when Democrat leaders too apologize 
and state openly that they are concerned 
with the haste and waste of the 89th 
Congress, a view which I have expressed 
many times. I refer specifically to the 
recent statement of the Honorable MIKE 
MANSFIELD. I would like to share the fol- 
lowing news account of the Senator's 
speech with my colleagues: 

From the Knoxville Journal, Oct. 4, 1965] 
MANSFIELD APOLOGIZES FOR CONGRESS’ HASTE 
(By Willard Edwards) 

WASHINGTON, October 3.—MIKE MANSFIELD, 
of Montana, the Senate Democratic major- 
ity leader, was once proclaimed a saint on 
earth by Senator GEORGE SMATHERS, Demo- 
crat, of Florida, 

Smatuers tendered his tribute in admira- 
tion of Mans¥FIELp’s demonstrated qualities 
humility, tolerance, and long-suffering pa- 
tlence under stress. 

There were few dissenters at the time and 
their doubts faded this week as MANSFIELD 
bared his soul in a confession of painful 
honesty. 

The act required superhuman qualities not 
common to earthly mortals, all agreed and 
there was also a suspicion that MANSFIELD 
was risking political martyrdom. 

During the wrath of the White House, 
Manspretp Issued a virtual apology for the 
haphazard and hasty manner in which Con- 
gress has legislated at this session under 
pressures from President Johnson, 

He sounded a warning of dangers ahead as 
ill-considered laws, containing admitted defi- 
ciencies, began to operate. 

It was the duty of Congress, he said, to 
regain its almost-forgotten power of “legis- 
lative oversight.” This phrase means that 
Congress has the duty and the authority to 
examine the effects of laws it has enacted 
with a view to correcting them, if necessary. 

MANSFELD is a former college professor 
and he garbed his criticism in discreet 
phrases. But his message was clear and it 
did not sit well, according to report, with 
the Senate majority leader who preceded 
him, now occupying the White House. 

MANSFIELD gave his message first on Tues- 
day to a conference of 68 Democratic Sena- 
tors, attending the last such session of the 
year. On the following day, in order to 
insure its permanent recording, he placed 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. He did not 
read it aloud, as is customary. Fortitude 
has its limits. 
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According to tradition, MANsFIELD should 
have used this occasion to summarize the 
achievements of the session, glorifying them 
as notable contributions to peace and pros- 
perity in the Nation. This was the habit of 
Johnson when he was majority leader. 

But Mansrrevp said simply that it had been 
“an exceptional session.“ 

“You who made it so are well aware of 
that fact so there is no need to dwell upon 
its achievements,” he remarked. 

He thus mildly dismissed a legislative rec- 
ord of stunning magnitude and revolution- 
ary implications, destined to affect the lives 
of most Americans for decades to come. 

It was the manner in which major bills 
were passed that disturbed MANSFIELD. As 
he continued, all his listeners knew he was 
referring to White House demands for speed, 
the use of pressure tactics and gag rules 
snd the edict against amendments which 
might delay action even when they were 
widely recognized as beneficial. 

“The President has stated that Congress 
should be able to get out of here early next 
year,” MANSFIELD recalled. “I hope that will 
be the case and recent experience obviously 
suggests a prudent caution. 

“I welcome and applaud the President's 
view that he does not expect an like 
the volume of substantive legislation next 
year that we have had this year.” 

His thin, pale face revealing his distress, 
MANSFIELD got down to cases. 

“The scope of achievements in the last 8 
or 9 months marks any repetition of the 
volume of significant legislation which has 
been cleared in the present session not only 
unlikely but, in my judgment, undesirable,” 
he said. 

“What is indicated, it seems to me, is that 
barring some crisis in foreign 
policy, the main concern of the Senate in 
the second session will be the perfection, 
the elaboration and the refinement of the 
basic legislation which underpins major 
Federal programs. Indeed, that is likely to 
be the main concern not only in the next 
session but for some years to come.” 

MANSFIELD caled upon his fellow Demo- 
crats, particularly the committee chairmen, 
to study, in preparation for the next session, 
“the frequently mentioned but generally 
underexercised function of legislative over- 
sight.” 

“It is hardly possible to set in legislative 
motion so many new Federal approaches to 
the Nation’s problems without leaving a 
number of gaps and any number of rough 
edges, overextensions, and overlaps,” he 
continued. 

“The best time to catch these shortcom- 
ings, it seems to me, is before they become 
solidified by repetition into the administra- 
tive practices of the department and 
agencies.” 

The Senate Appropriations and Govern- 
ment Operations ttees, MANSFIELD 
noted, are supposed to concern themselves 
with the operation of laws after they are 
passed, but these committees find it difficult 
to keep up with the current activities and 
specific problems brought to light. 

“They can hardly be expected to take on 
the immense additional task of oversight in 
connection with the Federal program of great 
magnitude which has been initiated,” he 
said. “The other committees should not just 
sit and wait for the departments and agen- 
cies to present them with suggestions for 
corrective or elaborative legislation. 

“The Senate, itself, must take a measure 
of legislative initiative with a view to bring- 
ing in, during the next session, such correc- 
tive, contractive, or elaborate as may be 
indicated. 

“The Senate can and should make every 
effort to keep the major Federal programs on 
the right track—to keep them there, or to 
return them to it—as the case may be. That, 
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too, is a way of serving the Nation’s needs, 
no less vital perhaps than was the enact- 
ment of these in the first place.” 

MANSFIELD, It was learned, was 3 
perturbed about the ultimate cost of the 
Great Society programs started this year. 
Most of them carry authorizations for con- 
stantly increased spending over the year. 
Be; with a first-year cost of approxi- 
mately $9 billion, according to one estimate, 
the new programs could snowball to $100 bil- 
lion annually in a decade, if not cut back, 
running up the annual cost of Government 
to $200 billion. 

The majority leader's candor was not rel- 
ished by most Democrats, particularly those 
up for reelection next year. Thirty-three 
Democratic Senators and 293 Democratic 
Representatives, who will be campaigning in 
1966, are averse to a program of reappraisal 
of laws they rushed to passage or a study of 
the Nation's capacity to pay for them. They 
see no political benefit in the disclosure of 
flaws and deficiencies, diplomatically labeled 
“gaps, rough edges, extensions, overlaps, and 

" by MANSFIELD. 

“We have been deploring all session the 
manner in which Great Society legislation 
has been enacted,” remarked Representative 
Metyiw R. Lamp, of Wisconsin, chairman of 
the House GOP conference. “Time after 
time, bills were jammed to passage amid 
widespread mt on both sides that 
they contained blatant ‘deficiencies. Every- 
thing was sacrificed for speed under the lash 
of the presidential whip. 

“Now the majority leader sees the needs 
for cleaning up the deficiencies in these 
hastily drafted measures. He wants Congress 
to get these programs ‘returned to the right 
track.“ It's too bad that Congress wasn’t 
permitted time enough to put them on the 
right track in the first place. 


Corning Glass Works Holds Board Meet- 
ing at Martinsburg, W. Va.—Successful 
Company Installations in Four Com- 
munities in State 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, Cor- 
ning Glass Works is nationally known as 
a manufacturer of a wide range of attrac- 
tive and useful consumer items. House- 
wives in every State are familiar with 
Corning Ware as a quality product in the 
field of cooking utensils. 

West Virginians are gratified that this 
respected and successful company has 
enjoyed remarkable expansion in our 
State. At present, Corning operates four 
plants in West Virginia: Martinsburg, 
Parkersburg, Paden City, and Buck- 
hannon. More than 1,500 different 
products are made in the facilities 
located in the Mountain State, and ap- 
proximately 1,500 of our citizens are em- 
ployed in the Corning complex. 

On Wednesday, October 6, the board of 
directors of Corning Glass Works con- 
ducted a board meeting at the Martins- 
burg plant. This was only the second 
time in the company’s history that such 
a gathering has been held outside of New 
York City. 
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The previous evening, Mr. President, it 
was my privilege to attend a dinner 
meeting which marked the 5th anni- 
versary of Corning’s Martinsburg plant, 
and the 50th anniversary of the com- 
pany’s consumer products division. Also 
present on this occasion were: Hon. 
Hulett C. Smith, Governor of West 
Virginia; Senator ROBERT C. BYRD; 
Representative HARLEY O. STAGGERS, and 
numerous State and community leaders. 
Among Corning official were: Amory 
Houghton, Jr., chairman of the board; 
William C. Decker, chairman of the 
executive committee; R. Lee Waterman, 
president; Frederick H. Knight, secre- 
tary and corporate counsel; Thomas 
Waaland, treasurer; and, Robert W. Fos- 
ter, controller. 

A highlight of the program was the 
creative and informative manner in 
which company officials explained 
products, production methods, and de- 
velopmental plans of the Corning Glass 
Works. Making effective use of slides 
and other visual aids, these department 
heads were able to clearly illustrate the 
progressive thinking which has been the 
hallmark of Corning’s growth. 

Mr. President, I am gratified to report 
that the association between West 
Virginia and our citizens and the Corn- 
ing Glass Works, has been one which has 
brought mutual benefits, lasting friend- 
ships, and growing respect. Our people 
have found this responsible firm a will- 
ing partner in efforts to strengthen the 
region through increased industrial 
capability and community development. 

On the other hand, Corning officials 
have frequently expressed to me their 
appreciation for the enthusiastic man- 
ner in which their organization has been 
received in West Virginia. At each plant 
location, they report, Corning has re- 
ceived an attitude of cooperation, with 
civic groups and individual citizens work- 
ing energetically to make the installation 
a success. That goal is being achieved. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Appendix at this 
point, a news story from the October 6, 
1965, Martinsburg Journal, which reports 
on the recent board meeting conducted 
by the officers of Corning Glass Works. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

CoRrNING GLASS Heap LAUDS MARTINSBURG 

Corning Glass Works is still congratulating 
itself for its decision to build a plant in Mar- 
tinsburg in 1960, the company's chief execu- 
tive officer said here last night. 

Amory Houghton, Jr., chairman of the 
board, said Corning’s experience in Martins- 
burg has been “very pleasant and profitable.” 
He added: “We were happy then, and we are 
happy now; we had opportunity then, and 
we have opportunity now.“ 

He spoke at a dinner at the Martinsburg 
Country Club attended by Corning's board 
of directors and a group of State and com- 
munity representatives. Among the guests 
were Gov. Hulett C. Smith, Senator JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH, Senator ROBERT C. BYRD, and Rep- 
resentative HARLEY O. STAGGERS. 

The dinner marked the fifth anni 
of the Martinsburg plant, as well as the 50th 
anniversary of the company’s consumer 
products division, of which the local plant 
is an operating unit. 

Today the directors held a regular 
board meeting at the plant—the second time 
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in the company’s history that a board meet- 
ing has been held outside New York City. 

In his remarks, Houghton traced the 
growth of the Martinsburg plant over the last 
5 years. He said the plant's product line has 
grown from four products in 1960 to 46 differ- 
ent products today—products that are 
shipped throughout the United States and 
to 36 foreign countries. He added that the 
plant’s Corning Ware line is being introduced 
abroad at the rate of one new country every 
90 days. 

In addition, Houghton said, in the last 5 
years plant sales have more than doubled, 
employment has increased by more than 50 
percent, and the plant itself has been en- 
larged by almost one-third, representing a 
capital investment of more than $4,500,000 
in addition to initial $10 million expenditure. 
He congratulated the plant manager, Robert 
A. Sanders, “for your leadership in papine 
to make this growth possible," 

Houghton also paid tribute to Governor 
Smith “as a man who understands both the 
social and economic problems of the State.” 

The Governor, in brief remarks, said the 
State of West Virginia “is proud and happy 
Corning has had such a fine experience in 
this State.” He said the company “has made 
a significant contribution to the State by 
being a good citizen.” 

In addition to Its Martinsburg plant, Corn- 
ing has West Virginia facilities at Parkers- 
burg, Paden City, and Buckhannon. In total, 
the company produces more than 1,500 differ- 
ent products In West Virginia. 

Martinsburg Mayor J. Bernard Hutzler also 
spoke, extending a welcome to the 
board of directors on behalf of the city. 

The mayor congratulated the company for 
the caliber of people it has placed In its local 
plant. “These people not only have done a 
good job for the plant and company,” he 
said, “but have also taken an active part in 
the social, education, literary, and sports life 
of the community. They have made them- 
selves a part of our city.” 

Toastmaster for the dinner was James H. 
Bierer, a Corning vice president and general 
manager of its consumer products division. 

He said that the Martinsburg plant's suc- 

cess in large measure can be traced to the 
help that you people and your 8 
have so generously given.” 

Blerer added: 

“The people of Martinsburg and the sur- 
rounding area who have come to work at the 
Martinsburg plant are responsible and dedi- 
cated people and the results of their labors 
manifest themselves in an efficient manu- 
facturing facility and in a dynamic product 
line now to be found in 50,000 retail sane: 
and 41 million American homes.” 

He then concluded; 

“This friendly town of Martinsburg has 
more than lived up to the promises that were 
made to us in 1959. You have made us feel 
at home here.” 

Following the board meeting this morn- 
ing, the Corning directors toured the Mar- 
tinsburg plant, and then went on to the com- 
pany's plant at Greencastle, Pa., for a tour of 
that plant. They were scheduled to depart 
by air later this afternoon. 


Traffic Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KEN W. DYAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. DYAL. Mr. Speaker, the 89th 
Congress has been involved in a continu- 
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ing study affecting the course of traffic 
safety, and by introduction of resolutions 
concern has been expressed regarding 
this growing problem. 

In my congressional district, I am 
pleased to note that under the auspices 
of the Apple Valley Lions Club of our Hi- 
Desert area in San Bernardino County, 
Calif., and the California Highway Pa- 
trol something specific has been done to 
create both an awareness of the problem 
and actual accomplishment of specific 
training to aid the driving public. Iam 
referring to the Hi-Desert Safety Clinic. 

This traffic safety clinic is the first of 
its kind anywhere in the United States 
and, in its operation, unique in the field 
of traffic safety. The clinic promoted 
awareness by all drivers of the need for 
safe driving, understanding of traffic 
laws, and a long overdue appreciation 
for the mechanically safe vehicle. Of 
particular interest to me was the rather 
large attendance of teenage drivers as 
participants in the clinic. In fact, the 
majority of those enrolled in the clinic 
who participated in the autogymkhana 
were under 20 years of age. 

My purpose in mentioning this re- 
markable clinic is to invite the attention 
of the Lions International to the worth- 
while efforts and success of their member 
club of my district, and since there are 
State highway patrols throughout our 
Nation I encourage others to copy the 
fine venture the Lions have made in the 
Apple Valley-Hi-Desert area. ‘Traffic 
safety is a national problem and a traffic 
safety clinic like this one multiplied 
throughout the Nation could do much to 
prevent the mounting death and damage 
rates. 


Colorado Football's Galloping Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, now 
that the football season is in full swing, 
it might well be appropriate to call atten- 
tion to a delightful article which appears 
in the October 1965, issue of Harpers 
magazine. Subtitled “Memoirs of a Big- 
time Coach,” the article is authored by 
Dr. William E. (Bud) Davis, the newly 
appointed president of Idaho State Uni- 
versity in Pocatello, Idaho. 

Dr. Davis reviews his chaotic year as 
head coach at the University of Colorado 
in a most refreshing way. He titles his 
experience, “Colorado Football's Gallop- 
ing Disaster.” Anyone reading the ar- 
ticle will at once surmise that, although 
nearly everyone at the University of 
Colorado may have been mad at Davis 
before the season had ended, they 
could not have stayed mad at him very 
long. The qualities Dr. Davis displays in 
writing this article augur well for his 
success in the important new position he 
has assumed. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have this 
witty memoir printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. à 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COLORADO FOOTBALL'S GALLOPING DISASTER— 
MEMOIRS OF A BIGTIME COACH 
(By Bud Davis) 

I believe I might be the first coach in the 
history of intercollegiate football to be hung 
in effigy before he got the job. Bonfires, 
student rallies, and protest meetings of the 
football squad accompanied the news of my 
appointment as head football coach at the 
University of Colorado back in the spring of 
1962. Overnight I had graduated from the 
tranquil life of a university alumni director 
into an arena where only the winners survive. 
Truly I was an unknown quantity, accus- 
tomed to obscurity. 

I had first set foot on a college gridiron 
some 16 years earlier, joining an eager group 
of athletes for spring football at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. It was Dal Ward's first year 
as head coach at CU, and every former high 
school football star with the dream of mak- 
ing the varsity turned out with high aspira- 
tions. It was an indication of things to come 
that of the 13 teams organized that first 
week, I was on the 13th. 

I remember my first interview with Coach 
Ward. Frustrated that the full potential of 
my 145 pounds of dynamite and enthusiasm 
was going unnoticed, I cornered him one day 
after practice. 

“Coach Ward,“ I said with dignity, I'm 
not sure whether I should be playing fullback 
or back.“ 

He looked me up and down critically before 
replying, “Frankly, I don't think it makes a 
hell of a lot of difference.” 

I finally ended up as a T-formation .quar- 
terback. That was fine, except for the fact 
that Colorado was running a single wing. 
For 3 years I quarterbacked the scouting 
team. One week I would be the Kansas quar- 
terback, the next week the Missouri quarter- 
back, then the Iowa State quarterback, and 
so on through the season. Every year I ran 
10 different offenses, but never our own. 
Once in a while, however, I did get into a 
game. The coach employed a standing rule 
for using me at crucial times. Whenever we 
got 50 points ahead or 50 points behind, he 


- called on me. 


I shall never forget my first action as a 
varsity player. We were playing Kansas State 
at homecoming in 1948, and things were 
going well. In the fourth quarter we were 
enjoying a 51-point lead, and Coach Ward 
was clearing the bench. As players would 
come out of the game, he would have them 
move to the south end of the bench. Finally 
I was sitting all alone on the north end, 
wondering when I would get my chance. 
With 51 seconds on the clock, Ward walked 
up, looked at me, studied the scoreboard 
clock, shook his head, and started to move 
away. 

At that moment my fraternity brothers 
up in the stands began chanting “We want 
Davis. We want Davis.” Since there was 
a time-out on the field and the crowd had 
long since been lulled into indifference by 
the one-sided score, the idea suddenly ap- 
pealed to the whole stadium. Soon the place 
was roaring with the plea, “We want Davis. 
We want Davis.“ They had no idea who Davis 
was. but they wanted him very badly. (Years 
later, when I was head coach at Colorado, the 
crowd took up the same chant, but for dif- 
ferent reasons.) 

All of this yelling obviously embarrassed 
Coach Ward. He turned to me again, studied 
the scoreboard and the clock once more, and 
said, “Okay, Davis, get in there as defensive 
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halfback. We've got 51 seconds to play. For 
God's sake don't blow our lead.” 

I dashed onto the field. Then I went 
back and got my helmet. As I was adjust- 
ing my chin strap, a Kansas State back ran 
around the end for 40 yards. I bent down to 
pull up my socks, and they completed a pass 
into my territory. I looked over to see how 
the coach was taking all this, and they com- 
pleted another pass for a touchdown. That 
ended my playing career at Colorado. 

“GET YOURSELF A TEAM” 


In the following years I knocked around 
quite a bit, serving in the Marines and teach- 
ing English and coaching football at various 
high schools in the Rocky Mountain area. 
Finally, in 1960, I returned to my alma mater 
as director of alumni relations, In some 
ways this beat coaching. At a crucial mo- 
ment in a big game when it came time to 
decide whether or not to kick on third down, 
I could always poll the alumni, a group 
blessed with perfect 20-20 hindsight. In 
fact, I was so adept at this hindsight that 
when a vacancy suddenly occurred in the 
head coaching position, it seemed a logical 
choice to appoint an alumni director to the 
job. Some people reasoned that alumni and 
their directors had had so much to say about 
the football team for so many years that 
it was time someone gave them the ultimate 
responsibility—a kind of poetic justice. 

Thus, amidst the tensions of the preced- 
ing head coach's dismissal after a champion- 
ship season and a National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association investigation, I became the 
University of Colorado’s 16th football coach. 
The team captain, upon being informed of 
my appointment, told the papers, “You've 
got yourself a coach, now get yourself a 
team.” I was given a 1-year appointment. 
At the time I thought about asking for a 
definite contract covering a longer period, 
then remembered the case of the coach who 
insisted upon and got a lifetime contract. 
After two miserable seasons, the president of 
his university called him in and said, “I 
now officially pronounce you dead.” Also, I 
rationalized that history favored my future. 
In 71 years of intercollegiate football, Colo- 
rado had never fired a losing coach. 

In this predicament, I began casting about 
for someone who had had in col- 
lege coaching, and managed to persuade my 
former coach, Dal Ward, to return as my 
assistant. Ward had been ousted from the 
head coaching job at Colorado in 1958 after 
an 11-year tenure in which he compiled a 
winning percentage of over 600. The emo- 
tional circumstances of his dismissal seemed 
to have focused upon his practice of kick- 
ing on third down. He promised to return 
only on the condition I assume the respon- 
sibility for punting on third down. I told 
him that with my offense, I didn’t think we 
would ever need to punt. He replied that 
with my offense we had better have multiple 
punt formations. 

Dal also gave me some good advice about 
handling alumni. He quoted Herman Hick- 
man of Tennessee and Yale: “Don’t lose all 
the time—that makes them angry. Just win 
often enough to keep them sullen, but not 
mutinous.” 

Meanwhile, we were losing players faster 
than we could coach them. Several players 
were declared ineligible following the NCAA 
and Big Hight Conference meetings, and aca- 
demic ineligibilities took another heavy toll 
later. Each night I anxiously read the news- 
papers to see whom we were losing next; be- 
tween spring practice and our first game we 
lost 35 key players. Newspapers stopped re- 
ferring to us as “The Golden Buffaloes” and 
substituted “The Vanishing Herd.” When 

the contract for a weekly TV pro- 
gram that fall, I started to name it “Where's 
My Line?“ 
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As we prepared for the opening game 
Utah, a nonconference opponent, I 
knew we were in for a long season. When we 
boarded the plane for Salt Lake City, we had 
three juniors and three seniors on the squad, 
and only two of the latter shaved. The rest 
were sophomores who had never heard a shot 
fired in anger in the college wars. For that 
matter, neither had I. In the pregame 
warmup drill, I was acutely sensitive of the 
fact that when our center bent down to snap 
the ball, he was thinner through the should- 
ers than our quarterback was broad across 
the hips. We dropped the Utah game 37 to 
21. 

At a meeting on Sunday morning I tried to 
cheer up a dejected staff, saying, Don't 
worry. The university administration is be- 
hind us all the way.” To which one of the 
assistant coaches replied, “So were the Utah 
pass receivers.” 

The following week we appeared before the 
home crowd for the first time when 
State came to Boulder. We scored early and 
held onto a 6 to 0 lead. Early in the fourth 
quarter our only center got hurt, so we moved 
a language major to this key position. His 
scholarship was excellent, but his snaps to 
the punter left something to be desired. In 
that final period, we had four 
punts blocked. Dal Ward, who by this time 
had turned philosopher, mused, Some teams 
punt out of trouble. We punt into trouble.” 
The game became one long goal-line stand, 
ending with Kansas State 1 foot away from 
the goal, and for 1 week we were leading the 
conference standings—undefeated, untied, 
and unscored upon. 

We hit the road for 3 long weekends 
with games against Kansas, Oklahoma State, 
and Iowa State. The scores were so lopsided 
that it was clear that what had started out 
as a bad situation had begun to deteriorate. 

After a 57 to 19 drubbing by Iowa State, 
we returned home to Boulder. Standing 
there in the drizzling rain, waiting to meet 
the bus, was my family. Little Becky, my 
-year-old daughter, greeted me with a 
big hug, exclaiming, “Daddy, we won. We 
won.“ I felt obliged to tell her the truth— 
that we had really lost. “Oh, I know that,” 
she replied. But it's lots more fun to pre- 
tend we won.” 

The alumni, however, had lost none of 
their sense of humor. At a luncheon in 
Denver, the emcee quipped, “Coach Davis is 
a big success. No one expected him to do 
much with his material this year—and he 
hasn't.” But the worst was yet to come. The 
soft part of the schedule was behind us. 
Ahead lay Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Mis- 
souri, in that order. 

ONE CANNON PER POINT 

We rallied our forces for the homecoming 
game against Nebraska and played a respect- 
able first half, in which we led 6 to 0. That 
was probably our biggest mistake of the 
season. In the first 5 minutes of the second 
half we had so many casualties that our 
stretcher-bearers were exhausted. We lost 
31 to 6. That was followed by a humiliating 
62 to 0 loss to Oklahoma. It was at this 
point that the president called me in and 
informed me that some of the alumni were 
getting restless. Very politely but very firm- 
ly he hinted that we had better win the 
next game or I might be in trouble. “By 
the way,” he added, “whom are you play- 
ing?” 

“Missouri,” I replied. They were undefeat- 
ed at the time and nationally ranked. We 
could only get 25 able-bodied bodies aboard 
the plane for the trip, and when we landed 
at Columbia only 23 would get off. 

I learned the full measure of humility 
that Saturday. I stood on a hostile sideline 
with the score 57 to 0 against us, while some 
40,000 homecoming fans beseeched their team 
to “hit em again, harder, harder.” 

In those 4 weeks, we had had more than 
200 points scored against us. Each time 
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our opponents scored, a cannon was fired. 
Our coaches and players had reached a stage 
of shell shock when we visited Texas Tech. 
We started the game in typical fashion by 
giving up an early score, and, as was our 
custom, anticipated the dreaded report of 
the cannon. I kept waiting for it to go off, 
and, hearing nothing, glanced down at the 
end zone where the ROTC boys were furious- 
ly jerking at a balky lanyard on their howit- 
zer. As the football was dropping into the 
outstretched arms of our sophomore half- 
back, the cannon fired. He left the ground 
about 8 feet as the ball caromed off his 
chest and into the grasp of a Texas Tech 
lineman, Tech soon added another score. 

Texas Tech had a tradition in which a 
masked rider, the Red Raider, rode a black 
stallion around the field after every touch- 
down while the crowd cheered. With my 
attention diverted by the trouble over the 
cannon, I didn’t see the horse that second 
time around. I was probably the only college 
football coach ever run down by a horse on 
the sidelines. 

We almost got back into that ball game. 
Driving for what might have been the tying 
touchdown in the fourth quarter, we threw 
a sideline pass from the 5-yard line. A Texas 
Tech end picked it off at the goal line and 
returned 100 yards for what proved to be 
the winning touchdown. 

On the plane back to Colorado I asked our 
quarterback how he had happened to pick 
that particular man to throw to. He wist- 
fully replied; “Coach, he was the only man 
open.” I had heard this old story before, but 
had never believed it until then. f 

We limped into the final week of a dis- 
astrous season—a season which the sports- 
writers daily reminded the public was the 
worst in the history of Colorado football. 
The baliplayers eagerly rushed home from 
practice to read the evening papers and find 
out whether I had been fired, or whether the 
authorities would wait until after the final 
game to announce the decision. 

I vividly remembered those quiet moments 
before we went out to play the Air Force 
Academy. There was an awful silence, 
broken only by the steady dripping of a leaky 
faucet. As the trainer passed among the 
players handing out chewing gum and daub- 
ing their cheeks with burnt cork, they were 
remote, almost grim. 

I was all choked up as I launched into my 
final speech to that squad. “Lads,” I said, 
“if you beat the Air Force today, Tu resign 
after the game.“ 

They went out and fought like hell. The 
final score was Colorado 34, Air Force Acad- 
emy 10. 

But the memory of that season continues 
to haunt me. I still wake up nights hearing 
not the solid sound of toe aguinst leather 
as a punter gets off a high spiral, but the 
double thud of toe hitting leather hitting 
opponent, followed by the vision of 22 play- 
ers chasing the ball toward my goal line. 

Happily, the story has a humane, if not a 
dramatic, ending. I did get out of town and 
coaching alive. I moved to Wyoming. To- 
day, whenever a sports fan asks me why I 
left my native Colorado, I reply, “I Just got 
tired of hanging around.” 


Untimely Death of Robert P. Mahon, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, we in 
west Tennessee were certainly saddened 
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by the sudden death last week of Robert 
P. Mahon, Jr., the editor of the Jackson 
Sun of Jackson, Tenn. 

Mr. Mahon was born in Humboldt, 
Tenn., on September 29, 1896, son of the 
late Dr. Robert P. and Kate Savage 
Mahon. 

He has certainly made a great con- 
tribution to all of us and we feel by his 
coming our way that our section was a 
better place in which to live. 

There appeared an outstanding edito- 
rial in the Jackson Sun on Sunday, Oc- 
tober 3, 1965, which describes the won- 
derful life of Robert P. Mahon, Jr. It 
is so outstanding that I thought it should 
be brought to the attention of the Con- 


gress. 
The editorial follows: 


LOYALTY AND DEDICATION Gumep Eprron’s 
Lire 


Loyalty and dedication were more than 
mere words in the life of Robert P. Mahon. 
Jr., editor of the Jackson Sun. They were 
the stars by which he guided his course, 

He was loyal to his duty, to his section, to 
his State and to his Nation. He was loyal 
to the company for which he worked, and he 
was loyal to his coworkers, including his 
subordinates. 

He was loyal to his family, and he was 
loyal to his God. 

Those who knew him as a teacher, whether 
at Jackson High School or in the Sunday 
school class at First Baptist Church which 
bears his name, knew his dedication. 

This dedication would allow him to do no 
less than constantly search for the truth 
and constantly work to bring out the best 
tn each individual. 

And this dedication was a part of his work 
as a newspaperman, both as editor and in 
the other posts he held during more than 
two decades. Never would he settle for less 
than the truth and the whole truth. 

His beliefs as a newspaperman were set 
forth in a recent editorial which he wrote to 
detail the obligations of a newspaper to its 
readers. 

Opinions, he wrote, must be reserved for 
the editorial pages. News columns are for 
the facts—all the facts that bear on a story. 
Never must a newsman allow himself to pre- 
sent only those facts which tend to support 
his own opinions. 

Bob Mahon knew that the hope of the 
world is our republican form of government. 
Representatives who write our laws, as well 
as those who enforce them, must be chosen 
by a fully informed electorate. Otherwise 
the government must become a mere sham 
and the forces of self-interest, whether they 
be of the far left or the far right, will march 
the world toward destruction. 

The mission of the newspaper, he was con- 
vinced, is to keep the electorate informed. 
He never relaxed in his efforts to see that 
this mission was carried out. 

His background ideally suited him for 
this mission. His father and mother, Dr. 
Robert P. and Kate Savage Mahon, were 
members of families which had helped to 
bulld this State and Nation. 

Dr. Mahon was a Baptist missionary who 
gave up the familiar surroundings of Hum- 
boldt and west Tennessee when young Bob 
was 2 to take his family and his work into 
Mexico, 

Although it took other forms, the mis- 
sionary zeal was always a part of Bob Ma- 
hon's life. 

After graduation from Union University in 
1917, he volunteered for the Army and served 
during the remainder of World War I. 

He taught hundreds of young people at 
Jackson High School, and the things they 
carried from his classroom were far more 
than just the mathematics and Spanish 
which were the official subject matter. 
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And he was a leader in the truest sense 
of the word. 

Bbb Mahon had his own firm convictions, 
and he was never hesitant about voicing 
them. But when others, including his sub- 
ordinates, had suggestions, he was always 
ready to give them a full hearing and accept 
what was : 

He also believed in the adage, There's no 
limit to what can be accomplished when you 
don't care who gets the credit.” 

When necessary, he could effectively use 
the editorial “voice” of the Jackson Sun to 
point the way or to support a project for 
the ‘betterment of all. But he also spent 
long hours and traveled many miles to sup- 
port projects and advances when he knew 
the general public would never know of nor 
credit his work. 

His missionary father would have been 
proud of him. 

Last, but by no means least, Bob Mahon 
was a gentleman of the “old school.” He 
knew how to say “please” and he knew how 
to say “thank you.” And no honest person, 
in high position or low, saw any other face 
in him but courtesy and respect. 

He carried his full share of the burden of 
work through his last day on earth, and 
this is how he would have wanted it. And 
his last words on his final day at work to 
one of his coworkers were, See you tomor- 
row, God willing.” 

To his memory, we can only say: We will 
do our best to carry forward your ideals. 
And, God willing, your loyalty and dedica- 
tion will be remembered. 


Blacklisting Ships That Supply Our 
Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. DULSKL Mr. Speaker, the time 
is long past due to call a halt to shipping 
activities which carry needed materials 
to our enemies and at th. same time use 
our ports to load their cargoes. 

The resolution adopted by the Mari- 
time Trades Department, AFL-CIO, 
makes sense, and I wholeheartedly con- 
curt with a recent editorial in the Buf- 
falo Courier-Express, Buffalo, N.Y., ap- 
plauding this action. 

The October 1 editorial follows: 
BLACKLISTING SHIPS THAT SUPPLY Our ENEMY 

While there may be those who disagree with 
some of the policies and activities of the 
country’s maritime unions, there are few who 
will take issue with the latest stand of this 
labor organization. The Maritime Trades De- 
partment of the AFL-CIO adopted at its 
executive meeting a resolution which calls 
for the blacklisting of any free world vessel 
trading with North Vietnam. 

The organization, which represents 32 
affiliated national unions and a total of 5 
million maritime workers, stated flatly that 
there is no justification for failure to take 
economic action designed to prevent the flow 
of materials to the Vietcong.” The resolu- 
tion certainly makes sense to the millions of 
Americans who want to see the quickest pos- 
sible termination of military action in South 
Vietnam and the Vietcong shoved back where 
they belong so they can no longer prey on 
their neighbors. 

Vessel owners who find it profitable to 
Supply our enemies and at the same time 
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pick up cargoes in American ports are carry- 
ing water on both shoulders. They want to 
remain our friends but at the same time pick 
up the profit that comes from carrying 
needed supplies to our enemies. The pro- 
posed blacklisting, if it could be effected, 
Would soon cause such shipping interests 
to make up their minds which friends they 
wanted to deal with. If they prefer North 
Vietnam, that’s their business. They just 
won't be able to load in American 
ports. Certainly that's a fair choice. 


The Real Alabama—Part LXXII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the pulp and paper industry is 
undergoing a tremendous growth in the 
country today, and this growth is dis- 
played in full force in Alabama. 

Some of the facts are set forth in the 
following material which is part of the 
total picture of the industrial strength in 
Alabama: 

You TAKE a TREE AND ADD WATER 


No. 1 in the South in pulpwood production 
is the within-reach goal of Alabama, already 
second in that field, third in lumber output 
and first in Southern pine pole and piling. 

Pulpwood is the basis of the paper and 
paperboard industry. If you have the trees— 
and keep planting them—and the water, 
you're in business. 

Alabama has both and is in the paper and 
pulp business in the greatest sort of way. 
The industry is not a brand new thing for 
the State, for enterprising business men saw 
and employed the potential many years ago. 
But it has been only within recent years that 
the onrush of pulp and paper has skyrocketed 
as a member of Alabama's industrial com- 
munity, 

Pulpwood production in the State has 
increased from a modest 758,000 cords in 
1946 to the current level in excess of 3,400,000. 
And that figure is rising handsomely. Mean- 
while, daily pulping capacity of the industry 
has moved toward the 6,000-ton level. 

In the Mobile industrial complex, an early 
comer to the State, International Paper, 
and its multiproducts neighbor, Scott Paper, 
both provide whopping payrolls, are using 
millions of dollars worth of the State’s raw 
materials. 

Only in production since last year is Allied 
Paper Corp.'s bleached pulp mill at Jackson 
on the Tombigbee, a $20-million investment. 
Upstate at Prattville, Union Bag-Camp Paper 
Corp. is well along in construction of its $45 
million pulp and paper mill on the Alabama, 
is scheduled for operation by next year. This 
is the paper industry's first location on the 
Alabama. But only a forerunner of many 
others. 

Georgia Kraft is building a $45-million 
installation on the Chattahoochee at Cot- 
tonton, also expects to have wheels turning 
by 1966. Hammermill Paper has a $30-mil- 
lion bleached pulp mill rising near Selma on 
the Alabama, sets its original sights on a 
400-ton daily production figure. 

To meet the growing and changing needs, 
present and long term, of Southern news- 
papers, Kimberly-Clark Corp.’s big Coosa 
River Newsprint Division operation at Coosa 
Pines is adding additional equipment, will 
step up its annual output of newsprint from 
275,000 to 425,000 tons. 
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Negotiations are underway which could 
bring several other pulp and paper enter- 
prises into Alabama this year. 

A predicted population by the year 2000 of 
350 million Americans will triple the demand 
for pulp, paper, and paperboard. The south- 
ern segment of the industry, with Alabama 
as its mainstay, will play a leading role in 
meeting the demand. 


Old Notre Dame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
we struggle through the closing weeks 
of the congressional session, we must 
with candor recognize that the Mem- 
bers are being legitimately diverted by 
the world series and a spectacular foot- 
ball season. 

During any football season one of the 
collegiate teams which attracts consist- 
ent attention due to its traditional great- 
ness is the Fighting Irish of Notre Dame. 
The present coach of the Fighting Irish 
is himself a most colorful and successful 
individual. The Hairenik Weekly, pub- 
lication of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation of North America, very ap- 
propriately salutes Coach Ara Parseghian 
in its issue of Thursday, September 30: 

OLD Notre DAME 


Old Notre Dame's 1965 football aggrega- 
tion entered the sitting room of most every 
American home last Saturday, and what we 
saw was an awesome display of precision foot- 
ball played by a group of young collegians 
drilled into a team by Coach Ara Parseghian, 
an Armenian from Akron who coaches the 
Trish from South Bend. 

We're wishing Ara and the Irish the best 
of luck this year, and from the reports reach- 
ing us, the Subway Alumni of Notre Dame 
have had 350,000 people added to its body. 
Win or lose, old Notre Dame has become the 
“alma mater“ of most every Armenian 
American, simply because one of them, a 
gritty, inspired young man, has taken over 
a loser with a winning tradition and has done 
what few people can do—resurrect past glory 
in the twilight of a hopelessness which had 
Notre Dame's administration actually talk- 
ing about giving up football. Parseghian 
has pumped new blood into Notre Dame, and 
the collegiate game of football is better off 
for it. 

What our sports pecans cannot under- 
stand however, is that what Ara is doing for 
the Irish is old hat with Armenians’. We've 
been playing the Phoenix ever since the Ar- 
mens conquered Urartu, back 
stronger than ever, just as we have come 
back extraordinary from the terrible blood- 
lettings of 1915-18. We thrive on adversity; 
the desert becomes an oasis under our min- 
istration. If this is self-praise so let it be. 
Some one ought to cite what is history, what 
is a characteristic of a people who produce a 
person like Ara Parseghian who put his ca- 
reer on the line when he took over the bad 
situation at Notre Dame, and gave back to 
this country something it had begun to 
miss—a cheer for old Notre Dame. 

It is perhaps even as much a story that 
four, yes four, young men of Armenian par- 
entage today are American collegiate football 
coaches. With Parseghian, there are of 
course Alex Agase, of Northwestern Univer- 
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sity, Andy Mooradian, New Hampshire Uni- 
versity, and Joe Arslanian, of Weber State, in 
Colorado. If this isn’t something of a record 
for a people of our numbers, then we've never 
seen a record. 


The Pope’s Plea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, the Washing- 
ton Post of October 6 carried an editorial 
entitled The Pope's Plea.” That plea, 
as we all know, was a gentle, yet ringing 
plea for peace—the elusive object of 
so much of man’s strife. 

I think the Post editorial capsules the 
thrust and meaning of the Pope's words 
as well as anything I have seen: 

THE Porr’s PLEA 


Pope Paul VI, in his address at the United 
Nations, uttered what was essentially an 
appeal to the moral conscience of man for 
the abandonment of offensive arms, and the 
brotherly collaboration of peoples. The 
particulars of his message may be quarreled 
over or debated but they will increasingly 
diminish before the larger fact of the Pope's 
very presence at the United Nations and the 
more significant circumstance of his ele- 
vated and noble appeal for worldwide peace- 
ful understanding. 

That the Pope should have chosen the 
United Nations headquarters as the forum 
from which to deliver an appeal for peace 
may not tell the world much that is new 
about the position of the Church on the 
employment of offensive arms, but it tells 
the world a great deal about the reliance 
which the Vatican puts upon the United 
Nations as the secular instrument through 
which it hopes that peace may be attained. 
The Church is entitled to have its views upon 
the validity and vitality of political institu- 
tions respected both by its communicants 
and by others. Its emphasis upon the role 
of the United Nations is significant as the 
view of a great world institution which has 
been weighing the political establishments 
of mankind for 2,000 years. Whatever 
the Pope might have said at the United 
Nations, the fact that he chose to say it 
there would have given his appearance this 

significance and importance. But 
what he said had its own intrinsic signifi- 
cance and merit and importance for the 
world. 

The gentle and persuasive petition of the 
pontiff contrasted sharply with the words 
that have been spoken in the same precincts 
by men who out of malice and hate and 
passion have shouted their obscenities and 
imprecations at each other. The great lead- 
er of the Roman Catholic faith was content 
to allow rightness, goodness, virtue, and 
high purpose to speak in the accents of the 
mild and meek. One can dare to hope that 
his quiet example will not speedily be for- 
gotten and that those who speak after him 
in this tabernacle of the nations will imitate 
his speaking style and deferential delivery. 

The elevated plane of the Pope's petition 
for peace loomed so high above that on 
which the transactions of the world custom- 
arily take place that many citizens must 
have been driven at once to the wish that 
this might be the level of all international 
transactions and to despair at the gulf be- 
tween the world as it is and the world as it 
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might be if secular affairs were governed in 
this generous spirit. 

The wish is right and the despair is wrong. 
Sooner or later, the goodness in man’s na- 
ture will assert its governance over the af- 
fairs of the world. We need to believe the 
hopeful words of Parrington: With ebbing 
faith men may deny their divine nature, 
but the divinity is not destroyed; the music 
of the indwelling Godhood murmurs in the 
shell til the tide returns to flood it again.” 

What we heard at the United Nations in 
New York on Monday was the murmur of 
that far-off tide presaging that sure though 
distant day when men will live in the peace 
and brotherhood for which the Pope made 
his earnest plea. 


Third Anniversary of Uganda’s 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, 
on October 9, 1965, Uganda celebrates the 
third anniversary of independence. This 
beautiful country in East Africa, whose 
southern boundary is the blue waters of 
Lake Victoria, whose territory includes 
the fabled Mountains of the Moon, and 
whose coffee we drink here in the United 
States, has been making steady and im- 
pressive progress in developing and build- 


ing a national state and a strong 


economy. 

I am pleased to enter into the RECORD 
my congratulations to President Sir Ed- 
ward Mutesa, Vice President William Na- 
diope, Prime Minister Dr. A. Milton 
Obote, and especially to all the people of 
Uganda on this happy anniversary. 

Some months ago I had the pleasure 
of entertaining the distinguished Ambas- 
sador of Uganda, Dr. Solomon B. Asea, 
at lunch here on Capitol Hill. We had 
an interesting talk reviewing past ac- 
complishments and future hopes. It was 
particularly interesting for me to hear of 
the many new projects which have been 
started by the energetic and forward 
looking government. We discussed plans 
for moderate and reasonable industrial 
activity, we reviewed the great steps being 
taken in the field of education and agri- 
cultural expansion. It is gratifying to 
see this young country forging steadily 
ahead. 

All over Africa there is an air of prog- 
ress. The thirst for education in this 
great continent is certainly one of the 
most remarkable manifestations of the 
human desire for improvement that I 
have ever witnessed. The hard-working 
people of Uganda stand second to none 
in their desire for progress and stable 
democratic government. 

Uganda is a beautiful country. The 
capital city of Kampala, situated like an- 
cient Rome on seven hills, is a pleasant 
and bustling city of close to 200,000 citi- 
zens. The countryside is green and rich, 
dotted with small farms producing cot- 
ton, coffee and tea. Not far from Kam- 
pala, situated close to the shores of Lake 
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Victoria where the Nile River starts its 
long trip to the Mediterranean, is the 
modern city of Jinja. There, thanks to 
the remarkable Owen Falls Dam, is a 
growing and modern industrial complex. 
Textile mills, a copper smelter and other 
establishments contribute to the pros- 
perity of the country and the people. 
Farther away are the great national 
parks teeming with elephants, hippos, 
and the world-famous tree-climing lions. 
Modern roads span the country from 
north to south, from east to west. 

Under the leadership of the President, 
the Vice President and the Prime Minis- 
ter, Uganda is moving rapidly ahead. 
She is a member of the United Nations 
and is represented on a number of the 
specialized agencies of that body. Her 
diplomats in increasing numbers are 
making the voice of Uganda heard 
around the world. And so it is with par- 
ticular pleasure that I wish to record my 
sincere congratulations to this progres- 
sive, democratic nation on the third an- 
niversary of independence. 


Things Were Looking Up for Student 
Robie Slusher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, death 
has a way of dramatizing the importance 
of some of the things we do or leave un- 
done. Little do we know how far reach- 
ing our concerns for the poor and under- 
priviliged can extend, and how much sat- 
isfaction can come our way if we do not 
grow weary in well-doing. 

This editorial from the September 28 
issue of the Jackson Herald speaks most 
eloquently of the meaning of a manpower 
training center to a man by the name of 
Robie Slusher and to his Congressman: 
THINGS Were LOOKING Ur ror STUDENT ROBIE 

SLUSHER 


Things were looking up for 53-year-old 
Robie Slusher, of Stockdale. 

The first half-century had not been easy 
pickings. Robie was born in McGuffin Coun- 
ty, Ky., in 1912 and had not attended a day 
of school in his life. He worked at odd jobs 
until he was inducted into the Army in World 
War II. He was a good soldier and served 414 
years, attaining the rank of staff sergeant. 

Since the war he has worked as a laborer 
in scrap yards and held other miscellaneous 
jobs, Robie is married and has 8 children, all 
of whom are receiving conventional school- 
ing. 
Ta February, Roble became a student at 
the Southern Ohio Manpower Training Cen- 
ter. When he entered the school he could 
not read or write a word except his name. 
Robie was enrolled in the remedial education 
class in the bullding maintenance course. He 
attended class 3 hours in the morning in basic 
education classes—reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. In the afternoon, he took train- 
ing in the field of building maintenance—a 
job skill. 

Robie learned to read and write. After 12 
weeks, he was able to compose this follow- 
ing letter to Congressman WALTER MOELLER: 
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“Dear Sm: It is a pleasure to let you know 
We appreciate you being our Congressman, 
and all the things you are doing for us. I 
am taking training at Jackson, Ohio, at the 
manpower training center. It is a wonderful 
opportunity for people who aren't qualified 
for a job. We have good instructors. We are 
grateful to all of you that helped get the 
training started. 

“Yours truly, 
“Rosie SLUSHER.” 


This letter eventually reached the desk of 
the President of the United States. Presi- 
dent Johnson said the letter gave him a 
heartwarming insight into the value of the 
manpower training program.” 

Robie was proud of his letter to the Con- 
gressman. He was proud to be able to write 
to his family. He was proud to be able to 
help his smaller children. 

A new world was opening for Robie Slusher. 
He continued his studies and his training 
at the manpower training center. But it 
ended this past weekend for Robie. He died 
of a heart attack at his home to the shock 
of his family and friends and fellow students 
and instructors at the manpower training 
center. 

But we don't think Robie's training was 

in vain. And Robie was but one of many 
students in the basic education classes at 
the manpower center who are showing tre- 
mendous progress. 
. Robie’s instructor Art Jenkins and the 
training center director Clarence Gingerich 
report almost unbelievable progress in this 
area and other areas of the training pro- 
gram. “It is fantastic In many cases to see 
the development and growth of the indi- 
viduals,” says Director Gingerich. 

Robie Slusher, a man coming out of a 
shell, will be mourned. But the program he 
Was part of will go on. 


What Is at Stake in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. NIX. Mr Speaker, the Christian 
Science Monitor recently carried an edi- 
torial which I believe is the clearest and 
most compelling argument for President 
Johnson's policies in Vietnam that has 
been published to date. With typical re- 
straint, but with incisive logic—and the 
facts to back it up—the Monitor has, in 
my opinion, completely demolished all 
the arguments that have been used 
against our involvement in that wartorn 
country. The editorial acknowledges 
the criticism of our policy, but concludes: 

We believe the first signs are now coming 
from that troubled and unhappy land that 
the policy was right, even though the end 
desired may still be far away. A change in 
mood is reported from Saigon. And the 
United States seems to be making the point 
that was so needed—that it simply cannot 


and will not be ejected from South Vietnam 
by force. 


I hope all of my colleagues will read 
this excellent editorial: 
From the Christian Science Monitor, Sept. 
25, 1965] 
WRar Is AT STAKE IN VIETNAM 


Ambassador Arthur Goldberg told the 
United Nations General Assembly, Thurs- 
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day, that the Chinese Communists were try- 
ing “to transfer the country of South Viet- 
nam into a proving ground for their theories.” 
Their theories, in effect, are that “people’s 
revolutionary wars”—in other words, wars 
that are likely to bring to power Communists 
tributary to Peiping—are just, must be sup- 
ported, and will end in victory for the revolu- 
tionaries. 

Chinese Defense Minister Lin Piao wrote 
the other day: The spiritual atom bomb that 
the revolutionary people possess is a far more 
powerful and useful weapon than the physi- 
cal atom bomb.” 

This statement of Marshal Lin's appeared 
in the manifesto on which Ambassador Gold- 
berg commented with such vigor in his United 
Nations speech. In the manifesto, too, was 
a sentence which—placed alongside Mr. Gold- 
berg’s words quoted above—points up the 
confrontation and the incompatible posi- 
tions In Vietnam. “The United States,” the 
marshal wrote, “has made South Vietnam a 
testing ground for the suppression of peo- 
ple’s war.” 

Such phrases of doubletalk have been 
made familiar in this age by the Commu- 
nists, but the basic situation is age old. 
The conflict in Vietnam results from a colli- 
sion on the frontier between the legitimate 
areas of power of two giants. 

The United States—the only one of the 
three actual or potential superpowers that 
is an alr and sea power rather than a land 
power—is legitimately concerned with what 
happens, not only along its own coastline, 
but on the far shores of the two oceans that 
bound it. For an air or sea power, the op- 
posite shore is always a possible launching 
pad for air or sea attacks. (In the old days, 
that is why Britain always reacted when it 
saw a threat on the far side of the English 
Channel.) 

‘Thus the United States has a justifiable in- 
terest in what happens along the Pacific 
coast of.Asia. This explains and validates its 
present commitments in Japan, in South Ko- 
rea, in the Philippines—and in South Viet- 
nam. 


Looking outward from the Asian heartland, 
the Chinese Communists see this same rim 
of Asia as the frontier of their power. And 
so they find themselves in collision with the 
United States. Under normally civilized 
conditions, a modus vivendi surely could be 
found—as the United States and the Soviet 
Union eventually found one at a point where 
they were in collision in Europe. This was 
in Austria. But an Austrian settlement 
would never have come about, had the So- 
viets committed themselves to ousting the 
Americans from the country by force—as the 
Chinese, subtly and indirectly, have com- 
mitted themselves to ousting the Americans 
from Vietnam. 


There has been this year sharp criticism 
from some quarters within the free world 
of President Johnson's policy of escalation 
in Vietnam. We believe the first signs are 
now coming from that troubled and un- 
happy land that the policy was right, even 
though the end desired may still be far away. 
A change in mood is reported from Saigon. 
And the United States seems to be making 
the point that was so needed—that it simply 
cannot and will not be ejected from South 
Vietnam by force. 

There is repeated evidence from President 
Johnson himself—and most recently in Am- 
bassador Goldberg's speech—that the U.S. 
purpose in Vietnam is indeed not war but 
peace and tranquillity for all Asia. We be- 
lieve in the sincerity of the administration's 
invitation to the United Nations to help find 
a way to peace. And, generally speaking, the 
path chosen by the administration this year 
is the one. most likely to produce the right 
kind of peace. 
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The Immigration Act—A Milestone in 
International Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. TENZER. Mr‘ Speaker, this Na- 
tion passed an historic milestone in its 
international relations on October 3 
when President Johnson signed the new 
immigration bill abolishing the national 
origins quota system. 

For 40 years we have suffered a stain 
to remain on our statute books and on 
the beautiful lady on Liberty Island who 
watches over our New York gateway and 
in whose shadow the President signed 
this historic bill. 

Beginning in 1924, we proclaimed to 
the world that a person’s contribution to 
our national well-being, and his right to 
join our national community, was to be 
judged in large part by the place of his 
birth, or the country of his ancestors. 
This theme, so repugnant to our ideas 
of the equality of man, has haunted us at 
home and abroad for four decades. 

By the act of October 3 we shall no 
longer be concerned with a man’s birth- 
place or ancestry but he will be judged 
on two factors only: His relationship to 
citizens or aliens already here and the 
skills and talents he may bring with him, 
the better to help us in forging our na- 
tional society. 

No one should fear these changes. 
More importantly, no fears should be en- 
tertained that we are substantially in- 
creasing our immigration; relaxing our 
standards of admission; or prejudicing 
the jobs we hold. The bill authorizes a 
purely nominal increase in total immi- 
gration. It does not change any of the 
grou of inadmissibility or deportabil- 

ty. 

The new law does not prohibit the 
entry of aliens who do not have the rela- 
tionship or the skills which result in a 
preferential treatment. It does not per- 
mit such an immigrant to come here, but 
only after preference classes have been 
taken care of and only if the Secretary 
of Labor has determined that his admis- 
sion to this country will not undermine 
the wages and working conditions of the 
employed American. 

No longer, however, will the immigrant 
without family ties or outstanding talent 
be able to migrate here immediately be- 
cause he was born in northern or west- 
ern Europe, while a U.S. citizen waits for 
years before his aged parents from 
southern or eastern Europe can obtain 
a quota number. 

No longer will the scientist from 
southern Asia be kept from joining the 
staff of an American university because 
only 100 persons may be allowed to en- 
ter this country annually from his na- 
tive land. 

No longer will the refugee from com- 
munism’s tyranny and oppression be 
stigmatized by being “paroled” into the 
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United States, a term too closely asso- 
ciated with the status of the released 
criminal. For the first time in our im- 
migration experience, a specific author- 
ization for the orderly entry of 10,700 
such refugees annually has been incor- 
porated into our basic law. 

The new law is not a general revision 
of the patchwork quilt of sometimes ob- 
scure and sometimes contradictory legis- 


lation on immigration which occupies- 


over 175 pages of our statute books. It 
is, however, a clear-cut repudiation of 
the fallacious and demeaning philoso- 
phy which constituted the national ori- 
gins quota system. In the best sense of 
the term it is a selfish law. While its 
provisions give greater hope to those 
outside our gates, in the elimination of 
this 20th century shibboleth the greatest 
beneficiaries of the law are the Ameri- 
can people. 

I am proud to have been a sponsor of 
this legislation and to have been present 
at the historic ceremonies on Liberty 
Island when our President signed the 
immigration bill and reaffirmed our na- 
tional policy. 


Art in Iowa Besmirched 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


- Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, the Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Gazette is deeply con- 
cerned that Members of this body, and 
Americans all over this country, may 
have gotten the impression that Iowans 
are not concerned about arts and hu- 
manities. 

As a gesture of friendliness to my 
neighbor State of Iowa, and lest some 
Members actually believe Iowans do not 
care for art, I include as part of my re- 
marks the Gazette editorial of October 2, 
1965, “Art in Iowa Besmirched”: 

Art IN Iowa BesmmcHED 


When the US. House of Representatives 
this month approved a bill to subsidize the 
arts and humanities with grants of 621 mil- 
lion for each of 3 years, Iowa's Representa- 
tive H. R. Gross made nationwide news in 
his effort to beat the bill by ridicule. 

We are not convinced that Federal ald to 
artists, performers and scholars will be alto- 
gether good for them or for the country, but 
we do see regrettable flaws in derision as a 
weapon of attack. 

Representative Gross misreads the atti- 
tude of many Iowans and does no service to 
the State in spreading an impression that 
Iowans belittle the arts or consider them 
silly and subject to scorn. His opposition in 
the House had that effect through several 
deadpan Gross amendments, all rejected. 

One proposed that belly-dancing be in- 
cluded in the arts definition. Another 
would have added to it “baseball, football, 
golf, tennis, squash, pinochle and poker.” 
Another suggested direct arts aid to Appa- 
lachia and the “poverty-stricken areas of 
New York and New Jersey.” 

With this approach, Representative Gross 
perpetuated tactics used for years by a self- 
styled “boob bloc” of congressional wits in 
their generally successful move to laugh arts 
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bills off the floor. This time he alone led 
the snicker assault. It fell extremely flat. 
The arts-and-humanities subsidy bill won 
overwhelming passage, and more bills like it 
doubtless will appear in years ahead. 

When it comes to Iowa’s involvement in 
the arts, a far more fitting theme for na- 
tional exposure would stress what Iowa has 
done in arts promotion fund-raising efforts 
for a million-dollar art gallery project on 
the University of Iowa campus are nearing 
success. Cedar Rapids is completing a cam- 
paign for $250,000 in contributions to re- 
model its art center building. Des Moines 
has an art center known and respected 
throughout the State. So does Davenport. 
So does Marshalltown. So do several other 
Iowa communities whose interest mirrors 
that of countless Iowans in tune with cul- 
tural enrichment progress everywhere. 

To contradict this with misleading, stale 
comedy in Congress paints a picture both 
phony and harmful. The oldtime boob-bloc 
image was deserved and apropos, perhaps, 
but now it belongs to a bygone day that no 
true spokesman for the State should wrongly 
advertise. 


Education’s Keys to Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAM GIBBONS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, Francis 
Keppel this week delivered a significant 
address on the subject of the role of the 
Federal Government in American educa- 
tion. 

He appeared before a seminar of the 
Educational Writers Association, meet- 
ing at the Mayflower Hotel in Wash- 
ington, Tuesday, October 5. 

One of the reoccurring themes we 
hear so often, from some quarters, is that 
with the increasing Federal participa- 
tion in the Nation's educational proc- 
esses, there will follow Federal control 
and eventual domination, as surely as 
night follows day. 

Commissioner Keppel does not believe 
that this is true, nor has to be the case. 
Neither do I. I think the Commissioner 
has successfully harpooned this argu- 
ment. In his outstanding talk, he points 
out that the Federal Government, in re- 
ality, is a “junior partner,” with the 
States and local governments, in Ameri- 
can education. 

Mr. Keppel correctly emphasizes that 
the Federal Government has had a vital 
interest in American education extend- 
ing back virtually to the start of this 
Nation. He points out that today Amer- 
ican education is not controlled in Wash- 
ington, but in the State capitals, the 
local school districts, and the classrooms 
of this country. Support for education 
in the United States is predominantly in 
the hands of State and local govern- 
ments. Even with the sharp increase in 
Federal contributions to our education 
processes in the past several years, nota- 
bly through outstanding educational 
programs of the 88th Congress, “the edu- 
cation Congress” and the present session 
of the 89th Congress, the Federal Gov- 
ernment invests less than 8 percent of 
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its gross funds for all educational 
purposes, while the States allocate about 
35 percent of their gross funds to the 
schools, while local governments invest 
45 percent. 

In his talk before the Education Writ- 
ers Tuesday, Commissioner Keppel 
pointed out that the Governors and edu- 
cators attending the recent Interstate 
Compact for Education conference in 
Kansas City, Mo., acknowledged the in- 
creasing need for Federal financial help 
to the Nation's school systems. On the 
other hand, they also urged stronger 
leadership in this area on the part of the 
States and local governments. In this, 
Commissioner Keppel agrees. And so 
do I. And, I feel sure, so do the great 
majority of the Members of the Congress. 

The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 spells this out. As 
Commissioner Keppel points out: 

Title V of the act is directed to help 
strengthen our State departments of educa- 
tion, the pivotal agencies on which we must 
depend if we mean to keep American educa- 
tion both strong and decentralized. 


I firmly believe that the continued ef- 
fectiveness of the Federal-State-local 
partnership in the field of education, as 
well as in many others, will depend to a 
great degree upon the kind of leadership 
exercised by the States and local educa- 
tion agencies. I believe it will be strong 
and vigorous. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to extend my congratulations to Com- 
missioner Keppel upon his additional, 
new title, Assistant Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for Education. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert 
Commissioner Keppel’s remarks at this 
point: 

Epucation'’s KEYS TO Success 
(An address by Francis Keppel, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare, before a 

seminar of the Education Writers Associa- 

tion, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C., 

October 5, 1965) 

It is good to be here with you today, to 
resume our continuing discourse on what's 
new in American education. 

Washington clearly has provided education 
news in abundance this year, It will doubt- 
less continue to do so, 

The President feels strongly about the 
urgency of strengthening education. So 
does the Congress. So, It is clear, do the 
American people. 

And yet I think that all of us here in 
Washington look toward the day when the 
most dramatic news about American educa- 
tion will be developing beyond this capital 
city—across the country in our State capl- 
tols and, particularly, in the educational 
agencies established by our States to admin- 
ister our education structure. 

During the 88th and now the 89th Con- 
gress, we have seen the greatest array of edu- 
cation acts in the Nation's history—acts that 
establish a vigorous and effective relation- 
ship among local, State, and Federal activi- 
ties for improving education at all levels. 

g that the strength of our schools 
and colleges and universities has become an 
overriding national concern, our elected 
representatives have called for strong na- 
tional participation and national support, in 
partnership with the States and local com- 
munities. 

For the Federal Government to participate 
in education—to be a partner, a junior 
partner, with the States and local communi- 
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ties—seems to me not only proper but neces- 


The impact of developments in our schools 
obviously stretches beyond local boundaries. 
Education plays a central role in determin- 
ing the vigor of our national economy, the 
success of our system of government, the 
strength of our position in a restless family 
of nations. 

The Federal Government, the national in- 
strument of the people's will, obviously has 
a keen interest in education. 

But as the legislative acts for education 
clearly spell out, the thrust of the Federal 
investment is to assure that the ultimate 
responsibility for the conduct of American 
education rests where it always has cen- 
tered—in our States and localities and in 
our public and private institutions of higher 
learning. 

In a national enterprise on which the 
people of the United States now expend $39 
billion annually, the Federal investment 
has—to be sure—grown appreciably in the 
past few years. 

In fiscal 1964, total Federal funds for ed- 
ucation—including all Federal agencies, 
among them Defense, NASA, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission—came to $4.5 billion. 
In fiscal 1965 they rose to around $6.3 bil- 
lion. Now, in fiscal 1966, they amount to 
about $8.7 billion—almost a twofold increase 
since 1964. 

The major increase in these funds has been 
made within the U.S, Office of Education. 
In fiscal 1964, Office of Education appropria- 
tions came to about $700 million. They 
reached $1.5 billion in fiscal 1965, and now, 
in fiscal 1966, they will total about $3 bil- 
lion—more than four times the amount of 
only 8 ` 

prde A for education in the 
United States still remains preponderantly 
in the hands of State and local governments. 
Despite the sharp increase in Federal ex- 
penditures, the Federal Government invests 
less than 8 percent of its gross funds for all 
educational purposes. By contrast, our 
States allocate about 35 percent of their 
gross funds to the schools, and local govern- 
ments invest 45 percent of theirs. 

These large local expenditures, this State 
and local autonomy, provided the United 
States with its first educational revolution— 
a revolution in which education became 
available to everyone. It was carried out by 
our States and our localities, not by a Fed- 
eral effort. In this century, by this invest- 
ment, the high school was made accessible 
to all America. 

There were those who had argued, often 
vehemently, that expansion on such a scale 
could not occur without Federal money— 
and yet it did occur and became one of 
America’s proudest accomplishments. It 
was not a uniform system of education; it 
Was universal education. This t accom- 
plishment was costly, In achieving it, State 
and local debt skyrocketed; in some cases 
that debt is approaching the outer limits. 

But this sense of local responsibility estab- 
lished the concept of diversity, which 
brought with it advantages denied to na- 
tions which have a centralized system of 
education. Our diverse and fluid approach 
gave the individual teacher and the indi- 
vidual administrator the opportunity and 
enthusiasm to shape and reform the school 
in accordance with changing times and 
changing needs, a practice impossible in 
centralized systems. It permitted us to have 
some remarkably good institutions and, of 
course, some remarkably bad ones. 

Meanwhile, local voting for school boards 
and local bond elections brought the people 
of our communities close to education, giv- 
ing them democratic responsibility for the 
kind of schooling their children would re- 
ceive. This identification between the Amer- 
ican people and their schools in large part 
accounts for the very rapid spread of sec- 
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ondary education throughout the United 
States in the first four decades of this cen- 
tury. 

The years subsequent to World War II 
brought a rising ferment in education, a need 
to expand educational opportunities to a de- 
gree far beyond any past development. The 
Nation was undergoing a profound social and 
economic revolution which education was 
called upon to share, to help shape, and to 
influence. 

The issue could not be dodged. It had to 
be faced. And faced it has been, by the 
enactment of Federal programs to provide 
new stimulus, new tools, new approaches 
throughout our educational structure—from 
early schooling for disadvantaged children, 
to loans and scholarships to help make high- 
er education available to all who can bene- 
fit by it. 

The Federal expenditures called for in 
these programs can be regarded as seed 
money, designed to fortify and enhance lo- 
calized educational enterprises. With this 
money we seek to support the exploration of 
promising new directions for education and 
to promote the development and applica- 
tion of innovations that will help every 
school in every part of the Nation to do the 
best possible job. 

But the turning point of all the various 
Federal programs for education is that they 
be carried out within the States—under their 
direction, their authority, The Governors 
and educators attending the Interstate Com- 
pact for Education meeting in Kansas City 
last month recognized the need for Federal 
aid to education: 

“The constantly mounting pressures of fis- 
cal burden,” they said, “have made inevitable 
the infusion of massive Federal financial as- 
sistance to State and local school districts.” 

But they also recognized the possible in- 
fluence of these funds on educational policy 
and the necessity for strong State leader- 
ship in the use of Federal support. Again 
I quote: 

“The mere determination of where and 
how to spend this money is of itself a major 
policy determinant * It is the belief of 
this committee that the leadership in the 
determination of these policy decisions must 
remain with the States.” 

I agree with this statement entirely. The 
Federal Government has spelled out the prin- 
ciple of State leadership in the culminating 
provision of the Elementary and 
Education Act of 1965. Title V of the Act 
is directed to help strength our State depart- 
ments of education, the pivotal agencies on 
which we must depend if we mean to keep 
American education both strong and decen- 
tralzed. These chief administrative agencies 
are now called upon for a whole new thrust 
of achievement: 

To make equal educational opportunity a 
Tact for all our children. 

To provide the best schools and teachers 
for those who all too often have been given 
the worst. 

To create new vocational schools that are 
responsive to the economic and social needs 
of our States and communities. 

To bring the most creative talents into 
educational research, exploring new ways of 
teaching and learning in a day of unprece- 
dented demands for the best. 

To open the doors of possibility in all our 
schools through supplementary services, ade- 
quate libraries, counseling, laboratories. 

This act recognizes, in short, that the suc- 
cess of these programs will not be won in 
Washington, but in the States and localities 
and institutions where they are carried out. 

They will call for the participation of 
every citizen, and for the wisest counsel we 
can find, both inside and outside education. 

They will call for new appreciation of 
teachers, and of their professional and per- 
sonal contribution to the community. 
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They will call in turn for teachers who 
seek the most challenging assignments, not 
the least challenging. 

They will call for an appropriate response 
by States and localities to the great work 
of Congress, which has supplied new educa- 
tional legislation * * * but not a strait- 
jacket of specific instructions for putting 
that legislation to work. 

All these things are necessary if we mean 
to preserve the vitality of decentralized edu- 
cation—and here we must look for leader- 
ship to the individual State departments of 
education. 

The Federal effort has illuminated new 
goals for education and provided funds to 
help reach them. But if we really mean to 
achieve our potential, we must have a high 
order of creative talent within the States. 

The responsibilities of the State depart- 
ments of education have increased enor- 
mously, yet few of these agencies have the 
mechanism for meeting that responsibility 
either in the size of their staffs or in the 
necessary range of special skills. 

Beyond curriculum specialists, the ablest 
they can find, State planning staffs in edu- 
cation need a whole new range of skills— 
sociologists, economists, demographers, for 
example. 

These agencies should be among the first 
to be concerned about problems of youth un- 
employment in a period of prosperity, about 
unacceptable illiteracy in a day of exploding 
knowledge. 

For the Education Writers Association, the 
place for news in education is not necessarily 
in Washington. It is everywhere in Amer- 
ica. Hopefully, it will soon be in our State 
education agencies as they seek to build 
leadership where it must really begin. 

In the months ahead, you can serve edu- 
cation greatly by your careful examination 
of these agencies. For years, they have been 
working without much public attention or 
public support, and often with far too little 
status within their own State governments. 

Today their responsibilities have soared. 
They know they need better staffs, bigger 
staffs, better ways of operating and planning 
and giving leadership to the educational 
process for which they are now responsible. 

The Nation's press traditionally has helped 
our society achieve reforms. The very ask- 
ing for news Can inspire greater effort by the 
State agencies, and greater public under- 
standing of their staggering responsibilities. 

You have secured long-needed improve- 
ments time and again through your inquiries 
and analysis. Now we need these improve- 
ments urgently in our States if we are to 
achieve the educational possibilities that lie 
before us. We need your help, 

In the past, State and local responsibility, 
State and local initiative have made Ameri- 
can education great. They are still our keys 
to success as we set out on the greatest edu- 
cational mission of the 20th century. 


Youth Corps Report From the Quinault 
Indian Tribe of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 1 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, today there are many comments 
and discussion pertaining to the various 
phases of the poverty program. Usually 
only the critics speak. Therefore, I 
would like to take this opportunity today 
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to tell the House of Representatives of a 
unique and interesting and su 
program underway in our State. 

For many years I have felt that the 
Federal Government was negligent be- 
yond measure in its programs for the de- 
velopment of our Indian people. With 
the advent of President John F. Kennedy 
and Secretary of Interior Udall a new era 


began. 

I have been privileged to be part of this 
new era as a member of the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee and 
now as a member of the Interior Sub- 
committee of Appropriations. There- 
fore, I was overjoyed to receive this 
month a letter from Blanche Pennick, 
county superintendent of schools of 
Grays Harbor County, where the Quin- 
ault Indian Reservation is located. 

She says, in commenting upon the 
Quinault Tribal Neighborhood Youth 
Corps program which has been in prog- 
ress at Queets and Taholah since July 
6, 1965: 

This is one of two NYC programs on 
Indian reservations in the State of Wash- 
ington and I believe that the council mem- 
bers share my opinion that it has not only 
been eminently successful; it has made a 
most significant and worthwhile contribu- 
tion to these communities. 

Ihave been most pleased with the attitudes 
of the boys and girls employed; they have 
worked well, and I have enjoyed the finest 
cooperation. In short, I have never worked 
with a finer group of young people. 

I can further assure you with pride that 
the money they have earned has been well 
spent; in a number of cases of which I have 
personal knowledge, the NYC checks have 
bought food for the family; almost all work- 
ers have provided themselves with school 
clothing and supplies, and in several cases 
these funds have made it possible to return 
to school. 

In addition, significant learning has been 
achieyed because the activities chosen were 
related to the resources and life of the com- 
munity. We have carried on a fisheries proj- 
ect under the direction of the Bureau of 
Fisheries and a forestry project under the 
supervision of the BIA Forestry Department. 
In developing the recreation area on the 
Quinault River (which will be a source of 
satisfaction and pride for these people in 
years to come) we have enjoyed the 5 —— 
ation of the Olympic Park Service. 
these and other such well chosen projects it 
has been possible to nurture attitudes of 
civic pride, responsibility, cultural pride, and 
dependability. 

I feel that no program could have con- 
tributed more to these young people's welfare 
and development, and I believe that this is 
the assessment of all those who have worked 
with it. That it has been successful beyond 
our hi expectations is due to the fine 
people who have given it their time and 


these antipoverty programs will succeed in 
our areas. 


Miss Pennick, who was a distinguished 
colleague of mine in the Legislature of 
Washington at one time, is considered 
one of Washington's leading educators. 
She was kind enough to send me also the 
Quinault Tribal Council Neighborhood 
Youth Corps preliminary report of major 
projects completed, which I insert in the 
Recorp at this time: 
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QUINAULT TRIBAL COUNCIL NEIGHBORHOOD 
Yourm CORPS PRELIMINARY REPORT 


Total number of days work to date, 30; 
total number of workers enrolled, 61 (some 
part time). 

MAJOR PROJECTS COMPLETED 

1. Road to garbage dump (88) brushed, 
bulldozed, garbage dump made, barrier in 
place—turnaround made and graveled. 
Cost of bull dozing, $96, Paid by Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps. 

2. Fish marking and planting: Total of 
140,824 fish marked and planted as follows: 
101,859 planted in Cook Creek and 38,965 
planted in the Moclips River. All equip- 
ment used made by crew. No cost to project. 
Supervised by James L. Heckman, fishery 
biologist, Bureau of Sports Fish and Wild- 
life. 

3. Complete Gravel Survey on the Moclips 
River, both forks. Gravel surveys on logged 
portions of Duck and Camp Creeks. (Pur- 
pose of the gravel surveys: Determine cir- 
culation of oxygen through gravel to deter- 
mine survival potential for fish eggs. From 
survey the number of fish that will survive 
in an area can be calculated. 

Survey of log jams on Red Creek, unlogged 
portion Crane Creek logging unit. (Also 
related to survival of fish.) 

4. Long House cleaned and interior 
painted. Plumbing fixed. Windows re- 
placed. Exterior and porches Tepaod. 
Cost of paint and glass charged to 
council 

5. Eagle Lake camp site: Road cleared, 
brushed, and graded. (State grader—not 
cost to project). Clearing of campground 
well under way and continuing. 

6. Work on tribal trailer park (top of hill) 
stoves and tables installed, signs made and 
installed, barrier fence in place, clearing and 
cleaning done. 

7. Forestry practice project under Bishop 
Buckle, Forester, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
including thinning, pruning, forestry meth- 
ods, etc., to be completed this week. Total 
of 4 acres thinned and 

8. House for VISTA worker cleaned, painted, 
brush cut and removed, plumbing repaired. 

9. General cleaning, painting, window 
washing and repairing done at the school. 
School shining. 

10. General ERNS, cleaning along pow- 
erline and in community. 

11. Weekly garbage collection set up. Hope 
to continue through the winter. 

12. Girls worked at the Taholah School as 
teachers’ aids and assisted in the summer 
school program. * 

13. Library program: Girls assisted in U- 
brary project: cataloging, repair, cleaning of 
books and general library work. 

14. Clerical aids: Girls assisted in tribal 
office and project office. 

15. Clerical: Girls set up record system, 
typed records and minutes, set up card file 
for Community Services Committee. 

16. Work at Queets: 

Community house completed this week. 
Roof repaired, walls covered with wall board, 
window frames made and installed, glass in- 
stalled, plumbing fixed, doors repaired, gen- 
eral repair, and cleaning. Approximate cost 
to tribal council $150. 

Church painted (as far as paint would go). 
Work done by girls. 

Queets-Clearwater School cleaned and 
painted. Work done by girls. Good job and 
a big job. 

Clearing, brushing of fire trails at Queets 
(according to directions given to Mr, Ander- 
son by Mr. George Sevey, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs) still in progress. 

Some work done on the water system. 

17. Miscellaneous work projects: 

Fish dock raised and repaired. 

New floor in tribal office rest room. 
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Plumbing repaired in the tribal office. 

Cars and trucks washed regularly. 

All enrollees interviewed. 

Janitor service set up for the tribal office. 

Girls acted as chaperons for Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs trips. 

Work on ball field, goal posts installed. 

Flag pole obtained—to be installed at the 
tribal office. 
~ Trailer connections—water and sewage— 
made for VISTA workers at Queets. 

General cleanup in both villages. 

18. Educational projects arranged: 

One day class in safety. Mr. Kneeland, 
instructor. 

Two days: Classes held in first ald. Mr. 
Harvey, instructor. 

RECREATION PROGRAM 

1. Part of the time of the recreation di- 
rector was occupied in supervising the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps enrollees who worked 
on the Long House. ~ 

2. Major recreational trips: Enchanted 
Valley Sol Duc Hot Springs. 

3. Local recreational projects included 
movies, games, picnics, campouts, and girlie’ 
softball. 


Indeed this record of accomplishment 
in just a few short weeks will show that 
this program can work; it will work, and 
particularly may I urge that whenever 
possible this House continue to urge those 
in charge of directing the entire poverty 
program to place continued emphasis on 
those earliest Americans of us all. 

On Sunday I was present at Liberty 
Island when the immigration bill was 
signed and I thought of the American 
Indian who stood on these shores as this 
invasion came in. I have wondered 
many times what they have thought as 
they have been pushed further and 
further from their lands and left with 
depleted resources, no Jobs, poor schools 
and no opportunity to better themselves. 

This was their land long before it was 
ours. It was their world, so let us not 
ever forget that we owe these people a 
deep feeling of gratitude and that we can 
emphasize this gratitude forcefully by 
making up our minds to abolish poverty, 
illiteracy, disease and lack of opportunity 
for the Indian peoples of America, 

The Budget Bureau has been short- 
sighted in many instances. They have 
failed to provide funds for reforestation 
of the most beautiful wilderness lands of 
America at the same time the conserva- 
tionists ask for more of this wilderness. 

Administrations have come and gone. 
ae problem of these people will not 

t. 
Thank vou, Mr. Speaker. 


Mood of Congress Changes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the press, sensitive to every 
— of Congress, has quickly picked up 

background reasoning for the 
shelving of the home rule bill. 
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Writing in the October 4 issue of the 
Knoxville Journal, columnist Ted Lewis 
describes the mood of Congress in a very 
interesting and noteworthy manner: 

Moop or CONGRESS CHANGES 
(By Ted Lewis) 

WasHincton.—There ls a moral in Presi- 
dent Johnson's shattering defeat in the 
House on the issue of home rule for the 
District of Columbia. It is that at some 
point a docile cow rebels at being led 
around by a ring in Its nose. 

Con has finally begun to kick up its 
heels, fed up with White House pressure 
tactics. It is not yet in a mood to run com- 
pletely berserk. But if the President does 
get any more “must” legislation this session, 
it will not be delivered with a smile but 
with sufferance. 

The President’s defeat in his attempt to 
give the District the status of a city which 
governs itself had far more significance than 
the issue itself. The heavily weighted Dem- 
ocratic House found it had a chance to tell 
Lyndon off without deserting him on alle- 
giance to his Great Society program. 

This fact is clear, despite the fuzzy roll- 
call votes involved in the demise of John- 
son's proposal. What happened was that 
Democrats who had consistently voted for 
the administration on all Great Society types 
of legislation left the fold on the home rule 
issue. 

This hard core of 200 of 293 House Demo- 
erats had been counted on to do Johnson's 
bidding on any important vote. But in this 
instance they deserted in sufficient numbers 
to produce his defeat. 

Just how contagious this rebellion in Con- 
gress White House marching orders 
Is going to be is uncertain. But it is a con- 
crete display of resentment at being pushed 
around since last January, especially the 
arm-twisting methods used to get Congress 
to rubber stamp what the President wants. 

There is a certain amount of truth in a 
Co: 's assessment of how Mem- 
bers feel right now. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, 
Democrat, of Michigan, put it this way in a 
letter to her constituents: 

“We have been a hard working Congress 
because we have a hard working President 
but we are beginning to get cross, mean, 
and hateful. Let's adjourn.” 

But Mrs. Gnrrrrritis knows there is much 
more to the present congressional mood 
than the fact members have been working 
hard and are tired. 

What has increasingly irked House and 
Senate Democrats in patricular Ils the way 
the White House sees to it that the Prest- 
dent gets the major credit every time they 
pass one of his “must” bills. 

White House aids emphasize Johnson's 
legislative record as the most significant in 
American history. But for his persuasive 
efforts—almost miraculous in their effec- 
tiveness—the impression is cunningly put 
forth that Congress would not have re- 
sponded. as it has. This is a natural White 
House line. 

Yet there is a feeling throughout Congress 
that the tub-thumping has been too loud 
and too often, that the presidential image 
of a mtracle producer of new laws makes the 
legislative branch of government appear to 
be a creature of the executive branch. 

Senators and Representatives of the Pres- 
ident’s own party would not mind this ex- 
aggeration of Johnson's political weight if 
this were 1967 or 1968. In those years it 
is going to be important for the party’s for- 
tunes to have the President look as big as 
possible in advance of the next campaign 
for the Presidency. 5 

But in this year and 1966, the Democratic 
Congressmen think what they have done 
should be emphasized by the administra- 
tion, not what the President has succeeded 
in getting them to do. After all, they are 
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the ones who will be seeking re-election 3 
year from November, not the President. 

Members are in an almost psychopathic 
fury over the way the President's brigade of 
“errand boys” operate in Capitol corri- 
dors and the way their telephones keep 
ringing with someone in the executive 
branch, often the President himself, cajol- 
ing, pleading, or ordering them to vote right 
on this or that. 

When a House public roads subcommittee, 
for example, was about to vote on the high- 
way beautification bill, outside the closed 
door were three White House aids. Their 
mere presence was threatening and effective, 
for the committee favorably reported the 
bill and the aids immediately phoned the 
White House so Lady Bird Johnson would 
get the good news about her pet project. 

When House and Senate conferees met to 
iron out difference between two versions of 
the housing bill, outside were other White 
House operatives. Their purpose: To see to 
it that no changes were made in the bill ex- 
cept those the President was willing to ac- 
cept. 

It is such high-handed tactics which have 
done most to get in a nasty mood, 
such as the House displayed when it booted 
the President on the home rule issue. 


Safety Aspects of Highway Beautification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN W. DYAL 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. DYAL. Mr. Speaker, traffic acci- 
dents and the high death toll on our 
highways constitute one of the Nation's 
most important problems. A serious de- 
ficiency in our highway transportation 
system is its inability to handle the im- 
mense traffic demands arising from a 
prospering national economy. The evi- 
dence is found in the congestion that 
clogs the streets and highways of our 
urban areas, and still more importantly 
in the extent and severity of the total 
traffic accident toll. During the past few 
years the problem has become especially 
acute. I have been reading in recent 
days that no less than 50,000 persons are 
expected to lose their lives in highway 
traffic accidents in 1965. More than 
48,000 persons were killed in 1964. The 
monetary loss to the public and private 
sector of our economy is approaching $10 
billion annually. 

The national traffic accident situation 
will require the best efforts of many gov- 
ernmental agencies, even for its allevi- 
ation. Traffic accidents are most diffi- 
cult of analysis for casual factors, but 
they must be attacked through improve- 
ments in all elements of highway trans- 
portation. 

Highway users at all times need to 
have a roadway environment that is safe 
in its engineering design and in the 
functional features of its roadsides. 

It has been established by authorita- 
tive research, notably a classic study 
conducted in Michigan several years ago, 
that roadside features are more closely 
interrelated with accident occurrence 
than are the basic design features of the 
highway itself. The billboard alleys 
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through which many motorists travel 
today are not conducive to highway 
safety. The General Motors Corp. had 
directed additional study to roadside 
safety, and now prescribes strict require- 
ments for completely clear roadsides on 
their proving grounds so as to 
accidents as they test and evaluate new 
vehicles designs. A study of conditions 
on the New York State Thruway, con- 
ducted by the consulting firm of Madi- 
gan-Hyland, Inc., determined in 1963 
that there was an important association 
even on this excellent facility between 
advertising devices and accident rates. 

The accident reputation of our high- 
way systems is likely to remain as shab- 
by as the advertising signs that clutter 
their roadsides if steps are not taken to 
bring these distracting displays under 
proper control. A prime need for every 
one of our 96 million motoring Americans 
is for clear, conspicuous signs, route di- 
rections, and markings. These aids, in- 
stalled by appropriate governmental au- 
thorities, enable him to make necessary 
decisions well in advance of route junc- 
tions and other critical points. If the 
driver has to search out a needed official 
sign message from amidst a welter of 
advertising copy he is likely to fail, and 
FCC 
e 

Psychological investigations have re- 
peatedly proved that the vision capabili- 
ties of drivers are limited. Even those 
items of information that- are actually 
seen and read cannot always be digested 
quickly enough to stimulate the proper 
responses. It is for these reasons that 
I call for control of those distracting 
roadside elements that interrupt and in- 
terfere with the effective official guidance 
signs and warnings so vital to the mo- 
torist’s safety. The communications de- 
vices installed by official highway agen- 
cies must be the dominant features of our 
roadside displays. I am convinced that 
the present situation can be changed 
without offense to industrial or commer- 
cial interests, It is in the best interest 
of the Nation's welfare and safety to do 
so. The deserved efforts going forward 
on so many fronts to overcome the dis- 
graceful traffic accident situation clearly 
call for effective control of commercial 
advertising at the roadside. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly support S. 
2084 as the first step in not only aiding 
in national traffic safety but in a beauti- 
fication program that will be a credit to 
our generation. 


Home Rule for the District of Columbia 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (HR. 4644) to provide 


an elected mayor, city council and nonvoting 
delegate to the House of Representatives for 
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the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have come from attendance at 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, to which I am one of the five dele- 
gates from the United States appointed 
by President Johnson, to cast my vote 
for home rule for the District of Colum- 
bia. In 1949, when I came to the Con- 
gress, I declared myself for home rule, 
and I have signed every discharge peti- 
tion in the years that have followed. I 
trust my colleagues will understand why 
I feel so strongly that I would not wish 
to be absent when at long last the op- 
portunity has come to vote to lift the 
colonial status that for too long has been 
the unhappy lot of the fair city of Wash- 
ington. 

Today I was to have been with Secre- 
tary of State Rusk at a meeting with the 
foreign ministers of eight African coun- 
tries that recently have become sovereign 
and independent nations. I would have 
been uncomfortable in their presence 
with the thought that I had passed up 
the opportunity to cast my vote in a crit- 
ical rollcall for political freedom for the 
Capital City of my country. So much 
had they given to break the colonial 
chains, and so little was I asked to give. 

I have listened to the long debate on 
the pending bill, and I have found it in- 
teresting and in the best traditions of 
this historic Chamber. What impressed 
me most perhaps was the very evident 
sincerity of the debaters. Those who 
were opposed to home rule seemed as 
deeply confirmed in their convictions as 
those who visioned in the issue the chal- 
lenge of a crusade, 

Mr. Chairman, I think it has been that 
way since first man started to reach out 
for some form of government in which 
recognition would be given to the dig- 
nity of man. Perhaps there always has 
been an honest difference of opinion as 
to how far the right of suffrage should be 
extended. 

Hamilton and those who subscribed to 
his political philosophy thought that the 
right should be restricted to those who 
had the benefits of education and the 
responsibility of property ownership. 
Even within the spans of my own life- 
time the majority of men of good will 
and sound reason believe that woman's 
place was in the home and not at the 
polling places, and I was past 30 years 
of age when women's equal suffrage be- 
came an accomplished fact. 

I have had a long life. At 83 I am 
the oldest Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States. There have been many changes 
since 1882, the year of my birth, in ma- 
terial things and our political thinking 
has taken on an enlargement in scope 
and a deepening in maturity that could 
be expected to accompany our advance- 
ment in possession and in power. 

May I size it up briefly, and I think 
accurately, Mr. Chairman, by saying that 
the development to which the world has 
come is to the age of the dignity of 
man. In every nation is the longing to 
be free, to enjoy a full measure of inde- 
pendence and to map its own course. 
In every individual is the longing to be 
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free, to stand on his own feet, neither 
Slave nor master of any other man, in 
equality and in dignity combining with 
other men in mapping the problems and 
the courses of the governments of his 
community, his State, his Nation. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I have left my as- 
signment at the United Nations to return 
to cast my vote for home rule for the 
District of Columbia. 


Liberation of Communist-Dominated 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, unfortu- 
nately it was not possible for me to at- 
tend the 11th Annual Conference of the 
Asian Peoples’ Anti-Comunist League 
which was held in Manila during the 
week of September 7. However, I fol- 
lowed the proceedings of the conference 
with great interest, and feel it will ac- 
complish much in the common struggle 
for freedom and peace, 


Among the various actions taken, I 
particularly laud the resolution which 
was unanimously approved by the plen- 
ary session of this conference on Septem- 
ber 11, 1965, on the liberation of nations 
subjugated by Soviet imperialism and 
communism. This resolution, which I 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues, follows: 

RESOLUTION ON THE LIBERATION OF NATIONS 

SUBJUGATED BY SOVIET RUSSIAN IMPERIALISM 

AND COMMUNISM 


(Unanimously approved by Plenary Ses- 
sion of the lith Conference of Aslan Peoples’ 
Anti-Communist League (APACL) on Sep- 
tember 11, 1965, in Manila, Philippines.) 

In consideration of the following: 

That all nations and people in the world 
are entitled to the same right to national 
independence, personal freedom and human 
dignity, and that in the present epoch the 
idea of national independence through the 
dissolution of empires maintains its glorious 
advance and, on this side of the Iron Cur- 
tain, leads to the realization of the rights of 
men and of nations; 

That, however, at the same time in the 
Soviet Russian colonial empire, which was 
extended by force of arms not only over 
foreign countries inside the U.S.S.R., but even 
in the same way over the so-called satellite 
states, men and nations are held captive by 
a brutal rule of violence, and Russian Com- 
munist colonialism openly aims at the crea- 
tion of a world empire of total slavery and 
degradation; i 

That in revolt against this worldwide en- 
slavement of nations and individuals the idea 
of national liberation has remained alive in- 
side the Russian sphere of power, and con- 
tains within it an enormous explosive force 
by itself suited to cause the collapse not only 
of the Soviet Russian prison of nations, but 
also of world communism; 

That the concentration of technical, eco- 
nomic and military resources in the hands 
of the Russian-Bolshevist world conspiracy 


“enables them to manufacture weapons of 


mass annihilation, with the aim of extend- 
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ing Communist tyranny over the whole 
world, 


ON THE POLICY OF LIBERATION 


The 11th APACL Conference, held in Ma- 
nila, in September 1965, has decided the 
following: 

The Conference calls upon the govern- 
ments of the free world to give up the policy 
of peaceful coexistence which ultimately 
amounts to a recognition of the status quo, 
that is to say of the right to exist of the 
aggressive Bolshevist tyranny as a spring- 
board for the advancement of world con- 
quest; furthermore the severance of all re- 
lations with Communist governments and 
the employment of all available resources in 
an economic, political, moral, and diplomatic 
offensive, 1f necessary even total blockades, 
and the introduction of a liberation policy 
by the free world through active support of 
national liberalion movements, to popular 
uprisings in the subjugated countries. In 
the present-day era a worldwide ideological 
conflict in the shadow of the thermonuclear 
threat makes insurgent warfare based on na- 
tional revolutionary guerillas a decisive fac- 
tor in the liquidation of the Soviet Russian 
Empire as well as the aggressive Communist 
system, and at the same time this would 
avoid an atomic war. 

ON THE EVENTUAL DISSOLUTION OF THE SOVIET 
RUSSIAN EMPIRE 

The Conference advocates the dissolution 
of the so-called Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics into independent, national, demo- 
cratic states, based on the ethnographic 
boundaries of all the subjugated peoples 
therein; as well as the reestablishment of 
the sovereignty of the peoples in the so-called 
satellite countries, and also the dissolution 
of all artificial states created by coercion, 
such as Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 

It urges the destruction of aggressive com- 
munism in its headquarters which disregard 
both freedom and human dignity, challenge 
international peace, and despise world safety. 
ON A COMMON FRONT AGAINST MOSCOW AND 

PEIPING 


The 11th APACL Conference warns the 
free world against the illusion that the Rus- 
sian Communist tyranny could be induced, 
through peaceful coexistence and economic 
cooperation, to adopt liberal and democratic 
Policies, since this grossly contradicts its 
innermost nature. It also warns the free 
world against the deceptive hope of forming 
a common front with one Communist power 
against another, since even great differences 
between two tyrannical systems disappear be- 
fore the contrast between freedom and 
despotism. The only prospect of success lies 
in a common front by the free world with 
the nations who have fallen victims to the 
tyranny of Moscow and Peiping. 

The lith APACL Conference warns the 
free world against supporting so-called na- 
tional Communist governments, since they 
will not leave the side of tyranny at the 
decisive moment, and thus every help af- 
forded them is indirectly of benefit to the 
Communist world headquarters, whilst the 
national revolutionary forces of the peoples 
concerned are thus only weakened. 

The 11th Conference also warns the parlia- 
ments and governments of the free world 
against ill-considered disarmament and 
against the exclusion of various democratic 
powers from control of thermonuclear 
weapons, since the Communists, according to 
experience, disregard international agree- 
ments, so that the limitation of atomic or 
conventional armaments would ultimately 
only strengthen the Communist world 
position. 

ON THE LANDING OF FREE CHINESE TROOPS ON 
THE MAINLAND AND THE LIBERATION OF 
VIETNAM 
The 11th APACL Conference states that the 

final victory over world communism can 
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never be won through peripheral wars, but 
only through direct offensives against its 
world headquarters—Moscow and Peiping— 
and through all round, even military sup- 
port of national revolutions and wars of 
liberation in the Soviet Russian and Com- 
munist spheres of power. 

The 11th APACL Confcrence calls upon the 
governments of the free world to heip the 
national revolutions of liberation in the 
subjugated countries succeed, by recognition 
and support of their national political aims, 
In particular it calls upon the free world 
to make it possible for the Liberation Army 
of the Republic of China to land on the 
Chinese mainland, and to abandon the lib- 
eration policy bounded by the 17th parallel. 
Instead of this, the liberation of all Vietnam 
and the reunification in freedom of the di- 
vided countries of Asia and Europe should 
be adopted as a declared aim of Western 
policy. Concrete measures should include 
the harrassment of the Chinese Reds in the 
Formosa Straits, encouragement of mass in- 
surrection on mainiand China, the formation 
of an All-Asian Alliance, no political or 
military sanctuaries for Hanoi in an applied 
Uberation of North Vietnam, opening a new 
front in the dynamic liberation of North 
Korea, agreement of the United States for 
the attack on mainland China, and the 
dismantling of Chinese nuclear installations, 

The 11th APACL conference appeals to the 
governments of the free world to afford eco- 
nomic and other support, above all to those 
countries in Africa, Asia, and Latin America 
which have taken up a firm anti-Communist 
position and foresworn any form of neutral- 
ism. 


And finally, this year’s conference re- 
affirms the resolution of the 10th APACL 
conference on Soviet Russian colonialism, 
renews its solidarity with the U.S. Congress 
resolution (Public Law 86-90; July 17, 1959) 
on the subjugated nations, appeals to the 
parliaments and governments of the free 
world to testify to their full solidarity with 
the struggle for independence of the nations 
forced into the Russian Empire and Com- 
munist sphere of power and to demonstrate 
readiness to give universal support for this 
struggle. 

Sponsored by: Senator Dr. Fethi Tevetoglu, 
chief delegate of Turkey; Mr. Kwan Soo Park, 
chief delegate of Korea. 

by’ Dr. Vibul Thamavit, chief 
delegate of Thailand; Dr. Juitsu Kitaoka, 
chief delegate of Japan; Mr. Rama Swarup, 
delegate of India chapter; Mr. Chang Kuo- 
sin, chief delegate of Hongkong; Mr. Phill- 
bert Luyeye, observer, Congo (Leopoldville); 
Dr. Prof. Mahmud Brelvi, delegate of Paki- 
stan; Mr. Mahmud Essaid, delegate of Jor- 
dan: Mr. George Elias Okwanyo, observer, 
Kenya; Mr. Rakotoniaina, observer, Malagasy 


“Nonmetric Americans,” an Editorial 
From the St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the October 1 issue of the St. Paul 
Dispatch: 

NONMETRIC AMERICANS 

Will Americans ever adopt the interna- 

tional metric system of measurements in 
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place of our ancient and unscientific hodge- 
podge of such units as inches and feet, 
ounces and pounds and pints and quarts? 
For generations the scientific minded have 
advocated this change without success. But 
Commerce Department now warn 
business and industry that future sale of 
American made machinery and other goods 
to the rest of the world may be jeopardized 
if we fail to fallin line. Foreign buyers want 
metric measurements. If America fails to 
conform, its competitive position will even- 
tually be weakened, say the trade authori- 


tles. 

Britain, the original sources of most Amer - 
ican measuring units, will begin phasing 
out its traditional system next year, By 1975 
it hopes to be entirely on the metric plan, 
universally used throughout Europe and 
most of Asia. 

American scientific groups want the 
United States to follow suit. The opposition 
is strong. A bill to authorize the Commerce 

ent to make a study of the practical 
problems involved was killed in the House of 
Representatives when an elderly member of 
the Rules Committee said metric measure- 
ments were Greek to him. Other Congress- 
men joked about the difficulty of translating 
the vital measurements of movie queens into 
meters. 

Senators took a more serious view of the 
matter. They approved the Com- 
merce Department study, which leaves hope 
that it may be revived in the House next 
year. 

There is no argument as to the practical 
advantages of the metric system. It is in- 
comparably simpler, more logical and more 
scientific than the old English usages. The 
trouble is that Americans are used to their 
own ways and don't relish the bother of 
changing. But when Britain takes the 
plunge into meters, liters, and grams, Uncle 
Sam is going to occupy a very lonely position 
in the scientific and industrial world. Some 
day even the Members of Congress will have 
to pay attention to the way in which the rest 
of the globe does its measuring. 


With Every Breath You Take 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 7 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House a recent article ap- 
pearing in the September 1965 issue of 
the Reader's Digest entitled “With Every 
Breath You Take,” condensed from the 
book by Howard R. Lewis. 

This article gives dramatic emphasis 
to the great hazards from air pollution 
to the health of our citizens and the 
ruinous damage to property. 

The House on September 24 passed a 
bill, S. 306, introduced by Senator En- 
ux S. MusKIE, of Maine, providing for 
research programs relative to control- 
ling air pollution and establishing a Fed- 
eral Air Pollution Control Laboratory. 

Senator Muskie, as chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Air and Water 
Pollution, has led the fight against this 
insidious threat to the lives of millions 
and deserves considerable credit for 
bringing about a greater public aware- 
ness of this grave problem. 
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I call particular attention of Members 
to an allegation in the Reader’s Digest 
article that Washington, D.C., has four 
times as many cars per square mile than 
Los Angeles County, producing smog 
conditions and heavy contamination of 
the air. 

After reading this article, Congressmen 
may well insist on reducing air pollu- 
tion at a faster pace, for the life they 
save may be their own. 


The Strange Case of the Missing 
Qualifications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I received 
in the mail a copy of an article which 
appeared in Liberty magazine, a publica- 
tion of the Seventh Day Adventists deal- 
ing with one aspect of H.R. 77, the repeal 
of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Many of my constituents are members of 
the Seventh Day Adventists and they 
have expressed a deep interest in the re- 
ligious conscience amendment which was 
deemed nongermane when the House 
considered H.R. 77. 

Under unanimous consent, I ask that 
the article which appeared in the Sep- 
tember-October issue of Liberty, entitled 
“The Case of the Missing Qualifications,” 
be inserted in the Recorn at this point. 

The article referred to follows: 

Tse STRANGE CASE OF THE MISSING 
QUALIFICATIONS 
(By Roland R. Hegstad) 

(Nor. church Council Supports Labor 
in Bid To Repeal Union Shop Ban“ read the 
headline in the New York Times. But a 
reading of answers given by an NCC spokes- 
man before a House Labor Subcommittee 
tells a different story.) 

Did the National Council of Churches 
voice unqualified “support for the adminis- 
tration's proposal to repeal the clause of the 
Taft-Hartley Act that permits the States to 
ber [sic] union shop contracts,” as was im- 
plied by a report in the New York Times 
for Saturday, June 5? 

Far from it, as will be discovered by careful 
readers of answers given the Special House 
Subcommittee on Labor by National Council 
Spokesman J. Edward Carothers, secretary of 
the Commission of the Church and Economic 
Life, and as should have been reported by 
a careful chronicler of global events. 

There remains some doubt, after several 
rereadings of Reverend Carothers’ testimony, 
whether he himself desired the qualifica- 
tions to be reported. 

Qualifications aside, some representatives 
had difficulty determining even whether the 
council was for or against repeal of section 
14(b). 

Turning to the testimony: 

RALPH J. Scorr, Democrat, of North Caro- 
lina: “Thank you for your statement. When 
I first read your statement this morning I 
had some difficulty finding whether you were 
for or against repeal of section 14(b). 

“What is your position?” 

Reverend Carothers: The position is that 
the matter of union membership as a con- 
dition of employment should be settled in 
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the process of collective bargaining when it 
is protected by certain safeguards, which 
would imply, sir, that the elimination of 
14(b) would be desired.” 

Confusion stemmed from the following 
wording, which comprised the heart of the 
council statement: 

It is the opinion of the General Board 
of the National Council of Churches that 
union membership as a basis of continuing 
employment should be neither required nor 
forbidden by law; the decision should be left 
to agreement by management and labor 
through the processes of collective bargain- 
ing. 
“Union membership as a condition of con- 
tinued employment is not supported by this 
statement as a subject of collective bargain- 
ing unless the union concerned is rec 
by established processes as representative of 
all employees in the unit.” 

Stay with us: the fog lifts—though by the 
time it had, the New York Times reporter 
must have turned in. Reverend Carothers” 
answers to questions added qualifications 
made by the NCC General Board which, if 
they mean anything, would commit the 
council to oppose repeal of 14(b) unless, 
among other conditions, the rights of work- 
ers having religious convictions against 
joining unions are specifically safeguarded 
by law. 

Herewith follows a portion of the repartee 
between Representative ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
Republican, of Michigan, of Landrum-Grif- 
fin bill fame, and Reverend Carothers, 
which, I trust, shall establish the conten- 
tion just advanced. 

Mr. GRIFFIN: "I am leading up to asking 
you the question as to whether or not you 
don't feel that some higher, stricter stand- 
ards ought to be imposed by Congress if we 
are going to permit unions to have compul- 
sory union agreements?” 

Reverend Carothers (reading from the offi- 
cial position of the general board of the 
national council) ; 

The following additional safeguards 
should also be required under any circum- 
stances where union membership is estab- 
lished as one of the conditions of employ- 
ment,’ that is, wherever there is a union 
shop contract. 

Such protection should include such 
elements as:: 

4. Adequate protection for those indi- 
viduals who, for reasons of religious be- 
lief * * * cannot participate in all condi- 
tions of membership.“ 

Added Reverend Carothers: There are 
some persons who because of religious con- 
victions just are not permitted to belong to 
the union, They have a compulsion in their 
church that won't let them join a unton. 

“There are the things that we believe 
should be conditional before there is a union 
shop.” 

Mr. Grirrin: Before 14(b)——” 

Reverend Carothers: “14(b) would be re- 
pealed only on these condtions.” 

After Reverend Carothers had outlined the 
five qualifying points approved by the gen- 
eral board, Mr. GRIFFIN asked: Those are 
important conditions, aren't they?“ 

Reverend Carothers: “I feel they are. I 
feel they are fundamental.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN: Fundamental?“ 

Reverend Carothers; I do.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN: And are they important 
enough that they should be protected in the 
law?” 

Reverend Carothers: This was the opin- 
ion of the general board at the time this was 
adopted on December 2, 1959.” 


Mr. GRIFFIN. “That they should be in- 
corporated in the law.“ 

Reverend Carothers: “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Grivrin: “So your advocacy of the re- 
peal of section 14(b) is conditioned upon 


adequate protection in the law of all of those 
conditions.” 
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Reverend Carothers: “Yes, sir. Our posi- 
tion with regard to whether or not there 
177... 1 
lective bargaining has always n 
upon the tion that these safeguards 
should exist just about as we have stated 
them there.” 

Mr. GREFIN: “Now the law does not now, 
nor will it, if H.R. 77 is passed, protect a 
member of the Amish or the Mennonite or 
these other faiths to which you have referred, 
who have conscientious religious objection to 
being members of the union. 

“Is your advocacy of the repeal of 14(b) 
conditioned upon a legal protection of those 
people?” 

Reverend Carothers: “Yes, sir; and we 
would like to see it done in one of two ways: 
Either in the constitutions of the unions, 
where they will be subject to court enforce- 
ment, or by Federal statute. We believe it 
is that important.” 

It is on the basis of the above testimony 
that I would have written the Times lead 
thus: 

“The National Council of Churches will 
support the administration's proposal to re- 
peal Taft-Hartley 14(b) only if certain 
rights are protected by law. 

“This was made plain by a spokesman—” 

Alas for the New York Times; its corre- 
spondent not only missed these important 
qualifications but also fulfilled the predic- 
tion concerning the Times coverage of Rev- 
erend Carothers' testimony made in conclu- 
sion by Mr. GRIFFIN: 

Mr. Grirrin: If the Chair will permit an 
observation, it is going to be very interesting 
now to read in the New York Times and 
the other papers what it was that the Na- 
tional Council of Churches said here this 
morning. I will predict that they will report 
that the National Council of Churches ap- 
peared here today and testified in favor of 
the repeal of 14(b), and that there will be 
very little in the paper, if anything, about 
the fact that your advocacy is conditioned 
on some very important conditions which 
did not come out in the testimony, but which 
came out in questions and answers, and that 
in fact, you support the major provisions 
of my bill instead of H.R. 77. 

“I want that to be spread on the record, 
even if it is not going to be apparent to the 
public when they read their papers.“ 


“What Rights?” Unions Ask 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite fantastic arm-twisting pressure by 
the administration, the vote in the House 
on the repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act was extremely close. 
It is my hope that the Senate, under the 
leadership of Senator DIRKSEN, will hold 


up against Johnsonian arm twisting and 


retain section 14(b). 

One of the dubious situations that 
would develop were 14(b) to be repealed 
is dramatically discussed in an editorial 
in the September 30 edition of the La 
Grange Citizen, La Grange, II., which I 
insert into the Record due to its signifi- 
cance and clarity: 

War RIGHTS?” Unions ASK 

Join the church or lose your job.” 

Suppose for a moment that such a require- 
ment had legal force in this country today. 
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Such supposition is difficult, of course, be- 
cause the statement is so ridiculously at 
variance with American faith and practice. 

We can’t imagine any employer wanting 
such a statute on the books. We certainly 
can't conceive of any church of any kind 
of favoring such a proposal. 

Especially, we would expect such an im- 
position to raise a fearful hue and cry from 
organized labor. 

Interestingly, however, a similar restric- 
tion, in the form of the tinkering with the 
Taft-Hartley law that has been attemtped 
this session of Congress has the blessing of 
big labor. 

We refer to H.R. 4350 and H.R. 77 which 
would declare State right-to-work laws (i.e., 
those which outlaw compulsory union mem- 
bership in order to hold a job) illegal. 

As pointed out in “Christianity Today,” 
there are thousands of Christians in this 
country whose religious beliefs make them 
conscientious objectors when it comes to 
union membership. Some of these citizens 
are the Mennonites, Amish, Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists, Christian Reformed, and Plymouth 
Brethren. 

As the magazine explains, Their reasons 
are not always the same. Some object to 
affiliation in an organization that is relig- 
jously neutral. Some object to the use of 
force in strikes. They think it unchristian 
to achieve their rights by coercive measures. 
Still others feel that, since they are mem- 
bers of Christ, they may not become mem- 
bers of a labor, professional, trade, or any 
other kind of organization to which non- 
Christians belong.” 

The magazine offers this further insight: 

“These moral arguments are neither dodges 
nor cheap attempts to reap the advantages 
of organized labor without accepting re- 
sponsibility or paying membership dues. 
Many are willing to pay their share of labor- 
bargaining costs; others would donate the 
equivalent or membership fees and dues to 
& charitable organization. Within the 
Christian Reformed churches, a Christian 
labor union has been organized.” 

This country has for a long time taken 
pains to see that, although the majority 
rules, the rights of the minority are re- 


This has had application in permitting 
conscientious objectors not to take up arms, 
in not forcing Jehovah's Witnesses to salute 
the flag, and so on. 

The only difference we can see between 
the consideration previously given the mi- 
norities and now is that there was no lobby 
for big military whose economic self inter- 
ests were at stake (in the conscientious 
objector argument), whereas there is a lobby 
for big labor, whose concern in the present 
controversy is more for its source of revenue 
(union dues) than it is in the civil and 
moral rights of Americans. 

Suppose the church were to confront 
union members: “Join the church or lose 
your job.” We both know the reaction that 
would follow. Not many, we suspect, of 
the union members would consider the 
choice an exercise in civil rights. 


Geneva Conference: U.S. Change Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, there is, in the September 1965 
issue of the ADA World magazine, a per- 
ceptive and knowledgeable review of the 
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17-nation Disarmament Conference at 

Geneva. The author is Mr. Walter 

Goldstein, an assistant professor at 

Brooklyn College in New York. Mr. 

Goldstein has held a number of fellow- 

ships, including the Fulbright, the 

Schaeffer, and a Ford Foundation grant, 

for-studies in foreign affairs and he has 

written many articles in his field, con- 
centrating on disarmament and nuclear 
policies: He is also a member of the 

Foreign Policy Commission of the Na- 

tional Board of the Americans for 

Democratic Action. 

The dangers of widespread prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons is a danger 
which has been recognized and discussed 
for a long while. Mr. Goldstein suggests 
that this problem be given first priority 
in the Johnson administration because 
of its fundamental importance to world 
peace. His outline of the reasons the 
conference was called in the first place 
also help explain why the discussions in 
Geneva have not resulted in a break- 
through. This is a careful analysis and 
I recommend it to all my colleagues. 

The review follows: 

GENEVA CONFERENCE: U.S. CHANGE NEEDED— 
Untrep STATES Must Grve Ur MLF IDEA IF 
DISARMAMENT Is To Work 

(By Walter Goldstein) 

As all too many pessimists predicted, the 
17-nation Disarmament Conference at Ge- 
neva has been unable to make any progress. 
Though all of its members agree that a 
treaty to curb the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons is urgently required, no consensus 
or effective action has emerged from the 
Conference’s month-long session. Since 
this deadlock was predicted, the fascinating 
question remains: Why was the Conference 
ever called, especially at a time like this 
when the detente between the great powers 
has been so strained? 

Several hypothetical answers have been 
advanced as there can be no authoritative 
response to the question. The first sug- 
gests that the new Soviet leaders were deep- 
ly impressed by the Foreign Affairs article 
written by the Director of the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, and which, 
they realized, must have been cleared at the 
highest level. It warned in dramatic terms 
that unless action were taken promptly, a 
dozen or more nations could attain a nu- 
clear capability in a short while; were pre- 
ventive steps not taken in the very near 
future, the statement continued, the stabil- 
ity of the international system might be 
gravely imperiled. Feasibly, therefore, the 
Soviets may have believed that a shift in 
U.S. policy was imminent, and that the 
President would now accept the recommen- 
dations advanced last winter by the top- 
level Gilpatric Committee. 

NONPROLIFERATION TOP PRIORITY 


One of the most significant of these rec- 
ommendations urged that a greater priority 
should be attached to curbing proliferation 
than to the U.S. attempts to rebuild the 
NATO alliance with some design (such as 
the MLF) for nuclear sharing. Judging from 
the US. speeches at Geneva, this daring 
recommendation has not been adopted by 
the President. The supposition of the State 
Department has probably prevailed, despite 
some hard evidence to oppose it, that the 
Soviet nuclear threat to Europe is still more 
significant than the immediate threat of 
& dozen nations beginning to build nu- 
clear programs in the next few years. Why 
this preference was made for the State De- 
partment's assessment over that of the Gil- 
patric Committee is not known. It is a 
surprising preference, nevertheless. 
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The Indians and the Israelis could make 
a rapid start on their nuclear programs as 
early as 1966, and if they were to crash the 
nuclear club there may be no limit to the 
number of anxious countries stampeding 
after them. To suggest that this problem 
is less serious and urgent than that of ce- 
menting together a 16-years-old alliance in 
Europe (that has lost most of its utility and 
cohesiveness, anyway) is to betray a surpris- 
ing judgment of political dynamics. 

A second answer to the question of why 
the Conference was ever called tihs summer 
has suggested that the Soviets were not so 
much persuaded as intimidated to attend. 
This supposition rests upon the alarm gen- 
erated in July by the astonishing speech 
made by the German Foreign Minister, that 
the Germans must review their defense needs 
if the United States is to remain so preoc- 
cupied with southeast Asia, or worse if the 
MLF option should be traded by the West as 
the price of a nonproliferation deal, 

This supposition implies that unless the 
Soviets were prepared to help speed negotia- 
tions in Vietnam, or to accept a proliferation 
treaty on largely Western terms, the United 
States would find it very difficult to restrain 
the security anxieties (and nuclear aspira- 
tions?) of the West Germans. That the So- 
viets might bow before this demand, despite 
the vigorous abuse heaped upon them by 
their Communist rival in the East, is not al- 
together implausible. 

POWERS SHOULD BE PRESSURED 

The third hypothetical answer suggests 
that the eight nonalined members of the 
Conference put such powerful presure upon 
the great powers to revive the detente that 
the Conference just had to be recalled. 
Feasible as this appears, it does not explain 
what the conveners actually hoped to gain 
from the sessions, If a nonproliferation 
treaty Is to be effective, it must require sac- 
rifices not only from the nonnuclear nations 
(to forgo the acquisition of nuclear weap- 
ons) but also from the nuclear club mem- 
bers, as well. These sacrifices will be ex- 
tremely difficult to enforce at a moment of 
high tension, and especially in the absence 
from Geneva of both France and China. It 
can only be assumed, therefore, that the 
nonalined nations believe in forcing the 
great powers to sit down together to talk 
about reviving the detente. 

The prospect of arresting proliferation to- 
day looks very gloomy. Were the General 
Assembly of the U.N. during 1965-66 to 
maintain the present deadlock, nuclear dis- 
persion will probably become an irreversible 
but awesome feature of the 1970's. At sur- 
prisingly little cost, but with Incredible 
speed, a dozen countries will be able to crash 
the nuclear club and cause an uncontrollable 
acceleration to the arms race. With this 
prospect becoming dally more certain, Sen- 
ator Rosert F. KENNEDY was justified in 
warning the Senate that “the most vital 
issue now facing this Nation and the 
world * * * is not Vietnam, or the Domin- 
ican Republic, or Berlin. It is the question 
of nuclear proliferation—of the mounting 
threat posed by the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons.” 


Unfortunately, the present administration 
does not share this shrewd assessment of 
policy priorities and it is not yet clear wheth- 
er the U.N. will be able to grapple with this 
momentous problem, Should it fail to take 
effective action, it is doubtful whether there 
will be a world order remaining that is ame- 
nable to any kind of U.N. arbitration and 
conciliation procedures, It appears that it 
is not yet too late for the great powers to 
reassess the priorities that they have attached 
to the small steps of nuclear disarmament. 
The day after a sixth power crashes the 
nuclear club there will be few small steps 
that can still be feasibly taken. 
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New Excuses for Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


oF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
an editorial in the October 1, 1965, edi- 
tion of the Wall Street Journal very ef- 
fectively refutes arguments of those who 
contend that modern times demand an 
economy completely controlled by the 
Federal Government. It also denies the 
thesis that socialism in the United States 
is necessary. 

The article quotes Prof. Michael D. 
Reagan of the University of California 
at Riverside, one of the political plan- 
ners who advocate increasing Federal in- 
tervention in every aspect of our lives, 
as remarking that 
Thomas Jefferson did not have to face the 


kind of economic and social problems we 
have today. 


It adds: 

Very well; but Thomas Jefferson knew a 
tyranny when he saw one, and more to the 
point he knew what circumstances conspire 
to bring about a tyranny. 


In this respect, Mr. Speaker, may I add 
these words of Jefferson which are just 
as true today as when he uttered them: 

I place economy among the first and most 
important virtues, and the public debt as the 
greatest of dangers to be feared. To pre- 
serve our independence, we must not let our 
rulers load us with perpetual debt, We must 
make out choice between economy and lib- 
erty or profusion and servitude, If we can 
prevent the Governemnt from wasting the 
labors of the people under the pretense of 
caring for them, they will be happy. 


Mr. Speaker, the article from the Wall 
Street Journal follows: 
New EXCUSES FOR SOCIALISM 


“At the risk of oversimplification, it seems 
fair to say that in the 20th century American 
society has undergone a basic shift in values 
from an individualistic, antigovernment 
value pattern to one that might be called 
socially (some would say socialistically) 
oriented,” 

The observation occurs in an article by 
Prof. Michael D. Reagan of the University of 
California at Riverside, writing in the cur- 
rent Challenge magazine. What he is say- 
ing is that the enormous and continuing 
growth of government at all levels must be 
attributed not merely to political empire 
building and pressure groups but also to 
fairly significant changes in population and 
economic organization, Since the argument 
is characteristic of a good deal of contempo- 
Hie thinking, it is perhaps worth a closer 

The big population change, from this 
standpoint, is that the productive age group 
of 21 to 65 is now a minority, outnumbered 
by the young and the elderly combined. The 
burden on the producers is thus much greater 
than it used to be, and it increasingly ap- 
pears as taxpaying for governmentally pro- 
vided schools, health care, and the like. 

Even so, why can't the breadwinners do 
more on their own to take care of the mem- 
bers of their familes who can't take care of 
themselves? As Mr. Reagan and others see 
it, a major reason is the transition from 
an agricultural to an industrial-urban econ- 
omy. 
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In earlier times, he explains, “people were 
literally more self-sufficient than it is pos- 
sible for them to be today—growing their 
own food, for one example. Today most 
people work for cash pay; consequently loss 
of cash means loss of all sustenance.” Hence 
still more governmental interventions to try 
to maintain cash income during periods of 
unemployment and otherwise take some of 
the load off the individual. 

Certainly the changes are undeniable, and 
we suppose it was inevitable that they would 
entail some expansion of government. What 
seems to us extraordinarily dificult to defend 
in logic or sound political philosophy is the 
proposition that government, and especially 
these days the Federal Government, has to 
assume practically all of the burdens; that 
we must, in Mr. Reagan's implication, rush 
into socialism. 

First off, the simple fact is that an abun- 
dance of alternatives exists. To mention 
Just a few: Private schools and schools lo- 
cally supported and administered, numer- 
ous privately financed scholarships, private 
health insurance for the aged, a host of pri- 
vate pension plans to ease the problems of 
retirement. If the Washington authorities 
were not constantly preempting responsi- 
bilities and tax resources, it's a safe bet 
there would be a far fuller flowering of such 
voluntary efforts. 

Next is the fact that the Federal alterna- 
tive is very often the worst available. In 
case after case the project falls, although it 
is not abandoned on that account. The 
flops, of course, include the costly agricul- 
ture and urban renewal programs; failure 
is also a frequent result when the Govern- 
ment undertakes to regulate and proceeds 
to make a mess of so essential an industry 
as transportation. 

A number of explanations can be offered 
for this grotesque record of failure. A prin- 
cipal one is that a centrally managed econ- 
omy and society is inherently incapable of 
the kind of effective action that comes nat- 
urally when people voluntarily join together 
in business or to help each other or to tackle 
problems of particular concern to them. 

Finally, there are the political consequen- 
ces of unlimited governmental growth, an 
aspect which Mr. Reagan's article mostly ig- 
nores and which other apologists discount. 
It is a truism, but no lees true thereby, that 
to the extent you let officialdom provide for 
your wants you are letting it control you. 
Indeed, the governmental entities have little 
practical choice about it. 

Mr. Reagan remarks that Thomas Jefferson 
did not have to face the kind of economic 
and social problems we have today. Very 
well; but Thomas Jefferson knew a tyranny 
when he saw one, and more to the point he 
knew what circumstances conspire to bring 
about a tyranny. 

the regimentation evolving in this 
country will be of a relatively benevolent 
type, but tt is nonetheless regimentation the 
Nation is inviting. And it is, if we may say 
so, a mischievous misinterpretation of both 
the past and the present to contend that eco- 
nomic progress requires socialism or any 
other brand of depotiam. 


Liberal Doctors Bucking AMA 
Conservatism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us have been aware for many years of 
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the activities of the political doctors of 
the American Medical Association. The 
most recent demonstration we have had 
was their massive but unsuccessful cam- 
paign against the medicare legislation. 

We all know many doctors, who do 
not share the extremely conservative 
approach of the American Medical As- 
sociation. I commend to the attention 
of our colleagues the following very in- 
teresting article from the October 3, 
1965, edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune: 

LIBERAL Docrors BUCKING AMA CONSERVATISM 
(By Joseph R. Hixson) 

Competition, they say, is good for business 
and for labor as well. But one of the most 
prosperous unions in the Nation has never 
had any real competition. It is the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 

Now, suddenly, the powerful doctors’ 
lobby union faces a challenge from the group 
formed 70 years ago to provide a forum for 
Negro doctors who at that time were barred 
from most county and State medical so- 
cleties. 

The AMA has had its challengers before, 
but they have been local opposition groups 
such as the liberal Physicians’ Forum in New 
York City. Their impact on AMA has not 
been noticeable. 

Two years ago, the National Medical As- 
sociation—the one a Georgia delegate to a 
recent AMA conclave referred to as the one 
for “niggah doctahs”—asked for conferences 
with AMA to discuss the remaining problems 
of segregation in medicine, primarily the in- 
ability of Negro physicians to join county 
medical societies in the Deep South on any 
but an observer basis. AMA officials were 
glad to meet with their NMA counterparts, 
but mo concrete results came out of the 
sessions. 

Militant liberals among the NMA member- 
ship—notably Dr. John L. 8. Holloman, Jr., 
a general practitioner in Harlem and presi- 
dent-elect of NMA—demandeq that AMA 
threaten discriminating county societies with 
expulsion, and both white and Negro doctors 
belonging to a medical civil rights group 
have picketed AMA meetings in Atlantic City 
and New York to emphasize the point. 

But the AMA leaders point out that theirs 
is a constituent organization ruled by its 
grassroots, the State medical societies, which, 
in turn, are made up of the county groups. 
Thus, runs the argument from AMA head- 
quarters in Chicago, it is impossible for the 
staff there to threaten Mississippi or 
county groups. Only the AMA house of dele- 
gates could vote sanctions against noninte- 
grated societies. This the delegates have 
steadfastly refused to do, despite annual 
resolutions from New York, New Jersey, and 
California. 

Since AMA is not able or does not wish 
to enforce complete integration, NMA has 
decided to go out and actively pursue its own 
version of integration. In a recent interview 
with Medical World News, a weekly magazine 
for doctors, Dr. Leonidas H. Berry, current 
president of NMA, chronicled this effort. 

Dr. Berry, speaking after the NMA conven- 
tion in Cincinnati, said that more than 40 
white doctors, including faculty members 
from such prestige medical schools as Yale, 
Cornell, the University of Illinois, the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, and New York Univer- 
sity, have applied for membership in his 
organization. 

The scientific program of the NMA has 
long been its weakest point. There is good 
historical reason for this. The juicy medical 
plums or residencies at the top U.S. research 
hospitals have long been denied to Negro 
interns, so that, all too often, a promising 
young Negro surgeon has seen good training 
at a top medical school fit him only for 
tonsil and appendix jobs in the lower grade 
hospitals of the major U.S. cities. 
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But the AMA, too, has been worried about 
the caliber of its scientific programs, the 
papers delivered at its two annual meetings. 
AMA's problems have stemmed from the ag- 
gressive policies of specialty medical groups 
and a general disenchantment with con- 
servative AMA policies among leading U.S. 
medical centers dominated by the big 
universities. 

If the mutual distrust between medical 
school faculties and the general surgeons 
and practitioners who make up the AMA 
rank and file and the dismay of the more 
liberal medical professors at the conservative 
policies of AMA become just a little more 
intense, NMA could well find itself the 
home-away-from-home of the most influ- 
ential segment of American medicine. 

That is obviously what NMA president-elect 
Holloman has in mind. The NMA, founded 
in 1895 during a cotton exposition in Atlanta, 
now has 6,350 doctor members in 44 States 
compared with more than 200,000 in AMA in 
all 50 States. 

But if the NMA enrolls even a few thou- 
sand leading lights in U.S. academic research 
medical circles, NMA could begin to swing 
considerably more weight than its numbers 
imply. 

Dr. Holloman was asked for his ideas on 
what NMA stands for. His eloquent reply 
follows: 

“There is nothing about the record of the 
AMA that would suggest it is anything other 
than an ultraconservative organization. To 
suggest that the AMA offers leadership in 
these times of rapid social, ethical, political, 
moral and scientific change is to dilute the 
truth. 

“The record of the AMA clearly shows that, 
even under the tremendous weight of social 
revolution, legislative enlightenment, and 
progress, as well as rapid scientific advances 
coupled with the expressed desires of the 
majority of people of our democracy, it is not 
the leader and is in fact a most reluctant 
and unwilling, and an uncooperative follow- 
er, powerless by its own statements to do 
anything about racial discrimination which 
is purely a local matter. 

“The record of opposition to social security 
for physicians, which is now the law of the 
land and the will of the majority, is one of 
the many examples of the type of leadership 
that has caused the medical profession to 
appear to be out of step with the times. 

“The failure to lead the way to improved 
medical care, feasibly financed, for the older 
members of our democracy has caused further 
loss of respect for our so-called learned pro- 
fession and more specifically its alleged gov- 
erning organization, the AMA. 

“To deny that in many areas the AMA is 
to be commended would be unfair and un- 
realistic, but to fall to attempt to correct 
its faults would be to permit the AMA to 
destroy itself. 

“There are many physicians who do not 
share the antiquated, conservative views of 
the AMA, These more liberal physicians 
could perhaps render to our profession and 
to medicine in general a great service by 
banding together in an organization in which 
the clear majority, as expressed by its record, 
assumes a more liberal and enlightened 
stance. The NMA la such an organization. 
The NMA does not permit qualified physi- 
clans to be discriminated aguinst because 
of color even if that is the savage and vis- 
cious local custom in the South now com- 
pletely against the written law of the land. 

“The NMA has supported the social revolu- 
tion In this country and in the world since 
it was founded 70 years ago. Its record has 
reflected leadership in the fight for freedom 
and equality. 

“The moral vacuum created by the failure 
of the AMA to afford enlightened leadership 
during the times of rapid change could easily 
be filled by the NMA, which offers to medi- 
cine a more liberal and nondiscriminatory 
voice. 
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“In a democratic society it is felt by many 
that a two-party system is more nearly ideal 
and offers at least a choice. The public as 
well as the medical profession could reap a 
great benefit from this extension of the dem- 
ocratic process. A two-party system in 
medicine, one conservative and one liberal, 
appears to be a rapidly developing reality 
since the AMA continues to look backward.” 


A Call for Peace: Pope Paul IV Addresses 
the U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, the year 1965 marks the 20th anni- 
versary of the signing of the U.N. Char- 
ter. In my 15th Congressional District 
of Michigan, the 24th of this month has 
been proclaimed U.N. Day in honor of 
the date that the U.N. Charter came into 
force. Americans everywhere and 
peace-loving peoples the world over, 
should pause and consider the signifi- 
cance of this historic occasion two dec- 
ades ago. I am certain, Mr. Speaker, 
that every thinking person realizes the 
vital role that the United Nations has 
played in the past 20 years, in helping to 
preserve world peace. 

One of the most eloquent tributes ever 
paid to the United Nations was given on 
Monday, October 4, in an address to the 
U.N. General Assembly by Pope Paul IV. 

I commend this talk to my colleagues 
and to all Americans for careful reading 
and thoughtful consideration: 

Text or Pore’s TALK: “A SIMPLE YET Great 
MOMENT" 

(Nore. — Here is an English translation of 
Pope Paul VI's address delivered in French 
to the United Nations General Assembly 
Monday.) 

As we commence our address to this unique 
world audience, we wish to thank your Sec- 
retary General, U Thant, for the invitation 
which he extended to us to visit the United 
Nations on the occasion of the 20th anniver- 
sary of the foundation of this world institu- 
tion for peace and for collaboration between 
the peoples of the entire earth. 

Our thanks also to the President of the 
General Assembly, Mr. Amintore Fanfani, 
who used such kind language in our regard 
from the very day of his election. 

We thank all of you here present for your 
kind welcome, and we present to each one 
of you our deferential and sincere saluta- 
tion. In friendship you have invited us 
and admitted us to this meeting: and it is 
as a friend that we are here today. 

We express to you our cordial personal 
homage, and we bring you that of the entire 
Second Vatican Ecumenical Council now 
meeting in Rome, and represented here by 
the eminent cardinals who accompany us 
for this purpose. 

In their name and in our own, to each 
nnd every one of you, honor and greeting! 

This encounter, as you all understand, 
marks a simple and at the same time a great 
moment. It is simple because you have 
before you a humble man, your brother; and 
among you all, representatives of sovereign 
States, the least invested, if you wish to think 
of him thus, with a minuscule, as it were 
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symbolic, temporal sovereignty, only as much 
as is necessary to be free to exercise his 
spiritual mission, and to assure all those 
who deal with him that he is independent of 
every other sovereignty of this world. 

But he who now addresses you has no 
temporal power, nor any ambition to com- 
pete with you. In fact, we have nothing 
to ask for, no question to raise; we have 
only a desire to express and a permission 
to request; namely, that of serving you, in- 
sofar as we can, with disinterest. with hu- 
mility and love. 

This is our first declaration. As you.can 
see, it is so simple as to seem insignificant to 
this assembly, which always treats of most 
important and most difficult matters. 

We said also, however, and all here today 
feel it, that this moment is also a great one. 
Great for us, great for you. 


BEARS MESSAGE FOR ALL MEN 


For us: You know well who we are. What- 
ever may be the opinion you have of the pon- 
tiff of Rome, you know our mission. 

We are the bearer of a message for all 
mankind, And this we are, not only in our 
own personal name and in the name of the 
great Catholic family, but also in that of 
those Christian brethren who share the same 
sentiments which we express here, particu- 
larly of those who so kindly charged us ex- 
plicitly to be their spokesman here. 

Like a messenger who, after a long journey 
finally succeeds in delivering the letter which 
has been entrusted to him, so we appreciate 
the good fortune of this moment, however 
brief, which fulfills a desire nourished in 
the heart of nearly 20 centuries. 

For, as you will remember, we are very 
ancient; we here represent a long history; 
we here celebrate the epilog of a wearying 
pilgrimage in search of a conversation with 
the entire world, ever since the command was 
given to us: “Go and bring the good news to 
all peoples.” 

Now, you here represent all peoples, allow 
us to tell you that we have a message, a 
happy message, to deliver to each one of you 
and to all. 

1. We might call our message a ratifica- 
tion, a solemn moral ratification of this lofty 
institution. This message comes from our 
historical experience. 

As “an expert in humanity,” we bring to 
this organization the suffrage of our recent 
predecessors, that of the entire Catholic 
episcopate and our own, convinced as we 
are that this organization represents the 
obligatory path of modern civilization and of 
world peace. 

In saying this, we feel we are making our 
own the voice of the dead and of the living; 
of the dead who fell in the terrible wars 
of the past; of the living who survived those 
wars, bearing in their hearts a condemns- 
tion of those who would try to renew wars; 
and also of those living who rise up fresh and 
confident, the youth of the present genera- 
tion, who legitimately dream of a better 
human race. 

And we also make our own voice of the 
poor, the disinherited, the suffering, of those 
who hunger and thirst for justice, for the 
dignity of life, for freedom, for well-being 
and progress. The peoples of the earth 
turn to the United Nations as the last hope 
of concord and peace; we presume to present 
here, with their tribute of honor and of hope, 
our own tribute. That is why this moment is 
great for you, also. 

2. We feel that you are already aware of 
this. Hearken now to the continuation of 
our message. It becomes a message of good 
wishes for the future. The edifice which 
you have constructed must never fall; it 
must be perfected and made equal to the 
needs which world history will present. 

You mark a stage in the development of 
mankind from which retreat must never be 
admitted but from which it is necessary that 
advance be made. 
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UNITED NATIONS’ VALUE TO WORLD 

To the pluralism of states, which can no 
longer ignore one another, you offer an ex- 
tremely simple and fruitful formula of co- 
existence. 

First of all, you recognize and distinguish 
the ones and the others. You do not confer 
existence upon states; but you qualify each 
single nation as fit to sit in the orderly con- 
gress of peoples. 

That is, you grant recognition, of the high- 
est ethical and juridical value, to each single 
sovereign national community, guarantee- 
ing it an honored international citizenship. 

This in itself is a great service to the cause 
of humanity, to define clearly and to honor 
the national subjects of the world commu- 
nity, and to classify them in a juridical con- 
dition, worthy thereby of being recognized 
and respected by all, and from which there 
may derive an orderly and stable system of 
international life. 

You give sanction to the great principle 
that the relations between peoples should be 
regulated by reason, by justice, by law, by 
negotiation; not by force, nor by violence, 
not by war, nor by fear or by deceit. 

Thus it must be. Allow us to congratulate 
you for having had the wisdom to open this 
hall to the younger peoples, to those states 
which have recently attained independence 
and national freedom. Their presence is the 
proof of the universality and magnanimity 
which inspire the principle of this institution. 

Thus it must be. This is our praise and 
our good wish; and, as you can see, we do 
not attribute these as from outside; we de- 
rive them from inside, from the very genius 
of your institution. 

3. Your charter goes further than thls, and 
our message advances with it. You exist 
and operate to unite the nations, to bind 
states together. 

Let us use this second formula: to bring 
the ones together with the others. 

You are an association. You are a bridge 
between peoples. You are a network of rela- 
tions between states. We would almost say 
that your chief characteristic is a reflection, 
as it were, in the temporal field, of what our 
Catholic Church aspire to be in the spiritual 
field: unique and universal. 

In the ideological construction of man- 
kind, there is on the natural level nothing 
superior to this. Your vocation is to make 
brothers not only of some but of all peoples, 
a difficult undertaking, indeed; but this it ts, 
your most noble undertaking. Is there any- 
one who does not see the necessity of coming 
thus progressively to the establishment of a 
world authority, able to act efficaciously on 
the juridical and political levels? 

Once more we reiterate our good wish: 
Advance always. We will go further and say: 
Strive to bring back among you any who have 
separated themselves, and study the right 
method of uniting to your pact of brother- 
hood, in honor and loyalty, those who do not 
yet share in it. 

Act so that those still outside will desire 
and merit the confidence of all; and then 
be generous in granting such confidence. 
You have the good fortune and the honor of 
sitting in this assembly of peaceful com- 
munity; hear us as we say: Insure that the 
reciprocal trust which here unites you, and 
enables you to do good and great things, 
May never be undermined or betrayed. 


LET NO ONE BE ABOVE ANOTHER 


4. The inherent logic of this wish, which 
might be considered to pertain to the very 
structure of organization, leads us to 
complete it with other formulas. Thus, let 
no one, inasmuch as he is a member of your 
union, be superior to the others: never one 
above the other. 

This is the formula of equality. We are 
well aware that it must be completed by the 
evaluation of other factors besides simple 
membership in this institution; but equality, 
too, belongs to its constitution. 
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You are not equal, but here you make 
yourselves equal. 

For several among you, this may be an act 
of high virtue; allow us to say this to you, as 
the representative of a religion which ac- 
complishes salvation through the humility 
of its divine founder. Men cannot be broth- 
ers if they are not humble. 

It is pride, no matter how legitimate it may 
seem to be, which provokes tension and 
struggles for prestige, for predominance, 
colonialism, egoism; that is, pride disrupts 
brotherhood. 

5. Now our message reaches its highest 
point, which is, at first, a negative point. 

You are expecting us to utter this sentence, 
and we are well aware of its gravity and 
solemnity: 

Not the ones against the others; never 
again, never more. 

It was principally for this purpose that the 
organization of the United Nations arose; 
against war, in favor of peace. 

Listen to the lucid words of the great de- 
parted John Kennedy, who proclaimed, 4 
years ago: “Mankind must put an end to war, 
or war will put an end to mankind.” 

Many words are not needed to proclaim 
this loftiest aim of your institution. It suf- 
fices to remember that the blood of millions 
of men, that numberless and unheard of suf- 
ferings, useless slaughter, and frightful ruin, 
are the sanction of the pact which unites 
you with an oath which must change the 
future history of the world: 

No more war; war never again. Peace; it 
is peace which must guide the destinies of 
peoples and of all mankind. 

Gratitude to you, glory to you, who for 20 
years have labored for peace. Gratitude and 
glory to you for the conflicts which you have 
prevented or have brought to an end, The 
results of your efforts in recent days in favor 
of peace, even if not yet proved decisive, are 
such as to deserve that we, presuming to 
interpret the sentiments of the world, express 
to you both praise and thanks. 

U.N. TEACHES WAYS OF PEACE 


Gentlemen, you have performed and you 
continue to perform a great work: the edu- 
cation of mankind in the ways of peace. 
The U.N. is the great school where that edu- 
cation is im . And we are today in 
the assembly hall of that school. 

Everyone taking his place here becomes a 
pupil and also a teacher in the art of bulld- 
ing peace. When you leave this hall, the 
world looks upon you as the architects and 
constructors of peace. 

Peace, as you know, is not built by means 
of politics, by the balance of forces and of 
interests. It is constructed with the mind, 
with ideas, with works of peace. 

You labor in this great construction. But 
you are still at the beginning. 

Will the world ever succeed in changing 
that selfish and bellicose mentality which, 
up to now, has been interwoven into so much 
of its history? 

It is hard to foresee; but it is easy to affirm 
that it is toward that new history—peaceful 
truly human history, as promised by God 
to men of good will—that we must resolutely 
march; the roads thereto are already well 
marked out for you, and the first that of dis- 
armament, 

If you wish to be brothers, let the arms fall 
down from your hands. One cannot love 
while holding offensive arms. 

Those armaments, especially those terrible 
arms which modern science has given you, 
long before they produce victims and ruins, 
nourish bad feelings, create nightmares, dis- 
trust, and somber resolutions, they demand 
enormous expenditures; they obstruct proj- 
ects of union and useful collaboration; they 
falsify the psychology of peoples. 

As long as man remains that weak, change- 
able and even wicked being that he often 
shows himself to be, defensive arms will, 
unfortunately, be necessary. 
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You, however, in your courage and vali- 
ance, are studying the ways of guaran’ 
the security of international life without 
having recourse to arms. 

This is a most noble aim: this the peo- 
ples expect of you. This must be obtained. 

Let unanimous trust in this institution 
grow; let its authority increase; and this aim, 
we believe, will be secured. 

Gratitude will be expressed to you by all 
peoples, relieved as they will then be from 
the crushing expenses of armaments, and 
freed from the nightmare of an ever-im- 
minent war. 


HELP POOR WITH ARMS SAVINGS 


We rejoice in the knowledge that many of 
you have considered favorably our invità- 
tion, addressed to all states in the cause of 
peace from Bombay, last December, to di- 
vert to the benefit of the developing coun- 
tries of least a part of the savings which 
could be realized by reducing armaments. 

We here renew that invitation, trusting in 
your sentiments of humanity and generosity. 

6. In so doing, we become aware that we 
are echoing another principle which is 
structural to the United Nations, which is 
its positive and affirmative high point; 
namely, that you work here not only to avert 
conflicts between states, but also to make 
them capable of working the ones for the 
others. 

You are not satisfied with facilitating mere 
coexistence between nations; you take a 
much greater step forward, one deserving of 
our praise and our support—you organize the 
brotherly collaboration of peoples. 

In this way a system of solidarity is set 
up, and its lofty civilized aims win the or- 
derly and unanimous support of all the 
family of peoples for the common good and 
for the good of each individual. 

This aspect of the organization of the 
United Nations is the most beautiful; it is 
its most truly human visage; it is the ideal 
of which mankind dreams on its pilgrimage 
through time; it is the world’s greatest hope; 
it is, we presume to say, the refiection of 
the loving and transcendent design of God 
for the progress of the human family on 
earth—a reflection in which we see the mes- 
sage of the Gospel which is heavenly be- 
come earthly. 

Indeed, it seems to us that here we hear 
the echo of the voice of our predecessors, 
and particularly of that of Pope John XXIII, 
whose message of “Pacem in Terris” was 50 
honorably and significantly received among 
you. 

You proclaim here the fundamental rights 
and duties of man, his dignity, his freedom— 
and, above all, his religious freedom. We 
feel that you thus interpret the highest 
sphere of human wisdom and, we might add, 
its sacred character. For you deal here above 
all with human life; and the life of man is 
sacred; no one may dare offend it. Respect 
for life, even with regard to the great prob- 
lem of birth, must find here in your assem- 
bly its highest affirmation and its most rea- 
soned defense. 

You must strive to multiply bread so that 
it suffices for the tables of mankind, and 
not rather favor an artificial control of birth, 
which would be irrational, in order to di- 
minish the number of guests at the banquet 
of life. 

It does not suffice, however, to feed the 
hungry; it is necessary also to assure to each 
man a life conformed to his dignity. This, 
too, you strive to perform. We may consider 
this the fulfillment before our very eyes, and 
by your efforts, of that prophetical an- 
nouncement so applicable to your institu- 
tion: “They will melt down their swords into 
ploughshares, their spears into pruning 
forks.” 

USING SCIENCE TO AID MANKIND 

Are you not using the prodigious energies 

of the earth and the magnificent inventions 
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of science, no longer as instruments of death, 
but as tools of life for humanity's new era? 

We know how intense and ever more effica- 
cious are the efforts of the United Nations 
and its dependent world agencies to assist 
those governments who need help to hasten 
their economic and social progress. 

We know how ardently you labor to over- 
come illiteracy and to spread good culture 
throughout the world; to give men adequate 
modern medical assistance; to employ in 
man’s service the marvelous resources of 
science, of technique and of organization— 
all of this is magnificent, and merits the 
praise and support of all, including our own. 

We ourself wish to give the good example, 
even though the smallness of our means is 
inadequate to the practical ahd quantitative 
needs. We intend to intensify the develop- 
ment of our charitable institutions to com- 
bat world hunger and fulfill world needs. 
It is thus, and in no other way, that peace 
can be built up. 

One more word, gentlemen, our final 
word: this edifice which you are constructing 
does not rest upon merely material and 
earthly foundations, for thus it would be a 
house built upon sand; and above all, it is 
based on our own consciences. 

The hour has struck for our conversion, 
for personal transformation, for interior re- 
newal. We must get used to thinking of 
man in a new way; and in a new way also of 
men's life in common; with a new manner, 
too, of conceiving the paths of history and 
the destiny of the world, according to the 
words of St. Paul: “You must be clothed 
in the new self, which is created in God's 
image, justified and sanctified through the 
truth” (Ephesians iv: 23). 

The hour has struck for a halt, a moment 
of recollection, of reflection, almost of 
prayer; a moment to think anew of our com- 
mon origin, our history, our common destiny. 

Today as never before, in our era so 
marked by human progress, there is need for 
an appeal to the moral conscience of man. 
For the danger comes not from progress nor 
from science; indeed, if properly utilized, 
these could rather resolve many of the grave 
problems which assail mankind. 

No, the real danger comes from man 
himself, wielding evermore powerful arms, 
which can be employed equally well for de- 
struction or for the loftiest conquests. 

In a word, then, the edifice of modern 
civilization must be built upon spiritual 
principles which alone can not only support 
it, but even illuminate and animate it. 

To do this such indispensable principles 
of superior wisdom cannot but be founded 
SO, as you are aware, we belleve, upon faith 
in God, that unknown God of whom St. 
Paul spoke to the Athenians in the Areopa- 
gus; unknown by them, although without 
realizing it they sought Him and He was 
close to them, as happens also to many men 
of our times. 

To us, in any case, and to all those who 
accept the ineffable revelation which Christ 
has given us of Him, He is the living God, 
the Father of all men. 


Panama Canal Agreement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 
Mr. EDWARDS of California, Mr. 
Speaker, last September 24, the Presi- 
dent reported to the Nation on the prog- 
Tess of negotiations between Panama 
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and the United States on the 1903 Pan- 
ama Canal agreement. I commend the 
President for the judicious and states- 
manlike way in which these discussions. 
are being conducted. 

The talks revolve about the central 
idea that we recognize the importance 
and rightness of sharing responsibility 
for the efficient operation of the canal. 
This is the antithesis of the image of pa- 
ternalism and imperialism which the 
the 1903 treaty represented to the peo- 
ple of Panama. 

With the guidance of President John- 
son and President Robles, I am confident 
that a new treaty will emerge which will 
result in the successful social, political, 
and economic integration of the Canal 
Zone with the Republic of Panama. We 
will soon be able to see an end to the 
anachronism of a major part of a na- 
tion's geography and economy wholly 
out of that nation's control, while the 
necessity to maintain defense of the 
canal is guaranteed. 

I am encouraged by President John- 
son’s statement which shows a far- 
sighted and sensible approach to our re- 
lations with our neighbors to the South. 
It is of the utmost necessity that these 
relations be based upon mutual respect, 
upon collective action in accordance 
with the honor and dignity becoming all 
sovereign nations. I fully support these 
negotiations and President Johnson's 
leadership in reworking the present out- 
moded agreement and I look forward to 
the day when the new treaty is a reality. 


Idaho Ivy League 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the October 11, 1965, edition of Newsweek 
magazine contains an excellent article on 
a business firm in my congressional dis- 
trict—Boise Cascade Corp.—which has 
done much to bolster the economy of the 
entire State of Idaho, as well as adding 
significantly to our gross national prod- 
uct through its farflung empire. 

The management of Boise Cascade is to 
be commended for the aggressive, pro- 
gressive—yet restrained—policies which 
have led to the corporation's tremendous 
growth. We, in Idaho, are very proud 
of Boise Cascade. 

The article follows: 

Iba no Ivy Leacue 

Twenty years ago, Boise Payette Lumber 
Co's 3 sawmills and 78 building-mate- 
rials stores were performing so poorly that 
the candid slogan around its Boise, Idaho, 
offices was: “Liquidate by 48.“ The com- 
pany's directors would have liquidated it, 
too, if they could have found anyone adven- 
turesome enough to buy it out. 

So Boise Payette limped along until 1957, 
when Robert V. Hansberger, a Harvard Busi- 
ness School graduate (class of 1947) who had 
done well with a lumber firm in Oregon, was 
brought in as president. Importing a bat- 
tery of snappy young Ivy League graduates as 
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his chief lieutenants, Hansberger first merged 
the company with Washington State's Cas- 
cade Lumber Co., changed the corporate title 
to Boise Cascade Corp., then embarked on a 
whirlwind round of 30 acquisitions aimed at 
turning the company into a diversified for- 
est-products producer. 


GROWTH 


In just 8 years, Hansberger and his trans- 
planted Ivy Leaguers have transformed Boise 
Cascade into the Nation's second largest 
lumber producer (behind Weyerhaeuser Co.). 
They have come so far so fast from the $35- 
million-a-year company they took over in 
1957 that Hansberger last week estimated 
that 1965 sales would approach $400 million. 

Owner of the timber rights to an area as 
large as the State of New Jersey—5 million 
acres—Boise Cascade now operates 55 plants 
that produce lumber, plywood, pulp and 
paper, cartons, corrugated containers, paper 
bags, stationery, envelopes, roof decking, and 
even prebuilt homes, apartment houses, and 
motels. Its chain of bullding-materials 
stores has grown to 112. 

Boise, a pleasant but remote town (popula- 
tion: 54,500) where a big cocktail-hour dell- 
cacy is the “Idatini” (a martini with a slice 
of pickled Idaho potato) , strikes some visitors 
as an improbable place for a group of con- 
verted easterners to be building a new cor- 
porate empire. But, says Hansberger, “I 
think the simple fact that we're in Boise 
is responsible for at least a one-sixth increase 
in our efficiency. It would be impossible any- 
where else to do as much work as we do 
here. If you want to work on Saturday 
morning, for instance, you can get to the 
office in § minutes. : 

Recruits: In any event, the balding, soft- 
spoken Hansberger, 45, has had little trouble 
luring talented eastern executives to the 
desolate, rugged country of southwestern 
Idaho (pay isn't bad: top salaries range up 
to $82,000 a year). He has collected almost 
two dozen so far, including corporate vice 
president William D. Eberle, 42, a 1949 grad- 
uate of Harvard Law School, and Financial 
Vice President Robert W. Halliday, 45, a 1941 
Yale alumnus who says he left the East 
“because I didn't want to spend the rest of 
my life in a taxicab.” Hansberger's secre- 
tary is a 1958 Radcliffe graduate, Mrs. Alice 
Hennessy, 29. 

With profits last year of $15 million, the 
firm is no longer in any danger of liquida- 
tion. Looking confidently ahead years into 
the future, in fact, its bustling managers are 
now working with university and Govern- 
ment forestry experts to develop a new 
“supertree.” By painstaking cross-pollina- 
tion of the sturdiest ponderosa pine, they ex- 
pect to breed a tree that will not only resist 
forest diseases and prune itself of knots and 
defects but accelerate profits by maturing in 
just 50 years Instead of 100. 


Phoebe Apperson Hearst, a True 
Philanthropist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the greatest women in 
the history of this Nation was Mrs. 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst, who was born of 
humble origin in a small Missouri town. 
In later life, when she and her husband 
together amassed a sizable fortune, Mrs. 
Hearst became one of the most progres- 
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sive educational philanthropists this Na- 
tion has ever known. She has done a 
great deal toward developing proper 
schools and library facilities for our 
young people. 

Mrs. Vonnie Eastham, a very good 
friend of mine who lives in Chico, Calif., 
has spent many years studying the life 
of Mrs. Hearst and has just completed a 
comprehensive biography. A short time 
ago Mrs. Eastham was the guest of the 
52d annual meeting of the Montana Li- 
brary Association meeting in Anaconda, 
Mont., the community in which Mrs. 
Hearst did much of her good work. On 
this occasion she spoke on the life of 
Mrs. Hearst. It is a fine summary of the 
work done by this outstanding woman 
and, with permission granted, I place 
Mrs. Eastham’s remarks in the RECORD 
at this point: 

Thank you, Miss (Natalie) Sliepcevich, for 
that gracious introduction. It always fills 
me with warm pleasure to visit the two Ana- 
condas that meant so much to Mrs. Hearst: 
the Anaconda near where she was born is 
located in Franklin County, Mo., about 50 
miles south and west of St. Louis; and the 
Anaconda in Montana where she owned ex- 
tensive holdings in the copper mines during 
the 1890's. She always held the deepest af- 
fection for the citizens of Anaconda, Mont., 
for she knew that this was one of the few 
places that she could visit and be met with 
open arms instead of outstretched palms 
wanting handouts. 

Who was Phoebe Apperson Hearst? What 
type of philanthropy did she practice and 
in what ways did she spend her money to 
further education, spread culture, and help 
children? These particular aspects of Mrs. 
Hearst's life I wish to consider with you, 
First, who was she? She was an educator 
before she was a philanthropist. She was 
born in a log cabin, and we Americans do 
love our log cabin stories. A child of pov- 
erty, a woman of destiny, she hungered for 
knowledge. Hers was a powerful and bril- 
liant mind, one of the most inquiring minds 
of all times. In Franklin and Crawford 
Counties in the two decades preceding the 
Civil War, libraries were almost nonexistent. 
Happiness to that tiny, pretty, little girl 
would most certainly have been books. 
Phoebe Apperson went through eight grades 
in a log cabin school and in her teens she 
attended a teacher training school, Before 
she was 17 years old she was teaching school 
in a one-room log cabin school in Missouri. 
At 18 she married George Hearst, a man 22 
years her senior and of considerable wealth, 
although at the time of their marriage on 
June 15, 1862, he was by no means a mil- 
lionaire. His multimillion-dollar estate was 
to come later. 

The Hearsts arrived in San Francisco in 
early November 1862. Mrs. Hearst, not yet 
out of her teens, launched her career in 
philanthropy. That career was to continue 
almost 55 years—until she became a victim 
of the then flu epidemic which was sweeping 
across the Nation. Mrs. Hearst died in a 
castle near Pleasanton, Calif., on Sunday 
afternoon, April 13, 1919. At the time of her 
death, Mrs. Hearst was California's most be- 
loved citizen, Missouri's most famous daugh- 
ter, and one of the most widely known 
philanthropists in the United States. 

What kind of philanthropy did Mrs. Hearst 
practice? Her philanthropy was a very warm, 
personal, and practical philanthropy. She 
believed that it is not what we give that 
counts, rather it is what we share that is 
important. She thought that we should 
share willingly these three things: Food, love, 
and knowledge. People with whom she 
worked, whether giving away a million dol- 
lars to the University of California or found- 
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ing a library in Anaconda, Mont. or a kin- 
dergarten in Lead, S. Dak., or a girls’ school 
in Washington, D.C., could go directly to her 
with their problems and their aims. Mrs. 
Hearst didn’t write out a check for a million 
dollars or how much the project called for— 
and then send a representative to hand this 
check to a certain number of people. She, 
herself, became a part of the project. She 
attended the planning sessions, helped in the 
decisionmaking, so that when things went 
wrong she was there to help solve problems 
and overcome obstacles, and not merely write 
checks to pay the bills. That was the type of 
philanthropy she practiced. 

What did Mrs. Hearst think of libraries? 
She believed that libraries should be at- 
tractive and spacious, well equipped and 
stocked with up-to-date books, maps, news- 
papers, and magazines, professionally and 
adequately staffed, and open during the time 
when they are in the greatest demand. To 
my knowledge Mrs. Hearst established three 
libraries. There are, however, legends that 
claim she founded many more. But so far 
I have been able to determine three: an 
architectural library at the University of 
California; the Hearst Free Library here in 
Anaconda, Mont.; and the one in Lead, S. Dak. 

Before the end of the 19th century Mrs. 
Hearst made three predictions and, inci- 
dentally, these can be documented. She said 
that by the mid-20th century, California 
would be the empire State of the Union, 
having passed New York in population by 
that time. Also, she predicted that by the 
mid-20th century the United States would 
be engaged in a cultural exchange program 
with foreign nations and that the United 
States would also have a foreign student and 
professor exchange program. She once said 
that there is nothing so royal as truth and 
that truth is universal, and it belongs to all 
nations and to all generations. Moreover, 
she believed that by the mid-20th century— 
and she has been dead almost half a cen- 
tury—the mid-20th century’s great universi- 
ties of the world would be training young 
men and women for the age of outer space. 

How did she spend her money? But for 
Mrs. Hearst, the daughters and sons of Cali- 
fornia, Washington, D.C., Lead, S, Dak., and 
Anaconda, Mont., would have found fewer 
open doors of opportunity during the last 
50 years. But for her, progress in art and 
science would have suffered delay and post- 
ponement for decades; but for her, the 
kindergarten program in the United States 
would have progressed more slowly. During 
the 1870's, Mrs. Hearst made two trips to 
Europe, in the early 1870's and again in the 
late 1870's, studying the German kinder- 
garten program, She became so impressed 
with the preschool classes in Germany that 
she came home and began to do all within 
her power to get that program—the kinder- 
garten program—to rolling in the United 
States. 

The Columbia Kindergarten Association 
was formed in the early 1890's for the specific 
purpose of convincing the U.S. Congress that 
the age limit for schoolchildren should be 
lowered from 6 years so that kindergartens 
could become part of the public schools. 
Mrs. Hearst was elected president of the 
Columbia Kindergarten Association, and 
Mrs. Grover Cleveland, then the First Lady 
of the United States, the vice president. 
But it takes time to undo a law, and Mrs. 
Hearst, rather than let little children suffer 
from the lack of preschool training, launched 
her own kindergarten programs in San 
Francisco, Lead, S. Dak., and Washington, 
D.C. 

Without Phoebe Apperson Hearst, the 
PTA would probably never have been formed. 
In 1896, when Mrs. Hearst was recuperating, 
from a near-fatal heart attack, she took on 
‘the project of founding the National Con- 
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gress of Mothers. All the preliminary 
planning of that organization took place in 
Mrs. Hearst's mansion in Washington, D.C. 
She furnished food for the luncheons for 
the committee members who held all-day 
planning sessions in her home. She provided 
a secretary to help write letters, also the 
envelopes, stationery, and stamps. She of- 
fered transportation to the women who 
needed a way to come to her home and re- 
turn to theirs. Mrs. Hearst engaged a hall 
large enough to accommodate 50 women and 
a dining room for their first luncheon. At 
her Invitation and expense, speakers of na- 
tional note came to lecture at the first 
convention of the National Congress of 
Mothers, held on February 17, 1897, in 
Washington, D.C. 

The Congress of Mothers convened with a 
turnout of more than 2,000 women and sev- 
eral men, when plans had been made for only 
50, There was considerable confusion—near 
pandemonium—in fact, since there weren't 
hotel facilities to accommodate the 2,000 
women who had descended upon Washington, 
D.C. To meet the emergency, Mrs. Hearst 
appointed a telephone committee to contact 
private homes to ask those who had a spare 
bedroom or a bed in the dining room or den 
to take in one or more mothers. As soon 
as adequate lodging was found for the wom- 
en, Mrs. Hearst rented a church that would 
seat 1,500 and nearby was an auditorium 
that would seat 600. The speakers, of course, 
repeated their talks to the overflowing crowd 
in the auditorium as soon as they left the 
church group. 

As far as the first luncheon was concerned, 
that was served in the White House. Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland and Mrs. Hearst were close 
friends, and arrangements for a luncheon 
in the White House were made by them. 

Mrs. Birney became the first president and 
Mrs. Hearst the first vice president of the 
National Congress of Mothers, the forerunner 
of today’s PTA. I think it would be interest- 
ing to you to hear what Mrs. Birney had to 
say about Mrs. Hearst some time after the 
National Congress of Mothers had been es- 
tablished. Mrs. Birney wrote this letter to 
her sister: 

“I wish you knew Mrs. Hearst or could see 
her, if only once. It is she, you know, who 
has indeed been the inspiration and stay of 
this moyement from the first moment the 
idea was presented to her. 

“I am confident she is doing more good in 
the world today than any other one indi- 
vidual, 

“She sustains, I think, 18 free kinder- 
gartens, besides contributing largely to the 
support of many educational charitable in- 
stitutions throughout the country. 

“She is a liberal patroness of the arts and 
sciences, and makes valuable investigations 
possible on the part of those who might 
otherwise be hampered in their pursuit. 

“She educates many girls, provides several 
thousand factory hands with nourishing 
luncheons each day, and does so many other 
gracious and beautiful things that I cannot 
begin to enumerate them. 

“In addition to this overwhelming amount 
of work in behalf of humanity, Mrs. Hearst 
superintends the management of her vast 
business interest, and it is a constant marvel 
to those who come in contract with her how 
she can accomplish so much. With all this 
pressure upon her, she is yet so ideally gentle 
and womanly that she wins all hearts and 
holds them too. If the other men and 
women who have the power would do one- 
tenth the good which Mrs. Hearst is doing, 
the world, I am sure, would be quickly re- 
generated. 

“Knowing all this, you cannot wonder that 
I rejoice that she stands before the world as 
godmother for this plan for a national con- 
gress of mothers.” 
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No talk would be complete in Anaconda, 
Mont., without mentioning the magnificent 
library which Mrs. Hearst gave to this town. 
In July 1895, Mrs. Hearst opened a reading 
room here in Anaconda, and did so as an 
experiment. It was, incidentally, in 1895 
that she sold her interests in this copper 
mining company, yet she never lost her af- 
fection for this community. The reading 
room became so popular in Anaconda and 
was so much appreciated, it inspired her to 
build the library building here. 

On June 24, 1896, while on an inspection 
tour of the many mining interests she had 
sold in Anaconda, Mrs. Hearst wrote this 
letter: 

"I am pleased to find my library here in 
such excellent condition, and well patronized 
and appreciated by the people—Fred Clark 
will not remain here after October but there 
are two very capable women who will take 
charge for a few weeks until I can secure a 
man for Hbrarian—and they will be assist- 
ants—I shall not build a fine building as I 
intended—but will after 2 years more build a 
plain substantial building, and gradually 
year after year send a few hundred volumes.” 

Mrs. Hearst maintained the Hearst Free Li- 
brary in Anaconda, at her own expense, 
something over $7,000 a year from 1898 until 
1903, when she gave the library to the citi- 
zens of Anaconda as a Christmas gift. After 
that she granted the library $1,000 a year for 
3 years, to buy books. 

On January 8, 1895, Mrs. Hearst dictated 
this statement in a letter to a woman in 
Anaconda after the library was well under 
construction. A man of cloth in Anaconda 
had written to Mrs. Hearst proposing that 
she, at her own expense, construct a tem- 
perance union hall in conjunction with the 
library. Here is what she had to say to 
that proposal: 

“Plans for a temperance hall hardly com- 
mends itself to me for the reason I wish to 
have all nationalities, colors, or religions to 
feel free to avail themeslves of the facilities 
therof.” 

Now, one of the great burdens of Mrs. 
Hearst's heart at that time was that her 
only brother, whom she adored, was a hope- 
less alcoholic. You can see how the mention 
of a temperance union hall in conjunction 
with the library must have irritated her. 


Mrs. Hearst came out to Anaconda asking 
the citizens what they wanted her to give 
to the city. They sort of stammered and 
didn't give her an answer, so she finally 
said, “I have an idea. I have in mind a 
library.” They replied, “Yes, that’s what 
we need, and that’s what we want,” and 
she said, “Why didn’t you tell me sooner?” 
They answered, “A library costs too much 
money and we didn't want to impose on 
you.” It was a refreshing change of pace 
for Mrs. Hearst to visit Anaconda and be re- 
noone with open arms and not outstretched 

ands. 


If we accept Mrs. Hearst’s statement that 
there is nothing so royal as truth, then 
we must admit there is nothing so queenly as 
kindness. Kindness never goes out of style. 
Kindness is never outdated; it is appreciated 
always, and in any part of the world, in any 
generation, and it is seldom forgotten. To 
speak directly to two queens in the Montana 
Library Association, Mrs. Ruth Longworth 
and Miss Natalie Sliepcevich, let me say that 
you two ladies were very kind to have in- 
vited me to be a part of the 52d annual con- 
ference of the Montana Library Association. 
It has been a distinct privilege for me to 
have been here to share with you food, love 
and knowledge—knowledge of the life of 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst, pist, 
whose life was without parallel in American 
history. 
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The Immigration Act of 1965 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great moral victories of 1965—a vic- 
tory as well for the strengthening of 
our Nation and the benefit of our peo- 
ple—was the enactment of a long over- 
due reform in our immigration laws, the 
abolition of the 40-year-old national 
origins quota system. This was the sys- 
tem of choosing immigrants chiefly ac- 
cording to where they had been born. 

Four President had urged action to 
end this discriminatory system: Truman, 
Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson. In 
January of this year, President Johnson 
sent Congress a bill to replace the na- 
tional origins quota system with a sys- 
tem for choosing immigrants on the basis 
of their family relationships to people 
living in the United States, or those pos- 
sessing special skills and talents of real 
benefit to our country. 
ste his message, President Johnson 

The national origins quota system does in- 
calculable harm. The procedures imply that 
men and women from some countries are, 
Just because of where they come from, more 
desirable citizens than others. We have no 
right to disparage the ancestors of millions of 
our fellow Americans in this way. Relation- 
ships with a number of countries, and hence 
the success of our foreign policy, is needless- 
ly impeded by this proposition. 

The quota system has other grave defects. 
‘Too often it arbitrarily denies us immigrants 
who have outstanding and sorely needed 
talents and skills. I do not believe this is 
either good government or good sense. 

Thousands of our citizens are needlessly 
separated from their parents or other close 
relatives. 


For more than 8 months, the Houses 
and committees of Congress held hear- 
ings on the bill, studied it, and debated it. 
It finally passed both Houses overwhelm- 
ingly. The bill passed by Congress, 
which President Johnson signed on 
October 3 at the Statue of Liberty, could 
be truly called a “statute of equality,” be- 
cause it brings back into our immigration 
laws the traditional American virtues of 
fair treatment and equal opportunity. 

At the same time, it should be made 
plain that the new law does not “let down 
the bars” on immigration, either on 
quantity or quality. The new law will 
not alter the many legal safeguards 
which prevent an influx of undesirables 
and protect our people against excessive 
or unregulated immigration. Nothing in 
the new law relieves any immigrant of 
the necessity of satisfying all our se- 
curity requirements, and the require- 
ments designed to exclude persons likely 
to become public charges. The total 
number of immigrants will not be sig- 
nificantly increased. No immigrants will 
be admitted who would contribute to 
unemployment in the United States; in 
fact, the safeguards against this have 
been strengthened. 
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Thus, through a combination of good 
leadership, good legislative judgment, 
and good public understanding, we have 
purged our immigration laws of a long- 
standing source of discrimination and ill- 
will, and in so doing we have benefited 
and strengthened our country and its 
traditions. 


The American Indian in Michigan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, Doug Ful- 
ton, of the Ann Arbor News, has recent- 
ly published a thoughtful and articulate 
article on the plight of American Indi- 
ans living in Michigan. As Mr. Fulton 
has so sharply pointed out, we continue 
to ignore the problems that plague the 
American Indian. No one will deny that 
American Indians have, in the past, been 
badly treated at the hands of foreigners 
to his land; they are being badly treated 
to this day, Mr. Speaker, and I, for one, 
believe that it is time that we in the 
Congress thoroughly review the status, 
needs, and opportunities open to the 
American Indian in mid-20th-century 
U.S. society. I commend Mr. Fulton's 
article to the attention of my colleagues 
in the Congress: 

War or INDIANS’ CW RIGHTS? 
(By Doug Fulton) 

On the sidelines of the fight for civil rights 
a group of Americans stands alone. 

They have put on no demonstrations, nor 
sit-ins, nor have they picketed. 

Few outside groups have taken up their 
cause, and the publicity they have received 
in their quest for justice and dignity has 
been relegated to the back pages, if it has 
appeared at all. 

And yet their cause is far older, and their 
list of grievances far longer, than that of any 
other minority in the United States. 

They are the American Indians—the origi- 
nal Americans—and they once had possession 
of this great country of ours from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. They welcomed and 
befriended the first American settlers, and 
we paid them back by slaughter, confiscation 
of their lands, and ostracism. 

The pattern continues to this day. Only 
a short time ago an entire reservation, which 
had been promised in a treaty signed by the 
Father of our Country, George Washington, 
to remain theirs forever, was confiscated by 
the Federal Government for a dam and reser- 
voir, The Indians were moved from their 
ancestral home and crowded onto a strange 
place. Congress is still delaying payment for 
their lands. 

All this in the 20th century, when talk of 
civil rights rolls from the tongues of politi- 
clans and daily echoes in the legislatures 
across the land. 

Nor is this the last. Other Indian lands, 
treaty reservations, are eyed hungrily by 
other interests, and ways are being sought 
to get them from their rightful owners. 

The breaking of treaties is nothing new to 
the Indian. He has grown accustomed to it. 
He reminds himself, among other things, 
that he was never given payment, as required 
by the treaty he signed, for thousands of 
square miles in Michigan (including the land 
on which the State Capitol stands). 
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He is accustomed also to being ignored by 
the strangers who have taken over his land. 
Ask a Michiganite, for instance, to tell you 
how many reservations we have in the State, 
and not one in a thousand has the correct 
answer. Most, in fact, will look puzzled 


, and comment they didn’t know there were 


any at all, 

There are five reservations in the State— 
Linse, Hannahville, Bay Mills, Saginaw, and 
Isabella, About 1,200 Indians live on these 
reservations. In addition, another thousand 
or so living off the reservation are considered 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs as coming 
under their jurisdiction to a greater or lesser 
extent. i 

There are, of course, many more who hay 
left the reservation, and have, as the BIA 
puts it, “entered the mainstream of Amer- 
ican life.” Some of these still maintain 
contact with friends and relatives at home, 
others do not. There is no accurate count 
of these—not even an educated guess. 

Michigan has made little real effort to 
help the plight of its Indian citizens. True, 
there have been token efforts, but most of 
the so-called help has been mere lipservice 
to the cause. 

There have been several commissions 
through the years designed to better the 
Indian’s lot, but most have failed because 
they attempted to tell the Indian what he 
should do, rather than elicit his on 
and help in working out a plan which would 
be suitable for him. 

This plan of attack is all too familiar to 
the Indian, and he is rightly suspicious of it. 

He remembers, for instance, the long, en- 
forced :aarches of the 19th century and the 
grand relocation plans forced upon him. He 
remembers how certain tribes were given 
land “forever” in Kansas on which to settle, 
and then how it was later taken away when 
the white men discovered it was fertile and 
“too good” for them. 

He remembers, too, the attempt of the 
Government to force him to become a farmer, 
and how the Government gave him land for 
this purpose which had no arable soll and 
no water. 

Now a new Indian commission is to be 
formed in the State, and 7 of its 11 members, 
by law, must be Indians. But there is no 
clause in the law which says these seven 
are to be elected by the Indians themselves, 
So the Indian wonders if his representatives 
are really going to represent him or be mere 
puppets of the status quo. Or worse yet, 
are they going to try another “solution” as 
unrealistic as everything that has been tried 
80 far. 

He cannot hope, for there is nothing on 
which to base this hope. The history of 
his people tells him not to hope. 


generaliza 
seem to be valid when talking about the 
Indian. 

One of these is that he does not care to 
adapt to an 8-to-5 job 5 days a week. And 
in saying this it must not be assumed he 
is lazy. Far from it. For in the culture 
in which he grew up a lagy Indian soon 
became a dead one, and an improvident one 
did not last out a hard winter. 

But, free spirit that he is, he does not 
want to be tied down. 

One of the best examples of a successful 
business arrangement utilizing this charac- 
teristic of the Indian to its full advantage 
is that of the Old Town canoe factory in 
Maine. There the owners have constructed, 
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This personal choice arrangement has been 
working for a long time. 

The Mohawks, who have become famous 
for their high steel work on tall buildings, 
are but another example. Here their work 
is at a premium, and so they can change 
jobs or quit and come back as they will. 

But most jobs, especially in this modern 
society with emphasis on the timeclock and 
our own cultural notions of group obliga- 
tions, leave little room for individuality. 

Another generalization which can be ap- 
plied to the Indian is that he has a great 
deal of pride and dignity. It is this part of 
his character that makes him so unwilling to 
ask for help, or to yolunteer, eyen when 
asked, an opinion about how he shall be 
helped. He would rather slip into the direst 
condition of poverty and neglect than to beg. 
He wants what is rightfully his, which is the 
reason he has pressed his claims for pay- 
ment of land taken away from him a cen- 
tury or more ago, but he does not want a 
handout. 

This latter facet of character makes it dif- 
ficult to give him the help he so desperately 
needs, It is the reason all the previous com- 
missions have failed to do any real good. 
Lacking a directive from the Indian himself. 
and having as members people who were not 
attuned to the Indian cheracter, they struck 
out blindly for solutions which were not 
solutions at all. 

In this rather gloomy picture of the plight 
of the Michigan Indian, there are a few 
bright spots. 

First and foremost is a new desire on the 
part of some of the younger generation to 
preserve their customs and keep their identity 
as a people. 

Several new Indian clubs have sprung up 
in the last few years designed to foster this 
link with the past and preservation of their 
heritage. 

Gertrude Prokosch Kurath of Ann Arbor, 
one of the country’s foremost authorities on 
ethnic dance and the author of a number 
of books and monographs on Indian culture, 
says the climate for such preservation, es- 
pecially of dance, is much better now than at 
any time in the past. She is especially en- 
thusiastic about the excellent job done by 
a new organization, the Grand River Ameri- 
can Indian Society. 

In just a little more than a year this group, 
under the direction and guidance of Chief 
Jack Neyome and Historian Jim Eagle Shaffer, 
has made a real effort to form a cohesive or- 
ganization designed to foster a reawakening 
of the arts and dances of the Indian. 

They a pow-wow in Lansing 
a short time ago which drew Indians from 11 
different tribes, including one from Oklahoma 
and another from New York. 

In addition, members of the soclety have 
traveled to other gatherings throughout the 
State to assist in fairs and dancing. 

The North American Indian Club of 
Detroit is another such organization, It 
sponsors at least one fair of arts and dancing 
each year, and this year’s powwow is 
scheduled for Ford High School, on Ever- 
green Avenue, September 25-26. 

Eli Thomas, Chief Little Elk, of the Isabella 
Reservation south of Mount Pleasant, puts on 
a weekend powwow each year. This year, 
crowds of more than 200 spectators attended 
the afternoon and evening performances. 

There probably would be far greater crowds 
at these affairs if some way could be found 
to publicize them properly. But the 
Indians do not have any sort of statewide 
organization and no public relations man. 
So word of mouth is about all the publicity 
they get. It is too bad, for, if more people 
could visit the reservations, there might be 
less reluctance on the part of citizens to 
consider the Indian and his plight. 

Another bright spot is the return of some 
of the native crafts, or arts, especially among 
the younger generation. True, it has not 
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reached in Michigan the status of some of 
the southwestern arts, and it is still only a 
part-time or leisure-time activity. Hand- 
work of this sort is difficult to sell at a fair 
market price, but nevertheless an effort is 
being made to preserve the skills of long ago. 

But the dancing and the arts will mean 
nothing in the long run unless the basic lot 
of the Indian is improved. And each day a 
solution is delayed, the harder it will be to 
catch up. 

America has never had a bigger blot on 
her shield than her treatment of the Indian, 
and it is a blot which will be hard to erase. 

We have come a long way from the old 
frontiersman philosophy that the only good 
Indian is a dead Indian, but we have not 
come far enough, 

The Indian is here still, and if his pres- 
ence is an embarrassing reminder of our 
treatment of him and his ancestors, we show 
little desire to admit it. 

But admit it we must. 

America has been called the great melting 
pot, and we are proud of our treatment of 
the various ethnic groups which make up the 
United States. We are proud we can assimi- 
late them into our culture and still, if they 
wish, let them retain some measure of their 
individuality, 

The people of Holland, Mich., can grow 
tulips and clomp around in wooden shoes, 
and build windmills and other remem- 
brances of an Old World heritage. China- 
towns appear in every large city, as do clus- 
ters of other races, each holding to native 
customs, language, and roots. 

But the Indian is told to conform—to 
“enter the mainstream of American life.“ 

Perhaps it is because they are a mute re- 
minder of what our forefathers did to them 
long ago. 

But time is running out, and the other 
examples of fights for human and civil rights 
should have jarred our complacency enough 
to cast about for a realistic solution to one 
of the oldest problems our country has faced. 


Congress Compiles Outstanding Conser- 
vation Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr, HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, conservation is certainly something 
in which we all share an interest. Asa 
Member of the 89th Congress, I am very 
proud of our legislative record in the 
area of conservation. 

I was pleased to see the summary of 
our conservation record which appeared 
in the October 1 issue of Conservation 
News, an educational service of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation. As the article 
points out, the conservation record of the 
89th Congress is being compared to the 
remarkable record of the 88th Congress— 
the Conservation Congress.“ 

Under unanimous consent I place the 
article, “Congress Compiles Outstanding 
Conservation Record,” at this point in 
the RECORD: 

CONGRESS COMPILES OUTSTANDING 
CONSERVATION RECORD 

Members of the 89th Congress can go 
home, when adjournment of the first session 
finally comes, secure in the full assurance 
that they have done an outstanding job on 
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the enactment of conservation legislation. 
Significant accomplishments this year, in 
fact, are being compared to the remarkable 
record of the 88th Congress—the Conser- 
vation Congress.” 

Enjoying exceptional cooperation and sup- 
port from President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
congressional leaders have tallied major 
gains in a surprisingly diverse number of 
resource flelds—water conservation and pol- 
lution control, air pollution control, the 
establishment of new public outdoor recrea- 
tional areas, public use of agricultural areas, 
and highway beautification. 

Here la the scoresheet of accomplishments 
racked up thus far, with additions a prob- 
ability before adjournment comes, likely late 
in October: 

WATER CONSERVATION 

S. 4, the “Water Quality Act of 1965,” 
creates a new Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Administration, provides for the estab- 
lishment of water quality oriteria, and 
otherwise strengthens the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act. 

“Water Resources Planning Act” (Public 
Law 89-80), establishes a program for river 
basin studies and makes grants to States for 
planning. 

“Federal Water Project Recreation Act“ 
(Public Law 89-72), sets up procedures for 
allocating costs for fish and wildlife and rec- 
reational enhancement at Federal reser- 
voirs, a process many people view with mixed 
emotions. 

The saline water conversion program of 
the Department of the Interior is to be ex- 
panded, extended, and accelerated (Public 
Law 89-119). 


PUBLIC OUTDOOR RECREATION 


Establishment of Assateague Island Na- 
tional Seashore, Md. and Va. (Public Law 
89-195), preserves one of the last important 
beaches on the east coast. 

Delaware Water Gap National Recreation 
Area (Public Law 89-158) provides an im- 
portant outdoor recreational facility near 
major population centers in the East. 

Establishment of the Spruce Knob-Seneca 
Rocks National Recreation Area sets aside 
100,000 acres of scenic lands in West 
Virginia. 

Beautiful Upper Priest Lake in Idaho Is 
preserved through provision (Public Law 
89-39) for the acquisition of land by the 
Forest Service. 

Six other new units are added to the 
National Park System; Golden Spike Na- 
tional Monument (Public Law 89-102), com- 
memorating the spot in Utah where the first 
transeontinental railroad was completed: 
Pecos National Monument (Public Law 89- 
54), preserving a 17th-century Spanish mis- 
sion and ancient Indian pueblo in New 
Mexico; Agate Fossil Beds National Monu- 
ment (Public Law 89-33), preserving unique 
paleontological deposits in Nebraska; Ali- 
bates Flint Quarries and Texas Panhandle 
Pueblo Culture National Monument (Public 
Law 89-154), Tex.; Nez Perce National His- 
torical Park (Public Law 89-19) preserves 
important historical sites in Idaho; and 
Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site, 
Ariz. (Public Law 89-148). 

AGRICULTURE 

The Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 
contains cropland adjustment features of 
benefit to wildlife and providing incentives 
for farmers to open their lands to public 
hunting, fishing, trapping, and hiking. 

Garrison Diversion Unit (Public Law 89- 
108) provides for major wildlife facilities as 
part of a huge irrigation project in the Mis- 
áouri River Basin of North Dakota. 

AIR POLLUTION 


Amends the Clean Air Act (S. 306) to 
broaden authority of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to control 
air pollution from motor vehicles and pro- 
vide for solid-waste disposal. 
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MARINE RESOURCES 
The “Marine Resources and Engineering 
Development Act of 1965” provides for a com- 
prehensive, long-range, and coordinated na- 
tional program in marine science. 
WILDLIFE 


The celling is being raised on appropria- 
tions for the Fish and Wildlife Service to 
study the effects of pesticides on fish and 
wildlife. 

OTHER MEASURES 


Other new measures adopted by the 89th 
Congress have important resource aspects. 
Among them are: the “Appalachian Regional 
Development Act” (Public Law 89-4); the 
“Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965” (Public Law 89-117); the “Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965" (Public Law 89-136); and S. 2300, the 
flood control-rivers and harbors omnibus bill. 

Additional solid accomplishments probably 
will be added to the list before the solons go 
home, It appears likely that the Congress 
will clear a proposal to provide incentives 
for the beautification of highways. The Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce may clear a 
House-passed bill to establish a program for 
conserving the Nation’s anadromous fishery 
resources, 

Progress, of course, is not limited to pas- 
sages. Several other proposals, including 
those to establish parks and seashores or 
lakeshores, and a national wild rivers preser- 
vation system, have been the subject of hear- 
ings and likely will receive early attention 
during the second session in 1966, 


The Message of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most appropriate and impressive com- 
ments on the visit of Pope Paul VI to 
New York City on Monday appeared on 
Tuesday in the Lowell, Mass., Sun. 

Pointing out the potential cumulative 
impact of the Pope’s moving plea for 
peace before the United Nations and the 
bar of history, the editorial comments: 

His words on the brotherhood of man are 


indelibly written for this and later genera- 
tions to study and respect. 


Under unanimous consent I include 
the text of the editorial in the RECORD: 


THE MESSAGE OF PEACE 


In one of the most dramatic chapters of 
all history, Pope Paul VI departed from the 
century-old traditions of the Vatican, crossed 
the ocean by plane, and made a fervent plea 
for peace and international understanding 
before the assembled diplomats and states- 
men of the United Nations. 

The I-day visit to New York was trium- 
phant in every way and no one could have 
done more to promote the cause of universal 
peace. 


In the great hall of the United Nations, 
His Holiness concluded his address with the 
observation: 

“No more war, war never again. Peace: 
it is peace which must guide the destinies of 
peoples and of all mankind.” 

The lasting effect of this and other 
thoughts expressed by the pontiff will carry 
great weight and may eventually cause some 
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belligerent nations to reassess the ultimate 
values of the border wars in which they are 
now engaged. Too, they may become more 
rational in their lackadaisical attitude which 
presently precludes consideration of small 
wars growing into global conflict. 

The Pope spelled out the dangers of war, 
even so-called small conflicts, when he said 
that unless peace is restored and respected 
the world would some day face annihilation. 

The immediate effect of this unprecedented 
speech in the United Nations by Pope Paul 
May not be apparent on the surface, al- 
though it may signal the start of a cooling- 
off period among those now engaged in war. 
But as the weeks and months go by, it is 
probable that small nations, however goaded 
by larger powers, will be less impulsive in 
trying to settle international arguments with 
guns, tanks, and planes. 

Pope Paul has done a great service, not 
only to those who want lasting peace, but 
to civilization as a whole; his words on the 
brotherhood of man are indelibly written 
for this and later generations to study and 
respect. 


Great Tribute Paid to an Outstanding 
Postmaster—Hon. Charles Puskar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, September 25, 1965, a testi- 
monial dinner was held in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for a most distinguished and able 
former postmaster and executive secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Associ- 
ation of Postmasters, the Honorable 
Charles E. Puskar. This dinner was at- 
tended by approximately 1,000 persons 
from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, Washington, D.C., and other 
States. 

Because of pressing business in our 
Nation's Capitol, I was not able to attend 
this fine affair. However, I have heard 
from our colleagues, the gentlemen from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CORBETT, Mr. FULTON, 
Mr. Morcan, and Mr. CLARK], that the 
testimonial dinner was a huge success. 

Mr. Puskar is well known to most Mem- 
bers of Congress. He was postmaster 
of Imperial, Pa., from 1933 to 1965, 
and for 14 years of that period he was 
the most effective executive secretary- 
treasurer of the National Association of 
Postmasters. In this capacity, he per- 
formed with great skill and he enjoyed 
the respect of every Member of Congress 
with whom he had dealings. He played 
an important part in the enactment of 
every law which has improved the pres- 
tige and the positions of 35,000 U.S. post- 
masters during the past 15 years. The 
first official recommendation for giving 
all postmasters a 5-day week was made 
by Charles E. “Chuck” Puskar and he 
laid the groundwork over the years 
which resulted in the enactment of this 
law in the 89th Congress. 

While he was a top official in the Na- 
tional Association of Postmasters, he 
fought for the job rights and for the 
betterment of all postmasters in the 
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United States. As a spokesman for the 
National Association of Postmasters 
when the administration changed in 
1953, he insisted on postmasters receiv- 
ing full protection under the career civil 
service system and he was most success- 
ful in his endeavors. This is one of the 
reasons the position of postmaster has 
become a career civil service job in every 
sense of the word. 

When the present postal administra- 
tion selected Chuck Puskar to be special 
assistant for employee relations in the 
Philadelphia regional office of the Post 
Office Department, this former post- 
master brought to this position all of the 
skill, experience and excellent judgment 
he has demonstrated. over the years in 
his dealings with the U.S. Congress. 

I am certain my colleagues on the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee are delighted with the recogni- 
tion awarded Chuck Puskar. I am in- 
formed that postal management and 
labor both are equally pleased with the 
manner in which this public servant has 
conducted the duties of his present office 
and every segment of the postal service 
was represented at his testimonal dinner. 

I know that Chuck’s many friends in 
the Congress join with me in wishing 
our friend, his lovely wife Marguerite, 
and his fine family the best fortune in 
terms of health, happiness and prosperity 
in the coming years. 


Join the Job Corps and See the World’s 


Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


F NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure many of my colleagues read in 
the Corpsman, the new magazine pub- 
lished for the men and women of the 
Job Corps, that 12 Job Corps men and 
women are getting an inside look at the 
New York World’s Fair. They are work- 
ing at the U.S. pavilion there. 

One of the girls from the Women’s Job 
Corps Center located in my congres- 
sional district in Omaha, Nebr., said it 
was a “lot of fun,” and added: 

People usually ask what jobs we have to 
offer. Quite often an old man will come up 
and ask us what kind of job we could get him. 


One might ask, “Was this trip neces- 
sary?” 

The Omaha World-Herald had its own 
editorial comment about the World's 
Fair training program: 

On JOINING AND SEEING 

“Join the Navy and see the world.” 
said the old U.S. Navy recruiting poster, 

With the Office of Economic Opportunity 
now spending $10,000 so 12 Job Corps enrol- 
lees can spend 6 weeks at the New York 
World's Fair as part of their training, a new 
poster may be in the making: 

PS lg AO COIDE ANO Tap an I brie 


So 
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Faithful Service of Director Howard M. 
Tompkins, Jacksonville Office, Federal 
Housing Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, so 
often we fail to pay tribute to public 
servants who have distinguished them- 
selves. I am pleased to enclose for the 
Recorp a resolution which has been 
passed by the Home Builders Association 
of Greater Jacksonville, Fla., commend- 
ing our friend, Howard M. Tompkins, 
who has rendered exceptional service to 
the citizens of Florida in his capacity as 
director of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration office in Jacksonville. The res- 
olution, which follows, is self-explana- 
tory, and is a well-deserved tribute to 
Mr. Tompkins: 

RESOLUTION or Home BUILDERS ASSOCIATION 
or GREATER JACKSONVILLE 

(Resolution unanimously adopted by the 
Board of Directors of the Home Builders 
Association of Greater Jacksonville at their 
regularly constituted board of directors 
meeting on August 25, 1965, Mayflower Hotel, 
Jacksonville, Fla.) 

Whereas the Jacksonville office of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration plays a vital 
role in the economic welfare of the home 
building industry of Greater Jacksonville; 

Whereas the Director Howard M. Tompkins 
has continually exhibited the greatest inter- 
est in the welfare of the home building in- 
dustry in this area and has maintained the 
closest cooperation with the members of our 
industry and particularly the officers of our 
association; 

Whereas Mr. Tompkins showed deep con- 
cern in the past where lack of staff and ade- 
quate appropriations impeded him from re- 
ducing processing time. 

Whereas now through his efforts and the 
cooperation of his Jacksonville staff, he has 
achieved outstanding results for his efforts; 
where last year (1731-64) 10 percent of 
the processing of home mortgages were com- 
pleted in seven (7) days or less; (729-'65) 
100 percent have been completed in five (5) 
days or less. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the officers, board of direc- 
tors, and members of the Home Builders 
Association of Greater Jacksonville extend 
to Director Howard M. Tompkins and his 
staff their congratulations and sincere ap- 
preciation of an outstanding record of ac- 
complishment and work. We further con- 
gratulate him on his commendation by P. M. 
Brownstein, Commissioner, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, Washington, D.C., who 
joins with us in congratulating him. 

Copies of this resolution are to be sent to 
P. M. Brownstein, Commissioner, Federal 
Housing Administration, Washington, D.C.; 
Representatives CHARLES BENNETT, ROBERT 
L. F. Sers, and D. R. Marrnews, Washing- 
ton, D. O., as well as Senators Sressarp HOL- 
LAND and GEORGE SMATHERS, Washington, 
D.C.; and governmental affairs director, Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Signed in Jacksonville, Fla., this 25th day 
of August 1965. 

PAUL LAZEAU, 


President, Home Builders Associa- 
tion of Greater Jacksonville. 
Grorce H. RUMPEL, 
Executive Director, Home Builders 
Association of Greater Jacksonville. 
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Help for Junior Colleges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the continued efforts of my colleague, the 
Honorable Rosert P. GRIFFIN, to help 
junior colleges is well known. His most 
recent effort, an amendment to switch 
$74 million from a questionable Federal 
scholarship program into a junior col- 
lege construction program was the sub- 
ject of a recent editorial in the Jackson 
Citizen-Patriot, a newspaper published in 
my district. 

I commend the editorial to the Mem- 
bers of the House: 

JUNIOR COLLEGES FILL VIrraL EDUCATION ROLE 

Representative Rosert P. GRIFFIN, Michi- 
gan Republican, who has a habit of talking 
commonsense in the House, has done it 

ain 


He says that the Congress should serious- 
ly consider channeling a major portion of 
the $74 million now being set aside for fed- 
erally financed work-study and college loan 
programs into aid for construction and ex- 
pansion of junior colleges. 

Representative GRIFFIN's reasoning is mag- 
nificent in its simplicity and the logic can 
be proved by looking into almost any com- 
munity—including Jackson. 

Literally millions of students now are 
seeking higher education. Many of them 
need help, or a chance to go to school for a 
minimum of expenses. Taxpayers are hard 
pressed to provide the classrooms. The best 
bargain for the student and taxpayer alike 
is the junior college, 

Thus, why not spend more for junior col- 
leges which will give students a chance to 
get 2 years of advanced schooling while liv- 
ing at home and cutting down the pressure 
on the larger schools? 

It makes sense. 

The Griffin theory may be lacking in 
glamor. A program which provides grants, 
loans or other forms of aid directly to 
students has a great deal of political appeal. 

But as is the case in so many Federal 
projects, it misses a main point. The so- 
called benefits of the heavy spending pro- 
grams often appear only on paper. They 
miss the objective of getting the most edu- 
cation for the greatest number of students 
for the smallest number of dollars. 

Gum points out that no matter how 
much money is made available to potential 
students in scholarships and loans, class- 
rooms will not be available for all of them. 
He says that in many instances, only stu- 
dents who have graduated in the top 25 
percent of their classes can get into senior 
colleges. That eliminates large numbers of 
the young people whom the Federal pro- 
grams are supposed to help and who are the 
objects of continuing discussions. 

The junior colleges fill a vital role in edu- 
cation. They can provide courses for many 
students who, no matter how much financial 
help they have, can't make it in the 4-year 
schools. 


Whether the goal is a bachelor’s degree, 
or higher, or a terminal course in a junior 
college, the 2-year school can serve most 
students well and economically. 

The sheer weight of the cost of higher edu- 
cation is astounding. 

Drive around the campus of any major 
State school in Michigan today and you will 
see literally millions of dollars being poured 
into new bulldings. 


The big schools have the prestige (and the 
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lobbying power, if we may call it that) to 
get what they need from the State treasury. 

The Junior, or community colleges, gen- 
erally have to scratch for building and oper- 
ating money. The new Jackson County Com- 
munity College, for example, had a difficult 
time getting a modest tax levy which would 
permit it to start building its campus. 

Many will argue that the 4-year schools 
are growing too big to give the students the 
kind of individual attention they d e. 
We agree. 

The ideal ultimate solution to a multitude 
of problems might be to send a majority of 
the students to the community colleges for 
the first 2 years of higher education and 
let them move on to the big schools in the 
Junior year and for graduate study. 

The cost would be far less than the eternal 
expansion of the larger school and the gen- 
erous dispensation of scholarships to stu- 
dents. In the long run, more young people 
who need higher education would be served. 

If the Johnson administration really feels 
concern for giving greater opportunity to 
individuals and classes which now find the 
road to higher education hard going it would 
do well to heed Representative GRIFFIN’'S 
words of wisdom about junior colleges. 

Unfortunately there seems to be a school 
of thought, which includes a great number 
of educators as well as politicians, that vast 
sums of money will cure everything. 

Althought it has come a long way in the 
past few years, the Junior—or community 
college system sometimes is treated as a 
stepchild by the big boys in education and 
by the men who hold the keys to the public 
treasuries, both State and national, 

If this thinking isn't changed the tax- 
payers will be out millions of dollars that 
need not be spent and students who can 
profit by junior college education will be 
denied thir opportunities. 


Bob Gries, of Course 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to pick up Wednesday’s edition of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer and find in it 
a tribute to my friend, Robert H. Gries, 
who has just been reelected president of 
the Vocational Guidance and Rehabilita- 
tion Services in Cleveland. 

Bob Gries is a remarkable man and I - 
am happy that his exceptional efforts 
have received editorial recognition from 
one of the Nation’s outstanding newspa- 
pers, 

The article follows: 

Gries, Or COURSE 

There is nothing unexpected about the re- 
election yesterday of Robert H. Gries as pres- 
ident of the Vocational Guidance and Re- 
habilitation Services. 

There just isn’t anyone else nearly as ca- 
pable of steering the work of the big center 
now undergoing the first phase of a $7 mil- 
lion expansion program. 

Although he gives generously of his tal- 
ents to innumerable civic and cultural proj- 
ects, Gries has concentrated the greatest por- 
tion of his energies on increasing help for 
the handicapped at the East 55th Street 
facility. 

He has been the dynamo of the people re- 
newal program under which workshop space 
for the handicapped is to be doubled in the 
first stage of the expansion. 
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The VGRS is closest to the heart of this 
selfless man who gives so much of his time 
and of his capacity to get things done for 
so many organizations dedicated to improy- 
ing the lot of mankind. 

On October 12, when he celebrates his 65th 
birthday, Bob Gries can look back with satis- 
faction on a career in which concern for the 
happiness and progress of his fellow men 
dominates most of his activities. 


The First Lady 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OY FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
at the recent meeting of the Associated 
Press Managing Editors in Buffalo, N.Y., 
Editor George Beebe of the Florida- 
based Miami Herald had the honor of 
introducing Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson. 
Because his remarks relate to the legisla- 
tion before the House today, and the 
part our gracious First Lady has taken in 
it, I place them at this point in the 
RECORD: 

(Introduction of Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson, 
October 1, Buffalo, N.Y., by Mr. George 
Beebe, president, Associated Press Man- 
aging Editors and the managing editor of 
the Miami Herald) 

We often hear managing editors complain 
about the pressures of their Jobs—long hours 
and hectic schedules. We have a speaker to- 
day who puts us all to shame. She receives 
about 150 phone calls a day and 3,500 letters 
a week which must be answered. 

We can refer to her as the First Lady of 
Journalism, for she received a degree in this 
field at the University of Texas. 

Her marriage kept her from making a 
career of journalism, but she never has lost 
the journalistic instincts for wanting to do 
some to better her community, her 
State, and her Nation. 

This delightful and energetic woman 
comes before APME today to ask our assist- 
ance in helping to clean up the beer cans, 
billboards, and junkyard jungles which our 
once beautiful countryside is 

She is fortunate to have a powerful friend 
in the White House who has given consider- 
able attention to legislation she needs for 
this very worthwhile campaign. 

There is vigorous opposition from several 
well-financed lobbies and an AP dispatch 
Thursday indicated the highway beautifi- 
cation bill is having rough sledding. So it 
is imperative that her project be given as- 
sistance—and fast. 

I am sure our speaker will be interested 
to know that most managing editors are as 
concerned as she about the obliteration of 
the magnificent views that God created for 
us to enjoy. I had a letter just last week 
from our Arville Schaleben, executive editor 
of the Milwaukee Journal, who today was 
reelected to MES board of directors. 

I quote: “It seems to me the Nation's 
masses are not aware of what is happening 
to our environment and how few years re- 
main before disaster is full upon us. I 
don't blame the people of the past; most of 
them couldn't see it coming; but now it's 
here, We see it; we know it; we know its 
consequences and I am wondering if maybe 
APME—the most powerful influence on 
mass communication in existence—might 
not want to do something about it.” 
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Yes, the deterioration of America's beau- 
tiful countryside is a national disgrace. 

So, it is most heartening that the leading 
proponent to restore beauty to ugly land- 
scapes is our gracious First Lady. 

It is my privilege and pleasure to intro- 
duce Mrs. Lady Bird Johnson. 

After Mrs. Johnson's speech, Mr. Beebe 
commented as follows: 

Mrs, Johnson, we want to thank you for 
your inspiring message. I feel that I can 
speak for all the managing editors of the 
Nation in assuring you our enthusiastic and 
complete support. 

We await further orders on how we can 
be of service to you. You have support 
elsewhere, too. 

Buffalo has gone all out to acknowledge 
your visit today. The garden clubs, the girl 
scouts, business houses, etc. are planting 
25,000 tulip bulbs today in public places in 
your honor. 

And, on her way back to the airport, Mrs. 
Johnson will plant a tree on the campus 
of the teacher's college. 

What kind of tree? Linden, of course. 

Mrs. Johnson has asked the opportunity 
to meet APME members. 


National Council for Sound Monetary 
Policy Protests Banking Community’s 
Efforts To Raise Interest Rates—Points 
Out Organized Bankers on Trial Re- 
garding Public Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the full 
text of an October 6 press release by the 
National Council for Sound Monetary 
Policy which headquarters in Washing- 
ton is deserving of the attention of every 
single American citizen. This is not an 
overstatement because the subject mat- 
ter covers interest rates which affect 
the pocketbooks of all Americans. 

The statement was submitted by the 
chairman of the board, Milton J. Shapp, 
of Philadelphia, and officers and direc- 
tors of the organization. It is my fer- 
vent hope that the members of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association will take time 
out to read this statement which con- 
tains some extremely worthwhile ob- 
servations: 

The banking industry in the United States 
is about to make a decision that will deter- 
mine its fate for a good number of years. 

The last time it had such a decision to 
make was in 1958 when it made the wrong 
choice and brought on one of three recessions 
which preceded our present long period of 
prosperity. It upped interest rates and 
tightened credit for the consumer and Amer- 
ican business. 

Then, as now, Wiliam McChesney Martin, 
whose decisions in the past have been 80 
closely attuned to the great banks of Amer- 
ica, is kingpin at the Federal Reserve—Amer- 
ica’s central banking system. 

If he again pursues policies espoused by 
the organized American bankers now meeting 
in Chicago, he may well destroy, along with 
the policymaking group of bankers, the 
longest period of uninterrupted economic 
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progress in the entire history of the United 
States, 

Should Chairman Martin and his ill-ad- 
vised sycophants bring about a manmade 
recession by following policies discredited 
by American economic experience, the wrath 
of the public may well overwhelm the local 
banker as well as Martin. 

Charges of usury, arrogance, ignorance of 
economic life, reaction, and just plain greed 
will assuredly be heaped on the banking 
community. 

It took a generation for the banker to re- 
gain the prestige he lost during America’s 
great depression. We do not believe the av- 
erage American banker will want to gamble 
well-earned prestige today and his unprec- 
edented profits for a higher interest rate 
that could well be the straw that broke the 
prosperity camel's back. 

The lead story in the Wall Street Journal 
of Monday, October 4, began, “Pressure is 
mounting in the banking industry for broad 
increases in interest rates. But many bank- 
ers are reluctant to act until they have a 
clearer indication of White House reaction to 
such boosts. 

“There is now a widespread feeling among 
bankers that if the administration raises no 
particular objection to these increases, in- 
terest rates in general may start heading 
upward.” 

The organized banking industry has been 
propagandizing at enormous expense for in- 
terest rises since their convention in Miami, 
Fla., last year. Some of the rational forces 
within banking circles have advised against 
what the prevailing sector of the organized 
banking community is now seeking. These 
rational banking forces are mindful of what 
Lyndon Baines Johnson said in his economic 
report of the President of the United States, 
1965, that “We expect a continuation of 
sound and healthy economic expansion. The 
Federal Reserve System must be free to ac- 
commodate that expansion—in 1965, and the 
years beyond 1965. 

“Such an expansion needs to be supported 
by further orderly growth in money and 
credit.” 

There can be no orderly growth in money 
and credit by arbitrarily increasing interest 
rates and diminishing credit. 

The National Council for Sound Monetary 
Policy is not an inflationary-minded, easy 
money group. It is composed of sober- 
minded, successful Americans in the flelds of 
business, finance, banks, labor, academic, 
consumer, farm and co-op groups. 

While it is true that the National Council 
for Sound Monetary Policy is a relatively new 
association, it was formed to be a watchdog 
group to fight such unnecessary, unwar- 
ranted and ill-advised increases in interest 
rates with its accompanying diminution of 
credit for the consumer and American busi- 
ness as is now proposed by the organized 
bankers of America now meeting in Chicago. 

The objectives of the council are to seek 
sufficient credit to support the legitimate 
needs of business and consumers; to seek an 
expanding economy and an adequate money 
supply to sustain it; and to buoy the econ- 
omy up by keeping interest rates down. 

We have reason to believe that our objec- 
tives parallel those of the President of the 
United States of America. He has long indi- 
cated that he is not a high interest rate tight 
money man. If the bankers of the United 
States wish to find out how he feels on the 
subject, let them oppose responsible views 
of monetary policy that have brought on the 
greatest unprecedented period of economic 
well-being in the history of our country. 

With still a 414-percent-unemployment 
rate a reality and more than 10-percent fac- 
tory capacity idle, there is little chance for 
inflation unless the Federal Reserve Board 
increases the discount rate to member banks. 
Then there would follow a general interest 
hike that would in the short run be dam- 
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aging to the overwhelming majority of 
Americans, and in the longer run prove 
harmful even to the self-seeking groups now 
attempting to charge more for borrowing of 
money, 

We are our views known to the 
President of the United States, his economic 
advisers, the Secretary of the Treasury and 
other interested Government officials. We 
are also wiring a copy of our statement to 
the president of the American Bankers As- 
sociation now meeting in Chicago. 


Mr. Speaker, following is a list of the 
officers and directors of the National 
Council for Sound Monetary Policy: 

1. Mr. Milton J. Shapp, president, The 
Jerrold Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2. Mr. David Stuzin, president, Citizens 
Federal Savings & Loan Association, Hialeah, 
Fla 


3. Hon. Jerry Voorhies, Cooperative League 
of the USA, Chicago, III. 

4. Mr. W. E. Chilton, III. publisher, 
Charleston Gazette, Charleston, W. Va. 

5. Hon. Byron Johnson, Denver, Colo. 

6. Dr. Nelson Peach, chairman of the 
School of Business, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 

7. Mr. Ed Wimmer, vice president, National 
Federation of Independent Business, Cov- 
ington, Ky. 

8. Mr, George E. Leighty, chairman, Rail- 
way Labor Executives Association, and presi- 
dent, Order of Railway Telegraphers, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

9. Mr, Wallace J. Campbell, Foundation for 
Cooperative Housing, Washington, D.C. 

10. Hon. Clyde T. Ellis, National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

11. Mr. Leon Keyserling, Conference on 
Economic Progress, Washington, D.C. 

12. Mrs. Sarah Newman, National Con- 
sumers League, Washington, D.C. 

13. Mr. Shelby Southard, Cooperative 
League of the USA, Washington, D.C. 

14. Dr. Dewey Anderson, Public Affairs 
Institute, Washington, D.C. 

15. Mr. Robert D. Partridge, National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

16. Mr. Jacob Clayman, Industrial Union 
Department, AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C. 

17. Mr. Joseph Keenan, National Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Washington, D.C. 

18. Mr. Alex Radin, general manager, 
American Public Power Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

19. Mr. Murray Lincoln, Nationwide Insur- 
ance Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

20. Mr. John W. Edelman, secretary, Na- 
tional Council of Senior Citizens, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

21. Mr. Walter Reuther, president, United 
Auto Workers, Detroit, Mich. 

22. Mr. Donald 8. Beattie, executive secre- 
tary, Railway Labor Executives Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

23. Mr. William McSorley, assistant to the 
president, Building & Construction Trades 
Department, AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C. 

24. Mr. Jerome Keating, president, National 
Association of Letter Carriers, Washington, 
D.C. 


Address by Dr. George E. Mueller 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
George E. Mueller, Associate Adminis- 
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trator for Manned Space Flight of the 

National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 

istration, spoke this week in Hartford, 

Conn., to the Hartford Rotary Club, 

about the progress of the national space 

effort. 

Dr. Mueller, who assumed direction 
of the NASA manned space flight effort 
in September 1963, has done an excep- 
tionally able job of conducting this pro- 
gram on its critical course. His assign- 
ment may well prove to be, as our col- 
league, the gentleman from Texas, Con- 
gressman OLIN Tracux, has said, the 
most important quest of knowledge and 
exploration of our century. 

The manned space flight industry Gov- 
ernment team involves about 300,000 peo- 
ple in this country. It is concerned with 
the achievement of a national goal, 
spelled out and supported by the Con- 
gress, to land an American on the moon 
and return him safely to earth before 
the end of this decade. The program, as 
managed under the direction of Dr. 
Mueller, has scored significant gains. 

His word on our progress is authorita- 
tive and deserves our attention. I, there- 
fore, include it in the RECORD: 

ADDRESS BY Dr. GEORGE E. MUELLER, ASSOCIATE 
ADMINISTRATOR FOR MANNED SPACE FLIGHT, 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, BEFORE THE HARTFORD ROTARY 
CLUB, HARTFORD, CONN., OCTOBER 4, 1965 


Thank you, I am very grateful for the op- 
portunity to address this group this after- 
noon. It is a particular pleasure to meet 
with you in a State which has contributed 
so much to the national space effort. NASA's 
space work now going on in the State of Con- 
necticut is in excess of $55 million, This 
is the equivalent of 5,500 direct jobs for 
Connecticut workers. Moreover, economists 
tell us that in such cases the number of in- 
direct jobs is many times greater than this 
figure. 

Many aspects of the country's space work 
are in progress here. For example, two major 
contractors in the manned space flight pro- 
gram are the Pratt & Whitney and Hamil- 
ton Standard Divisions of United Aircraft 
Corp. Pratt & Whitney, of East Hartford, is 
developing the fuel cell, a revolutionary sys- 
tem for supplying electrical power on board 
spacecraft. Pratt & Whitney also developed 
the RI 10 rocket engine used in the second 
stage of the Saturn I vehicle. The Saturn I 
recently completed its flight program with 10 
successes in 10 flights. Hamilton Standard, 
of Windsor Locks, is developing space suits 
which may be used on manned lunar flights. 

I have been asked to speak today on the 
progress, prospects, and future of our space 
programs. This is a particularly appropriate 
day for such a discussion, for it was Just 8 
years ago today, on October 4, 1957, that the 
space age really began. It was on that date 
that the flight of Sputnik I demonstrated 
to a shocked America that this country's 
position of leadership was being challenged 
and our security was placed in question be- 
cause another nation was taking positive 
steps to master the new environment of space. 

The Congress acted swiftly and responsibly 
in the face of this challenge by passage of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Act. The 
then Senator from Texas, Mr. JOHNSON, 
played a major role in this legislation, ap- 
proved by President Eisenhower in the sum- 
mer of 1958. Good p was made in 
the next 244 years and, in May of 1961, Presi- 
dent Kennedy proposed, and Congress en- 
dorsed, a long-range program to expand and 
accelerate U.S. space activity so that, by the 
end of this decade, the United States would 
achieve indisputable leadership in this new 
realm. 
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This program called for increased space ac- 
tivity in all areas—in manned and un- 
manned flight, in scientific investigations, 
advancement of technology, and practical 
applications, and in the development of 
rocket power. As you know, it included a 
national commitment to advance manned 
space flight to a stage at which, by the end 
of this decade, it would be possible to fly out- 
ward a quarter million miles from the earth, 
to land on and take off from the moon, and 
return safely to earth. This was the begin- 
ning of the Apollo program. 

The overall purposes of this program, how- 
ever, should be reemphisized. Our primary 
objective is not, as many people seem to be- 
lieve, merely to land on the moon ahead of 
the Soviets. The work to achieve manned 
lunar landing and safe return serves as the 
focal point of a much broader effort, the 
principal goal of which is to make the United 
States first in space by the end of this decade 
and to make this preeminence unmistakably 
clear to the world. 

Why, you may ask, is it so vital that the 
United States be preeminent in space? There 
are many reasons that can be cited, and 
they fall generally into two major categor- 
ies—the imperative reasons and the ancil- 
lary, or spinoff, benefits. It is necessary m 
the present state of world affairs that the 
United States be first for reasons of national 
security, national pride of achievement, and 
international prestige. The ancillary, or ad- 
ditive, reasons include the benefits of scien- 
tiñe discovery; the stimulation of economic 
and social ; technological advance- 
ment, including the civilian application and 
utilization of the products of space-oriented 
research; and what has been called the com- 
pelling urge of man to explore and to dis- 
cover. 

Let us look first at the essential peace- 
keeping aspects of our space programs. 

NASA has established a very close coordi- 
nation with the military services. We are 
providing for the natiorial security by de- 
veloping manned space filght capabilities 
and making them available to the Depart- 
ment of Defense when and as required. 
These capabilities include people, know-how, 
space vehicles and the ability-to fly them. 
systems for performing tests, measurements, 
and experiments during space flight mis- 
sions, ground facilities, and the ability to 
manage large research and development pro- 
grams to achieve results on time and within 
budgeted costs. 

The first major example of a military ap- 
Plication of the capability being developed 
in the manned space flight program occurred 
when the Department of Defense decided to 
employ NASA know-how, technology, and 
equipment as the basis for its manned orbit- 
ing laboratory, in which it plans to evaluate 
the military role of man in space. NASA 
and the Defense Department are cooperating 
at all levels to facilitate this effort. Gen. 
Bernard Schriever, commander of the Air 
Force Systems Command, and I have been 
meeting to work out some of the details of 
the NASA contribution to the MOL program. 
Members of his senior staff are assigned to 
my office to facilitate such coordination. 

In the manned space flight programs— 
Gemini and Apollo—we are speeding devel- 
opment of very powerful launch vehicles, 
highly sophisticated spacecraft, complex test 
and launch facilities, better electronic de- 
vices, improved materials and more accurate 
guidance systems, as well as gaining valuable 
data on how well man can function in space 
and for how long. 

All of these elements and capabilities con- 
stitute a national resource of enduring value 
which will provide the Nation with freedom 
of operation in space, with which it will be 
possible to carry out the wide variety of 
missions that may be required by the na- 
tional interest. Such freedom of operation 
is essential to the national security and the 
preservation of peace in space. Indeed, 
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President Johnson has said that “the avenues 
of space offer man's best hope for bringing 
nearer the day of peace on earth.” 

The national pride of achievement engen- 
dered by our manned space program has 
never been more dramatically demonstrated 
than in the tremendous reactions of the 
people of this country to the three manned 
Gemini missions. Enthusiastic crowds have 
turned out to greet the returning astronauts 
at their public appearances throughout the 
country. 

And such reactions have not been limited 
to this Nation alone. The warm receptions 
given Astronauts Gordon Cooper end Charles 
Conrad on their recent foreign goodwill tour 
are an indication of the worldwide excite- 
ment generated by this country's space ac- 
complishments. 

In Greece, the royal family, scientific 
and technical communities, and the man 
on the street Joined in a warm and en- 
thusiastic welcome, eager for every detail of 
the Gemini 5 flight, and the experiences of 
Astronauts Cooper and Conrad. In the 
African nations, heads of government and 
citizens exhibited equal Interest and ad- 

_miration in the accomplishments of the 
Gemini 5 mission. 

Our space accomplishments—and manned 
space filght in particular—are thus inher- 
ently important from the aspect of interna- 
tional affairs, anc may be considered as a 
measure of our ability to compete with a 
formidable rival, and as a criterion of our 
ability to maintain technological eminence 
worthy of emulation. 

to the othe- benefits, the scien- 
tific implications of the space programs are 
immense. Already the space science pro- 
grams are yielding knowledge of significant 
scientific value. 

On July 14, the Mariner 4 completed its 
fiyby of Mars, taking history's first closeup 
pictures of the surface and enabling our 
scientists to gain fresh new insights re- 
garding that planet. 

The recently completed Ranger program 
had previously transmitted more than 17,000 
high-quality, closeup pictures of the lunar 
surface, the last 5,800 of which were trans- 
mitted by television by Ranger 9 “live from 
the moon.” Forthcoming programs to probe 
deep into space should give us a great deal 
more information on the structure and com- 
position of the moon, and should provide 
additional information regarding the Mar- 
tian surface. 

Further in the future, the exploration of 
space, the moon, and the planets will answer 
vital questions about the origins, early his- 
tory, and evolution of the solar system and 
the universe as a whole: It will enable us 
to investigate for life on other planets 
and, potentially, it will give us an under- 
standing of the origin of life itself. 

Clearly, having acquired this enormous 
technical capability, we must now continue 
our research and exploration. We cannot 
know all that we shall learn when we are 
able to place men, instruments, and labora- 
tories outside the earth's atmosphere. But 
we can predict with certainty that we shall 
learn a great deal more than it is now pos- 
sible to learn about the reality of which we 
are a part. 

I will not attempt to forecast the eventual 
meaning of man’s greater knowledge of the 
universe. A little closer to earth, however, 
the impact of space activities has already 
begun to show up in many areas affecting 
our daily lives. 

Important benefits are already being de- 
rived from our weather, communications, and 
navigation satellites. As a result of our 
weather satellites, for example, we are able 
to provide timely warnings on weather con- 
ditions and trends on a worldwide basis. 

Likewise, communications satellites have 
already demonstrated their usefulness in di- 
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is providing direct telephone, radio, and tele- 
vision transmission between the European 
and North — Continents on a 24-hour 
basis. 

Now let us consider the general benefits 
of space at a time when increasing emphasis 
is being placed on programs to better our 
country through elimination of poverty, 
greater attention to human welfare, and bet- 
terment of education. 

In this connection we should recall that 
the space program is being carried out on 
earth. It has created hundreds of thousands 
of jobs, in almost every portion of the coun- 
try. It involves not only science and tech- 
nology, but also almost every form of ordi- 
nary business activity. In fact, only about 
one-fifth of the people working on the Apollo 
program are scientists and engineers. 

It has created and is helping to create 
new. basic industries for our economy. The 
number of private companies and space re- 
search organizations participating in the 
space program has grown to more than 20,- 
000. Thousands of companies in turn are 
selling goods and services to companies in 
the space program, and untold thousands 
more are selling to people whose paychecks 
come from these companies. 

The economic impact of the space pro- 
gram, then, is of very great significance. The 
impact of new technological developments 
will be no less profound. 

I am sure many of you have read an arti- 
cle that appeared in the business section of 
the September 24 issue of Time magazine 
titled. Space Magic in the Marketplace.“ 
This article tells of the new, and in many 
cases revolutionary, commercial products 
whose origins lie in research carried out as 
part of the national space effort. 

It points out, and I quote, that “just as the 
necessities of World War II led to such last- 
ing innovations as the jet plane and the 
aerosol spray, the $5 billion-a-year explora- 
tion of space has started a beneficient fall- 
out of commercial products an processes that 
promises profound effects on the economy 
and on U.S. life.” Time magazine goes on to 
describe: lightweight plastics, developed for 
use in missiles, now being used in the con- 
struction of railway. tank cars that weigh only 
half as much as their steel counterparts; new 
metals developed by space researchers, now 
being used in oil refineries where their resist- 
ance to corrosion is required; special trans- 
portation equipment developed to move space 
hardware over long distances, such as the 
22% -ton capacity turboprop plane known as 
the super guppy, which Time said will have 
numerous commercial applications. The list 
is a long one: sealants, developed for the 
seams of spacecraft, now being used in caulk- 
ing bathroom tiles and for sealing windows 
of automobiles; an alkali silicate paint that 
resists weather, solvents, and radiation. 

In addition to developing new products, 
space research has led to the discovery of new 
uses for old ideas and products. An exam- 
ple of this is the fuel cell, to which I have al- 
ready alluded, which is now being used to 
power experimental golf carts, tractors, spot 
welders, and fork-lift trucks. Pyrolytic 
graphite, the world’s most heat resistant ma- 
terial, was developed by Thomas Edison in 
1883, but found no marketable application 
until researchers began to coat nose cones 
with it to resist high reentry heat. Pipes 
lined with this material will shortly appear 
on the market. 

Moreover, the article goes on to explain 
that, as important as are the new products, 
of equal importance are the improved meth- 
ods of production and quality control that 
have been developed as part of the space ef- 
fort. For example, from horizon sensors 
made for satellites, an infrared micrometer 
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has been developed that is now used in steel 
mills to control the diameter of rods. 

The space programs are in the forefront 
of a scientific and technological revolution 
that is changing radically our whole way of 
living here on earth. “Any prediction of what 
will happen in the next 5 years,” the article 
concludes, “will be ultraconservative.” 

Having discussed the motivating forces be- 
hind our space programs let me now turn to 
some of the programs themselves. In 
manned space flight, the Gemini program is 
occupying center stage right now. In the 
earlier Mercury program the basic objective 
was simply to prove that man can endure the 
space flight environment. In Gemini, we 
are now developing proficiency and 
ence in manned flight, required for Apollo 
and other programs, in which we will be fly- 
ing operational missions in earth orbit, in 
lunar orbit, and to the lunar surface. The 
primary objectives. of the Gemini program 
are: to provide experience in long-dura- 
tion flight, to provide capability in the 
rendezvous and docking of two spacecraft: 
and to provide experience in extravehicular 
activities. To a considerable extent, these 
objectives have already been achieved, and a 
great deal more progress is expected in the 
months immediately ahead. 

The Gemini 4 mission last June marked 
our first experience in extravehicular activ- 
ity, with Ed White's highly successful 22- 
minute walk in space, 

The 8-day Gemini 5 mission of Astronauts 
Cooper and Conrad in August provided a 
great deal of valuable information on the 
physiological effects on man of long-dura- 
tion flight, in addition to increasing our ex- 
perience in rendezvous and maneuvering 
techniques. 

I would like to mention here that your 
Co: Mr. Dappakrio, has long had a 
special interest in the area of space medicine, 
and has reviewed on a continuing basis the 
extensive program of experiments we are 
conducting to determine the effects of the 
space environment on man. Five such medi- 
cal experiments carried out during the 
Gemini 5 flight provided critical and highly 
encouraging information in this area. 

The Gemini 5 mission demonstrated that 
the prolonged weightlessness of a manned 
lunar landing mission is not a threat to the 
health of the crew, and that well-condi- 
tioned, well-trained astronauts can per- 
form effectively over the duration of such 
a flight. The success of the Cooper-Con- 
rad flight has greatly increased our con- 
fidence that we will be able to accomplish 
our national objective of beginning the 
manned exploration of the moon within this 
decade. 

The ability to rendezvous and dock with 
another spaceship while in orbit about the 
moon is another vital element in the suc- 
cess of the lunar landing mission. In the 
lunar flights, the Apollo spacecraft com- 
mand module will transport the three-man 
crew into a lunar orbit. Two of the crew will 
move through a hatch into the lunar land- 
ing vehicle itself, called the lunar excur- 
sion module, or LEM. The third astronaut 
will remain in the command module in orbit 
about the moon, After completing the ini- 
tial exploration, the two explorers will 
launch the LEM back into lunar orbit to 
rendezvous and dock with the command 
module. Clearly, this rendezvous and dock- 
ing maneuver is essential to the success of 
the mission. 

The first mission calling for rendezvous 
and docking with a target vehicle is the 
Gemini 6 flight, with Astronauts Walter 
Schirra and Thomas Stafford, scheduled for 
no earlier than October 25. Successful 
rendezvous and docking will constitute one 
of the most important and significant mile- 
stones in our space program. 
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Following this will be the Gemini 7 flight, 
with Astronauts Frank Borman and James 
Lovell, a long-duration mission lasting up to 
14 days. In the Gemini 8 flight scheduled 
for next year, it is planned that Astronaut 
David Scott will float outside the cabin for 
at least one orbit of the earth, or about 95 
minutes. Astronaut Neil Armstrong will 
pilot the spacecraft. Rendezvous and dock- 
ing are also planned for this mission, 

It is a pleasure to report that the Apollo 
program is also moving ahead rapidly. The 

on Apollo is especially rewarding 
since it is the largest and most comprehen- 
sive single research and development proj- 
ect ever undertaken. This is a crucial year 
for Apollo, but prospects look good and we 
are becoming increasingly confident that the 
first lunar landings will take place before 
the end of 1969. 

The major milestones in the Apollo sched- 
ule for the rest of the decade are as fol- 
lows: 1966, beginning of the unmanned 
flights of the Apollo spacecraft, using an in- 
termediate launch vehicle, the Saturn IB; 
1967, beginning of manned flights of this 
spacecraft, carrying three men in earth orbit; 
1967, beginning of unmanned flights of the 

Apollo-Saturn V. the vehicle for the lunar 
flights; 1968, beginning of the manned flights 
of this vehicle, 

This is our schedule. We have openly 
stated our goals so that the American peo- 
ple and the entire world can judge our 
progress as we meet these milestones one 
by one. 

The Gemini and Apollo-Saturn programs 
are providing this country with a broad 
base of technological, managerial, and re- 
sources capability which makes feasible a 
wide spectrum of space missions beyond the 
first lunar landings. This capability can be 
exploited in a wide range of earth orbital, 
lunar orbital, and lunar surface missions. 

Let me cite several examples. The present 
Apollo spacecraft will be equipped to fiy in 
earth orbit up to 14 days, and up to 8 days 
in lunar operations, including a visit to 
the moon's surface for up to 36 hours. 
Using the same Saturn 5 launch vehicle and 
by making minor modifications to the 
Apollo spacecraft, we can use this basic 
Apollo hardware to orbit the earth for 3 
months, or the moon for 1 month, or to 
stay on the moon's surface for 2 weeks, 

Over 90 percent of the Apollo program 
is directly applicable to our earth orbital 
capability. Many interesting ideas are 
under consideration on how to use this ex- 
tended earth orbit capability to yield great 
benefits to mankind in his daily life on 
earth, and to conduct much significant 
scientific research. 

We are also studying the use of modified 
Apollo vehicles for missions both in orbit 
about the moon and for exploration of the 
moon’s surface. In lunar orbit, we can do 
mapping, surveying, and exploration of the 
moon, On the moon, we can conduct de- 
tailed exploration of the surface environ- 
ment and the moon's overall properties. 
We are also looking at the moon as a base 
for astronomical and for biological studies. 

All of these applications will capitalize 
on the presence of men in space. There is 
no substitute for having man's abilities 
available right on the spot during a mis- 
sion, with his human intellect to cope with 
the unexpected and operate in an unplanned 
or unprogramed manner. 

Beyond the Apollo applications program, 
we are also studying more advanced manned 
missions requiring the development of new 
equipment. These adyanced missions are 
of three categories. The first is extended 
lunar exploration which can culminate in 
continuously supported outposts on the 
moon, similar to those in the Antarctic. 
The second is the operation of manned 
earth-orbital space stations of indefinite 
lifetime. The third consists of exploratory 
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flights In deep space, leading ultimately to 
manned planetary exploration, with Mars 
as the first likely target. 

While the opportunities which we can 
foresee today are thus great, it is reasonable 
to believe that the most important applica- 
tions and benefits of our manned space 
flight programs lie in the still undetermined 
uses of the tremendous capabilities we are 
creating. 

Today I have reviewed with you the Na- 
tion's space flight program. Much progress 
has been made since Sputnik I toward at- 
taining American preeminence in space. 
The ability to accomplish a manned lunar 
landing and safe return serves as the focus 
of a decade-long effort to make and keep 
our country first in space, The benefits of 
our efforts promise to be great. They in- 
clude the national defense, national pride, 
our international influence, and the scien- 
tific, economic, and technological benefits 
I have discussed. 

The Gemini program is making rapid and 
spectacular progress and—if our present ac- 
celeration continues—will be completed on 
schedule. The Apollo program is well under 
way and right on schedule. A number of 
post-Apollo missions using equipment being 
developed for Apollo are now being defined. 
Beyond these, we are stuyding even more 
advanced manned missions, 

In conclusion, I think that it is appro- 
priate to recall the words of NASA Admin- 
istrator James Webb, who pointed out re- 
cently that “today’s programs are laying the 
groundwork for the missions of tomorrow, 
reaching not only to the moon, but to the 
planets and stars beyond.” Thus as we 
look to the future we see unlimited oppor- 
tunities for the advancement of knowledge 
and the benefit of all mankind through our 
space programs. With the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the Congress and the American peo- 
ple, I know we will realize these oppor- 
tunities. 

Thank you. 


Good Roads and Good Conservation Go 
Together 
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or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing: 

SEPTEMBER 23, 1965. 
Hon. JAMES FULTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I congratulate you 
on what you have said about highway rout- 
ing without regard to any values. Since you 
have always been a friend of small business, 
I thought you might be interested in the en- 
closures. 

I believe that Rex Whitton wants to do the 
right thing, as stated in the enclosed article 
he wrote, but he is dealing with State high- 
way officials who have no such ideas as the 
ones he expressed so well. 

It might be a good idea to place Mr. Whit- 
ton’s article in the Recor for all to read and 
digest. 

Again, my congratulations. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ED WIMMER, 
Vice President. 
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Economic, ESTHETIC; Even Soctar Factors 
LOCATE HIGHWAYS 


(By Rex M. Whitton, Federal Highway 
Administrator, U.S. Department of 
Commerce) 

Selecting the best location or route for a 
new highway is one of the highway build- 
er's most vexing problems, especially since 
“best” means different things to different 
people and since the meaning of best“ keeps 
changing. 

Today, it means not only best from the 
standpoint of cost or even for the highway 
user, but best for all interests—social, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and esthetic—of the areas 
the highway serves. 

In the early days, highways developed along 
animal paths or wagon trails. Animal traces 
and Indian paths preceded the pioneer routes 
of wagon and stagecoach crossing the plains. 

And when, at the start of this century, 
efforts were launched to improve roads above 
a crude minimum, much of the work was un- 
dertaken on these existing roadbeds, partly 
because they were there, providing right-of- 
way, but also because they were demonstrated 
lines of enduring travel patterns. 

In time, population growth and changes 
in population distribution, needs, and cus- 
toms, as well as new requirements of agri- 
culture, industry, and commerce, made many 
existing travel patterns inadequate; and new 
highways had to be built to meet the de- 
mands of the changing society. 

For many years selection of a highway 
route was a relatively uncomplicated task 
for the competent engineer. He primarily 
had to pick the shortest line between two 
points consistent with the topography. He 
may not have had the help of photogram- 
metry, and sometimes he was frustrated be- 
cause the shortest route involved too much 
excavating and hauling of earth—a costly 
procedure. 

But once adequate equipment was devel- 
oped, consideration could be given to other 
criteria, and roads could be built accord- 
ing to the cost-benefit ratio test, whereby 
the cost of building and opertaing a route 
was matched against user benefits. 

The cost-benefit ratio was a paramount 
consideration for years, but ultimately it was 

to have shortcomings, too, because 
it failed to take into account the effects high- 
ways have on the cultural, historical, eco- 
nomic, and esthetic values of a community. 

The evolution of America from a tightly 
contained horse-and-buggy, rural society to 
a mobile, urban, vibrant nation on wheels 
changed the economic and social fabric of 
our country, and revolutionized road con- 
struction. Highways with more than func- 
tional excellence were demanded, and high- 
way builders became increasingly aware, 
about 20 years ago, that if highways were 
to serve the people for whom they were 
built to the fullest extent, new approaches 
to the problem of route selection had to be 
made. 

Roadbuilding was no longer a question of 
“getting the farmer out of the mud.” It 
was a question of getting the Nation's ever- 
growing number of motor vehicles moving 
down highways between cities and within 
cities. 

And it quickly became apparent that be- 
fore a route selection could be made in any 
urban area, it was vital to know what its 
effect would be on various neighborhoods, 
school districts, parks, church parishes, and 
historical buildings. In rural areas, the im- 
pact on recreation, scenic sites, wildlife pre- 
serves, and the landscape in general had to 
be assessed. 

Many State highway departments which 
plan, design, and build the Nation's high- 
ways, have been giving close scrutiny today 
to these factors, but some have not paid the 
attention they should. More and more are 
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aware, however, that the highway 
bult only on utilitarian considerations 
doesn't necessarily serve the best interests of 
the public. : 

A new concern for the appearance of high- 
ways and the roadsides them has 
been stimulated by President Johnson's 
highway beautification program. Secretary 
of Commerce John T. Connor has directed 
that the resources of the Federal-aid high- 
way program, administered by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce's Bureau of Public 
Roads, be utilized to implement the Presi- 
dent's program, and that is now being done, 

Federal legislation has created other safe- 
guards against the possible abuse of human 
values by stipulations that Federal-aid proj- 
ects in urban areas can only be approved 
when they are based on a planning process 
that involves not only all types of transporta- 
tion but also all of community life. 

The process must take into consideration 
the existing amenities and the future hopes 
and aspirations of each community—there- 
by acknowledging that highways are not 
bult as entities in themselves but are only 
one facet of the total community environ- 
ment. 

The new emphasis on the social obligations 
of roads doesn’t mean that highway costs, 
capacity, safety, and convenience are to be 


The goal of the superbly engineered road 
to serve the Nation’s transportation needs 
has never dimmed and, as a consequence, we 
have highways of an excellence found no- 
where else in the world. The Nation's mod- 
ern roads, such as those found on the Inter- 
state Highway System, are already saving 
3,500 lives a year, and when the 41,000-mile 
interstate is completed, 8,000 persons who 
would die on conventional roads will be 
spared annually. At the same time, economic 
benefits to users of the system will total $11 
billion a year through reduction in motor 
vehicle operating costs, time cost, and acci- 
dent costs. 

Emphasis now being given to “humaniz- 
ing” highways does diminish our desire to 
give the highway user the safest and finest 
systems of roads obtainable for his tax dolar. 
But what it does do is upgrade the dimension 
of social responsibility in highway building 
to where it becomes a vital element in route 
selection and construction, 

As with many exercises of judgment, 
choosing the “best” routes for highways, 
nevertheless, involves many difficult de- 
cisions. When, for example, a State highway 
department is confronted with the choice. of 
routing an essential highway through a park 
or dislocating hundreds of families, it is 
not an easy decision. Or, if it is necessary 
to disturb a wildlife preserve to eliminate a 

stretch of highway, this, too, can 
be a problem. 

Regardless of the course pursued, every 
possible effort must be made to keep the 
impact of a new road to a minimum To 
lessen the temporary hardship to those who 
may be displaced, relocation assistance must 
be provided. 

Before a highway touches a recreation area 
or a wildlife refuge, there must be consulta- 
tion between State highway departments and 
other State agencies involved. 

Many decisions face highway engineers 
who recognize the need to preserve and 
even enhance human values, They are de- 
cisions which often require the collaboration 
of planners, architects, and sociologists. 
More and more, highway engineers are call- 
ing on the talents of other disciplines to help 
in resolving confilcts posed by the many 
interests that must be considered. 

Highway construction has come a long 


function. There is no doubt that while they 
continue to serve that purpose, highway 
bullders, exercising social responsibility will 
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construct roads which are esthetically at- 
tractive and a force for improving the social 
and economic health of the American 
people. 


Rising Labor Costs Stir Inflation Worry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in spite 
of repeated assurances by administration 
spokesmen that unit labor costs are re- 
maining stable, evidence is now mount- 
ing to show that unit labor costs have 
been slowly creeping upward over the 
last 8 months. In an article in the Wall 
Street Journal of September 29, 1965, it 
was shown that since last December, the 
index of labor costs per unit of output 
has risen from 96.5 to 97.5 percent in 
August 1965. 

Since the postwar record indicates a 
close connection between the trend of 
unit labor costs and the trend of prices, 
there are increasing fears that the up- 
ward movement of unit labor costs could 
signal a new round of inflation. Under 
unanimous consent, I include the article 
from the Wall Street Journal in the 
RECORD at this point: 

Cums IN Lasor Costs Tors Risx IN OUTPUT, 
STIRRING INFLATION Worry—MAanuFac- 
TURERS FEEL PRESSURE To HIKE PRICES AS 
Per-Unrr Costs REVERSE 4-Yrar DW— Wit. 
PROFITT MARGINS SHRINK? 

(By Alfred L. Malabre, Jr.) 

Manufacturers’ labor costs are rising faster 
than the volume of goods their workers turn 
out. 

This development, being watched warily by 
private and Government economists, repre- 
sents an abrupt reversal of the trend of re- 
cent years. If it continues for long, most 
analysts believe, it will exert considerable 
upward pressure on prices and possibly erode 
companies’ profit margins, which have been 
rising. 

Alan Greenspan, president of Townsend- 
Greenspan & Co., a New York-based eco- 
nomics consulting firm, sounds a typical 
warning: “This new development eventually 
could lead to an unhealthy economic situa- 
tion.” 

That labor costs in manufacturing indus- 
tries are rising is hardly news, of course; they 
have been increasing, in almost any industry 
one cares to name, throughout the post- 
World War II era. To put this perennial rise 
into perspective, however, economists gener- 
ally relate labor costs to the amount of goods 
being produced. Until very recently, pro- 
duction had been climbing even more swiftly 
than labor costs—a situation tending to hold 
down prices and help profit margins. Now, 
as a Government economist puts it, there is 
increasing evidence the pattern is reversing.” 

FIGURING THE INDEX 

The yardstick economists chiefly use to put 
labor costs into perspective is the Govern- 
ment’s monthly index of “labor costs per 
unit of output.” This index actually is a 
ratio of two other Government indexes—one 
which measures the total compensation 
(fringe benefits as well as wages and sal- 
and one 


produced in the Nation. 
In February 1961, the first month of the 
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current business expansion, labor costs per 
unit of output stood at 102.1 percent of the 
1957-59 base of 100, up from less than 98 per- 
cent at the start of 1960. Subsequently, 
however, the index declined erratically at 
first, until by last December it stood at 96.5 
percent, the lowest monthly level in nearly 
10 years. But since December, the record 
shows, unit labor costs have begun slowly to 
edge upward, reaching 97.5 percent in Au- 
gust, the latest month for which a figure 
is available. 

To be sure, the recent turnabout could be 
short lived; the record contains several in- 
stances where unit labor costs have inched 
higher only to turn suddently downward 
again. This time, however, many analysts 
appear convinced that an important new 
trend is underway. Im afraid we may be 
witnessing the start of a sustained rise in 
unit labor costs,” says an economist at the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 


WILL OUTPUT GAIN SLOW? 


A sharp spurt in industrial production in 
coming months, of course, would tend to keep 
unit labor costs from pushing up. However, 
most economists expect that industrial out- 
put will rise at a slower pace in the months 
ahead, partly because of an anticipated level- 
ing in steel production. Indeed, there 18 
evidence that output gains already are 
shrinking. In August, the most recent re- 
corded month, industrial production inched 
up only 0.2 points, to 144.9 percent of the 
1957-59 level. In July, in contrast, the index 
climbed 1.5 polnts. 

John Linter, professor of economics at Har- 
vard University’s Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, is among those who anticipate smaller 
output gains. In 1966, he predicts, “indus- 
trial production will be up about 3½ per- 
cent" over the 1965 level. In the past year, 
by comparison, the production index has 
climbed nearly 8 percent. 

Aggravating the situation, many econo- 
mists say, is a worsening scarcity of skilled 
workers in today’s fast-stepping economy. 
Martin R. Gainsbrugh, chief economist of 
the National Industrial Conference Board, 
says that “shortages of skilled workers—and 
the increasing use of less trained and efficient 
labor—have begun to plague” the economy. 
Less efficient workers, of course, tend to be 
less productive, and without good productiv- 
ity gains manufacturers normally are hard 
put to offset wage-rate increases. 

Statistics leave little doubt that skilled 
workers are scarce. In mid-August, the lat- 
est period available, unemployment among 
married men, the backbone of the skilled 
labor force, stood at only 2.6 percent, barely 
half as high as levels prevailing early in the 
current expansion. 

ROLE OF MACHINES 


There also is evidence that machines are 


ting jobs at 
a very rapid clip, the effect obviously would 
be to spur productivity a great deal and 
reduce unit labor costs. However, accord- 
ing to many analysts, this simply doesn't 
appear to be happening. Employment in the 
highly mechanized auto industry, for exam- 
ple, has risen about 250,000, or 56 percent, 
since the start of the present expansion. 
Though only yearly reports are published, 
a Labor mt economist estimates 
that the rise of factory workers’ output per 
man-hour actually was smaller in the first 
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cent of the 1957-59 base of 100. By no co- 
incidence, unit labor costs in the same span 
hardly budged, moving from 80.7 percent of 
the 1957-59 base to 80.8. In 1950-51, on the 
other hand, the price index leaped from 83.8 
to 90.5. In the same period, unit labor costs 
climbed from 80.8 to 89.2. 

A connection also appears to exist between 
the trend of unit labor costs and profit mar- 
gins. In early 1961, at the start of the cur- 
rent upturn, manufacturers’ after-tax profits 
amounted to 3.5 percent of sales. In the 
second quarter of 1965, after some 4 years 
of declining unit labor costs, manufacturers“ 
profit margins were up to 5.8 percent of sales. 
Conversely, between 1956 and 1957, when 
unit labor costs soared from 92.3 to 102.4, 
profit margins shriveled. They dropped from 
a high of 5.5 percent in early 1956 to 4.4 per- 
cent at the end of 1957. 

Most economists claim it is still too soon 
for the recent rise of unit labor costs to be 
reflected in profit-margin figures. The labor- 
cost rise, however, prompts some analysts to 
predict at the least a slower rise of profit 
margins from now on. The Conference 
Board’s Mr. Gainsbrugh, for instance, warns 
that labor-cost pressures “may adversely af- 
fect the trend of profit margins” in coming 
months. 

There already are some indications that 
labor costs may be forcing prices upward. In 
recent days, companies have boosted prices 
of such widely varied items as glass con- 
tainers, shoes, electric motors and paper 
products. In nearly every instance, execu- 
tives announcing the increases have cited 
rising labor costs as a major factor in the 
decision. Typically, an official of Owens-Illi- 
nois, Inc., which raised some glass container 
prices, said recent productivity gains have 
not been “enough to offset rising costs of 
labor.” 

Labor Department surveys certainly sug- 
gest labor costs are moving up more swiftly. 
In the first 6 months of this year, according 
to a recent report, the average wage rate of 
manufacturing workers climbed 4 percent in 
those major collective-bargaining settlements 
where wage increases were involved. The 
comparable increase in the first 6 months of 
1964 was only 3.2 percent, according to the 


Department. 


Miscellaneous Articles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following miscel- 
laneous articles: 

From the San Diego (Calif.) Tribune, Sept. 

28, 1965] 

STEAMSHIPS Boostrne U.S. 
WORLD TRADE 

The Committee of American Steamship 
Lines recently outlined a program to increase 
U.S. world trade, inspired by the American 
tradition of alert merchandising and apply- 
ing this on a global scale. 

Announced in Washington the other day 
by Rear Adm. Ralph K. James, U.S. Navy, re- 
tired, the plan should give a fillip to Presi- 
dent Johnson's efforts to improve our bal- 
ance of payments. 

It provides prospective world traders, big 
and little, with a means of exploring the 
world market without the costly need for 
sending company representatives overseas. 


AMERICAN-FPLAG 
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This will be done, according to Admiral 
James, by using the worldwide network of 
representatives of the Committee of Amer- 
ican Steamship Lines. 

For many a U.S. businessman, their help 
will be invaluable. They are located in the 
55 major trading nations of the world. Be- 
ing on the spot, they can provide thé latest 
information on the business climate. And 
information as to the U.S. share of the 
market, the market's size and potential, buy- 
ing trends, import duties, licenses and con- 
trols, and identity of foreign competition. 

The availability of this service should en- 
courage many small manufacturers and 
other businessmen to seek foreign outlets. 

In its well-conceived program, which has 
been applauded by Commerce Secretary 
John T. Connor, the CASL also plans to 
organize trade expansion workshops for U.S. 
export sales managers, and organize trade 
missions to establish direct sales contracts 
abroad, particularly in underdeveloped mar- 
kets. 

To be sure, the steamship lines are not en- 
tirely altruistic in pushing this program. 

They have ships that need to be filled 
with cargo. 

In supplying information to U.S. exporters 
and importers, the CASL representatives will 
also seek to sell the use of ships of the US. 
merchant fleet. 

It is the claim of the CASL, in this regard, 
that American vessels provide the fastest and 
most economical service, even in the face of 
tremendous foreign ship competition on the 
high seas. 

The U.S. steamship companies have suf- 
fered from misconceptions held by some 
traders. One is on freight rates. American 
and foreign freight rates, the CASL says, are 
generally the same. 

A second is that the Americans merchant 
marine isn't growing. There are 14 members 
of the CASL. Four of these steamship com- 
panies are located on the west coast. These 
14 steamship lines are in the midst of a 300- 
ship, 84 billion replacement program, with 
already over $1 billion worth of new ships— 
99 in number—plying the oceans. 

San Diego has contributed to this number, 
and watches the expansion of the U.S. mer- 
chant marine with pride and hope. 

The need for maintaining a strong US. 
merchant marine is self-evident. The use of 
these ships keeps vast amounts of money in 
the American economy. The ships are avall- 
able in the event of a national emergency. 
The domestic shipbuilding facilities and 
skills must be retained, and for San Diego 
and many other ports, maritime commerce 
has a vastly important effect on the economy. 

The CASL plan is smart merchandising on 
a global scale. It should enjoy great success. 
[From the Arizona Republic, Oct. 2, 1965] 

Too Much Worry ABOUT OUR IMAGE 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Satcon—The American Government's 
capacity for plain silliness, when its famous 
“image” is in question, has just been demon- 
strated in a way that would be downright 
comic, if it were not pretty serious. 

The story begins with the ludicrous flap 
some months ago about the revelation that 
"gas" was being used against the Vietcong. 
It did not matter that the gas in question 
was no different from that used in the Watts 
riots. “World opinion,” it was said, was 
gravely shocked. 

Hence the use of nontoxic gases, like tear 
gas, was stopped out here. The administra- 
tion did not go quite so far as to remove Gen- 
eral Westmoreland’s authority to use the 
nontoxic gases of great urgency; but this au- 
thority was so hedged that employment of 
these gases by troops in the field was effec- 
tively ruled out. 


More than one American soldier thereupon 
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had to give his life to get Vietcong fighters 
out of caves and tunnels when tear gas 
would have done the job just as well. The 
issue came to a head when a Marine officer, 
Lt. Col. Leon Utter, boldly and defiantly used 
tear gas to clear a cave refuge of several 
score Vietcong plus over 300 women, chil- 
dren and other civilians. 

A change in the image rules was there- 
fore demanded, both by the high command 
and the U.S. Embassy here. It will no doubt 
be denied; but it is an open secret in Saigon 
that the first response from Washington re- 
fused this demand, partly on the singular 
ground that the use of nontoxic gases would 
sadly embarrass Ambassador Arthur J. Gold- 
berg during the session of the U.N. General 
Assembly. 

This amounted to a suggestion that for 
the comfort of Ambassador Goldberg officers 
finding themselves in Colonel Utter's situa- 
tion must make one of his other possible 
choices, which were to let the Vietcong go, 
or massacre the civilians. 

This time, therefore, there was a real growl 
from Saigon and the rules were finally modi- 
fied. And this revealed—that image, 
again—by a Pentagon announcement that 
General Westmoreland always had had the 
authority to use nontoxic gases anyway. 

This piece of nonsense is relevant at the 
moment for a grimly practical reason. The 
heart of the new strategy here is to use the 
greatly increased American power on the 
ground to deny to the Vietcong these fort- 
ress areas where they have been immune 
from attack for two decades of war. 

Judged in this light, the 173d Airborne 
Brigade's recent operation near Ben Cat had 
some exceedingly negative results. To begin 
with, two large engineering shops and weap- 
ons factories were not discovered, although 
there was firm intelligence that they were in 
the fortress area, This was undoubtedly be- 
cause the area's deep-dug underground forti- 
fications were hardly touched. 

These were something to hear about, In 
the jungle camp of the Vietcong regular 
troops stationed in the area, for instance, 
each barracks building was erected over a 
deep cellar. What appeared to be great tubs 
of water stood in the corners of these cellars. 
But on investigation, the water tubs turned 
out, instead, to be water locks, through 
which the Vietcong could pass into huge 
cave fortifications far underground. 

Rather naturally, the men of the infantry 
company in active combat, who overran this 
camp of the Vietcong regulars, had no time 
to investigate and certainly no time to de- 
stroy this huge underground complex. A 
satchel charge or two was put into a cave or 
two. The ground heaved and that had to 
be that, although the engineering shops and 
weapons factories were almost unquestion- 
ably somewhere in the caves. 

In addition, 20-odd rice caches were found 
in the fortress area, one as large as 20 tons. 
Rice, unfortunately is indestrucible by 

means. It tamps explosives, to be- 
gin with, and even when blown all over the 
landscape, it can still be gathered up and 
washed and eaten. So the rice was not more 
than one-third destroyed, either. 

Underground fortifications, weapons fac- 
tories, and rice caches are the main elements 
that make a fortress area into a fortress area. 
Hence means must be found to destroy all 
these things, if these areas which have served 
the Vietcong as their strong castles once 
served medieval robber barons, are to be put 
out of action. And right here, there may 
be image trouble. 

Contaminants can of course be used to put 
the underground fortifications out of action 
for good; but there is a question, unfor- 
tunately, whether the nontoxic gases will be 
sufficient enduring contaminants. 


The image trouble can be perceived. But 
crippling the new strategy here strikes one 
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as a rather more important sort of trouble, 
especially as the Vi fortress areas are 
in the main only inhabited by the Vietcong 
troops. 
‘THE LATEST OF UNWANTED BABIES 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WasHincton, D.C.—The 89th Congress last 
week earned a footnote in history by writing 
birth control into both our foreign and do- 
mestic policies. Then it went itself one bet- 
ter by preventing a population explosion 
which could have added another municipality 
to the 18,000 which already exist as the 
brawling, unkept, and unruly problem chil- 
dren of the Nation. The astonishing 89th 
sidetracked the administration bill for home 
rule in the District of Columbia. It sub- 
stituted a bill that called for referendum 
and would postpone the evil day for at least 
a year and maybe more—provided, of course, 
that the old pro in the White House doesn't 
pitch himself out of this defeat in the final 
innings of the session. 

Listening last week to the House debate on 
home rule, the reporter heard every argu- 
ment except the one that mattered: for 
heaven's sake, leave well enough alone. 

The bill's proponents yapped about taxa- 
tion without representation. But we all pay 
the Federal taxes which support the Nation’s 
city, as well as the Nation's many other in- 
stitutions. And we residents of the Nation's 
only city did vote in 1964 for the national 
offices of President and Vice President. 

The bill's opponents yapped about any- 
thing that would postpone the final vote. 
They could hardly be blamed. They were 
desperate in the teeth of a demagogic tor- 
nado. This is a city without industry, ex- 
cept for Government, and without roots. It 
is a city from which crime and undesirable 
immigration are driving out such private 
financial capital as there is. The new tele- 
phone directory shows an exodus of phone- 
using persons and enterprises, The stock of 
the Potomac Electric & Power Co. is on the 
skids. 

The anticipated home rule is the reason 
for the flight. The reality of home rule is 
expected to turn flight into rout. But Con- 
gress insisted upon becoming the legislative 
midwife to the most unwanted child of the 
century. 

As if to document the fatuity of the House 
action, the mail last week brought materials 
from Los Angeles and New York, both in the 
throes of municipal anguish. 

Poor Sam Yorty. The mayor of Los An- 
geles was writing to newsmen and columnists 
about a wolf that had come down on his 
fold. The Poverty Corps—the U.S. Office of 

nomic Opportunity—was turning his 
slums into a “huge pork barrel.“ not for the 
city’s poor but for the poor's Federal pro- 
tectors. A charter of municipality is no im- 
munity from the fix-its of Federalia. Here 
in Washington we will build a city hall that 
will become another province for the czar- 
ists of the welfare state to plunder. 

From Manhattan came a new book, “A City 
Destroying Itself” by Richard Whalen, au- 
thor of the Ambassador Joe Kennedy biog- 
raphy: “A Founding Father.“ Whalen tells 
of the built-in capacity for self-destruction 
that exists in cities. Washington and New 
York are much alike. The two towns hold 
enormous concentrations of human skills. 
They are filled with monuments and collec- 
tions of knowledge that attest to the great- 
ness of America and of Western civilization. 

But, alas, are even the best of cities self- 
governable? Do the power and magnetism 
of the few civic grandees crush the more 
humble human spirit of the many? Is there 
in a city no neighborly comradeship that 
tempers the wind of the unshorn lambs? 

In Washington this protection has been 
supplied by Congress to an extent that no 
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city hall seems able to do. 
Whalen writes: 

“The New Yorker of humble talents and 
ambitions derives no benefit from living in 
the world's greatest city, but instead pays 
more or less each year.” 

These are the forces which this author 
finds to be destroying the cities: the venality 
and apathy of local politics; the cold uncon- 
cern of the financial and social rulers for the 
ruled. 

It’s a cruel, unsympathetic world into 
which to bring an infant municipality—and 
this was almost done by a Congress which 
has been preaching birth control. 


In Gotham, as 


[From the Chicago (Hl.) Tribune, Sept. 30, 
1965] 
STOPPING Reps Was CREDO or DEAD MARINE— 
WROTE OF PLIGHT OF VIETNAMESE 

Marine Cpl, Edwin J, Falloon, 20, firmly 
believed communism must be halted at any 
cost. He gave his life at Phu Bai in South 
Vietnam fighting for that belief. 

“He was very concerned about the situ- 
ation over there and he wanted to do any- 
thing that could be done about it,” his 
father, Dr. Edwin L. Falloon, 9543 Central 
Park Avenue, Evergreen Park, said yesterday. 
“He was due to be coming out of Vietnam 
and was the next on the list to leave.“ 

BROTHER RICE GRADUATE 


Corporal Falloon was graduated from 
Brother Rice High School in 1963 and shortly 
thereafter joined the Marine Corps. He was 
a member of the 3d Marine Amphibious 
Group that was sent to South Vietnam in 
April. 

“In all his letters he wrote of the plight 
of the people of South Vietnam,” Dr. Falloon 
said. “He tried to pretend that he wasn't 
in any danger, but we knew he was.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Falloon have three other sons 
and four daughters. They are Robert, 13; 
Tom, 6; Jim, 4; Marilyn, 16; Jeanne, 14; 
Marguarite, 10; and Patricia, 9. 

NOTIFIED TUESDAY 

The family received notice of Corporal 
Falloon’s death from the Defense Depart- 
ment on Tuesday. 

The Defense Department yesterday identi- 
fied two other servicemen who were killed in 
action in Vietnam. They were Navy Lt. 
Comdr. Carl J. Woods of Lemoore, Calif., and 
Army Lt. James P. Kelly of Hatboro, Pa. 
Listed as missing in action was Air Force 
Capt. George R. Hall, whose hometown was 
not listed. 


Immigration Bill Conference 


SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
support of the conference report on the 
immigration bill which is now under 
consideration by the House, 

I think this bill is long overdue. Over 
a long period of time now, I have been 
filing and pressing a major immigration 
bill designed to remedy some of the prob- 
lems that this bill deals with. 

It is a bill which would allocate and 
transfer some unused quota numbers 
from some nations to other nations 
having oversubscribed quotas. It had 
the support of three Presidents and 
many groups and people. 
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My bill was designed, just as the cur- 
rent bill is, to reunite families and ex- 
pedite the admission to the United States 
of the loved ones of American citizens, 
who have served this Nation faithfully 
and well, etstablished themselves here 
and brought up their children here, and 
who have as good loyal citizens contrib- 
uted greatly, in war and peace, to the 
security, well-being and prosperity of our 
nation. 

Naturally I am gratified that the prin- 
ciples of immigration law which I have 
striven for so long in this body have 
finally been written into this great hu- 
man charter of immigration which we 
are considering today, 

It was back in April 1953 that I first 
sponsored legislation to redistribute un- 
used immigration quotas, which averaged 
about 60,000 yearly then. I did this in 
an effort to help correct the inequities in 
the immigration laws which discrimi- 
nated against such countries as Italy 
and Greece in the allocation of immigra- 
tion quotas. 

I was prompted then, as I am now in 
my support of the bill now before the 
House, to help unite families here with 
their loved ones remaining overseas. I 
was convinced then, and I am convinced 
now more than ever, that liberalization 
of the immigration laws is a matter of 
simple justice and I am glad that this 
House is finally acting to revise the na- 
tional origins clause so as to help thou- 
sands of worthy American citizens with 
close relatives caught in the web of dis- 
criminatory quotas who have been wait- 
ing for many years for the chance to 
come to this country. 

As is the case in the bill now before 
the House, my bill was drafted in such 
a way that no increase in the overall 
quota totals is required. My bill merely 
redistributes the unused quotas with the 
added provision that those countries 
benefiting from the unused quota system 
would repay, whenever necessary, over 
a 5-year period, the countries from which 
additional quota numbers have been re- 
ceived. This would help such nations 
as Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Armenia, 
Albania, and other countries behind the 
Iron Curtain whenever freedom is re- 
stored to these unhappy lands. 

However, I want to make it clear that 
I oppose the concessions made in the 
conference to the other body by writing 
into this bill a ceiling on immigration for 
our neighbors of the American hemi- 
sphere. To my mind, this is a step back- 
ward, and I am fearful that it will cause 
a great deal of misunderstanding on the 
part of our neighbors. 

It is true that these neighbors will still 
receive 40 percent of the total quotas 
provided by the bill, but nevertheless, for 
the first time in history quota restric- 
tions are imposed upon them, and I think 
this is most unfortunate and most 
unwise. 

How the formula designed to admit 
people on the basis of their skills, talent, 
ability, and so forth, will work out is 
problematical, and depends upon the 
way the law is administered. 


While scholarship, talents, and ability 
always have their place and contribute 
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much, we should not overlook the fact 
that, as our own national experience so 
clearly reveals, it is from the lowly, from 
the humble, from the unschooled and 
untutored, and often from those who for 
long have been denied opportunities, 
that much of the great leadership and 
most loyal followership of this Nation 
has emerged. 

This Nation needs hewers of wood and 
drawers of water who can furnish the 
sinews for our economy and for our way 
of life and for the development of our 
family structure, from which so many 
leaders have sprung, and so many strong, 
loyal people have come to defend the 
country in time of need, to operate its 
factories, its transportation systems, its 
farms and do the work that has to be 
done in any great economic system like 
ours. 

I hope and urge that the administra- 
tors of the immigration bill will have this 
factor in mind and will not close the 
doors to the worthy, the industrious, to 
the honest, eager, if ordinary, citizens 
who want to come to this country as 
many of our forebears did, to seek the op- 
portunities of its freedom and by their 
devotion, loyalty, and labor lift them- 
selves up and lift their families up to 
strengthen the fiber and the leadership 
of the country. 

There is a great place for the geniuses, 
the supertalented, and the well to do. 
But they alone will not suffice. We must 
also, to the extent we can, be a haven for 
the worthy poor, the unprivileged, the 
disadvantaged, those of the strength, 
will, and determination to make their 
way, those willing to work their way up, 
those who will be loyal to American in- 
stitutions, a credit and asset to the 
Nation. 

In any event, Mr. Speaker, I think the 
committee, on the whole, has done well 
in formulating and presenting this bill 
and I think it will be helpful to our 
foreign relations and hope it will be 
helpful in other ways as well: to our 
friends and neighbors who can be re- 
united with their dear ones, to our econ- 
omy to meet some of its needs, and to our 
great Government and our local com- 
munities to whom fresh, young vigorous 
blood may, as in the past, bring new 
strength, new ideas of shaping our free 
institutions along sound free, construc- 
tive lines, designed to cope with and con- 
quer the problems of the space age. 

I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include therein 
as part of my remarks a very fine letter 
from the highly dedicated, able and dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee which heard and reported this leg- 
islation, my beloved and esteemed friend, 
Chairman MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, which 
makes it clear that the new immigration 
bill as amended by the subcommittee 
and approved by the full committee un- 
der the able leadership of the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], provides for the redistribution 
of the unused quota numbers and there- 
after eliminates the national origin 
quota system and repeals section 207 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, all 
of which were primary objectives of my 
original bill. It has been a long strug- 
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gle to enact this bill and I trust it will 
prove worthy of our confidence. 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, U.S., 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C, August 12, 1965. 
Hon. PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
Member of Congress, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran COLLEAGUE: I have your letter of July 
15, concerning H.R. 2078 to amend section 
201 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
80 as to provide that all quota numbers not 
used in any year shall be made avallable to 
immigrants in oversubscribed areas in the 
following year, and for other purposes. Your 
bill would provide for the redistribution of 
unused quota numbers over 5 fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1971. 

The new immigration bill, as amended by 
my subcommittee and approved by the full 
Committee on the Judiciary provides for the 
redistribution of the unused quota numbers 
during the next 3 fiscal years and thereafter 
eliminates the national origins quota system. 
In addition, your bill repeals section 207 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, which 
is also repealed by H.R. 2580 as amended. 

Iam enclosing a copy of the report on that 
legislature. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MICHAEL A. PricHAn, 
Chairman, 


Needed: A U.S. Congress With Ability 
To Say “No” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Greenville Piedmont, in an editorial of 
September 27, 1965, has made some 
timely observations on the surrender of 
congressional power and authority to 
the executive and judicial branches. I 
hope that everyone of my colleagues will 
read this editorial and take its message 
to heart. The editorial follows: 

NEEDED: A U.S. Concress Wirn ABILITY 
To Sar “No” 5 

The American Enterprise Institute has put 
its finger on a major threat to liberty in the 
United States. In a report on the present 
role of Congress, the institute concludes 
that the general public is guilty of creating 
“a veritable threat of dictatorship” by plac- 
ing both the office and the person of the 
President on an exalted pedestal. 

This conclusion stems from a basic fact 
about human nature: If you give a man a 
job and unlimited resources to accomplish 
it, he will expand his job into areas of more 
power. 

The expansion of the presidency into areas 
formerly held by the Congress is exactly 
what has been happening in the United 
States for decades. It has been happening 
because the general public has failed to 
elect Congressmen who would insist upon 
maintaining the traditional system of checks 
and balances in the National Government. 

As a result the present Congress has be- 
come but a puppet of the President—and 
the present President has no hesitancy about 
pulling the strings. 

Seldom if ever has congressional influence 
been at such a low ebb. Not only has the 
President stolen power from the Congress; 
80, too, has the Supreme Court. The Court 
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has ss far afield from its constitutional 
role of interpreting the law. It has demon- 
strated its power to make law as well. 

Unless this trend is reversed—and soon— 
Congress will become a meaningless debating 
society, if the President will allow it the 
privilege of debate, that is. 

The present Congress shown no signs of 
having either the willingness or the ability 
to pull itself and the Nation back from the 
brink of presidential dictatorship. Perhaps 
the next Congress will. It will only if the 
people of the United States have the good 
sense to elect individual Congressmen who 
possess the brains, stamina and intestinal 
fortitude to say “no” to both President and 
Court—and make it stick. 


Pope Paul’s 
United Nations; and the First Papal 
Visit in History to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, only God 
knows if Pope Paul’s sacrifice at his age 
and his unprecedented appeal to the 
United Nations today will result in a 
serious and successful consideration for 
true peace by the world. I am sure my 
colleagues will pray sincerely with His 
Holiness for the peace that is so desired 
by mankind and, to date, so elusive. 

No matter the outcome, however, 
there is no doubt that the United States 
was blessed by the presence—the first 
time in history—of the Vicar of Christ, 
Peter’s successor, on any American 
shore. To those millions of Americans 
of his faith, this visit was indeed a bless- 
ing. To those of other faiths, to whom 
he extended his arms, it was both a 
courtesy and history. 

The author of the prize-winning book, 
“Loves Stigmata,” and also author of 
the famous poetical tribute to President 
Kennedy called “Ask Not,” which was 
cited in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
January 14, 1964, by the beloved friend 
of all of us, former Senator Kenneth B. 
Keating, of New York—this poet-friend 
of mine, Miss Kay Magenheimer of 
Babylon, N. V., has written for her next 
book the following poem on the Pope's 
visit which she has given me permission 
to quote. And I do so now because I be- 
lieve it contains for history the essence 
of our times and the significance of Pope 
Paul's visit to the United Nations. 

The author-poet asks that you bear 
in mind that the word “devil” as used 
in the poem is used not only in the re- 
ligious sense but is also symbolic of all 
the diabolical strictures and shocking ac- 
tions against such a country as ours 
which means so well and sacrifices so 
many wonderful lives and so much hard- 
earned money to protect freedom here 
and around the world. 

A beautifully engrossed copy of this 
poem was presented as a gift to His Holi- 
ness during his visit. It follows: 


i 


Appeal for Peace at the 
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URSI ET ORBI (To THE Orry AND TO THE 
WoRrLD) 
(By Kay Magenheimer) 
From the east, a White Flame 
Streaks across the darkened sky: 
Uncurled Lightning eerily exposing 
Maimed, blood-stained corners 
Ot a fearsome, noisy world. 
Frame, 
With arms stretched wide, 
And shadow of his Master's cross 
Against the rising curtain of morning, 
He comes to our shores— 
Biack man and brown and yellow 
To bless and draw gently to his side. 
And to bless the white man, 
Flouted and frustrated by the Devil 
Now that this penitent would purge himself 
Of his slowly awakened gullt 
Charged to him by God in His voice 
The Asian and the African. 
Ariel of Peace, 
Paul arrives, expectant and unafraid, 
This very day his church is gladdened 
By remembrance of love-filled Francis— 
To plead, with him, for his children every- 
where 
Of every quarrel and creed and shade: 
“Lord, make me an instrument of Thy peace.” 


Dedicated to: His Holiness, Pope Paul VI, in 
commemoration of the first papal visit in 
history to America; and Pope Paul's appeal 
to the United Nations in the cause of peace, 
October 4, 1965, Feast of St. Francis of Assisi. 


Pay Bill 
SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 10281) to adjust 
the rates of basic compensation of certain 
officers and employees in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to establish the Federal Salary Re- 
view Commission, and for other purposes. 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in strong support of the pending pay 
bill covering postal and classified em- 
ployees of the Government and other 
Federal employees. 

The principle of comparability pro- 
posed by this legislation is, I think, of 
great importance in insuring equity and 
Justice to all those who are employed by 
the Federal Government. 

Over a period of years, as the com- 
mittee has so well pointed out, I think 
there has been a considerable lag in 
bringing Government pay scales and 
standards up to those obtaining in pri- 
vate industry. 

In an important sense, this situation 
is probably the reverse of what it should 
be, in that the Government should be 
expected to furnish a good example for 
industry and other segments of the na- 
tional economy in fixing pay, wages and 
salaries. 

In the adjustment of pay scales in any 
event, I think that, on the basis of the 
comparability principle or otherwise, the 
Congress must make sure that, while 
fairness, equity and justice prevail the 
interests of the Government and the tax- 
Payers should also be kept in mind. 
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The Government has the right to ex- 
pect from its employees, loyal, faithful, 
adequate service for compensation re- 
ceived, and the Government can ill 
afford to follow practices in paying em- 
ployees for work that they do not per- 
form adequately or well. 

The committee has striven hard and 
commendably, I believe, to try to bring 
the pay of Cabinet officers, Government 
executives, judges, and Members of Con- 
gress within the comparability principle. 

The application of this principle is 
particularly desirable today, when the 
executive department is having so much 
trouble getting qualified executives to 
perform at high levels the necessary 
work of Government agencies. There is 
no doubt but that at these levels the pay 
scales of private corporations and busi- 
ness in this country have run well ahead 
of Government pay scales for similar 
services and, of course, there is need for 
some readjustment. 

The value and urgency of adequate 
pay for the Federal judiciary is also 
incontrovertible. 

The plan adopted by the able and dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
UDALL] and his committee, for com- 
parability pay in these categories has 
merit. 

While I am opposed to raising con- 
gressional salaries at this time, or at any 
other future time, unless the Congress 
itself shall have an opportunity to vote 
expressly upon appropriation items that 
involve such proposed increases, I be- 
lieve that the principle of comparability 
utilized and revised so well by the com- 
mittee, should, in time, be made appli- 
cable to all Government employees, in- 
cluding Cabinet officers, high officials of 
the executive department, judges, and 
Members of Congress. 

As I stated above, insofar as Members 
of Congress are concerned, we can and 
should be able as well to deal with any 
proposed increases affecting our own 
membership on the merits, as we have 
done before, and we must do this with 
reference to specific appropriation bills 
that will give us an opportunity to pass 
upon these matters individually and 
preferably by a record vote. 

I want to make my position clear on 
this matter because I feel strongly that 
the plan of the committee to apply the 
comparability principle to Government 
employment has been carefully thought 
out by the committee and has real merit. 

Members of Congress may invoke their 
own discretion to vote on individual ap- 
propriation bills, as they should, when- 
ever salary raises for Members of Con- 
gress are proposed. It should be pointed 
out that Members of Congress will have 
that opportunity under this bill. I op- 
Pose congressional salary increases now. 

The bill, as proposed, will be costly, as 
will these measures are, but the Govern- 
ment must expect to pay its faithful, 
loyal, capable employees well, and it must 
expect to pay them on a comparable 
basis with the compensation and salary 
scales existing in private industry. That 
is the elast the Congress can do. 

I believe this bill seeks to the 
very many devoted, public servants who 
are honestly discharging their respon- 
sibilities to the Government and making 
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fine contributions of efficient service they 
are our citizens and our 


Government. 
Let me commend the committee for its 
excellent work on this bill. 


Salute to a Sports Announcer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, for a long 
time Ray Scott has been recognized as 
one of television’s finest sports an- 
nouncers. Baseball fans know him as 
the voice of the Minnesota Twins. In 
football, he has established a national 
reputation for his work with the Green 
Bay Packers and at scores of intercol- 
legiate and bowl games. 

Some sports broadcasters have been 
forced into early retirement after com- 
ing to believe that viewers and listeners 
were more interested in their voices and 
comments than in action at the arena. 
In contrast to the egoists, Ray Scott has 
always called the play without attempt- 
ing to inject himself into it. This mod- 
est style has won his millions of fans far 
and wide. 

Last season the television network 
covering Packer games decided on some 
program changes with which Ray Scott 
could not agree. For one, he objected 
to player interviews on the sidelines dur- | 
ing the games, an innovation repelling 
to the athlete F 
game and his mind on winning. 
he remained firm, Scott found 2 
on the bench during the 1964 profes- 
sional season. As a result, Ray was a 
subject of Bill Gleason, noted sports 
columnist of Chicago's American, in his 
June 27, 1965, editorial, entitled “A Sa- 
lute to Real Men Who Live Up to Their 
Beliefs.” Here is Gleason's reference to 
Ray: 

The extremely capable Scott is a sports- 
caster who does the Minnesota Twins’ 

Ray also has done the Green Bay Packers 
ANS OAL DAS APASIAR PLONGE DOTON 
ball differently last fall. 

The Yankees found CBS hard to resist, but 
Scott did not. He told the network that it 
could do football that way if it wished, but it 
would have to do it without him. He up and 
quit. 

Sly happened as a result of Scott’s pro- 

t 

This autumn Ray will be the Packers’ tele- 
caster again, and he also will be the only 
CBS pro football telecaster who will be per- 
mitted to work college football on Saturday. 


Yes, Ray is back with the Packers, and 
fans and players alike are the better for 
it. The news is welcome in western 
Pennsylvania, for Ray Scott got his start 
asa sports announcer at WJAC in Johns- 
town, Pa. Later he moved to Pittsburgh 
for further outstanding service, finally 
taking over two major spots in Green Bay 
and Minneapolis. 

Although their fans are disappointed 
that the Pirates did not come through 
with a pennant this year, everyone is 
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enjoying this World Series a great deal 

more because Ray Scott, a man who lives 

np to his beliefs, is describing the game 
or us. 


Soundness of Our Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Appendix of the Recorp two edi- 
torials—one from the Shelbyville, Ind., 
News, the other from the Richmond, 
Ind., Palladium Item, setting forth two 
views on the soundness of our youth. 
[From the Shelbyville News, Sept. 28, 1965] 

SOUNDNESS or Our YourH 

There's nothing wrong with American 
youth that training and action can’t cor- 
rect. All of that talk about softness, lack 
of spirit and poor patriotism is so much 
dressing for an infinitesimal minority. 

That's the encouraging word from the 
man who has had the key job of drafting 
some 13 million young men for military sery- 
ice since the selective service system began. 

Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, who happens to 
be a Hoosier and who at the age of 72 is still 
on duty as head of the draft machinery, has 
seen generations of American youth respond 
to their country's call—in the Second World 
War, in Korea, and now in Vietnam. 

His verdict, perhaps the best informed in 
the Nation because of his position and op- 
portunity for observation: “I do not agree 
with those who say our kids are different 
from those of past years, except of course 
they lead a different sort of life. I believe 
kids will respond about as they always did. 
They have the capacity to do right if well 
led.” 

To explain what he meant about the life 
Hershey compared his 


as four States and one has crossed the 
Atlantic by ship and plane. Hershey ate 
his first dining car meal as a college basket- 
ball player and was inside a Pullman sleep- 
ing car for the first time as a National 
Guard officer en route to the Mexican border. 

“The kids today are softer when they are 
young but develop later, while the pioneer 
had to develop early,” Hershey observed. 

He did take note of the fact that the 
schools have had trouble trying to teach 
control—trying to teach a person so that 
he can become a member of society and be 


have to move more and more toward giving 
proper training to our youth. 

That's a pretty sad commentary on mod- 
ern parents who have the basic responsi- 
bility for bringing up good citizens. But 
it has nothing to do with the fundamental 
soundness of our youth, or their patriotism 
and response to the call of their country. 
In these fields, Hershey sees no change. His 
optimism is a most hopeful sign for the 
country. It means the manpower will be 
avallable—albelt under the compulsion of 
the draft—to defend the country. That is 
a basic and essential need. 
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[From the Palladium-Item and Sun-Tele- 
gram, Sept. 29, 1965] 
No Mystery ABOUT IT 


Vandalism in schools is on the increase 
and as long as there is a long-hatred ap- 
proach to the problem such as has been 
shown in Washington, the situation probably 
won't get any better. 

In the Nation's Capital, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965, it cost $118,320 to re- 
place the 26,518 window panes broken in Dis- 
trict of Columbia schools, 

According to the District Board of Edu- 
cation, this did not include the unestimated 
but additional thousands of dollars of dam- 
age that resulted from rain pouring through 
the broken windows, 

Representative H. R. Gross of Iowa says 
that the obvious reason for this vandalism, 
and all like it which is cropping up over the 
country, is an utter lack of civic pride and 
absolutely no parental discipline. 

Yet according to the Iowa Representative, 
Mrs. Euphemia Haynes, who ls a member of 
the District Board of Education, thinks that 
there must be a “scientific study” to cope 
with the problem of the young rock-throw- 
ing vanaais. 

“In other words,” Representative Gross 
says, “spend some more Federal taxpayers’ 
money to come up with an obvious answer.” 

What these young hoodlums need is some 
time in jall, and the costs of damage they 
cause should be assessed against their 
parents. Perhaps next time the parents 
might wonder what their youngsters were 
up to. 

It does not take a “scientific study” to 
figure out why youngsters break school win- 
dows. If they were paying attention to their 
schoolwork, or had part-time jobs to keep 
them busy, they would not have time to 
think what mischief they could get into next. 
And if they thought that they really would 
be punished if caught, that might deter 
them, too. 

The closest distance between any two 
points has always been a straight line, but 
in this day of horror lest Junior become in- 
hibited, it seems we have to go the long way 
around the barn to get to any problem in- 
volving juvenile delinquency. 

Putting some police on guard, nabbing the 
window smashers, and then dealing with 
them severely enough to them 
and any others in the future, would be con- 
siderably more productive than some fancy 
“scientific study.” 


Help-Wanted Ads Reflect Tight Labor 
Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the fact 
that the unemployment rate is still at 4.5 
percent of the labor force after many 
months of economic expansion tends to 
mask the fact that a tight situation for 
workers with specific skills exists in 
many occupations and in many different 
areas of the country. One of the most 
useful indexes for measuring the state of 
the labor market is the number of help- 
wanted advertisements which appear in 
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newspapers in 52 major labor market 
areas. During the past year and a half 
the national help-wanted index has risen 
faster than unemployment has fallen. 
Employers have been obliged to advertise 
more job openings for longer periods of 
time in order to obtain workers with 
needed skills. 

Since the economy is already beset 
with inflationary pressures, it would be 
well to pay close attention to the move- 
ment of this sensitive index in consider- 
ing further expansionary economic poli- 
cies. Because the help-wanted index is 
such a useful tool for judging business 
conditions, under unanimous consent, I 
include a discussion of the index pre- 
pared by the Business Research Division 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., be included in the Recorp at this 
point: 

HELP-WANTED: ADS—REFLECT RECORD DEMAND 
FOR LABOR 

The current record-long expansion in busi- 
ness activity (almost 4½ years) has resulted 
in record high employment and a tight labor 
market in many occupations: and places. 
However, the failure of unemployment to fall 
more than it has (in July it was 4.5 percent 
of the labor force, after seasonal adjustment, 
compared with the administration’s interim 
goal of 4 percent) has tended to mask the 
tight situation for workers with specific 
skills. One important indicator which does 
reflect this tightness in the labor market is 
the number of help-wanted advertisements 
appearing in newspapers. These ads are ex- 
tremely sensitive to changes in general busi- 
ness, and their volume has risen to a record 
high. 

Indexes measuring the volume of these 
help-wanted ads in newspapers in 52 major 
labor market areas are published monthly 
by the National Industrial Conference Board. 
The national composite of these indexes is 
shown in the accompanying chart together 
with (1) the rate of unemployment, and 
(2) the number of unemployment compen- 
sation claims as percent of covered employ- 
ment, with the latter two plotted on an in- 
verted scale. All three series have similar 
cyclical patterns, as might be expected. How- 
ever, during the past year and one-half, the 
national help-wanted index has risen faster 
than unemployment has fallen, as employers 
have advertised more job openings for longer 
periods of time in an effort to obtain workers 
with needed skills. Similarly, the rate of un- 
employment insurance claims has declined 
faster than the rate of total unemployment, 
reflecting in part the greater demand for ex- 
perienced than for inexperienced workers. 

WANT ADS PRESENTED BY REGIONS 

In the charts on the inside pages; the 
conference board’s help-wanted indexes for 
the 52 cities In major labor market areas are 
presented by telephone company areas. 
Where there is more than one of the 52 
cities in an area, the cities have been com- 
bined on the basis of civilian labor force 
participation. In most cases, data begin in 
1951 for all cities in an area. Where they do 
not, the data for which one or more cities are 
missing are shown by a broken curve (not 
printed in Recorp). 

Also shown, as regional measures of un- 
employment, are the number of unemploy- 
ment insurance claims as a percent of cov- 
ered employment. (Total unemployment as 
& percent of the labor force is not available 
on a comparable basis for all parts of the 
country.) The insurance claims ratio tends 
to reflect unemployment conditions for ex- 
perienced workers, The two indexes tend to 
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reflect both the demand and supply sides of 
the regional labor markets. 
ADS LEAD UNEMPLOYMENT AT PEAKS 

At cyclical peaks, changes in the volume 
of want ads for the 52 cities tend to lead 
changes in employment and unemployment 
for the total United States, As the adjacent 
chart shows, on a 3-month moving average 
basis the peak in the help-wanted index has 
tended to precede the low point in the un- 
employment rate in recent business cycles. 
Help-wanted advertising also led changes in 
er ployment at cyclical peaks—by 1 month 
in 1953, by 2 or more months in 1956-57, and 
by 2 months in 1960. 

Help wanted ads lead employment and un- 
employment at cyclical peaks because a 
slowdown in the growth in employment ad- 
versely affects advertising for workers and, 
also, a drop in the number of workers quit- 
ting their jobs (typically the quit rate de- 
clines as employment growth slows near a 
cyclical peak) brings a decrease in the num- 
ber of ads induced by labor turnover. 

BUT NOT AT TROUGHS 


The factors which explain the lead of the 
help-wanted index at peaks do not operate 
exactly in reverse at troughs. A slowing in 
the rate of decline in employment near the 
trough still means no new jobs and, there- 
fore, has no positive effect on advertising. 
Also, a significant part of the initial upturn 
in employment is taken care of by the recall 
of workers previously laid off and this re- 
quires little or no advertising. The condi- 
tions at troughs, therefore, do not appear as 
favorable as at peaks for a lead of the help- 
wanted index over employment. However. 
the largest amount of unemployment usually 
occurs after the low point of employment, 
and recent experience does suggest a tend- 
ency for the low in want ads to lead un- 
employment at troughs. In 1954, the high in 
unemployment and the low in the help- 
wanted Index occurred in the same month. 
In 1958 and in 1961 the want ads led unem- 
ployment by 3 months and 4 months, re- 
spectively. 

ADS ARE A COINCIDENT INDICATOR OF GENERAL 
ACTIVITY 


The heip-wanted index is classified as a co- 
incident indicator of general business condi- 
tions by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, rather than a leading series. Dur- 
ing the period 1919-58 it led at four of eight 
peaks, coincided at two, and logged in two. 
At nine troughs it led in two, was coicident at 
four, and lagged three times. However, it 
does seem to lead unemployment, and to lead 
employment at cyclical peaks, In any case, 
it is a useful tool for judging business con- 
ditions because of its pronounced cyclical 
movements and early availability. 

HELP-WANTED INDEXES BY REGIONS 


The help-wanted indexes for individual 
cities provide a useful supplement to other 
regional economic data. Regional data on 
business conditions tend to be less plentiful 
and less timely than national data. Help- 
wanted data, however, have the advantage 
of promptness, are readily available, and are 
generally comparable between arens. 

The area help-wanted indexes differ among 
themselves in several respects—in the direc- 
tion of trend and in amplitude and timing 
of cyclical movements. As in the case with 
the national index, the trends of the regional 
indexes in many cases do not measure growth 
in the area, Comparison of the volume of 
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help-wanted ads with business activity, 
therefore, probably should be confined to the 
short term. 

The cyclical movements of the help-wanted 
indexes vary widely among the areas. The 
indexes for highly specialized metal-process- 
ing centers have had greater fluctuations 
than those for more diversified areas, Areas 
which have had the greatest fluctuations in 
employment also had the greatest changes 
in help-wanted advertising. Thus, it appears 
that movements in the volume of want-ads 
could be used to gage, at least approxi- 
mately, the order of magnitude and direc- 
tion of area employment changes. 

HELP-WANTED INDEX CITIES GROUPED BY 

TELEPHONE AREAS 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Co.: 
Boston, Providence. 

Southern New England Telephone Co.: 
Hartford. 

New York Telephone Co.: Albany, New 
York City, Rochester, Syracuse. 

New Jersey Bell Telephone Co.: Newark 
(1957). 

Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania and 
Diamond State Telephone Co.: Allentown, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. 

Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Cos;: 
Baltimore, Richmond, Washington, D.C 
(1955). 

Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co.: 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Charlotte, Jackson- 
ville, Knoxville, Louisville, Memphis, Miami, 
Nashville, New Orleans. 

Ohio Bell Telephone Co. and Cincinnati 
& Suburban Bell Telephone Co.: Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus (1956), Dayton, Toledo. 

Michigan Bell Telephone Co.: Detroit. 

Indiana Bell Telephone Co.: Gary (1953) 
Indianapolis. 

Wisconsin Telephone Co.: Milwaukee. 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co.: Chicago. 

Northwestern Bell Telephone Co.: Minne- 
apolis, Omaha (1956) . 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.: Dallas, 
Houston, Kansas City, Oklahoma City, San 
Antonio, St. Louis, Tulsa. 

Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.: Denver (1955), Phoenix (1958)? Salt 
Lake City. 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.: Los 
Angeles, Sacramento, San Bernardino, San 
Diego, San Francisco. 

Pacific Northwest Bell Telephone Co.: 
Seattle. 


‘Although Gary is in Illinois Bell terri- 
tory, it is included in Indiana because the 
insurance claims data are for that State. 

* The Phoenix index used in the combined 
index for Mountain States is on a 1958-59 
100 base. 


Nore.—Dates in parentheses indicate the 
earliest data available. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 


the Record should be processed through this 
Office. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorn, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
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give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp.- 
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Oil and Natural Gas—“Honey in the 
Rock”—Are Partners in West Virginia 
Growth; Gov. Hulett C. Smith Ad- 
dresses 51st Annual Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
West Virginia is blessed not only with 
an abundance of scenic beauty but, also, 
continues to be rich in fossil fuels— 
coal, oil, and natural gas. Much has 
been spoken and written on the subject 
of coal and its relationship to the na- 
tional economy, to the economy of Ap- 
Palachia, and especially to that of West 
Virginia. Too little recognition has been 
accorded to the role of oil and natural 
gas in West Virginia. 

A week ago today—on October 1—I 
was privileged to be a participant in the 
annual conference program of the West 
Virginia Oil & Natural Gas Association— 
the 5lst annual meeting. 

I was born and reared in the Salem 
community of Harrison County, W. Va. 
There were abundant oil and natural gas 
fields in the area. My father was an 
active producer. Prosperous coal fields 
also were developed to the north and 
east. Throughout my adult life I have 
been aware of the significance of these 
great natural resources to family for- 
tunes, employment opportunities, com- 
munity development, and State progress. 
This is especially true with respect to oil 
and natural gas. 

There have been periods of decline 
and prosperity, but we are in another 
active period. I learned from officials 
of the West Virginia Oil & Natural Gas 
Association gratifying contemporary 
facts concerning these useful natural re- 
Source products in our State: 

Forty-seven percent of West Virginia 
land is under lease or is in use for pro- 
duction of oil and natural gas. 

Production of these petroleum prod- 
ucts in West Virginia in 1964 aggregated 
195.8 billion cubic feet of natural gas 
and 3,368,000 barrels of oil. 

Capital investment in property, plant, 
and equipment by the oil and natural 
hed industry is in excess of $1,450 mil- 

on. 

One out of 12 West Virginians is a re- 
cipient of some direct income from the 
oil and natural gas industry and this does 
not include refining or distribution of re- 
fined oil or gasoline. 

West Virginia ranks fourth among all 
of the States in the storage of natural 
gas. 
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Between $12 and $13 million in taxes 
are paid to the State of West Virginia 
and its political subdivisions by these in- 
dustries. 

Conservatively estimated, the payrolls 
of oll and natural gas businesses in West 
Virginia amounted to approximately $45 
million last year. 

The average yearly value of crude oil 
produced in the 10-year period, 1953-62, 
inclusive, was $9,625,200, production hav- 
ing gone from a low of $9,350,000 in 1950 
to a high of $16,892,000 in 1962. 

Natural gas, on the other hand, yielded 
an average yearly value in the 1953-62 
period of $50,021,800, having moved from 
a 1950 low of $31,917,000 to a high of 
$57,692,000 in 1961, and almost that 
much in 1962. 

In 1963, revenues from natural gas 
sales to consumers in West Virginia were 
$84 million, and in providing this service 
the distribution companies employed ap- 
proximately 10,000 persons. 

As Gov. Hulett C. Smith pointed out 
in his significant address at the recent 
meeting of the West Virginia Oil & Nat- 
ural Gas Association, there are approxi- 
mately 14,000 men and women in West 
Virginia who hold jobs in the oil and 
natural gas industries—from producers 
in the field to attendants in retail serv- 
ice stations. 

West Virginia’s pavilion at the New 
York World’s Fair houses an informa- 
tive and effective four-panel display over 
which is the banner line, “Natural Gas 
and Oil—West Virginia Partners in 
Growth.” Indeed, the panels in the dis- 
play tell, in a concise manner, a story 
of the importance of oil and natural gas 
to West Virginia arid our citizens. 

One panel is entitled, “Honey in the 
Rock,” and begins the brief history 
which reads as follows: 

Long before West. Virginia was set- 
tled, the Indians knew about natural gas 
but did not know what it could do. So 
they called it “honey in the rock”—an 
appropriate name, for natural gas from 
the beginning has been one of West Vir- 
ginia’s greatest assets. Low-cost fuel 
made possible the State’s earliest indus- 
tries, such as salt and glass, and today 
is attracting new industries, such as 
chemicals and aluminum. “Honey in the 
rock” is still one of the State's greatest 
natural resources. 

In fact, no State east of the Mississippi 
produces as much natural gas—260 bil- 
lion cubic feet in 1963; and West Vir- 
ginia ranks fourth among all States in 
storage of natural gas. The State’s vast 
underground reserves are available not 
only for local industry but also for key 
areas in the East that look to West Vir- 
ginia for the energy they need to run 
their industries and to bring comfort to 
their homes. 

Today “honey in the rock” is so im- 
portant to West Virginians that 1 out of 


12 receives direct payment from the oil 
and natural gas industries. Most of our 
major industries depend totally or 

part on natural gas. The State’s indus- 


existing industries to expand and brings 

in new industries. 

Natural gas—the fuel that is millions 
of years old—is also the modern fuel, 
because it is so abundant, so useful, and 
does so much at so little cost. Today 
“honey in the rock” is used for more 
than heating, cooking, water heating, 
and clothes drying—it is also used for 
air conditioning; in production of chem- 
icals, plastics, textiles; for manufactur- 
ing glass, steel, and many other prod- 
ucts; to preserve and process foodstuffs; 
to generate electric power economically— 
and West Virginia, so rich in this mod- 
ern fuel, looks to natural gas to help 
build an even more abundant future for 
its citizens. 

Governor Smith's address reflected the 
optimism and the enthusiasm with which 
he and the State administration are lead- 
ing West Virginia. They are creating a 
business climate which is to 
an advancement consistent with the 
prosperity of the Nation. Appropriately, 
he commended the officers and members 
of the association for their vigorous role 
in the renaissance of the oil and natural 
gas industry and for that industry’s part 
in strengthening the State’s economy. I 
underscore this recognition and extend 
it to the management and labor effort 
being carried forward by scores of pro- 
gressive companies whose investments 
are vital to a sound economic base. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp following these remarks ex- 
cerpts from Governor Smith’s speech. 

There being no objection, the speech 
bao were ordered printed, as fol- 

w5: 

EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR HULETT 
O. SMITH TO THE WEST Vormi Om & 
NATURAL GAS ASSOCIATION AT JACKSON'S 
MiL, W. Va., OCTOBER 1, 1965 
It's a pleasure to join the members of the 

West Virginia Oil & Natural Gas Association 

at this 5lst annual conference. 

The oil and natural gas industry in this 
State is a very important part of our State's 
economy. 

More than that, the history of its develop- 
ment in West Virginia is one of the more 
colorful chapters of our State life—and its 
future certainly is promising, 

As a spokesman for the people of West 
Virginia, I do appreciate this opportunity to 
congratulate you on the work you and your 
associates are doing to strengthen the State's 
economy. 

There are approximately 14,000 men and 
women in West Virginia who hold jobs in the 
oll and natural gas industries—from 
producers to service station attendants. 

Their welfare and their well-being are 
dependent upon your efforts as an industry 
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to broaden your horizons—and upon our 
roles, as government officials, to define goals 
and to provide direction for the State as it 
moves ahead. 

Overall, I believe we can agree that West 
Virginia is economically much healthier, and 
it's a good feeling, indeed. 

But, at the same time, we still have much 
difficult work ahead of us before we reach the 
goals that we, as West Virginians, have set for 
ourselves. 

To me, it is most encouraging to know 
that all across this State our people have 
grasped the initiative. They are moving con- 
fidently ahead with a new, positive attitude 
with respect to West Virginia. 

One of the problems that has plagued this 
State has been a scarcity of jobs and job 
opportunities. This has been especially true 
of those who were most affected when West 
Virginians were forced to recognize that ours 
could no longer be a one-industry State. 

We have begun to make sharp gains and 
inroads into the unemployment problem. 
Men are being retrained in new skills, and 
most of our industries have shown a remark- 
able desire and determination to grow and 


The Department of Employment Security 
will soon release figures for the months of 


year. 


year shows that there are 3,700 less unem- 
ployed in this State than there were last 
So all in all, the figures tell us that 
are more jobs and more people work- 
ing in West Virginia this year than last. 
This is one of the strongest signs that our 
is on the move, 

I have been particularly impressed with 
the recent surge of activity in the oil and 
gasflelds. 

In 1964, for example, the Independent Pe- 


ahead?” I was pleased that the manu- 
facturers had chosen such a topic for their 
conference. 

Actually, there Is much more that can be 
done. 

There are many oll and gas wells in our 


exhausted are being brought to life again. 
There is a tremendous amount of gas and 
oil still underground in this State. In this 
age, when new techniques are being employed 
in almost every industry and field of en- 
deavor, new drilling technique should also 
be brought into use wherever possible in 


could not be used again for the benefit of 
our people. 
Such activity would indicate to business 


are now studying, and in many 
using such methods. This new ac- 

tivity in the oll and gas industries of West 
is indicative of better things to 
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Finally, let me say a word about the men 
and women of our State who work for you. 
They have a unique opportunity to accom- 
plish feats undreamed of a few years ago. 
Already—in the fields of education, high- 
ways, and government revision, for example 
we of this generation have started on the 
long road of up dating here, revising there, 
discarding the bad, keeping the good, imple- 
menting the new—all for the purpose of 
building a better State. 

I urge all of you to leave this very im- 
portant conference with a feeling of aware- 
ness concerning that which is going on in 
West Virginia. Of course, you will take back 
with you the results of what I'm sure has 
been a very worthwhile meeting. But you 
can do your State a very real service if you 
urge the men and women of your profession, 
all the way down the line, to participate 
vigorously in building a better State. 

Urge them to be interested in the new 
activities in your business and profession. 

And urge them to become more interested 
in public affairs, for this is where important 
aspects of our courses of action are to be 
charted for the years to come. 

It is apparent and essential that there be 
teamwork between all of us. 

No longer can we afford to retire to our 
own little spheres of influence and become 
isolationists. The competition is too keen be- 
cause we are in a society on the move and 
our era is one of drastic change and rapid 
technological and economic advancement. 

But teamwork—between business and la- 
bor—between private citizen and government 
official—can build the kind of West Virginia 
we all seek—the type of State that will arrive 
when the proudest boast any citizen can 
make is, “I am a West Virginian.” 


U.S. Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, the Honorable Tom Curtis of 
Missouri, discusses in a recent report to 
his constituents the basic concepts which 
he believes must underlie US. foreign 
policy. I believe this penetrating analy- 
sis of the subject should be called to the 
attention of the Members. The full text 
of the report follows: 

A REPORT From Your CONGRESSMAN, Tom 
CURTIS, REPRESENTATING St. LOUIS COUNTY, 
Mo. 

(Member of the Ways and Means Committee, 
Joint Economic Committee) 
OcTOBER 1965. 

Dran ConstIrvents: I have seldom dis- 
cussed substantive aspects of our foreign 
policy in my newsletter. However, with con- 
stant breakdowns in our foreign policy oc- 
curring—I regard war as a breakdown, a fail- 
ure, in our foreign policy—I think nothing at 
the present time is more important to all of 
us, The Korean war was a breakdown, Cuba 
was a breakdown, Santo Domingo and Viet- 
nam are other breakdowns. 

As most of you know my comments have 
been primarily directed to the economic 
aspects of our foreign policy, to a large de- 
gree, because my committee assignments re- 
quire me to dig deeply into these areas, hope- 
fully to inform the House on these matters. 
The Foreign Affairs Committee has the as- 
signment of keeping the House informed on 
overall political foreign policy. 
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My first comment is a regrettable one. 
The House Foreign Affairs Committee has 
not done its homework and at present Is not 
doing its homework. I think the primary 
difficulty arises from the little effort made 
by the executive department to assist in or 
encourage the Foreign Affairs Committee to 
do its homework. President Johnson thinks 
calling the Congressmen down to the White 
House to lecture to them behind closed doors 
or sending a State Department official to 
Capitol Hill for similar lecturing is an ade- 
quate substitute for knowledgeable executive 
officials appearing before the appropriate 
congressional committees to testify in pub- 
lic hearings under cross examination and to 
reply to rebuttal witnesses on the issues. Of 
course, it is no substitute at all. The result 
is that our foreign policy has been made be- 
hind closed doors at the White House with 
no one in the Congress or the public know- 
ing really who participates in the decisions 
or what assumptions of fact and logic have 
been made as a base for them. 

Now that the decisions have resulted in 
failure—to the extent that they have resulted 
in war, not caused war, but certainly not 
prevented war—certainly it Is time to review 
the premises upon which these decisions have 
been made. Incidentally, most of the data 
upon which the decisions must be based have 
been published so there is little which needs 
to be classified secret for security reasons. 
Furthermore, I do not think foreign policy 
in a society such as ours is sound unless it is 
openly arrived at and clearly understood by 
nations abroad which means that of course 
it must be understood and agreed upon by 
our own people. 
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It is perfectly clear that “wheelers and 
dealers” can move unmeritorious legislation 
and block meritorious legislation In the Con- 
gress, I still would adhere to a basic point, 
however, that the great bulk of the legisla- 
tion which passes the Congress or has failed 
the congressional test results from present- 
ing honest facts and fair arguments, not 
from wheeling and dealing. The present ad- 
ministration adheres to a converse viewpoint 
and regrettably its wheeling and dealing tac- 
tics have been praised by some people as 
political astuteness. In my book, it is still 
political corruptness, something to fight 
against, not to emulate, something to regret, 
not to praise. 

Now what has this to do with foreign 
policy? Simply that the American political 
genius does not lie in wheeling and dealing. 
Certain American politicians achieve a modi- 
cum of success in the American political 
arena from time to time through wheeling 
and dealing and they begin to believe what 
they hear about their political astuteness. 
Accordingly, they are encouraged to carry 
over these techniques which have worked 
well for them in American politics into in- 
ternational politics, they fall to perceive that 
their limited success comes from cashing in 
on the basic American belief in rules and 
ethics. Well, most of the world countries 
regrettably are based upon wheeling and 
dealing politics and the American champion 
wheeler and dealer is a neophyte when it 
comes to the professionals abroad. Not only 
do these tactics result in failure but a brand 
of politics has been utilized which is allen to 
the United States which certainly sets no 
good example of the American system which 
has moved us forward. 

I find the same set of circumstances in 
the field of economics. I would argue that 
it has been the development of the market- 
place theory of economics which has moved 
America forward economically, not the use 
of Government bureaucratic process to reach 
economic decisions. Yet our foreign eco- 
nomic policy utilizes the political bureau- 
cratic process for making economic decisions 
and does not promote the marketplace 
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theory. The result is that not only have we 
faled in our foreign economic policy, we 
have been promoting a brand of economics 
alien to the United States which again sets 
no good example of what has moved America 
forward. 

THEORY VERSUS DOCTRINE 


Now what I am advaneing are merely 
theories, matters to be debated and tested. 
This is true no matter how deeply I believe 
in the theories. All I ask is that those who 
Promote the opposite theories, of economic 
judgments being reached in the political sec- 
tor as Opposed to economic judgments being 
reached through the marketplace mechan- 
ism, agree to debate and testing of their 
theories. However, I find coupled with what 
I believe are errors in their theories is a 
belief by these advocates that their views are 
doctrines and hence do not need to be de- 
bated and tested. This becomes significant 
when one realizes that it is only when one 
becomes so certain of one's own theories to 
call them doctrine that one adopts the phi- 
losophy that the ends justify the means— 
wheeling and dealing. 


BASIC AMERICAN POLITICAL THEORY 


American political theory is based upon 
the belief in the right of people to self-deter- 
mine their own government. Self-determi- 
nation is based upon the right to exercise 
the franchise periodically. The right of 
franchise is not just the right to vote, that 
is only a part of the right of franchise. The 
full franchise consists of the right to vote 
and to cast the ballot without outside 
coercion or bribery (hence the secret ballot) 
and to have that ballot counted honestly 
along with all other proper ballots. Under 
this theory, what kind of government the 
people choose is their business even though 
it be a dictatorship. However, the right of 
self determination requires that the choice 
shall be exercised periodically. For example, 
if a dictator is selected, then in 2 years or 
whatever appropriate time is set, there will 
be another election in which the people can 
exercise their judgment all over again. How- 
ever, the election must not be a Hitler- or 
Stalin-type election where there is no real 
choice. There must be an opportunity pro- 
vided for varying sides to present their sug- 
gestions to the people, in other words, there 
must be fair election campaigns and the 
right to nominate opposition candidates. 

Perhaps these issues can be better under- 
stood by putting them into a more homely 
context. These were the issues involved in 
the Landrum-Griffin Act providing guaran- 
tees of the right to secret ballot and to pe- 
tiodic elections for all employees in the elec- 
tions to determine whether there is to be 
union representation. 

These are the issues involved in the recent 
Supreme Court decisions which would force 
the people of the States to adopt a one-man, 
one-vote type of representative government 
for their State legislature. Why should not 
the people of a State, if they wish, adopt 
other theories of the Republican form of 
government—and there are many other 
theories and valid ones—in exercising the 
franchise? 

These are the issues involved in the deci- 
sion to give one vote to each member nation 
in the United Nations, a theory supported, 
strangely enough, by the very one-man, one- 
vote advocates we find in the United States. 
In other words, a nation which according to 
U.N. standards can consist of 1 million peo- 
ple, or even less, Is granted a vote equal to 
the United States consisting of 190 million 
People. One man, one vote, indeed. Ob- 
viously the theories lying behind the great 
com at our Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1789 between the large and the small 
States need to be reviewed by 20th century 
Americans. 

We find arguments advanced against the 
Tight of self-determination couched in 
Strange semantics. What right have we, one 
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argument goes, to tell other people what kind 
of government they are to have by insisting 
upon free and periodic elections for them? 
There are many paradoxes like this. Another 
example is how can one be tolerant if one is 
intolerant toward intolerance? 

I recall the strange argument advanced by 
an Assistant Secretary of State, under the Ei- 
senhower administration—these issues are 
not divided on a Republican-Democrat 
basis—urging the United States to support 
the OTC (the proposed Organization for 
Trade Cooperation, which would have estab- 
lished a permanent international trade 
mechanism, making the provisional GATT, 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, per- 
manent) on a one-vote, one-nation basis. 
I said, “How can such a thing be suggested 
in economics? The United States has a gross 
national product of over $400 billion a year 
and some of these member nations do not 
even have a gross national product of $400 
million.” 

Now I hope my point is beginning to come 
through. We set up the United Nations and 
adhere to other foreign policies with a dis- 
regard for the basic political and economic 
theories upon which our country has grown 
great. Certainly these are only theories, al- 
though the amazing success of the United 
States, both politically and economically, 
should suggest that maybe these theories 
make sense. However, our Government is 
not advancing these theories abroad either in 
thought or in deed. In the name of “tol- 
erance“ we have abandoned our theories. 
The test of true tolerance is adhering to 
one’s own theories, but not insisting they 
are doctrines; being willing to debate them 
as theories. A person who has no theories 
has no problem being tolerant of others’ 
theories. That person is merely a pushover 
for any theory whoever advances it. Now 
Just as we should be willing to debate our 
theories, we should insist that others be will- 
ing to debate theirs. 


WHAT TO DO 


People have asked me what would I have us 
do in Cuba. They ask me what I would have 
us do in South Vietnam. My answer is: If 
you are talking about whether to use military 
force (and of what variety), economic force, 
or political force, or a mixture of the three, 
my answer is quite clear; how can I know 
or any American know until we first have 
resolved what goals we seek? I am well aware 
of, and approve, the negative goal we seek— 
to contain international communism, Le., 
political dictatorship and political control 
over economic judgments. However, I would 
point up a basic American political maxim: 
it is hard to beat something with nothing. 
Or, to put it another way, the best defense is 
a good offense. 

What theories do we as a nation believe 
in? Are we willing to practice what we 
preach or to put it more correctly preach 
what we practice? Do we believe in self- 
determination as a method of establishing 
our political structures for making political 
decisions? I think we do, but let’s debate 
the theory to get the cobwebs of fuzzy think- 

ing cleared out. Do we believe in the people 
participating in and making economic deci- 
sions through the marketplace mechanism, 
or through the political mechanism? I think 
we favor the marketplace mechanism, but 
here certainly we must debate this theory 
because there are thinkers in our 
society who have challenged this theory with 
what they say is opposing doctrine. With- 
out supporting their 
through forthright national debate, they 
have sought to have it implemented as na- 


without debate the wheeling and dealing 
techniques have been developed in the Unit- 
ed States to a high sophistication; but the 
success is parasitical. It has depended for 
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nourishment on the strength of its host, 
the great American system of republican 
government and private enterprise eco- 
nomics. 

I certainly do approve a military holding 
action in South Vietnam until we make a 
determination what our affirmative goals are. 
Once we make this determination and ex- 
press it clearly, I think we will find that 
the need for military force and even eco- 
nomic force to sustain our theories will be 
greatly diminished. I don't think the Amer- 
ican people are much different from peoples 
all around the globe in their belief in the 
importance of the individual human being 
and in the theory that government should 
provide the proper climate so all persons 
can develop their God-given talents, differ- 
ing as they are, meager as some may be, to 
their fullest. Government can provide for 
the pursuit of happiness, but it cannot pro- 
vide for happiness, that must remain for- 
ever the choice of the individual human 
being, his basic bill of rights. 

My honorable opponents have responded 
to these arguments by referring to my be- 
lets and theories, as myths. I reply by 
observing that Ideals are not myths merely 
because they cannot be attained in a life- 
time or, indeed, even in many generations 
or eons. They are, however, guiding stars 
by which we can set our earthly courses. 

Now to the mundane problems that face 
us. I recall attention to the fact that a 
society cannot depend upon its political 
mechanism to render wise political decisions, 
let alone wise economic decision, until it 
has first been able to establish a career sys- 
tem for Government employees. The great- 
ness and the stability of the U.S. Govern- 
ment lies in its great civil service system. 
We are prone to criticize our “bureaucracy,” 
and I am a great critic here, too, albeit I 
hope a constructive one, but when all is 
said and done its excellence is the reason 
America can lose a President overnight in 
a great tragedy and continue to move for- 
ward almost as if nothing had happened. 
I would have inauguration day, which comes 
every 4 years, a national holiday merely to 
impress upon us the uniqueness in history 
and in the world today of the peaceful tran- 
sition of political power. 

The newly emerging countries must de- 
velop civil service systems which remove 
those who exercise daily the powers of polit- 
ical government from spoils politics. This is 
a 30-year job at the least, inasmuch as a 
social system is not fully established until 
90 years have passed, three generations. 

But there must be an und on 
the part of political civil servants of the 
Tight of the people to make basic polit- 
ical policy Judgments from time to time and 
of the limitations of the areas for the politi- 
cal mechanism to reach judgments in 
society. The best conceived political mecha- 
nism does not work well in economics, reli- 
gion, and education, to mention a few impor- 
tant fields. 

The newly emerging nations must begin 
on a viable economic base. Just as we in 
America have recently gone through the 
process of consolidating school districts 
throughout the country, not just because of 
Population shifts and new means of trans- 
portation, but to provide an adequate tax 
base, so that the districts can raise their own 
revenues and retain the freedom to make 
their own decisions, So it is in error to 
permit and to encourage scores of societies 
to be as “nations” when they 
have neither the population nor economic 
base ever to operate with independence. 
It is a disfavor to them because they 
either become sycophants or slaves: and it 
is inequitable and debilitating to the rest of 
the world’s societies because slavery has 
proven to be as bad for the master as for 
the slave. 


Finally, I would observe that trade, not 
aid, is the economic goal for nations. Trade 
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is dignified and free; aid is charity only if 
temporary and for a specific cause; if pro- 
longed, it is patronizing and slavish. 

Even when we have the world on a viable 
economic and political base, I would ob- 
serve that the causes of war will only be 
90 percent eliminated. Underlying is the 
mysterious difference in human races, and 
in people themselves. However, If we can 
establish societies where differences between 
individuals are welcomed—because people 
have different talents—not disco and 
sought to be forced into the mold of same- 
ness, miscalled equality, then perhaps the 
differences in races will be welcomed, not dis- 
couraged, and variety will remain the spice 
of life. 

Sincerely, 
Tom CURTIS, 
Your Congressman. 


A Clergyman’s Justification for Participa- 
tion in Civil Rights Demonstrations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on August 
30 I inserted in the Recorp—page 
A4875—a very provocative editorial rais- 
ing questions on the propriety as to the 
clergy’s participation in civil rights dem- 
onstrations. This editorial appeared in 
the August 26 St. Louis Globe Democrat 
and was entitled “Questions for the 
Clergy.” At the time I inserted this 
editorial I invited the clergy or anyone 
else to respond to this serious issue so 
that the Nation might benefit by having 
some searching and intelligent debate on 
these questions. I am pleased to report 
to the House today that one clergyman 
has undertaken to enter the dialog, and 
I am placing in the Recorp a letter to the 
editor of the St. Louls Globe-Democrat 
appearing on September 3, written by the 
Very Reverend William Mead, dean, 
Christ Church Cathedral, St. Louis. 

The letter to the editor follows: 

Dean MEAD ANSWERS QUESTIONS 


To the Eprror: 

In answer to your editorial of August 26, 
“Questions for the Clergy”: 

1. It is not true to say that “in their own 
minds these ministers, priests, nuns, and rab- 
bis are as firmly convinced of the rectitude of 
their actions as Governor Wallace Is of his.” 

I, for one, am never certain that what I do 
in this life is absolutely right, for the simple 
reason that I am not God. Given the limita- 
tions of who I am, and always viewing the 
situation facing me and the decisions which 
I am called upon to make as a responsible 
human being and a Christian, “as through a 
glass, darkly,” I do the best I can—and pray 
for God's forgiveness. 

If you knew better the ministers, priests, 
nuns, and rabbis who are deeply committed 
to the Negro’s struggle for human rights in 
this country, you would know that Governor 
Wallace is much more convinced of the recti- 
tude of his actions than we are of ours. 

2. It is both unfair and untrue of you to 
smear the ordained religious leaders of this 
country by implying that they are, by and 
large, lawless demonstrators who “urge dis- 
obedience of bad laws.” The overwhelming 
majority of demonstrations have not only 
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been nonviolent, but within the law—and 
you know it. 

3. As for who is responsible for the death 
of Mrs. Liuzzo, there is a sense in which we 
all are—including yourself—for we all ig- 
nored, or tolerated, too long, those conditions 
(the plight of the Negro and redneck justice) 
which now make it necessary for some people 
to risk their lives in order that all people in 
this Nation might live in freedom and with 


ty. 

You would have us do nothing about hu- 
Man rights for fear of provoking and Inciting 
the rednecks. Would you also advise us to 
keep American troops out of Vietnam for 
fear of provoking and inciting the Vietcong? 

4. In your closing remarks you said that 
these demonstrations haven't brought 
“greater understanding and love between the 
races.” Maybe, for the moment, this is true— 
I don't know. But, I firmly believe that in 
time you will be proven wrong. 

Very Rev. WILLIAM MEAD, 
Dean, Christ Church Cathedral. 


Lowndes County Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 

From the Detroit News, Oct. 1, 1965] 


More TRUTH ABOUT ALABAMA—LOWNDES 
County JUSTICE 


The farce in Hayneville, Ala., is played out 
to the end once again: Once more a Lowndes 
County jury has gone through the motions of 
weighing the evidence against a white man 
accused of killing a civil rights worker and, 
after a polite pause, has set him free. 

“I knew it all the time,” exclaimed Tom 
Coleman's wife after the verdict. Of course 
she did. Who didn’t? 

Who on earth would expect a Lowndes 
County jury to punish a white man who did 
no more than shoot a couple of “nigger- 
loving preachers” who came down from the 
North to make trouble? 

It may be unfair to the good white people 
of Lowndes County to assume that they con- 
sider urging Negroes to register and vote a 
crime properly punishable by a death sen- 
tence summarily executed by a part-time 
deputy. Most would probably prescribe no 
more than a little kicking around. 

But who's to blame Tom Coleman for being 
provoked to deadly violence when they make 
so bold as to try to walk into a store? Not 
gonna hang a man for that, are you? 

All of you know Tom Coleman,” the 
defense attorney said to the jury. 

That's enough of a license to kill a man. 

“You knew his mother and you knew his 
father.” 

That's enough of a license to kill a man. 

“You named your football fleld for him.” 

That's enough of a license to kill a man. 

It ts, in Lowndes County, Ala., if the man 
to be killed has been telling Negroes they 
ought to register and vote. 

It is, in Lowndes County, Ala., if the killer's 
pal is willing to testify vaguely that he saw 
“a shiny object“ in one victim's hand that 
“appeared to be a knife,” and in the other 
victim's hand what he “took to be“ a pistol. 

Elsewhere in this civilized land it may 
seem most unlikely that two young men of 
religion, knowing well that they were deep in 
hostile territory where the slightest excuse 
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would be used to put them In fail, or worse, 
would go charging around armed. But in 
Hayneville, Tom Coleman needed a self- 
defense alibi. 

Elsewhere it might seem strange that their 
weapons could then disappear forever simply 
because a couple of Negroes—unhindered and 
unidentified—could pick them up and walk 
away from a crowd of white witnesses. But 
in Hayneville, Tom Coleman was pleading 
self-defense. 

Elsewhere people may wonder how one of 
these murderous young clergymen could have 
gotten so much of Coleman's buckshot in his 
liver and kidney if he was not, as he claims, 
running away, but was charging Coleman 
and his shotgun, as Coleman’s pal says. But 
in Hayneville they named their football field 
after Tom Coleman. 

“What could you expect in this county?” 
asked the county solicitor, Carlton Perdue. 

Perdue is no flaming southern liberal, nor 
yet a faint southern liberal. His comment 
just after the shootings last August was, “If 
they'd been tending to their own business, 
like I tend to mine, they'd be living and 
enjoying themselves today.” 

But he did make somewhat of a try, in his 
official capacity, to bring Hayneville to face 
up to such conscience as it may possess, to 
convince it that gunning men down in the 
street—in this case glossed over as man- 
slaughter—ia not something a civilized com- 
munity can keep on its stomach in health. 

He failed even in this faint effort, and time 
will tell how the good white people of 
Lowndes County will tolerate even this mild 
apostasy. 

Alabama State Senator Vaughn Hill Robin- 
son, in defense of Tom Coleman, summed up 
Hayneville and Lowndes County in his ad- 
dress to the jury: 

Justice does not sleep in Lowndes County 


today. By your verdict of not guilty, you 
will say, ‘Justice is allve in Lowndes 
County.“ 

Justice. 


The word must stick in his throat. 


The Sugar Act Has Soured 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Hutchinson, (Kans.) News which 
presents some constructive arguments 
for a full reevaluation and revision of the 
Sugar Act. Since the Sugar Act Amend- 
ments of 1965 soon will be debated in the 
House of Representatives, I call this edi- 
torial to the attention of my colleagues 
for their consideration: 

‘Tre Sudan Acr Has Sovrep 

At its inception, the U.S. sugar program 
was almost a model for Government efforts 
to bring sanity to food production and 
overproduction. 

It helped stabilize domestic production 
and sales, and at the same time provided 
needed help for friends we wanted, prin- 
cipally Cuba and to a lesser extent, the 
Philippines, 

History has altered sharply the patterns 
under which the Sugar Act was established, 
but Congress is treating the act as though 
nothing has changed except perhaps the 
names, 
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Consider the western Kansas stake alone. 
The present congressional proposal is to re- 
duce Kansas’ allotment for sugarbeet pro- 
duction from 24,000 to 19,000 acres. Sugar- 
beets have always had the short end of the 
draw in comparison with cane, and the sit- 
uation now is at its lowest ebb. 

Forty percent.of the U.S. domestic sugar 
consumption will be provided by foreign 
producers. In some instances, this makes 
sense because we must buy abroad if we 
wouid sell abroad. An abrupt cutoff for im- 
ported sugar would not be in the national 
interest, 

But neither is it in the national interest 
to authorize the same old indiscriminate 
purchasing, and at the same time hampering 
domestic producers. 

Some Congressmen blame the State De- 
partment, for using sugar as a diplomatic 
tool. Others blame the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, for blindly accepting State's sugges- 
tions, 

But the buck cant be passed beyond con- 

Halls. The evidence is that Con- 
gressmen still listen more to the blandish- 
ments of sugar lobbyists, both domestic and 
foreign, than they do to commonsense. Only 
Congress can update the Sugar Act, and 
Congress doesn’t seem interested. 


United States-Panama Agreement a Wel- 
come Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OP TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr, FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, President Johnson recently an- 
nounced that the United States and 
Panama have agreed to write a new 
treaty with regard to the present canal, 
and to explore possibilities for a new, 
modern sea-level canal. This announce- 
ment was greeted with enthusiasm by 
our friends and allies throughout the 
world. It was greeted with consterna- 
tion and dismay by our enemies, who 
have spent long years in efforts to alien- 
ate our friends with the boogie man of 
“Yankee imperialism.” 

As the Nashville Tennessean recently 
stated. it would have been ominous news 
had the President’s announcement been 
the reverse of what it was. Those who 
resist a fair and equitable solution to the 
canal problem can only encourage those 
abroad who would have the small na- 
tions of the world look upon America as 
something other than she is. We are 
not imperialists. We do not follow the 
road of violence. We do not believe that 
force or superior power is a legitimate 
way to solve differences among nations. 

Our voluntary and magnanimous ac- 
tion in connection with the Panama Ca- 
nal dispute, which dates all the way back 
to 1903, is positive proof that America 
intends to suit her actions to her words. 
The importance of this event is excel- 
lently described in the editorial to which 
I have referred, and I request permission 
to make that editoral a part of the 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 
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[From the Nashville Tennessean, Sept. 27, 
1965] 
UNITED STATES-PANAMA AGREEMENT Is 
WELCOME DEVELOPMENT 


President Johnson’s announcement that 
the United States and Panama have agreed 
to write a new treaty was not uni 
It would have been ominous news had the 
reverse been announced. 

The new treaty, according to the President, 
will give Panama a share in administration, 
management and operations of the canal. 
The new treaty will also effectively recognize 
Panama's sovereignty over the area of the 
present Canal Zone. 

President Johnson did not go into detail 
about how much Panama will share in oper- 
ating the canal, nor did he indicate how that 
country will share in bencfits, direct and in- 
direct from the existence of the canal. 

Presumably these are details which are yet 
to be worked out, and it is too early to weigh 
the overall impact of the treaty. There are 
those in this country who already are making 
critical noises, despite the fact the details are 
not completed, 

Panamanian aspirations have been to have 
some share in operation of the canal, free 
port privileges, equal treatment for Panama- 
nian labor in the Canal Zone and some recog- 
nition, such as flying its flag, that it has 
sovereignty in the zone. 

Panamanian differences with the United 
States over some of these points have led to 
major rioting and bloodshed. The United 
States hardly relishes the thought of recur- 
rence of violence in Panama and the conse- 
quent effect this would have on relations 
with the various countries in the hemisphere. 

Those who have argued in favor of keep- 
ing the status quo underestimate Panama- 
nian pride and nationalism, both of which 
are sincere and deep seated. And it might 
be added, both have proved to have an ex- 
plosive potential. 

The President said the new treaty would 
be terminated after a specified number of 
years or on the date of the opening of a new 
sea-level canal, whichever occurs first. 

The United States has been studying four 
possible sites for a new sea level canal. One 
site is in Colombia, a second is in Nicaragua, 
and two sites are in Panama. 

A newer, larger canal is badly needed, but 
whether it, too, should be in Panama its a 
question that needs a great deal of debate. 
It is hoped the new agreement between Pan- 
ama and-the United States will repair rela- 
tlens between the two countries and lessen 
the possibility of further exploaive violence. 
The two countries have a great deal more to 
gain from harmony than friction, and for 
that reason a fair and equitable treaty ar- 
rangement should be welcomed. 


George Meany on the Vietnam War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the strong pillars for a sane and respon- 
sible foreign policy in the United States 
has been the American labor movement. 

The support which organized labor has 
given to the effort to contain communism 
and foster world economic development 
hardly can be overestimated. 
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This truth was brought to mind once 
again by the fine editorial, signed by 
AFL-CIO President George Meany, 
which appears in the current issue of 
the American Federationist, on the war 
in Vietnam. 

Mr. Meany points out that recent de- 
velopments in Vietnam “confirm the 
soundness and effectiveness of President 
Johnson’s basic policy.” 

The distinguished labor leader goes on 
to assert: 


It Is gratifying to note that more and more 
people in our country are showing greater 
understanding and rendering wholehearted 
support to President Johnson's course. 


Once again, Mr. Speaker, organized 
labor is playing a constructive role in 
the formulation and execution of wise 
and responsible foreign policy. To Mr. 
Meany and his associates must go our 
sincere commendations. 


In order to bring the complete text of 
this editorial statement to the attention 
of my colleagues, I am inserting it in the 
Recorp at this point: 

(Note.—Following is the text of an 
editorial, signed by AFL-CIO President 
George Meany, which appears today in the 
current issue of the American Federationist, 
official monthly publication of the AFL-CIO.) 

In recent weeks, there has been a mean- 
ingful improvement in the critical Vietnam 
situation, This turn for the better ls due to 
a number of factors, The determination of 
our government and the superb fighting 
capacities of the enlarged American Armed 
Forces is the paramount reason for the 
changed picture. This has served to lift the 
morale of the courageous South Vietnamose 
people and to increase the effectiveness of 
their military forces. Credit is also due to 
the participation of cooperating nations like 
South Korea, the Philippines, Australia, and 
New Zealand. The growing sympathetic 
understanding of our country’s policy and 
position in Vietnam among the peoples of 
Asia, Europe and the developing countries is 
as significant as it is encouraging, 

In consequence of this combination of 
forces, the much-vaunted Vietcong “mon- 
soon offensive” has been stopped cold, 
Actually, in some vital combat areas the in- 
itiative has passed into the hands of the 
Americans and South Vietnamese fighting to 
defend the territorial integrity and in- 
dependence of the Republic of South 
Vietnam. 

Certain significant developments have 
come in the wake of this turn for the better. 
In the Victcong-ridden regions, the people 
are beginning to lose their fear of the Com- 
munist guerrilla terrorists. What is more, 
the Vietcong forces are becoming bone-tired. 

In sum, these developments confirm the 
soundness and effectiveness of President 
Johnson’s basic policy—readiness to negotiate 
for a just settlement of the conflict and 
determination to fight, if necessary, until the 
people of South Vietnam are assured peace, 
national security and freedom. In this light, 
it is gratifying to note that more and more 
people in our own country are showing 
greater understanding of and rendering 
wholehearted support to President Johnson's 
course. 

It would, however, be a costly mistake to 
conclude that the most difficult tasks in the 
Vietnam crisis have already been met. It 
would be far from the truth to say that the 
terrible conflict is about to end. The Hanoi 
dictatorship has contemptuously spurned 
the numerous American offers for uncondi- 
tional peace negotiations. This Communist 
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regime has rebuffed similar peace moves by 
the United Nations and the nonalined“ 
nations, 

Furthermore, the Communist enemy is 
still very strong. It enjoys the full back- 
ing of Moscow and Peiping for continuing 
its subversion and aggression. 

Given this new situation, the first task 
the forces of freedom and peace face in this 
arena of terrible warfare is to convince the 
people that they have good and urgent 
reasons to fight against the Communist 
forces, It would be self-deception to hide 
the fact that very much remains to be done 
toward the building of a government of, by, 
and for the people of South Vietnam. It is 
rather easy to set up a government which 
rules by terror, but the great need and over- 
riding aim here is to develop an effective 
democratic government which would stand 
out in clear and Inspiring contrast to the 
ruthless totalitarian dictatorship in North 
Vietnam. 

Nor can we exaggerate the urgency of 
proceeding with increased vigor to develop 
an extensive land reform and to 
put into effect other long overdue social 
reforms, In fact, the improved overall situa- 
tion provides more favorable conditions for 


for the better the conditions of life and la- 
bor for the great mass of the people. This 
is the best way to win the people for the war 
and to win the peace for the people. 

In this connection, we must emphasize 
with all the energy at our command that our 
Government would be very well advised to 
impress forcefully upon the Ky regime the 
urgency of its discontinuing its hostile atti- 
tude and acts against the Confederation of 
Vietnam Workers (CVT) and the organiza- 
tions of the peasantry. The American mill- 
tary forces can do much in this direction by 
impressing upon the cooperating Vietnamese 
military commanders the enormous impor- 
tance of befriending rather than harassing 
and hounding the spokesmen of labor. 

Unless these organizations of the people 
are assured their right to play a constructive 
and vital role in the protection and build- 
ing of their nation, social justice and democ- 
racy have very little chance of developing 
in this pivotal area of southeast Asia. Per- 
secutlon of democratic labor is no way of 
prosecuting the war or winning the peace. 
Building the democratic forces is the only 
way to win a better day for the long-suffer- 
ing people of all Vietnam. 


Our Dangerous Complacency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Maryland, Mr. Speaker, 
an editorial in the Community News 
of Reisterstown, Md., points out the re- 
sponsibility resting on the average citi- 
zen, and particularly on the business 
community, to concern himself with the 
affairs of government. The. continua- 
tion of the American dream“ depends 
on the reawakened sense of responsibility 
of all citizens to be active participants 
in government. I am happy to include 
this editorial in the RECORD: 

OUR DANGEIROUS COMPLACENCY 

Love of freedom, respect for the individual 
and a society dedicated to laws which hold 
inviolate the rights of property and persons 
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are the bedrock upon which our country 
was built. Under the pressures of war, popu- 
lation growth, inflation, and the comp 

of prosperity, there has been a definite 
crumbling of this bedrock. 

In ways too numerous to mention, from 
the rising crime rate to the philosophical ac- 
ceptance of mounting national debt and 
continually depreciating currency, the peo- 
ple have shown a declining regard for the 
“American dream” which took root in our 
land nearly two centuries ago. 

Never has there been a greater need for 
people in all walks of life to take a renewed 
interest in public affairs and the actions of 
public officials, lawmakers, and legislative 
bodies. Especially is this true of business- 
men. Speaking of businessmen, a leader in 
the business world, A. C. Rubel, retiring 
chairman of the Union Ou Co. of California, 
observes: 

“Many businessmen ask, why become in- 
volved in the affairs of government? I'm 
doing all right. The answer is that govern- 
ment has become deeply involved in the 
affairs of business, your business. As a 
businessman, you had better become in- 
volved or you will wake up too late and find 
that you are on the outside looking in. By 
government, I mean everything from the lo- 
cal school board to the Federal Adminis- 
tration in Washington.” 

This advice to businessmen applies to all of 
us, 


“The Rightist Atmosphere,” an Editorial 
From the North Judson, Ind., News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp the text of an excellent editorial 
from the September 16, 1965, issue of 
the North Judson News, a weekly news- 
paper published in North Judson, Starke 
County, Ind. 

The editorial follows: 

THE RIGHTIST ATMOSPHERE 


By purporting to stand for deceny, law, 
and order, by issuing pronouncements against 
communism, vice and other undesirable de- 
velopments the organized ultrareactionaries 
hope to create an atmosphere of respect- 
ability and constitutionality about them- 
selves and their activities. This is done to 
give their pronouncements against the Su- 
preme Court, against integration and against 
Federal officials as opposed to State officials 
credibility and rationality. By presenting 
plausible statements their whole argument is 
based on rationalization rather than logic. 
Such organizations, among them John Birch- 
ers, the Ku Klux Klan, Minute Men and 
others, actually ald each other in creating 
the atmosphere of respectability which they 
all claim. - 

The self-righteousness of these groups 
breaks down when they begin to use the 
methods of communism: intimidation, vio- 
lence, name-calling, subversion and char- 
acter assassination. To call Chief Justice 
Warren, former Presidents Eisenhower, Ken- 
nedy, and Truman Communists (the top Reds 
in America) is ridiculous but is believed 
by a good number of gullible Americans. 
The Ku Klux Klan thrives on such an atmos- 
phere with its advocacy of white supremacy, 
by intimidation, murder, bombing, and cruel 
propaganda. All these methods are anath- 
ema to lovers of liberty, 


freedom, and 
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democracy. They are also the methods of 
communism. Rightists ignore the fact that 
communism is also a method as well as a 
philosophy. Indeed it is more the method 
of communism that makes it so obnoxious 
than an; else. Using these methods 
inevitably leads to the institution of totall- 
tarianism which can in no manner be recon- 
clied with democracy, liberty and individual 
rights. 

In a recent incident in an Indiana commu- 
nity a revived Ku Klux Klan spread the 
propaganda of hate literature through the 
mails to poison the minds of citizens with 
doubt and opposition to authority. More 
often than not these rightist groups are 
financed by well-heeled individuals who 
support these ideologies with large contribu- 
tions. They often own their own printing 
presses and radio stations. Organized as 
“educational organizations’ they have tax 
free privileges in carryout on their volumin- 
ous publication activity. Millions of copies 
of their propaganda books are sold, so they 
actually run a profitmaking project. This 
is subversion at the expense of the taxpayer. 
There are attempts to infiltrate and control 
political parties and governing boards. In 
past years entire school boards and city coun- 
cils in southern California have been dom- 
inated by John Birchers, almost ruining the 
entire educational system in some commu- 
nities before school patrons became aware of 
the subversion and reasserted popular con- 
trol. In such cases newspapers are often 
intimidated or dominated. 

In all States citizens need to be alert to all 
extremism from the far right to the com- 
munism of the far left. These groups are 
subversive and un-American even though 
they operate under titles of freedom, Ameri- 
canism constitutionality, or other pretenses. 
It is the moderate conservative and the 
moderate progressive who through open dis- 
cussion of issues and solutions will guaran- 
tee steady progress for America. It would 
be stupid for good American citizens to join 
Nazi or Facist groups to fight communism 
when good democratic methods of procedure 
are available to all. We need to solve our 
many problems to avoid encouraging com- 
munism to step in and pick up the pieces. 
If rightists should win over communism in 
an open clash, we would immediately be 
dominated by a totalitarianism no less evil 
which would terminate our cherished dem- 
ocratic heritage. Democracy is as dead 
under Facist rule as it would be under com- 
munism. Neither is American. 


Chase Bank Reports on Latin Outlook 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, the 
critics of the Alliance for Progress, in- 
deed any form of foreign assistance, are 
prone to look with jaundiced eye upon 
any favorable comment on the program 
since their political sixth sense—which 
usually misleads—tells them it must be 
coming from left of center. 

It is fair to say that the Alliance's most 
vocal critics are of a politically conserva- 
tive nature, and thus I hope it is they 
who will take a moment to acquaint 
themselves with an economic report on 
Latin America compiled by the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, hardly a hotbed of 
liberalism. 
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A news story on the Chase Bank re- 

port follows: 
From the Latin American Times, Sept. 30, 
1965] 
CHASE BANK REPORTS ON LATIN OUTLOOK 
(By George F. W. Telfer) 

Economic growth has quickened in Latin 
America in the last 2 years. It probably will 
be more rapid in the second half of the 1960's 
than it was in the first, when it lagged be- 
hind target levels, the Chase Manhattan Bank 
said yesterday. 

“There is an increasing realization 
throughout the area of the dangers of Infla- 
tion and of the necessity to promote pri- 
vate investments, domestic and foreign. 
Foreign capital inflows are increasing.“ 
Chase said in its quarterly report, Latin 
American Business Highlights. 

In an article entitled, “Latin America at 
Middecade,” the huge bank makes the fol- 
lowing points: 

On economic growth: Recent performance 
indicates a quickening in the growth rate, 
which could well be sustained in the latter 
half of the sixties. Unrealistic expectations 
of what could be done may account for the 
lag so far. 

On per capita income: Most countries met 
the 2.5 percent growth target last year, and 
it is expected generally to be reached again 
this year. Several countries; namely, Chile, 
El Salvador, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, and 
Peru, exceeded this target in the 1960-63 
period. 

On tax reform: The climate has 
and tax reform has entered the national 
consicousness., 

On agriculture: There Js growing recog- 
nition of the need to develop agriculture to- 
gether with industry. In the past much of 
the cultivable land has been neglected, often 
because governments adopted policies which 
penalized the farming sector in order to 
subsidize industry. All too few youths 
choose agronomy and veterinary médicine as 
careers. 

On foreign investments: A sustained pick- 
up in foreign investments in the area might 
well take place during the second half of the 
decade. 

On private sayings: Mexico and Venezuela 
have expanded private savings significantly 
in recent years, Elsewhere, inflation has held 
back savings. 

On foreign trade: Export expansion has 
been slower than in the world as a whole and 
the rest of the developing countries. The 
process of import substitution “has gone 
about as can reasonably be expected. Em- 
phasis is expected to shift toward export- 
oriented industries.” 

High prices for mineral exports and a gen- 
erally improved investment climate in the 
area have accounted for the recent rise in 
per capita income. 

So far in the sixties, through 1964, the 
annual increase in gross national product 
has been about 3.9 percent, Chase notes. 
“With population growing at about 2.7 per- 
cent per year, this means an increase in 
per capita income of about 1 percent per 
year—a barely discernible improvement.” 

But, the bank says, maybe the target was 
too high. “After all, in the 5-year period 
preceding the Alliance for Progress, per cap- 
ita income grew at an average rate of only 
0.5 percent per year.“ 

Also, many of the changes already initi- 
ated, such as tax reforms, improvements in 
health and education facilities, and better 
agricultural technology, have not yet been 
translated into higher Incomes. 

TAX RECEIPTS GAIN 


Where real efforts have been made in tax 
reform, as in Mexico and Chile, “receipts 
gained significantly, measured against the 
rise in gross national product. And this 
year, the Brazilian Government's tax revy- 
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enues have far exceeded those of earlier 


Despite an average annual rise of 1.6 per- 
cent in food production over the past 5 
years, Chase says, per capita levels are lower 
today than at the start of the decade. 

“And including export crops, total agri- 
cultural production has declined at an an- 
nual rate of about 2 percent since the start 
of the decade.” 

In the savings area, success by Brazil in 
red inflation and creating a climate for 
domestic savings “would demonstrate to 
those in other countries who oppose infia- 
tionary policies that severe inflation can be 
successfully countered.” 


Job Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, 
computation of costs for the Job Corps 
Center at Camp Atterbury, Ind., indi- 
cates it is costing $22,000 this year for 
each of the 269 corpsmen in the project. 

This is pretty expensive schooling, es- 
pecially for the parents of college-age 
students who are digging into their own 
pockets this fall for $1,500 to $2,000 to 
send their own.sons and daughters to 
school. 

Even in these days of Great Society 
inflation a student could be sent through 
the most expensive college or university 
in America, and presented with a round- 
the-world graduation gift vacation, for 
the cost of maintaining one Job Corps 
man at Camp Atterbury for 1 year. 

Costs of the so-called war on poverty 
do not concern the spenders of the pub- 
lic moneys and plans are underway for 
shoveling $7 million additional into the 
Atterbury fiasco in the next 12 months. 

The real reason this program hasn't 
been scrapped despite its utter failure is, 
of course, the patronage gravy train. 
Today there are nearly twice as many 
payrollers at Atterbury as there are Job 
corpsmen. Many of these are drawing 
down salaries ranging from $8,000 to 
$20,000. 

Grandiose plans for enlarging the At- 
terbury program have been issued almost 
daily with more than 2,600 corpsmen 
scheduled for enrollment next year. If 
the ratio of employment increases ac- 
cordingly, the people of Indiana and the 
rest of the Nation will be footing the bill 
for thousands more “deserving” Great 
Society politicians masquerading as pov- 
erty fighters. 

Mr. Speaker, the Job Corps program 
in Indiana has proven unworkable and 
an extravagant waste of taxpayer. mon- 


eys. 

Reasons for the failure of these pro- 
grams are not difficult to pinpoint. These 
teenagers from broken homes and slum 
streets require discipline, but they are 
not getting it in the Job Corps. 

After free cross-country trips to train- 
ing camps, they are invited rather than 
told to study and keep their rooms neat. 
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Many of them rebel and engage in anti- 
social behavior. At the first sign of 
adult chastisement they demand a re- 
turn ticket home—and get it. 

I cannot understand why compulsion 
and discipline are taboo with the poverty 
fighters. Education in America is com- 
pulsory to the age of 16, and obedience 
and discipline are required in the Na- 
tion's Armed Forces. How else could our 
Nation organize and field military units 
capable of defending our country. By 
the same token, discipline is necessary 
in the workaday world, or a man loses 
his job. 

Why, then should teenagers who are 
being supported out of the public till 
not be required to learn, to study, to 
obey, and to stick out the prescribed 
course, 

The instruction by the Job Corps 
hierarchy which reads, “formal disci- 
pline must be kept to a minimum” is 
absurd and should be revoked immedi- 
ately if this program is to salvage any of 
the millions of tax dollars squandered 
thus far. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also draw atten- 
tion to the administration's VISTA pro- 
gram—Volunteers in Service to Amer- 
ica. At the end of its first fiscal year, 
which ended June 30, the program had 
spent $3.1 million and had 202 trained 
volunteers to show for it. At the same 
time, VISTA had 120 salaried employees 
in Washington—more than one for every 
two volunteers in the field. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer two newspaper 
articles concerning the Job Corps pro- 
gram in Indiana. 

The articles follow: 

Goon Mower Arrer Bap 

"If you spend a lot of money on some- 
thing it must be „ This seems to be 
the philosophy behind the decision of the 
Job Corps management at the Camp Atter- 
bury Center to keep the project going despite 
tremendous expense, little achievement and 
plenty of scandal. s 

It would seem to us that the main purpose 
of the Job Corps is supposed to be to help 
school dropouts to train themselves for doing 
some useful work. But according to the 
statements made recently by Dr. John Ken- 
nedy, the national project manager, there's 
too much invested” in the project now to 
abandon it—even if that could save the tax- 
payers $7 million in the next 12 months. 

We have always had reservations about the 

bility of success of these Job Corps 
projects, although we sympathize with the 
aims behind them. Our reservations are 
simply based on the evidence that enormous 
sums of our tax money is being poured into 
something that isn't working and probably 
cannot work. Already $4 million has been 
spent on the project at Camp Atterbury. 
Another @2 million is now going to be spent. 
Salaries for Job Corps administrators run- 
ning from $8,000 to $20,000 a year, huge 
sums of equipment and repair of the bulld- 
ings seems to have produced little result ex- 
cept confusion, recrimination and scandal. 

There are almost twice as many employees 
at the Center as there are Job Corps men. If 
the total of 66 million is spent to get the 
Job Corps Center going for its 269 corpsmen, 
that will mean it is costing the taxpayers 
over $22,000 this year for every Job Corps man 
in the project. This is quite enough money 
to send every one of them through grade 
school, high school, and Harvard University. 

We see no point in throwing more money 
mtd ey on this project, Why not shut it 
down 


{ 
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Two Jos Corrs MEN ARRESTED HERE 

Two Camp Atterbury Job Corps men were 
to appear in municipal court six today as the 
result of their arrests here late Saturday 
night in the city bus terminal. 

Andrew Amos, 21, was charged with being 
drunk when, police said, they found him un- 
conscious on a bench in the waiting room of 
the bus station. 

When Amos was arrested, a 17-year-old Job 
Corps man told police they were not going to 
arrest him (Amos). The youth was charged 
with disorderly conduct and interfering with 
the police. 

When police searched the youth he began 
fighting with one of the patrolmen who 
called for assistance. 


Potentials of the Urban Transportation 
Planning Process 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following address 
by Mr. Norman Beckman, assistant di- 
rector of the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations before the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials Urban Transportation Planning 
Committee, at the Commodore Hotel, 
New York City, on October 7, 1965: 
POTENTIALS OF THE URBAN TRANSPORTATION 

PLANNING PROCESS 
(By Norman Beckman, assistant director, Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental 

Relations, before the American Association 

of State Highway Officials, Urban Trans- 

portation Planning Committee, Commo- 

dore Hotel, New York City, session B. 

October 7, 1965) 


In domestic affairs, the State highway di- 
rector today finds himself in a position 
somewhat akin to that of the United States 
in world affairs. Our national leaders want 
nothing more than to devote their attention 
to achieving the good life for the American 
people. Yet, our role and responsibilities as 
leader of the non-Communist world are such 
that we must send our troops to Vietnam 
and the Dominican Republic, and our guns 
and grain to every continent. In playing 
this indispensable role in world affairs, we 
must reconcile ourselves to being criticized 
by our friends and condemned by our 
enemies. 

And this picture must occasionally strike 
& responsive cord in the mind of the director 
of a State highway department. Your re- 
sponsibilities, your legislative directives, your 
education, and are all directed to 
bullding and maintaining facilities for moy- 
ing persons and goods in the most economi- 
cal and efficient manner. Yet, the role and 
responsibilities are so big, so interdependent, 
so determining of what else will happen, 
that instead of spending your time on, say, 
construction technology, the day is taken 
up with problems of local politics, relocation 
housing, and, now, beautification. And as if 
this weren't bad enough, you are accused on 
the one hand of contributing to “urban 
chaos,” destroying neighborhoods, under- 
mining community goals, displacing the 


commerce and the economy, 
and using highway tax funds for other than 
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strictly transportation purposes. Such is 
the price of success. 

Our Advisory Commission on Intergoyern- 
mental Relations has long been concerned 
with highways because of ita dominant role 
in the field of grants-in-aid and its impact 
on all levels of government. The Commis- 
sion views the 1962 Highway Act planning 
pro vislons as one of the most significant con- 
tributions in recent years toward improved 
intergovernmental relationships in our gov- 
ernmentally fragmented metropolitan areas. 
But, before turning specifically to the sub- 
ject of the potentials of the continuing urban 
transportation planning process, it may be 
appropriate to briefly describe our Commis- 
sion and several of its recommendations that 
are most directly concerned with the im- 
plementation of transportation plans. 

Public Law 86-380, approved by the Presi- 
dent September 24, 1959, provided for the es- 
tablishment of the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, a permanent, 
bipartisan body of 26 members, to give con- 
tinuing study to the relationships among 
local, State, and National levels of govern- 
ment. 

The act provides that the Commission will 
bring together representatives of the Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments for con- 
sideration of common problems; review pro- 
posed legislation to determine its overall ef- 
fect on the Federal system; and encourage 
discussion and study at an early stage of 
emerging public problems that are likely to 
require intergovernmental cooperation. 

The composition of the Commission is spe- 
cified by the act: three private citizens ap- 
pointed by the President; three members of 
the U.S. Senate; three members of the U.S. 
House of Representatives; three officers of 
the executive branch of the National Govern- 
ment; four Governors; three State legisla- 
tors; four mayors; and three county officials. 
The President designates the Chairman and 
Vice Chairman of the Commission. Our cur- 
rent Commission Governor members, some 
whom I believe are your bosses, are John 
Dempsey, of Connecticut, Carl E. Sanders, of 
Georgia, and Robert E. Smylie, of Idaho. 

Among the published reports of the com- 
mission to date of possible interest to State 
highway officials are: “Alternative Approaches 
to Governmental tion in Metro- 
politan Areas"; “State Constitutional and 
Statutory Restrictions Upon the Structural, 
Functional, and Personnel Powers of Local 
Government"; “Impact of Federal Urban De- 
velopment Programs on Local Government 
Organization and Planning”; “Metropolitan 
Social and Economic Disparities: Implica- 
tions for Intergovernmental Relations in 
Central Cities and Suburbs“; “Relocation: 
Unequal Treatment of People and Busi- 
nesses Displaced by Governments”; Factors 
Affecting Voter Reactions to Governmental 
Reorganization in Metropolitan Areas”; and 
“Performance of Urban Functions: Local and 
Areawide.” These are available on request to 
our commission. 

Legislative recommendations to the States 
are translated into draft bill form and ap- 
pear in the commission's State legislative 
program. A number of these pieces of model 
State legislation are designed to help achieve 
the implementation of plans developed un- 
der the urban transportation planning proc- 
ess, A listing of such model bilis would 
include State legislation to permit local gov- 
ernments to contract with each other; liber- 
alize State restrictions on local government 
borrowing and taxing powers; establish char- 
ter commissions in metropolitan areas to 
study proposed changes in local government 
structure and performance of services; lib- 
eralize annexation and extraterritoriality 
laws; authorize creation of multipurpose 
metropolitan service corporations; and create 
a State office of local affairs to be concerned 
with the effectiveness and general health of 
local government throughout the State. 
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Two additional bills that I will describe 
in some more detail below are of special 
interest to the American Association of State 
Highway Officials. These are legislation to 
establish uniform statewide relocation policy 
and practices, and to authorize local govern- 
ments in certain areas to establish and par- 
ticipate in areawide councils of elected 
officials. 

- POTENTIALS OF THE PLANNING PROCESS 


-The continuing comprehensive urban 
transportation planning process is the most 
significant and far-reaching intergovern- 
mental planning procedure on the books. As 
such, it presents the greatest potentialities 
and opportunities for helping to meet many 
of the ills of our metropolitan areas. This 
is so because— 

First, it Involves local governments in the 
planning process, as well as the State agency 
affected in a meaningful way, thus assuring 
reasonably direct political accountability and 
citizen participation. 

Second, it operates in the broader context 
of comprehensive planning and as such helps 
assure that sewer, water, open space, zoning, 
housing, and highway developments can be 
made compatible and mutually reenforcing. 

Third, it operates across the entire ur- 
banized and urbanizing area, recognizing the 
economic and social interdependency of the 
many governments that make up a typical 
metropolitan area. 

Fourth, the required elements of the 
planning process require that planning be 
concerned with the development of an im- 
proved and balanced transportation system, 
including public transportation, and take 
into account the less tangible but increas- 
ingly crucial factors of social and community 
values. 

Fifth, the process is directly linked to 
policymaking and implementation machin- 
ery: in most cases the State highway depart- 
ment itself is responsible for following 
through on agreed upon plans. 

Sixth, the Bureau of Public Roads and the 
State highway departments appear to mean 
business in the implementation of the plan- 
ning requirements—unlike too many Federal 
programs where the responsible agencies 
either look the other way or treat the process 
as a paper shuffling operation in the hope 
that mafiana the local governments will 
shape up. 

Seventh, and perhaps, most important, the 
planning process has great potentialities be- 
cause the public function being planned— 
transportation—is the single most important 
determinant of sound and orderly urban de- 
velopment and redevelopment. 

What are the most important potentiali- 
ties of the continuing transportation plan- 
ning process? I would like to suggest two: 

1. It can help achieve the social and eco- 
nomic objectives of the communities making 
up the metropolitan area, and improve the 
quality of the urban environment; and 

2. It can strengthen the ability of local 
governments in metropolitan areas to deal 
cooperatively with areawide problems that 
they cannot now solve independently. 
POTENTIALS FOR ACHIEVING COMMUNITY SOCIAL 

AND ECONOMIC VALUES 

The highway engineering profession was 
developed in a climate of opinion that agreed 
on certain fundamentals, as did my own pro- 
fession of public administration. The first 
of these was that efficiency and economy are 
the prime objectives and, second, that the 
science of highway construction and the art 
of politics are separate and distinct. Yet 
the environment in which highway construc- 
tion and, indeed, all government activities 
must operate is changing rapidly, and we are 
having to face up to the essential and often 
unpleasant facts of urban life. 


Let me quote from a speech made by Paul 
Yivisaker of the Ford Foundation before the 
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International City Managers’ Association 
that speaks to this same point: 

“You will object that you were not hired 
to solve all the problems of the world. The 
trouble is, the. problems of the world are the 
problems of your urban community. And 
you were hired not to dodge them but to help 
solve them.” 

He notes that, while the city manager tries 
to limit himself to questions of efficiency and 
economy, he is more likely to be forced to 
spend his time on problems of school in- 
tegration, city hiring practices, and charges 
of police brutality. 

“You will argue that you are being asked 
to lead a crusade. Quite the contrary. You 
are being asked to make crusades unnecess- 
sary, for crusades usually develop when so- 
cial inventiveness has failed; and as we 
should haye learned from the original cru- 
sades, the legacy of that kind of action is 
usually generations of darkness and bitter- 
ness.” 

Kenneth Galbraith in “The Affluent So- 
ciety,” and Michael Harrington in “The Oth- 
er America,” two of the more influential 
books of this decade, have driven home the 
argument that today many of our problems 
lie concealed beneath the attractive surface 
of abundance, wealth, and power. Our Com- 
mission studies and the statistics of the Cen- 
sus Bureau paint a disquieting picture for 
metropolitan areas. Population disparities 
between central cities and suburbs and 
among suburban jurisdictions themselves 
are growing more significant. Governmen- 
tal structure in our metropolitan areas is 
growing more complex. The resultant need 
of services by residents of a community and 
the ability of the community to provide 
those services are drifting apart. If govern- 
ments at all levels do not address themselves 
through a wide range of approaches to these 
problems, urban residents are likely to pay 
more for their governmental services, restrict 
the market in which they can choose where 
to live and work, and, in the long run, reap a 
harvest of tensions on the one hand and 
stagnation and the spreading of slums on 
the other. 

In the fact of this worsening situation, the 
record of agreements signed and imple- 
mented among local governments and State 
highway departments to implement the 1962 
Highway Act requirement stands as a major 
achievement. 

To its credit, the Bureau of Public Roads 
has recognized this problem and included so- 
cial and community value factors as one of 
its 10 commandments of transportation 
planning. The initial instructional memo- 
randums on this subject make the point: 

“Care should be exercised in selecting lo- 
cations for new transportation facilities so 
that neighborhoods are not disrupted. To 
the maximum extent possible, cutting 
through school districts, ethnic groups, 
fire station districts, etc., should be avoided. 

“New transportation facilities should be 
made to blend into the natural landscape, 
taking advantage of scenic vistas, topogra- 
phy, etc. The location and design of new fa- 
cilities should be such as to insure a pleasing 
appearance for the motorist, the pedestrian, 
and the nearby resident.” 

Our commission in its relocation report 
has studied the intergovernmental problems 
of displacement of people and businesses by 
governmental activities and has recom- 
mended both Federal and State action to 
achieve more equitable provisions for those 
displaced. The groups most often displaced 
are low-income persons, particularly non- 
whites, the elderly, and large families. 
Among business displacees, small businesses 
owned and operated by the elderly are major 
displacement casualties, 

A model State bill has been prepared under 
which a displaced person would be entitled 
to reimbursement for moving costs and as- 
sistance in minimizing the hardships caused 
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by relocation by any State or local govern- 

ment activity. The bill would also require 

that property acquisition proceed only when 
there is assurance of available standard 
housing for those displaced. Only seven 

States now have relocation legislation on the 

books (other than that provided for federally 

aided highways in 22 States). Similar legis- 
lation has been introduced in Congress to 
cover all Federal agency programs. 

The greatest need of the unemployed, 
however, is not relocation but jobs. Urban 
transportation planning must increasingly 
be linked to local community economic de- 
velopment programs and other efforts to 
minimize unemployment and poverty. The 
ability of the new circumferential highways 
surrounding our metropolitan areas to at- 
tract R. & D. “perfume” industries is now 
well recognized. Comparable attention has 
not been given to the importance of com- 
mercial and industrial facilities to central 
city residents to provide jobs that require 
relatively little training. Redevelopment, 
including highways that can provide sites 
and service for labor intensive industry, can 
play a significant role in bringing jobs to 
the less skilled. Such planning should con- 
sider the special needs of the poor in central 
cities for access to good transportation fa- 
cilities to expand their opportunities for 
employment. 

But the political articulateness of the low- 
income groups in our cities is increasing. It 
the social and economic needs of these resi- 
dents are not satisfactorily met, there will 
be an increasing questioning of the relative 
allocation of tax revenues, always in short 
supply at the local level; questioning as to 
whether these funds, earmarked or not, 
should continue to go for highway con- 
struction and maintenance, or whether they 
might better be put in the school budget 
for culturally deprived kids, rehabilitation 
of substandard housing, and larger welfare 
payments. 

A recent study on the social impact of the 
highway on an urban community reported 
at the 1964 annual meeting of the Highway 
Research Board concluded that a better un- 
derstanding before construction of the po- 
tential effects of public works projects on 
residents of the community can lead to ac- 
tivities to help dispel the fears, immobilize 
some of the opposition, and contribute to 
the betterment of the community itself. 
Building in of such concern for the poten- 
tial effects of highway projects into the ur- 
ban transportation planning process will go 
far toward helping it achieve its potentiali- 
ties for meeting current urban needs. 

Without such planning activities by the 
highway department and the city, there is 
the increasing possibility of resentment and 
hostility. In recent years, urban renewal 
projects, even more than highways, have felt 
the backlash, or perhaps it is frontlash, of 
such criticism. Such hostility can reach the 
point where public officials, reflecting the 
views of their constituents, may postpone 
necessary changes to the detriment of the 
city’s progress. 

STRENGTHENING THE ABILITY OF LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENTS TO MEET METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS 
The urban transportation p proc- 

ess can strengthen the ability of local gov- 
ernments to deal with areawide problems 
that mone can solve independently, High- 
way officials should do this as a matter of 
self-interest and public interest and can do 
it in at least two ways. First, the transpor- 
tation planning process can help strengthen 
the comprehensive planning process. Sec- 
ond, responsibility for the planning process 
can give substance and to an of- 
cial organization of the elected Officials of 
the area. 


Presidential policy, Federal legislation, and 


a region and for comprehensive planning as 
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the necessary basis for transportation de- 
velopment decisions. New highways in- 
fluence decisions on which places will remain 
open green areas and which will be popula- 
ted. They set in motion a pattern of move- 
ment of people that determines where new 
schools will be built, utility services will be 
installed, and whether public facilities will 
or will not become obsolete. Conversely, a5 
you are well aware, these other urban de- 
velopment activities, especially water and 
sewerage facility planning, and day-to-day 
decisions on zoning, budgeting, etc., will af- 
fect highway construction costs and deter- 
mine whether highways built will be over- 
utilized, or otherwise made obsolete, Policies 
on the density of development whether slum 
clearance is to be carried on on a major 
scale, plans for the future of the downtown 
are all basic to sound transportation plan- 
ning. The point does not have to be labored. 

Yet, the comprehensive planners are nery- 
ous. To quote from a publication issued by 
the American Institute of Planners just last 
month, entitied “The Role of Metropolitan 
Planning”: 

“The 1962 Federal Aid Highway Act calls 
for cooperation between State highway de- 
partments and local communities, Often the 
latter may already be working together 
through metropolitan planning agencies. 
Because of the nature of the highway de- 
partments, the planning agency may have to 
work with superhuman vigor to achieve its 
proper role in the transportation planning 
process, an objective strongly supported by 
the Federal Government.” 

Comprehensive metropolitan planning 
agencies are now Officially operating in ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the country's 
metropolitan areas. The transportation 
planning process has the potentiality of ex- 
tending this process to all the metropolitan 
areas and making it more meaningful and 
effective. Indeed, we can already point to 
a number of comprehensive planning agen- 
cies that have been strengthened by the 1962 
Highway Act provisions. These include, 
among others, the Southeastern Wisconsin 
Regional Planning Commission, Twin Cities 
Metropolitan Planning Commission, and 
those operating in the Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Nashville, and Birmingham metropoli- 
tan areas. 

Given its significance, there is a great need 
for full and continuing information on the 
nature and form of the transportation plan- 
ning. At a minimum, yearly inventories 
should be made by the Bureau of Public 
Roads or this committee providing informa- 
tion on the organizational machinery for 
policy and decisionmaking, who is repre- 
sented, staffing patterns, sources, and 
amounts of financing relationships to the 
comprehensive planning agencies and to 
local governments, the status of plan im- 
plementation and methodologies employed. 
Until this comparative information is avall- 
able to State highway officials and others, 
it will be difficult to evaluate the full poten- 
tialities and effects of the 1962 Highway 
Act planning provisions on comprehensive 
E and local government participa- 
tion. 

Local governments in metropolitan areas 
today need help. Each such local govern- 
ment is trying to deal with: (a) rapid and 
uneven population growth; (b) increasing 
racial and economic disparties; (c) fragmen- 
tation and overlap of governments; (d) un- 
even allocation of fiscal resources and de- 
mands for service among these governments; 
(e) constitutional and statutory restrictions; 
aoe (f) paucity of metropolitan area leader- 

p. 

Probably no one but the local governments 

ves are wise enough to solve their 
own problems. But the skills, the facts, the 
planning tools, the money, the people, the 
high performance standards, and the au- 
thority that the transportation planners and 
the State highway departments have avail- 
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able can help them. Both the transporta- 
tion and comprehensive planning staffs are 
helping direct attention to aspects of devel- 
opment in which the politician is weakest— 
orientation to the whole metropolitan area, 
and focus upon future conditions. 

Likewise, the transportation and compre- 
hensive staffs need the political 


ess will inevitably be involved in the political 
process. No plan is politically neutral. Any 
plan which concerns itself solely with tech- 
nical and engineering questions and ignores 
the questions—Who is going to be mad? 
How mad? Who is going to be glad? How 


glad?—1is headed for trouble, It is here that 


the political leaders of the governments 
within the metropolitan areas can play an 
indispensable role in transportation plan- 
ning. The members are familiar with local 
problems and the obstacles to implementing 
a transportation plan. They can serve as a 
useful communication link between planners 
and other local decisionmakers and help 
break down the isolation or political limbo 


their local electorate, and often in a position 
to initiate necessary local planned 
implementation. 

One of the exciting aspects of the trans- 
portation planning process is its potentiality 
for breaking the logjam of intergovern- 
mental action and getting local governments 
in metropolitan areas to talk to each other 
about matters of common concern, If one 
could hazard a prediction, the transportation 
planning process will serve as a catalyst for 
the creation of metropolitan councils of 
governments throughout the country. These 
are voluntary associations of elected public 
Officials from most or all of the governments 
of a metropolitan area. The first such coun- 
cil was organized in the Detroit area in 1954. 
Since then, the number has grown rapidly 
with councils now operating in such metro- 
politan areas as New York, San Francisco, 
Salem (Oreg.), Philadelphia, Seattle, and 
Washington. 

As Mr. Ives of the Housing and Home Fi- 
mance Agency described yesterday, Congress 
has just made available two-thirds match- 
ing grants to these councils. To qualify for 


grants; 

1. Voting members of the council must be, 
for the most part, elected officials, but may 
include representatives from the State gov- 
ernment, 

2. Members of the council must represent 
about 90 percent of the aggregate popula- 
tion of the political jurisdictions of the 
metropolitan area. 

3. The council must either (a) be a cor- 
poration or an entity otherwise established 
pursuant to State and local law or inter- 
state compact, or (b) have the membership 
of each participating jurisdiction authorized 
by a resolution of the governing body of the 


4 The council must have competent pro- 
fessional, technical, and administrative staff 
sufficient to carry out the activities proposed 
for Federal support. 

5. The council must be able to assure that 
the non-Federal funds to match the grant 
will be provided. 

The Congress, in this new legis- 
lation, indicated that eligtble activities may 
include studies of legal, governmental, and 
administrative problems affecting the coop- 
erating jurisdictions, the development of uni- 
form coordinated regulatory measures, the 
development of inter. ctional agree- 
ments and arrangements for Jointly provid- 
ing public services, and the development of 
programs, on a unified metropolitan basis 
where necessary, for providing and operating 
facilities proposed in comprehensive metro- 
politan plans. Eligible activities also may 
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include the collection of data and the prep- 
aration of plans and programs for land use, 
transportation, housing, economic develop- 
ment, natural resources development, com- 
munity facilities, and the general improve- 
ment of living environments. Studies may 
deal with approaches to the control and 
guidance of metropolitan development and 
more effective and equitable approaches to 
the financing of needed public facilities and 
services. 

These councils of elected officials have 
great potentialities as a logical base for both 
the continuing transportation planning proc- 
ess and the comprehensive metropolitan 
planning cooperatively carried on by the 
State and local governments. How effec- 
tive the council approach actually will be 
depends in large part on whether it brings 
out the full expression of conflicting views, 
creates an awareness of varying problems 
and interests among jurisdictions, uses ex- 
isting Federal, State, and local government 
machinery to implement council decisions, 
and develops that crucial but currently miss- 
ing ingredient of the metropolitan mix— 
regional leadership. 

Our Ad Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations has prepared a model State 
bill authorizing local governments to join 
together for the specific purpose of operating 
regional councils of governments. In many 
metropolitan areas, local governments al- 
ready have the authority through their joint 
exercise of power and interlocal contracting 
authorities to form such councils. 


CONCLUSION 


Helping achieve better communities and 
strengthen the ability of local governments 
in metropolitan areas to control their desti- 
nies are some of the major potentialities of 
the urban transportation planning process. 

Or things can go the other way. Trans- 
portation planning can be viewed as an end 
in itself. But we are really past that point. 
The continuing transportation planning 
process is well underway. Comprehensive 
metropolitan and local planning is receiving 
support at all levels of government. We are 
growing more sensitive to the links between 
physical development and social needs. 
Councils of governments and other tools of 
intergovernmental cooperation are growing. 
And, increasingly, we are achieving a na- 
tional consensus, in the words of the Presi- 
dent, on the goal of all our efforts. Our goal, 
he has emphasized, is not merely better 
transportation, housing, or recreation, it “is 
nothing less than to improve the quality of 
life for every American.” Through the trans- 
portation planning process that you have 
gotten underway; through the mutual con- 
cern, cooperation, and respect that this proc- 
ess promotes among highway officials, engi- 
neers, planners, and elected officials; and 
through meetings such as this and the Post- 
Sagamore Conference being planned for Wil- 
Uamsburg in December, this goal of quality 
can be achieved. 


The Field Tradition Continues 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, since 
September 18, 1965, much has been said 
and written about Marshall Field, Jr., 
whose untimely death saddened the Na- 
tion. I join with the other Members of 
this body who have already paid tribute 


+ 
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to this distinguished editor, publisher, 
educator, philanthropist, patriot, World 
War II veteran, husband, and father. 

Marshall Field, Jr., was a part-time 
resident of the 12th Illinois Congression- 
al District, maintaining a home at Lake 
Forest. His passing represents a loss of 
a personal friend in addition to the loss 
of a great citizen which the Nation and 
the free world has sustained. 

I am reminded today of the excellence 
of the lifetime pursuits of Marshall Field, 
Jr., as I note that two highly respected 
newspapermen have been promoted to 
carry on his plans and policies. Emmet 
Dedmon was named editor of the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times and Larry Fanning was 
named editor of the Chicago Daily News. 
During Mr. Field's administration of 
these two great metropolitan dailies, they 
worked closely with him and contributed 
significantly to the growth of their re- 
spective journals. The shadow of Mar- 
shall Field, Jr., lengthens as the institu- 
tions into which he breathed his in- 
tegrity continue to develop under the 
able guidance of those whom he chose. 
That they will carry on his dedicated 
program, keeping these newspapers in 
the best traditions of the free press, is 
not only predictable but assured. 


Adlai Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the illustri- 
ous and distinguished EUGENE MCCARTHY, 
U.S, Senator from Minnesota, sent us the 
following excerpts from “Desiderata,” by 
Max Ehrmann, which was found marked 
on the late Honorable Adlai Stevenson's 
bedside table. These excerpts from 
Desiderata“ typify the philosophy and 
character of Mr. Stevenson. I commend 
them to the attention of the Congress 
and to every American: 

(From a marked page found on Mr. 
Stevenson's bedside table) 

Go placidly amid the noise and the haste, 
and remember what peace there may be in 
silence. * * * Speak your truth quietly and 
clearly; and listen to others, even to the dull 
and the ignorant; they too have their story. 
* * * If you compare yourself with others, 
you may become vain or bitter, for always 
there will be greater and lesser persons than 
yourself. Enjoy your achievements as well as 
your plans. Keep interested in your own 
career, however humble; it is a real posses- 
sion in the changing fortunes of time. Exer- 
cise caution in your business affairs, for the 
world is full of trickery. But let this not 
blind you to what virtue there is; many per- 
sons strive for high ideals, and everywhere 
life is full of heroism. Be yourself. Espe- 
cially do not feign affection. Neither be 
cynical about love; for in the face of all 
aridity and disenchantment, it is as peren- 


not distress yourself with dark imaginings. 
Many fears are born of fatigue and loneli- 
ness. Beyond a wholesome discipline, be 
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gentle with yourself. You are a child of the 
universe no less than the trees and the stars; 
you have a right to be here. And whether or 
not it is clear to you, no doubt the universe 
is unfolding as it should. 


Federal Funds Sustaining Racial 
Inequality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the rami- 
fications of the recurrent failure of the 
administrators of the Federal job train- 
ing programs to train people for jobs 
that are available seem to spring up 
everywhere. I have repeatedly warned 
that providing training to individuals for 
jobs that are not in existence does noth- 
ing toward alleviating the unemployment 
problem; indeed it more often exacer- 
bates it for those particular individuals 
concerned. 

Today I insert in the RECORD a very 
interesting article appearing in the 
Bangor Daily News on August 20 written 
by Samuel Lubell which illuminates an- 
other unfortunate result of this lack of 
foresight of the administrators of the 
current Federal job training programs. 
In this article Mr. Lubell attributes train- 
ing of Negroes for outmoded and non- 
existent jobs to the continuation of racial 
inequality in certain parts of the coun- 
try, and a drag on the entire civil rights 
movement. 

The article follows: 

[Prom the Bangor (Maine) Daily News, 

Aug. 20, 1965 | 
BATTLE von YOUR MIND: TRAINING OF NEGROES 
Our or STep WitrH WHOLE Crvi RIGHTS 
Drive 


(By Samuel Lubell) 
On one trip through Arkansas I stopped 
to talk to the head of the school board in a 


small rural town. All of the nearby cotton 
lantations had been mechanized, cutting 
their labor needs to a 10th of what they had 
been before. I wondered what school 

had been made to adjust to the fact 
that the main source of local employment 
was gone. 

The school board proved to be the local 
banker, in his vigorous 40's. With some pride 
he explained: 

“A smalltown high school can't hire 
teachers for every subject. We've bought 


Y 


can get the science and foreign language 
courses they need to get into college.” 

When I asked about the schools attended 
by Negroes, he replied, “They go heavy on 
vocational agriculture.” 

This community, which could be so enter- 
prising in meeting the changing needs of its 
better income elements, was still training 
Negroes for work that no longer existed. 


TRAGIC NEGLECT 


That incident points to one of the more 
tragic neglects in the whole national racial 
crisis. Through most of the rural South, 
farmworkers, both Negro and white, have 
been—and still are being—displaced by trac- 
tors and mechanical pickers. Most of the 
workers have drifted into the cities—in the 
1950-60 decade alone, 1,500,000 Negroes mi- 
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grated from the South to the northern 
cities—where they have complicated every 
problem of racial adjustment. 

Last spring, while interviewing unem- 
ployed workers in 21 northern cities, I found 
that many of the Negroes in the jobless lines 
were recent arrivals from the South. They 
were highschool graduates but, when asked 
what skills they had been taught often re- 
plied “I learned how to farm.“ 

Recently Chicago Superintendent of 
Schools Benjamin Willis testified before 
Congress on some of the problems created by 
this heavy migration into Chicago. Of the 
elementary school children who were over- 
age and required special handling. Willis 
estimated that 35 percent had been born in 
the Deep South and had lived in Chicago 
less than 5 years. 

Up to now the Federal Government, for 
all its civil rights activities, has seemed vir- 
tually helpless before this problem. Govern- 
ment statisticians so ingenious in providing 
statistics on many varied subjects are unable 
to estimate what part of our racial problems 
traces back to the mechanization of South- 
ern agriculture. Federal funds are still be- 
ing use to finance useless training in farm- 
ing, not alone in the South but in many 
parts of the Midwest. 

One wonders whether a shift in emphasis 
is not needed, so that more action is directed 
at the beginning stages of our difficulties. 
Most racial troubles move in upon us from 
the past as part of a seemingly endless chain. 
The neglects of 5, 10, or 20 years ago hit us 
today; the neglects of today will hit us 5, 
10, 20 years from now—unless we reach down 
and stop the chain at an early enough point. 

Actually the problem is bigger than that 
of agricultural education alone, or of just 
Southern schools. It cuts into the whole 


stormy issue of improving the quality of 


Negro education, everywhere. Since the Su- 
preme Court's desegregation decision the 
civil rights movement has concentrated on 
breaking down school segregation. In re- 
cent months, though, some civil rights lead- 
ers have begun to argue that the attack 
should be broadened, beyond integration 
alone, to finding ways of lifting the quality 
of Negro education even in segregated 
schools. 
NEED MODERN SKILLS 


What is the more important action to be 
taken in, say, the tobacco-growing areas of 
Virginia and North Carolina? Right now the 
displacement of farm labor is still at an 
early stage—but within 3 to 5 years, as me- 
chanical harvesters are perfected, several 
hundred thousand farm jobs will be elimi- 
nated. 

In these areas is it more pressing to gain 
some degree of integration or to begin 
training young Negroes in more modern 
skills in place of vocational agriculture? 

Similarly, in all of the larger cities, both 
in the North and the South, a considerable 
degree of school segregation is certain to 
persist for many years, not by law but be- 
cause of housing patterns. While integra- 
tion should continue to be pressed. the only 
realistic choice is to seek improvements in 
existing ghetto schools. 


Resolution No. 146 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
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the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an excellent Resolution 146, 
by the American Legion pertaining to 
firearms control legislation. 

A distinguished group of American pa- 
triots, veterans, and citizens joins the 
legion of right thinking citizenry in op- 
position to harmful legislation which 
would deprive our people of the right to 
legitimately bear arms for lawful sport- 
ing purposes. 

It would seem that this resolution of 
opposition, so excellently expressed by 
thousands of Americans through their 
individual efforts and through the orga- 
nizations representing them, would lay 
to rest the outrageous firearms control 
legislation, S. 1592, the Dodd bill, and 
other legislation of like purport now 
pending before the Congress. 

Whereas, for years effort to compel regis- 
tration of all firearms by the American peo- 
ple has been steadfastly rejected as an in- 
convenience and unnecessary control, if not 
curtailment of the right of the people to 
have and bear arms guaranteed In the Con- 
stitution; and 

Whereas knowledge that a home is likely 
to have one or more guns for either sport or 
protection, which is a deterrent in this pe- 
riod of alarming crime increase: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, by the American Legion in Na- 
tional Convention assembled in Portland, 
Oreg., August 24-26, 1965, That it is opposed 
to legislation that would require Federal 
registration or control of firearms; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the American Legion rec- 
ommend that henceforth those desiring to 
purchase a concealable firearm be required to 
obtain a permit from a duly authorized local 
law enforcement officer.” 


Efficiency for Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, it goes with- 
out saying that if we could just all live 
by the Golden Rule, we would hardly 
need so many regulations. 

We do live under the law—God's and 
man's—and because of this, the more 
efficient we make our own laws, the 
better. 

I call the attention of my colleagues to 
a recent editorial in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, which praises the administra- 
tion’s reorganization of civil rights pro- 
grams. 

The paper points out that: 

Among the major changes is the transfer 
of the Community Relations Service from 
the Commerce to the Justice Department 
where it will become part of the civil rights 
enforcement program, as it should be. 


The editorial, entitled “Efficiency for 
Rights,” follows: 
[From the St. Louis 5 Sept. 29. 
1965] 


EFFICIENCY von RIGHTS 


Though the administration's reorganiza- 
tion of civil rights programs can be viewed 
as a matter of improving efficiency, it aleo 
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must be viewed in terms of the huge task 
ahead, 

Among the major changes is the transfer 
of the Community Relations Service from 
the Commerce to the Justice ent, 
where it will become part of the civil rights 
enforcement program, as it should be. 
Meanwhile the older Civil Rights Commis- 
sion will take over the Community Relations 
Service factfinding work. The Commission 
has served so well in this field that its find- 
ings helped passage of the new civil rights 
legislation. 

These moves are intended to speed the 
progress of enforcement, President Johnson 
is admittedly dissatisfied with efforts to 
speed Negro voter registration under the 
1965 Civil Rights Act. Nearly 45,000 Negroes 
have been registered by Federal examiners, 
and new voluntary compliance may have 
added another 60,000 Negroes to the voting 
lists. This is an achievement, considering 
the short time involved, but so far Federal 
registration is in effect in only 19 counties. 

As for school integration under the 1964 
Civil Rights Act, a new survey shows that 
only 7.5 percent of the Negro pupils in the 
South are attending classes with whites. In- 
tegration was not quite doubled in 1 year, 
but the advance was not as much as the 
administration expected. 

What the two most recent civil rights laws 
started was not a sudden miracle, but a 
process which will demand close Federal at- 
tention for years to come, The reorganized 
Federal machinery is better prepared for this 
long haul. 


Highway Beautification Act of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 2084) to provide for 


scenic development and road beautification 
of the Federal-aid highway systems. 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I find it 
very difficult to understand the reason- 
ing which is put before us today by pro- 
, ponents of this legislation to restrict and 
in many areas completely eliminate high- 
way advertising. Here we are, as a Con- 
gress, doing everything to build up in- 
dustry, keep the economy moving ahead, 
and to reduce unemployment and yet we 
are here considering legislation which 
if passed would strike at the heart of all 
of our efforts to build up the economy be- 
cause it actually sounds the deathknell 
for thousands of small businesses. 

My district is an area very much de- 
pendent upon the tourist industry and 
therefore has a special interest in this 
legislation, One business is particularly 
illustrative of the effect that this bill 
would have upon my district, or any 
other district which is engaged in 
tourism. 

One of the outstanding examples of 
business success from effective highway 
advertising is the Wall Drug Store, in 
Wall, S. Dak. In a town of fewer than 
1,000 people, a drug store that would 
normally employ probably no more than 
1 or 2 people has been developed into a 
thriving enterprise that today employs 
122 people during tourist season, in addi- 
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tion to the management, solely because 
of highway advertising. 

For 25 years, Wall Drug has had thou- 
sands of highway signs cleverly written, 
well displayed, causing no traffic hazard 
whatever, but doing a good, serviceable 
job of advertising the Wall Drug Store. 
The result has been that tourists have 
gone out of their way to go to Wall just 
to visit Wall Drug. 

What are the potential effects of this 
legislation on a business such as Wall 
Drug? If this antisign legislation is 
passed, the business will be finished, and 
every business in the city of Wall will 
suffer, When this bill becomes law, it 
will be impossible for the owners of Wall 
Drug to advertise their business and for 
the town to attract the traveling public. 
But the welfare and employment of those 
directly concerned with Wall Drug is 
only part of the total effect of this 
legislation. 

Eighty-seven percent of the business 
in Wall depends upon the traveling pub- 
lic. Last year alone Wall Drug put over 
$100,000 of improvements into their busi- 
ness providing winter construction jobs 
for 18 skilled personnel. Small towns 
of similar population enjoying business 
from the traveling public turn in at least 
twice as much revenue to the State as 
towns depending solely on farms and 
ranch revenue. Wall pays between 
$80,000 and $90,000 a year in sales tax 
to our State treasurer. 

I think the effects of this legislation 
are quite obvious. It is my considered 
opinion that the Federal Government 
should not set up nationwide formula 
for regulating use of private property ad- 
jacent to main highways and call upon 
the States to conform through a program 
which either rewards for conformance 
or penalizes for nonconformance. Local 
agencies are far more competent to de- 
cide what is necessary in line with 
changes which occur in connection with 
economic development and growth in the 
area, Change occurs too rapidly for the 
Federal Government authorities to keep 
pace with those in each and every locale 
across the country. 

Further, Federal control of advertis- 
ing or any other industry or business in 
the various States and municipalities is 
completely contrary to the basic philos- 
ophy of our form of government. The 
States have the right to regulate them- 
selves, 

Outdoor advertising promotes com- 
merce, creating business for both large 
and small communities. If it did not, 
advertising through this media would 
ced account for $200 million spent annu- 

y. 

The tragedy of the bill is that it runs 
counter to our every effort to support 
and aid new businesses. It means busi- 
nesses will have to close if highway ad- 
vertising even out in these great open 
expanses of the West, is curtailed. 

This is the great difficulty of making 
one law to apply to the teeming cities 
and to the great outdoor expanses. Out 
on the prairie there is little that the tour- 
ist sees crossing the country. Does it do 
any harm to have a sign saying “598 
miles to Wall Drug,” and another 5 miles 
away saying “593 miles to Wall Drug”? 
Does it do any harm to tell that travel- 
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ing public that they can get free ice 
water or other comforts at Wall Drug? 
Mr. Chairman, this is only one exam- 
ple. There are many others in my dis- 
trict which face ruination under this 
blanket legislation, and thousands across 
the Nation who will be put out of busi- 
ness Meaning many thousands of em- 
ployees who will be thrown onto relief. 
How do you build up a Nation this way? 
In conclusion, may I say that the pur- 
pose of the highway trust fund is to as- 
sist the States in building adequate high- 
ways, and no State should be deprived 
of this assistance so necessary to pro- 
vide a complete nationwide system for 
commerce and defense needs, by reason 
of not being able to qualify as a member 
in good standing of an extraneous pro- 
gram. The highway users of all the 
States furnish the funds for the trust 
fund, and they should not be denied par- 
ticipation in any portion of the highway 
program because they are not able to sup- 
port another program which is not con- 
cerned with highway construction, 


Pulaski Day, October 11, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 11, 1779, 186 years ago, Count Cas- 
imir Pulaski of Poland died defending 
America—his adopted native land. 

This Polish aristocrat throughout his 
short life of 31 years, was devoted to the 
calvary branch of the armed services. 
From his birth to his death, he was dedi- 
cated to the cause of freedom and the 
cavalry. 

During his childhood, Pulaski observed 
the group of men who defended his fa- 
ther's Polish estate from invading forces 
of Turkey and Austria. As a young 
man, he became interested in the efforts 
of Charles, son of the Polish king, to re- 
tain the province of Courtland. In 1768, 
he joined the Confederation of Bar, a 
group composed of Polish noblemen ded- 
icated to the redemption of Poland. 
Leading this group, Pulaski vigorously 
traversed Poland performing heroic 
feats. He further carried the revolt into 
Lithuania. From the mountains of Gali- 
cia in the winter of 1769-70, he earned 
a reputation as a terror to the Russians. 
Unfortunately his efforts to obtain funds 
from France and Turkey for the Con- 
federation of Bar failed and he was 
forced to leave the country of his birth. 
He escaped into Paris, France. 

It was during his stay in Paris that 
he met Benjamin Franklin. Having 
read of America’s struggle for freedom, 
Count Pulaski was most anxious to come 
to America to join the American troops. 
Subsequently, Mr. Franklin wrote a letter 
of introduction to George Washington in 
Pulaski’s behalf stating his own high 
regard of the count. 

Upon Count Pulaski's arrival in Amer- 
ica, he was introduced to George Wash- 
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ington by Lafayette. General Washing- 
ton was very much impressed by Count 
Pulaski’s charm and heroic background 
in defense of his country’s liberty against 
Russia, Austria and Prussia. Washing- 
ton strongly recommended to the Con- 
gress that Pulaski be commissioned an 
American Brigadier General, 

After Congress concurred with Wash- 
ington's recommendaiton, Pulaski dis- 
tinguished himself in the American Rev- 
olution. In September of 1777, he vol- 
unteered in the battle of Brandywine. 
He served with great distinction in this 
encounter, Although Pulaski often 
erred and was in part responsible for 
several military disasters, Congress, sup- 
ported by Washington, permitted him to 
organize an independent corps of cavalry 
to be established in Baltimore, Md. 

This cavalry was to protect the Ameri- 
can supplies at Egg Harbor, NJ. How- 
ever, on October 15, the British slashed 
this legion at Egg Harbor. Pulaski then 
commanded the cavalry during the win- 
ter of 1777 at Trenton and later scouted 
for supplies for our famishing troops at 
Valley Forge. Indian massacres that 
followed in Cherry Valley resulted in 
Pulaski’s orders to report for Minisink 
on the Delaware River. It was in the 
idle town of Minisink that the vigorous 
Count became restless for action as most 
energetic leaders do. He wished to re- 
turn to Poland. 

On February 2, 1779, 3 months later, 
he joined Gen. Benjamin Lincoln in 
South Carolina. Arriving in Charles- 
town on May 8, he was confronted with 
the approach of General Provost north- 
ward from Savannah. He rushed to aid 
on the defense but was decisively re- 
pelled. 

During this summer, Pulaski had high 
hopes for victory. -He now felt he could 
do for America what he had sought. He 
had devoted soldiers and an abundance 
of work. Furthermore, it was reported 
that finally Congress was to resolve to 
grant his requests. 

Pulaski again joined General Lincoln 
as he prepared with a French fleet to at- 
tack Savannah. On October 9, Pulaski, 
heading his cavalry, charged into the 
enemy lines at Savannah. During his 
gallant charge, he was mortally 
wounded. Two days later aboard the 
ship Wasp, he died. The surgeons had 
been unsuccessful in removing the fatal 
bullet. 

Today we commemorate Count Casi- 
mir Pulaski whose selfless devotion has 
become a symbol of liberty. Indeed, he 
was a man of honor and integrity. 


Oar First Lady, Mrs. Johnson, Has 
Earned the Gratitude of the Country 


SPEECH 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 
IN THE E an OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration. the bill (S. 2084) to provide 
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for scenic development and road beautifica- 
tion of the Federal-ald highway systems. 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the passage of 8. 2084, the 
Highway Beautification Act of 1965, by 
this House early this morning was a vic- 
tory for those who seek to preserve the 
natural beauty of our country. 

It was a legislative triumph for the 
Congress and a reflection of our support 
of the “Keep America Beautiful” pro- 
gram to which our First Lady, Mrs. John- 
son, has devoted her time and energies. 
She is to be commended for the leader- 
ship which she has displayed in this pro- 
gram to retain the natural beauties of 
our country. She has earned the grati- 
tude of the entire Nation, for the passage 
of S. 2084 was a triumph for the Nation. 


Two Able Public Servants Rewarded by 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the President has emphasized 
on several occasions that the chief cri- 
terion for his top appointments is ability. 
Nothing demonstrates his sincerity bet- 
ter than the recent appointment of Post- 
master General Gronouski as Ambas- 
sador to Poland and the elevation of 
Larry O’Brien to Postmaster General. 

Both are able men. Both were ap- 
pointed by President Kennedy. They 
served him with competence, and they 
continued that valuable service under 
President Johnson. The President 
looked to them when he had important 
positions of responsibility to fill. 

This point is incisively made in the 
August 31 Nashville Tennessean, and I 
ask consent to insert this editorial in 
the Recorp at this time. 

The editorial follows: 

{From the Nashville Tennessean, Aug, 31, 
1965] 
Two ABLE PUBLIC SERVANTS REWARDED BY 
PRESIDENT 2 

President Johnson selected wisely when he 
named John Gronouski the new Ambas- 
sador to Poland and placed Mr. Lawrence 
O'Brien in the Cabinet as Postmaster Gen- 
eral, succeeding Mr. Gronouski. 

These nominations by Mr. Johnson are far 
more than political rewards to political 
friends. Both Mr. Gronouski and Mr. O’Brien 
are able men. They come from different 
sections of the Nation—even as their an- 
cestors came to America from different parts 
of the world—and they come from different 
backgrounds. But each in his own way rep- 
resents the very best that the American po- 
litical system can develop and offer in the 
way of public servants. 

Mr. Gronouski—actually it is Dr. Gronou- 
ski, by virtue of a Ph. D. earned at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin—is an intellectual who 
was a college professor before he entered 
Government service at the State level. Presi- 
dent Kennedy picked him to be Postmaster 
General—the last Cabinet appointment he 
made before his assassination. 

As Postmaster General he was a candid 
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critic of the bureaucracy in his department, 
once commenting that he was surprised that 
he ever got a letter malled to him. He 
worked to shake his department out of its 
lethargy—and to some degree he was suc- 
cessful 


His name, his candor, and his strong will 
will make him an effective voice for his na- 
tion in the country from which his grand- 
father immigrated to America. 

Mr. O'Brien's life has always been involved 
in the world of politics and public relations. 
As a child he worked with his father, an 
Irish hotelkeeper in Boston, in ward politics. 
In 1950 Mr. O'Brien saw a flash of great 
promise in a young Congressman from 
Massachusetts. He selected Mr. Kennedy 
and dedicated all his efforta to helping make 
him the President. He was with Mr. Kennedy 
all the way—even to the end at Dallas. 

After President Kennedy was elected in 
1960 Mr. O’Brien reportedly had hoped he 
would be Postmaster General. But the Presi- 
dent needed his talents elsewhere—in the 
area of legislation. And so Mr. O'Brien went 
to work on the White House staff, striv- 
ing to push through a sometimes stubborn 
Congress, the New Frontier program. 

He worked diligently—even courageously. 
His job was never easy, Much of the pro- 
gram came into law after Mr. Kennedy's 
death. 

President Johnson—who has a telling way 
with Congress—graciously paid great trib- 
ute to Mr. O’Brien for his work in getting 
the Kennedy-Johnson legislative program 
enacted. 

Neither of the two new appointees was 
Neither came 


House both demonstrated loyalty to his ad- 
ministration. They put their best talents to 
work to help make Mr, Johnson's Presidency 
a success. 

There is every reason to believe that both 
would have continued to serve in their jobs 
or would have vacated their jobs if Mr. 
Johnson had desired it. The President has 
promoted them. And even the most severe 
critics of the administrations will be hard 
pressed to find fault with these appointments 
which show politics to be, not a dirty busi- 
ness but a most worthwhile business because 
it offers able men the opportunity to give 
high service to their country. 


Ban Aid and Other Benefits to Nations 
Doing Business-as-Usual With North 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
just a week ago that the House of Rep- 
resentatives considered the conference 
report on the 1966 foreign aid appropri- 
ations bill. You will recall at the time I 
offered a motion to recommit the bill to 
conference with instructions that the 
House insist on its strong language pro- 
hibiting the giving of aid to any nation 
which engages in the shipment of stra- 
tegic materials to North Vietnam. It 
was disappointing to me to see this mo- 
tion defeated by the narrow margin of 
only 10 votes. 

In reading the committee report on 
HR, 11135, Sugar Act Amendments of 
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1965, which soon will be debated in the 
House, I note that a similar amendment 
relating to the assignment of sugar 
quotas to those nations who trade or 
ship goods to North Vietnam was offered 
by my colleague, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. DoLE]. It was rejected by 
the committee on the grounds that the 
bill already contained language which 
would take care of such situations. 

The bill leaves to the discretion of the 
President the withholding or suspension 
of sugar quotas and similarly the foreign 
aid appropriations bill contained lan- 
guage delegating the President discre- 
tionary authority to withhold foreign aid 
money. 

While I do not question the President's 
judgment, I strongly feel that the Con- 
gress, which holds the constitutional 
power over the pursestrings, should be 
clearly on record in opposition to giving 
foreign aid or other economic benefits 
to those nations who continue business 
as usual with the Communists of North 
Vietnam. 

American servicemen are each day 
risking their lives in behalf of freedom 
in southeast Asia. The casualty lists are 
growing. The very least we can do for 
our military forces in Vietnam is dem- 
onstrate our confidence and support for 
them by meaningful legislative actions 
relating to the American commitment 
to South Vietnam. 

How can we explain a 10-vote rejection 
of a ban on aid to nations doing business 
with North Vietnam to the wounded 
men or the survivors of the Ist Inf an- 
try Division squad which recently suf- 
fered the loss of all its members on a 
patrol in the combat zone? 

How can we explain the refusal of the 
Congress to write strong prohibitions 
into sugar legislation to the parents, 
wives, and children of the more than 
130,000 Americans now in Vietnam? 

Under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
news dispatch published in the Wichita, 
Kans., Beacon on October 5, 1965, which 
certainly illustrates the nature and seri- 
ousness of the war in which America is 
involved: 

Conc Wirt Our Kansas Uxrr 

Satcon,—The famed ist Infantry Division 
from Fort Riley, Kans., lost every member of 
a squad on patrol in the jungle 15 miles 
northeast of Saigon today, a military spokes- 
man reported. 

All members of the patrol were killed or 
wounded by Vietcong guerrillas. A squad 
usually has about 12 members. 

The “Big Red One” also was in action to- 
day in infamous zone D, 30 miles north of 
Saigon. 

8 from Phuoc Vinh village said 
a major force of the Ist Division was carry- 
ing out a 3-day sweep of the zone but so far 
had had only light contact with the enemy. 
The Americans suffered a few minor frag- 
ment wounds. 

Two Vietcong battalions (up to 1,200 men) 
were reported in the area. 

In air action, two American planes were 
lost, and one pilot was presumably killed. 
One of the planes was hit by ground fire 
during a raid over North Vietnam. The 
other crashed in South Vietnam for un- 
known reasons. 

B-52 bombers from Guam blasted “war 
zone C“ again today in a predawn raid aimed 
at crushing tunnel headquarters of the Viet- 
cong 70 miles northwest of Saigon. 
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Farther north, in the Qui Nhon area, guer- 
rilla forces were reported using children as 
shields against American air raids, then 
shooting the children. The atrocity was wit- 
nessed by Maj. B. H. Mann, a Marine Corps 
helicopter pilot. 

The ambushed patrol of the U.S. Army's 
ist Infantry Division was attacked as it was 
returning from a nighttime search-and-kill 
mission in the Bien Hoa area shortly before 
sunrise. Another American patrol in the 
area heard the sound of battle and tried to 
work its way through jungle to help repulse 
the guerrillas. 

But the Vietcong had fied by the time the 
patrol arrived. American casualties were 
described as heavy,“ Two Vietcong bodies 
were found. 

Mann said he saw 18 people getting into 
a boat at the water's edge. As it started 
across the river, Mann said he saw children 
in the group and radioed the air controller 
not to order strafing runs on the boat. 

“The men sat in the boat and held the 
children as two persons poled the boat,” 
Mann said. “As they approached the other 
shore, the men stood up and threw the chil- 
dren into the water and ran ashore. 

“As soon as the men had cleared the 
area, persons on the peninsula opened fire 
on the children. Several were hit and at 
least one appeared to be dead. 

“I circled to investigate the firing and the 
Vietcong opened fire at me and hit the fuel 
tank, forcing me to make an emergency 
landing.” 

At Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, Premier 
Nguyen Cro Ky, of South Vietnam, said 
Communists are “gradually losing what pop- 
ular support they had” in his country. 

He said recent estimates of refugees from 
Communist zones and defectors from Viet- 
cong ranks have proven this. 

His government, Ky said, “has begun to 
create hope“ and the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple are “now beginning to think of certain 
victory.” 

U.S. military officials sald American mili- 
tary personnel in South Vietnam totaled 
131,700 as of September 30. They said this 
included 75,600 Army, 5,830 Navy, 36,900 Ma- 
rines, 18,100 Air Force, and 270 Coast Guard. 

There has been speculation here continu- 
ing buildup of American strength may go as 
high as 200,000 men by year’s end. 


The Real Alabama—Part LXXIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, Alabama’s forest products in- 
dustry is awakening the respectful atten- 
tion of the Nation. With the help of 
extensive research and the energy and 
immagination of Alabama’s people, the 
industry is expanding until now it is the 
State’s second largest dollar producer. 

I include in my remarks an article 
summarizing that expansion: 

Based on dollar value of products, forest 
products is the second largest industry in 
Alabama, now bring jobs to more than 
100,000 people in the State. 

Approximately half the $406 million of new 
and expanded industry announced in the 
State last year, including pulp and paper- 
mills, was in the forest-related industry. 

There are about 550 sawmills active in the 


State, cutting timber for use in the lumber . 
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industry, for home building and general con- 
struction. In 1962 alone, the State's sawlog 
harvest exceeded a billion board feet. 

A new and highly profitable market has 
been created for plant residues, formerly 
considered simple waste. More than 120 saw- 
mills in the State now convert slabs and 
edgings, mostly pine, into high-quality chips 
for sale to pulpmills. One in every six cords 
of pine pulpwood produced in Alabama now 
comes from chips. 

Now standing at 34 but on the rise, veneer 
Plants in Alabama draw the greater part of 
their raw material from hardwood. Most of 
that, in turn, is used for containers of various 
kinds. Veneer log production has gone be- 
yond 1 million board feet and a sizable por- 
tion of that has been shipped outside the 
State. Gums and yellow poplar are the lead- 
ing species. 

As the top-ranking producer of pine poles 
and piling in the South, this phase of the 
industry offers residual benefits to other en- 
terprises. In recent years, pines cut for this 
purpose have soared to the 850,000 level, 
about half of which are shipped to wood- 
preserving plants for treatment. There are 
25 of those plants operating today. 

One of the most exciting newcomers to the 
forest products industry is the bright future 
predicted for plywood made from Southern 
pine. Much research has been done in this 
field, and a strong and payroll-producing 
breakthrough is near. Scotch Lumber, a 
veteran enterprise on the Alabama scene, has 
already stepped out front with a $1 million 
facility in southwest Alabama. 

Fortunately, expanding forest management 
practices have assured continued abundance 
of the green gold that blankets the State. 


Uganda Celebrates 3 Years’ Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow will mark 3 years of independ- 
ence for the people of Uganda. Al- 
though they are still a member of the 
Commonwealth of Nations, Uganda was 
granted full internal self-government on 
March 1, 1962, and became independent 
on October 9, 1962. 

The economy of Uganda is still heavily 
dependent upon exporting agricultural 
products, but increased attention is being 
given to exploiting sources of outside as- 
sistance. A step in this direction was 
the award of a loan by the World Bank 
for electricity development. A 5-year de- 
velopment plan, based largely on the rec- 
ommendations made by the Bank, was 
started in 1962. 

The United States is encouraging the 
Government of Uganda in a program to 
increase agricultural production and to 
make use of the limited mineral resources 
of the country. We also have an AID 
program providing educational assist- 
ance. 

Mr. Speaker, on this occasion, I want 
to extend my congratulations and best 
wishes to the people of Uganda; to their 
President, Sir Edward Frederick Mutesa 
II; and to their Ambassador to the 
United States, Dr. Solomon Bayo Asea. 
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John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, a Mem- 
ber has recently introduced legislation 
to change the site of the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts 
from the Potomac River location chosen 
by the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission and approved by Congress. 

This legislation has stimulated a little 
flutter of statements by opponents of 
the Potomac site which are in many in- 
stances factually incorrect and extreme- 
ly misleading. 

Regrettably, some of those most in- 
terested in the provision of facilities for 
the performing arts could be misled and 
disturbed by rumors and distortions, 

DELAY COULD BE FATAL 


At a time when all the land needed 
for the Center has been acquired on the 
river site, when the site has been long 
since formally dedicated, when demoli- 
tion has begun, when the plans for the 
building are practically complete, and 
when the general construction contract 
is soon to be awarded, I am simply at a 
loss to understand how a question of re- 
locating the Kennedy Center now could 
be raised or seriously considered. 

The only conceivable result of again 
raising the long-settled question at this 
late date would be confusing and hard 
feelings, where none should exist. The 
Member who has raised the question has 
been heard before the Public Works 
Committee, of which I am a member, 
and before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. Almost 2 years ago, the Public 
Works Committee considered this mat- 
ter in detail and reaffirmed its earlier 
decision in favor of the present site. 

The Member who continues to oppose 
the Cultural Center locaton has been 
heard on the floor of the House, fully 
and repeatedly, on this question. His 
testimony before the Appropriations 
Committee indicates some concern with 
protecting the Watergate Inn. This 
property has now been condemned and 
is owned by the U.S. Government. Re- 
gardless of the basis of the member's 
position, he has made it clear on several 
occasions, and it has been fully and am- 
ply considered. 

And this position has been rejected 
repeatedly. How often can a Member 
wish reconsideration of an action of 
this House? The site has been before 
the Congress on four occasions, the most 
recent last year, since it was originally 
accepted on the recommendation of the 
National Capital Planning Commission. 
It has been approved by three Presi- 
dents. It was dedicated by President 
Johnson on December 2, 1964, in a mov- 
ing speech which called the location 
“most beautiful.” This speech was in- 
serted into the Rxconp last week by my 
distinguished colleague on the Board of 
Trustees, Senator SALTONSTALL. 
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I am reminded of a poem which I read 
many years ago. I'm not certain of the 
author, though it could have been Kip- 
ling. It is, I think, apropo: 

They pew dissect, and extrude to the 


The flaccid tissues of long dead issues, 
Offensive to God and mankind, 

Like vultures over an ox 

That the army has left behind. 


If the Center is built, without delay, 
where it is presently planned, we know 
that it will be a reality. If it is subjected 
to delays and reconsiderations, we have 
no way of knowing that it will ever be 
built. We have been too long a deprived 
capital city, in comparison with the great 
capitals of the world, with respect to ade- 
quate facilities for the performing arts. 
The Congress recognized this fact when 
it authorized the Center. Further delay 
would be not only ridiculous but inde- 
fensible. 

For example, very soon the Royal Dan- 
ish Ballet is to perform in the Coliseum, 
which experts say is perhaps as poorly 
suited for ballet as a place could be. But 
more delay is asked, to select another 
site, to redesign the building, to acquire 
more land, to raise more money. In 
short, we are being asked to retrace the 
steps taken for the last 7 years which 
finally have brought us within sight of 
the goal. 

If another site were chosen, what 
then? After land had been acquired, a 
building designed, funds raised, and 
ground broken, suppose another site then 
might be proposed. We would be asked 
to change again, to reconsider. 

If we did not proceed with present 
plans, it would be most doubtful that the 
Nation’s memorial to President Ken- 
nedy would ever be built in the form of a 
center for performing arts. Delay after 
delay would kill the project, if it were 
not studied to death under the pretext of 
selecting another site. 

Can the Center's critics ever be per- 
manently satisfied, or would the Con- 
gress be perpetually reconsidering? Just 
as we never can expect unanimity on any 
site, we never can expect unanimity on 
the architectural design. The people le- 
gally charged with the responsibility 
have to make a decision and then stick 
with that decision, just as in any under- 
taking under the sun that ever finds fru- 
ition in reality. 

DESIGN CRITICISMS 


A group of architects has criticized 
Edward D. Stone’s design for the Ken- 
medy Center. We remember the an- 
guished cries from some of that frater- 
nity when we extended the East Front 
of the Capitol when we built the new 
Senate Office Building, when we con- 
structed the Rayburn Building. If we 
had stopped each time some self-styled 
and self-appointed critic had disagreed, 
nothing would have been accomplished 
in the past decade. 

Are these critics the same ones who 
proposed to surround the historic Octo- 
gon House with a modern office building? 
Do they feel that the Potomac will be 
made more beautiful by the massive 
apartment houses of Watergate Town 
than by the Kennedy Center? What as- 
surance do we have that they could do 
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better in the redesigning that would be 
necessitated by a change of location? 
We have no such assurance, nor do we 
have any reason to believe that a new 
design would not be then bombarded 
by still other architects and critics, and 
that the same bickering would not be re- 
peated. In fact, we have ample reason 
to believe that precisely this would hap- 
pen, ad infinitum and ad nauseum. 

Truly, I believe that, if our modern 
architectural critics had been present 
when Moses came down from Mount 
Sinai with the sacred tablets of stone, 
they would have found something in 
them to criticize. Indeed, they might 
have demanded that they be redone. 

I have been privileged to serve as one 
of the trustees of the Center, a member 
of the board that selected Edward D. 
Stone as architect and approved his de- 
sign. Critics, apart from their esthetic 
taste, have argued that the building does 
not furnish enough facilities. In actual- 
ity, the Center will ingeniously and ar- 
tistically furnish under one roof, a va- 
riety of facilities: for grand operat, mu- 
sical comedy, ballet, for musical per- 
formances from the full symphony to the 
solo recital, for plays, motion pictures, 
and even for small experimental pro- 
duction uses, 

ACCESSISILITY 

Opponents argue that the Center will 
be inaccessible. My recollection as a 
trustee was that the plans for the Center 
provided more than adequate access to 
the river site. My recollection is com- 
pletely verified by information furnished 
by the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission. I am informed that the ques- 
tion of accessibility of the Kennedy Cen- 
ter was among the issues considered by 
the special task force appointed by the 
NCPC and by the Commission itself, 

Disregarding the catchiness of the 
slogan which had been used to charac- 
terize the road network to the south and 
east of the Center, the task force, the 
Federal Projects Committee of NCPC 
which was chaired by the distinguished 
architect, Paul Thiry, and the NCPC it- 
self found that the Center had adequate 
vehicular and pedestrian accessibility. 
Where the task force had criticisms of 
the original design, the plans were 
changed to accommodate design to the 
criticisms, with the following results: 

At the north end of the building, the 
garage exits will be used also as en- 
trances making it possible to enter the 
garage directly from New Hampshire 
Avenue, thereby eliminating the need for 
all traffic to cross the Plaza. This makes 
the Plaza a more attractive place for the 
discharge of patrons at the building en- 
trances. 

Also at the north end of the building 
it is possible to make an entrance to the 
Jower level of the garage directly off Rock 
Creek and Potomac Parkway. Such an 
entrance is directly complementary to 
the exit which is provided there. Traffic 
destined to the Center from the north via 
the parkway can make a direct entrance 
into the Center. 

At the south end of the garage it is 
possible to enter directly from the park- 
way. This entrance is also operated as 
an exit, thereby giving direct access out 
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of the garage into the parkway for such 
routes as Arlington Memorial Bridge and 
Constitution Avenue. The maximum ac- 
cess to and from the parkway is provided 
since the Kennedy Center is a facility 
located in the park on park land, served 
directly by the parkway road system. 

Vehicular access is also provided from 
the Inner Loop by ramps, and an en- 
trance for official parties is provided 
which will cause no interruption of traffic 
at other entrances. By this design the 
road network which serves the Center 
is turned to positive advantage rather 
than being a disadvantage, providing for 
12 lanes of ingress and egress. 

Because the Inner Loop is designed to 
connect with various freeway “legs,” 
two interstate highways, the Anacostia 
Freeway, both George Washington Me- 
morial Parkways, and via these routes to 
the Capital Beltway, speedy automobile 
access to the Center site is provided to 
all parts of the metropolitan area. The 
river site takes advantage of the compre- 
hensive highway planning for the area 
in a way which would be completely lost 
in a Pennsylvania Avenue site, where ac- 
cess would be impeded by a welter of grid 
plat streets and a barrier of traffic lights 
in all directions. 

For passengers who arrive by bus, a 
700-foot covered unloading area is pro- 
vided at the plaza entrance. It is not 
unreasonable to predict that the genera- 
tion of demand for bus transportation by 
the Center will result in f adequate 
bus routes to it. D.C. Transit has always 
been most willing to service profitable 
areas, by regular routes, special bus serv- 
ice, and by minibus, as required. 

The location of a subway stop in the 
vicinity of the Center has not been as 
precisely determined as have the loca- 
tion of stops in the downtown area. 
While subway service to the Center will 
not be available for 2 or 3 years after 
the completion of the Center under pres- 
ent plans, there is no reason to believe 
that planning of the subway will ignore 
an important facility such as the Center. 
Rather, it is to be expected that subway 
design will take due consideration of its 
relation to the Center, regardless of the 
location of the Center. 

PEDESTRIAN ACCESS 


Pedestrian access to the Center will be 
superior to pedestrian access to the un- 
improved Center site as regards safety, 
and almost all existing pedestrian routes 
will be preserved. Pedestrian safety will 
be increased and routes which presently 
do not exist will be opened up by the 
construction of pedestrian overpasses. 

Apart from pedestrians coming di- 
rectly from the Watergate Town and 
directly to the Plaza along New Hamp- 
shire Avenue, it is not really known 
whether pedestrian attendance at per- 
formances will be truly significant in 
numbers. Nevertheless, ample pedes- 
trian walks are provided from other 
routes in anticipation of daytime tourist 
visits. Pedestrian access from all quar- 
ters is both more direct and vastly more 
safe than pedestrian access to the Jeffer- 
son Memorial or the Lincoln Memorial. 

My conclusion is that the Potomac site 
is more accessible to most of the District 
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of Columbia and to suburban Maryland 
and Virginia than would be the location 
which has been proposed on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. The task force also did 
a complete analysis of unloading from 
all types of vehicles: private cars, taxis, 
and buses, and concluded that unloading 
capacity is moye than adequate to serve 
the peak demand. 
LOCATION AND PRICES 


Mr. Speaker, there has also been a con- 
siderable amount of nonsense in the 
press about the prospective price of per- 
formances at the Kennedy Center. Let 
me say first of all that there is no rela- 
tion whatsoever between the site of the 
Center and the price of performances. 
Senator Crark has demonstrated that 
the cost of the proposed Pennsylvania 
Avenue site would be considerably 
greater than building on the river site. 
This would lead to the conclusion that 
prices would have to be higher on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue than on the river, as a 
simple matter of economics. 

I know as a trustee that there has been 
consideration of the use of Center facili- 
ties by the Smithsonian Institution of 
educational and public service programs. 
Such programs would undoubtedly be 
free. The program committee, chaired 
by Mr. Arthur Schlesinger, has fully in 
mind the obligation to make programs 
available at moderate prices or free. 

For example, the Kennedy Center and 
the Lincoln Center recently sponsored 
an International University Choral Fes- 
tival at the National Cathedral, and at 
least half the audience only paid $2. The 
National Opera Company, a joint venture 
of the Kennedy Center and the Metropol- 
itan Opera, will play in large cities and 
small towns and on college campuses 
during the coming year, at moderate 
prices which will result in a deficit in 
many places. This deficit will be ab- 
sorbed to make this public service avail- 
able. 

Mr. Speaker, we have been very fortu- 
nate that the Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Kennedy Center, Mr. 
Roger Stevens, is one of the most ex- 
perienced and knowledgeable men in the 
country on all phases of the performing 
arts. He has made it clear on many 
occasions that the facilities at the Cen- 
ter will be the finest in this country for 
both the artist and the audience and the 
presentations will not be made at Broad- 
way prices. 

We have in mind an endowment pro- 
gram to help students, children, vet- 
erans, and the handicapped. 

People who are ignorant of the plans 
of the Kennedy Center to live up to its 
obligation, required by law, to foster and 
encourage the performing arts, are in no 
position to criticize these plans. Still 
less is it possible to relate the location to 
a program which is still in the process of 
formulation. 

Mr. Speaker, not only is there no sub- 
stance in the arguments advanced 
against the river site. When they are 
dissipated like the morning fog they re- 
semble, we are left with the hard, prac- 
tical, crystal-clear facts that the river 
site is the best site available, that it is 
the site which has been chosen, and that 
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it is the site upon which the Center is 
being built now. 

This was the conclusion of WTOP 
radio and television in an editorial 
broadcast on September 26 and 27. 

New CULTURAL CENTER 

There's something about Washington for 
almost everyone to dislike, and still it’s an 
inspiring and wonderful city. The Treasury 
Building sits where it does in interruption 
of the White House-to-Capital vista because 
an irritated, temper-ridden President An- 
drew Jackson tired of argument and said 
put it there. 

The Pentagon has been reviled as an ar- 
chitectural monstrosity, and lately the third 
House Office Bullding has been lumped into 
the same category. But they serve their pur- 
poses somehow and for every target, of 
course, there is a defender. We would like 
to step into that role with respect to the 
new cultural center. 

This outstanding prospective memorial to 
the late President Kennedy’s intense interest 
in the arts is to be built beside the Potomac 
near the Theodore Roosevelt Bridge. Critics 
of the plan with considerable reason have 
called attention to shortcomings in the site 
away from the center of town, cramped for 
potential parking space, unsuitable as a ter- 
minal point for auto travel, and too far from 
anywhere to walk. The critics, their ranks 
newly enlarged by an informal group of 
close to four-score distinguished Washing- 
tonians, would like the project delayed, re- 
studied, and presumably moved in whole or 
in pieces to the central city to enhance the 
Pennsylvania area and downtown redevelop- 
ment plans. Somthing might be gained from 
this, but something far more, we believe, 
would be lost. What would be lost in our 
judgment, would be the cultural center it- 
self, 


It's hard to believe that trying to push 
the project through Congress now in some 
other form could meet with any immediate 
success. Such an effort might result in 
scrapping the whole thing. Faults now for- 
seen can be resolved at least in part. We 
have the money, we have the site, we have 
the go-ahead. The thing to do now is build 
it and enjoy it—as one more new contribu- 
tion to an inspiring and wonderful city. 

This was a WTOP editorial, Frank Wilson 
speaking for WTOP. 


Soil 7 vition Society of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, at its 
annual convention, held in Philadelphia 


August 22-25, the Soil Conservation So- 


ciety of America bestowed its highest 
honor on a distinguished Tennessean 
when it awarded the degree of fellow 
to Joseph Ralph Sasser, of Tennessee. 
This degree was given in “recognition 
of his exceptionally outstanding achieve- 
ment and leadership in the field of soil 
and water conservation.” The Soil Con- 
servation Society of America was 
founded by the late Dr. Hugh Hammond 
Bennett, who is known as the father of 
soil conservation in America. 

This society’s membership is made up 
of dedicated professional conservation- 
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ists in America and throughout the free 
world. Within the ranks of this notable 
society are many of the world's recog- 
nized leaders in the conservation of our 
natural resources. We all owe a great 
debt of gratitude to this society for its 
noble work and its professional excel- 
lence in promoting the science and art 
of good land use. 

To be singled out by one's peers for ex- 
ceptional achievement, and public rec- 
ognized by an award that is international 
in scope, is indeed a high honor, In 
Tennessee we are all proud of Ralph Sas- 
ser. This award did not come as a com- 
plete surprise to us for we have long 
known of his devotion to duty and the 
continuous excellent leadership he has 
given, over the years, to the soil conserva- 
tion work in our State. He has served 
as State conservationist for the Soil Con- 
servation Service in Tennessee since 1952, 
He rose from the lowest field rank in 
this agency to its highest position in the 
State. 

He served valiantly in the U.S. Marine 
Corps in the famed 1st Marine Division 
in the Pacific during World War II. He 
returned after the war and moved up the 
professional ladder through energetic 
actions, diligence, and devotion to en- 
lightened public service in the field of 
natural resources conservation and de- 
velopment. He is an exceedingly able 
public service career administrator and 
leads a highly competent, industrious 
corps of professional conservationists in 
the Soil Conservation Service in Tennes- 


See. 

Ralph Sasser is a native of Tipton 
County, Tenn., a county located in the 
Eighth Congressional District, which I 
have the honor to represent in Congress. 

I first met Ralph Sasser in 1940 when 
he became the first SCS work unit con- 
servationist in the Reelfoot Creek Soil 
Conservation District in my home 
county of Obion. I have followed his 
career in the public service with a great 
deal of interest and it is extremely pleas- 
ing to me, personally, that he has re- 
ceived this honor. 

I am happy to list here the official 
citation of the Soil Conservation Society 
of America in supporting its decision to 
bestow upon Joseph Ralph Sasser the 
degree of fellow at its convention 
recently held in Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Joseph R. Sasser, Nashville, Tenn., State 
conservationist, Soil Conservation Service. A 
graduate of the University of Tennessee with 
a B.S. degree in agriculture, Sasser taught 
vocational agriculture briefly before jo 
the Soil Conservation Service in 1935. He 
received a Littauer Foundation Fellowship for 
graduate study at Harvard University and 
that institution conferred upon him a mas- 
ter’s degree in public administration. He 
served as assistant State conservationist in 
Florida before accepting his present assign- 
ment in 1959. A leader in the rural develop- 
ment program in Tennessee, he served as a 
consultant to the Tennessee Legislative Com- 
mittee in drafting the Tennessee Watershed 
Act and In creating the Tennessee Water Re- 
sources Division. In 1958, he received a 
President's citation for his service as chair- 
man of the annual meeting program commit- 
tee of the Soil Conservation Society of 
America, He is a member of the editorial 
board of the Journal of Soil and Water 
Conservation. 
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Cooperation Along the Colorado 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to draw attention to a very significant 
development in the national water crisis 
which has caused so much concern to 
so many Members of this body, I re- 
fer to the tremendous efforts being ex- 
erted by representatives of the Colorado 
River Basin States to bring about a 
seven-State agreement on a common so- 
lution to their water problems. 


The consensus agreement recently 
drafted by the Colorado River Basin 
States representatives has been endorsed 
by the Colorado River Board of Cali- 
fornia. We are hopeful that all the 
other States involved will take similar 
action and thus give concrete form to 
the first basin cooperation in more than 
40 years. 


I place in the Recor at this time the 
text of the statements signifying Cali- 
fornia’s support of the agreement, as 
well as a Los Angeles Times editorial, of 
September 29, 1965, saluting the accord: 
RESOLUTION OF COLORADO River BOARD OF 

CALIFORNIA, SEPTEMBER 23, 1965 

The Colorado River Board of California 
has considered the draft of a bill “to author- 
ize the construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of the Colorado River Basin project," 
dated September 20, 1965. This has been 
drafted by representatives of the upper and 
lower basin States, 

The bili incorporates the features of leg- 
islation previously recommended by the 
Colorado River Board and introduced by the 
California and Arizona delegations. These 
Include the authorization of the Central 
Arizona project, but subject to priorities 
protect existing projects in California to the 
extent of 4.4 million acre-feet annually until 
at least 2.5 million acre-feet annually is im- 
ported into Colorado, This is the additional 
water required to prevent shortages in the 
7.5 million acre-feet which the Supreme 
Court apportioned among Arizona, Califor- 
nia, and Nevada. The bill instructs the 
Secretary to investigate sources from which 
this and additional quantities of water can 
be imported into the Colorado to meet the 
expected shortages in both the upper and 
lower basins. It tells him to do so from 
areas for surplus from which the water can 
be imported without injury to any area of 
origin. The bill properly treats the Mexican 
Water Treaty as a national obligation and 
relieves both the upper and lower basin from 
that burden and from the cost of importing 
water to make good the shortage which the 
treaty occasions, It creates a development 
fund, from power revenues, to help finance 
importations. 

The compromise bill adds certain other 
features not contained in the earlier bills. 
It directs the Secretary to devise adequate 
criteria for operation of the reservoirs at 
Hooyer Dam and at Glen Canyon Dam, in 
order to minimize causes of friction between 
the upper and lower basin. It authorizes 
the construction of certain new projects in 
the upper basin, but makes this authoriza- 
tion, in most cases, conditional on the Sec- 
retary’s making a finding of their feasibility, 
This includes the necessity of a finding of 
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an adequate supply for these new projects. 

The compromise bill strengthens the protec- 

tion of areas of origin. This benefits Call- 

fornia as a potential area of origin, as well 
ss the Columbia Basin States. 

The bill in all these provisions thus rec- 
ognizes that the full development of both 
the upper and lower bàsins is dependent 
upon the importation of large quantities of 
water, but that this must be done under con- 
ditions that are completely equitable to the 
States from which that water is imported. 
The compromise bill aliens the whole Colo- 
rado River Basin in support of a regional 
plan for the benefit of the entire basin. 

California has been represented in these 
negotiations in a fine spirit of harmony by 
men speaking for Governor Brown, Attorney 
General Lynch, and the Colorado River Board. 

The Colorado River Board of California 
recommends to Governor Brown that he 
advise the other Colorado River Basin States 
that California will join them in endorse- 
ment of the principles of the compromise bill 
and press for its enactment. 

STATEMENT BY NORTHCUTT ELY, SPECIAL As- 
SISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL AND SPECIAL 
COUNSEL TO THE COLORADO RIVER BOARD OF 
CALIFORNIA 


On Wednesday of this week I had the 
pleasure of reporting to Governor Brown and 
Attorney General Lynch, and on Thursday to 
the Colorado River Board, that we had suc- 
ceeded in negotiating an agreement between 
the Upper and Lower Colorado River Basin 
States. The Colorado River Board of Cali- 
fornia and Attorney General Lynch have 
recommended it to Governor Brown. I am 
confident that it meets his views. Today the 
boards in the States of Arizona and Colorado 
which deal with Colorado River waters are 
meeting to take action. Other States will 
act later. 

The agreement takes the form of congres- 
sional legislation, to be sponsored by the 
seven States of the basin. It is summarized 
in the board's resolution. 

The agreement ts significant to California 
for three major reasons. 

First, it is significant because of its terms, 
in which both the upper and lower basins 
now recognize the principle for which we 
contended in the Supreme Court, but which 
the Court referred to Congress for decision— 
the principle that the water supplies of 
California’s existing projects are to have a 
priority against the central Arizona project 
until enough water is imported to assure 
against any danger of shortage in the waters 
which the Court apportioned. Seven States 
can now unite to make a drive for importa- 
tion of enough water into the Colorado to 
assure all of them against a common danger, 

Second, it is significant because the upper 
and lower States have been able to agree 
on a basinwide water plan for the first time 
in 43 of controversy since they signed 
the Colorado River Compact. 

Third, and far from least, the bill unites 
California. Governor Brown, Attorney Gen- 
eral Lynch, and the Colorado River Board 
were all represented in these negotiations, 
and they are in complete accord. I was 
assisted by Wesley E. Steiner, assistant chief 
engineer of the department of water re- 
sources, and Burton J, Gindler, deputy at- 
torney general, and no man ever had finer 
support. 

The bill has a long way to go before it 
becomes law, but it is a breakthrough in 
the three respects I have named. Now, for 
the first time in several decades, there is a 
prospect of getting enough water into the 
Colorado to satisfy the reasonable aspirations 
of all seven States, a prospect which replaces 
the sad one of quarreling with our sisters 
over the water that isn't there. 
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[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, 
Sept. 29, 1965] 
COOPERATION ALONG THE COLORADO 


For the first time in four decades, all the 
Colorado River Basin States are cooperating 
on a common solution to their water prob- 
lems. 

The compromise legislation worked out by 
representatives of the seven States recognizes 
the hard truth that there Isn't nearly enough 
water in the Colorado to satisfy their future 
needs. But instead of quarreling over short- 
ages, the basin States are now working to- 
gether toward solving them. 

The only answer for the arid Southwest is, 
of course, the importation of water from 
areas of surplus. 

Each year the Columbia River, for instance, 
dumps into the ocean more than 11 times 
the entire 15 million acre-feet flow of the 
Colorado. This is water forever wasted, and 
no Nation can afford to squander so precious 
a resource. 

As drafted, the proposed new legislation 
calls for authorization of the central Arizona 
project and approval of 14 new water devel- 
opment projects in Colorado and Wyoming. 
At the same time, however, Interior Secre- 
tary Udall would be directed to seek alter- 
nate sources of water that could as 
much as 8.5 million acre-feet to the Colorado. 

To protect States which export excess 
water the compromise goes beyond the 
Colorado River legislation now pending in 
Congress. States of origin would be guar- 
anteed that they will never lack water in 
the amount—or at the price—that they can 
now provide for themselves. 

“The compromise,” said California Attor- 
ney General Thomas Lynch, “assures the 
States with water that they will never thirst 
because they have shipped water to their 
dry neighbors.” 

Financing of the importation works plus 
the $1.7 billion of new projects would be as- 
sured by the revenues from the proposed 
Marble and Bridge Canyon Dams as well as 
Hoover, Parker, and Davis Dams after payout. 

Governor Brown enthusiastically endorsed 
the compromise which was announced in 
Los Angeles by Northcutt Ely, special assist- 
ant attorney general who has long fought 
California’s water battles. 

“We stand on the threshold of one of the 
great epoch achievements in the develop- 
ment of the West,” said Brown. 

Governors of the other basin States should 
waste no time In seconding the endorsement. 


Independence of Uganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. POWELL.’ Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, October 9, Uganda will celebrate 
the third anniversary of its independent 
nationhood. On this memorable occa- 
sion, we wish to extend warm felicita- 
tions to His Excellency Sir Edward Mu- 
tesa, President of Zambia; His Excel- 
lency A, Milton Obote, the Prime Min- 
ister of Uganda; and Uganda’s Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, His Excellency 
Dr. Solomon B. Asea. 

This beautiful country located in the 
heart of Africa will also commemorate 
the second anniversary of its establish- 
ment as a republic within the British 
Commonwealth. On the first anniver- 
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sary of its independence in October 1963, 
Uganda ceased to be tied to the British 
crown. On this occasion we send our 
best regards to the people of Uganda. 

Before October 9, 1962, Uganda was a 
British protectorate. The agreements 
by which the native rulers of the area 
had accepted the protection of Great 
Britain date to around the turn of the 
century. In 1955 an important step in 
the process of self-government took 
place in the inauguration of a ministerial 
form of government along the English 
tradition. Countrywide elections were 
held in 1961 and 1962. Since becoming 
independent Uganda has taken a posi- 
tion of nonalinement in international 
politics and has been a strong supporter 
of African unity. 

This nation has good prospects for 
future economic development. Last 
year its balance of trade was very good 
about twice as much in export earnings 
as spent on imports. The first 5-year 
economic growth plan is now being com- 
pleted. Future plans call for a doubling 
of the gross national product in the next 
15 years. The basis for these plans is 
a diversification of the agricultural base 
and the creation of more industries, 
mainly light in nature, within Uganda. 
One industry which is being actively 
promoted is tourism. 

Uganda has much to attract foreign 
visitors. It is one of the most beautiful 
nations in the world. On the western 
borders are the famed Mountains of the 
Moon of antiquity. There are several 
spectacular volcanoes accessible to tour- 
ists. Uganda is promoting an expansion 
of the fishing industry for both greater 
commercial sales abroad and more in- 
terest by foreign hunters and fishers. 
The country is widely known for its di- 
versity of wild animals which should at- 
tract many with a hunting, photographic, 
or scientific interest. The internal 
communication system is one of the best 
in Africa and is being improved under 
the development plans. The airport at 
Entebbe is equipped to handle interna- 
tional flights. 

There are other bases for the hopes of 
economic growth besides increased tour- 
ist income. The nation already has an 
excellent source of hydroelectric power 
in the dam on the White Nile River at 
Owens Falls. This dam now produces 
150 megawatts of power to meet the ex- 
panding domestic electricity needs. It 
also provides power to the neighboring 
country of Kenya. Another reason for 
optimism is the favorable balance of 
trade which has existed for many years 
and has provided foreign exchange re- 
serves. Furthermore, foreign capital has 
been welcomed and given inducements 
under a law passed last year. The 
Uganda Development Corporation, an 
organization with 13 years experience 
in planning economic growth, will aid 
private companies in a variety of devel- 
opment projects. 

Mr. Speaker, Uganda is a beautiful 
land, mainly inhabited by independent 
small farmers. It has great promise for 
the future. Its people are working to 
diversify and expand their economy. 
We send our most earnest hopes to them 
for a happy and successful future of 
progress and development. 
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Statue of Liberty and Emma Lazarus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time, I insert the following article 
in the Recorp written by Philip Slomo- 
vitz, who is the distinguished editor of 
the Jewish News in my district. The ar- 
ticle is a tribute to Emma Lazarus. 

STATUE or LIBERTY, 80—EMMA LAZARUS, 

FREEDOM'S BARD 
(By Philip Slomovitz) 

On the 80th anniversary of the arrival of 
the Statue of Liberty in New York's harbor, 
on the French warship Isere, the city of New 
York proclaimed the event as Bartholdi Day. 
It was in honor of the statue's sculptor, 
Frederic Auguste Bartholdi, who had gotten 
the idea for the historic monument from the 
French patriot Edouard de Laboulaye, in 
1865. The unveiling of the statue, after the 
fruition of the idea given to Bartholdi, took 
place on October 28, 1886. 

The occasion recalls the history of the 
statue and the link with it of the great 
American Emma Lazarus. 

It is a time to recall the history of a friend- 
ship—America’s with France. 

Presented by the people of France as a gift 
to the people of America, in tribute to the 
high ideals that animated the birth of the 
United States, the world-famous Statue of 
Liberty has become a permanent symbol of 
these ideals. 

Standing on Bedloe Island, at the entrance 
to New York Harbor, this huge symbol of 
liberty has become an inspiration to tens of 
millions who had fied to our shores from op- 
pression and tyranny abroad. For seven dec- 
ades and for three generations the towering 
figure has been a beacon of hope and joy to 
suffering multitudes for whom a new life 
began when they sailed past Miss Liberty 
with her forearm outstretched in welcome. 

Since that day 70 years ago—October 28, 
1886—-when President Grover Cleveland for- 
mally dedicated the Statue of Liberty, mil- 
lions upon millions of people have gone to 
Bedloe Island to see it. These myriads of 
visitors from every corner of the earth have 
marveled at the colossal creation of Frederic 
Auguste Bartholdi. They have been thrilled 
as they climbed up into the head and 
squeezed themselves into the crown. On the 
way down they doubtless paused to read the 
two tablets that tell of the group of French- 
men who conceived of the statue as France's 
gift to her sister republic upon the occasion 
of the centenary of its independence, and of 
_the voluntary contributions by thousands of 
Americans toward the fund for building the 
giant pedestal. 

Not far from these tablets Is a third on 
which is inscribed a poem, “The New Colos- 
sus.” The author of this poem, which sings 
the praises of the goddess of liberty in lan- 
guage that has become inerasable from the 
record of mankind's aspirations for freedom, 
was Emma Lazarus, one of the unforgotten 
geniuses of American Jewry. She was one 
of the most brilliant writers of the 19th cen- 
tury. Her life was tragically short, but her 
literary creations today are hailed among the 
most inspiring in American Jewish history. 
Her career had in it the ennobling and hu- 
manitarian qualities symbolized by the statue 
of which she wrote with prophetic fervor. 

Daughter of Moses and Esther Lazarus, 
Orthodox Jews of aristocratic Portuguese 
lineage, Emma Lazarus was born in New 
York City, July 22, 1849. Raised in wealthy 
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and sheltered surroundings, she was edu- 
cated by private tutors and spent her youth 
among the well-to-do. 

She wrote her first poem at the age of 14. 
When she was 17, she published a collection 
of her own verses and some translations. 
These promising early efforts soon flowered 
into real genius. By the time she was 21, 
the literary world began to take notice of 
Emma Lazarus, and her second volume of 
poems won acclaim from Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son and William Cullen Bryant, 

Animated by a love of the classic poets and 
writers of France and Germany, the mythol- 
ogy of the Greeks and the beauty of nature, 
Emma Lazarus’ early works bore the stamp 
of these influences. Her translations were 
devoted to the writings of Heinrich Hetne 
and Victor Hugo, and her original pieces re- 
flected a genuine sense of beauty. 

Despite the approval her poems had won 
from the public and from men of letters, 
she was yet to acquire her greatest spark of 
inspiration. She reached the peak of her 
greatness as the result of the awakening 
within her of the Hebraic spirit. It had al- 
ways been latent but was not brought to the 
surface until she was shaken out of her 
reticence and literary naivete by the pogroms 
in Russia and Romania from 1879 to 1882. 
The tragedy of these events stirred her so 
deeply that she turned her poetic genius to 
the defense of her people. 

With the zeal that takes possession of con- 
verts, Emma Lazarus abandoned the deli- 
cateness and the purposelessness that had 
characterized her youthful writings, and she 
plunged into the formulation of a solution 
to the Jewish problem. Fully a decade be- 
fore Dr. Theodor Herzl convened the First 
World Zionist Congress, her imagination was 
fired by the Palestine ideal, and she wrote a 
series of “Epistles to the Hebrews” in which 
she outlined a plan for the repatriation of 
the Jews in their ancient homeland, 

In prose and in verse, she pleaded impas- 
sionately for justice to the Jews. The vigor 
of her writing and the patent sincerity of 
her pleas gave notice that a giant advocate 
had arisen to defend the rights of the Jews. 
In poem after poem, she counseled a Zion 
rebuilt, depicted the tragedy of a harassed 
Israel and created word pictures which, for 
prophetic and beautiful expression of the 
age-long cry of the Jews, have seldom been 
equaled. 

It was inevitable that her new inspira- 
tion should have led her to the storehouse 
of her people's literary treasures. 
a study of the Hebrew language, and with- 
in 7 months read the Hebrew Bible in the 
original. From her pen came translations 
of some of the finest gems of medieval 
Hebrew poetry. At first she translated into 
English from German versions of Hebrew 
classics, but when she acquired a knowl- 
edge of Hebrew she translated from the orig- 
inal works of Solomon Ibn Gabirol, Judah 
Halevy, Moses Ben Ezra and other writers of 
the golden age in Jewish literature. 

The writing of “The New Colossus,” which 
links Emma Lazarus’ name for all time with 
the Statue of Liberty, was a direct outgrowth 
of her belated but passionate interest in the 
plight of her people. Despite her delicate 
health, she spent many days visiting the 
haggard and ragged Jewish immigrants from 
Russia and Rumania who crowded the im- 
migration station on Ward Island in 1881 
and 1882. The sight of the refugees from 
pogroms had stimulated her fervor as much 
as had the news of the persecutions in Eu- 
rope. 

Those were the years when Americans were 
asked to contribute to the $300,000 fund to 
build the pedestal on which the Statue of 
Liberty was to stand, Money was slow in 
coming in. Many devices were utilized to 
obtain the needed funds. Public-spirited 
citizens held mass meetings and social- 
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minded women organized rummage sales and 
sold souvenirs. 

Constance Gary Harrison was one of this 
group of women. She was collecting poems, 
drawings and stories for publication in a 
souvenir book to be sold for the benefit of 
the pedestal fund. When she appealed to 
Emma Lazarus for a contribution in the 
book, the Jewish poetess at first declined. 
A modest person, she was not inclined to 
write for souvenir journals. But when Mrs. 
Harrison reminded Miss Lazarus “of the god- 
dess standing on her pedestal down yonder 
in the bay and holding out her torch to 
those Russian refugees of yours whom you 
are so fond of visiting.“ she was galvanized 
into action. Miss Lazarus’ contribution to 
the souvenir book was The New Colossus,” 
a poem of such tender beauty that it was 
inscribed on a tablet fastened to the inside 
of the statue's base. 

Emma Lazarus’ declaration of faith in the 
great lady of liberty, who is perpetuating 
her message of “Give me your tired, your 
poor, your huddled masses * * I lift my 
lamp beside the golden door,” continues to 
inspire America. Among the great symbols 
of the freedom advocated by the goddess 
of liberty are the broken chains at her feet. 
There is a reminder of the great democratic 
American ideals in the tablet the great lady 
holds in her left hand, with the Inscription 
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this reminder of the statue's guardianship 
over American principles, at the golden gate 
of our land, Jointly cement an imperishable 
ideal. 

It is one of the ironies of fate that the 
life of the brilliant Jewess, of Emma Lazarus, 
liberty’s bard, should have been cut short 
in its prime. She died November 19, 1887, 
at the age of 39, a year after the Statue 
of Liberty was dedicated. 


Neighborhood Youth Corps Well-Deserved 
Praise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, so often 
we fail to realize that an investment in 
knowledge—not criticism—always pays 
the highest interest. I am referring to 
the Office of Economic Opportunity and 
its many-faceted program to alleviate 
poverty and unemployment through edu- 
cation. 

We are all aware of the constant nega- 
tive criticism OEO has been subjected to 
since its inception. Mr. Speaker, Goethe 
once said: “Correction does much, but 
encouragement does more.” We have 
been derisive long enough. Let us start 
encouraging by praising when praise is 
due. Let us end unceasing pproba- 
tion and begin giving credit for worth- 
while accomplishments. They have been 
many, though sometimes they undoubt- 
edly seem few to some of us in light of 
OEO's negative publicity. 

Today I am pleased to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a letter from 
one of my constituents. I share his ad- 
miration for one of OEO's most success- 
ful programs—the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, @ program designed to provide 
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work-training experience for unem- 
ployed young people so that their imme- 
diate employability quotient may be in- 
creased or their education resumed or 
continued. 

The letter follows: 

WEST COVINA, CALIF., 
October 4, 1965. 
Hon. RONALD B. CAMERON, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CAMERON: As a constituent and 
as one who has had close contact with the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps program, I 
should like to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my admiration for and support of this 
fine program. 

In my position as a social science instruc- 
tor for the La Puente Union High School 
district, I have had the pleasure to view the 
tangible and intangible benefits to individual 
and community as a result of the employ- 
ment by our school district of more than 
200 students. It is difficult to assess in mon- 
etary terms the increased self-respect, the 
sense of belonging, the courage to hold one’s 
head high, and the increased responsibility 
enjoyed by the young men and women who 
have participated in the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps. Tangibly, improved attend- 
ance, better grade averages, and broader par- 
ticipation in the school program by these 
young people are self-evident signs of the 
benefits of such an approach to solving one 
of the serious problems facing our Nation. 
I know from personal contact with many of 
these students that the income earned from 
their part-time Jobs with the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps has made it possible for them 
to participate more fully in the life enjoyed 
by their better endowed contemporaries, 
while their families, too, benefited by this 
increased income, 

We can ill afford, in these times of unprec- 
edented prosperity, to overlook those young 
people and their families who have not 
shared in this prosperity. Without bring- 
ing to bear the positive powers of govern- 
ment in such a fashion as the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, these young people will not 
share in the future prosperity of this boun- 
tiful land. I urge you to support further 
efforts by our Nation to enable its citizens 
and future citizens to perform useful and 
worthwhile functions while learning the 
virtues of responsibility and hard work. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS L. LINDLEY. 


The Papal Plea for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my deep and unforgettable privilege to 
be among those Members of Congress 
who traveled to New York City Monday 
for the visit of Pope Paul to the United 
Nations. 

The events of that day—so vividly 
brought to the American public through 
broadcasting media and the press—were 
most memorable. Yet there can be little 
doubt that the high point of the Pope's 
visit was his historic and moving address 
to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

That address has been read and re- 
read throughout the world because of its 
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profound message of concern for man- 
kind in a nuclear age, To those who 
heard Pope Paul speak it was evident 
that his words flowed from a deep love of 
humanity and a spiritual fervor of pur- 


pose. 

His words, “No more war; no more 
war,” were a cry for peace and order and 
progress which will echo down the halls 
of history. By this great speech Pope 
Paul justly has merited the reputation as 
a towering world figure and, thereby, 
reflected credit on the church he rep- 
resents. 

Today, as we contemplate and study 
the papal speech, let us be remined of 
the Biblical injunction to be “doers of 
the word, not hearers only.” 

In that context, let us redouble our 
search for peace in this troubled world. 
Let us resolve to work with the United 
Nations in solving the disputes among 
nations and in bringing fruitful develop- 
ment to emerging lands. 

Let us, in short, be always reminded of 
the brotherhood of all men under heaven 
and the corresponding duty of—as Pope 
Paul put it—‘“brotherly collaboration 
among peoples.” 

Among the many press statements and 
editorials on the Pope’s United Nations 
address have been two which appear to 
have caught the essence of the papal 
message. They are an editorial which 
appeared in the Milwaukee Sentinel on 
Tuesday, October 5, and the column by 
Walter Lippmann of October 7. 

I am pleased to bring these items to 
the attention of my colleagues by in- 
serting them in the Recorp at this 
point: 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel, Oct. 
5, 1965] 
Papa Piea—Porr’s Words WERE HUMBLE 

Spiritual force reached out to make a 
common bond with temporal force in the 
hope and prayer that the cross of war can be 
lifted from mankind. 

‘That, in essence, is the story of Pope Paul's 
memorable 14-hour visit in New York City, 
climaxed by his address to the United 
Nations. 

In contrast with the bitter and strident 
debate of the everyday U.N., Pope Paul's 
words were simple and humble. At the same 
time, for all the quietness of its presenta- 
tion, the message from the pontiff was loud, 
urgent and challenging. Perhaps also the 
Pope's message will be inspirational. Trou- 
bled peoples everywhere can only hope that 
the temporal leaders, to whom one of the 
world’s leading spiritual figures addressed 
himself, will get the message. The heart of 
the message is in the oath Pope Paul would 
have the world leaders take: “No more war, 
war never again.” 

But how can this heavenly state be 
achieved on earth? The Pope's address was 
filled with good counsel on attaining the 
peace which, he said, “must guide the desti- 
nies of peoples and of all mankind.” 

He spoke of the need for the spirit of equal- 
Ity— never one above the other.” He spoke 
of the evil of pride Men cannot be brothers 
if they are not humble.“ 

He spoke of the need for world order—‘“Is 
there anyone who does not see the necessity 
of coming thus progressively to the estab- 
lishment of a world authority, able to act 
eficaciously on the juridical and political 
levels?” 

The key point of Pope Paul's appeal, how- 
ever, perhaps came when he stressed the 
theme of “not mere coexistence between na- 
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tions” but the “brotherly collaboration of 
les.” 

It is a thought for the temporal leaders to 
keep always in mind as they deliberate so 
fatefully—not mere coexistence of nations, 
but brotherly collaboration of peoples. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 7, 1965] 
THE POPE aT THE U.N. 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

On Monday, when the Pope came to the 
United Nations, we witmessed an event of 
which we shall be able to appreciate the sig- 
nificance only as time goes on. His journey 
and his address were a blinding Hlumination 
in which the immediate consequences will 
only gradually become visible. “We are the 
bearer,” said the Pope, of a message for all 
mankind,” and, he went on to say, “like a 
messenger who, after a long journey, finally 
succeeds in delivering the letter which has 
been entrusted to him, so we appreciate the 
good fortune of this moment, however brief. 
which fulfills a desire nourished in the heart 
for nearly 20 centuries.” 

The letter which the Pope was at last able 
to deliver said that the church, now at peace 
with all mankind, was able to ratify the 
purposes of the United Nations, which is a 
human institution aspiring to be universal. 
That has never been possible before, Never 
before has there existed an institution in 
which there is a place for all the nations of 
the world. The moral ratification of the 
United Nations, which the Pope declared on 
Monday, could be given by him only after 
the Roman church had reached a religious 
peace—only after the religious wars and per- 
secutions of the past had been brought to 
an end. 

This historic act of ratification marks the 
progress made under the Inspiration of Pope 
John XXIII in the rejuvenation of the 
church. The modernizing church has 
brought itself into the mainstream of 
human affairs. It has done this by commit- 
ting itself to the religious reconciliation of 
mankind, and also by making itself no longer 
the support of reaction and privilege but, 
“the voice of the poor, the disinherited, the 
suffering, of those who hunger and thirst 
for justice, for the dignity of life, for free- 
dom, for well-being and progress.” 

This is the Johannine Church, of which 
Pope Paul is a faithful and convincing 
apostle, and there is now new hope in the 
world because this enormous transformation 
has gone so far. 

We must realize that the moral ratification 
of the United Nations by the Catholic Church 
does not mean and cannot mean the moral 
ratification of the policies and the behavior 
of all the member states, even of our own. 
The Pope spoke with great gentleness. But 
what he said so gently cut to the quick. No 
one who heard him attentively, or will read 
him now, can fail to realize that he was 
speaking a different language from that 
which is current and conventional. In fact, 
the Pope, who is without pride and has noth- 
ing to fear, was thinking what Is unthinkable 
for so many, and he was saying it out loud. 

His conception of the secular world is quite 
different from the conception which under- 
lles public discussion—be it in Peiping or in 
Washington. The crucial difference is that 
in the Pope's address the paramount Issue 
is not the cold war of hostile ideologies. Al- 
though religion in general and the Roman 
Church in particular have been treated as the 
chief enemies of the Communists, the Pope 
said that the pursuit of peace transcends all 
other duties, and that the paramount cru- 
sade of mankind is the crusade against war 
and for peace. 

This is a different set of values than are 
accepted as righteous in the public life of 
the warring nations. The Pope was, of 
course, intending to make this known, and 
he reached the climax of his message, so it 
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seemed to me, when he declared that the 
root of eyil in this „ hostile and quar- 
reling world “is pride, no matter how legit- 
imate it may seem to be, which provokes 
tension and struggles for prestige, for pre- 
dominance, colonialism, egoism; that 18, 
pride disrupts brotherhood.” 

We shall have heard the Pope's message 
when we have taken these words to heart. 


“No Future for Dropouts,” a Statement by 
Hon. John T. Connor, U.S. Secre- 
tary of Commerce, September 26, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the following open letter, 
dated September 26, 1965, from the Hon- 
orable John T. Conner, Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Secretary Connor's letter concerns a 
problem not peculiar to any one district 
in the United States but common to most 
districts; it is the problem of the high 
school dropout. 

Because October and November are 
the principal dropout months and be- 
cause this problem affects every Ameri- 


can community, I believe that Members 


of Congress will be interested in Secre- 
tary Connor's statement. 
No FUTURE ror DROPOUTS - 
(By John T. Connor, U.S. Secretary of 
Commerce) 

This is on the order of an open letter to 
the public. 

We have a tremendous problem confronting 
our country, and I need to ask your help in 
doing something about it right away. 
ASE if you help, have we any hope of lick- 

it. 

Many of our wonderful young people are 
about to make a big decision in their lives 
that could be disastrous. Some of them 
don't understand that they are putting their 
futures in jeopardy. Some are lured by the 
idea of earning dollars of their own. Some, 
unfortunately, desperately need to put aside 
schoolbooks and take on the adult task of 
supporting themselves or their families. 

The problem I am talking about is our 
school dropouts—the most disruptive devel- 
opment in our society since the war—and 
pos that poses the severest challenge to all 

us. 
“HORSE-AND-BUGGY LEARNING” 


Our youth is our most precious resource— 
the strength of our country's future. Yet, 
because they are young and inexperienced, 
some seem willing to face this future—and 
the nuclear age—with “horse-and-buggy 
learning,” which is the way, I think, that 
President Lyndon B. Johnson phrases it. 

If we let them, the results will be calamit- 
ous. Three-quarters of a million will leave 
school without a high school diploma in the 
coming year. Another million or so will 
quit next year; and in 10 years we will have 
32 million adult Americans in the labor force 
who will not have finished high school at a 
time when a high school education will be a 
minimal requisite for most Jobs. 

I cannot emphasize enough the meaning 
of such an alarming exodus from school in 
these changing times of ours. 
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Once it was that a young man or woman 
could leave school with a limited amount of 
formal training and still have a reasonably 
rewarding life. 

But, we live today in the midst of a 
knowledge explosion unlike any known to 
man since the golden age of Greece. Rev- 
olutionary new ideas are emerging around 
us all the time, and these affect not only 
the scientific and technological aspects of 
our lives but the social and cultural. I'm 
sure you will agree that when we land an 
American on the moon in a few years, it 
won't prove how smart we are but only how 
much more we need to learn. 

Already, we have a greater demand for 
skilled workers than unskilled, This is one 
of the reasons why we have such a high rate 
of unemployment at a peak period of pros- 
perity—even though 4 million unemployed 
is the lowest number we've had in 8 years. 
There are jobs, but the big growth in op- 
portunities has been in the white-collar area 
where nearly half the labor force was em- 
ployed last year. And the demand for pro- 
fessional and technical workers has grown 
even more. 

Today, unless you know your ’riting,” you 
cant be a clerk. Unless you know your 
rithmetic,“ you can’t be a gas station 
attendant. And unless you have a high 
school diploma, it's virtually impossible to 
get even a factory job. 

QUALITATIVE CHANGES IN THE LABOR SUPPLY 


But it isn't only the job market that's 
changing. The character and quality of our 
labor supply is changing too, mainly be- 
cause of the heavy influx of teenagers—and 
teenage dropouts—at rates running, as a re- 
sult of the youth explosion, into the mil- 
Mons every year. 

This year, for the first time, almost 4 
million boys and girls—the first of our war 
babies—will turn 18. More than 2.5 mil- 
lion new young workers will enter the labor 
force, and a considerable number of them, 
Without a high school diploma. 


THE STATISTICS OF THE PROBLEM 


Such an invasion of young, untrained, and 
inexperienced workers becomes an urgent 
ree for our country when one realizes 

at: 

We already have some 14 million young 
people, aged 16 to 24, out of school—5.1 mil- 
lion of whom are dropouts; 

Teenage unemployment is the highest of 
any group in the labor force; an estimated 
2 million youths, aged 18 to 24, had job 
problems last year; and in Juty of this year, 
the unemployment rate for young people 
was 12:3 percent—the lowest in years, but 
still more than 2% times that for all work- 
ers; 

Six out of ten of our Nation’s dropouts are 
only 16 and 17 years old, and the unemploy- 
ment rate for dropouts, aged 16 to 21, is 16.6 
percent or almost 4 times the national aver- 


Many Federal training programs have been 
Set up under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act, and the Economic Opportunity 
Act, to help our young people prepare them- 
selves for useful and productive lives, de- 
Spite educational handicaps. Others have 
been set up in the private sector by far- 
seeing civic, trade, religious, and business or- 
ganizations, such as the Lions and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

However, a great deal more remains to be 
done to equip our youth for the future—and 
to impress upon them especially, the need 
to stay in school now and complete their 
education, 

Tt is, of course, up to schools, and cer- 
tainly up to parents, to do everything in their 
Power to keep their children in school and 
to give them the best education they can 
afford. But it is too much to hope that 
Schools or parents can combat this alone— 
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without the help of every force in the com- 
munity, including business interests and 
employers. 

YOUTH OPPORTUNITY BACK-TO-SCHOOL DRIVE 

This is now an economic problem, and for 
this reason President Johnson has launched 
a massive ty back-to- 
school drive, in which we believe every cit- 
izen, and especially every businessman and 
employer can play a part. 

This summer American business responded 
with such spirit and enthusiasm to the Pres- 
ident’s appeal for summer jobs for youths 
16 to 21—at last count industry had created 
over 1 miilion jobs, nearly double what the 
President had originally hoped for—we are 
convinced we can tackle this new assign- 
ment together with success. 

THE SMALL ROLE OF THE BUSINESSMAN 


There are two ways in which businessmen 
can help: first, by. impressing upon young 
people everywhere the value of an education, 
and second, by creating part-time jobs for 
youths now in school who want to work. 

Surprisingly enough, a part-time job can 
make the difference between getting and not 
getting an education for a vast number of 
our youths. 

Dropouts are not below average in intelli- 
gence. But most do come from low income 
families and need to work. Over 40 percent, 
in fact, come from families in poverty in- 
come brackets of less than $3,000 annually. 
About half a million of our teenagers are 
primary earners in the family, and some 
20,000 are heads of families whose average 
earnings are tragically less than 62.200 a year. 

They need to work—desperately—and if 
they are to continue in school, they must be 
provided with jobs that can be combined 
with their study programs. 

In the past weeks I have written to thou- 
sands of businessmen to invite their help 
with this problem, and they have responded 
with the same enthusiasm and dedication 
that they offered In creating summer jobs for 
youth. 

Many have assured me that they now have 
or will soon get programs underway to em- 
ploy students part time during the current 
school year. Many have said that they have 
found it good business to provide employ- 
ment for cooperative and part-time students, 
or that working with young people has en- 
abled them to get an insight into the think- 
ing of our citizens of tomorrow. 

And several have come up with novel . 
tor working students into their 
a part-time basis, which I think might be 
useful for other companies to know. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York, for 
example, has worked out a cooperative pro- 
gram enabling high school students to work 
alternating weeks while attending school. 

The Aetna Life Insurance Co., of Hartford, 
Conn., which has already given part-time 
work to some 100 high school pupils over the 
past decade in their own anti-drop-out pro- 
gram won't permit their student employees 
to continue to work if they drop out of 
school. Aetna has also developed a program 
with local school authorities to identify po- 
tential dropouts, and hired 38 of them on 
condition they remain in scohol. 

Chicken Delight of California, Inc. which 
employs a great many college students who 
also need part-time jobs—has recommended 
that their store owners trim work schedules 
of students to about 20 hours a week so that 
they can maintain their college load. And 
in Chicago, the Demo-Sells Co., has worked 
out a program of splitting full-time shifts 
into several part-time jobs tailored to ac- 
commodate students’ free hours. 

There are many other courses of combat- 


servance of “career days,” individual coun- 
seling, and tuition aid programs. 
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THE KEY TO THE GREAT SOCIETY 


Our President has said that “Education is 
the key to a Great Society.” He knows that 
human enlightenment is the essential dif- 
ference between a great power and a Great 
Society. And he proposes to see to it that 
our Nation stops wasting talent and that 
anyone who wants to go to school shall have 
“the best education our Nation can afford.” 

This is the birthright of all Americans. 

Learning liberates minds, frees us from 
fear and poverty, and assures us not only of 
economic well-being but also of a rich social 
and cultural life. It made possible the suc- 
cess of the American experiment from the 
very beginning. 

I think the President summed up the real 
meaning of his battle for educational op- 
portunity for all Americans in his message 
to Congress last January, when he said: 

“Nothing matters more to the future of 
our country, not our military preparedness— 
for armed might is worthless if we lack the 
brainpower to build a world of peace; not 
our productive economy—for we cannot sus- 
tain growth without trained manpower; not 
our democratic system of government—for 
our freedom is fragile if citizens are Igno- 
rant.” 

But one doesn't have to be in Government 
to serve our youth. We all have an obliga- 
tlon to them. October and November are 
the principal dropout months—I ask you 
to act now. 


Respecting the Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, respect for the law is the only way in 
which we may even hope to maintain a 
civilized society for the protection of all 
the people. The false doctrine that we 
need not obey laws considered unjust and 
that each individual is to decide for him- 
self which laws he will obey or disobey 
can only lead to 

The following editorial from the Sand 
Mountain Reporter of Albertville, Ala., is 
well worth reading by all who are truly 
interested in the rights and responsibili- 
ties of all the people: 

RESPECTING THE LAW 

On Sunday, August 15, 1965, the Reverend 
Robert B. Watts rose in his pulpit in La Jolla, 
Calif. He began: “Last night I laid aside the 
sermon which I had prepared for today, be- 
cause of an irresistible feeling that I must 
offer certain suggestions and conclusions 
concerning the holocaust of riots through 
which we are passing.” 

Many years ago, Dr. Watts was graduated 
Phi Beta Kappa from Yale Law School. He 
practiced law in Chicago and New York. For 
several years he served as chief assistant U.S. 
attorney in New York City; he was a special 
assistant to the Attorney General of the 
United States, and the General Counsel to 
the National Labor Relations Board. Dr, 
Watts was ordained in 1958. Midway in his 
sermon we find the following 333 
read them with his distinguished career 
credentials in mind: 

“There has been advanced by various phil- 
osophical followers of Rev. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., one of the most extraordinary 
suggestions ever made in Anglo-Saxon or 
American legal annals, As a mixture of 
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sophistry and soft-headedness, brewed by 
nonlegal or corroded legal minds, I assert 
that this suggestion has spawned the pres- 
ent wave of destruction now sweeping the 
country. In brief, this proposed doctrine is 
that if any individual citizen or group of 
citizens, after meditation, come to the con- 
clusion that any law is unjust, and further 
conclude that if apprehended he or they 
are willing to accept the penalty imposed 
for violation of the law—then it becomes 
morally justifiable to break the law openly 
and notoriously. 

“Of course, the worst thing about this doc- 
trine is that there are no dividing lines in 
it. If it is valid for a small violation, it ap- 
plies equally to a more serious one, Once 
you start this approach there is no stopping. 
It is like a rollercoaster which nears the top 
of the track. Once you push it over a little 
bit it plunges all the way. 

“The amazing thing is that many clergy 
have openly and officially accepted this doc- 
trine, and large numbers of clergy have been 
sent, or have gone on their own volition, to 
southern areas for the sole purpose of ex- 
pressing racial concerns by open law defi- 
ance pursuant to this new assertion of moral 
right. Finally, we see instance after in- 
stance of reluctance on the part of elected 
officials to meet lawlessness quickly and firm- 
ly lest there be an adverse effect upon their 
personal political careers at the ballot box. 
Thank God, not all our officials are of this 
character, but too many are.” 

As tragic as they were, the California riots 
may have served a vital purpose in warning 
the sober-thinking citizens of this Nation of 
the consequences of civil disobedience. 
Such lawless riots in Alabama and elsewhere 
in the South, it seems, have elicited little 
more than contempt for the South and its 
citizens—including law enforcement offi- 
cers—from the great masses of citizens in 
other areas of the country. Now the tide 
of thinking seems to be turning. 

Let us hope that it is. For we cannot 
maintain our society in the face of wanton 
public disregard for law and order, whether 
for so-called civil rights or any other cause. 
This is a fact which Americans of all colors 
and creeds had better not ignore. 


Saga of the Federal Man and His 
Lifetime U.S. Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
following portrayal of the life of a cit- 
izen in the Great Society needs no com- 
ment. It was written by the able and 
astute reporter, Mr. Charles Nicodemus, 
of the Chicago Daily News Washington 
Bureau: 

SAGA OF FEDERAL MAN AND His LIFETIME 

U.S. BENEFITS 
(By Charles Nicodemus) 

WasnıncTON.—Ever wonder just how much 
Uncle Sam could help you out in life if you 
both really tried? 

Here’s one answer in the fictional birth- 
to-death saga of a gent we'll call Simon Poor. 
He is what we might label a Federal man: 
He gets U.S. aid whenever he can. 

From his cradle to the tomb, he's en- 
twined with his National Government. 

That broadening Federal role in our lives 
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was accelerated significantly this year by the 
89th Congress and its spate of Great Society 
legislation. 

Federal man not only can get such things 
as counseling on subjects from business to 
brides, aid for his children’s education, or 
help with his water’s chlorination. He can 
also be housed and dehoused; insured and 
inured; medicated, census-rated, smoke- 
abated, and integrated. 

We start at city general hospital. Si- 
mon's mother-to-be has just entered the 
hospital largely bullt with Hill-Burton Fed- 
eral grants. That nurse pushing her wheel- 
chair toward the maternity ward was trained 
under a federally supported program. 

The doctor who thwacks Simon's backside 
at birth has federally financed degrees. 

Simon’s mother, a charity patient, had 
used the hospital's federally financed ma- 
ternal and child welfare clinic since the 
third month of pregnancy. She'll be back 
there for postnatal care, too. 

From the moment her baby breathes his 
first, medical research, financed in bulk by 
Uncle Sam, starts fighting to keep him alive. 

That vital PKU test, for instance, given 
shortly after birth, discloses that chemical 
imbalances in the baby’s system might 
render him retarded. Federal research per- 
fected the test—and the diet that can now 
correct the deficiency. 

So starts Simon’s life. 

Simon's father dies in an industrial ac- 
cident a short time later, and social security, 
ald to the dependent children and food 
stamp programs support the family. 

The next year, the wrecker's swinging ball 
razes Simon's tenement, as urban renewal 
bite into his slum. 

Pocketing a Federal relocation payment, 
Simon and mother move to a FHA-financed 
project in the new rent-subsidy program 

For a third birthday present, Simon's moth- 
er tells him about the Federal antipoverty 


program, 

Soon, Simon is parked at a community 
action program day care center in a fed- 
erally financed neighborhood health and rec- 
reation center while his mother soaks up: 

Home ement counseling, on how 
to cook better food for Simon, and keep her- 
self and her house presentable. 

Training for a job as a practical nurse, 
through an antipoverty work experience pro- 
gram. 

Uncle Sam's present on Simon's 4th birth- 
day is the first of a long line of educational 
benefits that Simon may savor for some 20 
years. 

As a starter, he is brought up to the level 
of his more privileged peers in the anti- 
poverty campaign’s project Head Start. 

Then there are preschool medical and 
dental checkups at the neighborhood center. 
His cavities are filled, his lisp corrected and 
he gets new shoes for the walk to school. 

When he trots into kindergarten the fol- 
lowing year, it’s in a new school wing built 
with federally ted ald funds. And 
from there on, the benefits fly: 


There's teaching help from the Teacher 


Corps, 
School lunch programs, milk and more: 
Movies, maps, and globes galore, 
Library books as ne'er before; 
Counselors, psychiatrists, 
Nurses and podiatrists. 
Remedial reading, guidance tests, 
To see what course of study’s best; 
Research work and language lab. 
Picking up the growing tab: 
The newest Federal school aid bill, 
One billion-two, put in the till. 


After 8 more years in elementary school, 
becomes 
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He finds bigh school more of the same, 
with vocational training; counseling to 
back his will to stick in school; science 
equipment and mental health screening. 

As always, there's an antipoverty program 
to help out: a part-time job with the neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, sprucing up local 
parks. 

Come graduation, Simon hops one rung 
up the antipoverty ladder: He enlists for 
a 2-year stint at a Job Corps camp where 
he learns to handle heavy construction 
equipment. 

That takes him up to age 20, when Uncle 
Sam—for a change—says: “Ask not what 
your country can do for you but what you 
can do for your country.” At this point he 
is drafted. 

In 2 years, Simon Poor emerges with cor- 
poral’s stripes and another lien on the Fed- 
eral Treasury: veterans’ benefits. 

Thanks to some Army extension courses, 
Simon thinks he is now ready to tackle 
college. 

A federally aided community college gets 
him the first year. Then he enrolls at State 
U, where he finds a student union, dormitory, 
library, observatory, labs and classrooms and 
cafe, all financed by the United States of 
America. 

As for tuition and expenses, there's help 
to be had from the GI bill; low-interest 
loans under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, a Federal scholarship—which he 
can't quite swing—and another antipov- 
erty program, a summer job under college 
work-study. 

But he becomes a college dropout and a 
married man. 

From his neighborhood center, he then 
gets counseling on courtship, marriage, and 
birth control. 

The latter, however, proves deficient, be- 
cause Simon's soon writing for that ever- 
popular Federal pamphlet: “Raising Your 
Child.” 

Lacking a job, Simon Poor heads for the 
land of opportunity: Appalachia. He fig- 
ures any place Uncle Sam is spending $1 
Dillion extra a year can't be all bad. 

There, with a new company set up under 
the Regional Development Act, he lands a 
job as a heavy equipment operator, helping 
build the millions of dollars’ worth of Fed- 
erally aided roads mapped out in the Appa- 
lachia program. 

Before too long: 

His local bank fails. But why worry? 
There's Federal Deposit Insurance. 

His union president runs off with the lo- 
cal’s treasury—but he's bonded under Fed- 
eral law. 

A tornado hits his rented house. But it's 
fixed up fast with a Federal disaster loan. 

Then, trouble hits. 

Simon's bulldozer runs over his foot, ne- 
cessitating amputation. Goodby job. But 
Simon’s still cheery: 

After all, there's always workman's com- 
pensation; unemployment compensation; 
Federal rehabilitation; treatment by VA, and 
help from the Manpower Development and 
Training Act, which Simon uses to become 
an electrician. 

Soon, he's working as a civilian electrician 
at a nearby Army base. 

He buys a home with a VA loan, and gets 
another from FHA to expand it. 

The home's on a new subdivision, financed 
by the maximum HHFA $10 million loan. 
And it’s in a new suburb that has just 
bullt a sewer and water system with a com- 
munity facilities grant. 

This idyll is interrupted by the Secretary 
of Defense, who orders the Army base closed. 
This leaves Simon with no job, no mortgage 
payments, and a heart attack. At this, his 
wife has a nervous breakdown. 

But all’s well. 
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For him, there's the regional center on 
heart disease, cancer, and stroke. For her, 
there’s the community mental health clinic. 

And for the m there's a i-year 
grace period if you're tossed out of work by 
a base shutdown. 

With time growing short now, Simon 
presses on to leave no Federal benefit un- 
sampled. 

He retires and collects social security. 

He vacations in national parks; breathes 
less polluted alr; swims in depolluted water; 
Grives in cars with seat belts and exhaust- 
fume suppressors along billboard-free high- 
Ways constructed with Federal funds; sees 
Plays and paintings sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Arts Commission. 

His fatal mistake was to watch night TV 

Hoping on hope that the old FCC 

Had finally given the people a break. 

But what he saw was more than weak hearts 
can take. 


His final expenses are paid by the VA, hers 
mostly by medicare. 


Then both are buried in Federal land: 
Arlington Cemetery, near at hand 

To Washington, D'C., their Capital where 
There's always perpetual care. 


Highway Beautification Act of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October 7, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 2084) to provide 
for scenic development and road beautifica- 
tion of the Federal aid highway systems. 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
congratulate and commend Mr. KLU- 
CZYNSKI, the illustrious and able gentle- 
man from Illinois for his herculean ef- 
forts in bringing this bill before the 
House today. I wish to commend my 
great colleague, Mr. FALLON, chairman 
of the full committee. They have done a 
magnificent job to bring this bill so 
promptly before us. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend also 
the staff of the Committee on Public 
Works. They have worked day and 
night, 7 days a week, to bring major and 
important legislation before the Con- 
gress time and time again this year. I 
have never known a more dedicated, 
patriotic, and loyal group of men and 
Women than the staff of our Committee 
on Public Works. 

Mr. Chairman, I supported this bill in 
committee, and I support it today. I live 
on a highway where my neighbors and I 
for many years have made every effort to 
beautify the roadside. For too long 
rural America has been kicked around by 
thoughtless individuals who dump trash, 
beer cans, and whisky bottles into our 
shrubbery and grass along the highways 
we have nurtured and cared for in order 
to improve the looks of our communities. 

We have laws against littering our 
highways. Now it is time to curb those 
who would depreciate rural property 
with junkyards and trashpiles. I be- 
lieve in States rights, local community 
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rights, and individual rights, but no indi- 
vidual, community, State or even the 
Federal Government has the right to mar 
the beauty of our landscape or to depre- 
ciate the property of others. Democracy 
and individual freedom in order to sur- 
vive must be disciplined and restrained. 
The time has come for America to dis- 
cipline itself and eliminate eyesores and 
unsightly objects along the highways of 
our country. This bill will aid our peo- 
ple to improve their communities and 
make America a more beautiful and 
healthy place in which to live. 


Oldest, Most Active 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the Harford Democrat carried 
a personality sketch of Mrs. P. S. Brum- 
field, one of its contributors and a citizen 
of distinction in Harford County, Md. 
The sketch was written by Eileen Burke 
of the University of Maryland. 

Over the years, Mrs. Brumfield has in- 
terested herself in landscape beautifica- 
tion, teaching the blind, political activi- 
ties, and homemaking. In each field she 
has demonstrated how successful a single 
person’s action can be. Now, at the age 
of 81, she still keeps busy with teaching 
the blind and writing for the newspaper. 

I take this occasion to salute Mrs. 
Brumfield for her long years of generous 
service to her fellow citizens. 

The personality sketch follows: 

OLDEST, Most ACTIVE? 
(By Eileen Burke, University of Maryland 
summer interner) 

Mrs. Corinne Brumfield is 81, but occasion- 
ally she stil drives from Edgewood to the 
Harford Democrat office in Aberdeen in her 
late-model compact car to deliver her weekly 
column to the paper. 

She has been writing the “First District 
News under the byline P. 8. Brumfield 
since the early 1940's. Although most of her 
column describes the anniversaries, birth- 
days, trips, and other activities of the resi- 
dents of the Edgewood area, Mrs. Brumfield 
prefers to write what she describes as “sen- 
timent.” Every week her social notes are 
interspersed with sentiment—quotes, rem- 
iniscences, original poems, and comments 
on national and international events. 

All week Mrs. Brumfield collects news from 
people she happens to see and sentiment 
from her readings. Sunday night she writes 
out her column in longhand. If she forgets 
to give the column to her son, who lives 
next door, to mail; she delivers it herself the 
next morning. - 

Mrs. Brumfield “scribbles” little verses 
whenever she sees anything that inspires 
her. She prefers to write about small things 
like the children who go sledding in the win- 
ter on the road in front of her house. Al- 
though she loves to write poetry, she does not 
feel that any of her work is important 
enough to be published anywhere but in her 
column. Her own favorite poets are the 
early American ones, particularly Whittier 
and Longfellow. 

Mrs. Brumfield’s literary activities also in- 
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clude frequent letters to the editors of the 
Baltimore and local papers. 

Her interest in jourvalism began when 
she was an editor on the literary magazine 
at West Nottingham Academy in Cecil 
County, where she went to school. When she 
graduated in 1901, she would have liked to 
haye gone to college to take some journalism 
courses, but she married instead. 

Besides sentiment, Mrs. Brumfield likes to 
collect antiques and her one-story house ls 
filled with cutglass, family pictures, old fur- 
niture, and china. 

One of her teachers at West Nottingham 
used to say, “Time is passing, young ladies. 
Time is passing“ whenever he saw an idle 
student. Ever since then, Mrs. Brumfield 
has been searching for ways to keep her time 
from passing away in idleness. 

Since she came from a politically minded 
family, she has deyoted much of her time to 
politics. She has helped others campaign 
for office and conducted two campaigns of 
her own. In 1946 she ran for the Maryland 
House of Delegates and in 1962 she ran for 
judge of the Harford County Orphans Court. 
Both times she ran against seven or eight 
men. She “got licked” both times, but stated 
she is grateful for the votes she received be- 
cause they showed her how many friends she 
had. 

Mrs. Brumfield has had more luck influ- 
encing other elected officials and winning 
club elections. She says that the “Keep 
America Beautiful” campaign began 15 years 
ago, when she went to the Harford County 
Commissioners to ask them to establish 


her. Later they decided to create dumps, 
and imposed fines for littering the high- 
ways. 

She has held offices in the Women's First 
District and County Democratic Clubs; been 
president of the Edgewood Homemakers Club 
and the County Council for all the Home- 
makers Clubs. 

Some years ago the need for something to 
keep her “out of mischief” led Mrs, Brum- 
field to volunteer to teach handicapped chil- 
dren for the Harford County Board of Edu- 
cation. This summer she enjoyed what she 
called one of the most wonderful experiences 
of her life when she watched her first pupil 
graduate from the Maryland School for the 
Blind. Since the first year, Mrs. Brumfield 
has been giving 2-hour, daily lessons to three 
pupils a year. She thought she would retire 
last year after suffering a nearly fatal ill- 
ness, but when the school board asked her 
to take a student she accepted. Mrs. Brum- 
field says she is a “yes man,” 
can never turn down a request for her time. 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in this 
day an astronaut can orbit the earth 
faster than a man on the ground can get 
from New York to Washington. Cer- 
tainly, as President Johnson has said, the 
same science and technology which pro- 
vides airplanes and space probes can 
provide better, faster, and more econom- 
ical rail transportation. 

We welcome the news that New York- 
Washington trains will be speeding at 
125 miles an hour in another year, cut- 
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ting at least an hour off the travel time. 
The New York Herald Tribune has 
praised the administration editorially for 
its efforts to speed up travel by rail. 

It said that the Government's support 
“is a stimulating move toward dramatic 
improvement of intercity transporta- 
tion.” The editorial is as follows: 

SOMETHING New IN TRAVEL 

The news that New York-Washington rail- 
road trains will be speeding at 125 miles an 
hour in another year, cutting at least an 
hour off the traveltime, sounds astonishing. 
But the research and development people 
have no doubts whatever, and this is pro- 
jected as only the beginning for high-speed 
mass travel on the ground. 


The trouble, of course, is that most of us 


have long taken it for granted that such 
means of getting around (by rubber as well 
as rail) aren't capable of radical improve- 
ment. As President Johnson observes, “the 
same tired inadequate mass transportation” 
of 30 years ago still prevails, and this is in 
an age in which airplanes can fly three times 
the speed of sound. Without the public 
being particuarly aware of it, scientific abil- 
ty has been applied almost wholly to travers- 
ing air and space. And advances in ground 
travel, of intimate concern to everybody, 
haven't kept pace. 

As Federal spending goes, the $20 million 
asked by the President for the first year of 
such development is comparatively small. 
Even the $90 million envisaged for the 3-year 
program, considering all the potential bene- 
fits, is an excellent investment. For the leg- 
islation is concerned not only with new rail 
concepts for the northeast corridor from 
Washington to Boston, but with the long- 
range investigation of every idea for speed- 
ing ground travel by highway as well. We 
may learn in time that the possibilities on 
earth, researched and developed with the 
same thoroughness as those of outer flight, 
are greater than yet imagined. Certainly, 
the Government’s support is a stimulating 
move toward dramatic improvement of inter- 
city transportation. 


— 


Highway Beautification Act of 1965 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. HOWARD H. CALLAWAY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 2084) to provide 


for scenic development and road beautifica- 
tion of the Federal-aid highway systems. 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
am concerned that the bill under con- 
sideration bears the misleading title 
“Highway Beautification.” The impact 
that this bill is bound to have on trav- 
elers, motorists, State governments, pri- 
vate commercial and industrial enter- 
prises is conveniently hidden behind 
these high-sounding words. The impli- 
cation of the words would lead us to 
believe that anyone opposed to the bill 
is opposed to beauty. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. I do not think 
there is an American alive today who is 
actually opposed to enhancing beauty in 
any part of our Nation—including our 
highways. 

For my own part, I have spent much 
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of my life in an enterprise dedicated to 
the very idea of beauty. The founding 
of this enterprise was my own father’s 
greatest achievement, and his sole pur- 
pose was to create a place where Georgi- 
ans could enjoy the natural beauty of 
our State. Why would I or any of my 
colleagues now stand in opposition to 
beauty? Clearly I would not oppose any 
reasonable plan for highway beautifica- 
tion, but I do oppose a law saying remove 
the signs and junkyards at any cost to 
anyone—or else. I do oppose a bill that 
in the name of beauty, creates a wealth 
of problems, and takes no steps to solve 
them. I refer to mandatory withhold- 
ing of funds even when a State cannot 
comply for complicated constitutional 
reasons. I refer to the removal of signs 
giving necessary and valuable informa- 
tion to the traveling public. And I refer 
to the elimination of signs, displays, and 
devices which will no doubt lead to the 
bankruptcy of thousands of small busi- 
nesses which are dependent upon the 
patronage of highway users for their 
existence. These are only a few of the 
unsolved problems inherent in the bill. 
But these factors, coupled with the man- 
datory or else“ tenor of the bill, lead me 
to oppose it on the ground that there is 
very little that is beautiful in this legis- 
lation. 


“Rights-Responsibilities” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BUCHANAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday it was my pleasure to partici- 
pate in the preview of a television series 
on the rights and responsibilities of 
American citizens as set forth in the 
Bill of Rights and more specifically in 
the first amendment. 

This series was produced by one of 
my distinguished constitutents, Mr. Rob- 
ert T. Schlinkert, Taft Vice President 
and general manager of WBRC-TV in 


Birmingham. I was greatly impressed’ 


by this excellent presentation and con- 
gratulate Mr. Schlinkert, WBRC, and 
the Taft Broadcasting Co. for the fine 
public service they have rendered in this 
production. 

The following is a summary which re- 
views the pertinent facts about this new 
television feature: 

Tarr Baoapcastine Co. Previews New FEA- 
TURE: “RIGHTS-RESPONSIBILITIES” 

Wasninoton, D. C, October 7.—A new series 
of 5-minute color television programs de- 
fining the rights and responsibilities of 
American citizens under the Constitution of 
the United States was previewed here today 
by Taft Broadcasting Co. 

The series, conceived by Robert T. Schlink- 
ert, general manager of Taft's Birmingham, 
Ala., television station, WBRC—TV, features 
in the first national releases, a study of the 
first amendment to the Constitution, 

The programs, described as “a determined 
effort to relate our responsibilities to our 
rights,” present discussions of the first 
amendment by Pat Boone, Art Linkletter, 
Dr. Billy Graham, and Bob Considine. 
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The initial programs were shown at the 
Madison Hotel to Members of Congress, the 
Federal Communications Commission, and 
other Government, business, and educational 
leaders in the Capital. Simultaneous pre- 
views were offered in Birmingham to south- 
ern leaders. 

In defining the programs, which will be 
scheduled immediately on all Taft stations 
and offered without charge to all commer- 
cial and educational television and radio 
stations in the country, Mr. Schlinkert said: 
“The great city of Birmingham has been the 
focus of national attention in recent years 
as a result of the dialog on civil rights. 
We recommended the development of this 
series because we believed that citizens 
everywhere would profit by a clear delinea- 
tion of the responsibilities that accompany 
the rights reserved to us, employing the 
broadcast media as the most effective way 
to reach the most people,” 

The programs are constructed in 5-minute 
segments permitting flexible use on the Na- 
tlon's stations and are so designed that they 
may be employed as half-hour presentations 
if the stations so elect. The programs are 
produced by Charles Vanda, Beverly Hills, 
Calif.. who has won many awards for his 
public service documentaries. 

Lawrence H. Rogers II, president of Taft 
Broadcasting Co, announced to the preview 
audience that letters already have gone for- 
ward to the Nation’s radio and television 
stations proffering the series without charge. 

“After studying Mr. Schlinkert’s sugges- 
tion,” Mr. Rogers said, “and recognizing the 
critical need of a restudy of the Bill of Rights 
and the implicit responsibilities required of 
every citizen, we decided to place our fullest 
possible resources behind this effort. We 
have sought and obtained the services of 
eminent performers and writers whose names 
are calculated to attract the largest poten- 
tial audiences. 

“We feel, speaking of our own responsibili- 
ties, that group broadcasters are in a unique 
position to employ the broadcast media use- 
fully and effectively in dealing with public 
matters of this type.“ 

In the programs ready for distribution 
and shown today, Mr. Boone presents a 5- 
minute “Background to the First Amend- 
ment.“ Other programs feature Dr. Billy 
Graham, Freedom of Religion"; Mr. Link- 
letter, “Freedom of Speech"; Mr. Considine, 
“Freedom of the Press“: and Mr. Boone, The 
Rights of Assembly and Petition.” 

Future programs in the series dealing with 
the Bill of Rights are in production. 

The Taft broadcasting stations are: 
WEKERC-AM-FM-TYV, Cincinnati, and WTVN- 
AM-FM-TV, Columbus, both Ohio; WBRC~ 
AM-FM-TV, Birmingham, Ala.; WKYT, Lex- 
ington, Ky.; WGR-AM-FM-TV, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
WDAF-AM-FM-TV, Kansas City, Mo.; and 
WNEP-TYV, Scranton, Pa. 

The company's headquarters are in Cin- 
cinnati, 


Bruneau Desert Blast May Lead to New 
Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
on Thursday, September 30, 1965, his- 
tory, present and future, was made on 
a remote desert spot in my congressional 
district. On that date a nonnuclear ex- 
plosion, dubbed Pre-Schooner II“ 
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blasted a crater in the desert 100 feet 
deep and 200 feet in diameter. 

The explosion, a forerunner of a 
Planned nuclear blast, in the same area, 
is a study in “digging” techniques which 
could be used in digging the proposed 
sea level complement to the Panama 
Canal. 

The event, Mr. Speaker, is graphically 
explained by Mr. O. A. (Gus) Kelker, 
feature editor of the Times-News, pub- 
lished in Twin Falls, Idaho, in the Oc- 
tober 3 edition of the paper, 

The article follows: 

BRUNEAU DESERT Brast Mar Leap to New 
CANAL 
(By O. A. (Gus) Kelker) 

MounTaIN Home —It actually sounds too 
strange to be true and yet the first shovelful 
of dirt which will result in construction of a 
new sea level canal across Central America 
was probably moved Thursday afternoon in 
the form of a piece of Idaho's desolate 
Bruneau Desert country. 

The experiment, which came about as a 
result of 3 years of planning and study, was in 
the form of a great explosion, probably the 
biggest manmade blast to ever take place 
within the boundaries of the State. 

It was the forerunner for a proposed 100- 
klioton nuclear cratering project which may 
be undertaken in the same general area in 
about 3 years. This is the method of dirt and 
rock removal which someday may be used to 
dig the big ditch which is now in the plan- 
ning stage. 

The awe-inspiring explosion which ripped 
the solid rock of the Bruneau area took place 
at a point 2 or 3 hours away from Mountain 
Home by car or truck, depending on the 
speed you drive. It was more than 70 miles 
of bumps and dust which stretched out into 
nowhere. 

A joint venture of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Corps of Army Engineers 
nuclear excavation research program, the 
Project came down to the last day with 
scheduled projects ticking off like a well- 
oiled clock. 

The last 24 hours, before the explosion was 
detonated and ripped a hole 200 feet wide 
and 100 feet deep in the desert rock, were a 
headache. In fact they almost resulted in 
the blast being scrubbed. 

After the liquid explosive cailed nitro- 
methane had been poured into a 36-inch 
access hole and filled a mined spherical cavity 
approximately 18 feet in diameter, a leak 
developed. 

The leak was spotted by instruments and 
after it was confirmed officials ordered two 
trucks in from the atomic site near Las 
Vegas, Nev. They were to bring 55 more 
drums of the explosive. But this scheduled 
departure set off a chain of events not ex- 
pected. One truck broke down near Las 
Vegas. The other gave up before reaching 
the test site in Idaho, Two smaller standby 
trucks were dispatched and the load of 23 
drums of explosive was transferred. 

These two trucks arrived at ground zero 
and the liquid was transferred below the 
ground. The countdown began but a few 
seconds before the big blast was to take place 
it was halted. 

The 15-minute countdown finally was 
undertaken once more and this time the end 
Tesult was something to behold. 

On the second at the end of the count the 
desert not more than 3,000 feet from where 
photographers, newsmen, officials, project 
Personnel, and others stood, heaved in a 
Pattern that was both grotesque and beau- 
tiful at the same time. 

So overpowering was the great earth moye- 
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ment, with heavy dust and great pieces of 
rock rising more than 3,000 feet into the air, 
that it was difficult to comprehend. The 
great dust cloud, studded with rock, seemed 
for awhile to threaten the area where the 
observers stood, but it was all an optical 
illusion. The blast was so mammoth that 
the mind was unable to take it into consider- 
ation with only one sweep of the imagination. 

The long wait, the desert travel and the 
dust and heat were forgotten at the instant 
of the spectacle, For most of the observers 
this thing was a first and it will never be 
forgotten. 

As one newsman put it: 

“The gates of hell itself could not be more 
terrifying than the turmoil which we saw 
today.” 

One thing was certain, and as a result 
data which will be important in future 
tests—even of the atomic variety—was writ- 
ten into the book. 

Because of the leak, the explosion took 
place with about 12 tons less nitromethane 
than was planned, and yet the results were 
greater than anticipated. 

Checked and rechecked figuring on the 
curve had shown that depth of the crater 
would be about 41 feet, plus or minus 5 feet, 
and radius would be 76 feet, plus or minus 9 
feet. 

When the dust and rocks had settled and 
experts and observers trudged up to the 
crater's up they found that It was about 100 
feet deep and 200 feet in diameter. The lip 
of the newborn crater resembled a mountain 
on the level plateau. 

The entire project was dubbed Pre- 
Schooner II, The big blast was associated 
with three other separate 1.2-ton TNT cali- 
bration shots. 


Above ground, these three detonations a 


good distance from ground zero shoved shock 
waves through the air which were easily felt 
by observers. The big blast did not produce 
any appreciable shock wave because of the 
underground location of the charge. 

But in the case of the big one, the ground 
shook like a great earthquake was underway 
and was easily noticeable where observers 
stood more than 3,000 feet away from ground 
zero. 

The U.S. Army Engineer Nuclear Cratering 
Group, Corps of Engineers, is headquartered 
at the Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, Liver- 
more, Calif. The Atomic Energy Commission 
experts were from the Nevada test range. 

Actual purpose behind/the detonation was 
to improve the knowledge of crater dimen- 
sions in hard, dry rock as a function of depth 
of burst and type of explosive. 

WARNING BALLOON 


As a precaution prior to the blast, a bright 
yellow balloon, anchored to the ground by 
cable, was fown at a height of several thou- 
sand feet. 

Tt served as a warning to possible flights of 
aircraft in the area and also held a set of 
instruments aloft to gain pressure measure- 
ments above the blast area. It was hoisted 
more than an hour before detonation time. 

The data obtained from the experiment 
will be used in the design of the proposed 
Schooner atomic cratering project and in the 
general development of a theory of cratering 
and techniques for predicting slope stability 
and other engineering properties of nuclear 
craters. 

Results of the blast will end in months of 
study before final tabulations are made, offi- 
clals said. 

But to the casual observer the entire proj- 
ect could be nothing short of a complete 
success. 

It was the biggest blast in the State's his- 
tory and the rumble of it will be heard for 
years to come. 
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The Pope at the U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, many 
persons have discussed and sought to 
analyze the historical impact of the visit 
of His Holiness, Pope Paul VI, to the 
United Nations this Monday. In his elo- 
quent essay of Thursday, October 7, Mr. 
Walter Lippmann captured the central 
meaning and full promise of this un- 
precedented event. I would like to com- 
mend Mr. Lippmann’s words to all, as 
follows: : 

THE POPE aT THE UN. 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

On Monday, when the Pope came to the 
United Nations, we witnessed an event of 
which we shall be able to appreciate the sig- 
nifiance only as time goes on. His journey 
and his address were a blinding illumination 
in which the immediate consequences will 
only gradually become visible. We are the 
bearer,” said the Pope, “‘of a message for all 
mankind,” and, he went on to say, “like a 
messenger who, after a long journey, finally 
succeeds in delivering the letter which has 
been entrusted to him, so we appreciate the 
good fortune of this moment, however brief, 
which fulfills a desire nourished in the heart 
for nearly 20 centuries.” 

The letter which the Pope was at last able 
to deliver said that the church, now at peace 
with all mankind, was able to ratify the pur- 
poses of the United Nations, which is a hu- 
man institution aspiring to be universal. 
That has never been possible before. Never 
before has there existed an institution in 
which there is a place for all the nations of 
the world. The moral ratification of the 
United Nations, which the Pope declared on 
Monday, could be given by him only after the 
Roman church had a religious 
peace—only after the religious wars and 
persecutions of the past had been brought 
to an end. 

This historic act of ratification marks the 
progress made under the inspiration of 
Pope John XXIII in the rejuvenation of the 
church. The mod church has 
brought itself into the mainstream of human 
affairs. It has done this by committing it- 
self to the religious reconciliation of man- 
kind, and also by making itself no longer the 
support of reaction and privilege but, the 
voice of the poor, the disinherited, the suf- 
fering, of those who hunger and thirst for 
Justice, for the dignity of life, for freedom, 
for well being and progress.” 

This is the Johannine church, of which 
Pope Paul is a faithful and convincing apos- 
tle, and there is now new hope in the world 
because this enormous transformation has 
gone so far. 

We must realize that the moral ratifica- 
tion of the United Nations by the Catholic 
church does not mean and cannot mean the 
moral ratification of the policies and the be- 
havior of all the member states, even of our 
own. The Pope spoke with great gentleness, 
But what he said so gently cut to the quick. 
No one who heard him attentively, or will 
read him now, can fail to realize that he 
was speaking a different language from that 
which is current and conventional. In fact, 
the Pope, who is without pride and has noth- 
ing to fear, was thinking what is unthink- 
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able for so many, and he was saying it out 
loud. 

His conception of the secular world is 
quite different from the ception which 
underlies public discussion—be it in Peiping 
or in Washington. The crucial difference is 
that in the Pope's address the nt is- 
zue is not the cold war of hostile ideologies, 
Although religion in general and the Roman 
church in particular have been treated as 
the chief enemies of the Communists, the 
Pope said that the pursuit of peace tran- 
scends all other duties, and that the para- 
mount crusade of mankind is the crusade 

war and for peace. 

This is a different set of values than are 
accepted as righteous in the public life of 
the warring nations. The Pope was, of 
course, intending to make this known, and 
he reached the climax of his message, so it 
seemed to me, when he declared that the 
root of evil in this angry, hostile and quar- 
Teling world “is pride, no matter how le- 
gitimate it may seem to be, which provokes 
tension and struggles for prestige, for pre- 
dominance, colonialism, egoism; that is, 
pride disrupts brotherhood.” 

We shall have heard the Pope’s message 
when we have taken these words to heart. 

— 


X 
A Commemoration of Nikola Petkov 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. Speaker, on 
September 23, 1947, a brutal blow was 
dealt to the cause of human freedom and 
self-determination. 

On that day 18 years ago Nikola Pet- 
kov, courageous leader of the opposition 
to the Soviet Communist takeover of the 
proud country of Bulgaria, was executed 
on the charge of “conspiracy against the 
state and the Soviet Union.” 

The murder of Nikola Petkov shat- 
tered virtually all Bulgarian hopes of 
resisting Soviet domination and preserv- 
ing national independence. It dramat- 
ically marked the end of all legal polit- 
ical Opposition to the entrenchment of 
communism in Bulgaria. 

To commemorate the day on which 
Nikola Petkov was hanged for his ef- 
forts in behalf of Bulgarian independ- 
ence, the Bulgarian National Committee 
scheduled a memorial meeting and re- 
ception at the Carnegie Endowment In- 
ternational Center on September 18 and 
a requiem mass at the Russian Orthodox 
Church of St. Nicholas in Washington, 
D.C., September 19. The committee is 
to be commended for commemorating 
the bravery of Nikola Petkov and of the 
Bulgarian resistance movement which 
he led. 

Communist oppression and economic 
exploitation of the Bulgarian people have 
only intensified their longing for ties 
with the people of the Western World. 
The Bulgarian regime is gradually being 
forced to relax its rigid control and to 
grant the economic, political, and cul- 
tural contacts with the West which have 
been denied to the courageous people of 
this country for so many years. 
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Opportunities for increased human 
freedom in the liberalization of Com- 
munist control in Soviet bloc countries 
have been recognized by my Subcommit- 
tee on the Far East and the Pacific of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

The subcommittee conducted hearings 
on the Sino-Soviet conflict and its impli- 
cations earlier this year. In the report 
issued, the subcommittee recommended 
providing the countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope with the incentive and leverage they 
need to remove themselves from com- 
plete economic dependence on the Soviet 
Union by expanding commercial trade 
of nonstrategic items with these coun- 
tries. In addition, the subcommittee 
suggested intensifying political and cul- 
tural relations with those European 
Communist-controlled states who are 
achieving a degree of independence from 
Moscow and are showing moderation in 
their external affairs. 

We are committed to help alleviate 
the plight of captive peoples such as the 
Bulgarians. President John F. Kennedy 
recalled this commitment to the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe when he address- 
ed himself to the people of free Europe 
at Frankfurt, Germany, on June 25, 1963. 
He said: 

All of us in the West must be falthful to 
our conviction that peace In Europe can 
never be complete until everywhere in Eu- 
rope *.* men can choose in peace and free- 
dom how their countries shall be governed. 


Let us pay tribute to Nikola Petkov and 
to the liberty-loving heroes of other op- 
pressed naticns who have worked, fought, 
and died for the basic human right of 
self-government. May their example be 
an inspiration to men everywhere when 
the path of freedom is difficult, as it is 
today in Vietnam. May we also always 
remember our traditional, abiding com- 
mitment to the principles of liberty and 
human dignity and to the peoples who 
struggle to achieve them. 


The New Immigration Reform Act 
SPEECH 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to have the opportunity to join 
in commending the distinguished chair- 
man of our Immigration and Nationality 
Subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Fercnan], for the fine presen- 
tation he has made in pro- 
visions of the newly enacted immigration 
reform bill. In this question and answer 
form, our colleague’s summary will pro- 
vide most useful information for the 
citizens who are immediately concerned 
about effects of the new law. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio certainly deserves our 
thanks for making available to us so 
expeditiously this practical and concise 
guide to our new immigration polices, I 
am sure many Members of Congress, as 
I, have already received urgent inquiries 
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from citizens who have been waiting long 
years for reunion with relatives in coun- 
tries with heavily oversubscribed quotas. 
This summary for the layman, together 
with the detailed analysis being prepared 
by the Judiciary Committee, will be in- 
valuable to all Members in informing 
and assisting the many people through- 
out the Nation who can now look forward 
to having their families united in 
America, 


Wise Words by Dr. Frederick Brown 


Harris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I would like to 
include some very inspiring words by Dr. 
Frederick Brown Harris, beloved Chap- 
lain of the US. Senate. The following 
article, “Yesterday's Sour Grapes Don’t 
Explain You,” should be carefully read by 
every American in these critical days 
when so many are eager to shed individ- 
ual responsibility by blaming all our 
shortcomings on the past. 

Dr. Harris“ article appeared in the 
Washington Sunday Star of October 3, 
1965: 

SPIRES or THE Spmir: "YESTERDAY'S SOUR 
GRAPES DON'T ExPLAIN You” 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain, 
U.S. Senate) 

More than 2,500 years before the date of 
this column, the public-spirited prophet, 
Ezekiel, was probing for the cause of the 
debauchery of the day. The question was: 
Why does this wild generation act the way 
they do—commit the excesses of which they 
are guilty? There was a breakdown of moral 
standards, sex perversion was rampant, busi- 
ness was honeycombed with dishonesty and 
doubledealing. There was complacent indif- 
ference to the welfare of the underprivileged. 
Honor, once bright, was now dimmed. 

All this is mirrored in the Biblical record 
of this day of so long ago, which seems al- 
most to match the headlines of the 20th-cen- 
tury days. To the prophet’s insistence that 
there was no excuse for those who were 
guilty of betraying the high ethical ideals 
which were a part of the national heritage, 
the young generation, running wild, cried out 
to this preacher of old-fashioned righteous, 
“Don't blame us. The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes and the children’s teeth have 
been set on edge.” To which sophistry 
Ezekiel thundered, Don't undertake to ex- 
plain your lapses by quoting that old cliche, 
and claiming that a former generation is to 
blame for putting something into your life, 
or by withholding something from it. 
Yesterday's sour grapes do not explain you. 
Heredity and environment are not the chief 
factors.of your destiny.” 

Centuries after the prophet’s scornful re- 
jection of the sour grape theory to explain 
today’s debauchery, Jesus told the story of 
the good Samaritan. There seems to be a 
new version of that matchless story for the 
days we now face. To some modern psychi- 
atrists the chief thing in that narrative is 
not the victim, wounded, robbed, and left by 
the highwaymen by the roadside to die, It 
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is not the great-hearted traveler who, seeing 
the one who had fallen among thieves, bent 
over him in mercy and help. It is not the 
devout churchmen, on their way to the 
temple, who, seeing the plight of the as- 
saulted man, passed by on the other side. 

No, according to this 20th-century inter- 
pretation of the matchless story, the men to 
study are the murderous thieves who per- 
petrated the shameful act. There is little 
thought of apprehending them, or punishing 
them, so that for the sake of society they may 
be taken out of circulation. Rather, the 
main thing to do is to find out who failed at 
some stage in the life of the robbers. Surely, 
they became robbers because somebody back 
of them ate sour grapes. If we can find that, 
we can explain their sour conduct. How 
superficial is such reasoning? 

People who, in our day, undertake to ex- 
plain a scene such as erupted In Los Angeles 
and can find no explanation to account for 
the atrocious actions of such hoodlums ex- 
cept to conclude that they are the result of 
somebody else's sour grapes seem oblivious 
to the disgraceful exhibition of uncontrolled 
violence manifested by youth from our col- 
lege campuses who, on holidays, riot and rave 
and ravage. The fact is that many such from 
favorable environments have been given 
everything, perhaps too much, and yet the 
sour grapes theory, pointing to the genera- 
tion before, does not explain such hooligan- 
ism. 

Of course, in all the lines of his personal- 
ity, physical, mental, moral, man derives 
much from his past. But the truth is that 
the factors of destiny are not two—heredity 
environment, self, and God. 

An Eastern judge was recently trying the 
case of a 20-year-old rebel against decent 
behavior. Among other offenses, he had led 
the police on a 50-mile-an-hour chase. He 
was found guilty of 12 traffic violations. The 
defense was based solely on the fact that this 
antisocial youth was the twisted product of 
a broken home. The sour grapes of the 
parents were lifted up at the trial as an ex- 
cuse as to why the teeth of the young fellow 
were set on edge. He was not to be blamed 
for the sour grapes that his parents had 
eaten. In sentencing the accused to a term 
in jall as well as a fine, the judge seemed to 
put on the prophet’s robe of Ezekiel as he 
said. “I am geting sick and tired of certain 
Places where everything is blamed on a bad 
background and a bad home. The police are 
not going to be picked upon the way you 
turned upon them endeavoring to do them 
bodily harm. I wouldn't blame them if they 
had shot you. Your parents are gulity peo- 
ple, but you are a man now, and responsible 
for your own behavior. The world is full of 
successful people who didn't get a fair shake 
when they were children.” 

This modern judge joins the ancient 

Prophet in this deep insight. “You can’t 
explain today’s delinquency by pointing to 
yesterday's sour grapes.” 


Glory for Cleveland’s Lewis Research 
Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, contributes much to the 
Scientific and engineering world. One 
of the largest contributions is made by 
Our famous Lewis Research Center, 
Which has won worldwide renown for its 
achievements in the space age. 
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Our community pride in Lewis was 
given another boost recently when the 
Honorable James E. Webb, Administrator 
of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, presented awards to two 
Lewis scientists and to the center's 
Agena project team. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer, one of the 
Nation's leading newspapers, reflected 
this spirit in an excellent editorial on 
October 7, as follows: 

GLORY FOR LEWIS 

The value of Cleveland's Lewis Research 
Center of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration to the U.S. space pro- 
gram is underscored by the awards just made 
to two scientists and the Lewis Agena proj- 
ect team. 

NASA Administrator James E. Webb pre- 
sented the awards in a ceremony in Wash- 
ington to Bruce T. Lundin, associate direc- 
tor for development, and to Dr, Seymour C. 
Himmel, Agena rocket project manager. 

Dr. Himmel's award, the Exceptional Sery- 
ice Medal, is NASA's second highest and is 
the honor given to the Gemini astronauts 
by President Johnson. Its presentation to 
Dr. Himmel is a signal recognition of his 
great contributions to the Nation's space 


rogram, 

Lundin was the reciplent of the NASA out- 
standing leadership award for his direction 
of planning, organizing, and out 
highly successful research and development 
programs at Lewis. 

Further glory has been given the Agena 
project team for outstanding technical and 
management achievements as well as scientif- 
ic and engineering contributions to the 
Agena program. 

The awards reflect credit on all NASA per- 
sonnel as well as on Greater Cleveland, 
which is the proud home of Lewis and a vital 
part of the NASA effort. 


Eisenhower on the Choice Americans 


Must Make 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, in an 
exclusive interview with General Eisen- 
hower, Nation’s Business asks some per- 
tinent and timely questions concerning 
the expanding role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in American life and its in- 
creasing interference in local and indi- 
vidual affairs. These are questions 
which every thoughtful American should 
be asking himself today for on the 
answers will depend the future course of 
our society and the preservation or loss 
of individual liberties and rights. 

General Eisenhower warns of the dan- 
gers in the current trend of diminishing 
personal and local responsibility and 
asserts once again that solutions to our 
problems can best be made at the local 
levels of Government, 


The interview, which appeared in the 


October 1965 issue of Nation’s Business, 
follows: 


EISENHOWER ON THE CHOICE AMERICANS 
Must Maxx 

(Nore.—General Eisenhower, in the dedi- 

cation to your new book, “The White House 
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Years: Waging Peace,” you express the hope 
that your grandchildren will enjoy the free- 
doms that we have now and that these will 
not be lost when they are adults. Many of 
our readers also have grandchildren, and are 
concerned, too, about maintaining freedoms. 
Do you see any real danger that Americans 
may lose some of the freedoms they have 
today?) 

Well, just as a matter of history, we must 
take note of what happens to a nation when 
it becomes affluent after a long period of 
work and adventurous activity have brought 
it to a position of great prominence and 
prosperity. 

Thereafter, you begin to have a different 
atmosphere in a society. As long as the 
Roman nation made patriotism almost the 
basis of its whole philosophy, as long as each 
citizen took great pride in the fact that he 
had served in the army and had done his 
duty as a soldier, as long—in other words 
as citizens were carrying on the work of 
pushing for the greater strength and glory 
of Rome, they were a great nation. They 
ruled practically ali of the known territory of 
the earth. 

But when they got rich and began to be 
more concerned with circuses than with their 
duties, and when they found that they could 
let the nation collect the taxes from abroad 
or wherever it wanted to, pretty soon they 
got to the point of dissolution. And Gib- 
bon’s history was written of a tragedy rather 
than of a great and constructive accomplish- 
ment. 

Today the United States has gotten to the 
highest point up to this moment in pros- 
perity and general income, expressed in terms 
of the conveniences and all the comforts and 
things that individuals like; excelling in this 
regard any nation in history. But we should 
not assume that we are not prey to the same 
kind of deterioration that has afflicted other 
societies, 

So what Iam really concerned with is this: 
Are we getting so used to riches in the United 
States that we are losing some of those great 
qualities that did so much to bring us to 
the place where we are now? The initia- 
tive? The sense of self-assurance? Self- 
confidence? The ambition to do for oneself 
and one's family and one’s locality? 

Are we losing some of these qualities and, 
therefore, risking the loss of the liberties 
that will come about when some centralized 
government begins to perform more and more 
things for us? 

A big part of it is the increased rellance 
on centralized government? 

That is correct. More reliance because 
we are offered so many things. And the bill 
gets bigger and bigger and is reaching more 
and more people. Finally, everybody is told, 
“Well, Just leave your lems to us. We 
are the bright boys, and we will do it for you. 
Don't worry.” 

Well, if we are going to lose our kind of 
personal ambition and individualism, that 
kind of citizenship responsibility, then the 
future begins to look dark indeed. 

It is often argued, because of our fast- 
moving and complex age, that only the Fed- 
eral Government is sufficiently big and well 
equipped to handle our problems. How do 
you answer this argument, General? , 

Well, I'd put it this way: I think that the 
millions of economic and social and political 
decisions that are made each day by a whole 
nation, if respected and properly applied by 
the several echelons of Government as en- 
visioned and set up under our Constitution, 
give us a much greater assurance of con- 
tinued prosperity and progress and the at- 
tainments of our basic aspirations and ob- 
jectives than do the opinions and decisions 


of a few political figures in Washington, 
D.C. 
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suasively in favor of Federal programs of one 
kind or another? 

Human nature seems to be the only un- 
nee thing in this whole world. Even 

terrain changes. But go back to the time of 
Pericles, and study the history of his time, 
and you find that human nature is still the 
most stable or most rigid in its basic charac- 
teristics. 

It would be foolish to think that we are 
now going to change human nature. But if 
we take the history of this country and show 
that free government is still under test, that 
it is not a completely proved philosophy 
for the long term, then, maybe we can ap- 
peal to self-interest—as well as to any other 
higher instincts of man—to get him to do 
the things he should do. It ts his cholce. 

I am perfectly certain myself that the best 
answer to overcentralized government is 
better local and State government, Strangely 
enough, it seems that in local and State 
government more malfeasance and more 
crookedness have come to light than in the 
Federal Government. 

Here and there, you hear of some of it 
at the Federal level, like the Teapot Dome 
scandal and a few others. But by and large, 
that part of it that has become visible has 
been in local government. 

The real answer is, in my opinion, for these 
local governments to perform better. And 
that must come from the education of 
their citizens—better information and 
participation. 

And I think, among other things, we have 
got to make the words “patriotism,” “sacri- 
fice,” “citizenship’—these terms—mean 
more, as they once did. 

When I was a boy, any 4th of July orator 
who didn’t get up and talk about at least 
the Civil War and the Revolutionary War— 
as we used to say, “Pull a few feathers out of 
the eagle's tall’—we didn't think anything 
of him. 

Now, today, you are considered sort of a 
square if you say that we ought to talk 
about patriotic instincts: And this is part 
of what I am talking about—the softening 
of the character of the individual, which 
means in the long run the softening of the 
Nation. We have got to be tougher with 
ourselves. 

The Federal Government seems to be more 
and more involved in activities that pertain 
to local problems. Do you feel that citizens 
can really solve their problems if they show 
more initiative at the community level? 

Let me say this: The Federal Government 
doesn't get any revenue that doesn’t come 
from the localities. It gets its money from 
taxes. 

Now, they do get a little more by printing 
a little money and through their borrowing 
capacity and the authority of the Federal 
Government. But by and large, the money 
Washington gets, it takes away from us. 

Why do they know more about local prob- 
lems than we do ourselves? Let's take a 
Uttle town like this one—Gettysburg. Why 
does the Federal Government have greater 
wisdom in finding solutions for its problems 
than the people living here? 

I think its 4 false assumption that the 
wisdom of the United States is centered in 
Washington. And I think it is on that as- 
sumption that we are so ready to give up our 
own responsibilities and powers of decisions. 
Let the money go there, and then some of it 
will come back to us under schemes and 
plans and programs that the bureaucrats say 
are proper and justified. 

I think there ought to be more local pride. 
Qur schools and the private local organiza- 
tions that we have should indoctrinate our 
people by stressing local pride and local re- 
sponsibility and authority. In the long run 
I simply don't believe it is possible to make 
laws centrally that can completely and wisely 
govern a nation as big as ours. 

The conditions In the State of Washington 
are very different from conditions in Florida. 
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And all across the way, when you go to the 
desert, the mountains or the agricultural re- 
gions or the great industrial centers, condi- 
tions are different. I just don't believe that 
we should have laws that assume complete 
conformity across the board. 

One of our great American principles is 
free collective bargaining. Is. the Federal 
Government moving too deeply into labor- 
management relations? 

Well, they give guidelines, and I think that 
governing our economy by guidelines is false 
and bad. I believe that when the Federal 
Government throws its whole weight, its 
political weight, and every kind of influence 
it can bring to bear to dictate the prices of 
this country, it is going outside its province. 

I do think the Federal Government has a 
right to call attention to such things as wage- 
price spirals, the danger of inflation and the 
risks that we run with an Inflation trend. 
All of that kind of thing is perfectly proper, 
but it should be done in terms of dialogue or 
debate. When they definitely intervene in 
these things with a so-called constitutional 
responsibility, then I think it is wrong, very 
wrong. 

There seems to be quite a widespread feel- 
ing now that Uncle Sam has to keep things 
booming. Is this one of the jobs of Govern- 
ment? 

The Government should keep political and 
economic conditions in this country so that 
every man feels free to fulfill his own ambi- 
tions as long as he doesn't trample on the 
similar rights of others or ignore his obliga- 
tions as a citizen. 

Now, I think that the effort to keep a boom 
going when maybe a boom is not called for 
always, this is a matter of a few people say- 
ing they know better what is good for all of 
us than we do ourselves. 

I do not want to appear as criticizing the 
need for national decisions affecting our cur- 
rency, the value of our dollar, protecting it 
abroad, and all the rest of it. All these 
things have to be done because no individual 
can do them. But I think they ought to be 
done with the greatest concern for the mass 
of economic opinion—plain commonsense. 

I don't think we should follow any one 
school of thought. We should strive here 
and see what every professional believes 
about these things. I flatly disagree with all 
those economists who say that it should be 
a deliberate policy of government to have 
unbalanced budgets, that we need to spend 
more money in the economy through the 
Federal Government than we take in. In the 
long run, this is a certain route to inflation. 
Creeping inflation, you see, has a tendency 
finally to become galloping inflation. That's 
the thing we should remember. 

We have never had experience with a com- 
pletely out-of-hand inflation, even though I 
believe that in the 7 years from 1945 to 1952, 
the cost of living went up about 47 percent. 
That was quite a heavy rise. And we seem 
to have a little bit now right along that line. 

The policy of our Government should be 
to sustain the value of the dollar. 

One reason is that we have become very 
dependent in our economy on pensions, in- 
surance policies, on savings deposits, on the 
purchase of Government bonds, and so forth. 

Now, if we are going constantly to fing that 
when we put money into bonds, insurance 
policies, savings banks, and so on, we are go- 
ing to get back In our old age only half of 
what we put in, sooner or later there is going 
to be a loss of confidence. And this is going 
to bring about a disastrous situation. You 
just can't do that. 

Someone told me, although I never looked 
it up, that everybody who bought E bonds 
in World War II was told he was going to 
get back $1,000 for whatever he put 1n—$750, 
I think—that this was a very fine invest- 
ment, Well, I was told that no one got back, 
in real purchasing power, as much as he put 
in. This is, to my mind, the Government 
fooling its people. 
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Well, General, what do you think is the 
wisest economic policy right now? We have 
had an unbalanced budget and we haven't 
seemed to have had much inflation. 

As a matter of fact, we seem to be in a sus- 
tained rise in economic productivity and 
general prosperity that has lasted longer 
than in any similar period in our history. 
Some are saying it is because of our policies 
of reducing taxes. Well, this is Just wonder- 
ful except for this: If it Is true, why don't 
we reduce taxes to zero? So if you reduce 
this argument to the absurd, you begin to 
say somewhere along the line, There must 
be a proper level.” 

Another thing, why in the first place did 
taxes have to go so very high? Why did our 
debt have to go so big? The costs of the war, 
of course, are one great answer. And the fact 
is that even during the war, our prices went 
up rapidly, in spite of OPA and all of its ac- 
tivities. Not only did you have black mar- 
kets here and there, but the second you took 
all those controls off, you found out what 
your dollar would really purchase. 

What we have to watch out for in coming 
years is some very real inflation. Certainly, 
unless our productivity grows continuously 
at a rate that is exceptionally rapid, we are 
bound to have—with the supply of money 
becoming more and more excessive—we are 
bound to have Inflation. 

And the unbalanced budget? 

Well, I think an unbalanced budget also 
hurts us a bit abroad. While we now have 
this imbalance of payments, a lot of countries 
still believe we are capable of paying our 
debts. Therefore, they have faith in the dol- 
lar. This is an international faith that is 
distinguished from our domestic faith in the 
dollar. If others lose faith and begin to cash 
their dollars, goodness knows what would 
happen. 

Would you say, then, that we need a more 
guarded policy toward protecting the value 
of the dollar than we have? 

I think this: Whenever you have got high 
costs of government—and remember, our 
costs are not all reflected in just our ad- 
ministrative budget alone, there are trust 
funds and so on—cash expenditures are on 
the order of $120 billlon—we should take up 
the domestic problems in cautious steps in- 
sofar as new government programs are con- 
cerned. If we initiate a vast number of pro- 
grams that make the expenses go up and up, 
outside of our great defenses costs, then 
we are asking for trouble. 

In other words, Federal Government actly- 
ities have proliferated out of proportion to 
our real needs? 

That's right. That's exactly what I mean. 

General, do you feel that the American 
people, the people at large, really want a 
paternalistic government? 

No; I think if you put it in those terms 
they would say “No.” But everybody who 
gets something out of it, well, he says, 
“Everybody should be curtailed except me.” 

Por example, when I was President I once 
went down before several thousand repre- 
sentatives of the rural electric cooperatives. 
And I told them, “Look, the Job for which 
you were set up was not only a necessary 
one, the idea was a good one, and you were 
given money at 2 percent. Out of the 
Treasury you borrowed this money at 2 
percent,” 

By that time, 95 percent or more of the 
farms in the United States had been elec- 
trified. I told them: “Today you ought to 
be ashamed of yourselves to take money 
from the Federal Government at 2 percent 
that we have to pay 4½ for. This just 
doesn't make sense.” 

Well, they listened, and they were polite. 
I got polite applause because I came down to 
see them and because of my office. But the 
next day, an opposing political figure got up 
and suggested that if anyone came into 
their areas to propose that they should lose 
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their 2-percent money they ought to drive 
him out of the region with beer bottles. 

Now this is the kind of thing that to my 
mind makes no sense. And the REA today 
needs 2 percent money just about like 
dog needs a new flea. I don't see how any- 
one can defend it except as a way to keep 
some votes on his side. 

General, in your forthcoming book, “The 
White House Years: Waging Peace,” at sev- 
eral points you mentioned the farm economy 
of this country. 

Yes. 

Do you think we can ever get the American 
farm economy back on a free-market basis? 

Well, of course, I took as my purpose, in 
my 8 years as President, not to do any- 
thing so abruptly that farmers would be 
ruined. But I found this from men experi- 
enced in this thing: The big farmer, the 
fellow who went into commercial farming on 
& big basis, was getting rich under our farm 
Policies. I knew at least one such farmer 
intimately. And he told me what he had 
done and how he made himself a few million 
dollars. 

But the little farmer, for whom all these 
things are presumably established, has been 
helped very little. He doesn't sell very much. 
What is the use of his going and selling a 
few hundred bushels of wheat or a few 
bushels of corn? 

He consumes many of the things he grows 
On his farm. And then, he sells a few head 
of livestock that are fed from it. And there 
is very little that the program does for this 
fellow; he has to secure an additional part- 
time job. 

What we tried to do was this: To get poli- 
cles that would work gradually to get the 
Government out of these programs except 
on the basis of insurance against great dis- 
aster, because we found that the big com- 
mercial farms were profitable and the little 
fellow profited little. 

As long as the little farm is no longer 
Profitable except when run on a part-time or 
a garden basis, as in New Jersey, well, then, 
if we try to keep that kind of program going 
forever just by Federal handouts, then we 
Bre indeed foolish. 

We have to bring farming back gradually 
to dependence upon a free market. If we 
don’t, we will have an unbalanced economy, 
because we don't need that many men pro- 
ducing food and fiber today for us. 

If we insist on keeping them there just 
on subsidy, I think we are being foolish. 

We have gotten so used to the idea that 
when you get into trouble economically, 
either by class or by area, you just run to 
the Government and get a new law. 

I would say that the more we can reduce 
Federal subsidies and use them only where 
we have national human problems that can't 
be solved completely locally, the better off 
We'll be. We have gone overboard with 
Subsidies. 

General, do you feel that businessmen can 
help to reeducate people to the economic 
realities you have discussed here? To the 
realization of the choices Americans must 
make to keep our freedoms? 

Of course. But, the businessman, when 
he sees everything booming, often says, 
“Maybe we should just let things alone.” 

Remember this: No longer are as many 
businesses owned by a family or is there as 
much ownership management. We have a 
Professional managerial class now that Is in a 
Position of great influence for a short time. 

Therefore, instead of looking down the 
road at what is going to happen to business, 
they tend to take the short view, maybe look- 
ing at when they can cash their stock options 
and all the rest of it. They are more in- 
terested in the short term than they are in 
the long term. 

We have talked about human nature. It 
Seems that most of us prefer a bird in the 
hand rather than several in the bush. 
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Are we not more interested in the present 
dollar, the one that is now given us, than 
we are in the hope and the expectation and 
the planning of a better climate in the future 
to earn more dollars for the increased popula- 
tion we are bound to have? 

Now, the businessman is less concerned 
about the future than if he and his family 
owned the business like they did before the 
times of the heavy death taxes and income 
taxes. It was then possible to pass busi- 
nesses along pretty well. 

Now, I believe in the graduated income 
tax. And I believe in reasonable death 
duties. But I do think that this has had a 
tendency to produce short-term rather than 
long-term ambitions. 

General, do you thing it is feasible for 
some of the money-gathering and spending 
power of this country to be returned from 
Washington to the States and localities? 

I'd like to, but let me tell you of one 
instance when I was in the White House. 
I had worked on this idea and talked to the 
Governors about it. We set up a plan under 
which we were going to give back one or two 
functions to the States, and had a particu- 
lar tax we were going to give back to them. 

Finally, a little group of Governors came 
to me and said, “Look, Mr. President, this 
is a very fine idea; we will take it on, except 
for this: Don’t reduce that tax. Just give 
it back to us in our proper share.” 

I said, “Why?” 

They said, “We don't want the burden of 
going and asking for taxes from our own 
people.” 

You see, they found that if the Federal 
Government would give them the money, 
this was easy for them. This is another 
reason why we have this constant magnet 
of Washington drawing in, not only money, 
but responsibility. And, finally, authority. 

General, do you see your administration— 
in retrospect—as just a brief respite in the 
march toward more Federal involvement in 
people's lives? 

Well, I'll tell you, a “respite” is the way 
you'd have to look at it now. I desperately 
tried to do this: To give the United States 
a chance to think, to take a look and see 
that there were different economic and gov- 
ernmental philosophies. You see, no one 
denies that there are problems, But it is just 
irresponsible to take money, give it to Wash- 
ington and say that solves that one. 

When the times comes that we in the 
United States cease to think of the indi- 
vidual as the most important factor in our 
whole governmental system, then we are 
going down the road of one-party govern- 
ment and centralized government. 

In my case, I said, “Look, let's read the 
Constitution,” and I talked to my Cabinet 
very seriously on this, It is going to take 
a lot of courage to avoid doing some of 
the things that have seemed so popular in 
the past, Let us try to get back to the 
proper division of powers, between the leg- 
islature and the President and all the rest. 
Let us get back and look at the patterns 
given us by the Constitution for dispersing 
power, first geographically through the 
States and functionally among the judi- 
clary, legislative, and the executive.” 

I think a lot of things have been happen- 
ing. We have got too many and too power- 
ful regulatory commissions that really have 
Judicial, executive, and legislative powers. 
And I think it is bad unless they are prop- 
erly controlled and made definitely respon- 
sible to the Congress and the President. 

The effort of my administration, I should 
say, was to create an atmosphere of self- 
reliance and self-confidence among the peo- 
ple, to encourage them to make more of their 
decisions. I wanted localities and States 
to do more, so that we might halt the trend 
toward centralization that I thought to be 
unhealthy. 


Of course, for 6 of my 8 years in the Presi- 
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dency, Congress was controlled by the op- 
position. It was a difficult situation. I 
could do many things by persuasion because 
in certain fields there wasn't any great polit- 
ical advantage to be gained by the opposi- 
tion. And so I had to use persuasion. It 
would have been crazy for me to get up and 
use the methods of a general an 
army or a President with a large majority 
in the Congress. 

But the fact is we continued to try to give 
individuals and localities larger responsibil- 
ities. In one thing for which I guess I was 
almost personally responsible—the highway 
construction program—it took me a long 
time to persuade Congress, but we finally got 
this great interstate system of roads. I felt 
strongly about the matter, partly because I 
had seen the great autobahns of Germany. 
But we had to settle for 90 percent Federal 
money and only 10 percent of State funds. 
I thought that was really unfair. I thought 
that at the very least, it should have been 
75-25. At first I wanted them to be paid 
for on a toll basis, but I was persuaded that 
tolls were impractical. 

Finally, we got the money by a tax on 
gasoline, oll, and so on. But I would really 
have preferred to have made them toll roads 
and, as they paid for themselves, abolished 
the to 


The highways are not paid for yet. Our 
plan was to get them built in 10 years, paid 
in 13 years, because I was certain that by 
the time we got them bullt, we would need 
some more. 

Incidentally, I think the building of those 
highway systems is one of the reasons for 
our great increase in automobile sales, 

But im all these various activities, local 
responsibility usually provides the best 
solution. 
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Rural Youth in a Changing Environment— 
A Report by Ruth Cowan Nash, of the 
National Conference, Sponsored by the 
National Committee for Children and 
Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
first national conference on the problems 
of rural youth in a changing environ- 
ment was held at Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity in Stillwater in 1963. 

The objectives were to bring into na- 
tional focus the complex problems of 
youth; to understand what causes these 
problems and to provide suitable answers. 

Many of the Nation's top educators 
participated in this conference, includ- 
ing Dr. Paul A. Miller, president of West 
Virginia University, and conference co- 
chairman. 

Mrs. Ruth Cowan Nash, an able author 
and also a West Virginian, edited the re- 
port of the conference which provided a 
factual summary. Considerable atten- 
tion was given to the needs of special 
groups, including Negro, American In- 
dian, Spanish-American youth and also 
children of migrant workers. The rec- 
ommendations of the conference are 
presented in “Rural Youth in a Chang- 
ing Environment,” and there is also an 
interesting Profile of the Rural Juvenile 
Court Judge,” included in the Appendix. 

Winthrop Rockefeller, chairman of the 
conference, in his keynote address stated 
that he was gratified in the answers of 
youth relative to self-employment or 
working for the Government or a large 
corporation. The individualism of the 
majority came out when they replied 
that they would rather be on “their 
own,” and Mr. Rockefeller admired the 
spunk of this generation. He said: 

Today, young people by and large are 
literate, intelligent, vibrant with courageous 
response to life. They are challenged by an 
educational experience that far exceeds any- 
thing which confronted past generations. 


Many students from varied back- 
grounds were interviewed in a study 
analyzed by Dr. William Osborne, Ar- 
kansas State Teachers College. From 
these interviews came an insight into 
the thinking of rural youth—their views, 
fears, challenges, and hopes of the fu- 
ture. 


Appendix 


As Dr. Miller stated: 

Rural young people are acquiring skills 
and work habits to go with them which, to 
considerable degree, may not relate to apti- 
tude or aspiration; may not be realistic in 
terms of employment in or out of the rural 
community, and in fact, may be oriented 
to jobs or occupations that are obsolescent 
and disappearing. 

This characteristic is rooted in the very 
complex nature of values in the rural com- 
munity, in the lagging aspirations of the 
family, in the quantity and quality of edu- 
cational and other community services, and 
in the presence of special features of the 
community expressed through race, minor- 
ity groups, and the extent of delinquency 
and retardation. 

Since the rural child is up against the nat- 
ural reality of family, community, and kin- 
ship, we must face the possibility that the 
range and quality of his visual and verbal 
impressions, in and out of school, tend to 
limit his knowledge about alternatives in 
work as in other flelds, to reduce his ability 
to deal with abstractions and concepts, and 
to emphasize a probably inward-facing dis- 
position toward change. 

If this characterization is correct, we must 
conclude that rurality exacts the price from 
its young of relatively less awareness of the 
nonfarm world. 


From this frank discussion, the con- 
ference gained an insight into the types 
of adversities rural youths face. 

The postconference activities included 
reports, one of the foremost being the 
strengthening of our schools. This is so 
fundamental to an increased awareness 
and with the passage of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, which was considered 
in the Senate Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion of which I am an active member, 
our schools will be strengthened. 

Among other suggestions were: First, 
increasing the awareness of rural youth; 
second, mobilize the rural community for 
action; third, initiate and expand related 
educational programs; fourth, improve 
programs in guidance and counseling; 
fifth, expand opportunities for employ- 
ment; sixth, provide necessary commu- 
nity services; seventh, foster moral and 
spiritual values; eighth, assist in adjust- 
ments to urban living and to conduct ap- 
propriate research. 

The areas of concern in West Virginia 
were education, prevention of dropouts, 
and youth employment, as well as the de- 
velopment of human resources and eco- 
nomic resources. Also needed are ways 
of extending basic services to remote 
areas and job training, not for specific 
skills that may become obsolete, but to 
train young people to live in an era of 
change and in urban situations. The 
latter is being accomplished by the Job 
Corps centers, exemplified by two now 
functioning well in West Virginia, and 
more being planned for our State. 


Battle of Fort Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr, Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 10 the Washington Post published 
an editorial entitled the “Battle of Fort 
Washington.” This timely editorial cor- 
rectly states what I believe to be the 
proper method of settling the dispute 
over the future of Fort Washington 
which is located in my congressional 
district. Because I hope and assume 
that this issue will be before us in one 
form or another next session, I hereby 
request that the editorial be printed in 
the Recor for the illumination of my 
colleagues. 

BATTLE OF FORT WASHINGTON 

Though nary a shot was fired from Fort 
Washington in 1814 against Redcoats ad- 
vancing up the Potomac toward the Nation's 
Capital, this historic fortification on the 
Maryland shore has become a battleground 
a century and a half later. Fighting over 
the 340-acre site are two of the Federal Goy- 
ernment’s most peaceful agencies, the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the National Park 
Service. 

The Smithsonian would erect a National 
Armed Forces Museum there while retaining 
the natural landscape for outdoor exhibits 
and recreation use. The Park Service, cham- 
pioned aggressively by Secretary of the In- 
terior Udall, wants to keep the land in order 
to complete longstanding plans to repair the 
fort, install a museum and build extensive 
camping and recreation facilities. In addi- 
tion, the Park Service has embraced a pro- 
posal to build an amphitheater beside the 
Potomac to house an historical pageant. As 
things stand now, both forces are equipped 
with master plans though the Park Service 
has the tactical advantage of possession of 
the disputed territory. 

The logical thing to do, however, is to get 
the battle out of the fort and before Con- 
gress. The museum plan is a good one, care- 
fully worked out. It must be approved by 
Congress, where its merits and demerits as 
well as alternative uses for the site can be 
fully aired at open hearings. There is no 
reason why the Smithsonian and the Park 
Service cannot jointly administer the site if 
this proves desirable. 

The pageant has a good deal of support and 
Washington’s summer tourist influx could 
provide a large audience for such a venture; 
but its backers would be foolish to tie them- 
Selyes to the Fort Washington site alone. 
An alternate location could be found. It: 
would be equally foolish of Secretary Udall, 
in the face of the refusal of Congress to ap- 
propriate funds for renovation of Fort Wash- 
ington in the past, to pursue this battle to 
remain commander of Fort Washington too 
stubbornly. 
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Dante Anniversary 


EXTENSION oF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, observ- 
ance of the 700th anniversary of the 
birth of the great Italian poet, Dante, 
has been commemorated nationally. 
The Post Office Department has issued a 
special stamp to mark the event. In 
communities throughout the country 
special ceremonies have been in order, 
particularly observances sponsored by 
the academic community. 

The recent Dante commemoration in 
Utica, N.Y., has been especially unique 
as it has not been sponsored by any aca- 
demic society but rather stems from a 
community organization, the Mazzini 
Society, a group named after the great 
19th century Italian leader in the Dante 
tradition. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle by the chairman of the Utica Dante 
Centennial Celebration, Vernon Reyman, 
describing the commemoration and elo- 
quently detailing the accomplishments 
and significance of Dante Alighieri, 
greatest of the Italian poets, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 

MAZZINI SOCIETY OBSERVANCE: Dante BE- 
LIEVED IN Man’s Ricutr To BE PREE 

The 700th anniversary of the. birth of 
Dante Alighieri, greatest of Italian poets, is 
being observed in Utica under the auspices 
of the Mazzini Society. 

Two special events—an exhibit at Utica 
Public Library and a banquet at Twin Ponds 
on Sunday, September 19—are the climactic 
points in the area program. 

Dante is being hailed and affectionately 
honored as philosopher, political scientist, 
social observer, and founder of the contem- 

Italian language. 

It is interesting to note that for several 
years Dante societies and scholars have been 
planning appropriate exhibits, concerts, sym- 
posia, and other programs. 

The Mazzini Society of Utica, a cultural 
organization dedicated to the principles of 
freedom, unity, and justice is composed of 
Americans of Itallan descent—has taken 
pride in sponsoring the local Dante observ- 
ance celebration from September 6 to 20 
because it believes it la the only nonacadem- 

y sponsored celebration anywhere. 

It is true that the average citizen may 
have no more knowledge of this great genius 
except for his first name, Dante, but that 
goes also for men like Raphael, Michelangelo, 
Galileo, and others whose last names only 
few recognize. 

It may further be true that only scholars 
are acquainted with his works, such as La 
Vita Nuova (1284) which deals with his 
spiritual love for a graceful, beautiful Beat- 
rice whom he only met twice, but who was 
to leave a lasting impression upon him until 
he finally immortalized her in his 
work, La Divina Commedia (1317). 

The Commedia deals with his love, friend- 
ship, hates, morals, errors, intellectual 

a social and political 
background not too different from our own. 
The human struggle then was the same as 
mow between power and obligation, the 
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the choices of right and wrong and eventu- 
ally to find peace within ourselves and peace 
with our God. 

In his other contribution, De Vulgarie 
Eloquentia, he set out to establish the Italian 

as one distinct from many local 
dialects and thus eventually serve as a 
unifying force in building a nation without 
feuds and divisions. Thus, Dante, later fol- 
lowed by Mazzini, Garibaldi, Carducci, 
D’Anunzio, and others, was an apostle of 
Italian unity. 

In his political essay De Monarchia, deal- 
ing with the world-state, Dante searched 
closer and closer to the heart of things be- 
cause he knew that only by such ques- 
tioning or dialog all knowledge grows. He 
teaches us that man's potentialities cannot 
be realized in a void, and that only by social 
reactions may the individual obtain his full 
spiritual stature. 

Dante was painfully concerned with the 
corruptio optim! pessima and saw in his own 
time what many of us see today—the curse 
of materialism that in itself breeds the 
thirst for worldly power which cannot but 
result in the catastrophe of the majestic em- 
pire, impotently prostrate, self-profaned and 
self-defeated in its own unholy triumph. 

Interestingly enough, Dante was no rebel 
against political authority but perhaps a 
rebel against rebellion, against all and every 
form of anarchy, all social and political 
unrest, 

Dante teaches us not only to put will into 
action, but he guides us through his own 
example of 19 years of -political exile, to 
accept responsibility. He further proves that 
the search for happiness incorporated in our 
own political philosophy is a necessary con- 
sequence of the accomplishment of a moral 
obligation and that the search is not so much 
a right as it is a duty. 

So he says in his De Monarchia, it is proper 
to the human race to make effective the 
latent or potential power of knowledge but 
that knowledge cannot be pursued without 
peace. Dante was in fact arguing for an in- 
ternational tribunal to keep peace and to di- 
rect the cooperation of men toward the 
realization of fullest humanity. 

One must wonder why and how Dante was 
neglected for hundreds of years when he has 
so much to offer serving as an example to 
other men and ages who wish to attain uni- 
versality and true glory. It is good then that 
we in Utica should look to Dante not only as 
a divine scholar but as a teacher for all men 
who sense and feel and suffer and love and 
die, and who are involved dally with personal 
problems as well as those problems enmeshed 
in the local, national, worldly, and also the 
religious ideas. 

We must not limit our interest in Dante 
because his world-heaven picture may no 
longer fit ours. It would be most unfair to 
ourselves not to concern ourselves with his 
wisdom and contemplate carefully and cau- 
tiously his and our own present feelings and 
thoughts on equality, for example. Dante 
does not believe that men are born equal 
since nature imposes an obvious veto. In 
fact, he believes that inequality is essential 
to human progress. 

Human progress, argues Dante, demands 
social organizations and social organizations 
involve a diversity of individual functions 
which means that humble jobs as well as 
exalted jobs, privates as well as captains, 
stokers as well as stewards, and college pro- 
fessors as well as college presidents are nec- 
essary. So we see that the great teacher 18 
democratic indeed since he feels as we do to- 
day that personal fitness and inborn merit 
should be the proper criteria for qualifica- 
tions of a man’s birthright. No one can dis- 
agree with his whole total philosophy of uni- 
versal life when he states that love and the 
gentle heart are but one and the same thing. 

This great and good man died September 
14, 1321 at the age of 56. He was buried in 
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Ravenna in a stone tomb near the church of 
San Pier Maggiore. 
Vernon REYMAN, 
Chairman of the Utica Dante Centen- 
nial Celebration. 


Mr. Johnson Meets the Pope 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to insert my own remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter, I wish to insert 
another column by Mr. Arthur Hoppe on 
his version of the meeting between 
President Johnson and Pope Paul: 

Mn. JOHNSON MEETS THE POPE 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

“The Pope seems like a mighty nice feller,” 
said the kindly old philosopher, leaning back 
in his rocker and snapping his galluses. 
“And it was a great speech he made to the 
U.N. But I think you got to hand it to 
our President, Mr. Johnson, for the way he 
brought the whole thing off.” 

Brought what off? “Why, the meeting,” 
said the kindly old philosopher. It's a 
touchy thing when one of our democratic 
Presidents meets a Pope. If he ain’t rev- 
erent enough, there goes 10 million Catholic 
votes. And if he's too reverent, he loses six 
Bible belt States and all of east Texas. 

“But he’s got to worry about protocol. 
Now it's protocol you got to kneel and kiss 
the ring. I hear the boys down to the White 
House was pretty worried about this. But 
finally the President makes up his mind. 
Nope. boys,’ he says humbly, ‘it just wouldn’t 
look right, the Pope kneeling to kiss my 
ring and I ain't a-going to make him do it.’ 

“So the President flies up to New York 
to have this chat with the Pope. Course, 
they got to talk to each other through 
interpreters, ‘I sure been looking forward to 
howdying with you and pressing the flesh,“ 
says the President for openers. 

The President wishes to welcome Your 
Holiness to America,’ explains the interpreter. 

“The Pope says that's right nelghborly. 
And he says he's come here to say how much 
he's in favor of peace and helping out poor 
folks, old folks, sick folks and the whole 
blessed human race. 

“At this the President beams. Pope, he 
says, ‘I can’t tell you how tickled I am you've 
come all this way to endorse the Democratic 
Party platform and my legislative record 
with Congress. And a speech like that's sure 
goling to go over big here in New York. 
Course, I'd be obliged if you didn't hit the 
hustings. No offense, but I reckon an en- 
dorsement from you might be a mistake 
down home in Texas and such places.’ 

“This kind of riles a few of the Pope's 
aids and one mentions the doctrine of in- 
fallibility. Hold on,’ says the President, 
raising his hand and bowing his head, ‘a 
lot of my best friends cotton to that there 
doctrine. But.not me. Like I tell them in 
all humility, I did too make a mistake once. 
I think it was back in 1934. Or maybe 1935.” 

“Well, with this out of the way, they get 
down to a nice chat about world problems. 
And the President don't mind giving the 

his advice. Like: ‘Now what you 
should've done with that there ecumenical 
council is invite the opposition up to a bar- 
becue and drop a few hints about dams and 
postmasterships.” 
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“So finally the meeting’s over. He goes out 
to bless the crowd. And the Pope does too. 
"Y'all come back in 19 and 68," says the Presi- 
dent for closers. ‘And I'll grant you another 
private audience.’” 

“Now wait a minute,” I said, interrupting 
the kindly old philosopher, “from reading 
the papers I didn’t believe it happened that 
way at all.“ 

“Well, maybe not,“ he sald, his kindly old 
eyes twinkling through his kindly old specs. 
“But from what I read, you still got to hand 
it to Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir, he swallowed his 
pride and treated the Pope like an equal.” 


Good Reason To Keep 14(b) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 7, 1965, the Washington Daily News 
published an editorial which brought to 
light a powerful argument against re- 
peal of the right-to-work law which, it 
seems to me, has not been stressed 
enough. That is the threat by Federal 
employee unions to drive for union shop 
contracts with the Government if repeal 
is passed by Congress. The case which 
the News makes against repeal on this 
ground is strengthened by a quote from 
former Secretary of Labor Arthur Gold- 
berg who said that the union shop was 
“inappropriate to the Federal Govern- 
ment.” A copy of the editorial follows: 
[From the Washington Dally News, Oct. 7, 

1965] 


Goop Reason To Keep 14(b) 


If the Taft-Hartley Act's section 14(b) is 
Tepealed, unions which represent Federal em- 
Ployees are reported ready to launch a major 
drive for union shop contracts with the Gov- 
ernment, 

They are inhibited in this ambition now by 
‘the laws of 19 States which outlaw such 

ents. But repeal would wipe these 
laws off the books, and give sanction to the 
union shop principle as national policy. 

This is one of the best reasons we can 
think of for opposing repeal of 14(b). 

We stand with Arthur Goldberg, who said 
while he was Secretary of Labor that the 
union shop was “inappropriate to the Fed- 
eral Government.” We go further; we think 
compulsory unionism is inappropriate (and 
Worse) anywhere. But especially as applied 
to Federal employees. 

Union shop contracts would force Govern- 
Ment workers to join unions and pay dues 
or lose their jobs. 

This would not only be repugnant to the 
hard-.7on merit system in civil service, but 
also would violate—at least in spirit—re- 
strictions om political coercion written into 
present law. 

The Hatch Act, for instance, forbids any 
person pald with U.S. funds from firing or 
S a Federal employee for failing 
to make a contribtuion “for any political 
purpose,” It provides stiff criminal penal- 
ties. Another section of the United States 
Code guarantees that no Federal employee is 
under any obligation to contribute to any 
Political fund or activity, and that “he will 
not be removed or otherwise prejudiced for 
refusing to do so.” 

These laws were passed for good reason— 
to prevent shakedowns and reprisals by po- 
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litically partisan higher-ups in the Govern- 
ment. Yet Federal union shop contracts, in 
effect, would give labor bosses the same 
power which is denied to Federal employers. 

It is true that only a portion of union dues 
money is used for openly political purposes. 
And that the Supreme Court has ruled a 
union member may refuse to pay that por- 
tion of his dues which is to be used for politi- 
cal activities which he opposes. 

In practice, however, the Court's edict is 
impossible to enforce. As Justice Black sald 
in his separate opinion on the case: 

“There can be no doubt that the 
union shop contract * * * takes a portion 
of the earnings of some men and turns it 
over to others, who spend a substantial part 
of the funds so received in efforts to thwart 
the political, economic, and ideological hopes 
of those whose money has been forced from 
them under authority of law.” 

Senators engaged in the current debate on 
14(b) repeal—and especially those not yet 
completely dominated by labor's political 
power—should ask themselves: 

“Is this what I want for Federal, as well 
as other, rank-and-file workers? Is this what 
my vote should help establish as a matter of 
national policy?” 

If they think about it long enough, and 
hard enough, we're convinced the answer of 
a majority of Senators will be: No. 


Life Magazine Editorial Answered 
With the Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11,1965 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
its September 17 issue, Life magazine, 
which has repeatedly published mislead- 
ing information concerning flood control 
and river development projects—hit a 
new low in editorial comment. 

In an editorial, entitled The Seduc- 
tive Odor of Pork,” the Life editors once 
again attempted to discredit the Nation's 
water resources development program. 

On September 22, 1965, the executive 
vice president of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, John L. Person, re- 
plied to the Life editorial in a letter ad- 
dressed to the editor. 

Life magazine has chosen not to print 


the Person letter, and thereby has com- 


pounded the wrong committed in its Sep- 
tember 17 editorial. 

In the belief that the full text of Gen- 
eral Person's letter will be of general in- 
terest, and in the further belief that it is 
an effective rebuttal to the misrepresen- 
tations of the September 17 Life edi- 
torial, the complete text of the letter is 
reproduced at this point in the RECORD: 


Washington, D.C., September 22, 1965. 
To the Eprror, 
Life Magazine, Times-Life Building, 
Rockejeller Center, New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sm: I have read your September 17 
editorial, entitled “The Seductive Odor of 
Pork,“ with its implication that most, if not 
all, projects for water resource development 
are politically inspired boondoggles. It 
demonstrates an appalling lack of recogni- 
tion of the vital part which water resources 
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have played in the growth of the Nation and 
of the urgent need for accelerated develop- 
ment of those resources if the United States 
is to meet the needs of an expanding popu- 
lation and an expanding economy. 

Seldom does a year pass without a de- 
vastating flood ravaging some area of the 
country. Existing flood control projects— 
which your editorial condemns as “pork- 
barrel have cost a total of about $5 billion. 
They have prevented an estimated 612.5 bil- 
lion in direct property damage, to say noth- 
ing of the loss of life and the physical and 
mental suffering which they have prevented. 
As one example, the Cherry Creek Dam in 
Colorado, which was widely ridiculed a few 
years ago, was built at a cost of about 
$15 million. This dam prevented in ex- 
cess of $130 million in damages to the 
Denver area during the recent floods— 
thus paying for itself more than eight times 
over in 1 year. Had the nearby companion 
Chattfield Dam been constructed—and the 
fact that it was not constructed was largely 
due to the “pork barrel" attacks on Cherry 
Creek—practically all of the $300 million 
damages Denver suffered would have been 
prevented. Example after example could be 
cited of flood control projects which have 
far more than paid for themselves in their 
brief life, and the structures will remain to 
give protection for generations to come. 
SA TEE TOA TOPIE SORDON CHENG HESPER 

As to navigation, the record shows that the 
annual transportation savings is several 
times the annual cost. All but one of our 
major ports and harbors were created by and 
are dependent upon pork barrel projects— 
past, present, and future—for their ability 
to carry our ocean-going traffic. Our 19,000 
miles of improved inland waterways have 
made possible the industrialization of vast 
areas of the interior of the country. From 
1952 through 1964, 5.370 new plant construc- 
tion projects were completed along the navi- 
gable waterways. As one example, about $22 
Dillion was invested in industrial expansion 
between 1950 and 1964 in the counties bor- 
dering the canalized Ohio River. Low-cost 
water transportation was an important factor 
in stimulating this expansion. The dispersal 
of industry, occurring naturally by reason of 
the availability of inland water transporta- 
tion for bulk raw materials and fuels, would 
be of inestimable value in the event of a 
nuclear war, 

What used to be considered as incidental 
benefits of many flood control and naviga- 
tion projects—water supply, low-flow aug- 
mentation, and recreation—are gaining dally 
in im . The current water supply 
crisis in the Northeastern States is one excel- 
lent example of the need for accelerating the 
program which you refer to as pork barrel. 
In the August 1963 drought over half the 
Ohio River’s flow at Cincinnati came from 
upstream flood control reservoirs. Without 
these releases, the river’s flow would have 
been the lowest in 30 years. U.S. Public 
Heaith Service experts recognize that dilution 
through low-flow augmentation is essential 
to insure adequate water quality. 

You suggest that one way to cut out the 
“pork” would be to require local areas to 
“put up a substantial percentage of the cost 
of every pork barrel appropriation.” They 
have been doing it for years. Of the 12 proj- 
ects recommended by the Board of Engineers 
for rivers and harbors on the very day your 
editorial was dated—September 17—local in- 
terests will pay 30 percent of the costs of 1 
of the projects, 43 percent of another, 50 per- 
cent of 3 more, 63 percent of still another, a 
substantial but as yet uncomputed part of 
2 others, and on only 4—4 projects which will 
benefit the public generaily, as distinguished 
from identifiable individuals or groups 
against whom costs could be charged—will 
the local contribution be less than 30 per- 
cent. 
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You scorned the benefit-to-cost ratio ap- 
plied in these projects. You ignore the strict 
standards of cost analysis and review, by the 
Corps of Engineers and the Congress—so 
strict that the Corps has rejected 4,302 proj- 
ect proposals, against recommendation of 
3,380, over the years. Whether or not this re- 
jection was pious“ —to use your word—is 
not particularly pertinent. 

One of the most misleading of the many 
inaccuracies in your editorial is that “The 
massed weight of the Texas congressional 
delegation is working for an eventual $900 
million authorization that would make sea- 
ports out of Dallas and Fort Worth by dredg- 
ing the Trinity River to a depth of 12 feet 
.“ Disregarding the obviously ridicu- 
lous idea that a 12-foot barge channel 
creates a “seaport,” the fact is that the 
Trinity River project is a multipurpose proj- 
ect for flood control, water supply, water 
quality control, navigation, and recreation. 
There is an urgent need in the area for all of 
those features. For example, an official of 
the U.S. Public Health Service has stated 
that “In the Trinity system, storage for 
water pollution control is a plain necessity; 
the river serves one of the fastest 
areas in the United States, it is already pol- 
luted along many of its reaches, and flow 
augmentation is a requirement.” Though 

editorial implied that the total cost 
was for navigation, in fact the navigation 
features account for less than half the cost. 
If the total project, including navigation, is 
authorized a local contribution of over $173 
million will be required. The Report of the 
House Committee on Public Works states 
that local and State sources have already 
spent $269 million in the Trinity Basin, and 
expenditures to be made will bring their in- 
vestment to half a billion. This would ap- 
pear to constitute a “substantial per- 

In summary, it is disappointing and dis- 
turbing that a national magazine would 
print a superficial, inaccurate, and cynical 
editorial using innuendo and false implica- 
tions not only to discredit the entire pro- 
gram of water resource development, on 
which the future of this country largely de- 
pends, but also to impugn the integrity of 
the Congress and the Army Corps of Engi- 


Sincerely, 
Joun L. PERSON, 
Executive Vice President, 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 


Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman very much. I would like 
to direct a question to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poace] in regard to the 
provisions now in the cotton bill. As I 
understand the law, we have always had 
a prohibition against grazing diverted 
acres in the wheat and feed grain sec- 
tions of the law other than under 
drought conditions or adverse circum- 
stances. Is it my understanding that 
the same provisions exactly would now 
apply to cotton on grazing diverted 
acres? 


Mr. POAGE. That is exactly my un- 
derstanding. There will be no grazing 
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allowed on any diverted acres except in 
the case of these emergency situations 
such as a drought where the Secretary 
makes that kind of a finding. 

Mr. PURCELL. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 


The Real Alabama—LXXIV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the picture of southern fried 
chicken draws up a vision of the Old 
South which in many ways is no longer 
accurate. Recent changes in most parts 
of the South have been so great that they 
are probably not recognized by persons 
who have not gone to see for themselves. 

The way poultry is grown and proc- 
essed, for example, has little relation to 
the former days. It all is modern now. 

The same is true with other aspects of 
the food industry including meat grow- 
ing and processing and the production of 
fruit and vegetables. 

The following article from the Bir- 
mingham News supplement of August 22, 


An OPPORTUNITY ron Hao EXPANSION 


The food industry in Alabama is one of the 
most promising aspects of the State's econ- 
omy. 

Alabama's natural resources, coupled y 
individual industries, food 
search at Auburn University and chord 
of the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation 
provide the impetus for the bright food 
picture. 

Just recently the Alabama Farm Bureau 
Federation announced plans to build a State- 
owned experimental food procesing plant, 
thus giving farmers in the State a bigger 
share in the food market. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Auburn University conducts constant re- 
search in the fleld of food and food proces- 
sing, fostering scientific and industrial ad- 
vances which have brought about improve- 
ments in packaged foods available to Amer- 
ican consumers. 

New processing methods developed for 
peaches, berries, potatoes, and fresh fruits 
and vegetables in the Auburn Agricultural 
Research Center offers excellent possibilities 
for industrial development in Alabama. 

This State has a number of advantages for 
growing certain fruits and vegetables for can- 
ning, freezing, pickling, and preserving. Its 
soil and climate are suited to vegetable crops 
such as peas, okra, turnip greens, collards, 
sweet potatoes, tomatoes, green beans, limas, 
pimentos, and pickling cucumbers. 

One food processor which has grown 
tremendously in the past 20 years is King 
Pharr with three plants in the State. 

The Cullman plant provides an excellent 
example of a firm’s impact on the com- 
munity and the area. With few exceptions, 
all raw vegetables are purchased from farm- 
ers in the area around Cullman. 

Harvest time finds farmers bringing their 
vegetables to the King Pharr plant where 
processing begins. Another boon to the in- 
dependent farmer's economy is that many 
of the workers at the plant are wives of the 
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farmers who find it convenient and profit- 
able to take this type of part-time work. 

Meat processing and poultry processing 
also plays an important part in the State's 
economic picture. During the early years 
food processing—a veritable industrial 
giant developed greatly on a national level. 
yet developments in the South and espe- 
cially in Alabama were comparatively slow. 

Alabama’s multimillion-dollar poultry 
processing industry seems assured of con- 
tinued steady expansion over the next few 
years as it moves further and further away 
from the day of the “shade tree“ operation. 

The industry future looks 
bright in view of Agriculture Commissioner 
A. W. Todd's description of Alabama as the 
“fastest growing” broiler State in the United 
States. 

The forced“ marriage of the processing 
industry to the producers thereby appears 
to be on a blissful honeymoon course. 

Both have come a long way from the time 
when a cotton farmer raised some broilers 
for his family and a few more to sell by the 
roadside to pick up extra cash. The proces- 
sing industry then was a pot of water under 
a shade tree out in the yard. 

Last year, Alabama's broiler flock was 242,- 
764,000 and the vast majority were prepared 
by the State's 30 modern processing plants 
for cooking in the ovens of millions of Amer- 
ican and European homes. 

The processors dressed enough birds that 
each of the 3,266,740 persons in Alabama 
could have been supplied with about 75 
fowl—and that's a lot of southern fried 
chicken. 

The poultry and processing industries have 
multiplied their output almost five times 
over sinve 1955—when only 57 million birds 
were raised and about 50 million dressed. 

“Alabama is throughout the 
United States and the world as a leader in 
the poultry industry,” says Pyron Keener, 
supervisor of the division of poultry, State 
department of agriculture. 

Alabama ranked third in broiler produc- 
tion in 1964 behind Georgia and Arkansas 
the poultry expert said. 


Gov. William W. Scranton, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Assures Canadian Businessmen 
and Industrialists That the New Busi- 
ness Climate in the Keystone State Pro- 
vides a Profitable Place To Locate a 
Production of Distribution Facility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 5, 1965, the committee of 100,000 
Pennsylvanians sponsored a luncheon for 
Canadian businessmen at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Canada, at which time 
Gov. William W. Scranton described with 
telling effect the result of the recent eco- 
nomic resurgence in Pennsylvania. Gov- 
ernor Scranton’s interesting address fol- 
lows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE WLAN W. 
Scranton, GOVERNOR, COMMONWEALTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 100,000 PENNSYLVANIANS 
LUNCHEON, ROYAL Yorx Hore, Toronto, 
CANADA, OCTOBER 5. 1965 
Although you have graciously accepted our 

invitation to join us here for lunch, actually, 

we are here as your guests. 
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And as grateful guests, we intend to ob- 
serve faithfully the visitors’ Golden Rule— 
never bite the hand that feeds you. 

By that, I mean we are not here to spirit 
away—or pirate—your industries. 

In the first place, we have deep respect 
for the industrial progress and achievements 
which you have made here and elsewhere 
in our very good neighbor to the north. 

And, in the second place, “pirating” doesn’t 
work. I know, because I have tried it. 

Even if one succeeds in moving an Indus- 
try completely from one State or country to 
another, usually the result is an unhappy 
Management with new problems they didn't 
anticipate, 

We are here simply to suggest that, as your 
businesses grow and prosper and you seek 
new markets to conquer, Pennsylvania de- 
serves a good, hard look as a profitable place 
to loca te a production or distribution facility. 

Several of your industries have already 
found a home away from home in Pennsyl- 
Vania. Recently, Moore Business Forms ex- 
panded into southeastern Pennsylvania, their 
third plant in our State; Turnbull Elevator 
located a facility in Erle; and Alcor Packag- 
ing Co., expanded in New Castle. 

We have welcomed and prized them as 
fine, responsible, industrial citizens of our 
State; and we hope others will follow. 

The fact 1s, business and industry have 
been discovering the new Pennsylvania in 
record numbers lately. 

Last year, there were 811 announcements 
of new plant locations or expansions in 
Pennsylvania—the greatest number in recent 

. This year looks equally good, 

The results of Pennsylvania's recent eco- 
nomic resurgence have been spectacular. 

Twice this year we have established new 
monthly records for low unemployment. 

Seven times in the past year the unemploy- 
ment rate has fallen equal to or below the 
U.S. rate. 

Pennsylvania's index of general business 
this year hit its alltime high. 

Pennsylvania's growth rate in Industrial 
Production has hit a pace nearly three times 
as fast as the Nation's. 

Pennsylvania's increase in average family 
income has been greater than the national 
average. 

And just this past July, we were able 
to announce the largest State budget sur- 
plus in the history of our Commonwealth 
$105 million—a direct result of the unprece- 
dented progress and prosperity which we are 
currently enjoying. 

The truth is—Pcnnsylvania is young 


With this rejuvenation has come the 
thunder and strength, the high spirits and 
strapping good health which are the special 
treasures of youth. 

How has all this come about? 

Obviously, we must be doing something 
Tight. Certainly, our very success is an 
important multiplier, because business, just 
as everyone else, likes to put its money on 
a winner. 

We think there are five main reasons for 
this success. 

These are phy and how we're ex- 
ploiting it; financial capital; our work force; 
our modern and progressive tax climate; and 
our new, clean, bright business climate. 

As a matter of geography, Pennsylvania 
is situated smack in the middle of the heav- 
ily populated megalopolis that sprawls down 
the eastern seaboard. And it is the natural 
corridor between the East and Midwest. 

There are points in Pennsylvania from 
which goods can be shipped to reach over- 
hight 85 million consumers in the world’s 
richest market. 

To make full use of nature’s endowment, 
Pennsylvania has probably the most fiexi- 
ble transportation system in the Nation; 62,- 
000 miles of hard-surfaced roads; 8,800 miles 
of railroads; 16 commercial airline terminals; 
two deepwater seaports; a major river port. 
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We are further exploiting our natural 
geography advantage by developing a high- 
way system that soon will be the envy of 
the Nation. 

This year, I proposed the biggest highway- 
building program in any State's history. Ten 
billion dollars of construction in 10 years. 
This program has already been launched with 
the expansion of our highway department's 
capability to handle this enormously in- 
creased load. 

Our current budget calls for the biggest 
single year of highway construction in Penn- 
sylvania history. When our part of the In- 
terstate Highway System is completed, it will 
be literally possible to move goods anywhere 
in the eastern market and do it quicker and 
cheaper from Pennsylvania than from any 
neighboring State. 

We have begun to experience, because of 
this fact, a big increase in location of truck 
terminals, warehouses and other distribution 
facilities within our State. 

In 1963, the Pennsylvania Legislature made 
such distribution facilities eligible for the 
same low interest loans that have been 
granted to manufacturing plants by the 
Pennsylvania Industrial Development Au- 
thority since 1956. 

Mentioning the Pennsylvania Industrial 
Development Authority—or PIDA, as we call 
it—brings me to the second reason Pennsyl- 
vania has been growing faster than ever 
lately. That reason is financial capital. 

Pennsylvania, of course, is a powerhouse of 
traditional, private financial sources—the 
third largest in the United States. 

To this, we have added public and semi- 
public sources of capital which are second to 
none in the Nation. 

Pennsylvania is the pioneer in 100-percent 
plant financing through the Pennsylvania 
Industrial Development Authority. We pro- 
vide 2 percent second mortgage money for 
plant construction which is used in combi- 
nation with loans from banks and funds 
raised by local industrial development 
groups—there are over 150 such groups in 
the State. 

The best testimonial I know to the effec- 
tiveness of PIDA is the tremendous accept- 
ance it has received from the business com- 
munity. Since 1956, the Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial Development Authority has commit- 
ted over 530 loans for projects with a total 
cost of more than 8200 million. Companies 
like ITT, RCA, and Masonite have used PIDA, 
as well as many of our small growth busi- 
nesses, 

In a related program, we can now boast 
in Pennsylvania of three development credit 
corporations covering all parts of the State. 

These development credit corporations are 
privately owned, State-encouraged instru- 
ments to provide capital where conventional 
lending would not be available. 

They make ‘over millions of dollars avall- 
able in financing for working capital, for 
machinery, and for equipment. The funds 
are provided by Pennsylvania banks and 
other lending institutions and business snd 
industry. 

The third reason Pennsylvania's economy 
has been doing so well lately is our work 
force—its stability, skill and productivity, 
and trainability. 

Pennsylvania was the first stronghold of 
American industry and therefore it very 
naturally became the first stronghold of la- 
bor organizations. 

There may be some who still hold the old- 
fashioned idea that Pennsylvania is a diffi- 
cult labor area and overunionized. The truth 
of the matter is this—today labor and man- 
agement in Pennsylvania have achieved a 
hardheaded, harmonious understanding of 
the need for cooperation in the roles they 
play in production. 

This awareness has proved itself again and 
again in day-to-day relations between Penn- 
sylvania labor and management. And re- 
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sponsibility and fairness have created a good 
labor climate in Pennsylvania. For exam- 
ple— 

Fewer total man-hours were lost through 
work stoppages last year in Pennsylvania, the 
Nation’s third largest industrial State, than 
in any other of the top seven industrial 
States—fewer than in Michigan, Ohio, Cali- 
fornia, New York, Illinois, and New Jersey. 

Work stoppages in Pennsylvania have de- 
clined steadily since 1959. No other major 
industrial State enjoys so enviable record. 

And last year, Pennsylvania ranked 25th 
among the States (and well below the US. 
average) in percent of total working time lost 
due to labor disputes, 

Also important when considering labor, 
are the three different training programs in 
use and our expanded technical school sys- 
tem. Over 25,000 workers have been trainca 
or retrained since 1953, free of charge to 
employers, by these programs. Seventeen 
area technical schools are now in operation; 
42 more are in the works. 

The main point is—industrial workers of 
Pennsylvania are organized workers; but 
they have been born to the lathes, to the 
tools and dies and to the machines of 
production. 

We have responsible labor. They do not 
abuse their collective strength—because they 
understand industrial production. 

These are the workcrs that progressive in- 
dustry management wants today—because 
they are the workers who set the productivity 
records for which Pennsylvania labor is well 
known. 

The fourth reason that Pennsylvania is 
improving its economic posture is the im- 
proved tax climate and the useful Govern- 
ment services our taxes purchase. 

One of the first things business wants to 
know about Government services is how 
heavy are the taxes needed to pay for them. 

We're proud of the fact that in Pennsyl- 
vania we don't soak business, 

Nor, on the other hand, do we offer busi- 
ness a free tax ride. 

There are States with lower business taxes 
than Pennsylvania, but they are not States 
which are our industrial competitors. They 
are not States which can offer the services 
we offer, 

In the top 11 industrial States, Pennsyl- 
vania ranked among the very lowest in total 
State and local taxes paid by business. 

Since 1953, the share of State taxes paid 
direcfly by business in Pennsylvania has 
been reduced with bipartisan political sup- 
port from over 46 percent of the total to un- 
der 25 percent this year. 

Most recently, depreciation allowances for 
corporate net income tax on new and ex- 
panded plants was increased by 50 percent to 
1% times the Federal rate. 

Research and development firms were ex- 
tended the same exemptions previously en- 
joyed by manufacturing companies from cor- 
porate stock and franchise taxes. 

Despite all of this, we have also managed 
to keep Pennsylvania competitive with com- 
parable States in taxes paid by consumers 
and other individuals. 

We have no State income or wage tax. 

Our principal source of revenue is a sales 
tax, every cent of which is spent on educa- 
tion. 

Because the sales tax does not apply on 
clothing, shoes, prescription medicine, or 
food purchased at a grocery store, Pennsyl- 
vanlans pay less than residents of compara- 
able States with a sales tax. 

In comparing combined State and local 
taxes per capita, Pennsylvania ranks lower 
than New York, California, Illinois, and 
Michigan, as well as the U.S. average. 

Finally, unemployment compensation. 
This is not technically a tax, but it repre- 
sents a major cost of doing business in any 
State. For years, our unemployment com- 
pensation contained wasteful abuses. We 
called them loopholes. They drained $55 
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million a year from the unemployment com- 
pensation fund. At the same time, we 
charged new employers the highest rate—4 
percent, 

We decided that if Pennsylvania really 
meant business, reform of the unemploy- 
ment compensation program was a must. 
To the credit of legislators, private citizens, 
and our administration, the reforms were 
enacted just a year ago. 

As a result, the fund today Is $263 million 
in the black in contrast to $92 million in 
the red 18 months ago. The rate for new 
companies is down to 2.7 percent, and the 
minimum rate was halved to 1 percent. 

As I mentioned earlier, every cent of our 
State sales tax goes into education. 

Without increasing taxes on business, we 
have been able to embark on a major revolu- 
tion in education, with—higher State sub- 
sidies for local school districts; teachers’ 
salaries raised; the largest college building 

in our history; a statewide educa- 
tional television network; a statewide system 
of community colleges and regional techni- 
cal schools. 


Without increasing taxes on business, we 
have launched or enlarged major programs: 

To conserve and preserve the bounty and 
beauty of our land and water. 

To aid our cities in renewal and rehabilita- 
tion, including the Improvement of mass 

tion within them. 1 

And to bring help and comfort to those 
unfortunates who cannot do for themselves. 
(Incidentally, our relief rolls are now at the 
lowest point in a decade.) 

We have given new emphasis, too, to pro- 
grams of service from which business can 
expect to profit directly, 

The office of the Pennsylvania representa- 
tive in Washington, D.C., gives effective help 
to Pennsylvania firms which are seeking 


and education, has prepared a blueprint for 
the State's growth in science-oriented fields, 
and is available to counsel new industry on 


its pledge to return every tax dollar 
form of a dollar’s worth of 


e 
brings me to the fifth and final fac- 


I refer to the business climate. 
In many ways, tt is perhaps the most im- 


portant factor. X 
The business climate of a State 18 really 


ing in improving its business climate is little 
short of phenomenal. 

First of all, the fact that we are here to- 
day is evidence of the spirit that permeates 
our State—a feeling deep in the people of 
friendliness to industry. 

The people of Pennsylvania are demon- 
strating most clearly that they, in truth, do 
understand that it is business and indus- 
try—not gorernment—that creates jobs and 
prosperity. 

As a vehicle to express this feeling and 
our citizens’ belief in the free enterprise 
system and their welcome to the national 
and international business community, the 
“100,000 Pennsylvanians,” which John Ryan 
told you a little about, was formed 2 years 
ago. 
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The organization Is entirely financed and 
directed by private business, industry, and 
individuals, 

This meeting today, as you know, is spon- 
sored by those citizens of Pennsylvania. 
They are playing a major role as partners of 
our State government in moving Pennsyl- 
vania forward. 

The good business climate that prevails in 
Pennsylvania, however, is not merely a mat- 
ter of mood, 

Even before I was inaugurated as Gover- 
nor, I wanted to make it clear to the busi- 
ness community that it has a place in the 
councils of the government of Pennsylvania. 

So, I asked 21 of our top business and in- 
dustrial leaders to form a Council of Busi- 
ness and Industry which would have the 
task of looking at Pennsylvania and her gov- 
ernment from a business viewpoint and mak- 
ing recommendations for improvements 
wherever possible, 

After thorough deliberation, the council 
submitted thoughtful and realistic recom- 
mendations for making Pennsylvania a much 
better place to do business. Most of them 
have already been put into effect and others 
are on their way. 

We want industry to know that they are 
not going to get the red carpet treatment 
only while we are urging them to locate in 
Pennsylvania, and the redtape treatment 
after they get there. To avoid this, one of 
the ideas suggested by the Council of Busi- 
ness and Industry has been particularly 
valuable. It is a unique arrangement for 
cutting redtape when business must deal 
with several departments or agencies of the 
State government. I don't believe any other 
State has anything quite like it. 

We call it the Interdepartmental Clearing 
Council or “action board.” Basically it is an 
action committee made up of policy-level 
representatives from every department of the 
government. It operates under the supervi- 
sion of the Commerce Department. 

The job of our Interdepartmental Clearing 
Council is to unsnarl the bureaucratic maze 
and see to it that industry gets quick an- 
swers and legitimate service. 

The idea is working. 

We have recorded dozens of examples where 
the council has made it easter to do busi- 
ness in Pennsylvania, and in some cases in- 
dustries that would have left us have been 
saved. 

It is our firm intention to see to it that it 
continues to be a pleasure to do business in 
Pennsylvania, by continually improving our 
business climate. 2 

In geographical location, in availability of 
capital, in work force, in tax climate and in 
business climate, I honestly believe that you 
will find Pennsylvania hard to beat. 

Canada and the United States have en- 
joyed a friendly and cooperative relationship 
which: is probably unique in the history of 
this world. 

While we both maintain our sovereignty 
and independence, sincere respect and trust 
have grown between us—and this is as it 
should be. 

But we should not, either of us, take the 
other for granted, 

We must continue to work hard at nourish- 
ing and furthering this mutually beneficial 
relationship. 

Economic interchange provides one of the 
real and lasting ties that bind. 

We hope that in our comparatively small 
way Pennsylvania can do Its part in strength- 
ening those ties, 

I thank you tremendously for this oppor- 
tunity to tell you our story. Secretary of 
Commerce Tabor and his staff will be follow- 
ing up to acquaint you further with the new 
opportunities in the new Pennsylvania. 

It is the hope of all of us that you will 
think Pennsylvania when you think expan- 
sion to the South, 

Thank you again. 
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Horton Salutes Polish Americans on 
Pulaski Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, Count 
Casimir Pulaski came to these shores to 
serve the cause of freedom by fighting in 
the American Continental Army com- 
manded by Gen. George Washington. 
He received an appointment from the 
Continental Congress as one of Washing- 
ton’s cavalry commanders, and distin- 
guished himself in many engagements 
with the enemy. While leading an at- 
tack to relieve the captured city of Say- 
annah, Ga., he received the wounds from 
which he later died on October 11, 1779. 
It is the anniversary of the death from 
battle wounds of this great American 
patriot, and this great Pole, Casimir Pu- 
3 that we observe here in this Cham- 


He fought the Russian domination of 
Poland, and he fought the British domi- 
nation of America. It is his memory and 
his achievement in these causes that we 
celebrate today on the 186th anniversary 
of his heroic death. 

His military career in America was 
tragically short. In September of 1777, 
Pulaski served with Washington at the 
battle of Brandywine, and fought with 
great distinction. He commanded the 
cavalry during the winter of 1777 at 
Trenton, and later at Flemington. He 
seryed with General Wayne in scouting 
for supplies for the starving troops at 
Valley Forge. 

In March of 1778, Pulaski was asked 
to organize an independent cavalry corps. 
He established headquarters at Balti- 
more from which he was sent to protect 
American supplies at Egg Harbor, N.J., 
where his legion was ambushed and de- 
feated because of information given to 
the British by a deserter. Indian mas- 
sacres in the Cherry Valley caused 
Pulaski to be sent to Minisink on the 
Delaware River. After 3 months there 
he was ordered to go to the support of 
General Lincoln in South Carolina. 

He arrived at Charleston in May of 
1779, and was defeated by the superior 
forces of General Provost. Joining Gen- 
eral Lincoln and the French fleet in their 
attack on Savannah, he bravely charged 
the enemy lines at the head of his cav- 
alry, and fell gravely wounded. He was 
removed to one of the ships of the fleet. 
the Wasp, whose surgeons were unable 
to help him, and he died on board. 

His was a gallant death in the cause 
of his adopted country, and worthy of 
remembrance on this day by all Ameri- 
cans, whatever their descent may be. 
Polish Americans should take special 
pride in the fact that at the time of the 
birth of the American Republic a Pole 
was at the head of an heroic cavalry 
charge against the enemy of this new 
country dedicated to liberty. Since those 
days, Polish Americans have made many 
contributions to American struggles 
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against tyranny. In so doing they have 
followed the example set for them and 
for all Americans by the brave Pulaski. 

Americans of Polish descent, like their 
great hero, Count Casimir Pulaski, have 
died in the defense of freedom while 
fighting in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. During the height of the 
fighting of World War HU, President 
Roosevelt recognized the extent of the 
service and sacrifices made by Polish 
Americans when he told the Polish Amer- 
ican Congress in Buffalo on May 28, 1944, 
that, “All of us are proud of the unspar- 
ing efforts of this group of Americans in 
our war effort, at the front, in our fac- 
tories, and on our farms.” 

Some Polish American mothers had as 
Many as 11 sons on active duty at the 
Same time. It is estimated that from 
900,000 to 1,000,000 Americans of Polish 
descent saw active duty in our Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force dur- 


ing the Second World War. Over a 


hundred Polish American priests served 

as chaplains. Whether they were on the 

battlefield or on the home front, Amer- 
icans of Polish descent served the United 

States during the war with a full measure 

of devotion, just as they do today. Then, 

as now, they were true to the momory of 

Pulaski. 

Mr. Speaker, throughout our land, by 
Presidential proclamation, and 
in my home State of New York, by 
gubernatorial proclamation, this day, 
October 11, is being observed as Pulaski 
Day. For their pertinence to my re- 
marks and their further tribute to the 
memory of this great Polish patriot, I am 
Pleased to include the text of President 
Johnson's and Governor Rockefeller’s 
proclamations. 

PROCLAMATION 3665—GENERAL PuLASKI's ME- 
MORIAL Dax, 1965, BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
Untrep STATES OF AMERICA 
Whereas Casimir Pulaski, Polish patriot 

and valiant defender of freedom, offered his 

Services to the Continental Army during the 

American War for Independence; and 
Whereas Congress acknowledged his bril- 

Mant military leadership at Brandywine. by 

awarding him the rank of brigadier general 

and allowing him to form an independent 
corps of cavalry and light infantry which won 
acclaim as Pulaski's Legion; and 

Whereas this year marks the 186th anni- 
versary of his death from wounds received 
While leading a cavalry charge during the 
Siege of Savannah, Ga.; and 

Whereas it is proper that the American 
People continue to pay grateful tribute to 
General Pulaski for his heroic sacrifice in 
treedom's cause, and to the manifold and 
continuing contributions of Polish Ameri- 
Cans in the defense and progress of this 
Nation; 

Now, therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, Pres- 
ident of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate Monday, October 11, 1965, 
as General Pulaski’s Day; and I 
direct the appropriate Government officials 
to display the flag of the United States on all 
Government buildings on that day. I also 
Invite the people of the United States to ob- 
Serve the day with appropriate ceremonies in 
honor of the memory of General Pulaski and 
the noble cause for which he gave his life. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this third 
day of August in the year of our Lord 1965, 
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and of the Independence of the United States 
of America the 190th. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
By the President: 
DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 


PROCLAMATION 


October 11, 1965, will mark the 186th an- 
niversary of the death of Count Casimir 
Pulaski, Brigadier General of the Continen- 
tal Army. Wounded at the Battle of 
Savannah while leading a cavalry charge, this 
gallant leader of Poland's fight for in- 
dependence gave his life in order that Ameri- 
ca might be free. 

If General Pulaski were alive today he 
would see the Nation he helped to create 
grown to be the richest and most powerful 
country in the world, He would expect it to 
be a haven for those who seek liberty and a 
champion of.those who are oppressed. 

Today Poland, the land of General 
Pulaski's birth, his homeland for which he 
fought unsuccessfully as head of the Con- 
federation of Bar, is once more under the 
domination of the foreign power whose 
shackles he had sought to remove. Pulaski's 
spirit is still alive in his people here and 
overseas. Poland was not lost in Pulaski’s 
day. It is not lost today. 

On this occasion therefore, in honoring the 
memory of one of Poland’s most illustrious 
sons, we call upon all who love freedom to 
remember in their prayers and resolves the 
gallant people of Poland—still our allies in 
our efforts to preserve freedom wherever it is 
found in the world. 

New Yorkers of Polish origin quite properly 
commemorate General Pulaski with parades 
and other appropriate festivities. 

Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do here- 
by proclaim October 11, 1965, as Pulaski Day 
in New York State. 

Given under my hand and the Privy Seal 
of the State at the Capitol in the City of 
Albany this 16th day of September in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and sixty-five. 

Newson A. ROCKEFELLER. 

By the Governor: 

Wr.tam J. RONAN, 
Secretary to the Governor. 


Memorial Dedication to the Late B. Carroll 
Reece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, it was an honor to be present 
yesterday, October 10, at the memorial 
dedicated to the late B. Carroll Reece 
who served the First District of Tennes- 
see so faithfully for more than three 
decades. 

First elected to the 67th Congress, 
Representative Reece served, except for 
two short periods, until his death on 
March 19, 1961. He is well remembered 
as a dedicated statesman and Republi- 
can who also served as National Repub- 
lican Chairman during 1946-48. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues the excellent remarks of another 
outstanding Republican, JIMMY QUILLEN, 
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who gave the dedication speech. Those 
of you who served in Congress with Mr. 
Reece will be especially interested in this 
fine tribute by our colleague, Mr. 
QUILLEN. 

I am indeed honored to have the privilege 
of being here today and to have this oppor- 
tunity of participating in the dedication of 
the B. Carroll Reece Memorial Museum and 
Archives, a lasting memorial to our beloved 
friend. 

My feelings are so profound because I 
know that Carroll Reece would be especially 
pleased to have this building, which is named 
in his honor, located on the campus of East 
Tennessee State University and in the dis- 
trict that he loved so well. He was always 
interested in the growth of East Tennessee 
State College, as he knew it, and he would 
have been extremely proud to have known it 
as a university. 

I know, too, that everyone who Is here 
today shares the same pride as I do ig the 
dedication of this living memorial. 

It is not only a memorial to Carroll 
Reece—it is also a tribute to his loving wife 
and helpmate through all of his trials and 
tribulations, his successes and his glories, the 
Honorable Louise G. Reece, who is with us 
today. It is also a tribute to their lovely 
daughter, Louise, and their lovely grandchil- 
dren, who are also present, 

A former university professor himself, Mr. 
Reece watched closely the developments in 
American education when he left the col- 
lege classroom to serve his country and his 
district in the Halls of Congress. One of his 
strongest desires was that our educational 
system would instill in our people those vir- 
tues which build strong and noble charac- 
ters. He insisted that “freedom was for 
strong men,” and that each man must ac- 
cept the “moral responsibility to be free.” 


was a man of great intellect and unquestion- 
able integrity. He had a wonderful sense of 


Newman College, and then on to New York 
University for the study of law, and to the 


to the U.S. Army. 4 

During World War I, Carroll Reece bravely 
fought on the front lines for 210 days, Ris- 
ing from the rank of private to lieutenant, he 
was appointed to command the 3d Bat- 


tense. He performed so well, so bravely, 
and with so much soldierlike ability, that he 
Was awarded an extraordinary number of 
decorations and citations. 

Both France and the United States com- 
mended him for his “energy, initiative, and 
military ability of a high order.“ He was 
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awarded the Distinguished Service Cross, 
the Distinguished Service Medal, the Purple 
Heart, and many more. He was personally 
cited for his bravery by General Pershing 
and Marshal Petain. 

When he returned to civilian life, he be- 
came the director of the School of Business 
Administration of New York University. 
Later he passed the Tennessee bar. He was 
also a successful banker and businessman. 

But his greatest accomplishments will be 
those he made as he served our country 
and the people of the First District as a Mem- 
ber of Congress. His interests were the hopes 
and desires of his people, for whom he 
labored for over 40 years—as Congressman 
and as national chairman of his party. His 
success and his glory followed from the un- 
selfish way in which he worked for others. 

He entered the Congress as the youngest 
Member of either House, and throughout his 
long and noble career, he practiced the motto 
which he proudly displayed on the wall of 
his office, a motto to challenge us all in 
every endeavor ot life Nothing is politically 
right which is morally wrong.” 

Mrs. Reece, after serving out the unex- 
pired term of her husband, gave me the 
motto and I have it proudly hanging on my 
wall, as a remindful testimony. 

One of Mr. Reece's greatest assets was the 
lovely and wonderful lady he married, Louise 
Goff, whose father and grandfather served in 
the U.S. Senate, and who was ever at his side 
as his stanchest supporter, his gracious 
hostess, and loving companion. Intensely 
interested in the political affairs of the Na- 
tion, she was for him a wise counselor and 
devoted wife. 

Carroll Reece used to tell me about some 
of his heroes, the greatest of whom was An- 
drew Johnson, the 17th President of the 
United States. During Mr. Reece's last cam- 
paign, he told me he was writing a biography 
of President Andrew Johnson and that he 
had spent years researching the facts. 

Mrs. Reece had this biography, The Cou- 
Tageous Commoner,” published in 1962, and 
it is truly one of the most interesting biogra- 
phies of Johnson that I have ever read. 

This month his second book, “Peace 
Through Law.“ is scheduled to be published. 

Carroll Reece was a scholar and he loved 
the art of politics. But his greatest love was 
for the people of the first district; his great- 
est joy was in serving them. I remember 
when I rode around with Mr. Reece during 
many of his campaigns. He would point to 
the hills, or down into the valley, or to the 
distant mountains, and say: “My friend lives 
there.” He would call his friend by name 
and tell how he had written him about a 
problem. Mr, Reece believed that if it was 
important enough for his friend to write 
him, it was important enough for him to try 
to help in every way that he could. 

And he did help thousands and thousands 
of people, not only in the first district, but 
throughout the country as well. 


He was not one to speak of the things he 


did for others. He did not have to; for the 
people spoke, and still speak, about the won- 
derful things that he did. 

His love for his people was returned by 
them many times over. Their love and re- 
spect sustained him in his efforts to keep the 
Nation strong and free, and it led him to 
ever stand up for their interests, even to the 
very end. Early in 1961, when he was deathly 
il, he left his hospital bed to go to the Capi- 
tol for a vote, because the well-being of his 
people was so important to him. Such devo- 
tion to others is rarely seen among us. 

On his passing, his colleagues in the House 
said: “A sturdy oak has fallen,” and such 
was our feeling when the news reached us 
here in the first district. Yet his memory 
lingers on in the hearts of all of us. 

This museum will perpetuate this memory 
for generations yet to come. And this per- 
petuation will be the most fitting honor for 
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B. Carroll Reece, for whatever memorials we 
dedicate, whatever monuments we erect, 
none will speak more eloquently than those 
he built himself in the hearts of men. 


Richard Weber Shows Music Education 
Will Help Retarded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very pleased to read an article in a re- 
cent issue of the Peoria Journal Star 
concerning the work of a former 
Peorian in the area of mental retarda- 
tion. As a member of the HEW Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee, and knowing 
of the importance of research in this 
area, I certainly hope that more is done 
on Weber’s program of musical educa- 
tion. Dick and I were fraternity 
brothers at Bradley University and I 
certainly wish him every success in his 
new method. Under unanimous con- 
sent, the article follows: 

Ex-PEORIAN’S PROGRAM oF MUSICAL EDUCA- 

TION FOR RETARDED WINS SUPPORT 


(Norx.— Richard Weber, a native Peorian 
who has two degrees from Bradley Uni- 
versity, is something more than an ordinary 
student working on his doctorate at Colum- 
bia University. His revolutionary method 
for teaching music to severely handicapped 
children which has been reported in the past 
in the Journal Star, has turned into an im- 
portant new field in which Weber, the 
student, is teaching many teachers.) 


(By Robert Holton) 


New YorK.—Richard Weber remembers it 
as a “pitifully crude” Christmas card. But 
he says it changed his life. 

Weber was given the homemade card by a 
15-year-old mentally retarded boy who 
admired his talents. He was a popular, 
young jazz pianist then. 

“When that boy handed me the card, 
something inside me changed,” Weber re- 
called. “I suddenly realized how self-cen- 
tered my life was and I vowed to do some- 
thing about it.” 

Today, far from the small Illinois town 
where he was handed the card before giving 
a Christmas recital in a mental institution, 
Weber has set into motion at Columbia Uni- 
versity Teachers College a revolution in the 
education of severely mentally retarded 
children. 

He devised a six-note method of instruct- 
ing the mentally retarded in the playing of 
musical instruments, using letters on sheet 
music which correspond to letters pasted on 
the keys of a piano. 

“We're 100 percent behind him,” said Dr. 
Harry R. Wilson, chairman of the music edu- 
cation department of the teachers college. 
“This fellow well might completely revolu- 
tionize the whole concept of ‘teaching such 
children.” 

Weber, 38, began work on his system while 
music director for the schools of Yate City, 
Ill. He had taken the post shortly after the 
Christmas card incident. 

Now he is working on his doctorate in 
music at Columbia and conducts regular 
weekly music classes for mentally retarded 
children as part of his research for the degree. 

Among his pupils is Peter Connolly, 21, a 
mentally retarded youngster who, up to sey- 
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eral weeks ago, couldn't sit still at a piano, 
much less play a tune. 

“Today, Peter walks up to the piano or 
takes his clarinet in hand and he plays such 
tunes as ‘Jingle Bells,’ Twinkle, Twinkle, 
Little Star.“ and many others,” said the boy's 
widowed mother, Catherine Connolly. 

But it doesn’t end there,” she said. 
“Probably the biggest benefit for Peter is the 
fact that at long last he realizes he can do 
something. He feels needed and wanted 
among other people.” 

Nicolia Maranez has been bringing her re- 
tarded son, Scorpio, 7, to Weber's classes for 
a month. 

“Scorpio is hyperactive,” she said. “Until 
these lessons came along there was nothing 
that could hold his attention for over a few 
seconds.“ 

“Now, he is much different,” she added. 
“I don't say he is normal. He'll never be 
that with the brain damage he had at birth. 
But he's so much easier to manage and he 
gets a little something out of life now.” 

Scorpio was among about a dozen young- 
sters gathered recently for a Saturday after- 
noon class under Weber. About 10 teachers 
at the school stood around the room as Weber 
put the youngsters through their paces. 

“You must realize,” he said, “that up to 
now children like these were considered un- 
teachable. They can’t even clean them- 
selves or talk much better than a mumble 


or grunt. 

“Yet, with this method I have proved 
that they can learn if someone will give 
them learning in little doses such as I do 
with only six notes of music.” > 

He acknowledged that although any of the 
youngsters could take a song they had never 
seen before, study it for a few seconds and 
then peck it out on the piano or on the 
clarinet, the same youngsters often can't add 
2 and 2. 

“Ask them what 2 and 2 is and they might 
say seven or eight,” he said. “But they can 
learn to play a tune through association 
with symbols and letters.” 

In his music books, notes are identified 
with large letters—C-D-E-F-G-A—and the 
corresponding keys on the piano are marked 
with cutout letters. 

Under this system, Weber sald, even a 
blind child could learn to play simple tunes 
on a piano. 

A bachelor, Weber spends a great deal of 
his time demonstrating his new system for 
education groups in New York and elsewhere 
throughout the Nation. He is financing his 
education with money he saved while em- 
ployed as a teacher and musician. 

“I'll go anywhere to demonstrate my sys- 
tem,” he said. “I know now these people 
can be taught. I knew we can help make 
them useful and more independent.” 

When Peter Connally finished playing a 
tune on his clarinet, he tuned to Weber. 


“You're my teacher,” he said. “My nice 
teacher. I like you.” 
Pulaski Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, Pulaski Day is significant in the his- 
tory of the United States and also in the 
history of civilization. Casimir Pulaski 
in his career both in his native Poland 
and as a general in the American Rev- 
olution, was a champion of freedom. He 
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fought for the independence and the 
importance of the individual as a nec- 
essary element in the building of a free 
society. 

It was his devotion to liberty which 
prompted Pulaski to aid in the fight for 
American independence: It was in 
fighting an invasion of his homeland 
that Pulaski gained the military expe- 
rience which so well served our country 
in the American Revolution. 

Pulaski refiected the spirit of his an- 
cestors and the tradition of liberty which 
had prevailed in Poland throughout the 
centuries, despite its domination polit- 
ically by surrounding enemies. He was 
unwilling to submit to the yoke of Po- 
land's oppressors. 

Still in pursuit of a noble cause, Count 
Casimir Pulaski left his ill-fated country 
and came to America. He joined the 
army of George Washington in 1777. 
Distinguishing himself in the battle of 
Brandywine, he was made a brigadier 
general and chief of cavalry by Con- 
gress. He fought at Germantown and 
in the battles of the winter of 1777-78, 
sharing the hardships and near desper- 
ation of Washington's troops during se- 
vere conditions that tested to the utmost 
the endurance and the devotion of all 
who survived. 

As brigadier general in the American 
Army, Pulaski raised the mixed corps 
which came to be known as Pulaski's 
legion, and with which he defended 
Charleston, S. C., in May 1779. That fall 
he was mortally wounded at Savannah, 
Ga., and died in the service of our coun- 
try on October 11, of that year. 

His gallant, distinguished, and hon- 
ored part in our fight for independence 
which our country has continued to en- 
joy, it was a part in that greater and 
continuing fight for the freedom of all 
mankind. 

On the 186th anniversary of his death, 
we honor this great patriot, both for his 
service to his native Poland and to the 
United States of America, the Nation 
for which he gave his life. 


Turmoil in Indonesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. BRAY. Mr, Speaker, the after- 
math of the revolt in Indonesia demon- 
Strates the great complexity of trying 
to deal with nations in such political 
turmoil, especially when local Commu- 
nists are a part of the turmoil. 

President Sukarno has been one of the 
most persistent and acid critics of the 
United States and particularly of our 
interest in Asian affairs. While his poli- 
cies have frequently been in harmony 
with Communist objectives, he has not 
seemed to be simply subject to the orders 
of either Moscow or 
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His power has rested largely on a 
delicate balance between the Communist 
forces and the anti-Communist military 
forces. In the past, if one element 
seemed to gain in prominence, Sukarno 
would try to regain a balance by aiding 
the other side. 

The attempted coup, about which facts 
are still sketchy, was originally supported 
by the Indonesian Communist Party— 
PKI. At least six top military com- 
manders were brutally murdered, includ- 
ing the chief of staff of the army, 
Achmad Yani. 

Sukarno disappeared for a brief time, 
but then announced that he was safe and 
in command. The military forces, 
despite the loss of some of their leader- 
ship, had put down the revolt. It would 
seem that Sukarno would be in their 
debt. 


Yet, within a few days, he had a cabi- 


net meeting, following which the Deputy 
Premier, Subandrio, a strong leftwinger 
himself, indicated to reporters that there 
was little rancor at the Communists who 
had supported the revolt. 

To the contrary, the impression was 
conveyed that Sukarno was impatient 
with the army for cracking down on the 
Communists. i 

It was said that Sukarno sought fore- 
most an atmosphere of calm, in which 
he would seek political solutions to the 
problems raised by the attempted revo- 
lution. 

When asked if the murderers of the 
generals would be punished, the reply 
was that Sukarno “does not condone 
murders” but that “it is a political prob- 
lem which he will deal with later on.” 

The question then arises as to whether 
this answer will satisfy the army officers 
whose colleagues were slain. 

To most people, it is fantastic that 
a president would be making up to the 
forces which had supported an effort to 
overthrow him within 2 weeks of the 
event. The most obvious explanation 
is that Sukarno is trying to reestablish 
the balance which allowed him to remain 
in power. 

Perhaps he was glad to see the army 
cut down, although recent reports had 
indicated it was the Communists who 
were gaining in power. 

There have also been many reports 
about Sukarno’s poor health, and some 
have indicated his health was so bad 
as to seriously affect his judgment. 

The political disputes are heightened 
by the religious hostility of some to the 
Moslem dominance in the country, which 
sometimes is expressed as Communist 
loyalty. 

The United States would have little 
reason to mourn the passing of Sukarno 
from power, but we are always led to 
wonder what might come in his place. 
It could even be worse. However, reports 
have come from Indonesia of crowds 
cheering the United States. It is grati- 
fying to know that, in spite of mounte- 
banks and dictators who seek to stir up 
their countrymen against us, and in spite 
of all our own errors, there always seems 


a residue of good will for us among the 


common people. 
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Facts of Michigan Cucumber Harvest 
Tragedy Revealed by Growers Asso- 
ciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, a 
bevy of Johnny-come-latelies is now ap- 
on the scene with comments 
about the tragic experience of Michigan 
cucumber producers due to an inade- 
quate domestic labor supply which Fed- 
eral planners had mistakenly thought 
could take the place of the braceros who 
formerly harvested this crop. I do not 
know where these voices were early last 
spring when some of us were pleading 
with Labor Department officials in be- 
half of Michigan farmers. 

In my opinion, the Department of 
Agriculture abandoned the farmers in 
this crisis, using the excuse that it lacked 
authority to determine the labor sup- 
ply or recruit workers. There is no lack 
of authority for the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to speak out in behalf of the 
American farmer in situations like this. 

I have recently received from the De- 
partment of Agriculture one of the most 
wierd statements ever issued by a Gov- 
ernment agency. I wrote the Secretary 
of Agriculture, who is supposed to be the 
farmers’ advocate, relative to the wide- 
spread cucumber crop losses in the 10th 
District of Michigan. The Secretary 
passed my letter along to one of his as- 
sistants, Mr. George Mehren, who in a 
page-and-a-half letter said: 

Our general conclusion is that the 1965 
season was quite successful. 


Mr. Mehren’s letter follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., September 22, 1965. 
Hon, ELFORD A. CEDERBERG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


y 
Michigan farm labor situation and for con- 
veying a petition on this matter from a 


know, and as was reaffirmed by the Senate 
on Monday, September 13, does not have 
authority for determining the supply of 
labor available for any commodity in any 
area at any particular time. Neither can 
the USDA recruit or place workers, nor judge 
the wage and the working and living condi- 
tions which determine whether American 
citizens will respond to job offers. These 
matters are wholly the responsibility of the 
Department of Labor. 

The Department of Agriculture has a 
clear duty to be aware of conditions in 
American agriculture and to seek to main- 
tain a healthy rural economy. To this end, 
we have tried to keep informed as to the 
situation in the Michigan pickle industry, 


bor 
industry. Our general conclusion is that 
the 1965 season was quite successful. 
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Domestic recruitment turned out record 
numbers of workers to harvest pickles. 
Many were unskilled high school youth 
needing considerable supervision. How- 
ever, they soon shaped up and became pretty 


This has not been an easy year for grow- 
ers. Some were afraid that sufficient labor 
would not be available, and they reduced 
acreage. Some who had previously used 
braceros were not interested in shifting over 
to domestics and did not plant at all. Others 


growers who had inexperienced help. 


GEORGE L. MEHREN, 
Assistant Secretary. 


I hope every Member of the House will 


by the Department of Agriculture. Here 
it is: 
MICHIGAN GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Lakeview, Mich., October 1, 1965. 

Congressman ELFORD A. CEDERBERG, 
Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CEDERBERG: Reference is made to 


ture, in his letter of September 22, 1965. 

I quite agree with you that his statements 
are amazing, particularly his last sentence, 
third paragraph where he indicates “our gen- 
eral conclusion is that the 1965 season was 
quite successful” and I am sure you will be 
concerned to know that neither this writer 
nor (so far as we know) anyone else in this 
organization was ever contacted by any 
member of the Department of Agriculture 
during the 1965 season. However, may I 
suggest that this is not surprising since we 
have never been contacted by any member 
of the Department of Agriculture in the past 
years, concerning our labor needs. Your 
representative, Mr. Walter Nakkula, visited 
with us a few days ago and saw some 450 
acres of pickles with hundreds of tons of 
fruit rotting in the fields for lack of pickers. 
State senator, Sander M. Levin, chairman of 
the Senate Labor Committee, Mrs. Levin, and 
Noel Stuckman, of the Michigan Farm Bu- 
reau, were also out a few days ago and ob- 
served the same conditions. I have still and 
motion pictures in color showing field after 
field of pickles yellowed and rotting on the 
vines and I am enclosing some of these 
photos. Please look on the back for the 
dates they were taken. 

We note Secretary of Labor Wirtz indicates 
that there was an ample supply of labor 
available for Michigan pickle harvest and 
that no pickle operators in the State of 
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Michigan were “eligible” for the use of for- 
eign labor. We submit he was probably 
right at the beginning of the season but as 
the harvest progressed through August, labor 
began to drift into other activities and we 
began to gradually fall further and further 
behind in our picking until on September 1, 
we had approximately 200 people left of the 
original 700 we started out with. 

This organization employed anything that 
could walk in the attempted harvest of our 
crop including some 200-plus students and 
we were holding our own until the last 20 
to 25 days of the season. The local students 
and the children of the Texas Mexican 
people had to go back to school, thus we 
lost our Texas Mexicans at the same time 
we began to lose our local students. This 
is the very crux of the problem and we have 
tried to point it out in letter after letter 
and discussion after discussion with those 
concerned. Citizen labor cannot or will not 
stay through the season. 

We note the Department of Labor suggests 
there were “thousands upon thousands” of 
A-team members anxious and willing to 
jump into the pickle harvest in Michigan. 
This may be so at the of the 
season—along about July 15—the question 
is, Where was all this “anxious and willing” 
help when we so desperately needed them 
along about August 25? The answer is quite 
obvious—they were on their way back to 
school. Every association and every farmer 
in this State knew for an absolute certainty 
these A-teams would leave before the sea- 
son was over. This organization did not 
use A-teams but we did employ the pre- 
viously indicated 200-plus local students 
(actual count was 241) and were aided sub- 
stantially in this effort by representatives of 
the Michigan Employment Service. We note 
Mr. Fred Mitchell, employment service di- 
rector, Michigan Employment Security Com- 
mission, indicates there were some 460-plus 
A-team members employed in Michigan dur- 
ing the 1965 season. Although we didn’t 
use any of these student A-teams, we sub- 
mit this organization alone employed more 
than one-half of the number of students 
the rest of the State used in A-teams al- 
together, 

Our production figures and costs are not 
yet completed and probably won't be until 
the last of October. As soon as we have 
them finalized we will be happy to send you 
a copy. 

Tou may be interested in knowing your 
district Is well aware of and does appreciate 
the almost lone stand you are taking on 
our behalf and we will be most happy to assist 
you in any way possible in the future. 

Cordially yours, 
Cart D. DAVENPORT, 
Executive Secretary. 


The House Committee on Rules and 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor each have requests for an investi- 
gation of this situation. I hope a com- 
mittee or subcommittee will be sent to 
Michigan for an on-the-spot inquiry, 
talking to the growers themselves. 


Mrs. Helen Delich Bentley Recipient of 
Council Maritime Service Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 
Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I have 


had occasion before to call to the atten- 
tion of Members of this body the excep- 
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tional work being done by Helen Delich 
Bentley, maritime editor of the Baltimore 
Sun, in reporting and assessing activities 
of the maritime industry. 

As was to be expected, her excellent 
writings have gained recognition far be- 
yond the confines of the great port of 
Baltimore. On Sunday last Mrs. Bentley 
was honored by the Maritime Port Coun- 
cil of Greater New York Harbor at its 
annual dinner at the Americana Hotel 
where she was the recipient of the coun- 
cil’s Maritime Service Award. 

I am sure I speak for my associates of 
the House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee when I say that Mrs. 
Bentley is doing an enormous service to 
America’s maritime industry, and to the 
entire Nation, by her accurate, knowl- 
edgeable reports of what the U.S. mer- 
chant marine is accomplishing, what our 
shipping means to the national economy 
and what irreparable damage could be 
done to that economy if the ill-conceived 
proposals that have been put forward 
lately by the maritime task force and 
others who fail to understand what a 
basic need there is for a virile shipping 
and shipbuilding industry adequate to 
serve American commerce as well as the 
defense need of our country in war or 
emergency. 


First Monument to Unknown 
Confederate Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, of 
course, we are all proud of our congres- 
sional districts and the county in which 
we have lived all of our lives. I am from 
Obion County, Tenn., with Union City 
as the county seat. We have the distinc- 
tion there of erecting the first monument 
in the Nation to the Unknown Confed- 
erate Soldiers. 


The monument was dedicated nearly a 
century ago, some 4 years and 3 months 
after the War Between the States. It was 
rededicated last year in Union City. The 
ceremonial, arranged by Rebel C. For- 
rester, Jr., and Mrs. Robert W. Wood, was 
held on March 22, 1964, on a Sunday. 
The date was 2 days short of the 100th 
anniversary of Confederate Gen, Nathan 
Bedford Forrest’s recapture of Union 
City from the Federals. 


An account of historical first monu- 
ment to Confederate Unknown Dead was 
reprinted in the Union City, Tenn., Mes- 
senger of March 23, 1964. In part it 
reads: 

The cemetery was planned to accommodate 
the Confederate dead buried all over the 
county, and when !t was finished, these bod- 
les were disinterred and reburied there 
This (the first) dedication took place 4 
years after the Civil War when purses were 
short but sentiment high. 

There are 31 graves in the cemetery, ar- 
ranged in circular form around the monu- 
ment, grouped into the four corners, * * * 


Each grave is marked by a smal] white head- 
stone. 
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The date of the dedication of the 
memorial is definite, prior to any other 
group monument to Confederate dead. 
But the date of the erection, before the 
dedication, has not been established from 
the last account. 

In the survey to find the first Con- 
federate Monument to Unknowns, two 
organizations assisted, the U.S. Civil War 
Centennial Commission and the hundred 
odd Civil War Round Tables of the 
World. Dr. James I. Robertson, Jr., Ex- 
ecutive Director of the U.S. Civil War 
Centennial Commission carried a re- 
quest in the Newsletter for information. 
None of the State directors of centennial 
commissions reported a monument ear- 
lier than that in Union City. 

I wrote to all the round tables, as well 
as the entire membership of the District 
of Columbia Civil War Round Table. 
Replies from several States did not re- 
veal any earlier monument to unknown 
Confederates. The replies on the sub- 
ject were from: 

California: Lt. Col. Willard L. Jones, 
Sr., USA, retired, and Earl H. Study, 
APO San Francisco. 

District of Columbia: Dr. J. Walter 
Coleman, staff historian, National Park 
Service; Senator Sam Ervin, Jr., of North 
Carolina; E. L. Forrester, the then Rep- 
resentative from Georgia: Victor Gon- 
dos, Jr., editor, Military Affairs; Herbert 
E. Kahler, chief, Division of History and 
Archeology, National Park Service: 
Capt. F. Kent Loomis, Acting Director of 
Naval History; Linda M. Miller, secre- 
tary of the Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission of the District; the then Repre- 
sentative Fred Schwengel of Iowa; and 
Gen. U. S. Grant III orally through Elden 
E. Billings of the Library of Congress. 

Florida: Dana B. Johannes, Clear- 
water. 

Maryland: Col. Charles J. Norman and 
John M. Hardy, Silver Spring. 

Mississippi: Dr. William D. McLain, 
president of the University of Southern 
Mississippi and adjutant-in-chief of the 
Sons of Confederate Veterans, Hatties- 
burg. 

North Carolina: John Rebel) Pea- 
cock, High Point. 

Ohio: John R. Hood, Jr., and Bob 
Younger, Dayton. 

Pennysivania: Kittridge A. Wing, 
superintendent of Gettysbury National 
Park. 

Virginia: J. F. Featherston, sponsor 
of the Prison Civil War Round Table, 
Richmond; Charles E. Gage, Falls 
Church; Capt. O. A. Kneeland, USN, re- 
tired, Arlington; Rear Adm. Thomas L. 
Wattles, USN, retired, Alexandria; 
Claude S. Williams, Warrenton; and 
Francis S. Wilshin, superintendent of 
Manassas Battlefield Park. 

West Virginia: Ralph W. Donnelly, 
Huntington, 

The Tennessee Civil War Centennial, 
Stanley F. Horn, Sr., as chairman and 
Campbell H. Brown, executive director, 
issued a “Directory of War Monuments 
and Memorials in Tennessee.” It car- 
ries a picture of the Obion County, Union 
City, monument with these overlines: 

In Confederate cemetery. Inscription 
reads: “Unknown Confederate Dead.” 

“Erected through the efforts of the Union 
City and Obion County citizens. 

“Dedicated October 21, 1869." 
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The Problem of Organized Dog and Cat 
Stealing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, every 
day that passes there seems to be more 
and more attention focused upon the 
vicious problem of dog and cat stealing 
all over the United States and their sale 
to various institutions to use them for 
experimentation and research. 

In connection with this practice, there 
appeared an article in the Parade maga- 
zine of October 10, a Sunday supplement 
to many newspapers and, here in Wash- 
ington, a part of the Washington Post, 
which covers this subject quite thorough- 
ly in the space limit given to the author 
to comment on this problem. 

Under unanimous consent granted to 
me, I would like to have this story in- 
serted into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I would also like to have, as part of my 
remarks, the text of my bill (H.R. 10743) 
included with this article so that the 
animal lovers across the Nation would 
be cognizant of the efforts we are taking 
in Congress to combat this evil. 

The material follows: 

ANTMAL Lovers: BEWARE THE Per THIEVES 

Wasuincton, D.C—Rustlers as vicious as 
any who ever roamed the Old West are prey- 
ing on the Nation’s pets. Organized dog- and 
catnaping rings are stealing animals all over 
the United States and selling them to hos- 
pitals and research institutions. They are 
making millions by bringing heartbreak to 
children and elderly and lonely people as 
well. These pet smugglers are also guilty of 
the most callous cruelty to animals imagi- 
nable. 

A congressional committee recently heard 
one dog-and-cat farm in Pennsylvania, de- 
scribed as an animal Dachau.“ as horrifying 
as the notorious Nazi gas-chamber camp. 
Investigators found 700 dogs jammed into a 
dozen 10-foot-square pens. One pen con- 
tained more than 70 dogs, so closely packed 
they couldn't even wag their tails for their 
rescuers. Some 400 cats were crammed into 
stacked chicken crates. Dead and diseased 
animals lay among the living. 

Worse, pet rustling ts subsidized indirectly 
by the taxpayers. That is why, in recent 
years, it has blossomed from a penny ante 
crime to its present astounding proportions. 
Originally, dogs and cats were stolen to be 
resold as pets or to be returned for the re- 
wards. But the increasing use of animals in 
medical research has created a boom market, 
not only for strays but for any cats and dogs 
that can be delivered. Few questions are 
asked and fewer answered once a collar has 
been removed. 

Last year laboratories and hospitals receiv- 
ing Federal research grants spent between 
$30 million and $50 million on dogs and cats. 
More than 1.7 million dogs and 500,000 cats 
were sold to tax-supported institutions. One 
Federal agency alone, the Poolesville, Md., 
Animal Center of the Nationa! Institutes of 
Health, spends more than $100,000 a year on 
dogs and cats. ; 

With such money in the market, supply 
is bound to meet the demand. Result— 
wholesale pet smuggling has been reported 
in most of the 50 States. 

IN GOOD FAITH 

Most persons do not dispute the need for 

animals in medical 7 Immense ben- 
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efits in human health have come from such 
experiments. When laboratories buy ani- 
mals for research, they do so in good faith, 
Many suppliers are also reputable breeders 
and brokers, 

Yet investigators believe the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the dogs and cats that wind 
up in medical tests are strayed or stolen pets. 
Once snatched, they are quickly whisked out 
of the State to make tracing more difficult. 
To further confuse the trail, they may change 
hands a number of times. Most transactions 
are in cash with no meaningful Dills of sale. 
Identifying tags are immediately removed 
and destroyed. 

Ultimately, the animals wind up at pet 
auctions. Sometimes dogs and cats are sold 
by the head, more often by the pound. The 
going rate is about 10 cents a pound. Pup- 
pies and kittens fetch as little as 10 cents 
apiece. 

The rustlers have become increasingly 
brazen as their profits have zoomed and 
their smuggling networks have become more 
elaborate. One mother in Arlington, Va., 
watched a dognaper get out of his truck, 
stride boldly into her yard, snatch a pet 
right out of her small son's arms, then beat 
it down the highway. Bravely, she gave 
chase in her car and so harried the dognaper 
that he finally pulled up and released the 
Puppy. 

But the owners ot most stolen dogs and 
cats never see their pets again. A 77-year- 
old lady in Utah watched helplessly as a dog- 
naper enticed her pet out of her yard. A 
wheelchair patient last month phoned the 
New York Humane Association to report the 
loss of her dog, “Is there nothing you can 
do?” she pleaded. Elaine Beck, a Columbus, 
Ohio, dog trainer, recently wrote to the U.S, 
Humane Society—“We in Columbus are hav- 
ing such a wave of dognaping we are almost 
desperate.“ 

The rustlers have many ruses. If the 
coast seems clear, they may simply grab pets 
off the streets or out of yards. Female dogs 
are used to entice male dogs into wire cages. 
Meat scraps and dog candy are also used as 
bait. A Jacksonville, Fla., rustler painted his 
truck to look official, complete with the let- 
tering “animal! shelter” on the sides. Then, 
posing as a dogcatcher, he used phony pre- 
texts to take pets from their owners. 

Some dealers go from door to door plead- 
ing for pets to make needy children happy. 
No child will ever see these animals; they 
will die on the operating table if they don't 
die from starvation and cruelty before they 
get there. A New York high school teacher, 
who rustled pets as a profitable sideline, 
trained his 6-year-old daughter to beg for 
cats, saying her parents needed them to 
catch mice on their farm. 

KENNEL GIMMICK 

Other rustlers operate behind the front 
of kennelkeepers. They advertise, offering 
to board pets while their owners are away. 
The hapless owners, upon their return, are 
told with many regrets that their pet became 
unmanageable and escaped, or had to be de- 
stroyed as an act of mercy after contracting 
virulent distemper. 

Many successful pet peddlers, with money 
to bribe, have persuaded keepers of dog 
pounds, animal shelters and even humane 
societies to sell them pets under the counter. 
One dog dealer, who tried to bribe Frank 
Whelan, superintendent of the Freeport, 
N.Y , animal shelter, claimed two other Long 
Island animal shelters were smuggling dogs 


But in Whelan, the dog dealer picked the 
wrong man. Not only was Whelan aware of 
the cruelty in the Hlegal pet traffic, but only 

a few days earlier, a collie from the shelter, 
Shep, bad settied “Whelan ana his WIA te 
time to pick up their 5-year-old son and 
escape from their burning apartment builld- 
ing. Shep led them to safety. Pretending 
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to go along with the dealer, Whelan helped 
to convict him on a charge of commercial 


A veteran Connecticut State detective, who 
broke up a dognaping ring and recovered a 
number of stolen pets, declared tersely, “I've 
worked on every kind of larceny, but dog- 
naping is about the meanest. It’s tough for 
parents to tell a 4-year-old that his dog has 
been taken.” 

Can the vicious pet rustling racket, with 
all ita animal and human cruelty, be curbed? 
And can this be done without depriving 
medical science of much-needed research 
animals? A current bill would require all 
dealers to be licensed and inspected for hu- 
mane conditions. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment would also set standards for trans- 
portation, as it does for other livestock. 
Dealers would be required to house each 
animal for 5 days, which, coupled with strict 


times when a dog needs a friend. 


H.R. 10743 


A bill to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
to regulate the transportation, sale, 
handling of dogs, cats, and other an- 
imals intended to be used for purposes of 
research or experimentation, and for other 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in order 


or tal 
Src. 2. As used in this Act 
(a) The term “person” includes any indi- 
vidual, partnership, association, or corpora- 


(b) The term Secretary“ means the Sec- 


tory, or possession, or the District of Colum- 
bia, but through any place outside thereof; 
or within any territory or possession or the 
District of Columbia. 

(d) The term “dog” means any live dogs 
of the species Canis famillaris for use or in- 
tended to be used for research tests or ex- 
periments at research facilities. 

(e) The term “cat” means any live do- 
mestic cat (Felis catus) for use or intended 
to be used for research, tests, or experiments 
at research facilities. 

(f) The term “animal” means any verte- 
brate animal. 
term “research facility” means 
any school, institution, organization, or per- 


ports such animals or certain of such animais 
in commerce or (2) receive any funds from 
the United States or any agency or instru- 
mentality thereof to finance its operations 
by means of grants, loans, or otherwise. 

(h) The term dealer“ means any person 
who for compensation or profit delivers for 
transportation, transports, boards, buys or 
sells dogs, cats, or other animals in com- 
merce for research purposes. 

Sec, 3. It shall be unlawful for any re- 
search facility to purchase or transport dogs, 
cats, or other animals in commerce except 
— a dealer licensed in accordance with this 
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Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful for any dealer 
to sell or offer to sell or to transport to any 
research facility any dog, cat, or other animal 
to buy, sell, offer to buy or sell, transport or 
offer for tion in commerce or to 
another dealer under this Act any such ant- 
mal, unless and until such dealer shall have 
obtained a license from the Secretary in 
accordance with such rules and regfulations 
as the Secretary may prescribe pursuant to 
this Act, and such license shall not have been 
suspended or revoked. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall promulgate 
standards for the humane care of animals by 
dealers. The term “humane care” shali 
mean the type of care which a responsible 
and conscientious owner would ordinarily 
provide for an animal kept as a household 
pet to prevent the animal's suffering, sick- 
ness, injury, or other discomfort and shall in- 
clude but not be limited to housing, feeding, 
watering, handling, sanitation, ventilation, 
shelter from extremes of weather and tem- 
perature, and separation by species, sex, and 
temperament both in the dealer's facility and 
in transportation. The sale, offer to buy or 
sell, transport or offer for transportation in 
commerce or to another dealer of any sick, 
injured, unweaned, or pregnant animal is 
expressly forbidden. 

Sec. 6. All dogs and cats delivered for 


shall be identified by a photograph or by 
such other humane and painiess manner as 
the Secretary may prescribe. 

Sec. 7. Research facilities and dealers shall 
make and keep for a period of no less than 
two years such records with respect to their 
purchase, sale, transportation, and handling 
of dogs, cats, and other animals, as the Sec- 
retory may prescribe. Such records shall in- 
clude a bill of sale for each animal and any 
collars, tags, or other identifying equipment 
which accompanied the animals at the.time 
of their acquisition by the dealer. The bill of 
sale shall contain such information as shall 
be prescribed by the Secretary. Any bill of 
sale which is fraudulent or indicates larceny 
of any animal shall be grounds for prosecu- 
tion and revocation of license called for in 
section 14 and for the penalty called for in 
section 12. Records made and kept by re- 
search facilities shall be open to inspection 
by representatives of the Secretary or to any 
police officer or agent of any legally consti- 
tuted law enforcement agency. 

Src. 8. The Secretary shall take such action 
as he may deem appropriate to encourage the 
various States of the United States to adopt 
such laws and to take such action as will pro- 
mote and effectuate the purposes of this Act 
and the Secretary is authorized to cooperate 
with the officials of the various States in 
effectuating the purposes of this Act and 
any State legislation on the same subject. 

Src. 9. No dealer shall sell or otherwise 
dispose of any dog, cat, or other animal 
within a period of five business days after the 
acquisition of such animals. Representa- 
tives of the Secretary, any police officer or 
agent of any legally constituted law enforce- 
ment agency shall assist any owner of any 
animal who has reason to believe the animal 
may be in the possession of a dealer in 
searching the dealer's premises, after obtain- 
ing the proper search warrant from the local 
authorities in whose jurisdiction the dealer's 
premises are located. 

Src. 10. Dogs, cats, and other animals shall 
not be offered for sale or sold in commerce 
or to a research facility at public auction or 
by weight; or purchased in commerce or by 
a research facility at public auction or by 
weight. No research facility shall purchase 
any animals except from a licensed dealer. 

Sec. 11. The Secretary Is authorized and 
directed to promulgate such rules, regula- 
tions and orders as he may deem necessary 
in order to require compliance with the 
standards for the humane care of animals 
called for in section 5 and all other purposes 
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and provisions of this Act. Such rules, regu- 
lations, and orders shall be published within 
a reasonable time after enactment of this 
Act. 

(a) Representatives of the Secretary shall 
inspect dealer’s facilities mo less than six 
times a year to determine whether the stand- 
ards and other provisions of this Act are be- 
ing complied with. The Secretary shall also 
require the regular inspection of transporta- 
tion of animals by and from dealers to re- 
search facilities and may delegate that re- 
sponsibility to law enforcement officers of 
the States or to agents of any legally consti- 
tuted law enforcement agencies. 

Sec. 12. Any person who violates any pro- 
vision of this Act shall, on conviction there- 
of, be subject to imprisonment for not more 
than one year or a fine of not more than 
$10,000 and to the revocation of the license 
described in section 4 and shall not be eligi- 
ble for another license under this Act. The 
penalty created by this section shall be re- 
covered by civil action in the name of the 
United States in the circuit or district court 
within the district where the violation may 
have been committed or the person or cor- 
poration resides or carries on business; and it 
shall be the duty of the United States attor- 
neys to prosecute all violations of this Act re- 
ported by the Secretary, or which come to 
their notice or knowledge by other means. 

Sec. 13. When construing or enforcing the 
provisions of this Act, the act, omission, or 
failure of any individual acting for or em- 
ployed by a research facility or a dealer with- 
in the scope of his employment or office shall 
be deemed the act, omission, or failure of 
such research facility or dealer as well as of 
such individual. 

Sec. 14. If the Secretary has reason to be- 
lieve that a dealer has violated any provi- 
sion of this Act or the regulations promul- 
gated thereunder, the Secretary shall sus- 
pend such dealer’s license temporarily, and, 
after notice and opportunity for hearing, 
shall revoke such license if such violation is 
determined to have occurred. The Secretary 
shall also suspend temporarily the license of 
any dealer prosecuted for cruelty under the 
laws of any of the States for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals and in the event of a 
conviction under any of such laws of the 
States, the Secretary shall revoke the deal- 
er's license. 

Sec. 15. If any provisions of this Act or the 
application of any such provision to any per- 
son or circumstances, shall be held invalid, 
the remainder of this Act and the applica- 
tion of any such provision to persons or cir- 
cumstances other than those as to which it 
is held inyalid shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 16. In order to finance the adminis- 
tration of this Act, the Secretary shall charge, 
assess, and cause to be collected appropriate 
fees for licenses Issued to dealers. All such 
fees shall be deposited and covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 17. Errecrive Darx.— This Act shall 
take effect one hundred and twenty days 
after enactment. 


New Wave of Inflationary Sentiment: 
Sooner or Later Something’s Got To 
Give 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 
Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to insert my own remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material I will insert 
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excerpts from a talk made by Robert M. 
Bleiberg, editor of Barron's Weekly, be- 
fore the Commonwealth Club of Cali- 
fornia in San Francisco on September 
24. The title of his address is New 
Wave of Inflationary Sentiment; Sooner 
or Later Something's Got To Give.” The 
excerpts follow: 
[From the Commonwealth] 


New Wave oy INFLATIONARY SENTIMENT: 
SOONER on LATER SOMETHING'S Gor To GIVE 
(By Robert Bleiberg) 

Despite the United Nations, or perhaps be- 
cause of it, the countries of the free world 
are now poles apart—only in the world of 
finance are they one. It’s been sald that 
Politics stop at the ‘water's edge while 
finance ripples on. 

What happens anywhere abroad affects the 
value of U.S. stocks and bonds and all phases 
of the U.S. market. 

There is an interplay of cause and effect in 
finance. Two companies, Pan American 
Sulfur and Gulf Sulfur, discovered and de- 
veloped Mexican sulfur deposits, after 10 
years of exploration. 

Heretofore the sulfur market was in the 
exclusive hands of two American companies. 
Gulf and Pan American Sulfur then began 
to pour Mexican sulfur into the world 
market, lowering prices and breaking the 
monopoly held by the two American com- 
panies. They earned handsome rewards 
and Pan American in particular became a 
favorite of pension funds. 

ALMOST OVERNIGHT 


Almost overnight, the Government of Mex- 
ico imposed restrictions on sulfur 
Which drastically affected these companies. 
Their stocks lost fully one third of their 
value and American investors lost $50 mil- 
lion from this high-handed procedure. 

CROP FAILURES AND GOLD 

Copper legislation in Chile will have sig- 
nificant implications for Anaconda and 
Kennecott. 

The Soviet Union has another of its “non- 
recurrent” crop failures and the price of 
gold—and the price of gold stocks 
temporarily decline. 

Italy foolishly embarks on an opening to 
the left and certain stocks lose three- 
fourths of their value. Harold Wilson and 
the Labor Party come to power in Great 
Britain and American companies with large 
British interests discount the worst. 

Over the years devaluation has had a very 
large impact indeed. A great many Ameri- 
can firms lost money when the Canadian 
dollar was devalued. 

SOCIALIST DECLINES ABROAD 


Foreign subsidiaries of American compan- 
les, incidentally, do an estimated $35 to $40 
billion business each year, and next year 
plan to invest 87% billion on plant ang 
equipment abroad, an all-time high. 

The United States and the rest of the free 
world have come to a dangerous parting of 
the ways over monetary policy. Europe fears 
inflation more than deflation. France and 
Germany have seen inflation carried to its 
logical and disastrous end. They've done 
their inflationary bit, and they won’t do it 
again on our account. 

The depth of this feeling in Europe Is seri- 
3 underestimated here. 

elections indicate some 
Gore In Norway, the Labor government 
which fought the Nazis is thrown out for the 
first time since World War IL In Germany, 
Erhard’s majority is surprising to those who 


had been led to believe his socialist rivals- 


Were running neck and neck. 
SITUATION ALWAYS “IN HAND” 


Europe is no longer willing to finance the 
Continuing deficit in the U.S. balance of 
Payments. That in effect puts pressure 
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on Washington which reluctantly has al- 
lowed interest rates to creep up over the 
past 18 reer sia cies its own doctrinaire 
economists who believe interest rates at all 
times in the business cycles must be kept 
low. 

Our Federal Reserve Board has hiked dis- 


assured the country that it had the situa- 
tion in hand, 

These emergency measures were not with- 
out results. Federal authorities put a pain- 
ful squeeze on American banks and savings 
and loan associations. Such lenders now 
have to pay more for what they borrow with- 
out being able fully to recoup these addi- 
tional costs by what they lend. 

Despite unprecedented business activity, 
mortgage foreclosures and delinquencies 
have risen. A substantial Canadian loan 
company has recently gone bankrupt and 
many American lenders of the highest qual- 
ity were caught with unsecured paper. 

ONE-SHOT IMPROVEMENTS 


Federal authorities have not succeeded in 
effecting any lasting improvement in our bal- 
ance of payments. To be sure, the second 
quarter showed the first surplus in 6 or 7 
years but—as the Government noted—im- 
provement resulted from nonrecurring fac- 
tors: the end of the dock strike and a “vol- 
untary” one-shot repatriation of U.S. corpo- 
rate funds abroad. It will be surprising if 
the fourth quarter does not show a substan- 
tial deficit 

Now we have new inflationary pressures. 
Welfare spending programs will add $5 bil- 
lion to the next fiscal year's budget. Im- 
provement of our military posture in south- 
east Asia will require unknown but substan- 
tial exependitures. The result is a new wave 
of speculative sentiment on Wall Street. 


IMPACT OF VIETNAM 


Decisionmaking by corporate boards of di- 
rectors and investment advisers will be 
affected by inflation sentiment. It will be 
in the realm of inventories and capital out- 
lays that we will see the impact of Vietnam. 

Sooner or later something's got to give, and 
it might be the value of our dollar at 
home. Now we have a 4 percent per year 
rise in inflation, even as measured by the 
notoriously lagging Consumer Price Index. 
It robs every saver of every penny earned and 
robs the wage earner of probably his annual 
wage increase. 

Sooner or later it is bound to add to the 
troubles of the American dollar abroad, by 
no means cured in spite of a temporary im- 
provement and in spite of the temporary 
respite which the British pound has gained 
as result of another $750 million bail-out 
just the other day. 

A generation ago the United States learned 
it couldn't live in political isolation—sooner 
or later the powers in Washington must 
realize we can't live in financial isolation 
either.” 

ANSWER TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS FROM FLOOR 


Question. How can one government sup- 
port 70 others without becoming insolvent? 

Answer. We're no longer solvent. In 
terms of our obligations, we could be thrown 
into insolvency at any time. Deficit in bal- 
ance of payments doesn't reflect funda- 
mentally foreign aid but interest rates. 
Could cut out foreign aid and still not solve 
problem. 

Question. (Edwin D. Berl) Proposed inter- 
national monetary fund lead to destructive 
world inflation? 

Answer. In theory, yes—but if rest of free 
world is unwilling to finance U.S. deficit by 
holding dollars, it's hardly likely to do this 
in another way. 

Question. Do you anticipate reevaluation 
of gold? 

Answer. Might be inevitable but would be 
major disaster for free world. Unless U.S. 
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policy changed, devaluation of dollar inev- 
itable at some point. You cannot forever 
expand number of dollars in ratio to gold 
without affecting parity between them. Still 
some prospect of change, particularly be- 
cause of European pressure. 

Question. (Alton H. Walker) If silver in 
short supply why did we sell $14 million to 
Prance recently? 

Answer. Don't know, but if France has 
silver certificates we'd have to. We're in 
another monetary box on silver. “Bad cur- 
rency drives out good” and it will be inter- 
esting to see what happens to our new 
coinage. 

Question. (S. Marshall Kempner) Why 
didn’t France join “Group of Ten” recently? 

Answer. Secretary of Treasury Fowler’s re- 
cent trip not so successful. Three days after 
his return Britain's Bank of an- 
nounced it had run through the $750 mil- 
lion (U.S.) it had. France won't throw good 
money after bad. Consumer credit in Lon- 
don is still easier than in Paris, which can 
afford it better. The Bank of France knows 
this. 

Question. (David Koenigsberg) Effect of 
interest equalization on U.S. investors? 

Answer. They're deprived of right to in- 
vest money in most profitable way. Interest 
equalization now renewed for another 2 
years, but interest rates abroad now higher 
so 15-percent tax no longer an effective 
barrier. 

Question. General attitude of American 
business toward trade with Communist bloc? 

Answer. American business has been 
guarded on this subject. Arms have been 
twisted, perhaps, for attendance at trade 
fairs and conferences. Business community 
is split but we've called it giving ald and 
comfort to the enemy. 

Question. (Albert L. Baruch) Relationship 
of today with business conditions of 1929? 

Answer. Martin of Federal Reserve Board 
saw similarities, but carefully pointed out 
differences. Similarities struck home: in- 
crease in time deposits; velocity of currency 
in circulation, of checking accounts, real es- 
> apnea bin tthe N 


Russ Say Satellites Do Harm—Independ- 
ence in Economy Plans Is Blamed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
James Sullivan, a member of the staff 
of the Chicago Tribune, formerly taught 
Soviet politics and economics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and was a fellow at 
Harvard University’s Russian Research 
Center. I call the attention of the 
Members to an article written by Mr. 
Sullivan which appeared in Sunday's 
Chicago Tribune: 

Russ Say SATELLITES Do HarM—INDEPEND- 
ENCE IN ECONOMY PLANS Is BLAMED 

(Norr.—James Sullivan, a member of the 
Tribune staff, formerly taught Soviet politics 
and economics at the University of Chicago 
and was a fellow at Harvard University’s 
Russian Research Center.) 

(By James Sullivan) 

The independent economic politics of East 
European Communist regimes have contrib- 
uted to stagnation of the economy of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, official 
Soviet publications disclose. 
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“The Socialist countries can no longer 
successfully develop their economies without 
perfecting the international Socialist divi- 
sion of labor and all other forms of economic 
collaboration. and coordination,” Kommu- 
nist, political and ideological journal of the 
central committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, said in its ninth 1965 
issue. 

“Policies of autarchy within the socialist 
camp bring only negative results to the econ- 
omy, science, and technology.” 

FAILED TO MEET TARGETS 


Soviet economists discussing “the prospects 
for the economic development of the council 
of mutual economic aid (comecon)” in the 
third 1965 issue of Mezhdunarodnaia Zhizn’ 
(International Life) complained that “de- 
veloping & world system of socialism has 
proved to be a complicated and contradictory 


“Each socialist country has its own cur- 
rency, its own system of pricing, and its own 
statistics—creating difficulties in deepening 
economic collaboration,” it says. 

“Comecon as a whole and members of it 
failed to meet plan targets for economic 
growth since 1960 because of Inadequate co- 
operation and coordination.” 

DETAILS OF PACTS SECRET 


Mirovaia Ekonomika 1 Mezhdunarodnye 
Otnoshenila (World Economics and Inter- 
national Relations) admitted in its eighth 
1965 issue: The beginning of the 1960's has 
been a unique period in the development of 
a number of Socialist countries. Weaknesses 
developed in the national economies not only 
because they were undergoing reconstruction 
and administrative changes, but also because 
they were not unified to omit duplication.” 

Despite the demands of the new Soviet 
leaders for coordination of the economic 
plans of the U.S.S.R. and of the East Euro- 
pean satellites, Izvestia, official Soviet Gov- 
ernment newspaper, recently disclosed that 
the latest meeting of the Comecon executive 
council had agreed only “to coordinate the 
development of the fuel and energy 
branches” of the Communist-run economies, 
Some minor agreements were disclosed on 
what heavy machinery should be produced 
by East Germany, Poland, and the Soviet 
Union to prevent waste of resources through 
duplication, 

Neither Pravda, Soviet party newspaper, 
nor Izvestia disclosed details of agreements 
on the “international Socialist division of 
labor” between the U.S.S.R. and Rumania, 
the most independent policymaker in Come- 
con. 

The reason is to be found in statistics 
published in Mezhdunarodnala Zhizn No. 3, 
Miroyaia Ekonomika 1 Mezhdunarodnye Ot- 
nosheniia No. 8; and Pravda, March 26. 

The publications reported that the 1964 
rate of economic growth in Rumania was 
14.1 percent compared to only 7.1 percent in 
the U.S.S.R.; 6.7 percent in East Germany, 
and 4.1 percent in Czechoslovakia, 


Relations With Canada 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago a group of Republican Mem- 
bers of the House issued a White paper“ 
on United States-Canadian relations. I 
was pleased to be a signer of the docu- 
ment, which stresses the need for greater 
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mutual understanding between our na- 
tions, and makes a number of specific 
suggestions for implementation of pol- 
icies to strengthen that understanding. 
The reaction both in this country and 
in Canada has been gratifying. Last 
Saturday, October 9, the Lowell, Mass., 
Sun referred to the paper in an editorial 
which highlighted the most important 
message of the document; namely, that 
we must never take our northern neigh- 


bors for granted. 

The Lawrence Eagle-Tribune, in an 
editorial which appeared on October 5 
had made a similar point and commented 
that the proposals made by the group 
sound good and reasonable, 

Under unanimous consent I include 
both editorials in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

CLOSER TES 

A group of House Republicans has issued a 
“white paper” calling for closer ties to Can- 
ada. Such a goal could hardiy have any op- 
position in this country where there is a 
deeply ingrained attachment for the Ca- 
nadian people. 

There have been ups and downs in rela- 
tions between the two countries. A low 
point came in 1963 because of friction over 
foreign affairs policies and hemispheric de- 
fense. The government of former Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker and his Conservative 
Party took a dim view of our actions against 
Cuba and our interests in Latin America 
through the Organization of American 
States. They balked at accepting our nu- 
clear warheads for a common defense. The 
new Prime Minister, Lester Pearson, and his 
Liberal Party, with the help of a coalition, 
dissolyed those differences within months 
and things got back on course through 1964. 

Our troubles seem to be on both sides. 
Anyone who has traveled in some sections of 
Canada in the past cannot have falled to 
sense a resentment of the American tourist 
and his seeming well-being. Americans, for 
their part, have been slow in sensing the pride 
and independence of Canadians who want to 
make up their own minds about such matters 
as foreign policy and defense. 

The legislators suggested a score of ways 
to improve relations through such things as 
freer trade and more frequent exchange of 
views between the President and the Prime 
Minister. It all should begin with taking 
Canadians on their merits and not for 
granted. 


RELATIONS WITH CANADA 


A movement by a group of liberal Repub- 
licans, of which Representative Morse is a 
member, to develop closer relations between 
the United States and Canada, seems com- 
mendable. 

These Congressmen think Americans take 
Canadians too much for granted and there- 
fore do not give the attention that they 
should to effective cooperation between two 
great nations with one of earth's longest 
common borders. = 

Fault these Congressmen find with Ameri- 
cans is that they take Canadians too much 
for granted, that they do not think of Can- 
ada as a great independent nation but rather 
as @ next-door neighbor who can always be 
depended on but whose friendship doesn't 
need cultivation. These Congressmen evi- 
dently see opportunities for mutually bene- 
ficial international action by the United 
States and Canada that Americans don’t rec- 
ognize, 

So they propose that the United States rec- 
ognize Canada’s 100th birthday in 1967 as 
“the year of new awareness of Canada,” that 
the United States institute a student ex- 
change program with Canada, and that 
Washington establish a new office of Assistant 
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Secretary of State for North American Af- 
fairs and set up a Canadian Affairs Subcom- 
mittee in the House. 

All this sounds good and reasonable. The 
proposals can better be appraised, however, 
when Canadian reaction to them has been 
fully expressed and analyzed. They may look 
to Canadians like an attempt by their mighty 
neighbor to the south to inorease influence 
in Canadian affairs to the detriment of Cana- 
dian independence, 


Leif Erikson Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, official rec- 
ognition of the magnificent achievement 
of Leif Erikson finally came last year 
when the President, acting under the 
authority of a joint resolution approved 
by Congress in the 2d session of the 
88th Congress, proclaimed October 9, 
1964, Leif Erikson Day. The terms of 
the resolution authorized the issuance of 
a similar proclamation each year, and 
therefore one was issued again for this 
year’s Leif Erikson Day. 

In the committee hearings that were 
held last year on the resolution, the evi- 
dence relating to Leif Erikson's discovery 
of the North American Continent was 
adduced by expert witnesses. Foremost 
among these was Dr. Helge Ingstad. 

For years, Mr. Speaker, scholars have 
poured over the literary evidence that 
exists for the discoveries in America by 
the Norsemen. There have been areas 
of disagreement, especially concerning 
the year of Leif Erikson’s landing on our 
continent and the location of that land- 
ing here. The location of Leif's Vinland 
has been fixed by scholarly authorities 
at various points, but there has been no 
dispute about that fact that Leif did 
land at least once on the American 
continent, and did spend some time here, 
probably staying over the winter, and re- 
turning to Greenland in the spring. 

Now we have the corroboration of the 
recent announcement of the existence 
of a map of Vinland by two Yale Uni- 
versity professors and of recent archeo- 
logical investigations under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Georgraphic So- 
ciety conducted in northern Newfound- 
land. On November 5, 1963, Dr. Helge 
Ingstad announced the discovery of the 
ruins of a-Viking settlement predating 
Columbus’ voyage to the New World by 
500 years. His results were supported by 
experts of the National Geographic So- 
ciety, the American Museum of Natural 
History, and the Smithsonian Institution. 

Prior to excavating the site of L’Anse 
Aux Meadows, a small fishing village near 
the northern tip of Newfoundland, it was 
Dr. Ingstad's belief that Leif Erikson’s 
“Vinland” was farther north than the al- 
leged locations in Cape Cod, Mass., or in 
Rhode Island, places where wild grapes 
grow, the grapes and vines believe to have 
been referred to in the name “Vinland.” 
Dr. Ingstad’s belief was based on an old 
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map, and on the linguistic research of a 
distinguished Swedish professor who had 
asserted that the first syllable of “Vin- 
land” might refer to grass rather than to 
wild grapes. 

Mr. Speaker, the remains of the settle- 
ment which Dr. Ingstad found show that 
it was built like those which have been 
uncovered in Greenland. It was occupied 
for only a short time. The proof that the 
settlement was Viking in origin rests on 
carbon-dating evidence, together with 


the nature and details of the structures _ 


which Dr. Junius Bird, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, has said, 
“clearly cannot be attributed to either 
the Indians, Eskimos, or later European 
inhabitants of the area.” He also stated 
his belief that “the settlement is of pre- 
Columbian Norse origin.” 

Dr. Henry B. Collins, an anthropolo- 
gist of the Smithsonian, has stated: 

All of the evidence points to a Norse set- 
tlement, and there is no contrary evidence. 


The primitive smithy and the deposits 
of bog iron found at the site also confirm 
the Viking origin of the settlement. Dr. 
Collins has pointed out that Eskimos and 
Indians, both prehistoric and modern, 
“had no knowledge of extracting iron 
from the bog deposits.” The Vikings did. 
Collins said that later Europeans never 
used the technique, and that therefore 
the inference that the Norsemen had 
been there was strong indeed. 

Mr. Speaker, the Vikings were unex- 
celled as seafarers. There can be no as- 
sertion that it was in any degree unlikely 
that they made the voyage from their 
Greenland colonies to the mainland of 
America because of any lack of seaman- 
ship. They often sailed directly over the 
open ocean from Greenland to Scandi- 
navia, as did Leif Ericson on several oc- 
casions. This distance is greater than 
that from Greenland to New England, 
and the course covered from Greenland 
to Scandinavia is through one of the 
most turbulent bodies of water in the 
world, the northern reaches of the Atlan- 
tic. 

Centuries later, the descendants of the 
Vikings crossed that same Atlantic to 
America. The contributions to the 
growth of the United States by the men 
and women of Scandinavia who came 
here as immigrants have been immense. 
Their descendants have continued that 
great tradition and even improved upon 
it, at the same time never forgetting how 
much their greater achievements owe to 
their forebears’ sacrifices, iron will, de- 
termination of purpose, keenness of 
mind, moral fervor, and devotion to God, 
country, and family. In their achieve- 
ments they have followed the precedent 
established for them by their first coun- 
tryman, Leif. Ericson. 

I am proud, Mr. Speaker, to acknowl- 
edge that I joined with a majority of the 
Members of Congress who, aware of the 
great contributions made to our national 
life by Americans of Scandinavian de- 
scent, wished to honor the achievements 
of this distinguished group by officially 
observing Leif Ericson Day under the 
terms of the resolution for which they 
voted. A long and difficult legislative ef- 
fort was required before the vote ap- 
proving the resolution, but with the sup- 
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port of many thousands of Americans, 
those who were of Scandinavian descent, 
and those who were not, we won an even- 
tual and deserved success. 

Americans of Scandinavian descent, 
like their great hero, Leif Ericson, were 
men and women who made their way to 
the New World despite all hardships and 
dangers. They shared in the building of 
our Nation, and bequeathed their tradi- 
tions to the Scandinavian Americans of 
the present day. On their own day, on 
Leif Ericson Day, I salute the industri- 
ous, thrifty, law-abiding, dependable, 
honest, intelligent, warmhearted, and 
progressive Scandinavian Americans. 


Young Companies Versus Traditional In- 
dustry Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to an address by Mr. Michael 
Levy before the Continental Assurance 
seminar in Chicago this past month. 

Mr. Levy, president of Standard Se- 
curity Life Insurance Co., of New York, 
is not only one of the leading experts in 
his field, but was one of the first insur- 
ance executives to endorse and help fight 
for the passage of medicare. 

I call this address, in excerpt form, to 
the attention of my colleagues for their 
reading: 

Younc COMPANIES VERSUS TRADITIONAL IN- 
DUSTRY PRACTICES— SHOULD AND CAN THE 
YOUNG LIFE COMPANY RESIST THE TEMPTA- 
TION To CONFORM TO INDUSTRY KAINO- 
PHOBIA ?—A MORBID FEAR or ANYTHING NEW 


(Excerpt from speech delivered by Michael H. 
Levy, president, Standard Security Life In- 
surance Co., of New York, on Sept. 2, 1965, 
at a conference for young life insurance 
companies ‘‘Marketing—the Economics of 
Survival“) 

Recently somebody called me a “mug- 
wump” and I was irritated. To me, as to a 
lot of other people, that word meant a guy 
who sits on the fence,-with his mug on one 
side of it and his wump on the other. k 

Now, not even one of my severest critics 
could ever claim that I am a fence sitter. All 
of my business career, I have been known as 
one who stood up and was counted—loudly 
and clearly—on just about any imsurance 
issue that you can name. 

Although the connotation is fence sitter, 
the dictionary meaning of mug-wump is, 
“any independent.” So, I guess I am a mug- 
wump. But mug-wump or not, and in spite 
of my reputation, I am going to have to 
answer the question posed in the topic as- 
signed to me by saying, “yes and no” and 
going even further, I am going to pose a 
number of questions of my own. 

First of all, how do we define “traditional 
industry practices?” Are these practices, fact 
or fiction? Further, are they practices or 
ethics? And, is there any relationship be- 
tween practices and ethics? 

I don't imagine that I will run into too 
much argument if I define “traditional in- 
dustry practices” as those business and 
ethical practices, utilized by most of the 
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major companies dominating the industry, 
whose names are most familiar to the in- 
surance-buying public. 

If such a definition is accepted, then let us 


company in 

the practices of the industry. Would we wish 
to disavow such aspects of industry tradition 
as the reputation that has been established 
for solidity and solvency? For fair treat- 
ment of policyholders? Of course not, be- 
cause these are the very cornerstones upon 
which the building of any new company must 
take place if it is to prosper and thrive. Asa 
matter of fact, the young company can 
prosper only because of the superb reputa- 
tion of the industry. If this reputation were 
not as good as it is, insureds in general 
would not feel safe with a new company, 
We must, therefore, conclude that far from 
disavowing or attacking all traditions or 
practices of the industry, a young company 
must adhere to and preserve many of them 
as a basis upon which to develop. 

On the other hand, there is another aspect 
to the traditions and practices of the in- 
dustry. Like Janus, the life insurance in- 
surance industry looks in opposite direc- 
tions—and at the same time. One face 
looks on rather blankly and somnolently 
toward the outside world. This face of 
the industry fears the insecurity which 
may result from innovation and inven- 
tiveness. This is the kainophobic face 
of the industry which has allowed the 
share of the savings dollar, held by the in- 
surance industry, to remain stagnant year 
after year as contrasted with the dynamic 
growth pattern of the more aggressive 
mutual fund organizaitons and the savings 
and loan societies. This is the face of the 
insurance indusrty which looks toward yes- 
terday with apathetic wistfulness and fond 
remembrances, showing antagonism toward 
inventiveness and aggressiveness. 

There are now some signs of restlessness 
in the somnolence of the insurance industry, 
but one really undesirable tradition lies in 
the fact that solidity and antiquity seem 
never to be separated. It is with this tradi- 
tion that young companies must, of neces- 
sity, battle. If this confilct is resolved favor- 
ably, then the future tradition of the indus- 
try will be one of aggressiveness, imagina- 
tiveness and evolution toward better prod- 
uct and service to the customer plus the 
continuation of the present traditions of 
safety, solvency and security. 

Let me pose another question. Is there 
any relationship between actual industry 
practices and traditional industry ethics? 
I leave you to answer that for yourselves. 

What is the difference between “ 
and ethics“? I believe that every knowl- 
edgeable man in the business recognizes the 
fact that a good many of today’s practices 
are not wholly ethical. Of course, this ap- 
plies not only in the insurance industry, but 
in countless other areas of American busi- 
ness enterprise, as well. 


In other words, many things which are 
customarily done day after day in many in- 
dustries are a long way from conforming 
with the dictionary definition of “the code 
of morals of a particular group, profession, 
etc." Or, to paraphrase Dorothy Parker's 
words of some years ago, “Part of many of 
today’s commonly followed practices are 
either illegal or immoral—and for all I know, 
some of them may even ive fattening as 
well.“ 

What I am trying to say, gentlemen—and 
ladies—is that we don't really know what are 
these nebulous “traditional industry prac- 
tices.” What is the relationship between 
practices and ethics? Are financed policies 
sold to people willy-nilly, regardless of in- 
come or need, an example of ethics? Are 
coupon policies and charter policies, sold 
with glossy visual sales aids that blithely 
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ignore the fact that the sale is one of life 
insurance and not a stock investment in a 
life company, an example of ethics? Are 
twisting, lack of coordination between life 
and health coverages, sales misrepresenta- 
tions, illegal or improper extra compensation 
to agents, opposition to medicare, etc., exam- 
ples of ethics? Or are they examples of tra- 
ditional practices? Or—are they dirty 
phrases? The new companies did not cre- 
ate (and Heaven knows they did not con- 
tribute importantly to) the sales production 
of financed insurance. And certainly the 
younger companies cannot accept responsi- 
bility for the incredible lapse ratios result- 
ing from improper sales in that area. 

I was active in one trade association com- 
posed, by and large, of younger and gen- 
erally smaller companies. Nearly all of these 
companies were espousing some form of cou- 
pon or charter policy. For a number of years, 
I listened to the hypocritical denunciations 
of anyone who had the temerity to question 
the selling techniques used by almost all 
salesmen of these policies. I listened, at 
various meetings, to presidents getting up 
and stating that they weren’t concerned 
with anything other than making a sale 
and they didn’t care very much how that 
sale was made. How many of you have 
ever seen some of the literature turned out 
by companies specializing in so-called spe- 
cial contracts? I do not point the finger 
of. accusation at anyone responsible for this 
kind of trash. But—all of us in the in- 
dustry, large and small, matured and young, 
must assume some responsibility whenever 
the public is hoodwinked. 

Is it not true that it has been the new 
life companies that have frequently forced 
new approaches, new products, new attrac- 
tions for the buyer of insurance? 

Should not every company, young and old, 
have an antimummification committee as 
does Standard Security Life? Should not 
every company be interested in only one 
thing—what they can do to make insurance 
better for the buyer? Preoccupation should 
not be with the benefits to the seller because 
it is a fact that, if you are selling a good prod- 
uct and rendering a good service, you will 
automatically make a lot of money. As- 
suming, of course, proper Management and 
all that that denotes, 

about service—I personally be- 
lieve that we have an obligation to our share- 
owners. Looking at the annual reports of 
the overwhelming majority of life companies, 
both young and old, I am appalled, and fre- 
quently disgusted, when I realize that the 
messages seem to be primarily a paen of self- 
praise by the top management group and, 
all too frequently, the emphasis seems to be, 
not on reporting information, but on glorifi- 
cation of the company so that its stock will 
show a better price on the market. I think 
it is about time that the young companies 
took the lead in a little integrity with their 
shareowners. Full disclosure of all of the 
facts, unglossed and unadorned. 

Possibly this is wishful thinking but at 
least Standard Security has been following 
that procedure and will continue to do so as 
long as I direct its destinies. 

What about selling tactics and procedures? 
Here again, I must refer to financed insur- 
ance and the special policies. The former 
has been pretty well destroyed by the 1964 
Tax Act. But—many salesmen, represent- 
ing some outstandingly well-reputed and 
well-established companies, are still selling 

` financed insurance. Unfortunately, all too 
many of these sales are being sold improp- 
erly and to the wrong people. Are the com- 
panies underwriting this business completely 
unaware of what is going on? Possibly, but 
I doubt it. 

This leads me into another of my favorite 
topics, one that I have also talked about at 
length and frequently. This is term insur- 
ance, 
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I know that many of the industry's so- 


they are for the same amount of whole life 
(permanent) insurance. But I know also— 
and so do you—that there are a great many 
cases where term insurance ts logical, bene- 
ficial and the proper financial answer to the 
younger man’s insurance problems. Par- 
ticularly is this true at a time when he is 
most in need of a sizable amount of insur- 
ance protection for his family—and usually 
at a time when he can least afford to pay 
heavy premiums. 

So—isn't it a fact that much of the time 
the younger applicant is better served by 
term insurance than by any form of per- 
manent insurance? Isn’t it a fact, further, 
that the industry could do a much better 
job on conversion? 

It is my conviction that the buyer of 

Insurance should be given the greatest care 
and study as to how his actual needs can 
best be filled and at the lowest possible cost. 
I believe that therein lies a successful career 
for the field man and ultimate profits for 
the company. Let us cater to the buyer. 
Let us keep his best interests in mind at 
all times and let's, for Heaven's sake, not 
treat him as though he were merely a money 
bush, to be stripped as nearly bare as we 
can manage, 
I have another strong belief—and it is one 
that I have expounded upon many occasions. 
I believe that it is all wrong—and a step 
toward disaster—for any life company, young 
or old, large or small, to permit (much less 
encourage) its agents to concentrate their 
efforts on sales which will yield the agent 
the highest commission, rather than selling 
the product which best suits the prospect 
of the moment. 

There is something else that I believe the 
young life company should do—and all too 
few have done. This is the development of 
the total insurance or income protection 
concept, including both life and health pro- 
tection. This provides not only a powerful, 
double-barreled weapon for use by the man 
in the field, but it also serves the best inter- 
ests of that all-important individual, the 
buyer of our product. 

As fay as I am concerned, analyzing the 
techniques, the practices, and the philosophy 
of the established companies, I have come 
to the conclusion that most of them are pri- 
marily open-end investment trusts and sec- 
ondarily insurance organizations, I am fur- 
ther convinced that the latter exists mainly 
to further the former. And this is one of 
the reasons for the emphasis upon the sale of 
“living insurance” and the ignoring of pol- 
{cyholder needs in the training and indoc- 
trination of most new agents. An agent is 
not really taught to sell that which is best 
for each prospect. Every one in this room 
knows that usually the agent is taught to 
sell that which is easiest sell, that which 
is most profitable to himself, and that which, 
inevitably, is most profitable to the company 
He TEREE Can anyone really challenge 

And this brings us to another “traditional 
industry practice.” The recruitment and 
training of the field force—that amorphous 
ard rather large body of men and women 
without whose endeavors all of us in this 
icon would be without jobs. 

Is there an easy solution to the career ver- 
sus brokerage problem? Which path is bet- 
ter—general agency or branch office? And 
is there necessarily a conflict or discord in 
deciding what type of field force to develop? 

The industry makes much ado about turn- 
over among agents while, at the same time, 
figuratively thumping its thest about the 
wonderful training programs that it has 
been providing these agents. We know the 
futility of these programs—is this to be 
emulated? 
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The Institute of Life Insurance's advertis- 
ing campaign with its theme of “consult 
your insurance agent. He is trained to help 
you,” which appeared throughout the coun- 
try, was a theme which met with great en- 
thuslasm in producer circles, and it should 
have. However, one cannot help feeling that 
the theme promised much too much. One 
wonders if the average agent is adequately 
trained to help the public. 

The type of training most companies give 
their new men can be best described as sales 
oriented—a program by veteran salesmen, in 
sales techniques, centered on sales product, 
and geared strictly for salesmen. Is this a 
good training program for salesmen? Per- 
haps. Is this the type of training for the 
development of a professional? Hardly. 

What about the development of the man- 
agement team? The well-established com- 
pany promotes from within, like the U.S. 
Army. Sometimes men get pushed high up 
into the loftiest of positions by merely re- 
fusing to make any critical decision or enter 
into any controversial discussion. 

While there are many brilliant and ca- 
pable executives heading companies and ma- 
jor departments in many of the larger life 
companies, how many third, fourth and 
fifth raters occupy top slots? I ask you 
this—provide your own answer. 

Now let us look at another aspect of our 
business—the real kainophobic aspect of 
fighting social progress. I remember, back in 
the thirties, the fight that the life insurance 
industry made against social security. Yet, 
as each one of you knows, social security has 
become the foundation upon which an in- 
credible amount of insurance is sold. Many 
sales leads are based upon the coordination 
of life insurance with social security. How 
about the development of perision trusts and 
their coordination with social security? 

Could we ever have sold so many hundreds 
of millions of dollars of premiums worth of 
pension business if there were no such thing 
as social security? One wonders then why 
the industry followed its usual kainophobic 
pattern and bitterly opposed medicare. 
Why didn't the industry take a positive ap- 
proach, offering its assistance to the Fed- 
eral Government in preparing the right kind 
of a program. No—instead the life insur- 
ance industry, through its major trade asso- 
ciations, lined up with the American Medi- 
cal Association, identifying itself with one 
of the most reactionary and, may I add, 
kainophobic groups in America. Most of 
the docctors with whom I am personally 
acquainted are members of their various lo- 
cal and State societies and this means that 
they are, in some way, affillated with the 


American Medical Association. It was the 


rare exception, with whom I spoke, who 
didn’t feel most sympathetic toward the con- 
cept of medicare. And, interestingly enough, 
the ones who attacked medicare, were at- 
tacking something that didn’t exist—social- 
ized medicine. I see nothing of socialized 
medicine, as it exists in England and Cana- 
da, for example, in medicare. Do you? 

But—it was easier for the insurance in- 
dustry once again to be negative. A little 
constructive criticism backed by some posi- 
tive and imaginative thinking would have 
served the industry and the country well. 
This is one traditional industry practice from 
which the young company should turn 
away—with great vigor. 

As n matter of fact, it ls this same stuffy 
attitude on the part of some of the giants— 
the attitude that “papa knows best“ —the 
attitude that the company knows what is 
good and proper for the insurance prospect— 
that he should buy just what is offered to 
him, or else do without—that Is one of the 
very big reasons for the recent surge of new 
life companies in this industry. It is an 
attitude that leaves the prospective buyer 
bewildered and confused, and which makes 
the conscientious agent unhappy and dissat- 
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isfied, in many cases. The new company, fre- 
quently, adopts a more progressive, a more 
flexible, a more enlightened outlook and 
attitude. It can, therefore, better serve the 
needs.of the insurance buyer. 

There is a great musical comedy on Broad- 
way now called Fiddler on the Roof.” In 
this, a major portion of the plot is concerned 
vith the fact that tradition is continually 
beling broken by the young for progress. 
One wonders if the erosion of tradition as a 
result of actions taken by some of the 
younger companies isn’t for the benefit of 
all concerned. 

Now, I have been wandering around a bit 
to cover an enormous field. I could have 
started very early this morning and continued 
talking on this subject until late tonight. 
But let us revert back to my subtitie— 
“should and can the young life company 
resist.“ 

As far ss I am concerned, it should and it 
can, at least those practices which are 
kalmophobic, But it certainly should not 
resist those which are beneficial. 

Age, like distance, lends a double charm. 
The traditional, the established insurance 
company exploits this fact to its advantage. 
Through the machinations of well-estab- 
lished and expensive public relations ma- 
chines, they have built an image of guaran- 
teed protection, security, and affluence 
needless to say, some of this imagery works 
in reverse, since the public attitude seems to 
be that wealthy insurance companies should 
be cheated, like Uncle Sam with an income 
tax return, and this remains an accepted way 
of life. 

A newly established company has to adopt 
some of this mantle of security and protec- 
tion in order to gain public acceptance. But 
the question as to whether or not it can or 
should afford other traditional practices Is 
another matter. Because of the gigantic 
resources at their command, the traditional 
company can gamble with experimontation, 
and unorthodoxy in its investments and ad- 
ministration procedures. It can even issue 
loss leader policies as a business developing 
technique. 

But, without the enormous financial re- 
sources, without the reservoirs of manpower 
and without the time and funds for experi- 
mentation, the young company must estab- 
lish its policy and its drive by setting a goal 
prior to its evolution. Without such direc- 
tion, without that something special to at- 
tract a volume of business, a new company 
can be no more than an elephant’s flea, and 
expect to be no more than a small, slow- 
growing image of the traditional or the usual 
stock shell, anticipating absorption by some 
parent. Without a new face, without some- 
thing new to say, without that special direc- 
tion, a new company can only be a pass- 
me-by. 

Uniess the new company has been estab- 
lished primarily for the sale of stock, rather 
than the proper selling of Insurance, it must 
shake many of the traditions and concepts 
of the old in order to attain and create 
recognition with its own market. The policy 
contracts must be new and imaginative, the 
rates must be competitive, the claim policy 
must be fair and just, in order to find a 
receptive and ready audience, Because the 
new company represents innovation, because 
the new company represents the iconoclastic 
philosophy, the elephant will inevitably try 
to stamp on its flea. To accept the industry 
traditions and the industry pattern of oper- 
ation does not necessarily mean survival for 
the new company, but probably its slow 
extinction. 

In conclusion, we must recognize that— 

Traditional industry practices might mean 
“practices” and might mean ethics.“ Many 
of the practices, as well as most of the ethics, 
are sound and certainly should be followed 
by any company coming into the business. 
But some of the practices are at wide vari- 
ance with the ethics or at least the ethics 
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as they are expressed, either verbally or in 
writing by some of the spokesmen for our 
industry. 

Should the young company president di- 
rect his company to follow along the well- 
trod path of the industry leaders? Tes, in 
certain aspects. But, just as positively “no” 
in many other aspects. 

So, I end up with a yes and no in answer 
to the question posed as the subject, but 
with a belief that only a continuing dedi- 
cation to the priciples of fair ethics, coupled 
with thorough knowledge and & progessive 
overall attitude will provide ultimate ful- 
fillment of the promise of growth and last- 
ing success. And, paraphrasing Dave Scott, 
as I see it, a young company's best chance 
for growth is to experiment, innovate and 
develop new policies and marketing methods. 


American Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Floyd M. Kalber, one of my constituents 
and veteran NBC news commentator, 
delivered an address which I believe 
merits the most thoughtful considera- 
tion by Members of this body. 

Because the great free enterprise sys- 
tem, which has provided this Nation 
with the highest standard of living of 
any nation in this world, has been dene- 
gated in one manner or another by pseu- 
doliberal critics and self-styled economic 
planners in recent years, the publication 
of Mr. Kalber’s remarks at this time is 
particularly apropos. The moral fiber of 
the country demands freedom from gov- 
ernment influences which to tend to de- 
stroy personal responsibility and indi- 
vidual incentive. Competition through 
the free enterprise system provides the 
kind of foundation upon which the 
strength of this Nation has been built. 

I offer Mr. Kalber’s statement for my 
colleagues’ edification and, I trust, their 
serious thought: 

In drafting the Constitution of the United 
States our forefathers broke with precedent. 
They threw aside the idea that government 
is established for the primary benefit of a 
privileged few. 

They placed in a written constitution for 
the first time, the concept that the individ- 
ual, without regard to status or class, is the 
primary concern of government. 

Inherent in this idea of equality before 
the law is the concept of equality of opportu- 
nity. This we commonly refer to as free en- 
terprise—the right of every individual to 
choose his trade or calling, his right to ac- 
cumulate and own property, his right to en- 
gage in fair competition, and to succeed or 
tall in accordance with his skill, training, ex- 
perience, incentive, and desire. This con- 
cept you often hear referred to as “a capital- 
ist system.“ a term that many people do not 
understand and, to which many in igno- 
rance or design, give a sinister meaning. 

A capitalistic system is a free enterprise 
system, which is usually defined as an econ- 
omy characterized by private or corporate 
ownership of capital goods, by investments 
that are determined by private decision, 
rather than by State control, and by prices, 
production, and distribution of goods that 
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are determined mainly in a free and competi- 
tive market. 

Such a system does not contemplate the 
placing of our future an economic 
straitjacket. As a people, we do not want 
to live a drab existence which always re- 
sults from a regulated, routine economy. 

Under such a system we will never have 
a completely stabilized economy nor will we 
lack in exciting moments. Changes in our 
economic order are bound to occur, If they 
did not it would very likely result in fixed 
classes in our social order with the great 
mass of our people condemned to a state of 
peonage. Great wisdom was exercised by the 
drafters of the Constitution in devising a 
political system which would turn our strug- 
gling agricultural colonies into the greatest 
industrial Nation the world has ever known. 

The keystone of our political system was 
certainly the principle of free enterprise. 
Competition has been the life of business and 
of the professions in this country. The 
theory that an individual shall be compen- 
sated in proportion to his energy, initiative, 
intelligence, ingenuity, and determination to 
get ahead is one of the main pillars of the 
American system. We grew to our greatest 
stature when free enterprise was unfettered 
and the incentive of our people was most 
free to assert itself. 

Government has important functions to 
perform in such a system. The system must 
be circumscribed to some extent to protect 
the weak from the strong and the poor from 
the rich. 

General rules of the game must be made 
and enforced to prevent monopolies, unfair 
practices, and other acts inconsistent with a 


good, the individual must be left to his own 
devices and be permitted to operate as a 
free citizen in the field of his chosen occupa- 
tion. Under such a system, the individual 
is given the opportunity to attain the things 
he most desires within the limits of his 
capabilities. He may desire to make money, 
to serve in the professions, or to hold public 
office. The choice is his to make. His suc- 
cess or failure is largely the result of his own 
efforts and abilities, or the want thereof. 

Nationwide effort to achieve individual 
success accomplishes great things for all as 
a people. The rewards of free enterprise are 
worth having. Wealth, prominence, recog- 
nition, and influence are some of the rewards 
that spur individuals on and induce the 
maximum exercise of their talents. They 
are the stimulants that fire incentive and 
make America great. 

It was under such a system that this coun- 
try became the greatest producing country In 
the world. 

But there are far too many people in this 
country today who fecl that the rewards 
intelligence and ignorance should be identi- 
cal, that energy and lethergy are synonoyms 
when the prizes of private enterprise are 
being passed out, and that wealth, promi- 
nence, recognition, and influence are solely a 
matter of good fortune or the result of un- 
ethical conduct. Far too many people feel 
it is the function of Government to equalize 
by arbitrarily taking from those who have 
to pass out to those who have not. Pressure 
groups with great political strength have led 
Federal and State Governments into the field 
of public assistance as a public policy which 
has resulted in the undermining of our free 
enterprise system by destroying the moral 
fiber, personal responsibility, and individual 
incentive of many of our people. Something 
for nothing, usually based on a calculated 
vote return, has ever been the bane of a free 
en! It’s effect on the ingenu- 
ity and incentive of the people is something 
less than exhilerating from the national 
viewpoint. 

Our graduated income tax likewlse de- 
presses the incentive toward maximum 
production, 
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It stands to reason that when production 
reaches a point where additional profits are 
drained away by taxation the incentive to 
produce ebbs away at a corresponding rate. 
Lip service is given to the principles of free 
enterprise, especially by those in partisan 
political life. We talk much in support of 
free enterprise while we complacently permit 
it to be subject to improper restraint. 

We have weighed down free enterprise in 
this country with a huge public debt, huge 
tax rates, domineering public controls, and a 
general destruction of economic freedom. We 
are hamstringing the whole concept of free 
enterprise—the very thing that made our 
country great. 

We are prone to charge our lessened na- 
tional productivity to partisan political con- 
siderations rather than to face up to the fact 
that it has been brought about by a de- 
parture from the fundamental principles of 
a free enterprise economy. 

Prof, George S. Benson, of Harding College, 
has dramatically compared our system of 
free enterprise to the training of our youth 
on athletic fields as they prepare themselves 
for contests of skill. 

The members of a track team, for example, 
practice form, seek endurance, and meticu- 
lously follow the advice of the coach. They 
work hard because they want to win. 

In every sense contemplated by our Dec- 
laration of Independence, these youths are 
created equal. Each has an inalienable right 
to win the offered medal, if he can. But, as 
a matter of fact, only one can win it. And 
only one will. Competition, the spirit of con- 
test, makes a good track meet. Competition 

training, and training makes for de- 
velopment. If all men had been created 
equal physically, if every race had to end in 
a tie to be fair, there would be no training, 
no competition, no development. 

The net result of competition is a better 
class of men, better teams, better classes, 
better schools, and a better developed nation. 

Progress develops from the effort, not from 
the trophies and awards. It is the same in 
business, in the professions, or in whatever 
activity one may engage. Nationwide effort 
to achieve individual success is the basis of 
a nation’s greatness. 

The infringements upon our free enter- 
prise system have dampened the incentive 
of our people toward maximum production. 
The ingenuity and energy of our people, if 
not restrained, will continue to make us the 
greatest of all industrial nations. But their 
ingenuity and energy are apt to be retarded 
in proportion to the extent of the improper 
regulations and controls that are imposed 
on our free enterprise system. We * in 
most cases * * * completely ignore the re- 
straints being Imposed on our free enter- 
prise economy. In some cases they are 
brought about by the selfish demands of 
pressure groups who have, or claim to have, 
great political influence. 

In some cases selfishness and greed are the 
motivating factors, Such violations of prin- 
ciple are not of recent vintage, however, they 
are ever present in a republic such as ours. 

The maintenance of free enterprise is es- 
sential to the preservation of freedom in this 
country. Without it we shall drift into a 
controlled economy, a drab way of life for 
the masses from which there could be no 
escape. 

The principle of free enterprise must be 
understood by the responsible citizen in order 
that it may be maintained in spirit as well 
as in form. 

The spirit of free enterprise must be re- 
energized in order that the lagging incentive 
of our people may assert itself in full meas- 
ure and thereby insure the maximum effort 
necessary to keep our country great. 

James Madison once said, “in framing a 
government which is to be administered by 
men, over men, the greatest difficulty Hes 
in this: you must first enable the govern- 
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ment to control the governed and in the 
next place oblige it to control Itself.” 

It could be said that in a republican form 
of government such as ours it 18 essential 
also that the people be obliged to restrain 
certain of their natural impulses if freedom 
is to be preserved in this country. It takes 
firm moral character to subvert personal in- 
terest to the national good. But with the 
decay of moral character in the affairs of 
government, comes the trends which, if un- 
restrained, will lead to the loss of our free- 
dom. 

Since the danger does not appear to be 


immediately present—complacency and in- 


difference continue to abound in the land. 
Our reverence for constitutional principle is 
not what in formerly was. Old traditions 
are swept aside as the offspring of a provin- 
cial past. We have become a smug people 
who seem to feel that this generation has 
developed a new formula of government in 
which we can safely disregard all the knowl- 
edge and experience of the past. We seem to 
feel that the natural traits of people have 
changed in the present generation from what 
they have been in the past when, in fact, 
they are much the same as always. 

But the smugness of our generation pro- 
hibits us from realizing that we must re- 
strain the excesses of the majority as much as 
we ever did. It was the very purpose of our 
system of public education to make our cit- 
izenship responsible to the duties of citizen- 
ship in a country where the freedom of the 
individual was of primary concern. 

Our people have risen to every emergency 
from without and beaten down those who 
would by force destroy our Government. 
They do not seem to realize that internal 
dangers to which they are complacent and 
indifferent are as dangerous to our system as 
attack from without. 

Warnings are ignored as the extravagant 
utterances of partisan politics. Evidences of 
encroachment and usurpation are dismissed 
as an end that justifies the means. To arouse 
the people to the dangers permitted by their 
own apathy and distinterest is of tremendous 
importance. Those who undertake to do so 
are publicly attacked by the demagog and 
the misguided politician. Statesmanship 18 
subjugated to the whims of those whose per- 
sonal] interest is in the immediate future and 
who care little about the end result of their 
preachments. 

We cannot escape the fact that our lag- 
ging incentive is due largely to the restric- 
tions imposed on the profit motive. Gradu- 
ated income taxes, the general tax burden, 
the regulations by bureaucracy on free com- 
petition, price fixing, controls, and many 
other similar infringements upon free enter- 
prise by Government are destroying the in- 
centive of the people. Subsidies and prom- 
ises of security are common methods of in- 
ducing people to forsake their incentive 
schemes that have been employed through- 
out the centuries with the same calamatous 
results. 

A written constitution Is in itself no guar- 
antee of liberty but among a people who 
cherish liberty a constitution is a means 
to this end. 

People are free only to the extend that 
their productive and creative activities are 
unimpeded, We are fast jet tisoning the pro- 
tective devices of free enterprise. The liber- 
tles we attempted to protect by the constitu- 
tion as absolute and inalienable are no long- 
er regarded as inherent rights but merely 
as permissive. Only by constant reminder 
of the erosion of our original values do we 
have a fighting chance in the struggle to 
retain our free enterprise system. 

A creed written by Dean Alfange expresses 
in simple language the attitude of those who 
have confidence in not only their free enter- 
prise system but in themselves. It reads: 

“I do not choose to be a common man. 
It is my right to be an uncommon man if I 
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wish. I seek opportunity not security. I 
do not wish to be a kept citizen humbled 
and dulled by having the state look after me. 
I want to take the calculated risk, to dream 
and to build, to fail and succeed. I refuse 
to barter incentive for dole. I prefer the 
challenges of life to guaranteed existence 
the thrills of fulfillment to the stale calm 
of utopia. I will not trade my freedom for 
beneficence or my dignity for a handout. 

“I will never cower before any master or 
bend to any threat. It is my heritage to 
stand erect, proud, and unafraid, to act and 
think for myself, enjoy the fruits of my 
creation and face the world boldly and say 
this I have done. This is what it means to 
be an American.” 


Pulaski Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud and happy to be able on this occa- 
sion of the 186th anniversary of the 
death of that great Polish American 
hero, Casimir Pulaski, to pay tribute to 
the great achievements in this country 
of Polish Americans. 

The Polish contribution to American 
life extends back to the time of the ear- 
liest voyages of exploration. Poles have 
participated in every American conflict. 
They made notable contributions to the 
American revolutionary effort. At the 
time of the Civil War there were some 
30,000 Poles in the United States. Of 
this number, 4,000 fought in the Union 
Army and 1,000 in the Army of the Con- 
federate States. When President Lin- 
coln made his appeal for volunteers, typ- 
ical of those who responded was Gen- 
eral Krzyzanowski, who distinguished 
himself at the Battles of Cross Keys, Bull 
Run, Chancellorsville, and Gettysburg. 
He was appointed the first Governor of 
Alaska, served in Panama, and died in 
1887; in 1938 his remains were trans- 
ferred to the Arlington National Ceme- 
tery. Polish-Americans have fought in 
the Spanish War, both World Wars, and 
the Korean War. Their heroism is one 
of the great parts of the tradition of the 
Polish people in America. 

Pulaski Day will be celebrated 
throughout the country to honor Casi- 
mir Pulaski, a man who was a patriot of 
Poland and the United States. He 
fought both Russian and British tyr- 
anny. The celebration of this hero's 
dedication and devotion to the cause of 
freedom will be fervently observed by 
Pclish Americans across the land, and 
in those celebrations will be shown the 
talent for organization that is a charac- 
teristic attribute of Polish Americans. 

The devotion to the United States and 
to its institutions felt by Polish Ameri- 
cans is in the tradition of the great Pu- 
laski who came to these shores to serve 
the cause of freedom in General Wash- 
ington's Continental Army. 

The man whose heroism we celebrate 
today, was born at Podolia, Poland, on 
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March 4, 1748. As a young man, after 
acquiring military experience in the 
guard force of Duke Charles, of Cour- 
land, he joined his father, Count 
Joseph Pulaski, in active rebellion 
againsé King Stanislas Augustus. 
Pulaski’s military exploits were heroic, 
and for a time were successful, but his 
forces were eventually defeated and scat- 
tered, and his family’s estates were con- 
fiscated. 

He fied to Turkey where he tried in 
vain to persuade the Turkish Govern- 
ment to attack the Russian enemy. He 
then went to Paris where he met the rep- 
resentatives of revolutionary America, 
Benjamin Franklin and Silas Deane, who 
wrote to General Washington in Pulaski's 
behalf. 

Arriving in Philadelphia in the spring 
of 1777, he joined the Continental Army 
as a volunteer and distinguished him- 
self at the Battle of Brandywine. Four 
days after the battle, on September 19, he 
was appointed a brigadier general by the 
Continental Congress and given com- 
mand of the cavalry. He next took part 
in the Battle of Germantown on Octo- 
ber 4, 1777. He then resigned his com- 
mand, and in a letter to Congress in 
March 1778, suggested the formation of 
an independent corps, a suggestion that 
General Washington approved. 

After Pulaski's letter had been read on 
March 28, 1778, the Continental Congress 
passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That Count Pulaski retain his 
rank of brigadier in the Army of the United 
States, and that he raise and have the com- 
mand of an independent corps to consist of 
68 horse, and 200 foot, the horse to be armed 
with lances, and the foot equipped in the 
manner of light infantry; the corps to be 
raised in such way and composed of such 
men as General Washington shall think ex- 
pedient and proper. 


This corps, afterward known as Pu- 
laski’s Legion, was officered principally 
by foreigners serving enthusiastically in 
the American cause. It rendered im- 
portant service in the southern cam- 
paigns of the Revolutionary War. 

Pulaski arrived at Charleston in May 
of 1779, where he was defeated by the 
superior forces of General Provost. He 
then joined General Lincoln and the 
French fleet in their attack on Savan- 
nah, bravely charging the enemy lines 
at the head of his cavalry, and falling 
gravely wounded. He was removed to 
one of the ships of the fleet, the Wasp, 
where he died on October 11, 1779. 


Thirsty San Benito Waits for San Luis 
Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the Octo- 
ber 2 issue of the California Farmer car- 
ries an excellent article regarding the 
San Luis unit of the Central Valley proj- 
ect which would be authorized with pas- 
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sage of my bill, HR. 777. Though the 
article mentions only San Benito County, 
it should be pointed out that this project 
would provide irrigation and domestic 
water to the entire central coast region of 
California, including Santa Clara, Santa 
Cruz, and Monterey Counties. 

The feasibility study has recently 
cleared all necessary channels, and it is 
my understanding that this project has 
been favorably recommended to Presi- 
dent Johnson by the Department of the 
Interior. I am hopeful that this Con- 
gress will be considering my bill to au- 
thorize this much-needed project at the 
next session. 

With this likelihood, some information 
regarding the project should be avail- 
able to the entire House. The California 
Farmer article does an excellent job of 
summarizing the entire project, and I 
respectfully commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

THIRSTY San BENITO Wars For Saw LUIS 

WATER 

San Benito County growers have been con- 
cerned about their water supply for years. 
They still are, but the San Luis Unit of the 
Central Valley project holds hope for the 
future when a way to finance a distribution 
system is found. 

California Farmer recently attended a 
meeting in Hollister where growers and in- 
terested county officials met with representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Reclamation. 
of the meeting was to exchange ideas on how 
growers on the west side of Pacheco Pass can 
utilize water from the San Luis Reservoir 
once the dam is completed. 

Included in part of the overall plan, but 
for which no money has yet been appro- 
priated, is a tunnel through Pacheco Pass and 
a series of conduits and canals to carry water 
to the Watsonville, Hollister, and San Jose 
areas, Efforts are now underway to get an 
appropriation for this phase of the project. 
With luck this should be accomplished with- 
in 2 years. 

There still remains the problem of growers 
forming a water district to construct a dis- 
tribution system to take the water from the 
main canal to a point where it will be 
utilized. 

At the recent meeting growers were given 
an idea of the difference in cost of an open 
canal, a closed-line low-pressure pipe and a 
closed-line high-pressure system. 

Bureau of Reclamation officials estimated 
an unlined open ditch at about $140 per acre; 
with lining, at about $250 per acre. A low- 
pressure pipe system would Jump the cost to 
about $490 per acre and a full-pressure sys- 
tem would boost the figure to a low of $560 
per acre to a top of more than $1,000 per acre, 
depending on how elaborate a system was 
designed. 

The bureau informed growers that there is 
interest-free money available on a 40-year 
payback arrangement with the Government. 

Growers were told that the price of water 
will be $20 per acre-foot at the west portal 
of the Pacheco tunnel. To this must be 
added a figure for overhead and maintenance 
of the distribution system, plus an assess- 
ment to pay off the district's indebtedness. 
It is hoped that final price to the grower-user 
will be under $20 per acre-foot. 

Does San Benito County need additional 
water?. Ten years ago growers irrigated 
28,000 acres and they were overdrafting the 
water table by 7,000 acre-feet per year. Much 
has been done to improve the county's 
water situation. Hernandez Dam has been 
built and a county wide water district has 
been formed. Some 80 wells have been 
drilled and water economies have been de- 
veloped. 
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Today the county has 40,000 acres under 
irrigation, and underground water levels con- 
tinue to decline. The annual overdraft is 
now 9,000 acre-feet. With an adequate water 
supply, it is estimated 50,000 acres would be 
irrigated in the county. 

In an extensive study conducted by the 
San Benito County staff of the Agricultural 
Extension Service it. was discovered that the 
cost of pumping local ground water is in- 
creasing as the water levels drop. 

There is a large variation in total water 
costs, depending on location within the 
county and types of crops grown. The range 
is from 63.84 to $39.98 per acre-foot, with 43 
per cent of the wells in the range of $7.51 to 
815. 

The San Luis Reservoir is a joint Federal- 
State project. The Pacheco tunnel and the 
main distribution canals and conduits west 
of the pass would be Federal, and therefore, 
subjected to the antiquated 160-acre 
limitation. 

San Luis will receive its water through 
canals from the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
Delta. 100 miles to the north. The unit will 
make avallable over a million acre-feet for 
irrigation each year. This water is scheduled 
to be available in 1967. e 

The dam will be 3½ miles long, 320 feet 
high and 2,435 feet thick at the base. It will 
hold 2.1 million acre-feet, cover 13,800 acres 
and be 310 feet deep and provide 65 miles 
of shoreline, The San Luis canal will be 
103 miles long, 257 feet wide at the top, 110 


San Luis Unit is 481 million. The 
being divided 55 percent State and 
45 percent Federal. 


Textile Courses Gain at Lowell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the indus- 
try which gave birth to the industrial 
revolution in the United States in the 
early years of the 19th century is thriv- 
ing today with the technological ad- 
vances of the 20th century. 

The textile industry of Massachusetts 
is still providing an important source of 
jobs and economic activity. In large 
part this is due to the Lowell Technolog- 
ical Institute, an outstanding school 
which is leading the technological revo- 
lution in the textile field. 

Yesterday, John J. McKone writing in 
the Boston Globe in his Merrimack Val- 
ley column discussed the role of Lowell 
Tech in providing the men and the talent 
needed to keep this important industry 
growing and progressing. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the article in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
TEXTILE Courses GAIN AT LOWELL 
(By John J. McKone) 

For 3 years enrollment in textile courses 
at Lowell Technological Institute has been 
slipping. Now comes an upward swing that 
may mark the beginning of a trend. 

One reason may be that the valley's old 
standby industry itself is taking a new look, 
and the institute is meeting the demand for 


graduates with broader technological educa- 
tion. 
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The move relieves management jitters. 
Youth's snubbing of millman careers added 
to other industry problems. Even now in 
New England there are five or more openings 
for every bachelor of science in textiles, 

Sought-for capabilities are needed to meet 
changes ahead. Leaders say cloth and fabric 
making is not an art or craft any longer. It 
is going scientific. 

“The vocational aspect dealing with labora- 
tory exposure,” Prof. John J. McDonald says, 
“is giving way to more theory and funda- 
mentals. 

“Textiles today call for the college-trained 
man with technological background. Theory 
and fundamentals equip him to be more flexi- 
ble in meeting the industry's new require- 
ments, especially in engineering.” 

About 80 percent of the students at the 
college major in engineering. 

Master d command salaries 
of $3,500 up. Bachelor of science in textiles 
is a ticket to jobs paying $7,200 to $7,500 that 
go to $10,000 in 5 years. 

But sizable pay checks alone, one authority 
says, were not attracting the new crop of 


“They wanted to be accepted at the man- 
agement level,” he said. “This is coming 
about gradually and may account for greater 
popularity in the textile courses.” 

Lowell Tech plans to aid the industry by 

classes early in November to update 
technological personnel in mill plants. They 
are sponsored by New England's industry as 
a unit. Courses for degrees require 4 years. 
Scholarships are made available but are, in 
some cases, ineffective in furthering the in- 
terests of students because of limitations. 

They apply mostly in junior or senior years. 
McDonald hopes some financial aid can be 
arranged for freshmen and sophomores. 

Uncle Sam seeks special technological tex- 
tile know-how for 30 members of the Army 
Quartermaster Command. They commute to 
Lowell for part-time classes in the graduate 
school 


Congressman F. BRADFORD Morse is urging 
Governor Volpe to make Lowell Tech the 
recipient institution in the new Federal pro- 
gram to be launched under the State Tech- 
nical Services Act. President Johnson 
signed the law a few days ago. It provides 
$60 million to make technical and scientific 
advances possible to American business. 


Michigan City (Ind.) News-Dispatch Sup- 
ports Project Head Start 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp a thoughtful editorial from the Sep- 
tember 30, 1965, issue of the Michigan 
City, Ind., News-Dispatch in support of 
Operation Head Start. 

The editorial follows: 

Wry Heap Start Is NEEDED 

One of the antipoverty war's better pro- 
grams is Project Head Start, the preschooling 
of children from deprived homes. One 
thought-provoking survey made in New York 
amply demonstrates the program's great 
need. 

There, a Head Start worker tested many 
tots from impoverished (in more ways than 
pare homes in search of what needed rem- 

ng. 
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Question were simple, yet psychologically 
subtle and shockingly revealing. 

What is a mother? To one child, “A 
mother hits me hard.” Other replies caused 
the tester to report: 

“Mother and father are, at best, people 
who work, at worst, they are people who pun- 
ish. Never are they people who take care of 
you, read you stories, or kiss you good night. 

A soldier is “not a defender of his country” 
but rather “a man who shoots you dead.” 
A policeman is someone who “kills people, or 
puts you in jall,” 

As these young minds are bent, so grows 
the human personality * * * and we suspect 
that more than a few from so-called ad- 
vantaged homes might offer test replies al- 
most as shocking. 


Congressman Annunzio’s Remarks at 
Wreath-Laying Ceremony at Pulaski 
Statue, Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league and friend, Congressman FRANK 
Ax NUN To, was asked to participate in a 
commemorative ceremony at the Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski statue in Washington 
today. 


Each year, the Congress pays tribute 
to the great heroes of American history 
and this year is no exception to this hon- 
ored tradition. Congressman ANNUNZIO 
spoke at the commemorative ceremony 
on Pennsylvania Avenue and paid tribute 
to Casimir Pulaski for his courage and 
his outstanding contribution to our 
American victory in the Revolutionary 
War. 

General Pulaski inspired his men and 
his Nation and it is a pleasure to bring 
Congressman ANNnuNzIOo’s remarks to the 
attention of my colleagues today, as we 
commemorate the death of one of 
America’s noblest patriots. 

Mr. Speaker, Congressman ANNUNZIO’S 
remarks follow: 

SPEECH BY CONGRESSMAN FRANK ANNUNZIO 
AT LAYING OF THE WREATH CEREMONIES AT 
GEN. Castrum PULASKI'’'S MONUMENT IN 
WASHINGTON, D.C. ON OCTOBER 11, 1965. 

I want to express my deep appreciation to 
Charlie Burke and to all of you for inviting 
me to participate in this year’s ceremony 
honoring the memory of the great patriot 
and brilliant military leader, Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski, who assisted the Americans in their 
fight for freedom during the Revolutionary 
War. 

Casimir Pulaski was born in the Province 
of Podolia in 1748, and from his earliest 
childhood, demonstrated the qualities of 

tion and leadership which were 
manifested all his life. Before he reached the 
age of 20, he had organized a small group 
that fought valiantly to prevent the parti- 
tion of Poland. However, his efforts were 
to no avail, and he barely managed to escape 
with his life. 

In 1777, he met Benjamin Franklin in 
Paris, and Franklin was so favorably im- 
pressed, he gave Pulaski a letter of introduc- 
tion to Gen. George Washington. It was 
Washington who suggested to the Conti- 
nental Congress that young Pulaski be en- 
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trusted with the grave responsibility of re- 
organizing the American cavalry forces. 
This Pulaski accomplished with such skill 
that he was placed in command of all our 
cavalry forces, and proceeded to distinguish 
himself in every subsequent encounter with 
the enemy. 

In the Seventh Congressional District of 
Ilinois, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent in the Congress, there exists a large 
Polish population. In fact the Poles com- 
prise the largest single ethnic group in my 
district. I have lived among the Polish 
people, I have nieces and nephews who have 
Polish fathers, and I am proud of my close 
affiliation with the Polish people. 

From this close association, I have come 
to know the Poles as a courageous people, as 
a dedicated people, as a patriotic people, as 
a religious people, and as a warm and loving 
people. Their courage in the face of tyranny 
has been demonstrated time and again over 
a span of centuries, their dedication to their 
principles has not faltered in the face of 
overwhelming odds, their patriotism has 
been manifested in their continuing struggle 
for a free Poland, and their devotion to their 
church and to their families is evident to us 
all. 

All of these characteristics serve to make 
up an extraordinary people, and General 
Pulaski, as a descendant of the extraordinary 
Polish people, is a man to be remembered 
with pride and gratitude, In 1779, at the age 
of 31, Pulaski gave up his life on the battle- 
field while leading his famous cavalry legion 
in driving the British out of Savannah. He 
neither lived to see victory achieved on that 
battlefield, nor did he live to see America 
win her fight for independence, yet his val- 
lant efforts were instrumental in establish- 
ing this wonderful country of ours which 
recognizes and upholds the inherent dignity 
of man and the fundamental rights of the 
individual. 

I am proud to join you at this monument 
to commemorate the 186th anniversary of 
General Pulaski’s supreme and inspiring sac- 
rifice in the age-old struggle for freedom 
and liberty. Once again, thank you, for 
giving me the opportunity to join you in 
paying tribute to this great man, 


Poem Dedicated to Astronauts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am pleased 
to include the lyrics of a song written by 
one of my constituents, Mr. Mickey 
Stoner, which is dedicated to the astro- 
nauts of the United States: 

Hail to our country's astronauts, 
Exploring heaven's starry dots; 

To far off worlds, they blaze the way 

And glorify the U.S.A. 

Hail to our country’s men in space 

And question marks that they erase; 

We know our space pioneers, 

Shall never, never have any peers. 

Off to a planet, 

In a sea of mystery, 

They blast off in a spacecraft and man it 
On a mission of discovery. 

Fame's bright crown will suit them, 

They bring unknown light from stars; 
With hand and heart we'll always salute 


them, 
Astronauts of this great land of ours. 


October 11, 1965 
Pulaski Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 8 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr, IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished Governor of Connecticut, the 
Honorable John Dempsey recently issued 
a proclamation declaring today, October 
11, Pulaski Day, in honor of the Polish 
military hero who gave his life for the 
cause of American independence in the 
Revolutionary War. 

All Americans of Polish descent can 
take justifiable pride in the heroic ex- 
ploits of Gen. Casimir Pulaski. He saw 
the struggle for American independence 
as part of a struggle for mankind's free- 
dom from tyranny and he did not hesi- 
tate to do something about it. His dar- 
ing and his strength gave new life to the 
American Revolution at a critical stage, 
just as later immigrants from Poland, 
through their abilities and enterprise, 
gave new energy to a growing America. 

It has often been said that no man 
can make a greater sacrifice than to give 
his life for his country. General Pu- 
laski’s sacrifice can be said to be even 
greater. He gave his life for this, his 
adopted country. 

He started a proud tradition that has 
continued to this day of meaningful con- 
tributions by Polish Americans to the 
development of American institutions 
and the preservation of American 
freedom. 

Therefore, it is only fitting that we 
honor his memory and, at the same time, 
pray that his ancestral homeland, Po- 
land, which he loved so much, will be 
liberated from the oppressive hand of 
communism and be able, once again, to 
live in freedom. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing proclamation by Governor 
Dempsey: 


A PROCLAMATION BY His ExceELLENCY JOHN 
Dempsty, GOVERNOR, STATE OF CONNECTICUT 

Our Nation will ever be grateful to Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski, the Polish military hero 
who gave his life for the cause of American 
independence in the historic siege of Savan- 
nah on October 11, 1777. 

A fearless champion of liberty in his native 
land before he generously offered his services 
to the struggling Colonies, Genera] Pulaski, 
& brilliant strategist, brought strength and 
inspiration to the Colonial troops in their 
long battle to establish an independent 
nation. 

The General Assembly of Connecticut, 
mindful of the esteem in which the name 
of General Pulaski is held, has directed that 
a day be set aside annually to honor the 
memory of this gallant officer. Accordingly, 
I hereby proclaim Monday, October 11, 1965, 
to be Pulaski Day.“ 

The observance of this day is an occasion 
for the expression of our sympathy and con- 
cern for the freedom-loving people of Poland, 
how subject to oppressive Iron Curtain rule, 
who look forward to the day when they will 
regain their rightful independence. It 
~ serves, also, to recognize the noteworthy con- 
tribution to progress made by the many citi- 
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zens of Polish extraction who reside in Con- 
necticut. 

I urge that national and State flags be 
displayed on public and private buildings 
in Connecticut on Pulaski Day and that 
schools and civic organizations conduct ap- 
propriate memorial exercises. 

Given under my hand and seal of the State 
at the capitol, in Hartford, this 25th day 
of September, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and sixty-five 
and of the independence of the United States 
the one hundred and ninetieth. 

5 JoHN DEMPSEY. 

By his excellency's command: 

ELLA T. Grasso, 
Secretary of State. 


No Need To Raise Interest Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the American Bankers Association 
at its annual convention passed a resolu- 
tion which endorses higher interest rates 
as a measure of combating current infla- 
tionary pressures. 

It would appear that the American 
Bankers Association is shadowboxing 
since this country is not in an inflation- 
ary period, but rather in the midst of 
one of the longest periods of peacetime 
prosperity. In light of this, it is incon- 
ceivable that anyone would want to rock 
the boat and at the present time a rise 
in interest rates would not counter the 
phantom inflation that the bankers 
dream about, but would rather force a 
recession. Mr. Speaker, the Washington 
Post, on Saturday, October 9, brought 
this point home clearly in an editorial 
“Higher Interest Rates?” It points out 
in substance that “no change in the pat- 
tern of interest rates is required, and the 
Federal Reserve authorities would per- 
form a public service if they would de- 
flate the bankers expectations to the 
contrary by assuring them that no 
change in policy is now contemplated.” 

As Members of Congress dedicated to 
the belief that a portion of our economy 
should not suffer so that another seg- 
ment may prosper, it is up to each one 
of us to make certain that interest rates 
are not raised solely to fight a fantasy 
inflation. I am including a copy of the 
Washington Post editorial at this point: 

HIGHER INTEREST RATES? 

Bankers are the only group of businessmen 
who can successfully invoke morality in urg- 
ing a higher price for their product—credit. 
But the argument that higher interest rates 
are in the public interest is valid only when 
the economy is plagued by inflationary pres- 
sures. And while it would appear that 
bankers are somewhat more likely than 
other observers to detect evidences of in- 
fiationary pressure, this suggestion of a paro- 
chial bias should not preclude a respectful 
consideration of the resolutions passed by 
the American Bankers Association at its 
Chicago convention. 

The ABA maintains that inflationary pres- 
sures must be countered by a somewhat 
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more restrictive Federal Reserve policy which 
would permit interest rates to rise in re- 
sponse to “market forces.” But the pre- 
scription is carefully tempered with the 
statement that: “There is no need to adopt 
extreme measures which would jeopardize 
the country’s prosperity. What is needed 
is a flexible response to the present tempo of 
the economy.” 

The best reply to the ABA was made by 
Mr. Henry H. Fowler, the Secretary of the 
Treasury. He quoted a question put to him 
by President Johnson: “Why don't people 
stop, look, and listen, and count three before 
taking steps that would change the favor- 
able mix of economic policy that has char- 
acterized this balanced expansion?” As the 
economy expands, there are likely to be up- 
ward price pressures in certain industries. 
But should the monetary authorities in an 
effort to counter them run the risk of bring- 
ing the economic expansion to a halt? The 
current Federal Reserve policy, although 
leaning toward the side of restraint, is pro- 
viding the economy with a steadily growing 
money supply and should not now be 
changed. 

Interest rates have risen moderately in 
response to a growing demand for bank ac- 


- commodation. In some instances banks 


have raised their nominal rates on specific 
types of loans; in others real rates have 
been boosted by increasing the fei Seed es 
ing balances that borrowers are required to 
maintain, Thus the “market forces” of 
which the bankers speak are at work. To 
add to them the restraining hand of the cen- 
tral bank would indeed push interest rates 
up to a much higher level. But such a 
move, by unduly restraining the growth of 
investment, would be self-defeating. No 
change in the pattern of interest rates is 
required, and the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties would perform a public service if 
would deflate the bankers’ expectations to 
the contrary by assuring them that no 
change in policy is now contemplated. 


Pulaski Day, 1965 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. BOLAND, Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 11, 1965, we observe the 186th an- 
niversary of the death of the gallant 

young Casimir Pulaski, who took his 
. wound in leading his troops in 
an attack upon the British at Savannah, 
Ga. Pulaski is a patriot justly remem- 
bered with affectionate admiration, both 
by Poland and by America, since he de- 
voted his life, his fortune, and his out- 
standing military talents, first to the the 
service of his native Poland, and, after 
tragic defeat in that effort, to the service 
of the cause of liberty in America. He 
was consistently, through two glorious 
careers in his one short life of 31 years, 
a devoted soldier of liberty. Though he 
did not live to see the victory of the 
American cause for which he gave his 
life, he ranks high among the architects 
of that victory, and the battle in which 
he fell was one of the last efforts of the 
fading British power in America. 

—— is rightly remembered today 
as one of the shining heroes who came 
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voluntarily, from many nations in the 
old world, to aid the new birth of free- 
dom on our.continent. He is remem- 
bered, too, as a worthy representative 
of Poland, and one to whom Americans 
of Polish descent can look back with 
pride. Every American shares in the 
heritage of Pulaski’s daring and devo- 
tion, and every American owes much to 
the military skill and organizing genius 
that Pulaski devoted to the cause of the 
American Revolution. America will 
live in glory as long as her people cherish 
the ideals for which the heroic Pole, 
Casimir Pulaski, lived and died. 


Support for the Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has reminded us that in this 
country the scientist usually gets the 
penthouse while the artist gets the base- 
ment. 

Now the administration has taken 
steps to do for philosophers, scholars, 
and artists what Congress did for U.S. 
scientists 15 years ago. 

The National Humanities and Arts 
Foundation will parallel the flourishing 
National Science Foundation. 

The Milwaukee Journal pointed out re- 
cently: 

Most European nations, recognizing the 
arts as vast national assets of incalculable 
value, have long provided them stability and 
encouragement through direct grants and 
other forms of financial assistance. 


This is a step in the right direction— 
to assure that respect and encourage- 
ment will be given those who provide the 
fundamental ideas and values upon 
which our society rests. The editorial, 
to which I referred, follows: 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, Sept. 
30, 1965] 
UNITED States DECIDES To Sussipize ARTS AND 
HUMANITIES 

After an 18-month inquiry into the state 
of performing arts in America, a 
Rockefeller Fund panel concluded early this 
year: 

“While private support should remain 
dominant, the Federal Government should 
give strong support to the arts, including the 
performing arts, by appropriate recognition 
of their importance, by direct and indirect 
encouragement and by financial cooperation.” 

Congress obviously didn't need much con- 
vincing to reverse a traditional American 
attitude. It brushed aside old taboos against 
Government patronage and approved a most 
generous package of financial support of the 
arts. President Johnson signed the legisla- 
tion Wednesday. 

The measure, which received its initial im- 
petus during the administration of the late 
President Kennedy, is designed to do for 
philosophers, scholars, and artists what Con- 
gress did for U.S. scientists 15 years ago. It 
establishes a national humanities and arts 
foundation to parallel the flourishing Na- 
tional Science Foundation. With about $20 
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million a year for the next 3 years to work 
with, the new foundation will play “angel” 
to nonprofit theater groups, hard pressed 
symphony orchestras, and art exhibitors. It 
will also assist budding playwrights, com- 
posers, painters, and others of their stand- 
ing. In the humanities, it will concentrate 
on upgrading university curriculums and 
promoting learned studies in literature, his- 
tory, philosophy, and kindred fields. 

This sudden expression of Government 
concern for the arts reflects, in part, the 
growing complaint that Federal stress on 
science education and research has imperiled 
exploration and exposition of the fundamen- 
tal ideas and values on which U.S. society 
rests. The Rockefeller study found, for ex- 
ample, that the arts are in trouble in this 
country, despite the apparent cultural boom 
of recent years. 

Most European nations, recognizing the 
arts as vast national assets of incalculable 
value, have long provided them stability and 
encouragement through direct grants and 
other forms of financial assistance. In the 
United States, past moves in this direction 
invariably have met with wholesale indiffer- 
ence or stern opposition born of a fear that 
Government support would mean Govern- 


ment dictation. 


Subsidy, however, may be less of a strait- 
jacket than the box office. The marketplace 
exerts a kind of censorship that can be as 
rigid as any feared by opponents of subsidy. 

The best protection against undue Govern- 
ment interference—admitting that the dan- 
ger exists—is a community that recognizes it 
and is prepared to oppose it. 


L.B.J.’s Practical Words 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, we 
know that achievement and responsibil- 
ity go hand in hand. The artist for ex- 
ample learns that if one is true to him- 
self, he then can be false to no man. 

I would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a recent editorial in the 
Scranton, Pa., Times, which praises the 
practical words President Johnson spoke 
to those attending the White House Art 
Festival. As the editorial points out, his 
words apply in some measure to all of us, 
whether artists or not. 

The article follows: 

{From the Scranton (Pa.) Times, Sept. 24, 
1965] 
LB. J. s PRACTICAL WORDS 

Achievement and responsibility go hand 
in hand. as President Johnson reminded 
those attending the White House Art Festi- 
val awhile back. His audience of men and 
women distinguished in the arts applauded. 
And if they wondered where their responsi- 
bilities lie the President also had something 
sensible to say about that. 

“Your art is not a political weapon,” he 
told them. “Yet much of what you do is pro- 
foundly political. For you seek out the 
common pleasures and visions and the 
terrors and cruelties of man's day on this 
planet. You help dissolve the barriers of 
hatred and ignorance which are the source 
of so much pain and danger. In this way you 
work for peace—not the peace which is sim- 
ply the absence of war but the peace which 
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liberates man to reach for the finest fulfill- 
ment of his spirit.” 

These are high-sounding words. But they 
are also practical words with a meaning that 
applies in some measure to all of us, whether 
artists or not. 


Sugar Act Amendments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, the Sugar 
Act amendments bill is a terrible one. 
As written, the bill is obscure and con- 
fusing. Once understood—and I con- 
fess I have spent a lot of time trying to 
understand it, even partially—it appears 
to have almost nothing to recommend it. 

In effect, the bill makes sure the Amer- 
ican consumer will be forced to pay un- 
necessarily high prices for sugar, at a 
time of inflationary pressures and rising 
food costs. 

According to figures I obtained yester- 
day from the Agriculture Department, 
the present world price for sugar is 
around $2.20 per 100 pounds. To this 
should be added 96 cents per 100-pound 
charge for duty and freight charges. 
This makes the operative world price of 
sugar delivered at American ports around 
$3.16 per 100 pounds or $63.20 per ton. 
The present American price—a price 
subsidized by Government legislation 


Is $6.85 per 100 pounds or $137 per ton. 


The per ton differential which the Amer- 
ican consumer is forced to pay is $73.80. 

In real terms, this means a lot, partic- 
ularly to the American consumer. A 
housewife pays 11 cents for a pound of 
sugar in a store in Detroit but just across 
the river in Windsor, Canada, she pays 
only 8 cents. Canada does not go in for 
legislating high prices for the consumer. 

As my distinguished colleague, PAUL 
FINDLEY, has pointed out, this legislation 
would impose a terrific burden on the 
U.S. taxpayer. With a $73.80 per ton 
price differential between world and sub- 
sidized domestic sugar prices, and as- 
suming a 10-million-ton sugar consump- 
tion in America in 1966, this bill will cost 
the American taxpayers $738 million 
next year. 

This bill will authorize the sugar pro- 
gram for 5 years. If prices average out 
at present levels, this means that the 
program will cost the American tax- 
payers nearly $3.7 billion. 

The implications of this bill abroad 
are nearly as disturbing as they are at 
home. Supposedly, paying foreign pro- 
ducers a subsidized price for sugar 
brought into America is one way of im- 
proving living standards abroad. Pro- 
ponents of this bill argue that the sugar 
quota is justified by the “trade, not aid” 
philosophy. 

This may be so, and it may be that 
American money from sugar purchase 
finds its way into the pockets of those 
who really need it. But I doubt it. In 
foreign countries, most sugar refineries 
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and a substantial part of the land used 
for growing sugarcane are owned either 
by large corporations or very wealthy 
individuals. Some of these corporations 
are American-owned, which puts the 
U.S. Government in the uncomfortable 
position of subsidizing an American 
company, with a foreign aid justifica- 
tion. Regardless of American corporate 
involvement, sugar money does not really 
get down to the peasants; it stays in the 
hands of the rich, of the oligarchs, and 
of the big shots. Usually it then finds 
its way out of the country, into a num- 
bered bank account in Switzerland. If 
this program really is foreign aid, I 
would like to see someone explain just 
how it aids those who really need it. 

As presently written, this bill con- 
tinues the American quota for Haiti at 
the same levels set in the past. If we 
assume a total American sugar consump- 
tion of 10 million tons, Haiti’s quota 
under this bill would be 32,603 tons. At 
the $73.80 per ton price differential, this 
bill would subsidize the Haitian economy 
to the tune of $2,406,101.40. 

Over $2 million subsidy to a dictator- 
ship. Although not all this money may 
wind up in the tills of the Duvalier gov- 
ernment, it certainly helps it out. Mr. 
Speaker, it seems curious to me that 
innocent American children, as they lick 
their artificially high-priced lollypops, 
may well be subsidizing the witch-doctor 
dictator of Haiti. 

Mr. Speaker, all these things stem 
from the bill before us today. It was 
conceived in confusion, compiled in ob- 
scurity, and concocted by high-priced 
lobbyists. It will legislate high prices 
for the American consumer. It will sub- 
Sidize the landlords abroad. It will di- 
vert money to Switzerland. But most of 
all, it will add yet another push to what 
I fear is a developing pattern of infla- 
tionary pressure in America. Food 
Prices are up; this bill will insure they 
will stay up. I think the bill as drafted 
is entirely wrong, and I urge its defeat. 


The Right To Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, this Con- 
gress has passed a voting rights bill 
which is a major step toward extending 
the franchise to those who have previ- 
ously been unable to participate in the 
basic act of free government—the right 
to vote. 

I am proud to have been in Congress 
When this milestone legislation was 
added to the fabric of our democracy. 

There remains, however, a group of 
American citizens—8 million strong— 
who are flatly denied the right to vote 
in all but four States of the Union. Yet 
this group of citizens serves our country 
well throughout the world. 

As Peace Corps volunteers they are 
bringing a new image of America—the 
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image of a compassionate and friendly 
people—to other nations throughout the 
world not as fortunate as our own. 

As volunteers in the war on poverty 
they are helping to eradicate the evils 
of poverty and want where they exist 
in this country. 

They represent our Nation in interna- 
tional athletic competition, and in the 
field of the arts. 

Perhaps most significant of all, they 
represent our national security in the 
rice paddies and jungles of Vietnam. 
Some have given the ultimate sacrifice. 

Iam of course talking about the young 
men and women of America between the 
ages of 18 and 21 who are not allowed 
to vote. 

I am not one of those who bemoan the 
morals and manners of our young people. 
They are being asked to do more for our 
Nation than ever before in our history— 
and they are meeting the challenge of 
citizenship with maturity. 

I firmly believe our young people be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 21 deserve the 
right to vote and I am introducing a bill 
identical with that of my good friend Mr. 
WELTNER introduced last August which 
would accomplish this most desirable 
objective. 

In these times, we cannot afford to be 
without the voice at the polls of a seg- 
ment of our society that has served us 
honorably and well. 


Pulaski Day Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
marking the anniversary of the death of 
Polish-American hero, Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski, the Americans of Polish descent 
in Hartford, Conn., passed a resolution 
that I commend to the attention of the 
House: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE PULASKI Dar 

tae IN HARTFORD, CONN., on OCTOBER 10, 

. We Americans of Polish descent and we 
Poles of recent immigration, gathered on 
the occasion of the Pulaski Day celebrations 
held in Hartford, Conn., on October 10, 1965, 
hereby do proclaim: 

1. Referring to Pope Paul’s latest ardent 
plea for universal peace, we express our be- 
lief, that lasting peace can only be achieved 
if it will be based on freedom and justice for 
all men and for all nations. We demand, 
that in Poland and in other countries in 
Eastern and Central Europe, now enslaved 
under the imposed Communist rule and 
neocolonial Russian domination, free and 
unfettered elections be held under the 
supervision of the United Nations. 

2. We demand, that Polish regained west- 
ern territories, rebuilt after the last war 
destruction and exclusively inhabited by the 
Polish population, be formally recognized as 
an integral part of Poland and the present 
Odra-Nyssa line be ratified as the final 
boundary of Poland. 

3. While aprpeciating, that peace should be 
the ultimate goal of mankind, we hold that 
freedom is more precious than peace. We, 
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therefore, fully support President Johnson's 
firm stand against Communist aggression in 
South Vietnam, in defense of freedom in 
that part of the world. 

4. We welcome the new 
which finally brings to an end the discrim- 
ination against certain nations, including 
the immigrants and refugees of Polish origin. 

5. In view of the approaching celebrations 
of Poland’s millennium, her 1,000 years of 
Christianity, we urge all Americans of Polish 
origin and all friends of the Polish cause to 
participate in those celebrations, commemo- 
rating Poland's contribution to Western 
civilizations, as an unflinching bastion of 
Christianity throughout the ages. 


The America We Lost 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sure that all of my Republican col- 
leagues have read the very excellent arti- 
cle—reprinted, in part, from the Satur- 
day Evening Post of May 31, 1952—-which 
appeared in the October 11, 1965 edition 
of the Republican Congressional Com- 


` mittee newsletter. The committee news- 


letter comments editorially that the 
message of the article, written by Dr. 
Mario A. Pei, is still timely today. 

I commend this article to my Demo- 
cratic colleagues, for I fear that it is 
they, more so than my Republican col- 
leagues, who are responsible for the shift 
described by Dr. Pei. 

The article follows: 

Tre America WE Lost—"Freepom From 

GOVERNMENT” 

(Nore—wWhere is America heading? Dr. 
Mario A. Pei, who came to this country from 
Italy in 1908 as an immigrant and is now an 
associate professor of romance philology at 
Columbia University in New York, tries to 
answer that question in the following article. 
Originally published in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post of May 31, 1952, the article created 
considerable stir at the time. Ita message 
is timely today. Excerpts are reprinted 
below.) 

When I first came to America, 44 years 
ago, I learned a new meaning of the word 
7 treedom from government. 

I did not learn a new meaning for “de- 
mocracy.” The European country from 
which I came, Italy, was at that time as 
“democratic” as America. It was a consti- 
tutional monarchy, with a parliament, free 
and frequent elections, lots of political 
parties and plenty of freedom of religion, 
speech, press, and assembly. 

But my native country was government 
ridden. A vast bureaucracy held it in its 
countless tentacles. * * Tou could not 
take a step without government intervention. 

Many industries and businesses were gov- 
ernment owned and government run—rail- 
Toads, telegraphs, salt, and tobacco among 
them. No agreement, however trivial, was 
legal unless written on government-stamped 
paper. No business could be started or run 
without the official sanction of a hundred 
bureaucrats. 

Young people did not dream of going into 
business for themselves; they dreamed of a 
modest but safe government job, where they 
would have tenure, security and a pitiful 
pension at the end of their plodding career. 
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There was grinding taxation to support the 
many government functions and the in- 
numerable public servants. Everybody hated 
the government—not just the party in power, 
but the government itself.. * Yet, I re- 
peat, the country was democratically run, 
with all the trappings of a many-party sys- 
tem and all the freedoms of which we in 
America boast today. 

America in those days made you open 
your lungs wide and inhale great gulps of 
freedom-laden air, for here was one addi- 
tional freedom—freedom from government. 

The Government was conspicuous by its 
very absence. There were no men in uni- 
form, save occasional cops and firemen, no 
visible bureaucrats, no stifling restrictions, 
no Government monopolies. It was wonder- 
ful to get used to the American system: 
To learn that a contract was valid if written 
on the side of a house; that you could move 
not only from the city to the country but 
from State to State and never be asked what 
your business was or whether you had any- 
thing to declare; that you could open and 
conduct your own business, provided it was 
a legitimate one, without Government inter- 
ference; that you could go from one end of 
the year to the other and never have contact 
with the National Government, save for the 
cheery postman who delivered your mail with 
a speed and efficiency unknown today; that 
there were no national taxes, save hidden 
excise and import duties that you did not 
even know you paid, 

In that horse-and-buggy America, if you 
made an honest dollar, you could pocket it 
or spend it without having to figure what 
portion of it you “owed” the Government 
or what possible deductions you could allege 

that Government's claims. You did 
not have to keep books and records of every 
bit of income and expenditure or run the risk 
of being called a liar and a cheat by someone 
in authority. 

Above all, the national ideal was not the 
obscure security of a Government job. but 
the boundless opportunity that all Ameri- 
cans seemed to consider their birthright. 
Those same Americans loved their Govern- 
ment then. It was there to help, protect, 
and defend them, not to restrict, befuddle, 
and harass them. At the same time, they 
did not look to the Government for a liveli- 
hood or for special privileges and handouts. 
They were independent men tn the full sense 
of the word. 

Foreign-born citizens have been watching 
with alarm the gradual Europeanization of 
America over the past 20 years. They have 
seen the growth of the familiar European- 
style Government octopus, along with the 
vanishing of the American spirit of free- 
dom and opportunity and its replacement 
by a breathless search for “security” that 
is doomed to defeat in advance in a world 
where nothing, not even life itself, is secure. 

Far more than the nativeborn, they are in 
a position to make comparisons. They see 
that America is fast becoming a 19th- 
century model European country. They are 
asked to believe that this is progress. But 
they know from bitter experience that it 
Just isn’t so. 


Food and Agricultural Act of 1965 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 
Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 


such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Latta]. 
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Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry 
to see that the conference report con- 
tinues to discriminate against the pro- 
ducers of Soft Red Winter wheat. This 
conference report will permit wheat cer- 
tificates on only 45 percent of their pro- 
duction, and it completely ignores the 
fact that 76 percent of the production of 
Soft Red Winter wheat is used domes- 
tically. 


Resolution by Michigan House of 
Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor» a resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Michigan in 
tribute to Mr. Jack Van Coevering of 
Orchard Lake, Mich., for 34 years a dis- 
tinguished outdoor and conservation 
editor of the Free Press, on his retire- 
ment. 

I feel this well deserved tribute merits 
the attention of conservationists and in- 
terested citizens everywhere. 

The contribution of Jack Van Coever- 
ing to conservation, preservation of 
natural beauty, elimination of water and 
air pollution, and the protection of fish, 
wildlife, timber, and the glories of nature 
merits the applause of all of his fellow 
men. 


The resolution follows: 


Hovse RESOLUTION 202, House OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Whereas the retirement of Mr. Jack Van 
Coevering on July 1. 1965, after 34 years as 
outdoor and conservation editor of the De- 
troit Free Press, is a momentous event. He 
is a bred-in-the-bone conservation man, 
dedicated to progress in preserving and ex- 
panding natural resources for contempo- 
raries’ and posterity’s use and enjoyment in a 
free land; and 

Whereas Mr. Van Coevering served several 
years up to 1931 with the former Grand 
Rapids Herald following graduation from 
the University of Michigan. Known pri- 
marily as a newspaper writer of considerable 
merit in the field of recreation and conserva- 
tion, he Is also a skilled photographer, hav- 
ing produced several motion pictures on 
wildlife and lectured extensively In Michl- 
gan and other Midwestern States. At one 
time he had a weekly Detroit television pro- 
gram on outdoor events, which was later 
syndicated to out-State stations, and wrote 
many magazine articles, pamphlets, and 
books; and 

Whereas a member and former president 
of both the Michigan Outdoor Writers As- 
sociation and the Outdoor Writers Associa- 
tion of America, Mr. Van Coevering received 
many awards for his writing ability and dedi- 
cated service to conservation. In June 1965, 
he received the Founders Award of the Michi- 
gan Outdoor Writers Association and the 
Conservation Communicator of the Year 
Award of the Michigan United Conservation 
Clubs, Recognition of his militant crusading 
for preservation of natural resources and 
their beauty extends to more than mere re- 
portage, his writing interprets the meaning 
of events in the field and thetr significance. 
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It is most fortunate for the cause of conser- 
vation and p that Mr. Van Coe- 
vering will continue this work as a freelance 
writer, photographer and lecturer, and even 
now he is in the Bahama Islands collecting 
information and making pictures—may he 
long continue the good works: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives, 
That its members extend to Mr. Jack Van 
Coevering its highest encomium for his out- 
standing record for preserving God's handi- 
work of natural beauty and endorse his own 
fervent wish “that Michigan's hunters, fish- 
ermen, and outdoor enthusiasts will always 
be found on the side of those who are far- 
sighted and willing to sacrifice for the com- 
mon good”; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this tribute be 
presented to Mr. Jack Van Coevering as an 
enduring testimony that the Michigan Leg- 
islature will ever follow his continuing career 
with interest and great good will. 

NORMAN E. PHILLEo, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


World Order Conference Marking Inter- 
national Cooperation Year” To Be Held 
in South Bend, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, a 
World Order Conference will be held in 
South Bend, Ind., in my congressional 
district, on October 16, 1965. This Con- 
ference will perform an important edu- 
cational service in providing a forum for 
the discussion of international problems 
and the responsibility of private citizens 
to work for world peace and order. 

Members of the planning committee 
for this Conference are widely represent- 
ative of various community interests, 
such as business, education, government, 
law, news media, religious and civic 
organizations. 

Among the distinguished speakers 
scheduled to address the conference are 
Dr. Arthur Larson, Director of the U.S. 
Information Agency under President 
Eisenhower, and now director of the Rule 
of Law Research Center at Duke Uni- 
versity School of Law and Mr. Clark 
Eichelberger, executive director of the 
United Nations Association of America. 

An informed and vocal citizenry is in- 
dispensible to discussions of public policy. 
A series of grassroots conferences, such 
as the one in South Bend, would make an 
important contribution to the dissemina- 
tion of information and the exchange of 
ideas among our citizens. Such con- 
ferences provide for the diversity of ex- 
pression which is the basic strength of 
our democratic society. 

The program of the South Bend World 
Order Conference makes the following 
observations: 

The purpose of this World Order Confer- 
ence in this International Cooperation Year 
is: (1) To develop public awareness of major 
problems involved in dealing constructively 
with world conflicts and tensions; (2) to en- 
courage individuals and groups to engage in 
responsible study and action on these prob- 
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lems; (3) to acquaint citizens of our Michi- 
ana community with resources and 
Telated to the establishment of world order. 

To accomplish this purpose the Conference 
is structured around (a) present obstacles to 
world order; (b) progress made toward the 
achievement of world order; (e) the respon- 
sibility of individuals, institutions, and orga- 
nizations in improving the climate for world 
order. 

In accordance with this structure major 
addresses are scheduled on each of these 
areas: obstacles in the way of world order in 
1965; the United Nations; an appraisal and 


some imperatives; the evolution of rising re- 


sponsibility. 

In both morning and afternoon sessions 
discussion groups will explore specific prob- 
lem areas. In the afternoon, organizations 
with programs bearing on international 
problems and their solution will have oppor- 

tunity to present such programs to the Con- 
ference. 

It is not within the purview of the Confer- 
ence to endorse a program or line of action 
on presently grave world crises nor to reach 
any decisions which might be formulated in 
resolutions, 


Mr. Speaker, following is a list of dis- 
tinguished citizens from the South Bend- 
Mishawaka community who are serving 
as sponsors of the World Order Confer- 
ence: 

SPONSORS—WORLD ORDER CONFERENCE, SOUTH 
BEND, IND., 1965 

Hon Lloyd M. Allen, mayor, South Bend. 
Ind. 

Mrs. Ann Augustine, secretary of Baha'i 
Local Spiritual Assembly.* 

Mr. Kenneth Augustine, employment di- 
rector, Urban League. 

Mrs: John Barnett, chairman, Mayor's 
United Nations Committee.* 


Bend Deanery, Diocese of Fort Wayne-South 
Bend. 
Hon. Jon Brapemas, Member of Congress, 


Laboratories, University of Notre Dame? 

Dr. Roland W. Chamblee, M D., president, 
United Negro Council. 

Mr. L. R. Chreist, Jr., president, South 
Bend Toy Manufacturing Co. 

Mrs. Robert D. Clark, member, board of 
managers, Indiana Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


Mr. James F. Connaughton, president, Bell 
Inter-Continental Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Dr. Gordon Cook, M. D. 

Dr. Lauren Crane, department of market 
management, University of Notre Dame 

Mr. Jerome Crowley, president, the O’Brien 
Corp., South Bend, Ind. 

Mr. Warren A. Deahl, president, chamber 
of commerce. 

Judge F. Kenneth Dempsey, St. Joseph 
County Superior Court No. 2. 

Dr. Sherman Egan, M.D. 

Prof. Ernest Eliel, head, department of 
chemistry, University of Notre Damen 

Mrs. Edith Boys Enos, editor, Mishawaka 
Ente 3 

Dr. M. A. Fitzsimmons, editor, “Review of 
Politics.” 

Mr. Harold Geyer, Indiana Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Paul D. Gilbert, president, “Gilbert's.” 

Sr. Mary Grace, CSC, president, St. Mary's 
College. 

Rev. Theodore Hesburgh, CSC, president, 
University of Notre Dame. 

Rev. Garry Hesser, associate minister, First 
Christian Church? 


1 Denotes planning committee member. 
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Mr. William MHosinski, president, St. 
Joseph Co. Bar Association. 

Dr. George Huys, superintendent, Penn- 
Harris-Madison School Corp. 

Dr. Alex Jardine, superintendent, South 
Bend Community School Corp. 

Dr. John J. Kennedy, head, department of 
government and international studies, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. 

Prof. Stephen Kertesz, chairman, Commit- 
tee on International Relations, University 
of Notre Dame. 

Mr. Edward Kutzleb, director of curricu- 
lum, South Bend School Corp. 

Mrs. Clarence Lattimer. 

Rev. J. Wilburn Lewallen, executive secre- 
tary, Northern District Church of the 
Brethren, 

J. Allan MacLean, president, Dodge Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Mr. Tracy B, Madole, vice president, South 
Bend Range Corp. 

Rey. Philip S. Moore, CSC, academic assist- 
ant to the president, University of Notre 
Dame 


Mr. Jack Morrow, vice president, Sippel 
Equipment Co., South Bend, Ind. 

Rev. Clifford O. Nantz, executive secretary, 
Council of Churches, St. Joseph County. 

Leo A. Newman, 

Leonard Opperman, State senator. 

Rev. Ray Pannabecker, president, Bethel 
College, Mishawaka, Ind. 

Rev. Daniel Peil, pastor, St. Augustine 
Catholic Church.* 

Mr. Benjamin Piser, attorney.* 

Mr. Mendel Piser, president, Jewish Coun- 
cil. 

Mr. Armando J. Porta, president, Associ- 
ates Commercial Finance Co. 

Most Rev. Leo A. Pursley, D.D., bishop of 
Diocese of Fort Wayne-South Bend. 

Rev. John Reedy, CSW, editor, 
Maria.” i 

Milton S. Ries, president, Ries Furniture 
Co. 

Mr. Richard A. Rosenthal, president, St. 
Joseph Bank & Trust Co. 

Rt. Rev. John S. Sabo, P. A. Vicar General, 
Diocese of Fort Wayne-South Bend. 

Rev. Joseph A. Schneiders, pastor. First 
Unitarian Church, South Bends 

Mr. Franklin D. Schurz, editor and pub- 
lisher, South Bend Tribune. 

Rabbi Albert M. Shulman, Temple Beth- 
els 

Dr, George Shuster, assistant to the presi- 
dent, University of Notre Dame. 

Mr. Fred Steiner, United Christian Youth 
Council. 

Rowland L. Sylvester, president, Sippel 
Equipment Co. 

Mr. Bernard J. Voll, chairman of the 
83 Sibley Machine & Foundry, South 


“Ave 


A. Harold Weber, president, A. Harold 
Weber, Inc. 

Mr. Dean West, moderator-elect, Church 
of the Brethren Annual Conference. 

Prof. Lester M. Wolfson, director and as- 
sistant dean, South Bend-Mishawaka Camp- 
us of Indiana University. 

St. Joseph County Building Trades Coun- 
cll. 


United Slate, Tile and Composition Roof- 
ers Association. 

The University of Notre Dame. 

Women's International League of Peace 
and Freedom. 

St. Mary’s College. 

Board of Christian Social Concerns of 


Northwest Indiana Conference of Methodist 
Church. 
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Junior Achievement—Operation Free 
Enterprise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, Union 
County, N.J., which I am privileged to 
represent in the Congress, has among its 
many distinctions one of the finest, most 
effective junior achievement programs in 
the country. Each year, this remarkable 
program demonstrates again its great 
value—to young people, to the com- 
munity, and to the American free enter- 
prise system. Each year, it attracts 
hundreds of bright and interested young 
men and women of high school age, en- 
lists the active cooperation of outstand- 
ing manufacturing concerns in the area, 
organizes dozens of student-operated 
junior achievement firms which produce 
and market successfully many useful and 
unique products, and instills in the 


business, industry and the professions. 
The most significant aspect of junior 
achievement in general and the Union 
County program in particular, Mr. 
Speaker, is the fact that the youthful 
participants are themselves fully respon- 
sible for the operation of their own com- 
panies—from the basic concept, through 
the myriad problems of design, 
tion, quality control, sales and manage- 
ment, all the way to the final balance 


This is practical, do-it-yourself edu- 
cation of the most valuable kind—valu- 


in college and in the careers which have 
followed. To the community, the JA 
program has meant more active and 
alert young citizens; to business and in- 
dustry, it has been a source of new talents 
and skills and greater understanding of 
how free enterprise really works; and to 
the achiever himself, the program has 
brought a zest for competition, tempered 
by an understanding of the need to work 
together in a group endeavor, and con- 
firmed in a new confidence in his ability 
to achieve. 

I have followed the junior achievement 
program, Mr. Speaker, for many years 
especially in Union County. I have been 
deeply impressed by the generous co- 
operation provided by the parent com- 
panies and the executives who serve as 
JA advisers, by the community leaders 
who furnish invaluable guidance as 
members of the board of directors and 
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the North Jersey Advisory Council, and 
by the youngsters themselves who bring 
so much enthusiasm and energy and in- 
terest to the program. 

As I have on past occasions, I am de- 
lighted to bring Union County's excep- 
tional junior achievement program to the 
attention of our colleagues. For this 
purpose, I include as a part of my re- 
marks an article from the Daily Jour- 
nal of Elizabeth, brief statements by the 
presidents of three of our county’s out- 
standing manufacturing firms, and a 
presentation prepared by Mr. J. Kenneth 
Roden, the dedicated and effective ex- 
ecutive vice president of Junior Achieve- 
ment of Union County, Inc., describing 
Operation Free Enterprise for 1965- 
66: 

EMPLOYERS TELL OF ADMIRATION FOR FORMER 
JUNIOR ACHIEVERS 

John J. Conlon, vice president of Phelps 
Dodge Copper Products Corp.;said today that 
young men and women trained under the 
junior achievement program become prized 
employees of industry and business in this 
area. 

He said employers respect the desire of 
former Achievers to do a fair and honest 
day's work for a fair and honest day's pay. 
They admire their awareness of the neces- 
sity for high quality workmanship, while at 
the same time keeping production costs at 
a minimum and maintaining sales volume 
at a high level.” 

Mr. Conlon made the remarks in conjunc- 
tion with the release of a survey of Achiever 
graduates. He is chairman of the organi- 
zatlon's youth incentive and awards com- 
mittee. 

The survey noted that besides acceptance 
by employers, colleges look favorably upon 
applicants who have worked under the Junior 
achievement program. 

INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 


Mr. Conlon described Union County Junior 
Achievement as a nonprofit organization en- 
compassing positive, dynamic youth educa- 
tion through learn-by-doing. He noted it 
is international in scope. 

During the past 15 years, more than 10,000 
high school boys and girls in this area have 
participated in the junior achievement pro- 
gram under the sponsorship of business and 
industry. Many have gone on to win 
scholastic scholarships, cash awards, and 

During this period, JA members have re- 
ceived trips to West Germany, Puerto Rico, 
Canada, California, Florida, and Illinois. 

The junior firms are based on the profit 
motive. They form their own corporations, 
elect. officers, and decide on a product to 
manufacture. Raw materials are purchased 
and the JA firm does its own manufacturing. 
The finished products range from night lights 
to fire extinguishers. 

SALE OF STOCK 


Junior Achievers finance their operations 
by selling stock to businessmen, teachers, 
families, and friends. 

“They soon learn,” said Mr. Conlon, “that 
unless they sell their product at a profit, they 
quickly will be losing money,” 

Each JA firm is assisted by a business spon- 
sor. Those currently in the program in the 
Union County-Carteret area are: Air Reduc- 
tion Sales Co.: American Cyanamid Co.; 
Bristol-Myers Products Division; Buick-Olds- 
mobile-Pontiac Assembly Division, General 
Motors Corp.: Burry Biscuit. Division, the 
Quaker Oats Co.; California Oil Co.; E. I. du- 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; FMC Corp.; 
General Aniline & Film Corp.; Humble Oil & 
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Refining Co,-Bayway Refinery; Humble Oil & 
Refining Co.-Linden Sales District; 


Lionel Corp.; Merck & Co.; New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co.; Phelps Dodge Copper Prod- 
ucts Corp.; Purolator Products; Quinn & 
Boden Co.; Radio Corporation of America; 
the Regina Corp.: Reichhold Chemicals; 
Schering Corp.: Simmons Co.; the Singer Co.;: 
Weston Instruments, and White Laboratories. 
STATEMENTS 


George S. Dillon, president, Air Reduc- 
tion Company, Inc.: “Through its practical, 
dynamic program junior achievement not 
only teaches our young people the mechanics 
of the free enterprise system, but also demon- 
strates the values and benefits that system 
holds for the individual American and the 
peoples of the free world. This effort de- 
serves the wholehearted support of every 
citizen.” 

Donald P. Kircher, president, the Singer 
Co.: “Junior achievement is one of the most 
successful economic education programs op- 
erating in our country today. None is more 
important to business and industry than this 
learn-by-doing program wherein our boys 
and girls learn the values, workings, and 
benefits of the American free enterprise 
system.” 

Gavin K. MacBain, president, Bristol- 
Myers Co.: “I am firmly behind this im- 
portant community relations and youth edu- 
cational program. I sincerely believe that 
the junior achievement program provides our 
boys and girls with an outstanding oppor- 
tunity to understand our system of business 
and to become better citizens and more en- 
lightened members of the business and in- 
dustrial community.” 

JUNIOR. ACHIEVEMENT OF 
Unton County, INC, 
Elizabeth N.J., October 4, 1965. 
To: Junior Achievement Advisers. 
From: J. Kenneth Roden, Executive Vice 
President. 
Subject: Operation Free Enterprise. 

There is a definite need for all of us who 
are associated with junior achievement to 
inspire our young people to rededicate them- 
selves to the principles of free enterprise, 
and to effectively teach and demonstrate 
that our American free enterprise system is 
not just a system for carrying on business, 
but much more: The best system for pro- 
moting human progress while preserving in- 
dividual freedom—a system which leads the 
world in industrial growth and high stand- 
ards of living. 

Nationwide surveys of high schoo} students 
confirm the need for dynamic, positive .pro- 
grams to create better understanding of how 
business operates, its problems, its invaluable 
contributions to the American way of life. 

“Operation Free Enterprise’ will be a 
three-pronged youth incentive, economic 
education, and public relations project. It 
will commence in October 1965 and continue 
throughout the junior achievement pro- 
gram year. It will be climaxed with a week- 
long visit to Ireland in April 1966 by about 
25 junior achievers and adult advisers from 
industry. There the junior achievers will 
have an opportunity to develop personal 
knowledge of the industrial, educational, scl- 
entific, and cultural growth resulting from 
Ireland's economic development program. 
They will return better prepared to assume 
their future responsibilities as voters, com- 
munity leaders, employees, and managers in 
a world where international relationships are 
becoming increasingly more important. 

The group will meet with American and 
Trish industrial and government officials here 
and abroad. Arrangements for these meet- 
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ings are being worked out in cooperation 
with government agencies and the Irish 
Tourist Board. 

Extensive press, radio, and television cov- 
erage, locally and in Ireland, will be planned 
throughout the 1965-66 program year, as 
well as during the visit to Ireland. 

The itinerary and program for the visit 
to Ireland will be distributed at a later date. 

WHY IRELAND? 


Because we believe Ireland offers one of 
the best current case studies of free enter- 
prise in action. 

Today, a confident, dynamic spirit prevails 
there and Ireland is experiencing an eco- 
nomic miracle which is comparable, although 
on a smaller scale, to the economic miracle 
of West Germany witnessed firsthand by a 
junior achievement group which visited 
West Germany and Berlin in 1963 as part of 
the operation free enterprise project con- 
ducted in the 1962-63 program year. 

In Ireland there will be visits to industrial 
installations, educational, cultural and relig- 
ious centers. Arrangements will be made 
for the junior achievers to meet with Irish 
student groups and to be guests in the 
homes of industrialists and their families. 

The most important phase of the visit in 
Ireland will be meetings with industrialists 
who will discuss with the group the results 
of Ireland's program for economic growth. 
Begun in 1958, this economic plan has re- 
sulted in a 7 percent per annum industrial 
expansion. The years 1964 through 1970 are 
viewed as a period dominated by the urgent 
need to adopt, reequip, extend and reor- 
ganize all sectors of the economy to ensure 
the greater strength and efficiency needed to 
prosper in an acutely competitive world. 
Tremendous importance is being placed on 
human factors and the individual's sense of 
personal dignity and patriotic duty. Rec- 
ognizing that the creation of wealth depends 
on people and their attributes and attitudes, 
special attention is devoted to education and 
training to enable every individual to pro- 
duce at his maximum capacity and to enjoy 
the rewards of his productivity. 


OBJECTIVES OF OPERATION FREE ENTERPRISE 


Operation free enterprise has been planned 
and developed by the board of directors of 
Junior Achievement of Union County to 
meet our present-day challenges. Its objec- 
tives are: 

1. To provide junior achievers and advis- 
ers with a positive educational and incentive 
program designed to stimulate full under- 
standing of the principles, benefits and re- 
wards of the American free enterprise 


tem. 

Operation free enterprise will demonstrate 
that every individual—whether employee, 
manager, or community leader—muast be ever 
aware that the vigor of the American free 
enterprise system depends upon a heritage 
that attaches prime importance to Liberty, 
opportunity for the individual, and personal 
initiative. It will emphasize the responsibil- 
ity of the Individual to adequately prepare 
himself to carry his share of the load, and to 
discharge his responsibility to the best of his 
ability. 

2. To give junior achievers actively en- 
gaged in owning and operating their own 
junior companies an opportunity to feel the 
pulsebeat of American industry and inter- 
national trade, and to learn first-hand the 
economic facts of life in business at home 
and abroad. 

Emphasis will be on the need for profits 
and a high level of individual productivity, 
without errors. The effect of business profits 
upon the everyday lives of young people, 
their families, the community, and the econ- 
omy as a whole will be stressed. 

Operation free enterprise will demonstrate 
that each individual's contribution, if prop- 
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eriy utilized, will result in a profit to him- 
self, to his employer, to the community, and 
to the Nation. It will further demonstrate 
that. corporate profits are the lifeblood of 
business which assure continued growth, 
Prosperity, and stability of the economy, all 
of which are more valuable and desirable 
than personal security through handout: or 
& welfare state. It will show how corporate 
Profits become job producers. 

The experience of international travel by 
jet aircraft will demonstrate to the junior 
achlevers how, under the free enterprise sys- 
tem, research and development in the trans- 
Portation industry and aggressive promo- 
tion, have advanced international trade, 
travel, and communications and generally 
narrowed the world’s horizons. Discussions 
With Irish industrialists and students, and 
Visits to industries overseas, will further en- 
hance the achievers’ understanding of inter- 
Rational trade and human relations. 

3. To have successful American and Irish 
businessmen, experienced in the various 
Stages of education and business advance- 
Ment, conyince the junior achievers of the 
dollars and cents value of a high school di- 
Ploma and to demonstrate clearly the in- 
creased. income and op ties available 
to young people who obtain higher education 
= seek technical or other specialized train- 

g. 
The project will demonstrate how profit- 


able and essential continued education can 


be and how short-range thinking with em- 
Phasis on short-term income opportunities 
and the desire for maximum job security 
and benefits, without personal initiative and 
Productivity, and responsible leadership fail 
to develop the full potential of the individual. 

4. To maintain the high standards of per- 
formance, productivity, and prestige of the 
Junior achievement program. > 

Special emphasis will be placed on stimu- 
lating superior performance at all levels of 
junior achievement activity, development of 
Personal initiative, creative thinking, re- 
Sponsible leadership, good attendance, punc- 
tuality, and accuracy. Improved production 
techniques to reduce operating costs will be 
encouraged. Aggressive safety programs and 
& zero defect quality control program will 
be required. Sales incentive programs will 
be sponsored. 

5. To demonstrate to junior achievers, 
Parents, educators, and the community at 
large the degree of interest which local busi- 
Nessmen have in young people, and to give 
recognition to business and industrial spon- 
vors and supporters of junior achievement for 
their unselfish efforts on behalf of young 
People. 

This program will demonstrate to the com- 
munity that local business and industrial 
Organizations are good neighbors, willing to 
help prepare young people to accept responsi- 
bilities of business management and pro- 
fessional and community leadership. 

There will be widespread publicity about 
Operation free enterprise and opportunities 
Tor good employee and community relations 
Will be initiated by junior achievement on 
behalf of its sponsors and other participants. 

6. To give funior achievers an opportunity 
to become goodwill ambassadors and to en- 
&ble them to feel firsthand the pulsebeat 
ot international relations. 

The junior achievers will develop a keener 
Understanding of the importance of sincere 
Cooperation in international relations in all 
areas: human relations, government, and 
Particularly business and industry, They 
Will be introduced to the industrial, educa- 
tional, and cultural aspects of life in Ire- 
land through visits and association with 
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businessmen and their families, government 
officials, and educational groups. 


COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 


There will be extensive community par- 
ticipation in operation free enterprise. 
Every effort will be made to stimulate the 
entire community to rededicate themselves 
to the principles of free enterprise. 

It is planned to have New Jersey's Gov- 
ernor and mayors. of local communities. pro- 
claim 1 week of January as Operation Free 
Enterprise Week. 

During this week there will be a. joint 
free enterprise meeting of the Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, Lions, and other civic and professional 
groups. Speeches will be on the subject, 
“Free Enterprise, Its Workings, Values and 
Benefits.” 

Civic and professional groups will be asked 
to sponsor a junior achiever on the trip to 
Ireland. 


NOMINATION AND SELECTION OF ACHIEVERS FOR 
THE AWARD TRIP 


In March, outstanding junior achievers 
will be selected for the award trip scheduled 
for late April 1966. 

Provided that the junior achievement 
company and its individual junior achiever 
members have met the standards set forth 
in the Performance Standards Bulletin 
dated October 4, 1965, the company will have 
the privilege of nominating a member for 
participation in the operation free enter- 
prise award trip. Consideration should be 
given only to outstanding junior achievers 
based on performance in the following areas: 
Leadership, personal initiative and creative 
thinking, appearance and grooming, poise, 
ability to get along with young people and 
adults, originality of product, production 
and sales techniques and their successful 
application, attendance and punctuality, ad- 
herence to and proper execution of safety 
regulations, rating under zero defects quality 
control program, accuracy of company rec- 
ords, knowledge of Junior achievement com- 
pany operations, knowledge of sponsoring 
company’s activities, knowledge and under- 
standing of the values, workings and benefits 
to the individual of the free enterprise sys- 
tem knowledge of the culture, history and 
economic development of Ireland, future edu- 
cational and employment plans of the junior 
achiever and degree to which plans are be- 
ing implemented. , 

The degree of personal participation in 
bringing the junior achievement company 
into full participation in operation free en- 
terprise should be an important factor in the 
selection of nominees. Bear in mind that 
the Junior Achievers who visit Ireland will 
be representatives of our industrial and edu- 
cational community and will be guests of 
important businersmen and government and 
educational leaders abroad. 

A nomination form will be provided by 
junior achievement with instructions for 
completion and the due date. 

All nominees will be interviewed by a panel 
of junior achievement directors, members of 
the chamber of commerce, and other busi- 
ness and community leaders, at a time and 
place to be specified by junior achievement. 

Selection of junior achievers who will par- 
ticipate in the award trip will be announced 
about 3 weeks in advance, when instructions 
will be issued for obtaining written permis- 
sion from parents or guardians, passport, 
and health certificate requirements, and 
other pretrip details. 

NEW JERSEY STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
FREE ENTERPRISE AWARD 


To encourage and inspire our young people 
and their advisers to develop their capabili- 
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ties to the highest possible degree, the New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce will 
again present its free enterprise award to 
the sponsor of the outstanding junior 
achievement company, 

The winning company will be selected by 
the chamber of commerce awards committee. 
The awards will be presented to the president 
or chief executive officer of the sponsoring 
company at the annual dinner of the New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce. 

INCENTIVE PROGRAM COMMITTEE 

The board of directors of Junior Achieve- 
ment of Union County has delegated respon- 
sibility for the planning and execution of 
“Operation Free Enterprise” to Mr. J. Ken- 
neth Roden, executive vice president. He 
will be responsible for liaison with the Irish 
Tourist Bureau, American and Irish Gov- 
ernment officials and agencies, and other 
participating organizations. 

The board of directors has named a com- 
mittee to advise and assist Mr. Roden, who 
will also serve on the committee. Members 
of the incentive program committee are: 

James D. Abeles, president, Purolator 
Products, Inc. 


William M. Bristol III. president, Bristol- 
Myers Products Division. 

William Brennan, president, New Jersey 
Chapter, Public Relations Society of America. 

Harry P. Frank, publisher, the Daily Jour- 
nal. 
John J. Conlon, vice president, Phelps 
Dodge Copper Products Corp. 

Hon. Richard R. O connor, O'Connor, 
Morss & O'Connor, general counsel for Jun- 
ior Achievement of Union County, Inc. 

J. Kenneth Roden, executive vice presi- 
dent, junior Achievement of Union County, 
Inc. 


OPERATION FREE ENTERPRISE DAY IN NEW 
x JERSEY SPONSORING INDUSTRIES 


An Cperation Free Enterprise Day bulletin 
will be issued in January outlining a sug- 
gested program for Operation Free Enter- 
prise Day in sponsoring industries. 

Advisers should plan now to conduct a 
special program at the sponsoring company 
plant for outstanding members of their jun- 
ior achievement company during the week 
the award winners are in Ireland. 


PRIORITIES TO REALIZE FULL POTENTIAL OF 
OPERATION FREE ENTERPRISE 

Our junior achievement companies must 
get off to a very good start this year with 
practical, top-quality products which will sell 
well. Attendance must continue at a very 
good rate. Operation Free Enterprise is de- 
signed to help you maintain this momentum 
of production and sales, and the enthusias- 
tic participation of every Junior achiever and 
adviser. It will help your junior achieve- 
ment company meet and maintain our per- 
formance standards. 

Start now to prepare for operation free en- 
terprise: Review this bulletin carefully and 
announce Operation Free Enterprise to your 
junior achievement company members; tell 
your top management executives and your 
company publications editor about Operation 
Free Enterprise and review this bulletin with 
them in detail. Make sure they realize the 
potential for good employee and community 
relations through participation in this youth 
incentive and economic education project. 

Remember: A successful Operation Free 
Enterprise program can help you earn the 
New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce Free 
Enterprise Award for your company, 
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Dr. Manolo Reyes“ The Challenge to 
Laymen in Latin America” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


Or FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, early 
last month I had the pleasure of bringing 
to our colleagues’ attention the outstand- 
ing service being performed by a resident 
of Miami, Dr. Manolo Reyes. Dr. Reyes 
is a Cuban refugee who was a newsman 
in his homeland before coming to the 
United States. 

In late September, Dr. Reyes addressed 
a group at Port St. Lucie, Fla. This 
speech, entitled “The Challenge to Lay- 
men in Latin America,” presents us with 
the stark reality that there are two dis- 
tinct camps on the ideological battle- 
field in Latin American: on the one hand, 
there are those individuals dedicated to 
the principles of Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
“Good Neighbor” policy—their goal is 
“loving thy neighbor as thyself”; on the 
other side, there are those who are dedi- 
cated to the principles of Marxist-Lenin- 
ism—their goal is to control nations and 
individuals through the use of terror and 
tyranny. 

The choice offered by this dichotomy 
of approaches is limited; Latin America 
will be faced either with a violent revolu- 
tion or a peaceful evolution. The key to 
the course which will be followed lies in 
the laymen of the area, but more partic- 
ularly with the youth. The nations of 
the East are well aware of this fact and 
have geared their entire approach to 
these rebels without a cause, as Dr. Reyes 
so aptly calls them. If there is to be a 
peaceful evolution, we too must face up 
to this reality. The only way in which 
to achieve this goal is through proper 
education which will heal this social dis- 
adjustment of today. 

The text of Dr. Reyes’ address follows: 
THE CHALLENGE TO LAYMEN IN LATIN AMERICA 

In 1965, the laymen of the Americas are 
facing one of the greatest challenges of his- 
tory: a better future for more than 200 mil- 
lion people. 

In that struggle there are men of good 
faith devoting their lifetime to achieve a 
particular goal, that of loving thy neighbor 
as thyself. But there are also men, some 
of whom are outside this continent, trying 
to control not only individuals but whole na- 
tions through terror and tyranny. 

Both kinds of men are in ideological bat- 
tlefield. The first one teaches the “our 
Father" and tries in all acceptable ways to 
insure that our dally bread would become 
more of a dally reality thari just a prayer. 

The bad man only gives hopes—hopes 
which are never fulfilled. And In the mean- 
time, with a small minority group, he takes 
hold of the nation and imposes himself 
through force. 

The subject of this fight is the man of the 
Americas, who must necessarily possess ade- 
quate knowledge to decide by himself which 
is the way to follow. That is why the funda- 
mental element of his success will be his 
education. 

The layman must aim a large part of his 
efforts to the educational field to save the 
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American Continent, because education is 
freedom. During this century, 
colonialism ended in the Western Hemi- 
sphere with Cuba's independence in 1902. 
At this time the countries of Latin America 
began to move toward ways of progress, far 
from the static and traditional patterns they 
had before. 

The United States, ever since President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt's government in 
1933, began to increase its help and its rela- 
tions with Latin America through the good 
neighbor policy started by President Roose- 
velt. Years later, this policy grew under the 
administration of President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower with the people-to-people pro- 


gram. 

And finally, President Lyndon B. Johnson's 
present administration, preceded by that of 
President John F. Kennedy, created and 
passed the Alliance for 

When Christopher Columbus discovered 
America, it took him 3% months to cross 
the immense Atlantic Ocean. In thie cen- 
tury of space conquest, Charles E. Lind- 
bergh, the Lone Eagle, as he was called, 
crossed that same Atlantic Ocean for the 
first time in a plane in 33 hours. In this 
decade, Col. John Glenn crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean in open space, in only 15 minutes. 
And progress has not and will not stop 
there. The U.S. Federal Space Agency has 
just announced that an American astronaut 
will circle the world, walking through open 
space. Wait and see how long it will take 
that astronaut to walk over the Atlantic 
from outer space. 

Latin America is living a splendorous re- 
birth that started in the thirties with the 
increase of the communications media. 
Also, the expansion of the news media for 
which there is no necessity to know how to 
read (radio-television) has opened a new 
world for many Latin American citizens. 
There were many citizens that were forced 
by circumstances to hear rarely from the 
outside world. They had only one narrow 
viewpoint of the small community in which 
they lived and of friends in that locality. 

Also, the neglect of the most fortunate 
toward the less fortunate has consequently 
brought about the present alternative situa- 
tion in which Latin America finds itself. 
That of a struggle within to attain a better 
future for a population that can demograph- 
ically explode in 10 years. This alternative 
is; A violent revolution or a peaceful evolu- 
tion. Men of evil support the violent, bloody 
revolution full of hatred and revenge. Men 
of good favor the second, that of a peaceful 
evolution, so that “our daily bread” may be- 
come a reality. But it takes the honest and 
fairly remunerated work of men who solidly 
maintain spiritual values over material val- 
ues. Men who believe that the good ones 
have a living Christ in them, while the bad 
ones have a dead philosopher. And in the 
fight between the action of the violent revo- 
lution or the peaceful evolution, the laymen 
of the American Continent have to face a new 


character: The young Latin American rebel. 


A rebel, which we could call a rebel with 
out cause, The sons of evil know that this 
youth needs a cause to embrace. This is 
why, basing themselves in half-truths which 
are nothing but great lies, the bad men try 
to take advantage of the inexperience and 
youth of the Latin American youngsters. 
They try to create in them a wrong mystic 
with foreign pseudodoctrines, atheism and 
materialism, to throw them into violent pub- 
lic demonstrations. They want them to 
throw Mototoy cocktails, and to change the 
buildings for education into quarters of sub- 
versive aggression, exchanging their books 
for bombs or machineguns to kill their 
brothers. Those who act like that forget 
that freedom was never born from hatred. 

We know that laymen in Latin America 
have to face a series of problems which favor 
the work of the evil men. It is true that 
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there are many illiterate persons in Latin 
America, that there is sickness and lack of 
medical resources, It is true that surround- 
ing the principal Latin American cities where 
you can see progress in great and wonder- 
ful buildings, there are belts of slums, where 
many poor people live in extreme condi- 
tions * * * people who look at the cities 
without hope of being able to reach them in 
their lifetime. It is true that there is no 
relation in Latin America between the ex- 
plosive growth of the population and the 
little economic development of each country. 
But it is no less true that all these facts 
cannot find an immediate solution from one 
day to the other, such as the violent revolu- 
tion preached by the sons of evil. 

The-only way these wrongs can be over- 
come is through a peaceful evolution based 
on proper education which would tend to 
heal the social disadjustments of today. 

Violent revolutions only help to increase 
the chaos, and Latin America needs a long 
period of peace to develop and make solid 
its political, educational, laboral, and eco- 
nomic institutions. 

Above all, the economic aspect is very im- 
portant, for when there is political restless- 
ness and agitation in Latin America, for every 
$1 that is sent to help, $2 fly out of the 
country because of lack of confidence in the 
future. 

I can affirm, without fear of contradiction, 
that the man of the Americas, from Pata- 
gonia to Alaska, has a big intangible reserve 
of kindness that God has endowed upon him 
as a natural gift since his birth. Regardless 
of whether one is born in the city, or in the 
mountains of the land of Juarez, or in the 
jungles bordering the Amazon, or in the in- 
terminable ridges of the Andes, or the im- 
mense Pampas, they all have a spiritual 
being which is manifested in their belief and 
faith in the Supreme Maker and a sublime 
kindness because of the immense love they 
profess to their fellow men. It is no less a 
certainty that because of its greatness, 
powerful positions, and because it was made 
in less than six centuries of existence, our 
continent is the target of those who would 
not and could not stand to see men and 
women living happy and free in the areas 
bordered by the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

The final message in these words, and I 
am sorry for having abused your time, is a 
message of confraternity, of love, of 
warning to all men of America to defend the 
liberty of all, the happiness of all, in the 
continent. Not, however, in a warlike or 
violent way, but in a spiritual way, idealisti- 
cally. This is what forges the nations ahead 
and makes truly freemen. Fundamentally, 
we should concentrate our attention on God, 
ask Him for His Divine help, live in accord- 
ance with the normal designs of life and try 
not to go against the reality of the times. 
What we bring home has been earned with 
the sweat of our brow, with our own efforts. 
without taking from others what belongs to 
them. 

Nations cannot exist and will always go 
the way of ruin and destructlion when their 
foundations are built on false promises and 
false hopes. And people are formed, not by 
the governments, but by one and all of us 
citizens. That is the reason why the false 
promise, the bad hope, that which denies 
God, which does not mention God or at- 
tempts to omit Him, only brings misfortunes, 
sadness, and sufferings to all homes and all 
nations, 

All the men of our continent should be 
alerted to eliminate from their minds the 
bad seed which is only instrumental to the 
destruction of one's soul, The United States 
has to help the man of the American con- 
tinent to strengthen his firm belief in God, to 
strengthen his value of spiritualism so that 
friendship and comprehension increases in 
our land, and so that all that goes against 
God and His principles be defeated. It is 
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not hatred, it is not vengeance, it is not 
envy that can bring true justice. Justice is 
not written in the cruel and cold letters of the 
law of man. Justice is a sentiment, a spir- 
Itual feeling, and only those can understand 
it who are wholly convinced that we are all 
brothers under God. 


Being an American “Square” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the evening 
of October 8, I happened to see a portion 
of a nationally televised program known 
as the “Jimmy Dean Show” over one of 
the leading networks. Jimmy Dean, a 
country-western singer, closed his pro- 
gram with a short speech, in which he 
said some people would call him 
“square,” perhaps, but he was “going to 
do alittle flag-waving.” 

And he did. He sang a song, which I 
must agree some people today might 
have called “square.” It was a patriotic 
song. It included the line: 

What can I do for America, after all she's 
done for me? 


I want to commend Jimmy Dean for 
Singing this song and for daring to be 
“square” on nationwide television. The 
lines of the song reminded me of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's famous words: 

Ask not what your country can do for 
you. Ask what you can do for your country. 


What a comparison between Jimmy 
Dean’s short, sincere talk and his song 
and the federally sponsored program 
It's What's Happening, Baby” that was 
aired some months ago. As I recall it, 
the message of that program was simply 
“ask what your country can do for you.” 

It is good to know that some young 
People in our country can still stand up 
and “wave the flag a little.” If they 
wave it, we know they will save it, as 
many thousands of their fellow young 
Americans are doing today in Vietnam. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cong or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, Secrion 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS. No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorn without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
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and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daly Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter Included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrconp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress; Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 


7. Thirty-day limit. —The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent Rrecorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
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one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 

ph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Cabrillo Day Speech 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though we are at opposite poles politi- 
cally, I am constrained to include as a 
portion of my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a recent speech by Cali- 
fornia's Lt. Gov., Glenn M. Anderson. 
The subject matter was an annual 
Cabrillo Day Celebration in San Diego 
which was especially successful this year 
under the able leadership of Mr. Tom 


Sprecn BY Lr. Gov. GLENN M. ANDERSON AT 
THE 1965 CABRILLO FESTIVAL, POINT Loma, 
San DIEGO, CALIF., SEPTEMBER 26, 1965 


Today, in turning back the calendar 423 
years to September of the year 1542—we have 
just witnessed the first contact of 
of the Old World with the Indians of San 
Diego. Juan Rodriquez Cabrillo, of Portu- 
guese ancestry, a courageous leader of men 
whose landing in San Diego Bay and subse- 
quent exploration of this area, lived one of 
the most significant and fascinating chapters 
in the history of this continent and particu- 
larly California, 

It is a fact that his flagship, San Salvador, 
was designed and built by Cabrillo. It is a 
documented fact that San Diego was discov- 
ered from the sea, which hag remained a ma- 
jor highway to California. The door to San- 
Diego still is its magnificent closed port, 
San Diego's finest natural asset, sheltered as 
it is from the severe winds by the sweeping 
Peninsula of Point Loma. 
and those who followed him 
searched for a mythical shortcut across the 
North American continent so that China 
could be readily reached without the long 
voyage around the Horn. Cabrillo was or- 
dered to find the western terminus of this 
northwest passage, a route which would 
bring the European markets closer to the 
Spices, cloth, Jewels, and other exotic goods 
trom the Far East. 

Cabrillo did not find the northwest pas- 
sage, nor did any of those who followed him; 
however, Californians of Portuguese ancestry 
can be rightfully proud of Cabrillo: ship- 
builder, navigator, and explorer, for he first 


endowed all of California with a restless spirit ` 


of discovery and development, a spirit that 
is still the driving force behind the startling 
growth of the land we live in. 

San Diego is on the horizon of new dis- 
coveries, and the sea is still its highway. 

California seeks the establishment of new 
industries that can bring a high level of 
employment for all of our citizens. One of 
the answers to the pressing problems lies 
in the field of oceanic sciences, an industry 
whose future is as limitless as our Pacific 
Ocean. 

Our ocean research began at Scripps Insti- 
tute of Oceanography, a 2 of the Univer- 
sity of California. From this eee has 
come the foundation of the oceanic sciences, 
and for related industries appropriately lo- 
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cated in the city of San Diego. Many of us 
feel that San Diego's future to a great extent, 
lies in this field of oceanic sciences with its 
exploration, production, and harvesting of 
the commodities of the same seas that 
brought Cabrillo to these shores. 


Linda Wilson—Peace Corps Volunteer in 
Brazil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
Peace Corps Volunteer is an extremely 
well-edited publication which candidly 
describes the work of the Peace Corps. 
Brazil is one of those countries where 
the Peace Corps is one of its 
most outstanding contributions to the 
world scene, and the September issue of 
the Peace Corps Volunteer is devoted to 
the work of the Peace Corps in Brazil. In 
this issue, Peace Corps Volunteer Linda 
Wilson, of Weiser, Idaho, has written an 
interesting article about some of her im- 
pressions of the town in which she works. 
I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed at this point in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In BEBEDOURO, THE EXPLOSION GOES UNHEARD 
(By Linda Wilson) 

(Note.—Linda Wilson (Welser, Idaho) at- 
tended Mexico City College for 1 year, and 
did recreation work there with children. She 
received her B.A. in Latin American studies 
from George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., in June 1964. She is working 
at the Bebedouro Health Post in Maceió.) 

Maczi6, Atacoas.—For the world’s demo- 
graphic prophets, the population explosion is 
a horrendous thunder which the 
world’s final, overcrowded exit. It's the sound 
of IBM machines ticking up the numbers of 
Mother Earth's inhabitants and spitting out 
the sums that bring us closer and closer to 
the hunger pangs of our Malthusian finish. 
Numbers and destiny—that's what the popu- 


‘lation explosion means for those who use 


the term so glibly. That's what it meant to 
me before I came to work in a little Brazilian 
slum called Bebedouro and heard its real 
sounds. 

Before I came here the population explosion 
brought some pretty sober second thoughts, 
as I tried to imagine what it would be like 
to work in northeast Brazil, which has one 
of the world’s highest growth rates in spite 
of high infant-mortality rate and low life 
expectancy. Judging by my American stand- 
ards of life's value and considering the pre- 
dictions of the population prophets, the fig- 
ures sounded quite startling. But listening 
through the ears of Bebedouro own inhabi- 


tants, the population explosion became an 
unheeded murmur. The frequency of birth 
and the inevitability of death have made 
Bebedouro a place where life holds no special 
premium. 

Statistics and figures mean little to the 
Bebedoureans, many of whom can neither 
read nor write. The numbers and the predic- 
tions haven't even reached the ears of the 
very people whose habits of living and repro- 
ducing are causing all the problems. 

One has to listen very carefully to hear the 
sounds of the population explosion as the 
people of Bebedouro hear them. They're 
simple sounds like the sounds of twilight 
when the scorching tropical sun dips low, and 
humanity spills out of the tiny shacks into 
the dusty streets, Bebedouro teems with 
wriggling, dancing, crying, dirty-nosed, bare- 
bottomed life, as the under-12 element of 
the population makes its presence heard. 
For the children the population explosion is 
the raucous pandemonium of their bulging 
classrooms and the plercing reprimands of 
their impatient, exasperated mothers, 
the thresholds behind the crowded streets sit 
the children's parents, who smile their lazy 
smiles, shake their heads, and chat about the 
simple problems which are their lives’ crises. 
To the adults the population explosion is a 
whining, hungry child, his fork 
against his empty plate or a neighbor com- 
plaining about the rising cost of beans and 
the lack of work, It's so much more racket, 
accepted as passively as the cry of another 
newborn baby or the jangling sound of vio- 
lent insults puncturing the paper-thin walls, 
as the family next door quarrels over the way 
the month's final cruzeiros will be divided. 

For the people of Bebedouro the popula- 
tion explosion isn't anything nearly as gran- 
diose as a prediction of the world's future 
doom. It's Just the clamorous uproar of life 
and the quiet reflection of how one will pull 
his growing family through this day and on 
to the next. Funny. isn't it? The population 
explosion is blasting its loudest right in 
Bebedouro; yet it seems that mo one here has 
ever heard it. 


GOP Excising a Malignancy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr, RACE. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
action, by the executive committee of the 
Wisconsin Republican Party has been 
described as “one of the significant 
events of the year in Wisconsin politics.” 

This action was the repudiation of the 
John Birch Society. 

An astute analysis of this action has 
been made by John Wyngaard, a veteran 
reporter of the Wisconsin political scene. 
His article, “GOP ek a Malig- 
nancy,” appeared recently in the She- 
boygan, Wis., Press. 

In the belief that Mr. Wyngaard's ob- 
servations would be of value and interest 
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to my colleagues, I request unanimous 
consent to have his article reprinted in 
the Recorp: 
THE WISCONSIN Scene—GOP EXCISING a 
MALIGNANCY 
(By John Wyngaard) 

Manison.—The absolute repudiation by the 
executive committee of the Wisconsin Re- 
publican Party of the John Birch Society, 
its methods and its purposes must rank as 
one of the significant events of the year in 
Wisconsin politics. 

It must also rank as one of the perplexing 
developments, remembering that it came 
late, that there were clements within the 
Republican organization who were restive 
and worried about the Birch movement for 
several years, and some of the practicing 
politicians wearing the party's label had be- 
come increasingly concerned about the ex- 
ploitation by the Democrats and other liberal 
elements of the semisecret organization. 

To some degree, the Wisconsin committee's 
action was an echo of what has been happen- 
ing in Washington lately, and especially the 
forceful recent condemnation of the Birch 
organization by Senator THRUSTON MORTON, 
of Kentucky, one of the major voices of the 
GOP in the country. But it was also, on the 
face of it, a mark of the decisive command 
of the Wisconsin party machinery that has 
been assumed by Ody Fish, the new State 
chairman, which in turn reflects the wishes 
and the attitudes of Gov. Warren P. Knowles 
as the Republican titular leader of the State 
GOP. 

HOW AND WHY 

It is not difficult to guess, moreover, that 
the decision of Fish and Knowles and doubt- 
less others in the higher echelons of the par- 
ty who were consulted in advance was not 
an easy one to take. 

The Republican Party of Wisconsin at base 
is a conservative institution, at once the 
vehicle and the voice of that substantial 
slice of the adult population of the State 
that ends to the conservative approach to 
affairs in today’s political alinement. The 
Republicans dare not risk offense to any 
substantial portion of the conservative com- 
munity in Wisconsin, in a time of increas- 
ingly difficult competition with the Demo- 
crats for the rule of the State. 

Why then this unqualified denunciation 
of the Birch Society, which probably con- 
tains a good number of members who are 
regular adherents of the GOP on election 
day? ‘The provocation obviously was great. 

The best explanation is that the men lead- 
ing the party concluded that the danger of 
infiltration and subversion of their party, 
in a manner of speaking, had become greater 
the risk of offending some individual 
of conservative inclinations. The peril 
of control by boring from within, and the 
destruction of the integrity of the party as 
a broad-based instrument for popular politi- 
cal action, had developed to the point where 
the leaders saw no alternative. 

MYSTERY PERSISTS 

Prom a sideline viewpoint, there has al- 
Ways been a mystery about the Birch orga- 
nization. 

This reporter's impression has been that 
the size and influence of its membership 
have been exaggerated by its critics, includ- 
ing the national press. It has been this cor- 
respondent's full-time occupation for many 
years to observe Wisconsin politics at close 
range. I doubt that I could name a dozen 
Birchers with reasonable certainty, out of 
political activists in my immediate acquaint- 
ance numbering a couple of thousands at 
least. 

Thus I put the question recently to a Re- 
publican of some stature who was in part re- 
sponsible for the action of the State party 
committee last week denouncing Robert 
Welch, the society founder, and all his works. 
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How many would he suppose are paying dues 
to the Birch organization in Wisconsin? He 
guessed 5,000 at the outside. In a State 
which probably has up to 100,000 card-carry- 
ing Republicans that is a trivial igure. But 
the Republicans have concluded, as their 
liberal counterparts in the Progressive and 
Democratic Parties concluded in other cir- 
cumstances in earlier times, that a malig- 
nancy must be excised before it spreads and 
becomes fatal. 


Glass Industry of Morgantown, W. Va., 
Sponsors Month-Long Exhibition—Sec- 
retary of Commerce John T. Connor 
Keynote Speaker—Governor Smith 
Participates at Opening Ceremonies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, there 
are approximately 70 glass manufactur- 
ing firms in West Virginia. It is a well- 
known fact that glass produced in our 
State has adorned the tables of the 
White House and is widely prized for its 
striking design and high standards of 
workmanship. 

Artistry in glassmaking is especially 
evident in the Morgantown area, where 
Seneca Glass Co., Beaumont Co., Davis- 
Lynch Glass Co., and Morgantown 
Glassware Guild have become household 
names. These firms are responsible 
members of the community. They have 
a combined business age of over 200 
years, and have a total average payroll 
in excess of $200,000 per month. They 
are valued participants in the commer- 
cial expansion of the Appalachian 
region. 

Sunday, October 10, 1965, the Mor- 
gantown glass industry opened a month- 
long exhibition at which they will dis- 
play examples of the quality merchan- 
dise manufactured there. The exhibit 
is one of a series produced by the West 
Virginia Aviation Foundation, Inc., 
through the leadership of Walter L. 
Hart, to publicize aspects of the Morgan- 
town economy, and is being held at the 
beautiful municipal airport terminal 
building. 

Principal speaker at the opening cere- 
monies was the Secretary of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, the Honorable 
John T. Connor. Also participating 
were: the Governor of West Virginia, 
Hon. Hulett C. Smith; U.S. Representa- 
tive HARLEY O. Staccers, Democrat of 
West Virginia; Hon. John R. Goodwin, 
mayor of Morgantown; local Chamber 
of Commerce President Richard A. 
Raese; James Benson, vice president of 
Sterling Enterprises; J. Ray DePaulo, 
director of the West Virginia Depart- 
ment of Commerce; and Dr. Irvin Stew- 
art, president-emeritus of West Virginia 
University. Master of ceremonies was 
Walter L. Hart, editor of the Morgan- 
town Dominion-News and Aviation 
Foundation president. 
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Secretary Connor, whom I had the 
privilege of presenting to the audience, 
including listeners over two radio sta- 
tions, brought an inspiring message, em- 
phasizing West Virginia’s leadership in 
focusing attention on the national prob- 
lem of eliminating poverty. He pointed 
out that “West Virginia opened every- 
one’s eyes to the necessity of doing some- 
thing for communities all over the coun- 
try, because economic distress was not 
an Appalachian problem, not a West 
Virginia problem, but a national prob- 
lem.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address of Secretary John 
Connor on this significant occasion be 
printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed. 

Remarks BY SECRETARY OF COMMERCE JOHN 
T. CONNOR PREPARED von DELIVERY AT THE 
“FABULOUS SHOWCASE” GLASS EXHIÐITION, 
MORGANTOWN, W. Va., Ocroper 10, 1965 


One of the most fascinating qualities of 
the beautiful Morgantown glassware is that 
our impression of the glass changes as we 
see it in a different light, or look at it from 
a different point of view. 

And I'm to think that this 
characteristic is also true of the State ‘of 
West Virginia. 

Before I came to Washington to be Secre- 
tary of Commerce, I regarded myself as. 4 
reasonably well read person. 

I tried to keep up with what was going 
on in the country and in the world. 

My most viyid impression of West Virginia 
in those years was that West Virginia was a 
State plagued by severe economic distress. 
loss of industry, high unemployment, declin- 
ing job opportunities, and worst of all, that 
an air of hopelessness hung over the tower- 
ing mountains of this State. 

The problems seemed almost to defy solu- 
tion. 

After I joined President Johnson's admin- 
istration, I found out in the course of my 
duties that important things were happen- 
ing in West 

I became closely acquainted with the dy- 
namic work of Senator RaNDOLPH and Con- 
gressman STAGGERS. 

I learned more about the partnership be- 
ing formed in the Appalachian Regional 
Commission between the Federal Govern- 
ment, West Virginia, and other States in this 
great area. 

And I heard about the courageous efforts 
of your West Virginians. 

I heard about the cooperation among busi- 
ness, labor, and local government here. 

I heard about how you were working to- 
gether among yourselves to make a greater 
conrtibution to the national prosperity and 
to share more fully in it, in order to provide 
a better life for your families and a brighter 
future for your children. And it was & 
heart-warming story that I heard. 

Now, Ive come to see for myself. 

I've met Governor Smith, and Mayor Good- 
win, and other leading citizens of Morgan- 
town and this State. 

And, as though I'm watching the changing 
lights on the glassware made by your skilled 
workmen, I'm getting an impression of the 
true depth and reality of the minor miracie 
that Is taking place in West Virginia. 

I don't see the typical signs one would 
expect in a town or a State or a region that 
is in economic trouble. 

What I see is a civic spirit that is almost 
fierce in its pride and determination to 
move ahead. 

What I see fs business and Industry that 
is attuned to all the subtle crosscurrents in 
the economy today. 
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What I see is an educational community 
that is prospering in a friendly and fertile 
climate. And I certainly was most favorably 
impressed with the new facilities of West 
Virginia University that I saw for the first 
time today. 

What I see are governmental and political 
leaders who are using their knowledge and 
skills to insure that West Virginia rides the 
crest of the wave of the future and not the 
trough of despair. 

This is the story of West Virginia today, 
and it's a thrilling story of hope and deter- 
mination that III carry away with me when 
I go back to Washington. 

The whole essence of what Im trying to 
say is symbolized in the high achievement 
of your Morgantown glassware. 

Here is one of the oldest industrial skills 
known to man, surviving every social up- 
heaval in history, surviving because it is 
based on man’s creative imagination and his 
ability to shape the material world. 

There will always be a market for imagina- 
tion and hard work. 

So one of your homemade crystal gob- 
lets carries not only beauty but also knowl- 
edge In the field of economics. 

The Nation is indebted to West Virginia 
for this marriage of industry and art. 

It graces the tables as well as adorning 
the prestige of this country. 

But we are also indebted to West Vir- 
ginia in another way, and you may have for- 
gotten this other debt, so I'd like to acknowl- 
edge it today. 

West Virginia is the State that woke the 
ene up to the fact that we had a job to 


a Virginia reminded us that the good 
times we thought we were enjoying just 
didn't exist in some parts of the coun- 


This came to our attention quite force- 
fully during President Kennedy's primary 
campaign here in 1960. 

You people of the State of West Virginia 
may have thought that there was some- 
thing unique about you and your problems. 

You may have thought that there was some 
way in which you had failed. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

At a time when most of the economic in- 
dicators were practically going straight up, 
and when most people thought the country 
had never had it so good—100 areas in 28 
States had an average unemployment rate of 
13.6 percent. 

Many hard-hit rural areas had incomes 
less than one-third of the national average. 

This means that in these rural areas many 
families were subsisting on less than $1,900 
per year. 

There were 100 counties in the country 
where the average family income was 70 
percent below the national average. 

One out of every five American families 
lived in an area where economic opportuni- 
ties were deficient. 

One out of every four American counties 
could be identified as having serious eco- 
nomic problems. 

All this was happening at a time when 
many people thought that economic dis- 
tress was something that had disappeared 
after the great depression. 

Well, Appalachia and West Virginia opened 
everyone's eyes to the necessity of doing 
something for communities all around the 
country, because economic distress was not 
an Appalachian problem, not a West Vir- 
ginla problem, but a national problem. 

So President Johnson determined that a 
nationwide program must be launched to 
help cure the economic ills of the distressed 
regions of the country. 

When he sent the Economic Development 
Act to the Congress, he said: 

“A nation cannot afford to waste 
its human and natural resources too often 
neglected and unused in distressed areas. 


“Nor can we afford to shut out large num- 
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bers of our fellow citizens from the fulfill- 
ment of hope which is shared by the rest 
of us. 

“The millions of people living in those 
areas and regions of our Nation which have 
not shared fully in our general prosperity 
are in urgent need of help. 

“Moreover, the distress or underdevelop- 
ment of any part of the country holds back 
the progress of the entire Nation.” 

The most important element in the Na- 
tion's program for attacking regional eco- 
nomic distress is the cooperative, partner- 
ship approach to the problem. 

Today we live in a complex society. 

Its needs are complex, and so are the pat- 
tern of interaction and cooperation among 
the groups making up the society. 

The growing interdependence of these 
groups upon each other is greater than many 
realize and more crucial to our progress 
than many appreciate. 

No one has expressed more forcefully than 
President Johnson that building a great 
American society depends upon the whole- 
hearted cooperation of all its components— 
the National, State, and local governments, 
the business community, labor, the academic 
world, professional societies, and the other 
groupings of our people. 

At a businessmen’s luncheon in the White 
House last year, the President stated: “I 
believe that we are entering a new era of 
cooperation between Government and busi- 
ness and labor and the many groups which 
form this Nation. * * * 

“It is an economy where the health of 
business benefits all the people. 

“It is an economy where the prosperity 
of the people benefits the health of busi- 
ness. 

“It is an economy where, in large meas- 
ure, the fortunes of each are tied to the 
fortunes of all.” 

While the spirit of working together for 
mutual benefit has been a powerful force 
for progress since the beginning of our 
country, I think today there is a growing 
recognition that human society can attain 
true maturity and material well-being only 
when we all work hand-in-hand in its de- 
velopment. 

The success of our society rests upon its 
pluralism—the fact that decisions are made 
and policies are set as close as possible to 
the source and by a great many people, 
rather than by monolithic government from 
above, 

The system works as a coordinated whole 
through consensus and compromise, through 
checks and balances. : 

All of the vital forces in West Virginia 
life are represented here today. 

You can take justifiable pride in what all 
of you have accomplished. 

But more than that, you have set an exam- 
ple to the Nation, an example of what peo- 
ple can do—an example of courage and hope 
and determination. 

This outstanding exhibit we view here to- 
day testifies to those qualities—and on be- 
half of our National Government, I salute 
you for your achievements as a people and 
as a State. 


Columbus Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day is Columbus Day. And on this oc- 
casion I am introducing legislation to 


designate Columbus Day a legal public 
holiday. 
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As of now, we have national holidays 
celebrating the independence of this 
country and the birthday of our first 
President. On May 30, we take pause in 
respectful memory of Americans fallen 
in battle, and on the 11th of November 
we take a holiday to acknowledge our 
veterans. It is strange, then, that the 
very discovery of this country is in no 
way acknowledged among our national 
holidays. 

Mr. Speaker, more than four-fifths of 
our 50 States officially recognize Colum- 
bus Day. In my own State of New York, 
Columbus Day is an official holiday. The 
discovery of the New World is commemo- 
rated in 44 States and Puerto Rico. We 
ought to ratify in Federal law what is 
already the custom of so many localities. 

A national holiday on Columbus Day, 
moreover, will acknowledge the enor- 
mous contribution made to this country 
by Americans of Italian descent—whose 
land of origin is that of Columbus, 

A holiday to celebrate the courage and 
fortune of the discovery of this Nation 
is completely in fitting with our other 
national holidays, celebrating the great 
moments and forces of American history. 


Columbus Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, Octo- 
ber 12, 1492, is a day that all Americans, 
regardless of age, color, or creed, know 
and remember as the day the great 
Italian navigator, Christopher Colum- 
bus, discovered the New World. 

In my own city of Chicago, Columbus 
Day is celebrated every year with a large 
parade on our main street, State Street, 
the greatest street in the world. This 
parade attracts 1 million people and is 
televised for 1144 hours with an estimated 
television audience of over 2 million 
people. 

This is a gigantic patriotic parade 
with over 225 units from every branch 
of the US. military forces, bands, 
marchers, drum and bugle corps, and 
over 50 floats depicting every region of 
Italy. On these floats women will ride 
in the native costumes of the various 
regions of Italy, and it will be a truly 
beautiful and magnificent display. The 
costumes have been handmade by the 
women wearing them, and they have 
spent moinths designing, cutting, sew- 
ing and finshing the costumes which are 
accurate and authentic to the smallest 
detail. 

This year the judges have picked Cathy 
and Frank Vitacco, 610 North Ridgeway, 
Chicago, a brother and sister team, as 
first prize winners for the best costume 
in the parade, and each will receive a 
$100 U.S. Savings Bond. Mrs. Frances 
. Roselle, III., and 

Teresa Tomasello, 2447 North 
Mad Chicago, tied as second place 
winners and each will receive a $50 U.S. 


savings bond. The third prize winner is 
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Dr. Mary Ellen Batinich, 9215 South 
Troy, Chicago, who is giving her prize 
of $25 to sixteen children who partici- 
pated in the costume contest but did not 
place as winners. 

The prizes for the Columbus Day Pa- 
rade costume contest have been donated 
by the Joint Civic Committee of Italian 
Americans, which represents over 700,000 
Italo-Americas in the Chicago metro- 
politan area and which sponsors the Co- 
lumbus Day Parade each year. 

Miss Linda Terone, 8958 South Clare- 
mont Avenue, Chicago, an 18-year-old 
Marquette University freshman, has been 
chosen by the judges to reign as queen 
of the Columbus Day Parade and she 
will receive a 1-week, all-expenses-paid 
trip to Italy which has been donated by 
Alitalia Airlines. 

The judges for the costume contest 
were Miss Maggie Daly, well-known col- 
umnist for Chicago’s American, Mr. 
Maurice Fischer, assistant managing edi- 
tor of the Chicago Daily News, and Mr, 
Adelmo Cacciotti, midwestern regional 
manager of Alitalia Airlines. The judges 
for the beauty contest included Miss 
Daly, Mr. Fischer, Mr. Cacciotti, and Dr. 
Mary Ellen Batinich, Principal of the 
John A. Walsh Elementary School in 
Chicago. 

The 1965 parade will be led by Gover- 

ror of Illinois, Otto Kerner, by mayor 
of Chicago, Richard J. Daley, by one of 
America’s outstanding entertainers, 
Jimmy Durante, and by the Italian Con- 
sul General, Dr. Augusto Russo. Fol- 
lowing the leaders in the line of march 
will be political dignitaries, civic lead- 
ers, and businessmen from the commu- 
nity. 
The general chairman of the Colum- 
bus Day Parade this year is Mr. Fred 
Bartoli, president of the Red Top Cab 
Co. The cochairmen of the parade are 
Mr. Anthony Paterno, president of the 
Pacific Wine Co.; Mr. Frank Armanetti, 
president of Armanetti Liquors; Dr. 
Mario J. Rubinelli, Mr. Nello Ferrara, 
president of the Ferrara Candy Co., Mr. 
Martin Buccieri, insurance executive; 
Mr. Victor J. Failla, one of Chicago’s 
outstanding labor leaders, and myself. 

The other leaders of the Italian com- 
munity who are participating in the 
perade are Vincent Ferrara, president of 
the Joint Civic Committee of Italian 
Americans; Rev. Armando Pierini, chap- 
lain; Mr. Robert S. Tomaso, chair- 
man, and Mrs. Serafina Ferrara and Mr. 
Joseph Fusco, cochairmen, of the finance 
and souvenir book committec; Mr. John 
G. Rovetto, chairman, and Mr. Joseph 
Rovetto, cochairman, of the floats com- 
mittee; Mr. Victor A: Arrigo, chairman 
of the program and arrangements com- 
mittee; Mr. Domenick DiFrisco, chair- 
man of the publicity and queen contest 
committee; Mr. Frank Esposito, cochair- 
man of the labor committee; Mr. Marco 
DeStefano, parade marshall; Mr. An- 
thony Bottalla, chairman, and Dr. James 
F. Greco, cochairman, of the bands and 
marchers committee; Mr. Frank Pitarro, 
chairman of the transportation commit- 


tee; and Mr. Joseph DeSerto, chairman, 


and Mr. Arthur Pullano and Mr. Frank 
Aliotta, cochairmen, of the Italian Orga- 
nizations Committee. 
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The other members of these commit- 
tees are: Dr. Nicholas J. Bruno, Mr. Vin- 
cent F. Lucchese, Mr. Anthony Sorren- 
tino, Mr, Peter Scalise, Mr. Vincent 
Lucania, Mr. N. R. Dispenza, Mr. M. R. 
Notaro, Mr, Peter Lavorata, Mr. Fred 
Mazzei, Mr. Umberto Mugnaini, Mr. 
Fred Parisi, Mr. Lawrence Spallitta, Dr. 
Joseph DeLeonardi, Dr. August F. Daro, 
Mr. Louis Farina, Mr. Horatio Tocco, Mr. 
Tom Baratta, Mr. Michael Epifanio, Mr. 
Jordan Canzone, Dr. Michael Abene, Mr. 
Jasper Campise, Mr. Dominic Dolce, and 
Mr. John Spatuzza. 

The Columbus Day celebration will be- 
gin this morning with a solemn high mass 
at the Holy Name Cathedral at 9:30 a.m., 
followed by the kickoff of the parade at 
12 noon at State and Wacker Streets, 
and then the wreath-laying ceremonies 
at 2:30 p.m. at the Columbus Monument 
in Grant Park. The day's festivities will 
come to a close at a cocktail party at the 
skyline room of the Sherman House in 
Chicago. 

One of the highlights of the parade 
will be the presentation of a 9-foot, 14- 
ton bronze statue of Christopher Colum- 
bus to Mayor Daley. Depicting this 
event, a float will carry the statue and a 
large sign stating that Hon. FRANK AN- 
NUNZIO, Congressman from the Seventh 
District of Illinois, welcomes Christopher 
Columbus to his new home in the seventh 
district. The presentation of this statue 
to Mayor Daley will mark the opening 
of a project to erect the statue in a plaza 
with a reflecting pool and fountains on 
the axis of West Polk Street in Chicago, 
located in my congressional district, to 
be known as Columbus Plaza. 

It is a source of pride to know that 
Americans of all national origins will 
participate in our Columbus Day Parade, 
an annual patriotic event commemorat- 
ing Columbus’ discovery of America. The 
magnitude of this discovery is obvious to 
all of us. It opened the door to the 
future not only of our great country but 
the whole Western Hemisphere as well. 
It may even be interpreted as the greatest 
historical event of our times in view of 
the tremendous strides and the great ad- 
vances that mankind has made since 
that eventful day—October 12, 1492. It 
is entirely fitting, then, that this day be 
celebrated as a national legal holiday. 
Toward that end, I have introduced in 
the Congress H.R. 1754 and I urge my 
colleagues to join in the early enactment 
of this legislation in order that our Fed- 
eral Government may give this long over- 
due recognition to Christopher Columbus’ 
great achievement, and may pay tribute 
to his faith, his vision, and his courage 
which made this achievement possible. 


Panama Treaty Contains Seeds of Conflict 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
UTE HOURS OF RECRESRRTATETES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
gratifying to note an increasing number 
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of informative articles in the mass news 
media since the Presidential announce- 
ment on September 24 concerning the 
current treaty negotiations with Panama. 
Many of these writings have been highly 
critical of the conduct of our Isthmian 
Canal policy, as illustrated by a recent 
news story in the St. Louis Globe Demo- 
crat. 

In this connection, I would invite at- 
tention to my two addresses in the House 
of Representatives on April 1 and July 29, 
1965, on the “Interoceanic Canal Prob- 
lem: Inquiry or Cover Up?” 

Members of the press and other au- 
thors seeking reliable information on this 
crucial matter are urged to read both of 
these statements of mine which are based 
on authoritative documentation. 

The major portion of the indicated 
news story follows: 

From the St. Louls Globe Democrat] 
PANAMA Treaty CONTAINS SEEDS or CONFLICT 

WASHINGTON —In Panama, President 
Johnson la being lured by short-term success 
to court a more troubled future for the 
United States. His agreement to surrender 
de facto sovereignty in the Canal Zone in 
exchange for treaty authority to bulld a new 
sen level canal is a serious error of policy in 
this troubled world. 

He faced a difficult problem. The prece- 
dent established by President Elsenhower in 
1960 had rewarded anti-American violence 
in Panama and had discredited national 
elements pledged to mutual cooperation. 
The violence of January 1964 was the logical 
consequence of prior policy. 

President Johnson also faced the problem 
of negotiating rights for construction of a 
new sea level canal. The United States had 
started a program of reducing the existing 
canal to sea level by deep dredging and by 
progressive dismantling of the existing locks. 
However, the new potentinl for excavating 
with atomic explosives a sea level canal 
through a remote area of Panama or Colum- 
bia challenged American resourcefulness and 
raised visions of historic accomplishments. 
What President could resist such a summons 
to fame? 

Plans for a new canal had to face the ob- 
stacle of sovereignty. Under the doctrine 
which the United States supported in the 
Suez affair, any sovereign is free to denounce 
treaty obligations without being subjected 
to force by the other contracting parties. 
Therefore the treaty power, Panama or Co- 
lumbia, could denounce the treaty as soon 
as a new canal is completed by the United 
States, and expel the United States from all 
rights and Interest In the new canal. Or 
earlier, before the ink is dry on the treaty 
now proposed by President Johnson, Panama 
would have the legal right to denounce that 
treaty, expel the United States from Panama 
and grant to the Soviet Union the right to 
operate the present canal and to build the 
new canal. 


Our legislators must not be misled by the 
assurances of the present Panamanian Gov- 
ernment, however sincere these protestations 
may be. They must envision the actual 
consequences of the treaty submitted for ap- 
proval. For this ts and will remain a world 
in which small nations are incited by the 
Soviet Union to seize whatever wealth of the 


‘capitalist nations may come under their sov- 


ereign control. Any U.S, treaty controls of 
canal investment will be subjected to con- 
tinuing, intensive agitation to send the 
Yanquis home. 

The precent Canal Zone enables the United 
States to protect the canal from rioting mobs 
without trespassing on the territory of Pan- 
ama. When the ecenes of January 1964 are 
repeated under the proposed treaty, U.S. 
troops will be forced to operate in the terri- 
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tory of Panama to protect the canal, If 
Panama refuses on for such protec- 
tive action, will the United States then vio- 
late Panamanian sovereignty or will it sub- 
mit passively to sabotage of the canal? This 
will be a much more difficult decision than 
any which U.S. Presidents have faced under 
the present treaty. 

A Panamanian Government which cannot 
maintain the respect of its people for the 
present treaty cannot maintain their respect 
for the successor treaty. In thinking to 
escape the small troubles which now beset 
him in Panama by surrendering important 
treaty rights, President Johnson is opening 
a Pandora’s box of future troubles. 


Seventeen Thousand Apples a Day Might 
Keep the Dole Away 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 
SEVENTEEN THOUSAND APPLES a Day MIGHT 

KEEP THE DoLE Away 

(By Richard Corrigan, Washington Post) 

Where in the Great Society can enough 
people be found to pick a billion Shenandoah 
apples? the British West Indies, 

It wasn't supposed to work out that way. 
Labor Secretary W. Willard Wirtz hoped that 
enough of the plentiful supply of unem- 
ployed Americans would sign up for the job. 
But after weeks of recruiting up and down 
the Eastern United States, the Labor Depart- 
ment has turned to the Caribbean, The De- 
partment has given the go-ahead for the 
importation of 700 West Indians into Vir- 
ginia and 200 into West Virginia to pick 
apples. 

Otherwise the apples would have been 
picked too late, if at all, the growers say. 
As a salesman for Senator Harry F. BYRD'S 
apple empire in Winchester, Va., put it, “An 
overripe apple is a pretty sorry thing—it’s 
dry and it don't have much flavor.” 

Even the 700 might not be enough to help 
harvest a 10-million-bushel crop in the 
Frederick County (Winchester) area, accord- 
ing to a spokesman for the growers. At 
least 1,700 pickers are needed for the 10- 
week season, which began last week, and the 
growers wonder if the Government will find 
all the other 1,000 here at home. Last year 
1,000 allens were brought in. 

The growers are trying to mobilize the 
1,000 pickers from the Winchester area and 
from the area of the country generally south 
of Baltimore and east of Tennessee and 
Mississippi, including Kentucky, Florida, and 
the Carolinas. The pickers come by the 
busload, in crews and individually. 

THE PARADOX 


Since the job picture in adjoining Appa- 
lachia is supposed to be so bleak, why do the 
growers have to get so many pickers from 
other parts of the country and from the 
West Indies 

Traditionally, a migrant worker has had to 
perform backbreaking work under atrocious 
conditions for a pitifull reward. But down 
in the cidery-sweet Shenandoah Valley, they 
say that's not the problem. Not this year, 
anyway. 

No one denies that it's rough to stand on a 
26-foot ladder in a hot, cold, or wet orchard 
with a 50-pound sack of apples slung around 
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your neck for 10 hours a day. However, the 
Winchester growers provide a camp which, 
though no resort, is no worse than many an 
Army barracks. The rate of payment 
is 15 cents a bushel, and for the first week all 
hands are guaranteed $1.15 an hour regard- 
less of speed. After that, the slow ones are 
fired or lose the guaranteed $1.15. Growers 
say a first-rate picker can make $2.60 an 
hour. That's about 17 bushels an hour, and 
at about 100 apples per bushel, averages out 
at about one apple every 2 seconds in a 
10-hour workday. Those who stay for the 
senson get a bonus of 2 cents a bushel. 
Therefore, a man could make about $158 in 
a 6-day week—if he worked at top speed con- 
tinuously. 

Transportation to and from the camp is 
free; housing is free; meals cost 62.25 a day; 
doctors and nurses and ministers are on 
hand. 

It's not a nice way to spend 10 weeks, 
especially since most men have to leave their 
families behind, but it is a way to make as 
much as $1,500, the growers say. 

Presumably, Wirtz thought that a good 
many Americans would jump at the chance 
to earn the money. They didn’t. Labor 
Department recruiters working in Appa- 
lachia—and in cities like Washington—tell 
the same story: the pickings are slim. 

A QUESTION OF STATUS 

Across the Nation, California is bringing in 
about 18,000 Mexicans to pick tomatoes; 
Maine, 4,500 Canadians to pick potatoes; 
other States, from Florida to Massachusetts, 
hundreds of West Indians to help harvest 
sugar and tobacco and other crops. 


A Labor Department spokesman pointed 


out that last year, before Congress and Wirtz 
clamped down on the importation of braceros 
and other foreign hands to give Americans 
first crack at the jobs, a total of more than 
200,000 workers were brought in, compared 
with this year's figure of some 27,000, allowed 
in under emergency provisions in the immi- 
gration law. And Washington State, the big- 
gest applegrower of them all, uses no foreign 
labor. 


But this does not answer the question of 
why West Virginia, for instance, which at the 
last count had 45,000 persons out of work, 
could not provide enough hands to pick its 
own apples. 

The recruiters who have dug into the pock- 
ets of poverty have their own explanations: 

In a status-conscious country, working in 
an orchard has no status at all; 

In an increasingly urban country, picking 
offers no more money than the dole; 

In an increasingly urban country, few will 
return to the fields under any circumstances; 

In a civil rights conscious country, Negroes 
are increasingly averse to this kind of work. 


JOBLESS COMPENSATION 


Another obstacle is that some men draw- 
ing unemployment compensation fear that if 
they take a picking Job they will be forced 
to take such a job again and again or lose 
their checks. As one Labor Department offi- 
cial explained it, an out-of-work mechanic 
can refuse a harvesting a job and still get his 
check—because harvesting is not his trade. 
But once he went into the orchards he not 
only would forfeit his check while there but 
might have to return to the orchards next 
season if he were out of work again. 

Unemployment compensation officials here 
said cutoffs are decided on an individual 
basis, with factors such as age, trade, health, 
family and others considered, and that they 
would be inclined not to stop checks in such 
cases. 

Also, if the picker is fired, or quits before 
the season ends, and cannot justify himself 
to his local unemployment compensation 
board, he may lose 5 to 10 weeks’ compensa- 
tion asa penalty, Thus, a man would think 
twice before going out to the orchards for a 
week or so. 
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“A lot of these people are getting enough 
surplus supplies and general welfare and so 
forth,” said Charles Toan, executive secretary 
of the Frederick County Fruit Growers Asso- 
ciation, This is a horrible thing to say, but 
they had rather do it.“ 

(Operating on this theory, the Delaware 
County (Ind.) Welfare Department has or- 
dered 150 mothers of dependent children to 
start work at the local canning factories or 
lose their checks.) 

Tom Shocks, a Labor Department recruiter 
in Winchester, said “In Appalachia we had 
practically no takers.” In some cases, he 
said, a man receiving -unemployment com- 
pensation and other benefits would be “mak- 
ing more money than he would be working.” 

The Byrd company salesman said, “There 
are plenty of able-bodied men sitting around” 
right in Winchester—‘and they sit there all 
day.” Meanwhile, he said, the apples “do 
not hang on the trees forever.” 

On the other hand, there are those who 
say that if the growers would shell out more 
money—at least $2 an hour with no strings— 
they would have much less of a problem. 
Money talks in the labor market and the 
growers just are not talking loud enough, it 
is argued, 

Ray Bozeman, a Department coordinator 
stationed in Chambersburg, Pa., sald recruit- 
ers have combed Appalachia in search of 
pickers and have saturated it with TV, radio, 
and newspaper advertisements and handbills, 
They are getting some workers but not nearly 
enough. 

“We have really concentrated our effort in 
this area, which is supposed to be the most 
poverty-stricken area in the United States,” 
Bozeman said. There's enough people, but 
there's just not enough people who want the 
jobs.“ 

In his opinion, Bozeman said, “the welfare 
benefits are outweighing the (job) benefits.” 
Benefits vary from State to State and some- 
times include surplus food as well as money. 

The recruiters noted that they generally 
do not hire men under 18 and that many po- 
tential pickers apparently are enrolling in 
the Job Corps or Government job-training 
programs. Others are temporary jobs 
in canning plants or waiting for jobs in their 
usual trade to open up. 

In Washington, about 25 men have signed 
up for the picking season. Recruiters Stan- 
ley Peterson and Franklin Owens said that 
by the time men walk into their office they 
generally are ready to go to work in the or- 
chards—but that few are walking in. 

In the U.S. Employment Service headquar- 
ters, in the general labor office, Assistant 
Manager Elbert Greene said that when he 
suggested to some applicants that they might 
do farm work, “a couple of them cussed at 
me, and the others smiled and said, “That's 
what I came up here to get away from.“ 

Even Toan, the applegrowers’ executive, 
concedes that the wandering life of a migrant 
worker is not a good one. But what is the 
answer, he asks, when “there is still a need 
to hand harvest a lot of these crops?” 

A mechanical applepicker? Toan rattled 
off the names of several universities that are 
trying to develop one and said, “We would 
love to see it.” 


The Honorable Roy A. Taylor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently was privileged to read a poem writ- 
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ten by a fellow Tar Heel in praise of one 
of our North Carolina colleagues. 

Recognizing that this poem bespeaks 
the thoughts of many of us and par- 
ticularly those of us who are fortunate 
enough to represent the State of North 
Carolina and realizing that many Mem- 
bers of this body would share the atti- 
tude of the author, I, under leave pre- 
viously granted include the poem in the 
RECORD: 

Tus HonocktanLrs Roy A. TAYLOR 
(By Ralph T. White, an independent 
Democratic Republican) 

Here's to our Representative, Roy A. TAYLOR, 
From the ‘leventh District of North Car- 


olinar’: 
Even tho his initials spell out the word 
RAT 
And altho he's a dyed-in-the-wool Democrat, 
It behooves us to give him what support 
we can 
Even tho y'all just might be, a Republican. 
Altho there were a few votes that he was 
denied 
‘There is no one in Congress better qualified, 
And no one more aware of the things that 
we need 
Who consistently puts duty far above greed. 
When Uncle Sam decided on a picnic fee 
TAYLOR tried his best to keep picnic places 


free; 
Family picnics aren't much fun at two-bits 
per head 
But were it not for Roy, twould be four- 
bits instead. 
He believes in helping others tho not thru 


dole 
And 7 ‘cause of his efforts, we drive without 


As aoe arte "long the parkway enjoying 
the view. 
Think what was done to make this possible 
for you. 
Whether relaxing, on a parkway overlook, 
Or requesting, as I am, the current 
Whether living in a house, or in a trailer 
Be thankful your Congressman is Roy A. 
TAYLOR, 


The Real Alabama—Part LXXV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the textile industry in Alabama 
is one of the oldest. But by no means 
is it standing still. On the con- 
trary, investment is flowing at a rapid 
rate, jobs and payrolls are growing 
while new methods and facilities are 
making their contribution to produce 
new products and new optimism for the 
future. 

I include in my remarks the following 
discussion: 

VIGOROUS ELDER STATESMAN 

The passing of a man’s life,” says the Book 
of Job, Is as the flight of a weaver's shuttle.“ 
By such measure, the ancient art of spinning 
and weaving came upon the Alabama scene 
only a few shuttle flights ago. Even so, 
textiles, as an industry, is an elder statesman 
in manufacturing, which existed before 
Alabama became a State. 

Pirst was the Boll in northeast 
State Madison County, a cotton mill estab- 
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Ushed in about 1815 and supplied by Indian 
women who seed from the cotton 
bolis by hand. Next, in the 1830’s, was the 
Dog River plant at Mobile. First such en- 
terprise of lasting consequence is 1844- 
founded Tallassee Mills, oldest continuous 
operating mill in the State. 

After the peaks and valleys of ante bellum 
days, war and Reconstruction, the first three 
dccades of this century brought textile as- 
cendancy. 

Today's spinning and weaving complex is 
the second largest manufacturing industry 
in the State, employs more than 36,000 at an 
annual payroll of $140 million, Its 80 plants 
consume almost 1 million bales of cotton a 
year, slightly more than last year’s crop. 
Additionally, millions of pounds of other raw 
fibers are consumed annually. 

Scores of other plants in the textile feld, 
such as leaps-and-bounds Chemstrand Corp., 
at Decatur in the synthetics area, and soon 
to be Goodyear Tire & Rubber’s textile facili- 
ties in the same city for processing nylon and 
polyester tire fabric, give tremendous boosts 
to the industry. 

A business within itself is the apparel man- 
ufacturing network with its scores of plants 
distributed throughout the State. At 1964's 
end, this segment of textile enterprise pro- 
vided jobs for 33,800 Alabamians, poured tens 
of millions into the State’s economy. 

In one of the Nation's more highly com- 
petitive areas, and despite the fact that cost 
of living indexes and wage rates continue to 
spiral, textiles today are offering their prod- 
ucts at a cost below that of a decade ago. 

Mechanization and automation, plus last 
year’s return to a realistic one-price cotton 
system wherein domestic mills buy U.S. cot- 
ton at the same price foreign mills can pur- 
chase it, have been major factors in pricing. 

Today's average textile mill investment 
per employee is $38,000. At the turn of the 
century, the investment was only $1,300. The 
industry now employs spinning equipment 
which runs 50 percent faster than it did 15 
years ago; fiber preparation machinery 3½ 
times faster; yarn combers 40 percent faster; 
greater quality control and new looms weave 
twice as fast as older models. 

Effective Alabama Textile Manufacturers 
Association sample surveyed toward last 
year’s end, ticked off only five of several new 
plants and expansions of existing plants 
which call for an investment in excess of 
$25 million, new payrolls for 1,250. 

These are but a part of the story of a 
modern, progressive and essential industry 
where investment is pyramided upon invest- 
ment, jobs and payrolls grow. 

While research pushes Into space, textiles 
keep pace, continues with its contributions 
ranging from the cradle to the moon, 


Strategy for Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, IR. 


OF CALIPORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, debate on the foreign aid au- 
thorization and appropriation bills this 
year has revealed a considerable feeting, 
particularly in the other body, that we 
should take a new look at foreign aid. 
I share these feelings. In my weekly 
newsletter of September 13, 1965, I de- 
scribed some of the things I felt were 
wrong with the program and stated: 

I could say many good things about some 
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programs—bu 
ing obscured by situations such as I have 
described above. 

The Senate unsuccessfully sought this 
year to bring the current aid program to 
an end in 2 years—whlle making a thorough 
study of what we might do to establish a 
more satisfactory program, I shall support 
such steps in the future and vote against 
foreign ald if this is not done. 


Last week the very perceptive and 
knowledgeable writer, Joseph Kraft, de- 
voted a lengthy column to this subject. 
He describes. the new conditions that 
confront the underdeveloped world and 
the import these conditions should have 
on our foreign aid program. He says: 

Put all these factors together and there 
emerges an almost totally new aid program. 
It would largely scrap military assistance 
programs and political slush funds aimed 
to offset Soviet competition in aid. It 
would feature birth control programs, and 
agricultural aid administered by multilateral 
organizations working, at least tacitly, with 
the Soviet bloc, and aiming at social reforms. 


I found Mr. Kraft's analysis and rec- 
ommendations very useful, and I com- 
mend them to the attention of my col- 
leagues. We shall be hearing more of 
these kinds of suggestions in the days 
to come. 

The complete column follows: 


[Prom the Washington (D.C.) Post, Oct. 9, 
1965] 


STRATEGY ror Am 
(By Joseph Kraft) 

A chorus of opinion has endorsed the re- 
cent plea of the World Bank for a rise in 
the flow of income from the rich countries 
of the North to the poor countries of the 
South. But one tiny little question abides. 
How? 

Dramatic new departures from past prac- 
tice ought not to be ruled out. It may be 
possible to lure truly large amounts of pri- 
vate capital by the device of giving com- 
panies generous tax concessions on invest- 
ments in the less developed countries. 

It may also be possible to work out inter- 
national commodity agreements that would 
maintain stable prices for such staple prod- 
ucts of the underdeveloped world as coffee, 
tea, cocoa, tin, and rubber. Profits might 
go to a fund for diversifying production in 
countries dependent upon a single product. 

Still, both of those approaches require 
years of preparatory work, For the next few 
years, the main vehicle will have to be as 
it has been throughout the postwar world, 
foreign aid. 

To some, the mere mention of that dreary 
topic seems a cry of despair. Aid, the Lon- 
don Economist asserted last week, “is on the 
defensive.” But in fact there is a set of new 
conditions that offers the Johnson admin- 
istration, if it Is to be bold, a chance to 
mount a redesigned and incrensed aid pro- 
gram that could set the pace for a similar 
advance by all the developed countries. 

The first new condition is the success of 
cheap contraceptive devices tried out in the 
past year. It is now possible to assert with 
confidence that aid, accompanied by a birth 
control program, can create genuine per 
capita increases in living standards, not 
merely a larger population Mving—or rather 
dying—at the same old level of misery. 

A second new condition is the food crisis 
that threatens between now and the time 
when birth control measures can become 
widely applied. Feeding the predicted popu- 
lation growth over the next decade will 
require the full agricultural resources of 
the temperate zone countries, plus programs 
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for spreading to the underdeveloped world 
the technical revolution in agriculture. An 
interagency task force report recommending 
an all-out effort on the agricultural front 
has already reached the White House, and 
awaits approval by the President. 

A third new condition is the demonstra- 
tion that elaborate military aid programs, if 
not altogether useless, are distinctly out- 
moded. Pakistan, Turkey, Greece, the Mid- 
dle East, and parts of Latin America afford 
evidence that such programs, apart from 
being an uneconomic use of resources, pro- 
Mote repressive regimes with little chance 
of achieving peaceful political stability. 

A fourth new condition is the experience 
of competition with the Soviet bloc in the 
aid field. Large Russian and East European 
ald programs have been carried out in the 
Middle East and in parte of Africa, Latin 
America, and Asia without Commu- 
nist regimes. Far from having to establish 
showy projects or political slush funds to 
offset Soviet bloc blandishments, this coun- 
try and other Western nations can now col- 
laborate with confidence on long-range de- 
velopment set up on a multilateral 
basis and designed to foster lasting social 
reforms. 

Put all of these factors together and there 
emerges an almost totally new aid pro- 
gram. It would largely scrap military assist- 
ance programs and political slush funds 
aimed to offset Soviet competition in aid. It 
would feature birth control programs, and 
agricultural ald administered by multilateral 
organizations working, at least tacitly, with 
the Soviet bloc, and aiming at social reforms. 

But is there a congressional majority for 
such a program? Well, in Congress, too, there 
has been a transition. More and more, the 
congressional opposition to ald has come, not 
from the House, which tended to favor old- 
fashioned anti-Soviet programs featuring 
military assistance, but from the Senate. 

For example, in 1962 and 1963 the House 
cut administration aid figures in committee 
and again on the floor. But last year, the 
administration figure was approved without 
cuts by a 35-vote majority. This year, with 
the new Congress, the majority for the ad- 
ministration aid igure was 96 votes. 

In contrast, increasing doubts have been 
voiced by Senators, once known as supporters 
of the ald programs who have come to feel 
that the programs are too heavily military, 
and not strong enough in agriculture to do 
much good. This year, for example, amend- 
ments to cut military ald put forward 
by Frank CHURCH, of Idaho, and WAYNE 
Morse, of Oregon, failed of passage by eight 
votes and one vote, respectively. In large 
part because of military emphasis, Chair- 
man J. W. Fursricur of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, a former aid stalwart, did 
not even vote for final passage of the bill on 
Wednesday. 

Given the changing majorities, in fact, the 
Probabllity is not only that a redesigned 
program could pass The prob- 
ability is that only a redesigned program 
can build the new majority that will be 
required if an aid program is to be sustained 
at all. 


Columbus Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 

Mr, WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, each year at this time we testify to 
the high regard in which we hold our 
friends and neighbors of Italian descent. 
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Columbus Day, when we honor the great 
navigator who discovered America, is the 
appropriate time for remembering the 
contributions that have been made to 
our way of life by Italian Americans. 
Christopher Columbus, the discoverer 
of the New World, was first and fore- 
most a sailor. He was born and reared 
in Italy’s Genoa, one of Europe's oldest 
seafaring communities, and as a boy had 
made voyages in the Mediterranean 
where the world’s greatest mariners were 
trained in ancient times and in his own 


days. 

In Lisbon, Portugal, the center of 
European oceanic enterprise, Columbus 
worked as a chartmaker by the time 
he was 24, and shortly afterward, he 
sailed on a long voyage under the Portu- 
guese flag. It was then that he con- 
ceived the idea for the great adventure 
that only a sailor could have planned 
and executed. That was to reach east- 
ern Asia, the Indies, by sailing west. 

It took him 10 years to find support 
for his idea, and of course, he never 
did succeed in it, because a continent 
stood in his way. This continent, which 
he discovered by accident, was named 
for a man who had had nothing to do 
with its discovery. Let we are right in 
honoring Columbus for doing some- 
thing that was unintended, because no 
other sailor had the knowledge, the per- 
sistence, and the dauntless courage to 
find land by sailing thousands upon 
thousands of miles into the vastness of 
the unknown and uncharted ocean. Col- 
umbus has been described by Adm. Sam- 
uel Eliot Morison, the eminent historian 
of U.S. naval operations in World War 
II, as one of the greatest mariners, if 
not the greatest, of all time.” 

The countrymen of Columbus, the Ital- 
ian Americans of the United States, 
have shown much the same ‘intrepid 
courage as their great hero. At the end 
of the last century there were about 
484,000 of them here seeking a better 
life than the one they had known in 
the disrupted agricultural economy of 
the Italian peninsula. By 1910, they 
numbered over 1,343,000. 

In those days, many of them per- 
formed the hardest kind of labor. Yet 
it was not long before their children 
became doctors, teachers, lawyers, 
judges, legislators, and businessmen. As 
a group, Italian Americans, in a re- 
markably short number of years, in dif- 
ficult times, and under severe handicaps, 
have come to take their place in the lead- 
ership of American society. An Italian 
discovered America, and Italian Ameri- 
cans help to lead it and to preserve its 
freedoms. 


Why Does Elbie Jay Give a Dam? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, an- 
other of Mr. Arthur Hoppe's columns 
recently appearing in the San Francisco 
Chronicle will undoubtedly be interest- 
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ing to readers of the Recorp who have 
expressed keen interest in Mr. Hoppe's 
satire. The article follows: 
Wur Dors ELBIE Jay Grve a Dam? 
(By Art Hoppe) 

Howdy there, folks, how yu? Time for 
another tee-vee visit with the rootin’-tootin’ 
Jay family, starring ol’ Elbie Jay—a real fun- 
lovin’ wrangler. Who loves to wrangle just 
for fun, 

As we join up with ol’ Elbie today he's 
let the Congressmen go home, them not hay- 
ing any laws left to pass. And he's taken 
his pretty wife, Birdie-Bird, on that long- 

family vacation to get a well- 
deserved rest. That's him, a-settin’ on the 
porch of the Bide-a-Wee Lodge, relaxin’ in 
the quiet solitude and chewin' on the brim 
of his 5-gallon hat. 

Eua (pleading). Come, Birdie-Bird, let 
us reason together. Just one little ol’ peek 
at the headlines? 

Bmorw-Brmp (firmly). Now, Elbie, you 
promised. You're going to have a complete 
rest. No newspapers, no phone calls and 
no politics whatsoever, It will make a new 
man out of you. 

Ets (gloomily). The old one was doing 
alright. (He leaps to his feet and extends 
his hand as a fellow vacationer strolls past.) 
Howdy there, friend. Let’s press the flesh, 

VACATIONER. Again? But we've shaken 
hands 6 times already this 

ELBIE. I don't want to lose my calluses, 
(Whispering.) Say, you don't happen to 
have a little ol' public opinion poll on you, 
do you? 

Vacationsr. I'm sorry, but as I told you 
before 

Et (grabbing his sleeve). Well, tell me, 
do you approve or disapprove of the way I'm 
handling my job here at Bide-a-Wee Lodge? 

VACATIONER (nervously). Oh, yours doing 
fine, fine. 

Ers (letting him scurry away). Well, 
now, that makes 92 who approve, 2 
percent undecided, and 6 percent who won't 
get no more room service until they see the 
light. Not bad, considerin’ I've only been 
here 4 hours, 

Warrer (puzzled). Here is your sasparilla, 
sir 


ELBIE. Thanks kindly, son, and here's a tip 
for you: vote my way if you want a nice new 
dam in your district. 

Warrer (puzzled). Vote your way, sir? 

Erse, Ask anyone, son. They'll tell you 
that when it comes to bargainin’, ol’ Elbie 
don’t give a dam for nothing. 

Brevre-Brap. Now, Elbie, promised. 
You said you'd do absolutely nothing but sit 
and relax. 

Ersw. And that's all I've done for 4 hours. 
Exceptin’, of course, for reapportionin’ the 
hotel rooms, integratin’ the kitchen, sendin’ 
that sassy desk clerk to Vee-yet-nam and 
takin’ a little stroll across the swimmin’ 
pool. 

Brepie-Birp. Now, Elbie, why don't you go 
commune with nature? Here’s a handful of 
sugar cubes. You can try to make friends 
with the animals. And here's your stick in 
case you succeed. 

Exes. No, it just wouldn't be the same. 
This place is just too fuddy-duddy quiet. 
Say. How'd you like to spend the rest of 
your vacation in a rip-snortin’ spot with 
excitin’ competitive sports, round-the-clock 
games of skill and chance, and a daily festi- 
val of fun-filled events? 

Bravre-Bmp (clapping her hands). 
Elbie, are we going oute to Las Vegas? 

Evsre (happily). Nope. Back to Washing- 
ton. 


Oh, 


Well, tune in to our next episode, folks. 
And meantime, as you mosey down the trail 
of life, remember what Elbie's ol’ granddaddy 
used to say: “Make sure the feller who's 
leading you lays aside his cares and burdens 
now and then. You need the rest.” 
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Political Event Honoring Robert H. Finch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 23, 1965, in Los Angeles, Calif., 
a highly unusual, and I understand en- 
joyable, political event took place in 
which Republican leaders from all over 
the State—and indeed the Nation— 
joined in honoring Robert H. Finch for 
his 20 years of service to the Republi- 
can Party. 

The spirit that evening was one of 
party unity and camaradrie which I feel 
augers very well for the future of our 
GOP. It was also fitting and significant 
that so many people from all branches 
of our party joined together to honor one 
who has in so many ways contributed to 

efforts. 

Senator GEORGE MURPHY, whose bril- 
liant and successful campaign Bob Finch 
directed, was honorary chairman for the 
evening, and the distinguished principal 
speaker was former Vice President Rich- 
ard Nixon, whom Bob has devotedly 
served in years past. 

Bob Finch’s remarks concluding the 
dinner were, I believe, a good indication 
of his abilities and purpose and, I, under 
unanimous consent, include those re- 
marks in the RECORD: 

Remarks oF Bos FINCH 

As each of you can well imagine, this is a 
most thrilling and heartwarming evening 
for me—and for Carol and for the whole 
Pinch family. 

At the same time, I am the first to recog- 
nize that the true reason you are here to- 
night is not just to honor a party worker, but 
to evidence your faith in this party of ours 
and that Republicans are unified and are 
on the move. And, as I look around at this 
wonderful turnout of dedicated Republi- 
cans, I know that the national resurgence of 
our party will begin right here in California. 

Indeed, I believe that the foundation for 
this forward move of Republicanism was 
built right here only last November with the 
great victory of Senator GEORGE MURPHY. 

While it is in the context of Republican 
aspirations that I wish to speak briefly to- 
night, I know you will pardon a personal com- 
ment. It has been my privilege to know and 
work with almost every person in this room, 
and I appreciate your presence more than I 
can possibly convey. And I know you can 
understand particularly how grateful I am 
that Dick Nixon has journeyed here to speak 
as he did tonight. I cherish every one of the 
years when it was my privilege to serve so 
closely with one of the greatest political 
leaders of midcentury America. It is my 
confident belief that his character and com- 
petence are such that his greatest contribu- 
tions to our national fortunes are yet to be 
made. 

As to the junior Senator from California, 
I'm sure in view of the circumstances, not 
one begrudges his absence. I assured him 
today that if I made any small contribution 
to his campaign, the account was paid in full 
when the votes were counted on election 
night. And if I have any message from 20 
years as a party worker, I would like to 
refer to it as Muxpny’s law, which reads 
as follows: “Republicans—take not satisfac- 

tion from a fight well fought—take satisfac- 
tion from winning.” 
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And now may I share, ever so briefly, a 
few basic thoughts about the Republican 
Party which come to mind tonight after two 
decades as a worker in the vineyard. Some 
are obvious, but at this moment when we 
stand on the threshold of new opportunity, 
they may bear repeating. 

I have shared with you the good times and 
bad, our triumphs and defeats. And every 
instinct I have, every insight I may have 
gained from my apprenticeship tells me that 
next year will be a Jandmark in American 
political history. I believe that histortans 
of the future will say that in 1966 the Re- 
publican Party reached its moment of truth, 
They may write that this great and honorable 
party, which once had saved the Union, 
failed its crucial test and declined to a per- 
manent minority, fighting a rearguard ac- 
tion. But I believe they will record instead 
that in 1966 the Republicans turned the 
corner, achieved a broad unity of purpose, 
and recaptured the hearts of the American 
people. 

It is easy to see the obstacles we face: the 
built-in power of incumbency, the harsh 
arithmetic of registration, and a 3-to-2 mi- 
nority position. But look at our advantages: 
First of all, our philosophy which places us 
on the right side of the pivotal Issues of do- 
mestic politics today: the status of the indi- 
vidual and his relationship to an ever-bur- 
geoning mass state, the survival of our 
Federal system of government, and indeed 
the two-party system itself. 

If we are to win, we must win with the 
youth and in the suburbs. By 1980 three 
out of four Americans will live or work in 
the massive suburban areas. And the politi- 
cal dialog of the next decade will be more 
and more concerned with the quality of life 
we will all lead in this environment, Now 
when you speak of quality, you speak of 
subjective and individual choice, taste, and 
alternatives. And if the mass state is to 
move into this area, we are indeed finished 
as a Republic. 

The present leadership of the Democratic 
Party has chosen to propagate the historic 
lie that individuals are unfit to manage their 
own affairs, and must place their lives—which 
belong to God alone—in the hands of all- 
powerful government. We are the party of 
individualism, of personal freedom: we trust 
people to choose for themselves, and this is 
why we—not the Democrats—are truly the 
party of the people. 

Where once the Republican Party saved 
the Union from the States, today it must 
undertake to save the States from increasing 
encroacrkment from Washington. If the his- 
toric role of the States in our Federal system 
is to be preserved, it can only be done by the 
Republican Party. Our opponents have 
abandoned this great issue to us, and left 
us with a very strong position. The people 
will not knowingly tolerate such radical tin- 
kering with the basic structure of our Gov- 
ernment, and I believe they will listen care- 
Tully on this point. 

Perhaps above all else, over the years I have 
come to appreciate how fragile, yet how criti- 
eal, this two-party system of ours is to the 
whole fabric of our unique way of life. For 
without this strong second party, there is no 
effective check on the power of Government, 
no alternative and without a free choice 
there can be no free government, We then 
become not citizens, but subjects. 

Our party's strategic position in 1966 
should, therefore, be a favorable one, be- 
cause it can rest on the time-tested prin- 
ciples of a political philosophy which we all 
share, and which is more relevant and vital 
today than ever before. But we must fight 
on our own grounds, where we will surely win, 
and not again fall into the old Democratic 
trap of waging the contest on phony “issues” 
and labels“ of their choosing, which dis- 
tract us and divide us. ; 

To restore the Republican Party to its 
proper place, to preserve the two-party sys- 
tem, we must, of course, do many things. 
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We must strengthen and improve the all- 
important role of the political volunteer. 
We must find a broader base for political 
fundraising. We must overhaul our tech- 
niques of organization, our machinery for 
getting out the vote. But most important, in 
my opinion, we must modernize our market- 
ing tools so that we are no longer outsold 
in the marketplace of ideas. 

In my opinion, this involves a total re- 
evaluation of our approach to modern com- 
munication and communications media. 
Then we must go on the offensive—we must 
get our story across first, and we must keep 
repeating it in every forum and every medium 
which modern communications can provide. 

We have seen the master of propaganda at 
work in the rose garden, in the East Room. 
on television, on radio, and in the press. We 
have seen his machine seize and hold the 
propaganda initiative 24 hours a day, rele- 
gating us to the futile role of trying to 
answer back, vainly hoping that the truth 
can somehow overtake the fable. 

Bear constantly in mind that where we 
have any weakness, however slight, the op- 
position will seize upon it, exaggerate it— 
and sell it. Right at this moment we are 
the victims of a propaganda 10-strike by the 
Democrats, who have created discouragement 
even in our own ranks by labeling the Re- 
publican Party as the party of disunity. Cer- 
tainly, we have our differences, and may it 
ever be thus. But the Democratic double- 
think hides the fact that the most irreparabie 
disunity exists among the Democrats—<is- 
unity on foreign policy, in the world and in 
this hemisphere; disunity on civil rights; 
disunity in the North, in the South, in the 
cities, and in the States; and most surely of 
all, disunity in California. 

I believe that what we do in 1966 will 
affect the fortunes of the Republican Party 
and this Nation for generations te come. I 
believe with all my heart that 1966 can be 
a year of victory in California—and resur- 
gence—creating a momentum which will 
Startle and waken this Nation. Let us be- 
gin by nailing the Democratic talk of Repub- 
lican disunity once and for all; let us talk 
about the things that unite us, not the things 
that divide us. Let us reject every label ex- 
cept the label of Republican, and let us sell 
our message by radio, by television, by the 
press and by word of mouth—in our meet- 
ings, In our daily associations and in the 
home. What we do and say in California 
will give hope and leadership to citizens 
throughout this Nation. 

I well remember when I was organizing 
Young Republican Clubs on college cam- 
puses, there were many who said that the 
Republicans could not hope to win power in 
the foreseeable future. That was in 1945. 
and the very next year, 1946, we swept into 
control of Congress and captured severni 
statehouses. That year, Dick Nixon first 
went to Congress. Now, 20 years later, there 
are again those who are pessimists, who see 
only the obstacles and overlook the cycle of 
history. In Shakespeare's phrase, There is 
a tide in the affairs of men, which taken at 
the flood leads on to fortune.“ I believe 
there is today a gathering tide which can run 
in our favor, if we but make itso. we must 
take the current when it serves, or lose our 
ventures.” 


We might take as our text these words from 
Lord Tennyson’s Ulysses“: 


“Come, my friends, 
"Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Tho! much is (fallen) much (endures); 
and tho’ we are not now that strength 
which in old days, 

Moved earth and heaven: that which we are, 
we are: 

Strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 


So this, I believe, is our role as a party. 
and this, I hope, is what this evening is à)! 
about. 

Again, my profound thanks to each of you. 
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The Merchant Marine Today Is the 
Achilles’ Heel of Our Nation’s Great- 


ness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, one 
great problem facing the American mer- 
chant marine and the U.S. shipbuilding 
industry, as critics of the maritime task 
force report have pointed out, is the utter 
lack of experience and intimate knowl- 
edge of maritime operations on the part 
of many of those charged with develop- 
ing policies in this complex field. 

It is fashionable now, even in Defense 
circles, to decry the importance of 
American shipping as the logistic arm of 
the Navy in time of emergency. How- 
ever, such derogatory statements do not 
emanate from the one branch of the 
military which has the direct contact 
with our commercial shipping in war— 
the Navy. 

This point is driven home most clearly 
by an article in the October issue of the 
magazine Army, published by the Asso- 
ciation of the U.S. Army. Written by 
Rear Adm. John D. Hayes, U.S. Navy, 
retired, now associated with the Naval 
Institute of Annapolis, the article makes 
a number of definite statements con- 
cerning the need for more, and more 
modern, shipping under the American 
Hag that deserve attention on all levels 
of Government connected in any way 
with operations by sea in peace or war. 
Chosen at random, but very must to the 
Point, are the following statements by 
Admiral Hayes: 

How the war in Vietnam is to bring peace 
to that land, and where and when, all lies 
in the unforeseeable future. But two things 
seem certain; the heavy burden will fall on 
the land forces, and to help them bear it, 
humble merchant ships bring their many 
needs across 7,000 miles of ocean. Where are 
these ships to come from? 

On July 13 the Military Sea Transport 
Service, through the Maritime Administra- 
tion, notified American steamship lines that 
54 cargo vessels were needed immediately to 
load backed-up cargo for Vietnam at the 
porta of Baltimore, Norfolk, New Orleans, 
Beaumont, and Savannah. Of these, 28 were 
to come from subsidized lines, the rest to be 
Victory types from the reserve fieet. 

The number of ships in that call, certain 
to be the first of many, is about one-tenth of 
that of the present U\S.-flag dry-cargo fleet. 
The call came at a time when more than a 
hundred of these vessels were tied up on 
Strike; and when the shortage of licensed 
Officers, especially engineers, is acute. 

These indications of the sad state of the 
US. shipping complex, on which combat 
Operations in Vietnam must depend for sup- 
Port, should be of grave concern to the U.S. 
Army. This state of affairs is the more seri- 
Qus, because, as has been noted, it is largely 
Unrecognized. 

The stark fact is that we do not have now 


Under our own flag the shipping necessary to 
Carry on a Major overseas campaign. A mer- 
has 


arm of defense and a right arm of seapower. 
The U.S. Army may be the first to learn we 
Teally have no seapower despite a nuclear 
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carrier and some Polaris submarines, With- 
out the right arm we will have to depend on 
foreign shipping, and for this we will pay 
heaylly. The heaviest payments, moreover, 
will come from loss of freedom of action. 
Already we dare not blockade North Vietnam 
ports for fear of straining relations with our 
maritime friends. 

Much is heard these days about air move- 
ment of troops. Although combat airlift to 
Vietnam, at this writing, has been limited to 
one battalion, this form of military transport 
is bound to increase. But the giant jet alir- 
craft that will do this work is a voracious 
consumer of fuel which must be transported 
to overseas terminals for the return fiight. 
Airlift, Instead of easing the shipping prob- 
lem, will augment it in our most vulnerable 
area—the tanker fleet. The world supply of 
tankers now exceeds the demand, but there 
is virtually none of this type in the U.S. re- 
serve fleet. 

Support for 500,000 men in Korea, half of 
them Americans, required each day 20,000 
tons of supplies and 125,000 barrels of petro- 
leum products, or two fully loaded dry cargo 
ships and one tanker. This daily supply re- 
quired 350 ships in the transpacific pipeline. 
Another 250 ships were needed in the western 
Pacific for troop movements and support 
from Japan. 

Where are ships in such numbers to come 
from today? A few will be taken from the 
mothballed reserve fleet; a greater number 
will come from the only segment of the US. 
merchant marine in a fair state of health; 
the approximately 300 ships ‘of the subsi- 
dized liner fleet engaged in foreign trade, 
of which only 120 have been built since 
World War II. When these vessels are with- 
drawn from their established routes, mari- 
time nations like Great Britain, Norway and 
Greece will quickly move in to capture this 
last vestige of our export trade. 

In addition to a want of ships, there is an 
even greater shortage of merchant seamen, 
especially licensed officers. Our peacetime 
marine has been declining at the rate of 10 
percent a year but the supply of officers is 
declining even faster, more than 1,200 leav- 
ing the vocation each year with only 700 re- 
placements from all sources, 

The merchant marine today is the Achilles’ 
heel of our Nation's greatness. Americans. 
however. are not a sea- minded people, and 
this fact of life does not disturb them. 
When they think of their merchant marine 
at all, it is with a feeling of annoyance at its 
apparently unsolvable problems, Our states- 
men give evidence of not fully comprehend- 
ing the Nation's need for seapower, and the 
naval profession has certainly not tried hard 
to make it understandable to them. 

The American people must be awakened to 
the imminent peril that want of a fourth arm 
of defense poses to our national security and 
way of life. 


Commemoration of Christopher Columbus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KREBS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, on this day 
set aside for honoring Christopher Co- 
lumbus an uproar comparable to a small- 
scale volcanic eruption has been re- 
corded in my congressional district. 
Three days ago, discovery of a medieval 
map was publicized by Yale University 
in an unconvincing effort to credit some- 
one other than Christopher Columbus 
with the earliest discovery of America. 
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I submit that the disclosure is uncon- 
vincing because it served only to focus 
increased attention and fervor on to- 
day's ceremonies honoring the navigator 
who will continue to be as 
America’s discoverer long after any of 
his detractors, scholarly or otherwise, are 
forgotten. 

I pick no quarrel with any non-Co- 
lumbus claimants to the discovery of 
America, but I do take these few min- 
utes to remind our House Members that 
Columbus undertook and completed at 
least four voyages to our great shores. 
Whether they were the first or not, let 
the quest for proof goon. But for today, 
I join my Columbus-admiring constitu- 
ents in shouting, with proper dialect, 
“Viva Cristoforo Colombo.” 


What Kind of a Nut Is He? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


Or FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time, citizens who are fed up 
with the general erosion of ideals and 
principles which made America the 
great Nation she is, express themselves 
through the written word, rebelling 
against these chippings at the corner- 
stone of democracy. 

Such citizens are Mr. and Mrs. Russell 
R. Towers, of Vero Beach, Fla., in my 
congressional district. 

Mr. and Mrs. Towers have been kind 
enough to bring to my attention a short 
message which shines brilliantly in its 
simplicity and its clarity. 

This message should be made a part 
of the Recorp for the benefit of other 
concerned Americans, 

I include the following from a fine 
newspaper in my congressional district, 
the Vero Beach, Fla., Press Journal, in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Wuat Keb or a Nur Is He? 

He wants to run his own business. 

He wants to select his own doctor, 

He wants to make his own bargains, 

He wants to buy his own insurance. 

He wants to select his own reading matter. 

He wants to provide for his own old age. 

He wants to make his own contracts. 

He wants to select his own charities. 

He wants to educate his children as he 
wishes. 

He wants to make his own investments. 

He wants to select his own friends. 

He wants to provide his own recreation. 

He wants to compete freely in the market- 
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How Soil and Water Conservation 
Affects My Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
recently one of the young men from the 
Seventh Iowa Congressional District was 
awarded first place in the regional soil 
conservation speech contest. This 
speech, entitled How Soil and Water 
Conservation Affects My Future,“ reflects 
the creative thinking that is going on in 
the minds of our young people. I feel 
this presentation is worthy cnough to 
call to the attention of my colleagues. 

The speech follows: 

How Som AND WATER CONSERVATION AFFECTS 
My FUTURE 
(By Eddie Wiederstein) 


And God said, “Let the earth bring forth 

grass, the herb yielding seed and the fruit 
tree yielding fruit after its kind whose seed 
is in itself, upon the earth, and it was so.” 
This was the beginning of agriculture and 
so, for countless ages, the destiny of man 
was tied to the soll. 
When the pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
Rock in 1620, the area which makes up the 
first 48 States had about 800,000 Indians and 
1,904 million acres of land. In this Indian 
paradise, where the braves hunted, fished, 
and fought, they had a very precious pos- 
session—that was 2,400 acres of land for 
every man, woman, and child in the Indian 
tribes. At the beginning of the 18th century 
we had 5 million people and 400 acres of land 
per person, With our 190 million people 
today the area per person is only 10 acres, 
and 3 million people are being added every 
year, With our population growing the way 
it is, by the end of the century we will be 
down to an average of 5 acres per person. 
These population figures indicate that if 
our people are to continue to have three 
square meals a day, we will have to increase 
production at least 50 percent. Two ways 
to approach this problem are birth control— 
or produce more food. 

The acre is a very elastic unit. 
farming and research are making it bigger 
every year. We have 62 million more people 
today than 35 years ago, and yet people eat 
better today from that same amount of crop- 
land. 

Dr. Browning of the Iowa State University 
stated recently that the use of water for 
agriculture, industry, and recreation will 
triple by the end of the century. If we, the 
people of America are to remain in a land of 
plenty, we must conserve our main re- 
sources—soll and water. 

Have you stood on the bank of a stream 
after a heavy rain and noticed how the water 
is colored? It's dark because soll is mixed 
with the water, Since white men began cul- 
tivating Iowa soils, about 100 years ago, 
billions of tons of soil have been carried away 
by water. We live in a State that is primarily 
a farming State. Nearly three-fourths of the 
total area of Iowa is cultivated cropland. 
Much of Iowa's prosperity depends upon the 
production of good crops. This in turn de- 
pends upon the productivity of the soll. So 
soll conservation is important to ali of us. 

Water—Why is it so important that we 
conserve it for crop use? Water is as vital 
to crops as blood is to the human body. One 
of the main contributing factors for our high 
crop yields of the past several years has been 
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the abundance of moisture in the subsoil and 
rain during the growing season, Moisture is 
the most important factor affecting crop 
yield. The moisture used to produce a crop 
may come from rain or from soil moisture 
stored from previous rains. Did you know it 
takes 5,000 gallons of water to produce one 
bushel of corn? 

If you take a pail full of water and throw 
it out fast along the top of the ground, it 
will wash. But if you pour out the same 
amount of water slowly, it wont wash away 
the loose pieces of soil. That's why water 
that flows fast will wash or erode land more 
than water that flows slowly. The faster the 
water flows, the more soll it will take with it. 
Since the farmer can’t do much about the 
weather, he can't control these factors. As 
someone said, “Everybody talks about the 
weather, but nobody does anything about it.“ 
There is nothing we can do to change the 
weather, but we can do a great deal about 
what rain does to our land. 

Plant cover prevents erosion since it helps 
to stop and hold individual raindrops where 
they fall. Stopping a raindrop is like try- 
ing to catch a miniture bomb. The result 
of a drop of water falling on bare soil some- 
what resembles the action of an exploding 
bomb. Each raindrop digs a small hole in 
the ground surface. The loosened soil can 
then be easily washed away. If the rain- 
drop is to be held where it falls, it must be 
“dammed up” and stored. To store water 
on the soil surface, we can make a series of 
small dams by farming on the contour, strip 
farming, terracing, using sodded waterways, 
and farm ponds. These not only help hold 
the water where it is needed but help keep 
productive topsoil in place. Runoff water 
must be made to take a slow undestructive 
course if erosion is to be prevented. For 
each inch of topsoil lost the production of 
corn decreases about 5 bushels per acre. 
Nearly all erosion takes place when soil is 
unprotected by vegetation. 

Fertility—Why should it be increased and 
maintained at a high level? Crops and leach- 
ing have removed many of the nutrients 
that were once available. As the general 
use of fertilizers has increased, so has our 
average crop yields. 

Plant nutrients, like ingredients for a cake, 
must be in balance. When there is not 
enough of any one nutrient, crops will suf- 
fer. When a certain nutrient is needed, it 
must be added. Subsoil moisture and man- 
agement ability should be considered in de- 
ciding the amount of fertilizers to apply 
after a reliable soll test has been taken. 

Conservation doesn't cost, it pays. Corn 
yields average from 5 to 15 bushels per acre 
more on fields where sound conservation 
practices are carried out. But this does not 
mean that conservation farming is simple 
and easy. A farmer must make plans to 
fit his individual farm and farm operations. 
In planning, a farmer must try to do three 
things: Plan for wise use of all his land, 
plan to build up and hold productivity of 
his soil, and prevent soil and water loss. 
The Soil Conservation Service, Extension 
Service, and Vocational Agriculture Depart- 
ments help farmers plan and apply soil con- 
3 and good land management prac- 

ces. 

Conservation means not only higher yields 
and a better farm, but also greater income 
for farmers and businessmen, reduced flood 
damages, better hunting and fishing, and a 
more productive and beautiful country for 
us and for future generations. Conserva- 
tion works for us, for our security, and for 
the future well-being of those who follow us. 

We must decide whether we will be faith- 
ful stewards or unworthy servants. 

Remember—America is our land. Our 
soil is our future. Once it is lost, the land, 
like freedom, can be regained only by bitter 
struggle. 
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Consider the future, plan well, then farm 
wisely. 

We must not forget the past, great nations 
have flourished and then died, not because 
of their lack of military might, but because 
they wasted their heritage of rich fertile 
lands. My future and the Nation's future 
depends on a fertile and productive soil. 


Rail Merger Decried 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, in a let- 
ter to the editor of the Washington Post, 
September 18, Edward Hart expressed 
thoughts with respect to pending giant 
mergers in our economy that are worthy 
of consideration. 

The author is consultant to an anti- 
merger group. 

The text of his letter follows: 

RAIL MERCER DECRIED 


In the ConcressionaL Recoap of Septem- 
ber 9, under the heading “Giant Rail Merger 
Intelligently Opposed," Representative AL- 
vin O'Konsxr, Republican, of Wisconsin 
states in an introduction to a news article 
he placed in the Recorp that such proposals 
(as the merger of the C. & O. with the Nor- 
folk & Western) bring up the question 
whether the hierarchies of our big corpora- 
tions are not doing more to socialize our 
economy than the Communists.” 

I heard the same idea propounded a quar- 
ter of a century ago by that remarkable old 
nabob Eaton in his suite in New 
York's Biltmore Hotel during the Roosevelt- 
Willkie campaign. 

Time has jaded in my mind the exact 
quotes, but I remember so well the thrust 
of Mr. Eaton's conversation and what he 
said is pertinent to the subject at hand— 
the merger of the N. & W. and the C. & 0— 
which comes so close on another proposed 
merger—the Pennsylvania with the New York 
Central. 

The Cleveland banker said in effect that 
he supported Roosevelt because he could call 
less than 10 men on the phone and that 
these men controlled, although they did 
not own, more than $50 billion of Amer- 
ica’s assets, Mr. Eaton confided that he was 
no longer a young man and that the de- 
pression had cut him down to his last $30 
or $40 million. He said that he had de- 
cided to devote the rest of his days to edu- 
cating” this powerful little group of men. 
He felt that they must show more public 
responsibility commensurate with their enor- 
mous economic power. 

I recall clearly that he stated that if 
those men with such great financial and 
economic power in America did not learn 
what Roosevelt knew and what Representa- 
tive O’Konsxr has so well expressed in the 
Recorp that it was but a short step from 
thelr control of these vast American assets 
to control by the state. 

Mr. Eaton stated flatly that he did not 
want socialism and he did not think that 
Roosevelt did either. He added that Roose- 
velt had saved these men from socialism and 
yet they did not realize it. Today not only 
the G. & O. but also the B. & O. are under 
Mr. Eaton's suzerainty. 

If we have but two rail systems— 
the Penn-Central and the N. & W.-C. & O.— 
operating in the heartland of America’s in- 
dustrial complex, I would remind those who 
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seek gigantic mergers such as I have men- 
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October 20, Wednesday: Afternoon alli- 


tioned of Mr, Eaton’s remarks of long ago ance coffee hour and meeting 1 p.m. and 


that it is but a short step from their po- 
sition to state socialism, 
Epwart Harr. 


Bulletin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I received a most gracious and felicitous 
letter from Rev. Bradford Gale, D. D., 
pastor of the United First Parish Church 
in Quincy, Mass., and close friend of 
Congressman PHILIP PHILBIN. Reverend 
Gale is one of the most respected and 
admired citizens of my district and I 
would like to commend him for his fine 
efforts in behalf of the members of his 
congregation and all with whom he 
comes in contact. I know my colleagues 
as well as the thousands of people read- 
ing the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp will be 
interested in the activities of this his- 
toric church, the final resting place of 
former Presidents John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams, and am including the 
church bulletin for September and Octo- 
ber 1965, as follows: 

Untrep FST PARISH CHURCH IN QUINCY 
(UNTTARIAN), GATHERED 1636 

“A Modern Church With Deep Roots" 
(BULLETIN FOR SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 1965) 

THE PULPIT—AN INVITATION TO WORSHIP 

“Worship is the celebration of the worth- 
Tul.” 

September 19; Sermon, “Why Are We So 
Anxious." Concerning the roots of anxiety 
in the contemporary world; and the fear o 
fallure and what it does to us. A 

September 26: Sermon, “My Name Is Zak.” 
What's in a name? In our name? 

October 3; Sermon, “Continuing Monkey 
Trials.” A time revisited. 

October 10: Sermon, “The Last Adams." 
A tribute to the thought and writings of the 
forgotten Adams who was the last of the 
famous family to worship regularly in our 
meetinghouse short years ago. At the re- 
quest of the Unitarian Fellowship in Fal- 
mouth, Dr. Gale will preach the same ser- 
mom there in the evening. 

October 17: Sermon, “A Closer Look at 
Ecumenics.” What is really happening in 
Rome? Does real ecumenicity mean the at- 
talnment of a reunited Christendom or the 
achieyement of the Church Universal? 

October 24: Sermon, “Why the Future of 
United Nations Is a Concern of Religion “ 
Tribute in a significant year of anniversary. 

October 31: All Souls Sermon, “Undiscov- 
ered Country.” Communion Sunday. Sci- 
ence and the new metaphysics. Is all meta- 
Physics pure sentimentality? 

What's going on? 

September 26, Sunday: Adults for Action 
will meet in the evening at the church, 

October 6, Wednesday: Alliance Board and 
Fragment Society 10 a.m. at the church. 

October 13, Wednesday: Evening alliance 
dinner and meeting. Mrs. Minot F. Inman 
Will speak on “Doolittle Universalist Home 
for Aged.” Illustrated. 

October 19, Tuesday; Monthly meeting of 
the board of assessors 7:30 p.m. 


1:45 p.m. Film entitled “The Swamplands” 
followed by talk on Pollution“ by Mrs. Wil- 
Ham E. Huyghe and “Bird Migration” by 
Mrs. Frederic N. Manley. 

October 21: United Nations dinner and 
meeting 6:30 pm. Joint meeting with 
League of Women Voters, Speaker: Louis 
Lyons of Harvard University and news com- 
mentator on channel 2. Subject; Inter- 
national Cooperation.” 

October 28, Thursday: Historical Society 
dinner and meeting 6:30 p.m. 

October 28, Thursday: Needlework in- 
gathering with luncheon at 12:30 pm. 

Rummage sale 

The Afternoon Alliance will hold their fall 
sale on October 7 from 10 a.m, to 2 p.m. 
Helpers are needed on Wednesday the 6th 
as well as Thursday. For rummage pick- 
up call the church office, 773-1290 or Mrs. 
Donald K. Mackay, 472-0017. 


Annual all church jair 


The annual all church fair will have a 
new look in 1965. Ata planning meeting at 
the home of Miss Mary McCrillis it was de- 
cided to hold the fair on Saturday, December 
4 from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. with a luncheon 
Served at noon, On sale will be jewelry, 
Christmas novelties and gifts, household ar- 
ticles, food and candy, handcrafted articles, 
white elephant, knitted goods, and articles 
of interest to children. The committee 
hopes for 100 percent participation of the 
church members and will appreciate any 
offers of talents or time that may be given 
to make the falr a success. Entertainment 
for children will be provided. General 
chairmen are Mr. and Mrs, Clarence P. 
Cassidy. 

Interchurch course, “Facts of Life and Love“ 
jor parents and teens 


Our religious education department will 
be among those sponsoring a series of eve- 
ning sessions for teens on “Facts of Life and 
Love“ which is the basic text which will be 
available to parents as well as their youth. 

September 29, Wednesday: At Quincy 
Point Church, preview for parents. 

October 10, Sunday, 7 pm.: Bethany 
Church, film and group discussion with four 
medical doctors on “The Physiological As- 
pects.” 

October 17, Sunday: Group discussion with 
social workers and counselors on “The So- 
ciological and Psychological Aspects.” 

October 24, Sunday: Group discussions 
with ministers on “The Religious Aspects.” 

October 27, Wednesday: At Quincy Point 
Church. Appraisal of the course by parents 
and leaders. 

Hospitality hosts 

September 12; Mrs. William C. Edwards and 
Mrs. Harold R. Fratus. 

September 19: Mr. and Mrs. C. Henry 
Johnson. 

September 26: Mr. and Mrs, William W. 
Leavitt. 

October 3: Mrs. Mildred F. Cosimini, Miss 
A. Loulse Stetson. 

October 10: Mrs. Richard C. Babson and 
son, John Babson, 

October 17; Mr, and Mrs. Richard K. Pat- 
terson. 

October 24: 
Cassidy. 

October 31: Miss Olga Carlson and Miss 
Mary L. McCrillis, 

Mrs. William C. Edwards and Mrs, Allen 
P. Miller will be hostesses for the social hour 
following the church service on October 3. 

Throughout the month of September, the 
ushers will be: Harry W. Anderson, Robert 
A. Crown, Wililam W. Leavitt, and Robert 
S. Leonard. For the month of October: Ed- 
win L. Curtis, Wiliam C. Edwards, Jr., Ar- 
thur D. Meister and Thomas F. Wiggin, Ir. 
On October 24 Lewis N. Curtis will substi- 


Mr, and Mrs. Clarence P. 
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tute for his son, Edwin L. Curtis. C. Willis 
Garey will be at the door. 

Parish notes 


We received word during the summer that 
the U.S. Department of the Interior, through 
its National Park Service, has decided to pro- 
ceed to a formal consideration of this church 
for possible national recognition by the Na- 
tional Survey of Historic Sites and Buildings 
under its theme on architecture. This de- 
cision was reached as a result of the recent 
architectural report made by Mr. Wrenn of 
NPS currently assigned to the important 
renovation project at the Adams Mansion. 
Our church historian, Mr. William C. Ed- 
wards, was a considerable help to Mr. Wrenn 
in organizing the report. 

Look for the multiple ad in all the Boston 
papers Saturday, September 18, on the 
church page, which will announce our 
church services along with those of more 
than 30 Unitarlan-Universalist Churches of 
this area, This is a cooperative project of 
the Massachusetts Bay District, 

We received during the summer a gift of 
$1,000 from the will of the late Mrs. Frank 
B. Kenney, who passed away April 11, 1965. 

The impressive annual report of the city of 
Quincy just issued carries an imposing pic- 
ture of the church belfry on the cover and a 
brief account of its rebuilding last spring. 
A total of 714 Individuals of the community 
donated $27,650 to the project. The city 
report also includes an extensive account of 
the work of our church historian, who is also 
city historian, Mr. Edwards, for the Board 
of Managers of Historic Places. Copies of 
the city report will be found in the parish 
house for distribution. 

October 12 is annual Open House Day at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Denominational 
Headquarters. President Dana M. Greeley 
extends a cordial invitation to all to become 
acquainted with our national church leaders 
and the great work of our fellowship. 

All local parishes are asked to give 11 per- 
cent of their operating budget to support de- 
nominational activity and extension. If we 
were to meet this obligation, our contribu- 
tion would be $3,872. Many New England 
churches do meet this total share. 

There is a strong possibility that we will 
be invited to cooperate with the new feld 
education project of Tufts University for its 
graduate students in theology at Crane as a 
part of the university curriculum in train- 
ing students for the liberal parish ministry. 
If this eventuates we will be assigned two 
first-year students in the graduate school of 
theology to work here in various activities of 
our parish life. 

Dr. Gale will attend an interfaith seminar 
for clergy on Vietnam October 1 at Boston 
University; and he will address the annual 
Quincy Parent-Teachers Conference on Edu- 
cation at Atlantic Junior High School Octo- 
ber 9 on “New Federal Money and Its Im- 
plications,” 

About 75 persons attended the simple Al- 
bert Schweitzer memorial service in the 
meetinghouse September 12. Mayor Amelio 
Della Chiesa and Pastor Hult of the Lutheran 
Church on the Rock, were the community 
speakers. Dr. Gale officiated. 

The Library and Book Shop Committee 
plans a special display at the first fellow- 
ship hour October 3 after church. It will 
feature the latest Beacon Press publications. 

Felicitations 

Kenneth Grant Happel, of Weymouth, and 
Suzanne Eliot Sargent were united in mar- 
riage in the meetinghouse September 11, 1965. 

Thomas Albert Keto, of Emerald, Wis., and 
Carla Jean Smith were united in marriage 
in the meetinghouse September 12, 1965, 

Memorial flowers 


September 12: Given in loving memory of 
Mr. E. DeChene and Mr. Gilman O. 
Burrell by their wives, Mrs. George E. De- 
Chene and Mrs. Gilman O. Burrell. 
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September 19: Given by Mrs. Eric C. Patch 
in loving memory of her husband, Mr. Eric 
C. Patch. 

September 26: Given by the Florence 
Faxon Fund in memory of Mrs. Annie Faxon 
and Mr. Harold Faxon, 

October 3: Given in memoriam by Mr. and 
Mrs, C. Henry Johnson and Miss Norma M. 
Johnson, 

October 10: Given by Mr. and Mrs, Harry 
W. Anderson in loving memory of their 
parents. 

October 17: Given by Mr. and Mrs. George 
H. Bonsall in memoriam. 

October 24: Given by the Burgin family in 
nee memory of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 


2 31: Given by Miss Charlotte Rat- 
cliffe in loving memory of her parents. 
Church school opens September 26 


The prospectus of our parish school will 
be in your hands by the end of the week. 
We hope you will share it with friends and 
neighbors who may be looking for our kind 
of church school for their children. Mr. 
Florida leaves us in January so he and Vir- 
ginla McDermott are codirecting the school 
for the first half year. Mrs. McDermott will 
become director when Mr. Florida leaves. 

We need at least two more volunteer 
teachers, 

Opening day schedule—September 26: 

Reception to parents and pupils by the 
church school committee: 10 a.m. 

Class orientation—preschoo] through high 
school: 10:30 a.m, 

Religious education committee 

Mrs. Russell Spalding, chairman; Mrs, 
Carol Cahill, Mrs. William Berchen, Mrs, 
Lawrence Guppy, Mrs. Richard Berger, Mrs. 
Edmund Bregoli, Mr. William C. Edwards, JT., 
Mr. Robert Florida, ex-officio, Mrs. Joseph 
McDermott, ex-officio, Dr. Bradford E. Gale, 
ex-officio. 

The charm of a star 


(Star Island has done this to Unitarians 
for generations. Ginny McDermott was our 
delegate to the Religious Education Insti- 
tute, and the following resulted from a group 
experience in creative worship Ginny led.) 
It was whole out there in time, for me; 
“When the sun shadows were short. 

“Even the rocks seemed really one 
all around me 
below me 
above me. 
“The low tided seaweed, one amorphous 
mass— 
even the gull 
on his spindly legs 
Teasting on clam. 

“And the water hugging it all. 

“And the water hugging it all. 

“I climbed the rocks with determined 


gait 
“Straining till I reached that one 
my heart thought right. 
“I paused, stood straight— 
“Why am I here? 
“I sat down on this granite throne and 
sat straight. 
hearing, 


“Majesty of it all. 
“And then I chuckled; 
“For a moment it seemed as though 
“I was the center of it all.” 
—Virginia McDermott. 
FROM THE ANNUAL VERMONT SERMON “CAROLS 
IN THE SKY” (A MEDITATION) 

“Flee as a bird to your mountain 

For a bird of the air shall carry your voice, 

And that which hath wings shall tell the 
matter. - Old Testament. 

There is a seeing and a telling far beyond 
that of the mind with its preoccupation with 
the outwardly real and obvious, This has 
been the secret of through the ages 
a dangerous secret. Out of bounds it is a 
kind of insanity, I suspect. But within the 
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controls of mental discipline, verification, 
and a healthy skepticism, its extended in- 
sights are the jewels of the spirit. This is the 
wisdom that the poet and the mystic add to 
life. “How the seasons blend,” writes Up- 
dike, “So still, summer is fettered 
to a solar will—yet plans for nests are hatch- 
ing when the northern nation looks white 
to men.” 

This is awareness far beyond philosophy. 
Even Henry Miller whom no one could ever 
accuse of being a sentimentalist, at least in 
the Victorian sense, can say, “I know that 
everything underneath this mess is marvel- 
ous. I'm sure of it. We're all trying to 
grind lenses. Someday the lens is going to 
be perfect. And then we're all going to see 
clearly what a staggering, wonderful, beauti- 
ful world this really is. The mind sees only 
what it is told. But when you have an in- 
spiration, your mind takes a vacation, and 
you turn it over to an unknowable power 
that takes possession of you and things hap- 
pen.” Is this a grand sense, or nonsense and 
madness? Well, who can say? All we know 
is that we don't believe in God because we 
want rewards for a superficial kind of right- 
eousness. We want to be righteous because 
we can't be happy any other way—God or 
not—and it's only then that we come to 
know Him. Vermont always intoxicates me 
with this kind of spiritual LSD. It gives me 
hallucinations. Yet when you “open up” 
in this sense, and become truly bold and 
honest, throw away all artificialities, and 
retaste the wild, exotic morn of nature, and 
look about you just for the pleasure of look- 
ing. Then you hear voices and read a 
language which was just “Greek” to you 

before, 

No life is complete without moments like 
these. And this ts the value of a worship 
experience like this which is our mountain 
in the heart of the busy city."—-BEG. 


ONE WAY OR ANOTHER 


John Donne (1573): “God, who, when He 
could not get into me, by standing, and 
knocking, by His ordinary means of entering, 
by His word, His mercies, hath applied His 
judgments, and shaked the house, this body, 
with agues and palsies, and set this house on 
fire, with fevers and calentures, and fright- 
ened the master of the house, my soul, with 
heavy apprehensions, and so made entrance 
into me.” 

Clarence R. Skinner: “Religion is not nec- 
essarily good. It may be bigoted, supersti- 
tious, reactionary and even cruel. On the 
other hand it may be broad, rational, pro- 
gressive and merciful. The latter kind is 
the world's most precious possession. The 
world is in desperate need of the right kind 
of religion, It is of the utmost importance 
that we help to create it.“ 

Henry Miller: “The creative life is Ascen- 
sion’—passing beyond oneself.“ 

Adlai Stevenson: “What counts now is not 
Just what we are against, but what we are for. 

Who leads us is less important than what 
leads us—what convictions, what courage, 
what faith—win or lose. A man doesn't save 
a century or a civilization, but a militant 
group wedded to a principle, can.” 


Henry Miller: “Knowledge without action 
leads to sterility. The great ones do not 
set up offices, charge fees, give lectures, or 
write books. To be sick, to be neurotic, is 
to ask for guarantees. We carry Heaven and 
Hell with us; we are the cosmogonic build- 
ers. We have choice—and all creation is our 
range. The most effective propaganda for 
truth is the force of personal example.” 


“The inherent potential in every man for 
good is consistent with the hard facts of 
psychology. The continuing failure of tra- 
ditional penal methods is due to a nega- 
tive philosophy of deterrence.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues a very commendable 
editorial by the eminent columnist, Allan 
Keller, which appeared in the New York 
World-Telegram of October 11. 

This legislation was introduced by 
Chairman Oren Harris of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on January 19, 1965. I was 
happy to support the legislation as a 
member of the committee as well as to 
vote for it on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
editorial: 

Ler’s Have HEALTH CENTERS 
(By Allan Keller) 

At second glance, the pronouncement. of 
the Harvard doctors decrying President 
Johnson's proposed centers for stroke, heart 
disease, and cancer is dangerously close to 
being the most callous statement Ive read 
in a long time. 

When I first saw the words they jolted 
me, but a layman is so conditioned to ac- 
cepting the advice of medical men I let them 
le doggo for a few days. But I found my- 
self whirling them around in my brain at 
odd moments when not otherwise busy. 
They just don’t sound right. 

Just because a committee of old Crimson 
physicians says 72 percent of heart disease 
deaths, 55 percent of cancer deaths and 80 
percent of stroke deaths occur after age 65 
and that the L.B.J.-promoted centers would 
not measurably decrease the death rate is 
no reason to swallow their opinion. 

I'd hate like the deuce to be lifted from an 
ambulance and put in a bed they were 
supervising. They'd probably put my age, 
medical infirmity, and perhaps my income 
through an IBM machine to see if it was 
worth while to operate. 

To write off 28 percent of heart deaths, 
45 percent of cancer deaths and 20 percent of 
stroke deaths is carrying statistics too far 
for my liking. 

Of course, the real point here is that the 
United States is big enough and rich enough 
to have guns and butter, or medical centers 
for the young and old both, We've put 
through the laws for more social security 
which will give us a leg up on the cost of 
the new centers, What doesn't come from 
that source can come from Government 
sources now wasted on reckless projects and 
from private foundations now siphoning a 
considerable portion of their funds into 
zany programs abroad. 

We are a very lucky nation. We don't have 
to say it's either the young or the old. It 
can be both and I don't want a bunch of 
doctors—no matter how able—to issue 
Schlersinger-type statements that papa 
knows best who ls going to be helped and 
who isn’t. 

In a catastrophe, such as an explosion 
where hundreds are injured, physicians must 
decide instantaneously which victims can be 
saved and which are beyond succor, To 
spend time on the latter at the expense of 
the former would be foolish. But we don't 
have this sort of devil's choice with the LB.. 
centers. 

“Postponement of premature death is the 
crucial matter,“ says the Harvard medical 
team. Of course it is. The life of a man in 
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his twenties or thirties is certainly worth 
more to society than that of one in his sixties 
or seventies. 

Under medicare we'll have to pay for the 
care of those beyond 65 who can't afford it 
and many who can. That's bad enough, in 
one way, because it means a breakdown of 
family loyalties and responsibilities. But it 
is worse to think we are going to have so 
many old people who may be crippled and 
damaged by the three chief killers of our 
times who might—with more study and ex- 
perimentation in the laboratories—be not 
only old but hale and hearty. 

What a magnificent outlook it would be if, 
as a result of the work of these proposed 
centers, we would seldom hear old people 
pray to die. We all know there is no way 
to cheat the old fellow with the scythe for- 
ever, but I would hate to have it on my 
conscience that I sloughed off the rights of 
the aged in a country as rich and warm- 
hearted as ours, 

Let us have new pediatric centers, new 
institutions for young mothers and all the 
other places where the young in years can be 
insured a better chance. But let us not 
return to the ways of the Indians and send 
our aged out into the desert with a sack of 
meal to die alone. 


Labor Attorney Raps Martin King 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

Say Ir STRAICHT—LABOR ATTORNEY Raps 

Martin Kinc 
(By Victor Lasky) 

New Yore.—Louls Waldman, a leading 
labor attorney, has sharply criticized Dr. 
Martin Luther King for advocating civil dis- 
obedience as a means of combating “unjust 
laws.” He that the civil rights 
leader's so-called nonviolent technique ac- 
tually leads to violence by provoking vio- 
lence. 

Waldman, long a supporter of civil rights 
for Negroes, voiced his views in an article 
published in the New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal. The article was in response 
to a speech before New York lawyers in which 
Dr, King had outlined his program for civil 
disobedience as a means of achieving not 
only civil rights but to remedy all injustices. 

Dr. King was asked whether he thought 
“there is a right to disobey an unjust law” 
in those places “where the Negroes actually 
have the right to vote.” This was his 
answer: 

“There may be a community where Negroes 
have the right to vote, but there are still 
unjust laws in that community. There may 
be unjust laws in a community where peo- 
ple in large numbers are voting, and I think 
wherever unjust laws exist people on the 
basis of consciences have a right to disobey 
the laws.” 

According to Louls Waldman: “If this 
Philosophy were accepted and carried out by 
the 20 million American Negroes, it would 
be enough to disorganize our entire society 
and produce an intolerable chaos and a de- 
nial of individual liberty to every other 
American * * thé uences of Dr. 
King's program, if allowed to continue, would 
be disastrous to our Nation.” 

Waldman concluded: 
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“Whether Dr. King knows it or not, or wills 
it or not, the policy of perpetual crisis, or 
provoking tensions,“ as he calls it, and of 
civil disobedience, are disastrous to the Ne- 
gro people themselves, to civil liberties and 
to constitutional government. Such a policy 
flies in the teeth of the very purpose of our 
Constitution, which is clearly stated in the 
preamble to be, among other things, to in- 
sure domestic tranquility. 

“It is time that the organized bar is heard 
on this question. It is time that we tell Dr. 
King and his devotees that the rule of law 
will and must prevail, that violators of the 
law. however lofty their aims or position in 
society, are not above the law. Correction 
of injustices by intimidation, by extra-legal 
means, or inspired by fear of violence cannot 
longer be continued.” 


Consumers Get a Break 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
excise tax cut is having the anticipated 
good effect on the Nation's economy. 

A special report by the Council of 
Economic Advisers to President Johnson 
shows that American industry and busi- 
ness were fair with the public in hand- 
ling of the excise tax cut which went 
into effect last July. 

The Lewiston, Maine, Sun reports: 

It is to the full credit of the major part of 
American industry that it chose to cooper- 
ate willingly and that the consumers were 
given a break. 


Their editorial will be of general in- 
terest and I place it in the Recorp at 
this point: 

{From the Lewiston (Maine) Sun, Sept. 27, 
1965 


CONSUMERS Gor A Break 

A special report by the Oouncil of Eco- 
nomic Advisers to President Johnson shows 
that American industry and business, by and 
large, played fairly with the public in the 
handling of the excise tax cut which went 
into effect July 1. 

The Council has conducted three special 
surveys of prices and the impact of the 
excise tax reduction since the latter went 
into effect. Its latest finding is that 90 per- 
cent of the $11.7 billion cut is being passed 
on to the consumers in the form of lower 
prices. 

It is interesting to note the exceptions: 
Manufacturers of golfing equipment left the 
prices unchanged and three quarters of them 
pocketed the tax cut. Makers of phonograph 
records passed on about half of the cut. 
Makers of pens, automatic pencils, and 
matches did not pass on any of the tax cut 
to their customers. 

Actually, the congressional act which 
sliced into excise taxes in order to stimulate 
the economy did not spell out the passing 
on of the cut in lowered prices. But the 
President made it clear from the start 
he had that in mind and expected industry 
to cooperate. 

In a sense, industry had a moral obliga- 
tion to let their customers benefit, but no 
legal requirement to do so. It is to the full 
credit of the major part of American indus- 
try that it chose to cooperate willingly and 
that the consumers were given a break. 
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The excise tax cut is having the anticipated 
good effect on the Nation’s economy. That 
will encourage more action in the same 
direction in January, when con- 
siders another portion of the President's pro- 
gram. 


The 89th Congress: Building the Great 
Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNN E. STALBAUM 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an ad- 
dress by my Wisconsin colleague and 
very good friend, Representative CLEM- 
ENT J. ZABLOCKI, before the ninth annual 
Democratic Party Jefferson-Jackson- 
Kennedy Day dinner at Racine, Wis., on 
Sunday, October 10, 1965. 

Congressman ZABLOCKI traced the leg- 
islative record of the 89th Congress in 
its first session and voiced praise for Wis- 
consin Democrats who gave their com- 
plete support and assistance to their 
representatives. 

He told his audience that if the second 
session is as determined as the first, it 
will likely rank in history as this coun- 
try’s most productive and significant 
Congress of all times. 

The full text of Representative Za- 
BLOCKI's speech follows: 

THE 89TH CONGRESS: BUILDING THE GREAT 
Socterr 


(Speech of Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI of 
Wisconsin, before the ninth annual Demo- 
cratic Party Jefferson-Jackson-Kennedy 
Day dinner, Racine, Wis., October 10, 1965) 
My friends, it is indeed a pleasure for me 

to be with you tonight, to celebrate’ to- 

gether the origins of the great political 
party—the Democratic Party—to which we 
belong. 

I want to thank Jim Arena, your Racine 
County chairman, for his kind invitation to 
me. It certainly is a privilege to be able 
to be among so many fine Democrats—and 
Democratic officeholders. 

We all are aware of the outstanding job 
being done by Pat Lucey as the Lieutenant 
Governor of our State, and by Bronson La- 
Follette as attorney general. It is reassur- 
ing to all of us to know that men of their 
caliber are providing leadership for our party 
in this State. 

Although at present an outlander holds 
the Wisconsin governorship, I am confident 
that there will be a Democrat sitting in the 
executive mansion in Madison before very 
long. And what is more, I think that Dem- 
ocrat is here with us tonight. 

I also want to apprise all of you First Dis- 
trict Democrats on the job your Congress- 
man, LYNN SraLaaum, is doing in Washing- 
ton. 

Of course, that will come as no surprise 
to you, since you are aware of the outstand- 
ing achievements of LYNN as a Wisconsin 
State senator. You all know of his broad 
knowledge of governmental procedures, his 
expertise in matters of taxation and agricul- 
ture, and his leadership of the Democrats in 
Wisconsin's Legislature. 

These amply earned him the opportunity 
to represent the people of this area in the 
Congress of the United States. 
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Al 
relatively short time, Congressman 
BaumM's abilities have become widely recog- 
nized in Congress and throughout the Fed- 
eral Government. He has earned the rep- 
utation of being one of the hardest working 
Members of the House of Representatives. 

He has gained the respect and admiration 
of his fellow members for his dedication to 
duty in his committee assignment on the 
House Agriculture Committee. LYNN is 
considered the top expert on dairy legisla- 


amendments to the omnibus farm bill. 

Just as we are proud of Congressman 
STaLsaum and our other Democratic office- 
holders, we can be proud of our party 
affiliation. 

Our Democratic Party is the Nation’s 
oldest; in fact, it was born almost at the 
same time as our revered Constitution. 
The Democratic Party is our Nation's larg- 
est—a truly national party, with represent- 
atives at all levels of government in every 
State of the Union. 

But most important of all—the Demo- 
cratic Party is the party of greatness. This 
greatness la exemplified in the two outstand- 
ing Democratic Presidents whom we honor 
in a special way today: Thomas Jefferson and 
Andrew Jackson. 

Jefferson, as we know, was the great 
political philosopher. His ideas shaped the 
democratic form of government which we 
enjoy today. The principles which he 
enunciated in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and his other writings even today pro- 
vide an inspiration to those seeking freedom 
from tyranny. 

Andrew Jackson, on the other hand, was a 
man of action. Through him, the demo- 
cratic philosophy of Jefferson was brought 
to fruition. It was Jackson who fulfilled 
the promise of America, who insured the 
equality of all our citizens, regardless of 
wealth or class or occupation. 

In our own time, we have seen a similar 
situation. In our late beloved and 
President, John F. Kennedy, America had a 
modern Jefferson. President Kennedy had 
a vision for our Nation, just as Jefferson had 
in his time. 

President Kennedy expressed his vision in 
his speeches and—most of all—in the far- 
sighted legislative programs he proposed. 
Cut down in the prime of life by the bullet 
of an assassin, John Kennedy—truly an out- 
standing world figure—never saw the fulfill- 
ment of many of his plans. 

Although his loss was a tragic one for our 
Nation, we indeed are fortunate that his 
successor is a man of the stature of Presi- 
dent Lyndon Baines Johnson. 

President Johnson—like Andrew Jackson— 
is a man of action, a man who has brought 
to fruition the vision of his ecessor. 

All of you may justly have a deep sense 
of satisfaction for the role you. have played 
in the remarkable Democratic record which 


was elected against what often seemed 
overwhelming odds. 

Thanks to you, President Johnson was 
elected in 1964 by the largest plurality in 
American history. Carried into office with 
him was the largest Democratic Congress 
since 1936. 

The phenomenal record of accomplishment 
of this administration-congressional team 
is the first and major result of your support 
and assistance. 

It is on that record that the Great Society 
is being built, In a sense, every bill we have 
passed in this 89th Congress has been another 
hammerblow shaping the dream of the Great 
Society into solid accomplishment, 

Last November, the people of the United 
States—through their action at the ballot 
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box—indicated their trust in President John- 


lief in the Great Society platf 
principles on which it is based. 

The time has come to look at the record 
to examine how that pact between the 
American people and the Democratic Party 
has been fulfilled, 

Without any exaggeration, the 89th Con- 
gress in its first session passed more far- 

legislation than any other Congress 
in recent. history. 

If the second session proves as fruitful as 
the first—which appears likely—the 89th 
Congress may go down in history as the Na- 
tion’s most productive and significant of all 


time. 

Tonight I would like to review with you 
briefly some of the many important programs 
which have been enacted in the past few 
months. 

These programs are aiding people in all 
walks and stages of life; the elderly, young 
people, workers, small businessmen, farmers, 
city dwellers, consumers, and others. 

What have we done for older Americans? 

The 89th Congress passed a medicare pro- 
gram which—to my mind—is one of the best, 
most comprehensive and most practical pro- 
grams ever proposed in this area. 

This legislation will aid the more than 19 
million men and women in the United States 
who are over 65. 

It will free the lives of these senior citizens 
from fears that ill health may rob them of 
the savings of a lifetime. It will help in- 
sure that no elderly person—no matter how 
poor—will languish, suffer, and die without 
needed medical care. 

The same bill which established medicare 
also provided a 7-percent increase in social 
security benefits and expanded medical care 
programs for the blind, disabled and de- 
pendent children. 

This Congress also enacted into law the 
Older Americans Act which establishes an 
Agency on Aging in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and promises 
to provide $17 million to assist public and 
private groups develop programs for the 
aged 


It should be a source of deep satisfaction 
to you, as it is to me, to know that your 
Congressman, LX Srateaum, contributed 
much to both the Medicare and Older Amer- 
icans Act passage. 

This Congress also has enacted programs 
to assist our young people. 

The youth of America is our best hope 
for a better world tomorrow and is our great- 
est natural resource. The Congress and the 
administration, this, worked to- 
gether to pass a $1.3 billion elementary and 
secondary education act. 

This program of Federal ald to educa- 
tion truly is historic. It marks a milestone in 
the progress of our Nation. Because of this 
new act, more than 5 million educationally 
deprived children from low-income families 
throughout the country will be helped. 

What is more, all eligible schoolchildren 
are being assisted regardless of the kind of 
school—public or parochial—which they 
attend. 

All of us are aware of the problem of our 
school dropouts, It is a very real, human 
problem. Almost 1 million young people 
quit school each year, Another 100,000 of 
our brightest high school graduates are pre- 
vented from attending college because of a 
lack of facilitles and scholarship funds. 

Today the dropouts have several programs 
working for them where they can direct their 
energies productively. Some 12,000 have en- 
rolled in the Job Corps. Another 200,000 
youngsters are participating in Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps projects. And 80,000 more 
of these eager young citizens are finding new 
opportunities In the work-study programs. 

In the field of higher education, Congress 
has expanded and improved existing pro- 
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grams. designed to provide the university fa- 
cilities and scholarships so necessary to the 
full education of our youth. 

This Congress also has worked to assist 
the workingman—and here we are talking 
about 75 million Americans, 

In August, the unemployment rate 
dropped to a nationwide 7-year low. Put in 
human terms, more people had jobs more 
people knew the security and confidence of 
having steady work. 

And still more jobs are being created. To 
help in this task the Economic Development 
Administration has been established. This 
new agency is charged with the responsi- 
bility of aiding the development of new jobs 
and new industries in economically distressed 
communities. 

Another one-half million Americans will 
have the opportunity to be retrained in new 
and needed job skills through the extension 
and expansion of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act. More than three-fourths 
of those trained will find full-time work in 
their new specialty. 

The businessman also has fared well. The 
monetary fiscal policies of the administration 
have sustained the longest peacetime eco- 
nomic expansion in history. The American 


economy is now in its 66th month of unin- 


terrupted expansion. 

The small businessman will benefit from 
two bills enacted this year which will provide 
$250 million in small business loans. This 
imposing amount will be broken down into 
many small—but important—sums to help 
individual small businessmen get ahead with 
their private enterpriscs. r 

Both the consumer and the retailer have 
benefited from the excise tax repeal accom- 
plished by the 89th Congress. For the con- 
sumer the repeal has meant that he pays less 
for hundreds of items, including automobiles, 
luggage, gift items and telephone calls. For 
the retailer the repeal means less bookwork 
and more business. 

And what about the people who live in our 
cities? There are 135 million of them now— 
70 percent of our population. In 60 years 
that number is expected to more than double 
to 320 million Americans living in urban 
areas. ja 
This rapid growth of our cities is causing— 
and will continue to cause—serious problems 
in housing, education, transportation and 
family life. 

One program to handle part of our urban 
difficulties was signed into law in August— 
the Omnibus Housing law. It provides an 
expanded housing program, including rent 
supplements for low income families, hous- 
ing rehabilitation grants and public housing 
for the handicapped. 

Another important step was the creation of 
a new Cabinet-level Department of Housing 
and Urban Development which will coordi- 
nate and administer nationwide Federal pro- 
grams of physical improvement of our urban 
areas, 

For the farmers there is the omnibus farm 
bill which wilt result in increased income for 
the individual American farmer and still lead 
to reduced Government costs in running the 

One provision of that bill should 
be of particular interest to all of you because 
it was sponsored by your Congressman, LINN 
BTALBAUM., 

It provides tbat the Agriculture Depart- 
ment may buy dairy products on the open 
market for such Federal programs as the 
school lunch program and food for peace 
when surplus stocks are not sufficient to 
meet the demands. This amendment could 
be an important factor in providing adequate 
income to our dariy farmers. 

The list of those who have benefited goes 
on and on. Our Negro citizens have bene- 
fited. Women have benefited. Indians, 
ha workers, and immigrants have bene- 
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The fact is—my fellow Democrats—that 
all Americans have benefited from the work 
of the 80th Congress. 

I am proud and grateful—fjust as Con- 
gresaman Sratsaum is proud and grateful— 
to have had the opportunity. to serve in this 
historic 89th Congress. 

This Congress has moved with speed on 


programs: 

To improve our educational programs: 

To fight poverty and its causes; 

And to provide equal oportunity for all 
our citizens. 

This Congress has taken steps: 

To develop our natura] resources to the 
benefit of all America; 

To protect the natural beauty of this 
bright and fair land; 

And to prevent the increase in crime, 

Further, this Congress has worked: 

To master the new frontier of space; 

To assist the free people of the world at- 
tain peaceful progress; 

And—most important—to keep our Na- 
tion's defense strong against potential ag- 


gressors. 

That, my friends is the outstanding record 
of the 89th Congress and the Johnson ad- 
ministration in fulfilling the trust placed 
with them last November by the people of 
the United States. 

This Democratic success is refiected in the 
sorry state of the Republican Party 

They have a candidate for mayor of New 
York who will not run as a Republican. 

They have an excellent candidate for Gov- 
ernor of California—Senator Kucnet—but he 
would not run at all, and what is more he 
criticizes his State party for Birchite in- 
fluences. 

They have only one active potential can- 
didate for the Presidential office, His name is 
Richard Nixon, If you try hard, you may re- 
member him. 

Further, the Republicans can attack our 
party and our President only on peripheral 
issues. They cannot attack us on basic prin- 
ciples, because on those we Democrats and 
the great majority of Americans are agreed. 

They cannot attack us on our legislation, 
because the measures enacted are needed 
and sound. 

They cannot attack our success because it 
reflects the kind of dynamic and dedicated 
Congress which is in the highest and best 
tradition of our American system. 

That. success—our Democratic success 
could not have been accomplished without 
your support, You are partners in the prog- 
ress of this Nation. 

The Democratic Party needs your help— 
the kind of help you are giving by being here 
tonight and by going out tomorrow to aid 
our cause in our State of Wisconsin, in this 
community, in your precinct. 

Now is the time to move on. To continue 
our march toward the promise of America— 
the promise so clearly seen by Presidents 
Jefferson and Jackson, Roosevelt and Tru- 
man, Kennedy and Johnson, 

Firm in the principles of our party's great 
heritage, and heartened by our contemporary 
success, let us—all together—continue to 
work for a stronger and a better America. 


That CIA Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 
Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
my hometown daily newspaper, the 
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Watertown, Wis., Daily Times, last week 
carried an editorial dealing with the CIA 
report that it was the target of the Rus- 
sian CIA counterpart, the KGB. The 
Times is to be complimented for this edi- 
torial which admirably speaks for itself. 
Without further comment, I commend 
it to you for your consideration. 
THAT CIA REPORT 

Maybe it is true, as the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency complains in a report being 
circulated among a few Members of Con- 
gress, that the Soviet Union has mounted a 
propaganda campaign against the CIA and 
also the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
One might go so far as to say that probably 
it Is true. What could be more natural than 
for Moscow to try to damage U.S. inteni- 
gence agencies in every possible way? 

Maybe it is true, indeed very likely it 18 

true, that CIA intelligence has come up with 
the right dope—ithat the objective of this 
relentless campaign headed by the KGB, 
Russia’s State Security Service, “is to achieve 
the destruction, breakup and neutralization 
of CIA.” In the present world climate, with 
open hostility between our country and 
Russia the order of the day, it would be most 
surprising if the KGB were not thus engaged. 
Doubtless the CIA has a few counterirons 
in the fire. 
. Thus it strikes us that maybe something 
else ig true. Maybe the Central Intelligence 
Agency's purpose in circulating this “secret” 
report—which has been so conveniently 
leaked to the press—is not solely to inform 
a few Members of Congress. Maybe the CIA 
also seeks to undermine and discredit 
Americans who have been so bold as to sug- 
gest that the CIA has on occasion behaved 
clumsily abroad and has played an unwar- 
ranted role in foreign policy manipulations, 
The Bay of Pigs fiasco and the recently dis- 
closed effort to bribe a high Malaysian public 
official are only a couple of numerous cases 
in point. 

Maybe it is true that the CIA is using this 
report, which in itself is quite plausible, to 
discourage creation of the joint congressional 
“watchdog” committee so often 
Perhaps the CIA has provided one more good 
reason for establishing just such a 
committee. 


Workers for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has frequently said that the most 
important word in the English language 
is that five-letter word—peace. 

Now that he has met with Pope Paul 
VI, the two of them have discussed 
ways and means for the nations to live 
together in peace—and not in war. 

Their meeting occurred in New York 
on the same day that Pope Paul ap- 
peared before the United Nations to is- 
sue a plea for world peace. 

I call the attention of my colleagues 
to a recent editorial in the Lebanon, Pa., 
News which praises the two “workers 
for peace.” 

This editorial is typical of the many 
that have appeared hailing the efforts 
of such dedicated men to seek peaceful 
solutions to mankind's problems. 
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Under unanimous consent I place it in 
the RECORD: 
[From the Lebanon (Pa.) News, Sept. 24, 
1965] 


WORKERS FOR PEACE 


Two of the world’s most fervent disciples 
for peace will confer in New York on Octo- 
ber 4. From this historic meeting between 
Pope Paul VI and President Lyndon B. John- 
son it ls hoped will evolve some measure of 
influence or a formula of sorts that will serve 
to cool the belligerent attitude prevalent in 
Asia, Europe, and Latin America. 

The meeting between the President and the 
Roman Catholic leader will oceur on the 
same day the Pontiff wlll appear before the 
United Nations to issue a plea for world 


peace. 

Deeply concerned with the spreading clouds 
of war, President Johnson is determined to 
avoid another involvement in Asia, especially 
at close quarters with Communist China. 
Thus, he has said repeatedly, that the United 
Nations is the proper arena for adjudication 
of the India-Pakistan dispute over Kashmir. 
This is not a matter now for unilateral par- 
ticipation. The United States could get hurt 
in an attempt to mediate a dispute between 
two of its friends. 

A United Nations success in these nego- 
tiations, plus the projected visit of Pope 
Paul, would serve to bolster the sagging in- 
fluence of the global organization. It would 
definitely regain some of its former glory if 
it could convince Red China to keep out of 
the Kashmir conflict and let the “neighbors” 
settle their own argument. 


Act of Faith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, Cuba is not the paradise under com- 
munism that Fidel Castro promised, or 
else so Many people would not want to 
seek freedom in this land. 

The democracy of America was ex- 
pressed for all to see when President 
Johnson announced that this country 
would offer sanctuary to refugees from 
that country. 

But it was positive action based on 
faith. The action is being praised edi- 
torially by countless newspapers, such as 
the Chicago Sun-Times, which said the 
fact that so many Cubans want to leave 
their homeland “should not be lost on 
Latin America and other nations of the 
world.” This editorial is extremely time- 
ly, and I insert it in the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

Cusa: Panaprse Lost 5 

Communist nations do not, as a rule, 
readily relinquish any of their subjects to 
the free world, East Berlin built the in- 
famous Berlin wall to keep its citizens from 
fleeing ta the West. Russia's restrictions on 
travel abroad by its citizens are well known. 
Fidel Castro’s offer to allow Cubans to 
emigrate to the United States is, therefore, 
significant. 

The Cuban economy has been going 
steadily downhill under communism. There 


great that much necessary industry is stand- 
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ing idle and public transporation is almost 
a forgotten relic of the past. Ernesto (Che) 
Guevara, Castro’s onetime right-hand man 
and an ayowed Communist, undertook to 
industrialize and diversify the Cuban econ- 
omy, He failed. Guevara has now disap- 
peared. 

It is estimated that as many as 50,000 
Cubans will apply for emigration to the 
United States. Castro may be trying to 
ease some of his economic burdens by get- 
ting rid of the sick, the aged, and the non- 
productive. It may be that he hopes to 
infiltrate some subversives to create trouble 
among the U.S. minority groups. These are 
the burdens and risks the United States must 
accept as the advocate of freedom for all men 
everywhere. 

Cuba is not the paradise under com- 
munism Castro and Russia promised. That 
is a lesson that should not be lost on Latin 
America and other nations of the world. 


Columbus Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, nearly 
five centuries ago, a man named Colum- 
bus stood on the shores of Portugal and 
looked westward onto the seas. From 
the way the winds blew across the ridge, 
from the seasonal steadiness of them and 
the direction, this man conjectured that 
there must be land beyond the winds. 
It was a wild thought, a bold dream, and 
yet this slim adventurer was willing to 
follow his convictions, a high gamble. 
If he followed his bold plan, he would 
face unknown hazards struggling with 
nature. That struggle was not the only 
struggle he would have to face. As it 
is with most men with unorthodox ideas, 
he would have to convince men that his 
theory was correct—that there would be 
land beyond rather than the vastness of 
an infinite ocean. Yet, on a perilous 
horizon, America took shape and was 
realized. 

Today as we commemorate the found- 
ing of America by the young courageous 
adventurer, let us remember that there 
are numerous challenges unmet, but also 
that we are adventurers. New chal- 
lenges demand new solutions. We have 
inherited from our ancestors the ability 
to adjust, to change and to meet what- 
ever challenge arises, and we shall con- 
tinue to do so. Even though, we as a 
nation have made progress in the fields 
of human relations and understanding, 
social reform, science and technology, we 
still must explore further and probe 
deeper into these areas. 

Thus it is fitting that on this day, we 
pledge to embark on a journey with faith 
and sincerity examining our innermost 
selves. If the free world is to be saved 
from communism, if we are to have uni- 
versal brotherhood, then we must have 
a standard of personal dignity and integ- 
rity to emulate. Let us set our com- 
passes and link the old traditions with a 
new understanding. Let us set sail to- 
day and we too shall be Columbuses. We 
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are searching for brotherhood—aboard 
the ship of understanding. If this ship 
is to survive, its foundation must be 
strong, must not crumble in the waves 
of human pride, the currents of tradi- 
tion, the winds of strife and misunder- 
standing. Let us continue our heritage 
of boldness. 


The True “Advancement of Colored 
People”: How Is It To Be Accom- 
plished? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems to me that Mrs. Margaret Harris 
Amsler has made a real contribution to 
the question of the advancement of our 
colored people. Mrs. Amsler is one of 
the Baylor University’s most distin- 
guished professors. She is, in fact a 
vertiable child of the university, having 
been born and reared practically on the 
campus—her family home being the 
present Home Economics Building. Her 
parents, the late Judge and Mrs. Nat 
Harris, were both Baylor graduates. In 
her own words, she has been “intimately 
connected with Baylor for 50 years"—as 
faculty child, student, and teacher. 

Mr. Amsler holds the A.B. and LL.B. 
degrees from Baylor and a master's from 
Wellesley College. She is a former rep- 
resentative to the Texas Legislature and 
is one of seven attorneys appointed by 
the legislature to revise the Texas stat- 
utes. She has served 15 years on the 
committee that revised the State corpo- 
ration code and has been its chairman 
for the past 8 years. She was a member 
of the committee which sponsored a uni- 
form commercial code for the State, 
which was adopted at the last session 
of the legislature. In 1961 she received 
the State Bar of Texas Presidents“ 
Award” for “most outstanding service to 
the legal profession.” 

She is a person well qualified by intel- 
lectual endowment, education, and ex- 
perience to speak as a representative 
voice of Baylor University on a subject 
of vital importance to today’s society. 

Mrs. Amsler’s article, “The True ‘Ad- 
vancement of Colored People’; How Is It 
To Be Accomplished?” as published in 
the Baylor Line, follows: 

THe TRUE “ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED 

Propie”’: How Is Ir To Bx ACCOMPLISHED? 

(By Margaret Harris Amsler, professor of law, 
Baylor School of Law) 

(Nore.—The author tackles the question 
with the understanding and concern of a 
Southerner; the sympathy and compassion of 
& woman; the wisdom and perception of a 
scholar; and the trenchancy and astuteness 
of a lawyer.) 

As most of the Baylor family know, the 
university campus adjoins a Negro commun- 
ity, and those of us who have spent our lives 
here have enjoyed a close association, based 
upon mutual respect and affection, with our 
Negro neighbors. For this reason, it is difi- 
cult for us to regard the Negro as a cause; 
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to us he is an individual. Nowadays, we and 
our Negro friends are having to reassure each 
other from time to time that our mutual 
regard continues and that we are not par- 
ticipating in the attempt to start a war be- 
tween the races. 

One of the things that disturbs us is that 
the leadership of the civil rights movement 
consistently low-rates the Negro. They com- 
pletely ignore the tremendous advances which 
the Negro has made and is making in the 
South. They would have one believe that 
our 20th-century Negro is either an Uncle 
Tom or a Topsy. They never speak of the 
extent to which our Negro citizens have 
achieved self-deyelopment in this land of 
opportunity, Here, the Negro is advancing 
economically and there now exists a sub- 
Stantial and expanding middle class. Here, 
the Negro is entering and winning acceptance 
in the professiors—teaching, medicine, and 
the law—on the basis of his individual quali- 
fications and not because he isa Negro. Here, 
the Negro is recognizing his need to take 
advantage of every educational opportunity 
and Negro school attendance in the South 
is proportionately higher and longer than 
in the North. “Viewers of the televised 
marches must have seen that the Negro 
marchers were well fed and well clothed. 
What the viewers could not see was that 
most of the Negroes were not marching be- 
cause they know that definance of the law, 
noise, violence, and hatred will accomplish 
no useful purpose. 

THE VICIOUS CIRCLE OF POVERTY, ILLITERACY, 
CRIME 


With us, however, the fact remains that, as 
elsewhere in the world wherever there is a 
concentration of Negroes, they, as a whole, 
constitute the lowest economic group; they 
commit a disproportionate amount of crime; 
they account for a majority of our illiterates; 
they are the substantial beneficiaries of our 
welfare programs, public and private. With 
us, too, poverty, illiteracy, and crime produce 
and perpetuate each other in a truly vicious 
circle. Iam sure that we can all agree that 
something must be done to break this chain 
of cause and effect. It seems to me that the 
basic disagreement is over the how“ it is to 
be done. 

I submit that it will not be done by an 
alinement of our people into opposing camps 
of Negroes and whites. After the Black Mus- 
lims have battled the Ku Klux Klan; after 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People has taken on the 
White Citizens Councils; after we have band- 
aged our wounded and buried our dead, the 
problem of poverty, illiteracy, and crime will 
remain, unsolved and untouched. But the 
divisive effects of these battles will destroy 
lines of communication and paralyze co- 
operation and leave us all worse off than we 
were. 

Some of our white citizens seem to feel 
that the problem can be solved if they make 
a public confession that it is the guilt of the 
whites which is responsible for the situation 
and the alr is filled with their cries of “mea 
culpa.” This self-flagellation may serve some 
peculiar need of the flagellants, but it solves 
no problems. 

MUTUAL ECONOMIC DEPENDENCY 


The situation was one into which I was 
born, just as it is one into which the Negro 
was born. The Emancipation Proclamation 
abolished the institution of slavery, but it 
did not free the Negro and it did not release 
the whites. The chain of economic depend- 
ency continued to bind the Negro and the 
white together. The Negroes needed jobs and 
the white people needed their labor to work 
their farms. In these circumstances, the 
Negro did not need to be educated and he 
was not educated; the whites did not have to 
pay more than a bare subsistence wage and 
that was the most that was paid. And the 
pattern of illiteracy and poverty was set. But 
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history has weakened the chain of economic 
dependency. In our area, as farming became 
more and more mechanized, there were fewer 
jobs for the Negroes. Today, the tenant 
houses on farms where Negroes used to live 
stand vacant; the Negroes have moved to 
towns looking for a way to live. They have 
gone to Chicago, to New York, to Washing- 
ton, D.C., and to Waco. To these cities they 
have brought their poverty and their illiter- 
acy and have found no jobs. And, in these 
cities, sums spread, crimes increase, and the 
welfare rolls get longer and longer, 

Further, we cannot close our eyes to the 
fact. that many Negroes condemn themselves. 
to hopelessness because of their sexual mores. 
Too many of them do not regard marriage 
as a prerequisite to the establishment of a 
family. Too many of our teenage Negro 
girls become mothers and begin to raise their 
children in homes without fathers. These 
homes are without mothers, too, since these 
untrained girls must find employment to 
support themselves and their children. 
Without adequate parental guidance, these 
children grow up to repeat the pattern. 
In a local school recently, out of 21 Negro 
girls in a graduating class, 9 had, as they 
express the situation, "gotten caught”; none 
of them had gotten married. 

THE NEGRO MUST CHANGE MORAL ATTITUDES 


It is not a solution to this problem, as 
has been proposed in some of our northern 
cities, that birth control information be fur- 
nished all mothers receiving welfare pay- 
ments for dependent children. It is no 
solution to limit the number of children an 
unmarried mother can receive benefits for; 
we cannot provide food for a fifth child and 
permit the sixth one to starve. The Negro 
must himself change his too casual attitude 
toward procreation. If the NAACP could ac- 
complish this change among the colored 
people, the advancement of colored people 
would be accelerated. 

A SONG OF BATE 

Some of our Negroes feel that massing 
together and marching in the streets will 
solve their problems. Even though these 
marches may be led by ministers and 
and rabbis, it is nevertheless true that “We 
Shall Overcome“ is not a song of brotherly 
love and fellowship; it is a song of hate. 
These mass marchers may frighten our poli- 
ticians into hasty and unwise legislation; 
but the basic problems remain. Some of 
our Negroes feel that they can become edu- 
cated, employed, and self-respecting by stag- 
ing lying-in or sitting-in demonstrations. 
It might be noted in passing that the legality 
of these demonstrations depends entirely 
on geography. In New York and in Wash- 
ington, D.C., lie-ins and sit-ins are uncere- 
moniously picked up and placed in the paddy 

and hauled off to jail; in the South 
their rights are protected by armed marshals 
and militia. 

Some Negro leaders claim that universal 
Negro suffrage lu the solution to their prob- 
lems and that the Negroes’ right to vote 
ts such a sacred right that it must not be 
abridged by any qualification of responsi- 
bility. At the risk of being branded as a 
blasphemer, may I suggest that such a right 
to vote will not solve the problem. In areas 
where Negroes are concentrated, their group 
constitutes a disproportionate burden on 
the local, State, and National taxing pro- 
gram; at present, and for the foreseeable 
future, Negroes are tax consumers to a great- 
er degree than they are taxpayers. If, in 
local areas, the tax consumers elect the tax- 
ing authorities, the tax assessors, and the 
tax collectors, the taxpayers will be forced 
to move out, and we will end up with an- 
other Harlem or another Washington, D.C. 

BLOCK VOTE m NOT DEMOCRACY 

In our area, where Negroes are free to vote 
without any literacy test, they vote as a 
block. In one of our local Negro precincts 
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in the last election, the vote was 871 to 1. 
A voter who cannot read the ballot, cannot 
vote his independent conviction; he has to 
vote as someone tells him. And that some- 
one is getting to vote many time more than 
the one-man, one-vote formula fixed by the 
US. Supreme Court. And this block vote is 
not cast for the best qualified candidate; it 
is cast for the candidate who promises “to 
put the jam on the lower shelf where the 
little man can reach it.“ It would seem that 
a literacy test to assure that the voter could 
read and understand his ballot is a minimal 
qualification. If, as has been charged, the 
test is unfairly administered, the attack 
should be waged in the courts against the 
unfair administration. It may be a propos to 
note that the Senate of the United States, 
in proposing the abolition of all literacy 
tests, has felt it necessary to include pro- 
visions for stiff penalties for the purchase of 
votes. 
NO NATIVE CIVILIZATIONS 


The Negro, in his native habitat, has never 
developed a civilization of his own; civiliza- 
tion has been thrust upon him by colonial 
conquests or he has been forcibly removed 
from his home and pushed into the middle 
of an allen culture. He has had little oppor- 
tunity to develop a responsible self-govern- 
ment, not in the Congo, not in Ghana, not 
In Haiti, not anywhere. His best opportun- 
ity to participate in responsible self-govern- 
ment is in our country, but here he should 
participate as one of us, not as a member of 
an estranged group seeking special privileges, 
It is not the lot of the Negro to take and of 
the white to give; it is the lot of all of us to 
earn. 

We are also disturbed by the call to anar- 
chy issued by the civil rights leadership. We 
have believed that in this country we have 
a government of laws and that it is the duty 
of citizens to obey those laws. These laws, 
imperfect as they may be, are, under our 
system, subject to being changed in our 
courts and in our legislatures. If they can 
be changed in the streets, then we simply 
have no law. If every citizen is in truth free 
to determine what laws he will follow and 
is under the compulsion of his conscience to 
disobey laws which that convenient little 
organ tells him are unjust, then we have no 
legal system. Under our system, the rights 
of one man end at precisely the point where 
the rights of the other man begin. But when 
every man has the power to define his own 
rights, then no man has any rights, 

Recognizing that Negroes constitute a large 
number of our unemployed, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has adopted a program of equaliz- 
ing job opportunities in Federal construc- 
tion. Under this program a contractor is re- 
quired to show that he is employing his es- 
tablished “quota” of Negroes on any Govern- 
ment job. It does not matter that there may 
be no Negroes qualified to perform the job. 
So, the contractor puts the required number 
of Negroes on his payroll, even though they 
are unable to do the job. It is one thing to 
say that a Negro is not to be employed solely 
because of race; it is another thing to say 
that he must be employed solely because of 
race. Compulsory inclusion because of race 
is as great an evil as compulsory exclusion 
because of race; compulsion destroys free- 
dom for both the white and the black. And 
if he is given a job only because he is a Negro, 
when that job is over, he will be right back 
where he started—unemployed and un- 
trained. 

Many of our national labor leaders would 
accomplish more good for Negroes if they 
would give up marching in the streets with 
them and, instead, permit them to join the 
union. and participate in its training pro- 
grams. 

VOCATIONAL AND SPECIAL TRAINING NEEDED 


In short, there are no swift and simple 
solutions to the problem. The solution has 
to be found in education, and education is 
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a slow and often painful process, As a people 
dedicated to education, we have the respon- 
sibility of providing educational opportunity 
to all our citizens, Equality of educational 
opportunity is not the same thing as equality 
of education. It is no opportunity to offer 
an education as an atomic scientist to a mind 
incapable of accepting the offer. Our school 
systems are faced with the need of provid- 
ing different types of education to their dif- 
fering students. We must add vocational 
and special training In increasing amounts 
to our traditional systems. These programs 
will cost money and we must be willing to 
spend what it costs; the failure to provide 
the necessary funds will be much more ex- 
pensive. It is cheaper to teach a child than 
to rehabilitate a convict. 

Not all of our children can be teachers or 
doctors or lawyers or ministers; some of them 
have to be mechanics and machine operators 
and waiters and clerks. Whatever their 
capacities, there should be an educational 
opportunity available to help them reach 
their capacities. And then, some way must 
be found to motivate our children to take 
advantage of their opportunities. This is a 
task to which our communities must address 
themselves, in our homes, in our schools, and 
in our churches. 

We are here together, Negro, white and 
others; we must live together, we must work 
together; we must learn together. As Amer- 
ficans—and particularly, as Christians—we 
must live and work and learn in mutual re- 


spect and mutual regard for the rights and 
needs of each. 


Thanks, Chris 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 
Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 


THANKS. CHRIS 


Over the years Spain, France, Portugal, 
Corsica all have disputed Italy’s claim 
as a native son. 
first sighted the New World on Oc- 
der 11—not October 12. A half-baked Rus- 
charged a few years back that 

New World had been so thoroughly dis- 
covered that Chris even had a map of the 
Antilles before he set sail. 

Then there's Leif Erikson: Yale University 
this week cams up with impressive new evi- 
dence—a map of Greenland drawn 52 years 
before Chris embarked—that the 


EES 


But Chris made four voyages to the New 
World, got other Europeans in the habit of 
doing so, and unquestionably started the 
chain of events that led to our being here 
in the United States of America. 
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So congratulations to Leif and all other 
earlier discoveries of America. But all honor 
and heartiest thanks are reserved for Chris 
on Columbus Day. 


Big Man Keeps Moving, Praises Tennes- 
seans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the great experiences of democ- 
racy is the personal meeting of leader- 
ship from communities with leadership 
in Washington. Such a meeting oc- 
curred last week when a number of lead- 
ers from the upper Cumberland section 
of the great Fourth District of Tennessee 
met with President Johnson and other 
high Federal officials. 

It was a unique and challenging ex- 
perience for the members of the Upper 
Cumberland Development Association. 
And it was a rewarding experience, I am 
sure, for President Johnson and other 
officials of the Federal Establishment. 
As their Representative it was my great 
pleasure to accompany this fine group 
of citizens to the White House and par- 
ticipate in these ceremonies and to ar- 
range for them briefings and opportuni- 
ties for discussions with Federal officials 
in the Capitol. : 

The delegation greatly appreciated 
your kindness and thoughtfulness, Mr. 
Speaker, in stopping by to chat with them 
at the Capitol and giving them your in- 
formed views on domestic and foreign 
affairs. 

In this connection, under unanimous 
consent, I include in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial written by a dis- 
tinguished editor and journalist, Mr. 
Coleman Harwell, publisher of the Put- 
nam County Herald, Cookeville, Tenn., 
and a copy of the Capitol Comments, my 
newsletter on this subject, believing both 
of these to be of widespread interest to 
communities throughout the Nation. 

The editorial and newsletter follow: 
Bic MAN KEEPS MOVING, PRAISES TENNESSEANS 
(By Coleman A. Harwell) 

Lyndon B. Johnson has become in his 
time one of the legendary characters of 
American history. 

When has the opportunity been given to 
& President of the United States to announce 
that he is going to have a serious operation 
under sedation at a certain time at a certain 
place? 

And when has a President announced 
plans for: (1) His operation, and (2) the 
manner of his succession, temporary or per- 
manent, according to the need? 

More to the point—when has a President 
greeted a crowd of folks from the hill country 
in hearty manner, on the eve of such an oper- 
ation, in a jampacked room with photog- 
raphers and reporters falling over one an- 
other and with a presidential pet (in this case 
“Him,” the Beagle hound) wandering rather 
aimlessly on his leash, with first one and 
then another of the President's “hill coun- 
try” guests, patting the pooch and keeping 
him close on the presidential heels? 
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All this took place in the famous Cabinet 
Room of the White House, which you have 
probably seen on TV and in newsphotos, and 
which gives the impression in pictures of 
spaciousness around the big octagonal table. 

Well, you would be surprised, as we were, 
to discover that it is a pretty small room 
for the purpose in the White House base- 
ment. That is, when you get 35 or so special 
guests standing on one side, and an equal 
number of reporters and photographers (some 
with 3 and 4 cameras about their necks and 
with complicated wires leading to numerous 
cameras) standing on the other side, the 
room is full, 

HIGH ON ELLINGTON 


That's the way it was Wednesday as the 
delegation from the Upper Cumberland De- 
velopment Association gathered for their ap- 
pointment with the President which had 
been arranged by former Gov. Buford Elling- 
ton and Representative Jor L. Evins. 

In case there was anyone who didn’t know 
that Governor Ellington was one of the most 
important figures on the Washington scene, 
this occasion was sufficient to clarify the pic- 
ture. And this was the case also with respect 
to Representative Jox L. EvINS. 

We should note here, incidentally, that 
Senators ALBERT Gore and Ross Bass are also 
major characters in the esteem of President 
Johnson, and their importance would have 
been impressed upon us had it not been for 
the fact that Senator Gon was back in Car- 
thage for a cattle sale on his great farm in 
Smith County and that Senator Bass was 
presiding in the Senate, which gives you a 
pretty good idea of the fact that the Tennes- 
see delegation is among the most important 
in Congress and that the President of the 
United States is no stranger to Tennessee— 
or, perhaps we should say, Tennessee is no 
stranger to him. 

TENNESSEANS, TEXANS 

It always seems to be the case—certainly 
it should be—that Texans are familiar with 
Tennessee and that there is no strangeness 
between us. 

This is particularly true of Lyndon B. 
Johnson. His mentor in Congress was Sam 
Rayburn. In case you don't remember, L.B.J. 
does, that Sam Rayburn was a native of 
Roane County, Tenn., a fact which he re- 
called as he reminded us of the ties that bind 
the two States. 

He said, “There is a saying that every 
schoolboy knows that there would not have 
been a Texas if there had not been a Ten- 
nessee.“ 

We hope our youngsters know this and 
keep it in mind—not in terms of obligation 
of the people of Texas to those of Tennessee— 
but to remind us that all our people are 
closely knit together and that the welfare 
of one segment of the Nation depends upon 
that of the other parts of the country. 

Speaking personally of President Johnson, 
we'd say that he never seemed in better form 
than when he greeted our group. Governor 
Ellington and Representative Evins took him 
along the line of the Tennesseans and intro- 
duced him to each one of us. As we were 
from Representative Evins" district, he took 
over the task and called our names. 

As he neared the end, President Johnson 
said, “Joe, you'd better stop while you're 
ahead—you may forget the name of the next 
fellow.” 

To Representative Evixs' credit, he did not 
forget a single name! 

LOOKS VIGOROUS 


President Johnson looked vigorous. 

We were standing 10 paces or so from him 
and as he spoke, he looked squarely in our 
direction two or three times. He has that 
amazing knack, you know, of giving every- 
body in the room the impression that he is 
looking straight at them. His eyes were clear 
and his glance steady. His voice was strong 
and calm. 
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Incidentally, if you'd never had occasion to 
hear L.B.J. talk directly to a small group, we 
hope you'll do so—it is a remarkable example 
of a man’s ability to project himself to others. 

There are people in public office who sound 
like they're making speeches even when they 
are talking to only one or two people. L. BJ. 
te the contrary, talks in a conversational 
tone, even to a roomful. 

But, with his quiet self-assurance, he’s a 
powerfully persuasive fellow. His size helps, 
no doubt, as his 6 foot, 5 inch towers over 
people who are big. 

Typical of him, he had a jam-packed 
calendar all Wednesday though he was head- 
ing next day for the hospital. He keeps 
things buzzing where he is. Bill Moyers, his 
young press secretary, obviously fits his style 
because Moyers was on the go all the time we 
were there, bringing in messages, carrying a 
cartoon the President wanted to show us, 
telling the cameramen to stop making photos 
alter L. BJ. had talked a few minutes. 

The White House has terrific organization. 
You feel as you walk through the executive 
offices that everybody is on the job, This 
is one Government office where we are con- 
fident the coffee breaks are short, if any. 


UCDA'S BIGGEST JOB 


The Washington trip was not the first ar- 
ranged by the UCDA, but it was by all odds 
the most important. 

It underscored again the value of this 
group. It now has great momentum and we 
hope the able men who have had a hand in 
getting it under way will remain active in it 
and that others will join them. 

They have shown what group action can 
accomplish. As one member commented, 
“A group from a single county could never 
have received this recognition.” 

Though the UCDA has done big things, 
we believe its greatest achievements lie 
ahead. 

CRITICS AT IT AGAIN 


Johnson's critics are having a field day 
about press management at the White House. 

This is largely baloney. 

For instance, they got excited about the 
fact that news of the UCDA visit was an- 
nounced by the White House. There's 
nothing unusual about that. 

We do feel the White House should have 
announced the visit several days, in advance, 
but with all that’s going on there, this over- 
sight can be understood. 

Some of those yelping about news being 
managed at the White House are off base. 
The news is still right where it was for re- 
porters to dig out. That's what reporters 
are for. 

CAPITOL COMMENTS—CUMBERLAND GROUP 
MEETS WITH PRESIDENT, GETS BRIEFING ON 
ProcraMs BY Tor U.S. OFFICIALS—HEARS 
SPEAKER McCormack Discuss NATIONAL 
ISSUES 


(By Joz L. Evins, Member of Congress, 
Fourth District, Tennessee) 

Certainly one of the highlights of this 
week in Washington was the visit to your. 
Nation's Capital of a distin, group 
of citizens from the Fourth District of 
Tennessee. 

It was my pleasure to accompany this 
group from our area to the White House 
where President Johnson received them the 
day before he was to enter the hospital. 

The President was most gracious and 
deeply appreciated the gratitude expressed 
by William Johnson, president of the asso- 
ciation, for the Appalachian development 
program and its benefits to our area. 

It was my pleasure to tell the President of 
the fine leadership and good work of the 
Upper Cumberland Association. Former 
Governor Buford Ellington, Director of 
Emergency Planning, had a major part in 
arranging the White House meeting and was 
also present. 
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Following the White House meeting, the 
group was our guests on Capitol Hill for a 
luncheon, At an afternoon meeting in the 
Capitol, top officials in a number of agencies 
briefed the leaders on Federal assistance pro- 
grams available to communities. 

During our afternoon meeting the distin- 
guished Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, the Honorable JonN W. McCormack, 
came to the conference room, sat down and 
chatted with the group about the workings 
of the House, the President's program and 
his appraisal of foreign affairs and the world 
situation. 

“This is an amazing Congress, he said, in 
response to one question. In the Roosevelt 
days there were 12 to 15 million unemployed. 
There was a spontaneous public opinion in 
favor of legislation. Public opinion is the 
most potent factor in a democracy, 

“Today we have a wonderful prosperity 
with some areas of adversity. Our Nation 
generally is very prosperous, 

“But the personality of President Johnson 
has been able to penetrate to the people to 
arouse a response in support of the legisla- 
tion, This is a great tribute to the 
President.” 

He said the world situation now could be 
compared to the period prior to World War 
II when Hitler moved through the Saar, 
Austria, and Czechoslovakia without serious 
challenge. 

If this same course of appeasement were 
followed in South Vietnam, the Speaker said, 
it would “be an open inyitation to com- 
munism to go ahead—to take the Philli- 
pines, to take Malaysia. Appeasement is 
the road to war.” 

Those who appeared at our invitation to 
outline their programs for the group in- 
cluded: 

Mr. John Sweeney, regional cochairman of 
Appalachian Regional Development Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Milton Semer, General Counsel and 
Deputy Administrator of Housing and Home 
Finance 


Agency. 

Mr. Richard Still, Acting Administrator 
of Community Facilities Administration. 

Mr. Ross Davis, Acting Administrator of 
Small Business Administration. 

Mr. Harold Williams, Deputy Administra- 
tor of Economic Development Administra- 
tion, Department of Commerce, and others. 

Specialists in specific program areas ac- 
companied these officials. Following a gen- 
eral explanation of the specific programs, 
members of the delegation questioned the 
Federal officials about the programs avail- 
able—with particular emphasis on grant 
programs for projects beneficial to our area. 


Semer outlined four basic grant pro- 
grams: 

1. Grants under the Economic Develop- 
ment and Public Works Act for public facili- 
ties. 

2. Grants under title VII of the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1965 for 
water and sewer facilities. 

3. Water and sewerage grants avallable 
from the Department of Agriculture. 

4. Grants for sewage treatment facilities 
in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The group presented a rocking chair made 
in our area to Federal Cochairman John L. 
Sweeney of the Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Commission in appreciation of 
Als services. 


The association concluded its day with 
an informal Tennessee banquet. It is ap- 
parent that this group is dedicated and de- 
termined to work for greater progress in 
Tennessee. A spirit of cooperation prevailed 
and it is my belief that the meeting will 
Tesult in continued progress in the great 
fourth district, in a closer working relation- 
ship between the various communities and 
the Federal Government, and in a greater 
understanding of the laws and programs of 
Congress. 
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An Admirable Campaign Against Animal 
Cruelty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr, WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league, the gentleman from, New York 
Mr. Resnick], has won a place in the 
affections of every pet owner in America 
for his campaign against the nefarious 
practice of kidnapping household pets 
for illegal sale to medical laboratories. 
Under leave to extend I include in the 
Recorp the following story from the 
October 10 New York Daily News, and 
commend my colleague for his humane 
efforts: 

Dogs’ Lives ron SALE—THE HEARTLESS THEFT 
OF PETS SOLD To LABS FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH 
Is A GROWING RACKET 

(By Henry Lee) 

Pretty soon now, the Feds, who broke up 
the kidnap gangs of the 1930's, may be rid- 
ing again. This time, their quarry will be 
the dognap and cat-snatch gangs of the 
1960's who enjoy a multimillion-dollar busi- 
ness in supplying animals to research lab- 
oratories and hospitals. 

After analyzing lost-and-found newspaper 
columns in 45 States and making projections 
from them, the Humane Society of the 
United States somberly concludes that be- 
tween 2 and 3 million pet cats and dogs 
vanish yearly. 

Undoubtedly, some just go AWOL or take 
up with other women, but a substantial por- 
tion fall victim to the animalnapers, accord- 
ing to Oliver Evans, HSUS president. 

Wholesale thefts are reported from most 
States, and dog-grabbing rings have been 
found in New York, New Jersey, Connecti- 
cut, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. 


RACKET FLOURISHES HERE 


The racket flourishes particularly along 
the northeastern seaboard, Evans explains, 
because here is the country's largest con- 
centration of laboratories—including about 
60 research institutions and hospitals in the 
New York metropolitan area that are known 
to use animals. 

To supply this northeast area, the snatch- 
ers prowl as far west as Missouri and south 
to Alabama, plucking their prey off suburban 
streets and country roads and out of back- 
yards at night. 

Often they play footsie with local dog 
wardens and, as HSUS sadly admits, they 
even bribe humane society employees. On 
one occasion, a Brooklyn dealer tried to get 
14 dogs and a dozen cats from the shelter in 
Freeport, Long Izland, through a $112 bribe. 

The worker alerted his bosses, HSUS rolled, 
and the dealer was arrested and later con- 
victed of commercial bribery. According to 
Frank J. McMahon, director of field services 
for HSUS, he admitted getting animals from 
any source for resale to Bellevue Hospital 
here, North Shore Hospital in Manhasset, 
Meadowbrook Hospital in East Meadow, both 
in Long Island, and out-of-State institu- 
tions. 

Following an Investigation by the Animal 
Welfare Association of Camden, N.J., all the 
public pound employees there were arrested 
on grand larceny charges. They were ac- 
cused of having sold animals to commercial 
lab suppliers on the same day they were 
received at the pound, thus making it im- 
possible for owners to reclaim lost or strayed 


pets. 
Camden authorities asked HSUS to take 
over operation of the pound temporarily 
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until new employees were trained and Me- 
Mahon says: 

“While attempting to clean up the prem- 
ises—which, I might add, were in one of the 
most unsanitary conditions I have ever 
seen—dozens of dog tags and collars were 
found secreted in coffee cans, clothing lock- 
ers, drainage systems, and other hiding 
places. 

“Camden police were able to trace many of 
these to owners who had no idea of what 
had happened to their pets.” 

The usual progression of this four-footed 
merchandise is from thief to grassroot“ 
dealer, a local who collects in a given area in 
any way he can. Often, he houses his stock 
in out-of-the-way barns where local cops 
won't bother him. 

As quickly as possible, he selis the animals 
to a traveling middleman who goes through 
the country picking up animals for the big 
fellows. The middleman fills the purchase 
order of each lab—which under present con- 
ditions, is an invitation for dealers to steal 
family pets, according to Representative 
Joszyn Y. Resnick, Democrat, of New York. 

Resnick, who is drafting legislation to 
combat the growing scandal, says that with 
the dealers’ highly developed distribution 
network, tracing the kidnapees becomes ex- 
tremely difficult. 

“The animals often change hands several 
times,” he reports. “In this way, dealers 
throw potential pursuers off the track.” 

DOGS GO ON THE BLOCK 

Probably, in their sad, cramped, and un- 
sanitary travels, the poor shanghaied pooches 
will wind up on the dog auction blocks 


among other States. In this area, these sales 
are conducted one night weekly near Gil- 
bertsville, Ephrata, and at least two other 
Pennsylvania towns within a 50-mile radius 
of Philadelphia. 

At these flesh sales, where the going rate 
is about 30 cents per pound—with puppies 
bringing a dime apiece—the conditions often 
are shockingly cruel. 

Despite the poundage rates, this is far 
from & penny ante business. For full-grown 
animals, the suppliers will get about $15 
from the labs, and the kidnap syndicates of 
the pet underworld reap fortunes from their 
sordid criminal activity, Resnick maintains. 
He cites one animal dealer who just last sear 
enjoyed sales of more than $750,000. 

And there's no doubt of its interstate char- 
acter. Last year, HSUS received a report of 
a large tractor-trailer truck transporting 
dogs and cats stacked in crates. The truck, 
which carried Pennsylvania plates, bore the 
name of a man who had been convicted of 
cruelty to animals because of conditions on 
his farm, according to McMahon. 

“The HSUS issued a special alert to all 
humane societies on the east coast with in- 
structions not to interfere with the progress 
of the truck but to report its whereabouts to 
our national headquarters," McMahon said. 

Within a month, the humane plainclothes- 
men sald, the truck was seen at Cressona, Pa., 
with a full load of animals; at Walden, N. v.; 
Parkersburg, W. Va.: Mansfield, Ohio; Smith- 
field, Charlotte and Raleigh, N.C., and Water- 
ford, Conn. 

In the immense“ animal market, RESNICK 
has found just one Federal agency, Pooles- 
ville Animal Center of the National Institutes 
of Health, which spends more than $100,000 
on cats and dogs. 

All told, hospital and research labs recciv~ 
ing Federal money last year expended be- 
tween $30 and 650 million for more than 
1,750,000 dogs and more than half a million 
cats—which works out to about 35,000 dogs 
and 10,000 cats weekly. 

To Resnicn, the evidence is “overwhelm- 
ing” that a “substantial percentage“ of these 
victims of science are stolen pets, and Evans, 
HSUS president, goes even further. He says 
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the “alarming proportion” is probably more 
than 50 percent.” 

The man who plans to do something about 

Congressman from 
up Ulster way. An Ellenville native and 
prosperous manufacturer there, he has bullt 
up Channel Master Co., maker of TV anten- 
nas, aluminum tubing, tape recorders, tran- 
sistor radios and picture tubes, from nothing 
into a $45 million-a-year business. 

Carefully, almost painfully, Resnick 
stresses that he's not an anti-vivissectionist, 
that he fully supports the “legitimate need” 
for animals by the research labs and hospi- 
tals. But a personal experience a few months 
ago opened his eyes to the seamy side of 
animal research. 

Late last June, a Pennsylvania dealer was 
arrested in Easton, Pa., for driving an over- 
loaded small pickup truck and improperly 
transporting 18 dogs and 2 pregnant goats. 
When she read the story in the newspapers, 
Mr. Peter Lakavage suspected that one of the 
Dalmations described in the article was her 
own dog which had disap; about a week 
earlier from her back porch in Slatington, 
Pa. 

Humane officials alerted Deputy Attorney 
General Richard Kutz and Senator JOSEPH S. 
CLanx. Democrat, both of Pennsylvania. 
Then there were indications that the Dalma- 
tian actually might be on a farm in the 28th 
District in New York, and CrarK’s office 
brought Resnick into the search. 

But the dog wasn’t there. Even before the 
hunt had gotten underway, the Dalmatian 
had been used in heart surgery at Montefiore 
Hospital here and incinerated. RESNICK, 
“shocked and horrified,” began investigations 
which have resulted in H.R. 9743, a bill to 
clamp tight controls on animal dealers. 

TAG THE DOG DEALER 

Under the measure, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would license them, and research labs 
and hospitals could buy animals only from 
licensed suppliers. The Secretary also would 
set standards for proper handling, transpor- 
tation and treatment of animals during the 
time they are in the dealers’ possession. 

Additionally, so tragedies like that of Mrs. 
Lakavage could not occur again, the dealers 
would have to hold animals for 5 days, thus 
giving owners a sporting chance to retrieve 
lost or strayed pets. 

A possible long-range answer has already 
been launched here by Mount Sinal Hospital 
which, 6 months ago, started to breed its 
own experimental dogs and cats. 


However, the Public Health Service or 
somebody will have to come up with added 
funds because instead of the average $15 paid 
to the animal dealers, such hospital-bred 
dogs will cost probably $65 to $90. 

But something's got to be done, regard- 
less of cost, As one of RESNICK’S aids says 
darkly, “Where today, on the streets, do you 
see any more mutts or strays? They're all 
gone already.” Come to think of it, he's 


The Late Frank Hurbert O'Hara 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 
Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
extremely sorry to learn of the passing 


of Dr. Frank Hurbert O’Hara, the dis- 
tinguished brother of our dear friend 
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and eminent colleague, BARRATT O'HARA 
of Illinois. 

I have long been aware of the out- 
standing contribution to the American 
way of life of Professor O'Hara. He not 
only distinguished himself in academic 
life as one of the foremost university 
professors, but also became famous as a 
writer and dramatist. The dramatic 
world and academic life have both lost 
a truly gifted and great man, and I wish 
to extend my heartfelt sympathy to his 
brother and my personal friend and col- 
league, BARRATT O'HARA. 


Pulaski Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, this 
week we observe the 186th anniversary 
of the death of a gallant fighter for free- 
dom, Gen, Casimir Pulaski, the great 
Polish-American hero of the Revolution- 
ary War period. He died on the field 
of battle during. the siege of Savannah 
on October 11, 1779. 

In appreciation of his services to the 
cause of American freedom and inde- 
pendence it has become customary to pay 
a well-deserved tribute to the memory of 
this gallant soldier who left his native 
Poland and came to the American Col- 
onies to join in their struggle for a right- 
eous cause. Pulaski participated in the 
battles of Germantown and Trenton, and 
also was with the main army at Valley 
Forge in the winter of 1777-78. He was 
only 31 years old when he lost his life 
at Savannah. 

Freedom-loving Americans observe 
each year the anniversary day of the 
death of this brave patriot. We have 
named that day Pulaski Day and ob- 
serve it in many parts of our country 
with appropriate ceremonies, as we ac- 
knowledge the debt we owe to him as one 
of the great fighters for the cause of 
American democracy. 

Americans of Polish descent are justi- 
fiabily proud of General Pulaski's role 
during our Revolutionary War period. 
He hated tyrany and fought against it, 
first in his native Poland which sought 
to free itself from the domination of 
Russia, and later with the American 
Colonies. To him, it was a struggle for 
mankind's freedom from tyranny and 
he gave his life for that struggle. 

On this day when we honor the mem- 
ory of General Pulaski, we also honor 
all Americans of Polish descent who 
helped in the development of America as 
a great Nation and fought in its wars 
for its freedom and security. They have 
contributed of their talents and their 
energy toward our cultural and religious 
life, our political institutions, and our 
economic growth. I salute them on this 
day and voice my fervent hope that Gen- 
eral Pulaski’s ancestral home, Poland, 
will soon be liberated and its people will 
once again live in freedom. 


October 12, 1965 
A Backward Step 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, patent law 
is a highly specialized field. The fol- 
lowing editorial from Chemical & Engi- 
neering News expresses some views in 
regard to the recently passed Senate 
bill, S. 1758. 

It is urgent that Members become 
fully informed of the particulars of this 
legislation before it is considered on the 
floor of the House. 

A Back warp STEP—SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 

QUALIFICATIONS ARE DESIRABLE IN PATENT 

LAw PRACTICE 


The Senate took what seems a backward 
step recently in its passage of S. 1758, a bill 
intended to improve practice and procedures 
before Federal administrative agencies. It 
refused to grant a request to maintain the 
existing requirements of scientific and tech- 
nical qualifications for patent attorneys or 
agents practicing before the Patent Office. 

Our patent system is being fought over vig- 
orously. The Patent Office is overloaded, and 
efforts are being made for redesign and 
Streamlining. Now, in the face of a great 
wave of advancing technology and rising re- 
quirements for competence in dealing with 
such technology, the Senate has, in effect, 
declared that it sees no need for scientific 
and technical qualifications on the part of 
agents dealing with patent matters before 
the Patent Office. 

Some of the Senate's presumed motiva- 
tion is understandable. Administrative 
practices often can be improved by removing 
special conditions or restrictions. But in 
the matter of patents there Is a substantial 
argument for maintaining the present re- 
quirements. Such an argument was pre- ` 
sented before the Subcommittee on Admin- 
istrative Practice and Procedure in an Amer- 
ican Chemical Society statement signed by 
President Charles C. Price, and discussed 
with the subcommittee by Executive Secre- 
tary B. R. Stanerson. In essence, the society 
took the position that for optimum service 
to inventors, to the scientific public, and 
eventually to the general public, it is essen- 
tial that those persons who are in the direct 
line of assisting inventors in their dealings 
with the Patent Office should be required to 
meet certain standards of technical training 
and competence in keeping with the techni- 
cal nature of the subject matter of the pat- 
ents, Such standards are presently in effect, 
but S. 1758, passed recently and now up for 
consideration by the House of Representa- 
tives, would allow any person who is a mem- 
ber in good standing of the bar of the high- 
est court of any State, possession, territory, 
commonwealth, or the District. of Columbia 
to represent others before any agency. 

Supporters of S. 1758 as passed argue that 
where an attorney needs more technical 
background than he has, he can handle the 
situation by engaging a consultant compe- 
tent in the fleld involved. This would mean 
that an inventor or applicant for a patent 
then retains two people instead of one. 

Constant study and efforts to improve the 
usefulness of Federal agencies are desirable. 
But the various efforts should be synchro- 
nized. The recent Senate action toward 
dropping technical requirements for repre- 
sentation before the Patent Office certainly 
is not well timed in relation to the appoint- 
ment of a Presidential commission directed 
to study the patent system and suggest im- 
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provement, but which is not expected to 
bring in a report until next fall. Further- 
more, it seems badly out of step with the 
increasing technological complexity of 
society. 


One and a Half Cheers for Indonesia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
State Department is remarkably silent on 
developments in Indonesia even to the 
extent of obtaining factual information 
of what is transpiring. 

Needless to say, any development there 
would be for the better since Sukarno’s 
flirtation with the Communist powers 
had in effect made his country the new- 
est satellite of the Red imperial empire. 
The Chicago Tribune this morning car- 
ried a very timely and forthright edi- 
torial comment which I place in the REC- 
orp at this point: 

ONE AND A HALF CHEERS FOR INDONESIA 


Washington seems to have decided that 
the confusing goings-on in Indonesia are 
neither too good to be true nor too true 
to be good. It sees both truth and goodness, 
and spokesmen for the administration are 
beginning to talk of new and dramatic diplo- 
Matic opportunities for the United States. 

We must say it's refreshing to read of 
young Moslems burning down Communist 
Party headquarters, for a change, and shout- 
ing, “Long live America.” In Jakarta, at 
least, there are revulsion and disillusionment 
over the bungled pro-Communist attempt at 
a coup, which was accompanied by the mur- 
der of six anti-Communist army leaders and 
the 6-year-old daughter of the ant!-Com- 
munist defense minister, Abdul Haris Nasu- 
tion. 

Sukarno is still President, at least In name, 
but his pleas in behalf of the Communists 
go unheeded. Perhaps the army is letting 
him stay on, with his wings clipped, in order 
to provide the appearance of order and con- 
tinuity. He is said to be in declining health. 
and the army has achieved its immediate 
purpose of forestalling what seems to have 
been a pro-Peiping effort to take over before 
the patient was even dead. 

Things certainly look more encouraging 
than they did last month, when there was 
no one strong enough to talk back toSukarno 
and the government was slipping steadily 
into the hands of the Communists. 


But anticommunism is not always the same 
as pro-Americanism (after all, Nasser out- 
lawed the Communist Party. We're told that 
some Indonesian army officers are pro-Ameri- 
can; but spokesmen for the new regime have 
let it be known that Indonesia is still in the 
anti-imperialist camp and will continue to 
side with Red China and Pakistan against 
India. 

We hope that the administration won't be 
in too great a rush to welcome Indonesia 
back into the fold with a new shower of 
foreign aid, which seems to be the only way 
Washington knows how to deal with dramatic 
opportunities. It should remind itself that 
years of foreign aid didn’t make a friend 
of Sukarno, and that the withdrawal of our 
ald didn't deter the anti-Communists. We're 
already trying to prop up too many friends 
who love us only for our money. If the 
Indonesians want to be our friends, let them 
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demonstrate it. If they don't, there's no 
point in committing ourselves to the support 
of another reluctant stepchild. 


Milwaukee Journal Praises War on 
Poverty Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, an Ameri- 
can who is out of a job or needs help 
does not want a handout. He just 
wants a helping hand. 5 

The important thing about the admin- 
istration's antipoverty program, as the 
Milwaukee Journal has recently pointed 
out, is that it is “not one of handouts 
and old-fashioned relief,” but “an at- 
tempt to train and rehabilitate, to edu- 
cate and give hope to Americans who 
have been unable to take a normal role 
in our society.“ 

The newspaper said that Milwaukee 
had seen firsthand how Operation Head 
Start had reached into the homes of dis- 
advantaged local residents and given 
young children some of the education 
and training and experience that are 
normal to average Americans. 

In the long run, to the extent the war 
on poverty works, it is a move toward 
economy,” the newspaper said. I include 
the full text of the editorial hereafter: 

Srmainc New Hore 


In doubling the antipoverty program and 
extending it for another year Congress has 
shown its determination to carry on the 
fight to make a decent life possible for mil- 
lions of disadvantaged Americans. 

The important thing about the program 
is that it is not one of handouts and old- 
fashioned relief. It is an attempt to train 
and rehabilitate, to educate and give hope to 
Americans who have been unable to take 
a normal role in our society. 

Milwaukee saw firsthand this summer— 
and it is continuing—how Operation Head 
Start reached into the homes of disadvan- 
taged local residents and gave young chil- 
dren some of the education and training and 
experience that are normal to average Amer- 
icans. Young men and women, school drop- 
outs and others, have been helped to jobs 
and given job Displaced workers 
are being retrained or given skills they never 
had to enable them to find secure places in 
the work force. 

There have been charges of waste and 
inefficiencies and politics and, because of 
them, efforts to scrap the program. The 
administration admits imperfections. In 
such a new and gigantic program they are 
inevitable. As to politics, a certain amount 
of that is inevitable, too. Much has been 
on the local level. In many big cities polit- 
ical leaders don't want programs they don't 
control fully. The war on poverty in some 
cases is a threat to city hall. There is a 
struggle over who shall gain credit for its 
successes. 

To the extent the war on poverty works 
it is a move toward economy in the long 
run. People enabled to make their own way 
will not need the welfare programs they now 
depend upon or would require inevitably in 
the future. Children and young men and 
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women set on the right path now will not 
be lost to society when they reach the age 
when they should be self-sufficient. 

The war on poverty ls a concept of human 
preservation and reclamation in which every 
American should be proud to play a part, 
actively or as a taxpayer. Every person 
saved is a gain for our country and mankind. 
We are too great a nation, too rich and too 
full of opportunities, to allow any human 
being to go to waste through neglect, 


Water and the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. EVANS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, pure water is as essential to life as 
the very air we breathe. 

President Johnson recognizes the im- 
portance of adequate water, and desalt- 
ing agreements with other countries have 
high priority. 

The desalting agreement signed be- 
tween our country and Mexico is aimed 
at speeding up the day when the world’s 
oceans and brackish bays can be readily 
converted to potable water. 

Efforts in this important field were 
hailed recently by the Washington Eve- 
ning Star. I offer the editorial, which 
will be of general interest, for the 
RECORD: 


WATER AND THE WORLD 


The desalination agreement between our 
country and Mexico constitutes an important 
expansion of international cooperation aimed 
at speeding up the day when the world's 
salty oceans and brackish bays will be made 
readily convertible to potability at a cost 
economically competitive with natural fresh 
water. At the moment, except in regions 
where the importation of such water already 
costs more than desalting, that day seems 
remote, but there is reason to hope for break- 
throughs that could make it dawn all of a 
sudden. 

This hope is amply nourished by the re- 
markable progress that has been made over 
the past decade or so. In 1955, for example. 
our country’s most advanced types of equip- 
ment could desalt water only at the pro- 
hibitive cost of about $5 per 1,000 gallons. 
But now, with new techniques and machin- 
ery, the job can be done for around 81 per 
1,000. Although that figure is still to high 
for most areas of the United States and the 
world at large, experts are confident that 
it can be brought down, in due course, to ap- 
proximately 35 or 40 cents, which is roughly 
the national average paid for natural fresh 
water by metered households. One reason 
for the confidence is the promise implicit in 
building big atomic-powered desalination 
plants that would produce electricity as a 
profitmaking byproduct. 

It is with such a plant in mind that Mexico 
and the United States have agreed in prin- 
ciple to undertake an exhaustive joint eco- 
nomic and technological study to determine 
the cost and feasibility of building a power- 
producing reactor that would desalt great 
volumes of water to serve Mexican areas and 
portions of California and Arizona. Our 
country is engaged in similar collaboration. 
in varying degrees, with Egypt, Tunisia, Saudi 
Arabia, Israel, the Soviet Union, and other 
interested nations meeting here this week 
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for the First International Symposium on 
Water Desalination. This is a meeting that 
should help to intensify the international 
cooperative effort to cope with the world's 
ever-growing water problems. 

These problems call for action, and they 
call for it now. They are moving toward an 
acute stage in many regions and they must 
be dealt with accordingly. This is the more 
true because of the sharply mounting de- 
mand for potable water—which is as es- 
sential to life and progress as the air we 
breath—in a world whose population is ex- 
plosively multiplying. 


California Job Corps: A Model of Com- 
munity Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to provide another article from 
Ed Davis’ Willows Daily Journal point- 
ing up another example of the outstand- 
ing cooperation being given by the city 
of Willows and the Willows High School 
toward making the Alder Springs Job 
Corps Camp a truly productive national 
asset. The article follows: 

[From the Willows Daily Journal, 
Oct, 7, 1965] 
Srer Is PRAISED: Hicn SCHOOL Tratns Jos 
Corrs Yourss 

A new link was added to a growing chain 
of cooperation between the Willows High 
School and Alder Springs Job Corps camp 
as 21 corpsmen began an 18-week night 
course in fundamental auto maintenance 
this week. 

Nick Neuburger is teaching the course, and 
plunged the youths directly into basic use 
of a basic tool—the micrometer for making 
precise measurements. Their concentration 
and comments indicated they were intensely 
interested. 

Arrangements for the course, held each 
Tuesday from 8 to 10 p.m., were made by 
Erwin A. Decker, high school superintendent, 
with Job Corps Camp Director A. R. Groncki. 
Educational Director Stanley Lynch and 
Counsellor Clyde Wilson. 

Tonight six corpsmen will attend adult 
typing class at the high school, and next 
Tuesday three to four will attend art class. 

Lynch was high in his praise of the com- 
munity in general and Decker in particular. 

‘This is a wonderful thing.” he said. “It 
certainly indicates tremendous coopera- 
tion from the community, and a marvelous 
attitude. 

“So far as I know the cooperation between 
Job Corps and community is unmatched 
anywhere else in the country. 

“And Mr. Decker is really to be com- 
mended for his leadership in helping the 
corpsmen get education and training in 
skills.” 

Tom Rogers, resident counselor at the 
camp, is in direct charge of the 21 corps- 
men attending auto maintenance classes. 

The youths inclde Robert Gomez, Donald 
Mason, Jerry Borders, Richard App, Jim Mo- 
Clurg, Joe Piko, Ken Belsar, Ed Gilbert, Dave 
Weatherly, Jim Gibson, Ernest Oliver, Alien 
Rickert, David Renschaert, Ernie Stoess, 
Daniel Merchant, Red Ellis, Gaston Amaro, 
Guillermo Ortega, Harold Nuhring, Tom Me- 
Coy and Clarence Soloman. 
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Leisure World Opens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, a new 
community, expressing a new concept in 
adult community living, has opened its 
doors in Montgomery County, Md. Ross- 
moor Leisure World, being constructed 
on 950 acres of beautiful Maryland coun- 
tryside between Wheaton and Olney, will 
eventually attain a population of be- 
tween 17,000 and 18,000 citizens, each 52 
years of age or older. 

Leisure World is a cooperative housing 
community, whose residents are entitled 
to free use of all community facilities for 
one monthly payment which will amor- 
tize their home mortgage, and pay insur- 
ance, taxes, and all other charges con- 
nected with the housing. The commu- 
nity facilities will include an 18-hole 
golf course, swimming pools, three club- 
houses, riding stables, club rooms, hob- 
by shops of all types, banquet facilities, 
class rooms, a ballroom, and transpor- 
tation. The community will have a com- 
plete medical facility, staffed 24 hours 
a day with skilled medical personnel, 
ambulance service will be available to 
residents for 20 percent of the actual 
costs incurred, and drugs will be sup- 
plied on a cost basis. 

This unique development will make 
valuable contributions to Montgomery 
County and all of Maryland. Its resi- 
dents will be prudent, reliable individ- 
uals, who have already established them- 
selves as respected citizens and can be 
expected to assume their full responsi- 
bilities as citizens of their new home- 
town. 

When the Honorable J. Millard Tawes, 
Governor of the State of Maryland, dedi- 
cated this new community, he said: 

I wish it were possible some day for me to 
live in Leisure World. 


I bring to the attention of the Con- 
gress an article from the Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase Tribune of Friday, Septem- 
ber 17, 1965, describing the dedication 
ceremonies and Leisure World: 

From the Bethesda-Chevy Chase (Md.) 
Tribune, Sept. 17, 1965] 
Governor Tawes Sam: He Wovu.ip Like To 
Live IN LEISURE WORLD 

Gov. J. Millard Tawes formally dedicated 
the new $250 million Rossmoor Leisure World 
community last Thursday in a tree-studded 
setting with dignitaries participating from 
Washington, Baltimore, and Montgomery 
County. 

Governor Tawes remarked as he toured the 
new community “I wish it were possible that 
someday I could live here.” 

This first of several Leisure World com- 
munities on the east coast eventually will 
consist of approximately 10,000 housing 
manors, with a population of 17,000 to 18,000 
persons. 

It is situated on 950 acres at a point 14 
miles north of the White House and 30 miles 
west of Baltimore. 

Governor Tawes recalled that the first bil! 
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he signed into law had established the 
Maryland State Commission on the Aging. 

He said he is deeply aware of the senior 
citizen's desire to remain independent and 
self-sufficient, and that communities such 
as Leisure World go a long way toward pro- 
viding an opportunity for such an adult way 
of life. 

Ross W, Cortese, president of the Rossmoor 
Corp., introduced Governor Tawes, express- 
ing thanks to the people of Maryland “for 
letting us share our pride in our work.“ 

He said the State and the county would 
find in Leisure World “a proud new citizen- 
community, more than willing to assume 
its responsibilities and to become a good 
neighbor.” 

William G. Simon, president of the Leisure 
World Foundation, explained the Leisure 
World concept of community living, and 
emphasized some of the benefits to the sur- 
rounding area of the opening of the new 
community, 

He said that more than $8 million had 
been spent to acquire land, to initiate con- 
struction, and to landscape and equip the 
community before its opening on September 
9 


He said Rossmoor Corp. had employed 
more than 50 local subcontractors and sup- 
pllers, employing as many as 800 workers 
on the site at one time, and added that a 
complete staff of administrative personnel, 
medical experts, maintenance workers, secu- 
rity guards, and housekeeping and grounds- 
keeping staffs would be permanently em- 
ployed when the community is occupied. 

“Leisure World, Md., will contribute an 
estimated $3.8 million a year in taxes, and 
at the same time this group of 17,000 pru- 
dent, responsible adult citizens will have 
no need for new schools, school bonds, 
teachers’ salaries, police protection, or street 
maintenance,” he said. 

In the style of Leisure World communities 
already established in California, the new 
Maryland project will offer to its residents 
the free use of the 18-hole golf course, two 
swimming pools, three luxury clubhouses, 
riding stables, bus transportation, game and 
hobby shops, and participation in an 80-20 
medical plan. 

It is an all-electric Gold Medallion 
community. 


Cooperative Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


` HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to point out that the Gover- 
nor of the great State of Iowa, the Hon- 
orable Harold E. Hughes, has proclaimed 
the month of October “Cooperative 
Month” in Iowa. I would like to take 
this opportunity to compliment our elec- 
tric cooperatives in our State who have 
done so much to bring a higher standard 
of living to our many farm families, and 
the families who inhabit our many small 
hamlets who obtain their livelihood from 
agricultural related businesses. This 
truly cooperative effort of providing low- 
cost power to these many families and 
businesses has truly played a very large 
role in bringing quality food products to 
the consumers of this Nation at very 
reasonable prices, and at the same time 
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made Iowa the wonderful place that it is 
to live. I would like to extend my very 
best wishes for many successes in the 
future to our Iowa electric cooperatives. 


Dr. Edward C. Welsh: Space Salesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
those of us directly connected with the 
space program and the space efforts. of 
this country find that the most impor- 
tant job is to sell the program to the 
great majority of people in our country 
who feel that it is a worthless expendi- 
ture of taxpayer money. 

One of the best salesmen I know in 
this regard, is Dr. Edward C. Welsh, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Council, and I am 
Pleased to include herewith the text of 
his remarks made before the building 
products industry meeting on October 7, 
here in Washington, D.C.: 

Bun mo Propucrs Executives CONFERENCE 
(Remarks by Dr. Edward C. Welsh, executive 
secretary, National Aeronautics and Space 

Council, Washington, D.C., Oct. 7, 1935) 

It is a privilege to be among so many re- 
sponsible officials from such an important 
segment of our economy—the building prod- 
ucts industry. Although I am here to dis- 
cuss a favorite subject of mine, I do plan to 
be brief. Then, if you have questions, and 
the schedule permits, I will try to answer 


BUILDERS 


I like to talk about the national space 
Program to people who are interested in 
building, because the program is a dynamic 
building activity. Whether one looks at the 
actual construction of facilities, of rockets, 
of spacecraft, and of tracking stations, or 
whether one examines the output of new 
Materials, the advances in electronics, and 
the creation of new productive processes, the 
Space program is directly related to building. 
VVV 

program will continue to be an ex- 
3 Space as a profession and 
as an enterprise has become a permanent and 
Vital part of the institutional structure of 
this Nation. 
OPTIMISM 


Another feature of the space program 
Which fite so well with your Industry is that 
those engaged in it are not only pioneers 
but also they are optimists. It took the 
combination of the ploneer and the optimist 
to push forward the frontiers of this coun- 
try as it expanded from a few coastal settle- 
Ments to a great Nation of almost 200 million 
People. Progress in space also comes from 
moving forward with daring and confidence. 
I might add that those who fail to anticipate 
growth are not builders and do not belong 
either in your industry or in any part of the 
Space program. The true builder builds to 
the limit of his technology, learns more at 
that level, and then builds some more. The 
Tesult is technological and economic growth. 

GROWTH 

Those who look thoughtfully and carefully 
at the space program should be certain of 
One thing: it is still in its infancy. Much 
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growth les ahead. It has been only 8 years 
and 3 days since the very first spacecraft was 
put into orbit. To date, the United States 
has orbited about the earth some 320 pay- 
loads. Another 130 or so have been launched 
successfully by the US.S.R. In addition, the 
two countries together have put 23 spacecraft 
on the moon, or in orbit about the sun. I 
refer to the lunar shots and those which 
have gone past Venus and Mars, Just as a 
footnote to your understanding, it is worth 
stating that the Soviets have stressed the 
far-out space activities—the interplanetary 
probes, etc.—more than we have, while the 
United States has devoted & much greater 
proportion to its launches to near earth or- 
bits, The fact that the Soviets have failed 
in so many of their deep space efforts has not 
discouraged them from pursuing such activ- 
ity. I hasten to add, however, that the 
Soviets have been impressively successful in 
placing large weight into earth orbit even 
though we have surpassed them substantially 
in the number of spacecraft orbited. 
NATIONAL 

Our space program is truly national in op- 
eration as well as in policy, As for the 
latter, President Johnson has said, “It is na- 
tional policy to maintain a viable national 
space program, not a separate program for 
NASA and another for Defense, and still an- 
other for each of several other agencies.” As 
for the operation of the program, its national 
aspects are equally clear. For example, the 
Defense Department has developed may of 
the rockets for both its projects and NASA’s 
projects. Also, the Defense Department has 
supplied all the astronauts for the Mercury 
projects and most of them for Gemini. Mer- 
cury is an excellent illustration of coopera- 
tion and coordination. It was a project in 
which we had NASA spacecraft placed into 
orbit by Air Force-developed boosters, 
launched from an interagency launch site, 
and manned by experienced pilots on detail 
from the armed services. In most respects, 
the coordination on the Gemini project is 
similar. 

In the case of the most recently an- 
nounced space project, the Manned Orbiting 
Laboratory, we again have an example of 

of technology and experience 
by two operating agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, In this instance, NASA's con- 
siderable success in manned space flight 
and in the development of spacecraft 
will assist the Air Force substantially. 
Such Interagency cooperation should im- 
prove rather than impair the peaceful 
space image which this country has es- 
tablished. As President Johnson has said: 
“The United States does not have a division 
between peaceful and nonpeaceful objectives 
for space, but rather has space missions to 
help the peace and space missions 
to improve our ability to live well in peace.” 

In addition to creating confusion about 
our peaceful intent in space, some people 
have made attempts to drive wedges between 
such major Government units as the Defense 
Department and NASA. Some such divisive 
maneuvers have been due to a lack of in- 
formation, while others have been motivated 
by a desire for publicity or for Machiavelian 
reasons. Whatever the motive, however, I 
am pleased to state that they have been 
largely unsuccessful. The cooperation be- 
tween those two great agencies of Govern- 
ment has been improving steadily. 

MANNED ORBITING LABORATORY 


It is worth pausing at this time to chal- 
lenge forthrightly those who have asserted 
or intimated that the MOL has something 
to do with a weapons race. We expect mis- 
representations of that sort to come from 
unfriendly countries and sometimes even 
from ignorant domestic critics. However, in 
this instance, a few apparently well-inten- 
tioned publications and individuals have as- 
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serted that the MOL is a weapons carrier and 
a project contrary to our policy of peaceful 
progress in space. 

I assert as positively as I can that this 
project is not a weapons is not a 
means by which aggressive actions can be 
perpetrated, and is no less peaceful in nature 
and purpose than the Mercury program, or 
the Gemini program, or the Apollo program. 

ECONOMIC FEATURES 


I would also like to take a few glances 
with you at some of the economic features 
of the national space program: 

1. Astounding at it may seem to informed 
people such as yourselves, there are those 
who do not understand that every dime de- 
voted to the space program is spent here on 
earth, not out on the moon, or on the plan- 
ets. Here is where the employment is, where 
the incomes arise, and where the new tech- 
nology enriches our whole economy. 

2. Through the inventions of new products 
and construction of facilities, the program 
adds greatly to our gross national product. 
Resources devoted to developing space capa- 
bilities help create more resources for other 
purposes as well. As F pointed out, the way 
of space is the way of the pioneer and also 
the way of the builder. The space program's 
effect is that of adding to the total product 
rather than taking away from one productive 
activity to give to another. I would like to 
emphasize this last point because there is in 
this country a somewhat articulate minority 
which seems to believe that investment in 
the space program has the effect of depriving 


I do not expect to convince all such indi- 
viduals that they are wrong in those beliefs, 
although I will continue to try. In so doing, 
I emphasize the creative nature of the space 
program. It is more than a redistribution 
of existing resources. It is the building of 
new, effective resources. If we examine the 
long and varied list of benefits which flow 
from our space endeavors, we note particu- 
larly that they give stimulus to our economy 
and to our technological growth. Properly 
managed, our space program can help sig- 
nificantly to pay for many of the other re- 
quirements of our Great Society and help to 
strengthen our national security at the same 
time. 

8. The space program is a great stimulant 
to the private sector of our economy. While 
it is true that the program is of such a na- 
ture that it can be directed and financed 
only through your Federal Government, it is 
also true that most of the skills and the fa- 
cilities and other resources employed in this 
program are from private enterprise, which 
rightly is motivated by private profit. I 
bring to your attention that more than 90 
percent of all NASA's procurement dollars 
are spent on contracts with private organi- 
gations. 

4. In 1960, Just 5 years ago, the United 
States spent on all of its space activities 
(NASA, DOD, AEC, etc) $888 million. The 
1965 investment was about $6.5 billion, or 
about 1 percent of our gross national prod- 
uct. That is a dollar increase of more than 
600 percent over a 5-year period. I challenge 
any other major activity in this Nation or 
any other nation to match that growth fig- 
ure. And, there is room for more. 

5. The space program will have an in- 
creasingly important impact upon the de- 
mand for employees, It is the very nature of 
the program that the highly trained and 
highly skilled employees come into great 
demand while those who are unskilled 
will generally have to seek employment 
elsewhere. The program is of sufficient 
size, moreover, that such emphasis upon 

is already stimulating thé ef- 
forts of our young people to obtain more and 
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better education. Also, this emphasis on 
high quality of personnel combines with a 
necessary emphasis upon higher quality of 
product. There is no service station in outer 
space for a spacecraft to contact for minor 
repairs, for road maps, or for additional fuel. 
Shoddy work and incomplete training are 
distinct enemies of the space program and 
will remain such. The exacting demands of 
the space program will encourage improve- 
ments in earthbound activities as well, where 
failures may not be quite as crucial but they 
certainly are wasteful. 


THE FUTURE 


As bullders, you are less interested in his- 
tory, I am sure, than you are in what the 
future holds. I hesitate to forecast about 
our space activities because I am certain to 
understate rather than overstate what is 
to come. However, as I have done sometimes 
in the past, I will outline briefly a few gen- 
eral features of the space program for the 
future. 

1. After we have made initial landings on 
the moon, we will, if conditions warrant, 
make many other trips to explore the various 
parts of the lunar surface and possibly to 
establish one or more bases there. 

2. Not only will unmanned probes be sent 
throughout the solar system, but manned 
expeditions will visit the planets whenever 
that becomes scientifically promising and 
practicable. 

3. We will develop a family of useful 
manned earth-orbiting stations, growing 
from relatively small orbiting laboratories to 
large multimanned permanent stations. 
Regular ferry service will transfer personne! 
and supplies to and from such spacecraft. 

4. Global communications via satellites 
will become a fact in the very near future 
and will be followed by direct broadcast of 
both voice and TV by satellite to home re- 
ceivers throughout large sections of the 
world. 

5. Orbiting spacecraft will increase an- 
nually in numbers, in size, and in sophistica- 
tion. Through such activity we will greatly 
increase our knowledge about the earth as 
well as about the heavens. 

6. We can expect a marriage of the major 
features of both aeronautics and astronau- 
tics. In other words, lifting bodies and 
winged spacecraft with maneuverable reen- 
try ability will be launched into near and 
distant space by means of recoverable and re- 
usable launch vehicles. Drastic reduction in 
the mileage cost of space travel will result. 

7. Spaceports for the coming and going of 
spacecraft will be built in a number of parts 
of this country as well as elsewhere. 

8. Improved propulsion—faster, more pow- 
erful rockets using nuclear as well as chem- 
ical energy—will characterize space trans- 
portation. By that I mean planetary trips 
which today would take many months will 
be done in perhaps a week's time or less, 
while carrying substantial payloads of pas- 
sengers, equipment, and supplies. And, 

9. As competence in space increases—not 
only in this country but in many other coun- 
tries throughout the world—we can expect 


say that our space efforts have made major 
contributions to world peace. 
In conclusion, I reemphasize my belief that 
the characteristics of the national space pro- 
accord neatly with the basic features 


space program, just as I believe in the mul- 
tiple benefits which that program contributes 
to the taxpayers and to the private sector of 
our Nation. 
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Christopher Columbus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, it is ap- 
propriate that we pay tribute here in 
the Congress today to the glorious 
memory of Christopher Columbia, the 
discoverer of the New World. May I sug- 
gest it would be even more fitting if the 
Congress would enact the legislation in- 
troduced by me and many other Mem- 
bers to make Columbia Day a legal 
holiday. As the sponsor of H.R. 2025 
in the 88th Congress and H.R. 831 in this 
Congress, I urge that the memory of 
Christopher Columbus be perpetuated 
by making the date of his discovery of 
the New World a legal public holiday. 
The fact that 38 States now celebrate 
Columbus Day as a legal State holiday 
and 7 other States mark the day by 
Governors’ proclamation reflect the na- 
tional consensus for full recognition for 
this memorable event. 

As the son and grandson of immigrants 
whose land of origin was that of Colum- 
bus, I am most happy and gratified that 
on this Columbus Day our immigration 
policy has once again been made worthy 
of the spirit of the great explorer. In 
the Immigration and Nationality Act 
Amendments of 1965, we have removed 
the pettiness, the prejudice, the in- 
equities from our selection process. We 
have brought our policy into conform- 
ance with our ideals by affirming that 
a man is to be judged and judged ex- 
clusively on his worth as a human being. 

The same qualitative tests on the same 
basis will apply to all who seek the privi- 
lege of admission to America, the land 
that Columbus opened to colonization 
and to the spread of civilization. 

As Columbus doubled the size of the 
known world and expanded the horizons 
of man’s knowledge, so our country is 
engaged in a most laudable effort to give 
to every individual the opportunity to 
develop his full potential and to achieve 
his goal in life. The Italian navigator 
sailed Spanish ships by the use of Por- 
tugese charts. The polyglot nature of 
the discovery is mirrored in the varied 
origins of our population. The strength 
of our Nation has been built from many 
groups from many lands, and all groups 
in our society must be given the oppor- 
tunity to play an equal role in our na- 
tional life. 

Today, as we face new worlds of space, 
new worlds of scientific discovery, new 
worlds of human relationships, it is most 
appropriate that we remember Colum- 
bus’ virtues and spirit and hold them up 
to our youth for their admiration and 
emulation. I urge that we give Chris- 
topher Columbus the official and perma- 
nent national recognition that will be 
conferred by making the anniversary of 
his landing a national holiday. 
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U.S. Sovereignty Over Canal Zone and 
Panama Canal Must Be Preserved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, for nearly a 
decade I have been reading addresses 
by my most distinguished and scholarly 
colleague, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Froop], on the interoceanic 
canal problem. His discourses, based 
upon careful documentation, have a 
ring of solidity seldom encountered. His 
many warnings of what would happen 
on the isthmus have not been heeded, 
his worst fears fulfilled, and predictions 
come true. Despite setbacks, he has con- 
tinued his efforts for sane isthmian poli- 
cies that have won the admiration of 
our citizens throughout the Nation. 

As evidence of this support, there was 
published in the September 30, 1965, is- 
sue of the Providence, R.I., Journal an 
advertisement on the current treaty situ- 
ation with Panama opposing the sur- 
render of our sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone and Panama Canal. 

The indicated advertisement follows: 
[Published as an advertisement in the Provi- 
dence Journal for Sept. 30, 1965] 

THE PANAMA TREATY: A BRAZEN AND DANGER- 
OUS PROPOSAL BY OUR ADMINISTRATION TO 
SURRENDER CONTROL OF THE PANAMA CANAL, 
A VITAL LINK BETWEEN OUR ATLANTIC AND 
Pacırīc Coasts 

(By Robert B. Dresser) 

According to press reports, President John- 
son announced on September 24 that the 
United States and Panama have agreed to 
write a new treaty which “will effectively 
recognize Panama's sovereignty over the area 
of the present Canal Zone,” and that the 
1903 treaty will be abrogated. 

Representative Leonor SuLtIvan’s state- 
ment, quoting from the Providence Journal 
of September 24: 

“On Capitol Hill the announcement was 
described by Representative LEONOR SULLI- 
van, Democrat, of Missouri, as ‘the most ter- 
rible „thing this country of ours has ever 

And may I add, it is a most brazen propo- 
sal by our own Government to yield to the 
demands of our Communist enemies that we 
surrender property belonging to us and vital 
to our national safety. 

Representative Stiwa is chairman of 
the House Merchant Marine Subcommittee 
on the Panama Canal. 

STATEMENT THAT NEW CANAL IS NEEDED 

The administration’s statement that the 
present canal will not accommodate some of 
the very large ships of today, such as aircraft 
carriers, and that a new sea-level canal 
should be built, provides no excuse for the 
surrender of the present canal. If it is im- 
portant that a new canal be built now, it is 
obvious that it would take some years to 
build it. Meanwhile, the control of the only 
link between the two océans would be in 
foreign hands. 

WHAT IS BEHIND OUR SURRENDER TO THE 

COMMUNISTS? 

Right in our own backyard we have Cas- 

tro’s Cuba, and a similar takeover is on its 
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Ta P JAA eet eet And now 
propose surrender our own canal, 
CCT 

As I remarked in an earlier article, “Who 
are these mysterious unnamed persans that, 
it is said, have been determining our foreign 
Policy? Are they traitors, or are they just 
incompetent?” 

One thing is clear, however, and that 18 
that unless our course is changed disaster 
of the worst sort lies ahead of us, 

EARLIER ARTICLE 


On April 13. 1964, I published an article 
as an advertisement in the Providence Jour- 
nal under the title, “The Panama Canal Is- 
sue.” 

I quote from it the following: 

MY EARLIER ARTICLE 

The recent Communist-inspired riota in 
Panama and the demand that the Canal be 
taken out of U.S, hands and either nation- 
alized or placed under international control 
Present a question of supreme importance to 
our country’s future safety. 

Under the 1903 treaty with Panama the 
United States has the complete and perpetual 
ownership of the Canal Zone, and the Re- 
public of Panama has no more right to fly 
its flag. or to participate in keeping the 
peace, in the Canal Zone than it has in one 
of our 50 States. 

And yet it is feared that our Government is 
about to surrender our rights to the Canal, 
either in one stroke or by gradual steps. 

LET US EXAMINE THE RECORD 


Congressman Daniet J. Froop, Democrat, 
of Pennsylvania, an ardent patriot and an ex- 
pert on all phases of the Panama question, 
has led the fight in Congress to preserve 
American sovereignty in the Canal Zone. 

RADIO ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN FLOOD 


Let me quote from a radio address by Con- 
gressman FLOOD delivered in the spring of 
1960: 


“Meanwhile, what had happened at Pan- 
ama? Following the attempted November 3, 
1969, invasion (under radical leadership, some 
of it communistic), the Government of the 
United States, instead of a stern warning 
against such future attempts, sent a diplo- 
matic emissary to Panama to appease those 
stirring up the trouble. 

“This emissary, with the approval of his 
superiors in the State Department, issued a 
Public statement recognizing Panama as 
‘titular’ sovereign over the Canal Zone and, 

to Panamanian sources, agreed that 
the flag of Panama might be displayed in the 
Canal Zone to show such sovereignty. 

“In addition, the President of the United 

States himself, shortly afterward, publicly 
the belief that Panama should be 

allowed to fly her flag in the Canal Zone to 

show Panamanian ‘titular sovereignty.” 

“These declarations, made without the con- 
sent of either the Congress or the treatymak- 
ing power, reflect a credulity and naivete on 
the part of high U.S. officials that are sim- 
Ply unbelievable. The hoisting of the Pan- 
ama flag would be the symbol of complete 
Surrender and would be so halled by Panama 
and universally Interpreted. 

WHO ARE THE TRAITORS? 


“Many are demanding to know what are 
the influences in our Government that have 
permitted United States-Panama relations 
to degenerate to the degree they have. 

“To them, I would add the question: ‘What 
more could be accomplished by open, bold, 
and shameless treason than has been done 
at Panama through the processes. of vacilla- 
tion and appeasement?’ 

DISPLAYING THE PANAMA FLAG 
of dis- 
over the Canal 
to indicate what is loosely called 
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‘titular sovereignty,’ this Is not a meaningless 
of good will as some of our naive 
leaders would have us believe. The flag has 
but one meaning and that is sovereignty. 
“For this reason, its display would be but 
the first step in the Panamanian program for 
eventual nationalization. The second step 
would be to secure its International recogni- 
tion as evidence of full sovereignty. Then 
the way would be clear, in a legal sense, for 
the rest of their program the most 
expedient means with the example of Suez 
before them.” 
ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN FLOOD IN HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, JUNE 23, 1960 

T quote also from an address by Congress- 
man FLoop delivered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on June 23, 1960: 

“Mr. Speaker, on many previous occasions 
I have addressed the House on the political- 
ly important question: Shall the sovereignty 
of the United States over the Canal Zone 
and Panama Canal be captured by commu- 
nistic psychological warfare? 

“Growing numbers of thoughtful people 
in the United States, Panama, and other 
countries, have become alarmed by our sus- 
tained failures at Panama. They are now 
asking: What are the infiltrations and in- 
fluences in the Department of State, which 
ignoring treaty, statute, International us- 
age, and the imperative need for preserving 
stability in the Canal Zone, seem set on 
creating precedents that could only lead to 
disaster and eventual loss of the Panama 
Canal? Moreover, Mr. Speaker, there is a 


-growing need for the Congress to identify 


these influences and the individuals who 
implement them.” 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER'S ORDER To RAISE FLAG 

On September 17, 1960, on the eve of 
Premier Khrushchey’s arrival in this coun- 
try, President Eisenhower ordered the flag 
of Panama to be flow with the flag of the 
United States In the Canal Zone, This ac- 
tion was taken after Congress had ad- 
journed on September 1 and in disregard 
of a resolution passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives on February 2, 1960, by the over- 
whelming vote of 381 to 12 that this should 
not be done. 

The late Senator Styles Bridges, Republi- 
can, of New. Hampshire, is quoted as having 
said that he was “ and deeply 
shocked” and that he saw “absolutely no 
valid reason” for the flag- flying order. 

In the language of Congressman FLOOD in 
a statement issued September 21, 1960: 

“It is a cowardly yielding on the part of 
the Executive to the pressure of mob rule 
in Panama comparable to hoisting the Soviet 
flag on U.S. territory. The ill-advised step, 
taken with the hope of placating Pana- 
manian radicals, can only incite them to in- 
crease their demands. 

“The Congress has been long aware of 
the fact that subversive influences are in 
control of important areas in our Depart- 
ment of State. It is the gradual growth 
and spread of this subversive influence that 
has alarmed the Congress. 

“In this connection, we should recognize 
that an inexcusable policy of compromise 
and placation has made our Canal Zone the 
tinder box of the Caribbean. We are deal- 
ing with a Soviet-organized plan for con- 
quest of the Caribbean, which has the Pana- 
ma Canal as its key objective. Such con- 
quest by the Soviet would be but a prelude 
to their intended. conquest of the United 
States. 

“The congressional inquiries into sub- 
versive activities in the Department of State, 
which are now underway, should be pressed 
with increased vigor to the end that these 
influences may be identified and corrective 
actions taken by the Congress to apes 
the President’s ill-advised action of 
render.” 
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TANSILL BOOKLET 


The Committee on Pan American Policy, of 
which Harold Lord Varney is the president, 
has recently published an excellent booklet 
by the distinguished scholar and university 
professor, Dr. Charles Callan Tansill, en- 
titled The Panama Canal—It Must Remain 
American.” (Copies may be obtained from 
the Committee on Pan American Policy, 60 
East 42d Street. New York, N. V., price 15 
cents.) I quote from this booklet as fol- 

STRATEGIC ADVANTAGES OF THE CANAL 

“These strategic advantages of an Isthmian 


pp. by 
Canal is our jugular vein, our 
lifeline. Cut it and the United States dies. 
Wrest it from our control and in matters of 
seaborne commerce and naval defense the 
US. east and west coasts again become, 
as once they were, months instead of days 
apart. Block it and our foreign commerce 
strangles.’ ™ 
COMMUNIST INFILTRATION OF CANAL ZONE 


“The expulsion of the United States from 
the Panama Canal Zone has been an objective 
by the Communists ever since they took over 
the government of Russia in 1917. The 
slogan to ‘Internationalize the Panama 
Canal’ was first minted in Moscow, and has 
been actively implemented during several 
decades.” 

ACTION SUGGESTED FOR CONGRESS 


“In order to save the Panama Canal from 
Soviet intrigue or from the folly of hyphen- 
ated Americans who get their inspiration 
from Moscow, it is Imperative that some 
action be taken at once to show unmistak- 
ably the American attitude towards this im- 
portant waterway. The way is pointed out 
by Representative Danie. Fl oo, an ardent 
patriot and an expert on all phases of the 
Panama question. He warns that ‘unless 
Congress spells out exactly what their 
Panama. position is, disaster lies ahead. 
Only ‘with the of the Clarence 
Cannon Concurrent Resolution 105 (now be- 
fore the 88th ) can we demonstrate 
our opposition to the piecemeal liquidation 
of the U.S. sovereignty in the Canal Zone." 
This resolution demands that the American 
Government shall not in any manner ‘sur- 
render to any other government or authority 
its ownership and protection of the Panama 
Canal.“ 

VARNEY LETTER 


In a recent letter Harold Lord Varney, the 
very able and well-informed President of 
the Committee on Pan-American Policy, says: 

“The fight to save the Panama Canal has 
now entered its most dangerous stage. 

“President Johnson, under terrific pressure 
from the appeasers, has now announced that 
he is ready to ‘discuss’ anything with the 
Republic of Panama. This means that he 
will discuss the Treaty of 1903, which gives 
us sovereignty. 

“Only the American people can stop an- 
other ghastly American surrender. Now is 
the moment when we must speak out. 
Washington must be alerted, during the ne- 
gotiation period, by a giant flow of letters 
and telegrams.” 

LETTERS RECOMMENDED 

Letters should be written as soon as pos- 
sible to President Lyndon B. Johnson, White 
Hon. Damm. J. 


ative, House Office Bullding, Washington, 
D.C.. urging that the American Government 
shall not in any manner or to any extent 
whatsoever surrender its ownership, con- 
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trol, and protectlon of the Panama Canal 
and its rights in the Canal Zone. 

The following is a copy of a letter I am 
writing to President Johnson: 

President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Presmwent: For the reasons set 
forth in the enclosed advertisement I most 
earnestly appeal to you and to the Mem- 
bers of the Congress to take such action as 
may be necessary to insure that the Ameri- 
can Government shall not in any manner 
or to any extent whatsoever surrender its 
ownership, control, and protection of the 
Panama Canal and its rights in the Canal 
Zone, which as you know, are complete and 
perpetual under the 1903 treaty with Panama. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT B. Dresser. 

Norx. A copy of this advertisement is en- 
closed in the letter, and a copy also is being 
sent to each Member of Congress. 

While the Senators alone have the right 
to vote on the treaty, it is well to cover the 
Representatives as well. A large volume of 
letters is essential if the approval of the 
treaty is to be prevented. 


GOP Needs John Birch Like Another 
Trunk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most distinquished newspapers 
serving my congressional district, the 
Pontiac Press, recently published an 
editorial concerning the repudiation of 


the John Birch Society by a number of 


leaders of the Republican Party. 

I think this editorial is of interest and 
of importance to Democrats as well as 
Republicans, and is a clear, concise state- 
ment of the dangers we face from whose 
who would distort and pervert the prin- 
ciples upon which our Nation is based 
and upon which it will prosper and 
mature in the future. 

My congratulations to the Pontiac 
Press for the public service it has per- 
formed and the continued dedication of 
this newspaper to the principle of 
freedom. 


The article follows: 
GOP NEEDS JOHN Bmen LIKE ANOTHER 
TRUNK 


The Republicans in the 1960's are suffering 
from the same kind of infection as did the 
Democrats in the 1930's—the infiltration by 
extremists who purportedly share the ideals 
of the party but who in actuality are working 
to destroy them. 

The most basic of these ideals is the one 
called democracy, which has to do with 
the free and open interplay of competing 
ideas, majority rule tempered by a loyal 
opposition, compromise, fair play. 

Democracy is a dirty word to the rightist 
John Birch Society, just as it is, in its true 
sense, to the Communists. The guiding 
principles of the Birch Society founder, 
Robert Welch, could have come directly from 
the lips of Lenin. 

The John Birch Society is an authori- 
tarian structure. Orders come directly from 
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the top, with none of this nonsense about 
democratic discussion.. Every member of 
the society acknowledges the right of the 
leader to oust him at any time without 
explanation. 

The most fantastic and insidious thing 
about the. Birch Society is that it does not 
hurt its ostensible enemy, the Communists, 
in the slightest. It does not even pay much 
attention to liberals, Its most bitter venom 
is directed against responsible and respected 
American conservatives. 

Clearly, as Representative GERALD R. Fond, 
of Michigan, has said, “There is no place 
for it in the Republican Party” 

Nor, it might be added, in any association 
of Americans. 


American Host Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, we have on 
other occasions brought to the attention 
of the House a struggling but promising 
program in people-to-people relations, 
the American host program. This proj- 
ect was started 4 years ago by a teacher 
in my district who, as a serviceman, had 
substantial duty overseas in European 
countries. Out of that experience he 
came to be genuinely concerned over the 
poor and incorrect image so many other- 
wise ill-informed persons had of the 
average American and his family. 

Tom Murphy, unlike most of us, deter- 
mined to do something about this prob- 
lem. With no financing except the sec- 
ond mortgage on his house and the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of his equity in an 
automobile, this dedicated American 
began a program to make his country 
meaningful to the most influential class 
of people in Europe, the teachers. 

This year, besides bringing his usual 
band of teachers to American host fami- 
lies, Tom brought also Mr. Frank New- 
ell, a staff reporter for the London Times 
Educational Supplement, Mr. Newell's 
comments on the 1965 program and his 
assessment of its value are contained in 
an excellent article appearing in the 
London Times Educational Supplement 
of October 1, 1965. Under unanimous 
consent I include it below: 

SEEING AMERICA FIRSTHAND 

With the departure of the charter jet 
from Amsterdam, the first lap of this sum- 
mer’s American host program had begun. 
If anything had happened to the plane, either 
then or on its return from New York 5 
weeks later (nothing did happen, of course— 
KLM took good care of that), Europe would 
have lost some 140 of Ita educationists (and 
one reporter) 

That first lap ended after a few days in a 
hotel in downtown Manhattan, during which 
the party indulged their individual interests 
in New York, and got to know each other a 
little better. For most it was their first trip 
to the United States. Some opted for the 
galleries, some for breathtaking glimpses of 
the city’s architecture and sense of space, 
some for the World's Fair, some for Green- 
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wich Village or Harlem, many rose to the 
dizzying pinnacle of the Empire State 
Building. 

The topics of the discussions over and after 
the meals taken in common at the hotel— 
breakfast and an evening meal—ranged from 
kindergarten method to university research 
(educationists share fully in the profes- 
sional’s addiction to talking shop). For the 
party covered almost the entire educational 
spectrum from teachers of 3- and 4-year- 
olds to university tutors and lecturers. 
For once there was opportunity to see—and 
discuss—education as the continuous proc- 
ess it is. 

Then the party fanned out to their various 
host families, living with and getting to know 
whom was the main point of the whole exer- 
cise. The American host program was 
started from scratch (4 years ago—this sum- 
mer was its 4th year of operation, and had 
its highest number of participants to date) 
by its director, Mr. Tom Murphy. In Europe 
during the war (as a serviceman) and again 
during the 50's, Mr. Murphy was appalled at 
the falseness of the generally accepted image 
of America (for which, incidentally, the 
pressman's penchant for bad rather than 
good news is doubtless in ample measure to 
blame), and conceived the idea of somehow 
getting ordinary Europeans to come and see 
for themselves just exactly what ordinary 
Americans were like and how they lived. 

The AHP thus emerged, in the teeth of 
seemingly insuperable odds. In its earliest 
stages, Mr. Murphy would have been single- 
handed, if he had not enjoyed (as he still 
does) the fullest cooperation and support 
of his wife, Frances. 

Why, it might be asked, did Mr. Murphy 
choose to bring over educationists to live 
with American families? His answer is that 
educationists (he is himself a teacher), 
through contact with their pupils and stu- 
dents, are in a position to pass on their first- 
hand experience and image of ordinary 
Americans and family life to the younger 
generation. He is not so much concerned 
with the favorableness or otherwise of that 
image (though, as an American, he naturally 
feels and indeed knows from experience that 
it can be favorable) as with the need for it 
to be a true image. 

Mr. Murphy has a certain sense of urgency 
about all that, from which derive the Her- 
culean efforta he and his wife have made to 
get the American host program launched. 
His concern with the truth of Europe's im- 
age of Americans (and of the American 
image of Europe, for the participants in the 
program take firsthand ence of Europe 
into American families) is not linked with 
ignorance of the need for ordinary people 
everywhere to have a true image of each 
other. It is simply what he conceives to be 
his own small but concrete contribution to 
international understanding. 

The AHP is administered by a founda- 
tion—the American Host Foundation—which 
is an educational and nonprofitmaking 
body. Mr. Murphy is glad and deems him- 
self privileged to have the moral support 
and cooperation of the American Govern- 
ment and its various embassies and consul- 
ates in Europe But the program's funds de- 
rive entirely from two nongovernmental 
sources: what the ipants contribute, 
and money given by private individuals and 
firms. This summer, for example, besides 


The honorary board of directors of the 
American host program include Gen. James 
M. Gavin, former Ambassador to France; Mr. 
James Roosevelt, Member of Congress; Mr. 
HucH Scorr, Senator; Mr, Edward F. Cav- 
anagh, Jr., deputy mayor of New York; Mr. 
Ricwarp T. Hanna, Member of Congress; Mr. 
Jesse Unruh, speaker, California assembly. 
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sponsoring and financing a 2-week seminar 
on American culture and literature at Wil- 
Uams' College for a selected group of AHP 
participants from West Germany, Volks- 
wagen gave $10,000 to the program. 

The families with whom the participants 
stay have all yolunteered to act as hosts, re- 
ceive no monetary reward, and have all ac- 
cepted to give their guest a private room and 
meals with the family, to show him local 
places of interest, to introduce him to friends 
and neighbors, and to treat him as they 
would any guest in their home. 

The party of 140 this summer was made 
up of just under 60 participants from Brit- 
ain, just over 60 from West Germany, 16 
from the Netherlands, 2 from Belgium, and 
1 from Spain, Roughly two-thirds were 
women, one-third men. During the 5 weeks 
in the United States they nearly all stayed 
with two different host families, in, accord- 
ing to their choice, the Northeast, the Mid- 
west, or the Far West. 

As an observer of the program, I was given 
the opportunity of staying with families in 
all three of these areas—two families in New 
Jersey (each of the two places here was at 
most half an hour by car from Times Square 
in Manhattan, yet each had wild squirrels 
and rabbits), one in Kansas City, Mo., one in 
Portland, Oreg., and one near Los Angeles. 
It was a curious and moving experience (one 
which was shared, I gathered on the re- 
turn flight from New York, by virtually all 
of the participants) that even past youth 
one can still make firm friends, and do so 
quickly. 

In 1966, as this summer, participants will 
be offered the choice of staying with host 
families in the Northeast, the Midwest, or the 
Par West of the United States. The cost to 
each participant will be respectively $440, 
$580, or $740. These amounts cover all ex- 
penses (lodging, food, transport, medical in- 
surance) except personal spending, from the 
time the participant boards the plane in Eu- 
rope until he or she leaves it on the return. 

Next year, moreover, Mr. Murphy forecasts, 
the number of participants will be at least 
double that of this summer. The 1966 pro- 
gram will therefore consist of two groups. 
Group I will leave from Amsterdam on July 
6, 1966, and fly directly to New York; after 
3 days in New York and 4 weeks with host 
families, this group will leave New York 
and return to Amsterdam on August 7. 
Group II will leave Amsterdam on July 27, 
and fly to New York with a stop in London 
to pick up British teachers; after 3 days in 
New York and 4 weeks with host families, 
this group will leave New York on August 28, 
returning to Amsterdam with a stop in Lon- 
don for the convenience of British teachers. 

Any teacher or school administrator (and 
their wife or husband) is eligible for the 1966 
program. Participants are not expected 
to be fluent in English, but each must be 
able to make himself understood and to 
understand others, in English. 

Educationists in Britain who wish to 
apply for the 1966 program should send a 
Stamped addressed envelope to the AHP 
representatives in Britain, Mr. and Mrs. P. J. 
Osborn, 54 Linden Avenue, Darlington, 
County Durham. Those outside Britain 
should write direct to the American host 
program, Hotel Empire, Broadway at 63d 
Street, New York. The latest date for the 
receipt of applications is February 1, 1966. 

Personal interviews will be arranged for 
applicants in a city near their home in Feb- 
ruary or March. Those accepted or not ac- 
cepted will be notified within 10 days of the 
interview, 

The AHP is a two-way, truly educational 
Undertaking. No one is advised to apply to 
take part in it if they see it as merely a low- 
cost tourist jaunt. It was conceived as, and 
in fact has proved to be, a very great deal 
more than that. 


Good Economics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, in this 
country, we have found that helping 
others to help themselves means good 
economics. 

When President Johnson addressed 
the International Monetary meeting here 
recently, he had specific recommenda- 
tions about what the rich nations can do 
“to lighten the burden of ignorance and 
illiteracy throughout the world.“ 


The President said there are more 
than 700 million adults in the world who 
cannot read or write, and he suggested 
that the International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank might expand and 
intensify their educational activities. 


Along these lines, an editorial in the 
Washington Post praised the President's 
efforts “to lighten the burden“ of the op- 
pressed throughout the world. 


To do so not only is humane; it also 
means good economics. I place the edi- 
torial to which I have referred in the 
Recorp at this point: 

{From the Washington Post, Oct. 4, 1965] 
“To LIGHTEN THE BURDEN” 

President Johnson's closing remarks to the 
representatives of 103 nations who gathered 
here for the meetings of the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank con- 
tained much more than the polite general- 
ities in which statesmen are wont to indulge 
on such occasions. He had some. specific 
recomendations about what the rich nations 
can do “to lighten the burden of ignorance 
and illiteracy throughout the world.” And 
it is significant that he concluded by re- 
marking that “every industrial country in- 
cluding the countries of Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union” has a role to play in the 
global attack on poverty. 

After citing the disquieting fact that there 
are more than 700 million adults in the 
world who cannot read or write, the Presi- 
dent suggested that the Bank and Fund 
might expand and intensify their educa- 
tional activities. For more than a decade the 
World Bank has conducted an Economic De- 
velopment Institute, an excellent school in 
this city whose alumni include many finance 
ministers and members of the technical 
elite in the underdeveloped countries. Last 
year the Monetary Fund established a similar 
school. Both institutes can do much to in- 
crease the flow of technically trained per- 
sons by expanding their programs, especially 
those conducted in the underdeveloped 
areas. 

Only a few years ago, the announcement 
of economic assistance programs by the 
Soviet Union was a cause for consternation. 
Indeed, a not insignificant quantity of 
United States assistance was extended as a 
counter to Soviet offers. But even then it 
was obvious that Russia and her allies could 
make a valuable contribution to the eco- 
nomic development. 

If political relationships continue to im- 
prove, it is conceivable that Russia and her 
allies might join in a consortium with the 
West to extend economic assistance to an 
underdeveloped area. But that is a pos- 
sibility for the future. 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Record I would like to in- 
clude my report to the people of the 
5 District of Alabama for October 


WASHINGTON Report: Do Ir ror LADYBIRD 


(By Congressman Im Martin, Seventh Dis- 
trict, Alabama) 


In one of the most ruthless displays of 
tyranny by the majority Congress was forced 
to stay in session for more than 12 hours last 
Thursday to pass the highway beautification 
bill. Riding roughshod over reasonable 
legislative procedure and acting on instruc- 
tions from the White House to “do it for 
Ladybird,” the Democrat majority passed a 
badly written bill which is going to cost the 
taxpayers millions in direct Federal spending 
and will also cause many States to lose mil- 
lions of dollars in highway funds. Congress 
was kept in session continuously until 4 
minutes to 1 o'clock in the morning in spite 
of the fact that the President and the First 
Lady had already invited them to a White 
House reception to honor the 89th Congress. 

It is the President sent word that 
he would “rather they missed the party and 
give this gift to Ladybird.” The heavy liberal 
majority gave in to this pressure and shouted 
down every attempt by the Republicans to 
improve what may prove to be one of the 
worst of many bad bills passed in this session 
under the same kind of pressure. 

As usual, those who opposed the legisla- 
tion, were accused by the majority of “being 
against beauty,” or not caring about America. 
The fact is, the highway beautification bill 
is not a product carefully thought out by 
Congress, but is a bill created by the execu- 
tive branch and rammed through Congress 
without adequate hearings, study, or debate. 

The minority report from the Committee 
on Public Works, which I signed as a mem- 
ber of that committee, puts it this way: 

“We support the concept of beautifying 
areas adjacent to highways, but we are op- 
posed to the enactment of this bill in its 
present form, for three basic reasons: 

“1. It is not the product of careful, inde- 
pendent congressional deliberation. 
it is a poorly thought out proposal which 
was brutally forced upon the Committee on 
Public Works by spokesmen for the adminis- 
tration who wielded the power and influence 
of the White House, to an extent which we 
have never before seen, to make certain that 
the bill is reported, and reported now, re- 
gardless of the consequences, 

“2. The bill is replete with unworkable, 
unwise, and unfair provisions insisted upon 
by spokesmen for the administration who did 
not know and probably did not care about 
the many ramifications and adverse impacts 
of such provision. 

"3. The bill will unjustly penalize States 
which, in good faith, may attempt to control 
outdoor advertising and junkyards under 
the bill, but are unable to do so within the 
short time allowed, because of constitutional 
or other impediments; it will have a destruc- 
tive impact on small , Such as 
motels, hotels, restaurants, service stations, 
and the like, which depend upon patronage 
by the motoring public for survival, and it 
will deprive the motoring public of needed 
travel information.” 
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UNWORKABLE, UNWISE, AND UNFAIR 
PROVISIONS 

Briefly, here are some of the most objec- 

tlonable provisions of the “Ladybird bin:“ 
(1) Mandatory withholding of highway 
funds even when a State cannot comply with 
the beautification bill; (2) Broad and incon- 
sistent powers given to the Secretary of 
Commerce which will give him the same kind 
of power over the States in the matter of 
highways that we have seen so unjustly 
exercised by Francis Keppel, Commissioner 
of Education, in the matter of schools; (3) 
Federal control of the use of land; (4) Gives 
the Secretary of Commerce power to deter- 
mine the content of commercial advertising 
on highway signs; (5) Makes it possible to 
eliminate all outdoor advertising on certain 
highways, and this is not good for the travel- 
ing public or the Nation; (6) The bill makes 
it possible to force the removal of Junkyards 
and highway signs, but no provision is made 
for payment of just compensation to the 
owners; (7) There is no prohibition against 
future junkyards; (8) It contains completely 
illogical provisions concerning landscaping 
on highways; (9) There is a complete lack of 
information as to the cost of the beautifica- 
tion programs. The bill authorizes the ap- 
propriation of $320 million for fiscal years 
1966 and 1967, but no one knows and no 
estimate was given as to the long-range 
costs. 
In spite of the brutal pressure methods to 
get this bill through, and in spite of the 
many bad provisions of the bill, in spite of 
its discrimination against the small busi- 
nessman and the States, a majority of Dem- 
ocrats backed the leadership in Congress and 
knuckled under to the President and did 
it for Ladybird.” 

STUDY MISSION TO VIETNAM AND FAR EAST 

Within a few weeks I hope to leave on a 
study mission to see for myself what the sit- 
uation is in Vietnam and other countries 
of Asia where communism is creating prob- 
lems for the United States and the free 
world. This trip will be entirely at my own 
expense. I will report to you by newsletter 
and radio as often as possible while I am 
away and give you a complete and full report 
on my return. My regular weekly newsletter 
will be discontinued with the next issue 
until Congress reconvenes in January. 
During the time Congress is adjourned and 
I am in Asia, I hope we can get the names 
of all those who have requested the news- 
letter on the mailing list so that you will 
receive it regularly when I begin sending it 
out at the start of the 2d session of the 
89th Congress. If you have not requested 
to be on the mailing list, send me your 
name and address now. 

As you know this newsletter is not paid 
for through Government funds. I believe 
it is important in you informed 
about your Government and what is going 
on in Washington. I want to take this op- 
portunity to thank so many of you who have 
sent in voluntary contributions to help pay 
the cost of printing the newsletter. 


The Late Frank Hurburt O'Hara 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 
OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11,1965 
Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, for 
myself and the Delaware delegation, I 
extend my deepest sympathy to our col- 
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league, Congressman BARRATT O'HARA, 
upon the loss of his brother, Dr. Frank 
Hurburt O Hara, who died in Phoenix, 
Ariz., on the night of October 8. 

To know our colleague, BARRATT, and 
then to know how close was the relation- 
ship to his brother would be to realize 
the loss and sadness that has come over 
his life. The two brothers had so much 
in common. They were scholars, educa- 
tors, journalists, students of the drama. 


The brothers were closely identified with 


the educational and cultural life of the 
great city of Chicago, where they resided 
for so many years. As the author of 
many books on the drama, as well as 
numerous magazine articles on this sub- 
ject, Dr. Frank O'Hara had become well 
known in the universities through the 
Midwest. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson once wrote that 
the true test of civilization is, not the 
census, nor the size of cities, nor the 
crops—no, but the kind of man the coun- 
try turns out. 

Mrs. McDowell joins me in prayer and 
in extending our heartfelt sympathy to 
. O'Hara in this hour of 
grier. 


Columbus Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, today we 
honor one of the world’s greatest men and 
one of the world’s greatest explorers. 
He has been called the great navigator, 
the discoverer, the first American, and 
admiral of the ocean sea. 

Christopher Columbus was above all 
else a mariner. His childhood was spent 
in Italy’s port of Genoa and as a boy he 
voyaged throughout the Mediterranean. 
He later found employment as a maker 
of charts in Lisbon, Portugal, a seaport 
that was in his days the very center of 
oceanic enterprise in Europe. 

When Columbus came to Lisbon in 
1476, the idea of sailing west to reach 
the Orient had reached about the same 
stage of development as the idea of a 
manned flight at the turn of the last 
century. It was considered theoreti- 
cally possible, but also impossibly difi- 
cult in any practical sense. After long 
and heartbreaking efforts, the young 
Genoese obtained the support he needed 
to make the attempt. 

He was sustained in his quest by his 
deep religious faith. The religious moti- 
vation of Columbus is clearly shown in 
the circumstances of his first landing in 
America, the event we celebrate today. 
According to the log kept on that first 
voyage, “All having rendered thanks to 
our Lord, kneeling on the ground, em- 
bracing it with tears of joy for the im- 
Measurable mercy of having reached it, 
the Admiral rose and gave the island the 
name San Salvador—Holy Savior.” 

Italian-Americans have emulated the 
qualities of their great hero, Columbus. 
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In honoring him today, we honor also 
all Americans of Italian descent. Their 
achievements in the United States have 
been magnificent, and in the great tradi- 
tion of accomplishment established so 
long ago by Columbus. An Italian dis- 
covered America, and in it Italian-Amer- 
icans have come to realize their dreams 
and aspirations for a life of hard-won 
success. 


Columbus Day, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
portant and necessary that we pause 
each year to commemorate one of the 
great moments in all of recorded history, 
the moment of discovery of the New 
World. 

I have been privileged to serve in the 
House of Representatives since 1949, and 


this year, more so than in any previous 


year since my coming to Congress, I can 
truthfully say there is good reason to 
celebrate Columbus Day. For this year 
Congress at last has sent to the scrap 
heap an immigration program based on 
national origin quotas. In its place we 
have substituted a new law that re- 
asserts America’s democratic heritage 
and spirit of fair play. 

No longer does our immigration policy 
attempt to perpetuate the fiction that 
the accident of birth in one country 
makes a Man more or less acceptable for 
admission to this land of the free. 

Christopher Columbus, it should be re- 
membered, was the Father of Immigra- 
tion. The towering achievement of the 
onetime weaver from Genoa did not end 
with discovery and exploration. 

On his subsequent voyages, Columbus 
made the first attempts to colonize the 
Iands he had discovered. He brought 
the Old World to the New World, here to 
begin a stirring new chapter in the ex- 
citing story of mankind. 

And since the time of Columbus, year 
after year, the tired and the poor, the 
downtrodden and the oppressed, the 
lovers of liberty and the seekers of free- 
dom have come. 

With faith and hope and heart, they 
have come in search of dignity, equality, 
‘and opportunity—and with bare and 
bleeding hands they pushed the frontiers 
of freedom forward, and they helped to 
make America great. 

As with Columbus before them, they 
found the way to the New World was 
long and trying, but still they came, your 
fathers and mine, braving the hazards 
and the perils on their arduous, difficult 
trek from countryside and mountainside, 
from city and hamlet, across the wide 
ocean to this land of promise. 

They became intertwined in the fabric 
of their adopted land, and they enriched 
the tapestry of America's heritage. And 
their love and their loyalty helped this 
Nation grow strong and prosperous. 
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Today, as we probe the mysteries of 
Outer space and seek to build a better, 
richer, fuller life for all people—in this 
country and throughout our shrinking 
world—it is well that we keep before us 
a mental picture of that indomitable 
sailor who refused to turn back. 

Columbus Day should be a national 
holiday, a day to recall the Great Dis- 
coverer’s indestructible faith, his pene- 
trating vision, and the example he set in 
pressing onward, ever onward, in the 
face of staggering difficulty. 

Columbus Day should be a national 
holiday when all of us dare to dream bold 
Columbus dreams and dedicate ourselves 
to the task of finding solutions to the 
challenging problems that beset us, that 
we may leave to our children, and to 
their children after them, a living legacy 
of liberty and light, of freedom and 
knowledge, peace and prosperity. 


Columbus Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, today, 
October 12 ,we observe the 473d anni- 
versary of the discovery of America by 
the intrepid Italian navigator Christo- 
pher Columbus. Nearly 5 centuries have 
have gone by since that historic event 
in human affairs which began a new era 
for all mankind, but most especially for 
us who live in the Western Hemisphere. 

In the course of history, mankind has 
come to recognize Columbus as a great 
navigator, explorer, and dreamer, but 
also as a dedicated and religious man 
who by his exploits inspired countless 
generations to great deeds. I believe 
that much of our heritage of freedom 
and justice is due in large measure to the 
courage, the determination, and the 
ideals of Columbus. 

It is to be regretted that to this day 
we have not yet given to Christopher 
Columbus the full recognition to which 
he is entitled. Both in the last Congress 
and also in the present Congress I have 
introduced bills to designate October 12 
of each year as a legal holiday and that 
it be known as Columbus Day in recogni- 
tion of the achievements of the great 
Navigator. I also suggested that this 
day be observed as a day of rededication 
to the ideals of peace, justice and de- 
mocracy which have helped make Amer- 
ica the great Nation that it is today. 

I believe the time has come to make 
Columbus Daw more meaningful, and for 
this reason I commend our fellow Ameri- 
cans of Italian origin for their efforts 
each year in obserying this day in ac- 
cordance with the ideals and dreams 
envisioned by Columbus. We join with 
them on this day in paying tribute to 
Columbus. We recall with pride and ap- 
preciation the magnificent contribution 
and the invaluable role of Italian- 
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Americans in the growth of development 
of America. We salute them for their 
loyalty and their patriotism. 


Cameron Voting Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, my 
fourth and final rollcall report on the 
Ist session of the 89th Congress closes 
the door on what is perhaps the most 
productive period in the history of the 
world’s greatest legislative body. But 
we would be in error to evaluate our 
work simply in terms of productivity. 
How much we have done is not the meas- 
uring device which should be applied. 
It is the quality, not quantity, of what 
we have done that the people should 
and must judge us by. 

As we stand on the threshold of ad- 
journment few of us would look back 
and comment that we are completely 
satisfied or completely disappointed with 
Congress’ record. I supported many 
measures which were adopted and I sup- 
ported some which failed of enactment. 
Likewise, I opposed some which received 
approval and I opposed others which 
were successfully blocked. Each of us 
racked up similar legislative boxscores 
for this is the very essence of democratic 
lawmaking, and not one of us would have 
it any other way. In the legislative 
game those who hit a thousand are 
losers just as surely as those who bat 
zero. Call it consensus, compromise, ac- 
commodation, middle-of-the-road-ism, 
or what you will. I choose to simnlv 
call it good government, 

In my judgment, adjournment is over- 
due. I think that perhaps we have done 
too much too fast. Before the second 
session convenes in January it behooves 
Congress to minutely assess its past ac- 
tions so that it may carefully chart a 
future course. Continuing on a dead 
run at this year’s legislative pace would 
be a disservice to the Nation. As the 
distinguished Senate majority leader re- 
cently pointed out, Congress has the 
duty and the authority to examine the 
effects of laws it has enacted with a view 
to correcting them, if necessary. When 
we return to this Chamber in 1966 we 
should spend the year viewing and cor- 
recting—if necessary. Hopefully, little 
correcting will be necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, my rolleall report in- 
cludes commentary on the following: 
repeal of section 14(b) of the National 
Labor Relations Act; the farm bill; im- 
migration reform; the Automotive Prod- 
ucts Trade Act; Republican obstructive 
tactics; establishing the National Foun- 
dation of the Arts and Humanities; post 
office employees and political patronage; 
the effort to unseat the Mississippi dele- 
gation; House Resolution 560 regarding 
Latin America; amendments to the Bank 
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Company Holding Act; aid -for rural 
water and sanitation facilities; home 
rule for the District of Columbia; the 
Federal pay bill; highway beautification; 
and the sugar bill. 

ROLLCALL NOS. 208 AND 208—REPEAL OF 14(b) 


Mr. Speaker, perhaps no issue of this 
session has aroused more emotional fer- 
vor both on and off Capitol Hill than 
the proposed repeal of section 14(b)— 
the so-called right-to-work provision— 
of the Taft- Hartley Act. 

Opponents of repeal mounted a costly 
propaganda campaign designed to dis- 
tort the issue and hide from the public 
the facts necessary to form a reasoned 
opinion on H.R. 77. To a large extent 
this powerful lobby was successful and 
the public should know exactly how it 
has been misled. 

Few persons realize that the Taft- 
Hartley Act as originally proposed in 
1947 by the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, of which Senator 
Robert Taft was chairman, did not con- 
tain section 14(b). This section was 
first. proposed in the House and the leg- 
islative record of its birth is so obscure 
that its conceivers cannot even be de- 
termined. 

Senator Taft's view on the union 
shop—which right-to-work laws prohib- 
it—is summed up in his statement of 
May 9, 1947: 

So I think it would be a mistake to go to 
the extreme of absolutely outlawing a con- 
tract which provides for a union shop, re- 
quiring all employees to join the union, if 
that arrangement meets with the approval 
of the employer and meets with the approval 
of a majority of the employees and is em- 
bodied in a written contract. 


But, Mr. Speaker, State right-to-work 
laws, which are permitted by section 
14(b), do absolutely outlaw the union 
shop. Repeal of 14(b) would therefore 
restore the Taft-Hartley Act to the form 
which was intended by Senator Taft, 
a man who was vitally concerned 
throughout his life with the protection 
of individual freedom. 

As was Senator Taft, I am opposed 
to right-to-work laws because they de- 
prive the working man of certain deci- 
sionmaking and bargaining powers which 
are his by right. By their very nature, 
these laws produce definite inequities in 
their application both among individual 
workers and among the 50 States. The 
repeal of 14(b), on the other hand. 
would not encroach upon the right of 
individuals to choose their conditions 
of employment. It would insure that 
right. 

That 14(b) deprives employers and 
employees of decisionmaking is clear. 
The first consideration is one of seman- 
tics: a right-to-work law guarantees no 
one the right to work. A right-to-work 
law means a ban on the union shop with- 
in a State, a weapon which 19 States cur- 
rently use to pirate industry and jobs 
from prosperous States like California 
by exploiting cheap labor and undermin- 
ing the legitimate efforts of organized 
labor. I hasten to point out that the 
people of California, believing in the 
principal of free collective bargaining 
between employees and employers, went 
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to the polls in 1958 and overwhelmingly 
rejected a proposal to establish a right- 
to-work law in our State. The repeal of 
14(b) will have no effect on existing 
California statutes or on relationships 
between management and labor. 

I realize that many people who object 
to repeal of 14(b) are convinced that it 
would mean unrestricted compulsory 
union membership for all workers in any 
industry organized by a union. This is 
simply not so. It is the closed shop— 
not the union shop—which requires em- 
ployers to hire applicants who are union 
members. The closed shop is now out- 
lawed by the Taft-Hartley Act and it will 
continue to be outlawed even after 14(b) 
is repealed. 

It is the union shop—not the closed 
shop—which right-to-work laws destroy. 
Assume, for example, that workers in a 
certain industry decide they want a 
union, that an election is held according 
to National Labor Relations Board regu- 
lations, that the election shows a ma- 
jority of employees favoring the union 
shop, and that employer and employees 
subsequently reach a free and voluntary 
agreement in favor of a union shop. It 
would then seem completely unreason- 
able and undemocratic to deny them the 
right to do what the majority by legiti- 
mate means had elected to do. Yet this 
is exactly what right-to-work laws do— 
deny workers the right to have a union 
shop if they so desire. 


The National Labor Relations Act does 


union shop. No one is required to take 
an oath or obligation to the union, to 
attend union meetings, to participate in 
picket lines, or to engage in other union 
activities. What is required as a con- 
dition of continued employment in a 
union shop is a tender of nominal dues 
a ip initiation fees that are not excessive 
Thus each employee 
bolas an equal part of the cost of the 
collective bargaining unit that the law 
says must represent him equally with 
other employees in seeking worker bene- 
fits. It is simply a case of requiring 
those who share in the benefits to also 
share in the responsibilities, 
ROLLCALL NOS. 243-244—FARM BILL 


Mr. Speaker, it has been said that na- 
ture seldom makes a fool. She merely 
furnishes the raw material for a do-it- 
yourself job. And a do-it-yourself job 
the House did with passage of this year's 
legislative monstrosity known as the 
farm bill, perhaps the most complex and 
costly package of poor proposals which 
any Secretary of Agriculture within 
memory has had the audacity to thrust 
upon the Congress. 

I do not profess to be an expert on all 
the incredible provisions of the bill, and 
I doubt that anyone can claim to know 
all of its ins-and-outs. There are so 
many special interest subsidies for so 
many products grown, plus an abundant 
share for those not grown, that it is im- 
possible to conclude that the overall pub- 
lic interest was considered when the 
package was glued together. Some sol- 
ace can be had, however, in the knowl- 
edge that the original proposal’s most 
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odious section, the infamous bread tax, 
became unglued and fell by the legisla- 
tive wayside before any votes were taken. 
And while this fantastic scheme to line 
the pockets of wealthy wheat growers by 
tapping the pockets of consumers was 
given up as a sacrifice for votes needed to 
effect passage, the entire bill was so im- 
pure that it could not be made pure even 
with elimination of its most objectionable 
feature. 

What were the remaining impurities? 
A tome is required to spell them all out 
but I will attempt to hit the high—or 
more accurately, low—points in a few 
paragraphs. The farm bill calls for 
spending more than $18 billion over 4 
years on programs that have failed in the 
past, are failing today and are doomed 
to fail tomorrow. As just one example, 
examine the feed grains program, started 
in 1961 as an emergency measure. 

This year the Department of Agricul- 
ture is spending more than $1.5 billion 
for feed grains, not for growing or stor- 
ing, but to prevent growing. Known as 
the land retirement program, it is billed 
as an effort to cut supply and bring it 
into balance with demand. The $1.5 bil- 
lion retired 36 million acres. The tax- 
payers, in other words, rented the land 
from farmers so that they would not 
reap a harvest which would only add 
more feed grains to already overbur- 
dened and costly storage facilities. Ac- 
cording to reliable crop reports, this 
year’s feed grain production is going to 
hit the highest level in history. Why? 
Because price support levels are attrac- 
tive enough to cause farmers to use more 
and more fertilizer and other scientific 
methods to boost the output of acres still 
under cultivation. This same boon- 
doggle approach to solving problems of 
the farm economy is also used for cotton 
and wheat—and with the same disas- 
trous results. 

As has been pointed out by former 
Budget Director Kermit Gordon, about 
80 percent of our assistance goes to the 
1 million farmers whose average income 
exceeds $9,500. The other 20 percent of 
assistance is spread thinly among the re- 
maining 2.5 million farmers. 

Four years from now the Treasury will 
be $18 billion poorer, large corporate 
farming complexes will be almost that 
much richer, the small farmer and share- 
cropper will still be in the grip of poverty, 
and the country will still be in the grip 
of the vicious cycle that we call a farm 
program, 

I could, and probably would, support a 
well-conceived farm bill which intro- 
duced a gradual phaseout of these uneco- 
nomic and costly subsidies, even if the 
plan was spread out over many years. It 
would be foolish to expect that we can 
get out of the mess we are in overnight. 
But we have to start crawling out of this 
almost bottomless pit sometime, instead 
of slipping deeper and deeper each year. 
Until the Congress creates a program 
aimed at taking us up instead of down 
I will continue to oppose. 

ROLLCALL NOS. 248 AND 249—IMMIGRATION 
REFORM 

Mr. Speaker, being a cosponsor of the 
immigration reform bill which abolishes 
the discriminatory national origins quota 
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system I was elated that the measure re- 
ceived overwhelming approval by the 
Congress. 

As I noted when I introduced the bill 
many months ago, it does much to re- 
store our traditional attitude on a fun- 
damental issue, an attitude which pre- 
vailed among countless generations of 
Americans who labored long and hard to 
make this country great. That attitude 
did not ask an immigrant from where he 
came or how he spelled hisname. It was 
an attitude—a way of life—perhaps best 
summed up in these words with which we 
are all very familiar: 

Ask not what your country can do for 
you—ask what you can do for your country. 


And if tt was found that an immigrant 
did—and could—indeed want to do some- 
thing for his adopted country, he and 
his family were given an opportunity to 
carve for themselves a safe and secure 
place in the American community. 

However, Mr. Speaker, 40 years ago 
this traditional attitude was amended 
when discrimination was written into 
law. It became official policy to welcome 
immigrants only if they came from the 
right country or were of the right na- 
tionality. Among those nationalities 
not considered right were Japanese, Pol- 
ish, Spanish, Italian and Greek, to name 
just a few of many. 

The measure which we have now ap- 
proved erases discrimination from our 
immigration law and writes into a policy 
compatible with our historic traditions, 
a policy which is committed to the prop- 
osition that all men are created equal. 

Bigots and extremists of the rightwing 
variety bitterly opposed passage of the 
bill and laid down a propaganda bar- 
rage designed to foster the false impres- 
sion that the proposal would open the 
floodgates to hordes of undesirable 
aliens and spies and inundate the coun- 
try with unemployables, Nothing could 
be further from the truth. 

The overall annual immigration total 
is increased only slightly above its exist- 
ing level of 158,361. The new limit 
would be 170,000 persons, an increase of 
only 11,639 souls in a country with a pop- 
ulation nearing 200 million. 

It is also important to note that future 
immigrants will be selected on a first 
come, first served basis with preference 
given to those with special skills and tal- 
ents which will enrich the whole spec- 
trum of our national life. No individual 
will be permitted into the country with- 
out a certificate from the-Secretary of 
Labor guaranteeing that no American 
will be displaced from his job if entry is 
granted. Intending immigrants will 
also have to prove that they will not be- 
come public charges. Contrary to the 
allegations of its few but vocal oppo- 
nents, the bill contains safeguards de- 
signed to prevent exactly what its critics 
claim it will promote. 

I was disturbed that the bill was 
amended on the floor to include a provi- 
sion which I fear will damage our rela- 
tions with other nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. Under the so-called Mac- 
Gregor amendment, the United States 
will, for the first time in 40 years, set a 
ceiling on the number of Mexicans and 
other Latin Americans who can emigrate 
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to this country. During this critical pe- 
riod in our relations with Latin American 
nations, I think it very unwise to create 
more ill will among peoples who already 
have grave questions about our basic at- 
titude toward them. 

During the past 40 years we have not 
placed barriers on Latin immigration to 
the United States and now is the wrong 
time to implement such a policy. Not 
only is it bad timing, but it is unneces- 
sary. Over the past 10 years regular 
immigration from other countries in the 
hemisphere has averaged 110,000, a fig- 
ure less than the ceiling of 115,000 which 
the MacGregor amendment imposes. 
And the ceiling does not include the 
spouses, children, and parents of persons 
who are American citizens. According to 
reliable estimates, this group could ac- 
count for an additional 25,000 immi- 
grants annually which in effect boosts 
the MacGregor figure to 140,000, or 30,000 
more than the current immigration rate. 

As I said, the amendment was ill- 
advised because of our delicate position 
in Latin America, a position made 
even more precarious by the incredible 
resolution which the House adopted on 
September 20, a matter which I will dis- 
cuss later in this report. 

ROLLCALL NO, 255-—-AUTOMOTIVE TRADE ACT 


Mr. Speaker, during debate on the 
Automotive Products Trade Act pro- 
ponents failed to give a satisfactory reply 
to the question: To what extent will 
this agreement result in exporting’ U.S. 
automobile parts manufacturing firms 
and the jobs of American workers to 
Canada? 

Although an effort was made to mask 
H.R. 9042 as legislation designed to pro- 
mote free trade and thereby strengthen 
the domestic economy, the facts contra- 
dicted the claim and I was constrained 
to vote against the bill. 

It was less than 2 years ago that the 
Studebaker Corp. closed its automobile 
plant in South Bend and moved its op- 
eration to Canada. More than 7,000 
American workers lost their jobs and 
Canadian employment increased by a 
similar figure. I predict that we will 
soon see Canadian plants, currently op- 
erating well below capacity, increase 
their production and sell on the Ameri- 
can market cars which cannot be ab- 
Sorbed in Canada. There will be no US. 
duty on these automobiles and thus they 
will be sold here at prices substantially 
below what they are going for in Canada. 
This can hardly be called selling at the 
fair market value. 

My record clearly indicates that I sup- 
port free trade legislation and the 
gradual reduction of tariff barriers. But 
the act cannot be interpreted as a free 
trade agreement since only certain Ca- 
Nadian manufacturers and subsidiaries 
of American automobile firms are eligible 
for duty-free imports. It is discrimina- 
tory legislation designed to benefit 
America’s auto giants—Ford, General 
Motors, Chrysler, and American Mo- 
tors—at the expense of smaller inde- 
pendent auto parts producers. An au- 
tomotive parts dealer in Canada, for 
example, will be able to import parts 
from the United States duty free—but 
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Ld 
only if he is dealing with one of the Big 
Four. Yet the small American parts 
dealer importing Canadian-made prod- 
ucts will have to pay the regular tariff. 

H.R. 9042 also violates our Govern- 
ment’s established policy of liberal 
multilateral—not bilateral—trade rela- 
tions based on the most-favored-nation 
principle. All countries which subscribe 
to the General Agreements on Tariff and 
Trade have a right to be accorded the 
same treatment as Canada. 

I can still remember when Secretary 
of Defense Charles Wilson, formerly top 
executive at GM, said: 

What is good for General Motors is good 
for the United States, 


I did not believe it then and I do not 
believe it now. The Automotive Prod- 
ucts Trade Act is good for GM, but it is 
bad for the United States. The fact that 
the proposal is also good for Canada does 
nothing to mitigate its negative effect on 
our country’s economy and its work 
force, 


Get Well, Mr. President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, IR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tention of the Nation is focused now on 
the Bethesda Naval Medical Center, 
Bethesda, Md., where the President is re- 
covering from major surgery. We all 
hope that his progress will be swift, and 
that he will soon be back in the White 
House with full strength. 

The Bethesda-Chevy Chase Tribune, 
published by my distinguished constit- 
uent, William Prescott Allen, last Friday 
noted that thousands of Marylanders 
have a unique opportunity to express 
their good wishes to the President each 
day, as they travel past the hospital on 
the Rockville Pike. The Tribune sug- 
gested that, for the duration of the Pres- 
ident’s stay, motorists passing the hos- 
pital in the daytime simply turn on their 
lights as an expression of “good luck.” 

The Tribune's editorial follows: 

GET WELL, Mr. PRESIDENT 

The White House on Tuesday announced 
that President Lyndon B. Johnson would 
enter the Bethesda Naval Medical Center for 
removal of his gall bladder. 

For the next 10 days or 2 weeks President 
Johnson will be a fellow Bethesdan. While 
we certainly welcome him, we regret the un- 
fortunate circumstances which bring him 
here. 

We know that the people of Montgomery 
County, regardless of political attraction, will 
want to wish the President a speedy recovery 
from his surgery. 

We havea suggestion: 

Thousands of cars travel the Rockyille Pike 
in front of the Bethesda Naval Hospital every 
day. When we go by, for the duration of 
the President's stay there, we will turn on our 
lights in the daytime simply as a silent ex- 
pression of “Good luck, Mr. President. Get 
well soon.” 

We hope our fellow’ motorists will follow 


‘suit. 
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HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on Saturday, October 9, the 
Washington Post printed an editorial 
entitled “Amends.” This editorial was 
prompted by the fact that during that 
week, the last case was processed and 
closed under the Evacuation Repayment 
Act of 1948. Under this act, we have 
tried to make reparation to the thou- 
sands of Japanese-Americans who hy- 
steria and prejudice forced into reloca- 
tion centers during the early 1940's. 

The editorial notes that estimates by 
Mike Masaoka of the Japanese-Ameri- 
can Citizens League indicate payment 
for property lost is at approximately 10 
cents on the dollar of the 1941 value of 
that property. 

We have recognized and acknowledged 
this sorry period of our history—and this 
act which was so damaging to the fabric 
of our democracy—it is well that we re- 
main conscious of this event. 

I am taking the liberty of including 
the full text of the Post editorial: 

AMENDS 


In the immediate aftermath of Pearl Har- 
bor, there was a panicky demand on the 
west coast for a summary removal and con- 
finement of all persons of Japenese ancestry. 
In part, the panic was fomented and fanned 
by narrow and selfish interests—by big land- 
holders who saw a chance to acquire on the 
cheap the farms which Japanese-Americans 
had tended and developed with patient in- 
dustry. Scare stories about espionage and 
sabotage were circulated recklessly as J. 
Edgar Hoover said plainly that there was no 
need of a mass roundup, the commanding 
general of the Army of the west coast ordered 
a mass evacuation of all Japanese-Americans 
to the interior of the country. A Jap's a 
Jap, said Gen John L. DeWitt; and no dis- 
tinction was observed between citizens and 
noncitizens, between the loyal and the dis- 
loyal. For the duration of the war, these 
people were penned in relocation centers. 
For most, it meant a loss of property and 
savings as well as a loss of liberty. 

The injustice done to the Japanese-Ameri- 
cans will remain forever a stain on Ameri- 
can history. There is some comfort, how- 
ever, in the general acknowledgment of this 
injustice and in the conscientious effort that 
has been made to provide restitution for the 
property losses suffered by the evacuated 
citizens, Seventy-five thousand of the 110,- 
000 persons uprooted and incarcerated were 
Nisei—that is, citizens of the United States 
by virtue of birth in this land. For these 
victims of prejudice, Congress an 
Evacuation Repayment Act in 1948 under 
which some 26,500 claims have been processed 
and settled. The last case was closed this 
week. 

Restitution or reparation of this sort is 
always, of course, pitifully inadequate. Mike 
Masaoka, director of the Japanese-American 
Citizens League, estimated that, in monetary 
terms, payments amounted to about 10 cents 
on the dollar based on a 1941 valuation of 
the property lost, And there is no way, ob- 
viously, to make amends for the loss of liberty 
and of dignity and of faith in American 
principles. The best that can be hoped for 
from this tragic story is an understanding 
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by Americans that it must never happen 
again —that men are never to be judged in 
categories or by the color of their skin or 
the slant of their eyes. Loyalty to the United 
States is loyalty to an ideal; and an indis- 
pensable part of that ideal is recognition of 
individual guilt and individual responsi- 
bility. 


Military Implications of Space 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
many of the opponents of our large space 
budget attack it on the grounds that it 
is too costly an effort to be confined to 
civilian uses only, and they are not aware 
of the tremendous military effort encom- 
passed in our space explorations. 

Gen. B. A. Schriever, commander of 
the Air Force Systems Command, has 
made a number of speeches with refer- 
ence to the military implications of space, 
the most recent of which was before the 
Governor's Conference on Oceanography 
and Astronautics held in Hawaii last 
week. It is with a great deal of pleas- 
ure that I include the text of General 
Schriever’s remarks: 

THE MILITARY IMPLICATIONS OF Space 
(By Gen. B. A. Schriever) 

It is a great pleasure to take part in this 
Conference on Oceanography and Astronau- 
tics. Hawaii is an appropriate place for such 
a meeting, because of the many important 
contributions this State has made and is 
making to both of these areas of research 
and exploration. 

Hawaii's tracking stations serve as a vital 
link in missile and space development. The 
Kokee station bere on Kaual, with its high 
accuracy C-band range tracking radar, has 
given the Air Force valuable support on the 
Titan III and other programs. We will con- 
tinue to need this kind of support as we move 
forward in exploring the potential of space. 

Both space and the oceans have fascinated 
mankind for centuries, but even today they 
remain largely unexplored regions. Only in 
recent years have we acquired the knowledge 
and techniques to begin the systematic ex- 
ploration of the ocean depths and the vast 
expanse of space. At the same time, we 
have acquired the third element which is 
essential to such exploration. This ele- 
ment is motivation. 

It is not enough to say that we must study 
the sea and sky “because they are there.“ 
Rather, we need to explore them because they 
can profoundly influence the lives of all of 
us, To take one obvious example, if the 
bottom of the sea or the surface of the moon 
should yield the mineral wealth that some 
scientists predict, the exploration of these 
regions could be justified in economic terms 
alone. 

But there is an even more compelling 
reason—and that is the maintenance of our 
national security. Our programs of research, 
exploration, and investigation are a very 
practical way of providing insurance against 
technological surprise. The military im- 
portance of the sea has long been recognized, 
and surface navies have existed since classi- 
cal times. Today the problems of antisub- 
marine warfare, or ASW, are an important 
factor in the growth of underwater research. 
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In the same way, considerations of na- 
tional security must be taken into account 
when we look at space, Historically, the sea 
has provided a means of access to every 
continent. During this century the atmos- 
phere has become a means of access to the 
most remote areas of the world, and today 
space can provide extremely rapid access to 
every spot on the globe. 

In view of this fact, it would be wishful 
thinking of the worst kind to ignore the 
military potential of space. Rather, we must 
take the prudent actions which will insure 
that space will not be used successtuny for 
aggression by any nation. 

Our military efforts in space can be placed 
into three broad categories: first, the devel- 
opment of space systems to support military 
missions on earth; second, the development 
of defensive measures against possible enemy 
actions in space; and third the conduct of 
experimentation and of programs aimed at 
pushing technology forward. 

To begin with the first category. we have 
successfully developed a number of space 
systems to fulfill a number of support func- 
tions. From our experience we are fully 
confident that missions such as communica- 
tions, nuclear detonation detection, weather 
observation and navigation can be more 
reliably and effectively accomplished by 
satellites than by the use of earth-based 
systems alone. 

Let me mention two examples of these 
unmanned satellite systems. One is the 
nuclear detection satellite program, which 
consists of experiments to gather knowedge 
of radiation backgrounds in far space and 
to define an operational nuclear detection 
system. Six Vela satellites are now func- 
tioning. They not only provide the neces- 
sary background radiation data and scientific 
information on solar phenomena, but also 
constitute an atmospheric test ban monitor- 
ing capability on an interim basis, 

The success of these first six Vela satel- 
lites has enabled us to move the research 
and development program ahend by a year 
and thereby save money. In the last Vela 
launch the two basic satellites have sig- 
nificantly greater detection capability than 
the first four. The following two launches 
will employ completely redesigned space- 
craft to investigate new concepts of nuclear 
detection. The last two launches planned 
in the program will use the Titan III C 
booster with its greater payload capability. 

A second example of unmanned space 
support systems is the use of communica- 
tions satellites. A satellite system to satisfy 
military requirements for communications 
has now been authorized by the Department 
of Defense. An initial R. & D. system is 
planned for launch early next year. It will 
consist of up to 23 satellites circling the 
globe in random spacing at a height of about 
21,000 statute miles. The satellites will be 
launched in clusters of eight from three 
Titan ITI-C boosters, and will then be posi- 
tioned along an orbital path. 

An advanced system is also planned, in 
which the expected life of each satellite 
would be increased from 1½ years to be- 
tween 3 and 5 years. 

Now let me turn to the second category 
I mentioned—defense against possible enemy 
actions in space. Just over a year ago the 
President announced the existence of op- 
erational U.S. antisatellite defense systems. 
They had been developed in less than 15 
months after the Secretary of Defense had 
given the order for them. All steps neces- 
sary to provide an operational capability, 
such as training of launch and maintenance 
crews, ordering of spares, and compilation 
of operating and maintenance manuals, 
were undertaken concurrently with the re- 
search and development effort. 

The third category—which is the advance- 
ment of space technology—is an area in 
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which we are very active. Space offers a 
number of unique advantages such as ex- 
treme altitudes, very high speeds, nearly 
infinite flight duration, and highly predicta- 
ble flight paths. We are naturally quite 
interested in making use of these character- 
istics to enhance our national security. 

We have several major programs designed 
to do this. The latest to be approved is 
the Manned Orbiting Laboratory, or MOL, 
which was announced by the President just 
a few weeks ago. The primary experiments 
in the MOL program are designed to deter- 
mine man’s role in the space environment. 
There are many indications that man's 
unique abilities will make him indispensable 
for some space missions. MOL is a practical 
means of testing just what contributions man 
can make during an extended period in space. 

The idea for such an experiment, of course. 
is not brand new. The Air Force first studied 
and proposed exploratory manned flight as 
early as 1957, and during the past year and 
a half the MOL concept has been studied 
in great detail. The Initial questions and 
alternative technical considerations have 
been largely resolved. Maximum use will be 
made of hardware and subsystems from other 
space programs, which will minimize devel- 
opment risks and costs. 

By contrast with other manned space 
fight programs, the MOL will offer consider- 
ably more room within the vehicle for fight 
crew operation. Much greater physical ac- 
tivity will be possible than in the Gemini and 
Apollo spacecraft—an important factor in 
maintaining the well-being of the crew dur- 
ing extended space flight. There will also 
be room for varied experiments. 

The MOL will enable us to test and evaluate 
prototypes of space subsystems and compon- 
ents in actual orbital conditions, Failures 
can be observed as they occur, and on-the- 
spot analysis and corrective solutions can be 
applied. This will allow us to develop more 
reliable equipment in reduced time and at 
lesser cost. 

Later this month, In preparation for MOL. 
our Aerospace Medical Division (AMD) at 
Brooks AFB, Tex., will begin the longest space 
cabin atmosphere experiment it has ever 
conducted. Four volunteer air crewmen will 
spend approximately 60 days in a space cabin 
simulator 30 feet long and 9 feet in diameter. 
where they will breathe an atmosphere of 
70 percent oxygen and 30 percent helium. 
This is one of a continuing series of space 
cabin experiments. 

The booster which is designed to place the 
MOL in orbit, the Titan III, is proceeding 
well on schedule. The several launches of 
the Titan II-A core vehicle and the launch 
of the complete Titan II- vehicle have all 
been successful. The early availability of the 
Titan III-O permits the MOL program to pro- 
ceed without costly delays. 

The Titan III is the first booster that the 
Department of Defense has developed specifi- 
cally for space applications. Since it uses 
storable propellants and solid strap-on mo- 
tors, it is capable of remaining on the pad 
in a launch-ready status for up to 30 days 
and is able to respond almost immediately. 

Looking beyond Titan III. we are inter- 
ested in advanced launch vehicle concepts 
which offer more access to space. 
The Titan III is expected to reduce the pres- 
ent direct operating costs of more than $1,000 
per pound in low earth orbit to something in 
the neighborhood of $500 per pound, New 
expendable boosters and reusable boosters 
show promise of reducing the cost to be- 
tween $100 and $200 per pound. 

We have underway several programs in 
propulsion technology, which is a key factor 
in developing advanced launch vehicles. 
One of these is a demonstration of very high 
chamber pressure cryogenic rocket engines. 
The performance of these engines is ex- 
pected to allow a 60-percent increase in the 
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payloads for recoverable vehicles. These en- 
gines will also be capable of being throttled, 
an advantage which will provide future re- 
coverable vehicles with a better maneuver- 
ing capability. 

A second propulsion technology program 
the supersonic combustion ramjet, or Scram- 
jet—has exciting possibilities for application 
in both bridging recoverable boosters and 
hypersonic aircraft. Scramjet is a ramjet in 
which the flow is supersonic throughout. 
It thereby avoids the large energy losses 
which occur in a subsonic burning ramjet, 
in which the incoming air is slowed, burned, 
and then accelerated again. Consequently 
the Scramijet offers outstanding fuel econ- 
omy, and shows real promise for operations 
within the sensible atmosphere to the edge 
of space. 

One further aspect of the manned space- 
flight program is the development of space- 
craft capable of maneuvering during reentry. 
Flexibility of space operations can be im- 
proved by the use of reentry vehicles which 
can maneuver and land at any point within 
a certain area known as the vehicle's “foot- 
Print.“ As the size of the footprint is 
increased, a greater choice of alternate land- 
ing sites is possible. The use of lifting re- 
entry vehicles would also allow horizontal 
landings on existing runways, much like to- 
Gay's aircraft, 

The Air Force spacecraft technology and 
advanced reentry tests p: for 
short as START—1is an investigation of lift- 
ing bodies to provide such a-capability. A 
forerunner to the START program was a 
radiation-cooled winged glider called Asset, 
which successfully completed its sixth and 
last hypersonic flight early this year. 

The next phase will use the SV-5 lifting 
body reentry vehicle, which derives its lift 
from the fuselage. It has sufficient maneu- 
verabllity to provide a reasonably large 
footprint and is provided with an ablative 
heat shield. Four hypersonic flight tests are 
planned for 1966 and 1967. The vehicles 
will be launched from Vandenberg Air Force 
Base, Calif., into a ballistic trajectory. They 
will reenter the atmosphere at orbital ve- 
locities and maneuver down to aircraft 


I have given you some of the major high- 
lights of Air Force space developments today 
and projected into the future. They make 
it clear that we have active programs in a 
number of areas which vitally affect our 
national security, Now let me put this effort 
into perspective by reminding you of three 
facts that are basic to the U.S. military space 
effort. 

ee it is being conducted in response 

to existing and anticipated threats. The 
Communist hostility to our way of life Is a 
Well-known fact. The long-term Soviet in- 
terest in space is equally well known. Their 
achievements have surprised us more than 
once. When we combine these facts with 
the fact of Soviet secrecy about their 
capabilities and intentions in space, it is 
Clear that our space efforts must enable 
us to guard against being taken by surprise. 

Second, military experiments and de- 
velopments in space are a closely coordinated 
part of the national space effort. We work 
in continuing cooperation with the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion (NASA). Nearly 200 high-quality mili- 
tary people are assigned to NASA, and NASA 
People are in turn assigned to Department of 
Defense (DOD) space programs. We ccn- 
duct joint research efforts in many areas 
and have a number of agreements for ex- 
change of information, 

Third, our military space efforts are only 
Part of the total military task of deterring 
war and countering aggression on all levels. 
We are going to push ahead vigorously with 
the MOL program and related activities, but 
I can assure you that the Air Force has no 
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interest in becoming a space force to the 


velopment efforts in the limited war area to 
meet more fully the challenges confronting 
us in Vietnam. We are also pursuing the 
development of a new large transport air- 
craft, the C-5A. 

To sum up, our military efforts in space 
should be seen as part of our total national 
response to the military and technological 
challenges that confront us. They are a 
vital part of that response, and for this 
reason we must devote the same drive and 
dedication to our efforts in space that we 
devote to our efforts in other areas. Our 
Nation has the manpower and resources to 
fulfill its obligations both in space and on 
earth. 

Thank you. 
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Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the preservation of America’s water re- 
sources is one of the most vital concerns 
to everyone in the country today. It pre- 
sents a problem which Government alone 
cannot solve. It requires the participa- 
tion of industry, conservation organiza- 
tions, women’s groups, universities, and 
professional bodies because of the magni- 
tude of the problem. In this regard I 
am proud to say that a firm in my dis- 
trict has joined in this program, and I 
offer the following article which ap- 
peared in the October issue of Water in 
the News, a monthly newsletter distrib- 
uted by the Soap & Detergent Associa- 
tion in the interest of improving our 
water resources: 

ARMOUR BUILDS New PURIFICATION SYSTEM 

Among the companies which share in the 
Nation's growing concern for clean water is 
the Armour Grocery Products Co. It recently 
marked the startup of the third phase of 
a four-stage sewage purification system at its 
Aurora, Hl., soap plant. 

The Armour program includes construc- 
tion of new treatment facilities and utiliza- 
tion of the most modern processing methods 
to treat the waste before it enters Aurora 
Sanitary District lines. 

As an initial step, the area around the 
plant's external units was paved 
and trenched to collect any industrial ma- 
terials and direct them into preskimming 
basins, which were constructed to contain 
and recover these materials, 

The next step was the construction of 
four. lagoons with a total holding capacity 
of over 2 million gallons of industrial water. 
The lagoons provide settling time for the 
discharged liquids. One lagoon is equipped 
to aerate its contents. The lagoons also con- 
trol the flow of water into the district's sew- 
age lines and avold any surge of water being 
discharged into the municipal system. 

Changes in the glycerine production equip- 
ment and process comprise the third step in 
the program. 

The fourth improvement will be installa- 
tion of an enlarged chemical precipitation 
facility, which should be ready this fall. 
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Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, as one 
voice, one sometimes feels a rather 
lonely voice, I shall repeatedly request to 
be heard for the advancement of the 
U.S. interest in the Pacific community. 
True, the focus of attention in this area 
presently is wrapped in the garb of con- 
flict and clouded with concern. None- 
theless we can ill afford to neglect con- 
structive attention to our long-term posi- 
tive interests. Call it Pollyanna if you 
wish but I entertain an optomistic ap- 
praisal for the future of the Pacific. 

The flood tide of history has an eco- 
nomic and moral wave which will engulf 
and ultimately overflow the temporary 
barriers of political conflict and the ma- 
terialistic advantage seekers who are 
now chief motivators in many areas of 
the Pacific. Our destiny is for discovery 
of roads around the new existing bar- 
riers and onward toward greater mar- 
kets; larger areas where the benefits of 
the scientific age can be spread and en- 
joyed; wider realization of the rising 
expectations of the peoples of southeast 
Asia and those others who enjoy with us 
the common rim of the Pacific, 

I urge all Members in general, and my 
colleagues from the West in particular, 
to join me in forging our country's poli- 
cies to include increasing interest in and 
commitment to the development and 
dynamics of the Pacific. We need to so 
direct ourselves for the continued ex- 
pansive prosperity of our country as a 
whole and for the ultimate realization 
of the destiny of the Pacific States par- 
ticularly. 

THE PACIFIC COMMUNITY 

(By Congressman Ricuagp T. HANNA) 

We heard much in the first half of the 
sixth decade of the 20th century about the 
Atlantic community. 

Indisputably, the principal objective of 
our foreign policy in the 20 years since the 
end of World War II has been the building 
of a transoceanic community encompassing 
the nations of the North Atlantic—a com- 
munity based on the shared values that are 
rooted in Western Civilization, united in the 
common defense of the West against the 
Soviet Communist threat, prospering through 
a great exchange of goods and services, and 
dedicated to the peace, freedom and better- 
ment of all men both within and without 
the Atlantic community. With the goal of 
Atlantic unity in mind, American policy 
toward Europe has reflected brilliance, imag- 
ination, and step-by-step coherence—the 
Marshall plan, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, American encouragement of 
1 and now the promotion in 

a grand new adventure in free 
trade eee eee by the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 and the Kennedy round of talks 
to reduce tariffs currently being conducted 
in Geneva. The speeches of our statesmen 
have rung first with the promises and then 
with the achievements of the Atlantic 
community, 

Clearly, our foreign policy has been first 
and foremost Atlantic oriented. 
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True, Atlantic unity has not been our 
only aim, We have actively sought to help 
further the growth of strong, independent, 
prosperous nations all around the globe. 
We have vigorously opposed aggression wher- 
ever we have found it—in Korea, in Lebanon, 
in Cuba, and now in Vietnam. Neverthe- 
less, our primary concern has always been 
Europe and the building of an Atlantic 
community. 

But the time has come for us to broaden 
our vision. Ours is a Nation whose shores 
are washed by not just one great ocean, but 
two. And to the west, in the free nations 
rimming. the vast Pacific basin, firm founda- 
tions have been laid for another trans- 
oceanic community. In Japan and Korea, in 
Taiwan, the Philippines, and Hong Kong. In 
Thailand, Malaysia, Australia, and New Zea- 
land. And, indeed, in the west coast and 
the Pacific Islands of our own United States 
of America. This, if you will, is the Pacific 
community. Conceived by geography, 
molded by history, it is a community newly 
wrought but well established. 

The Atlantic provided a great highway to 
a new land for the adventurous, the desti- 
tute, the persecuted, the pernurious. They 
came from Europe seeking a new opportunity 
in America. Also across the Atlantic came 
the foundation stones of law and Western 
civilization upon which this Nation was 
built. Strong blood ties and a common cul- 

ture have always bound us closely to Europe, 
and it is easy to see the natural affinity 
which we have with our Atlantic neighbors. 

From the moment of the Pilgrims’ land- 
ing, however, the American thrust has been 
westward—westward to the Oregon Terri- 
tory, California, and the Pacific Ocean. In 
1849, over a century ago, California joined 
the Union and this Nation became a poten- 
tial member of a new community, The 
United States had reached the Pacific Ocean, 
and that ocean now linked our future to 
those of Asia, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Across the Pacific we looked westward to 
an ancient people who boast a strange but 
very rich, very old culture and a proud heri- 

Yet it was not our nature to shrink or 
withdraw from the strangeness of the orien- 
tal civilization nor to be unduly impressed 
by its age. Instead, we chose to go out and 
meet it, welcome it, join with it. In the war 
and the peace of modern times history has 
recorded that we have played a great and 
active role in the Pacific community. We 
have joined many times in efforts around 
world with our western cousins in Aus- 
and New Zealand. We opened Japan 
Korea to trade and commerce. We 
or the open door in China. We 
the Philippines in their break with 
and intermingled our history with 
achievement of independence and 
Hawaii has joined our Union 
hold mandate power over many 
communities throughout the 
es of the Pacific. 

has bequeathed us a destiny in the 
Pacific community, and that destiny de- 
mands that we shall never relinquish our 
membership therein. For we learned long 
ago that the Pacific is not a barrier but a 
highway, a highway that can bring us the 
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always do. The Pacific does not separate us 
from Asia, Australia, and New Zealand; it 
Because of this, the trou- 
bles of Asia are our troubles, as the last 
quarter of a century of history has so tragi- 


neighbors are also our opportunities. To 
this fact, also, both the past and the present 
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provide abundant affirmation: -Pacifc na- 
tions last year purchased almost $4 billion 
worth of American exports. 

A single Pacific nation, Japan, to whom we 
sold almost $2 billion worth of goods last 
year, has become this country’s most im- 
portant overseas trading partner, second only 
to our continental neighbor, Canada. A 
Pacific State, California, now leads the Nation 
in exports. And Pacific ports of the United 
States handle over 30 percent of this Nation's 
waterborne trade, yet the tremendous eco- 
nomic potential of the Pacific community 
has only begun to be realized. 

Although its members represent divers 
phases of economic development from highly 
industrialized to less sophisticated developing 
societies, underlying that diversity of devel- 
opment is a common denominator of dynamic 
change and upward moving economic growth. 

This is a community swept by a revolution 
of rising expectations. With that revolution 
have come high rates of economic growth, 
rising personal incomes and rapidly expand- 
ing trade. In all of the Pacific lands there is 
an atmosphere of progress, a feeling of for- 
ward motion and a burning desire to move 
up the ladder of economic development. 

This is a community building at a furious 
pace—dams, roads, factories, skyscrapers, oil 
refineries, and schools. Construction is 
everywhere, and steel girders and bamboo 
scaffolding dominate the Pacific akyline from 
Sydney to Bangkok, from Hong Kong to 
Tokyo, from Taipei to Manila. 

This is a community suddenly grown 
thirsty from knowledge, where illiteracy is 
fast becoming obsolete. Knowledge is power; 
knowledge is advancement, and the Pacific 
peoples know it. 

This is a community of peoples working 
hard, working successfully to achieve a better 
life for themselves and their posterity. 

Much has been said and written of Asian 
despair. We remain impressed by Asian im- 
provement and Asian hope. 

Within the Pacific community we are wit- 
nessing a truly exciting phenomenon—a 
chain of development is taking place, a chain 
of development that is providing the basic 
dynamics for the upward movement of the 
entire membership of the Pacific community 
including our own Nation. Already highly 
industrialized nations are reaching upward 
for even higher degrees of sophistication, 
higher outputs, higher standards of living. 
In turn, well-developed, prospering agricul- 
tural nations are moving vigorously and pur- 
posefully toward industrialization. Leas de- 
veloped nations are loosening the grip of a 
dead past, breaking the chains of tradi- 
tion, and surging headlong into the 20th cen- 
tury. Throughout the Pacific community 
the thrilling idea is spreading and growing 
that there exists a better way to get things 
done, that there is a better life to be had. 

Japan has already turned from light to 
heavy industry, from labor-intensive to 
capital-intensive methods of production. 
Taiwan and Hong now successfully 
compete in markets for light industrial goods 
once reserved exclusively to Japan by techno- 
logical default. Thailand and Malaysia are 
modernizing their agriculture, diversifying 
crop production, and building a light indus- 
trial base of their own. Korea is spiritedly 
striving to uplift both agriculture and in- 
dustry. Australia is undertaking a thorough 
modernization of her economic complex at 
all levels, and New Zealand seeks to reduce 
dependence upon the grass economy that 
has made her the world’s leading exporter 
of mutton and which has given her people 
one of the world’s highest living standards. 

The chain of development within the 
Pacific community offers vast opportunities 
to its members. A tion for a Pacific 
Common Market put forth this summer by 
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Mitsui & Co. president, Tatsuzo Mizukam!l, 
indicates a recognition of that opportunity- 
“Is there any valid reason why we should 
not work to the end of oneness in our trad- 
ing interest—a oneness of peace and better 
standards of living?” he asked at a mect- 
ing with representatives from Australia and 
New Zealand recently. He called for such a 
Common Market to include “other interested 
communities of the Pacific.” 

For America it means markets—expanding. 
profitable markets for our capital equipment, 
for our construction materials, for our min- 
ing equipment. It means markets for our 
hydraulic pumps, our irrigation equipment, 
and our farm machinery. It means markets 
for our foodstuffs, our heavy electric genera- 
tors, our trucks, and jet airplanes, and on 
and on and on. 

These markets exist not only in the future 
but the present as well. These nations are 
on the move, now. They hunger for the 
equipment and for the technical know-how 
that will get them where they want to go, 
now. 

We can supply it to them, We need only 
summon the courage, imagination, and in- 
genuity that have been the traditional ħall- 
marks of American entrepreneurship. 

And this is only the beginning. As these 
nations develop, as high growth rates push 
them ever upward, as the personal incomes 
of their peoples rise, a potential market of 
240 millions of people will open up for con- 
sumer goods, leisure goods, sporting goods, 
and tourism. This process has already be- 
gun, but this vast market for consumer goods 
remains yet to be effectively tapped. 

The potential for Pacific commerce is great. 
the opportunities for America vast. But 
if the Pacific nations comprise a great com- 
munity, thriving commerce is not that com- 
munity’s only promise. For the Pacific com- 
munity is also a dynamic cultural entity 
wherein the best elements of two great 
civilizations meet and interact to enrich the 
cultural life of all Pacific peoples. 

To the southwest, Australia and New 
Zealand carry on the best traditions of 
Western civilization. 

To the west lies the rich diversity of east 
Asian civilization; for over a century its 
philosophy, art, architecture, and unique 
style of landscape gardening have pro- 
foundly and conspicuously influenced our 
tastes and enriched our own civilization. 

Conversely, our civilization has had an im- 
pact upon east Asia so vast as to be 
inestimable. 

As the Pacific community develops closer 
ties, increased contact will bring all of us 
greater understanding and a richer life. 
Strengthening the growing cultural bonds 
between the Pacific nations are 900,000 of 
our Nation's citizens who claim Asian an- 
cestry and who have contributed enormously 
to their country and especially to my own 
State, California. 

Plainly, the cultural, historical and com- 
mercial bonds of the Pacific community are 
strong and continually growing stronger: 
Japan, for instance, is moving to replace 
Great Britain as Australia's principal trad- 
ing partner; New Zealand is looking more 
and more to Asia as a market for her food 
products and a source of her supplies; Korea 
and Japan are on the verge of ratifying a 
history-making series of treaties which will 
normalize their relations. 

Underlying this solid, growing structure 
of a Pacific Community is the firm unity of 
purpose among its members to resist Com- 
munist subversion, the common desire to 
stabilize the dangerously delicate balance of 
power in the Far East, the fervent wish 
shared by all to establish and maintain 
peace. 
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The Pacific nations fully realize that a 
Communist threat to the peace and freedom 
of one of them threatens the peace and free- 
dom of them all. They know that progress 
is the partner of peace and not of war. They 
know that you can't grow rice in a battle- 
field or feed hungry peopie with howitzers 
and bayonets. 

Thus, although there Is no Pacific NATO, 
the Pacific nations have fully recognized 
their common interest and regard to peace 
and security—that is why Australia and 
Korea have courageously contributed troops 
in Vietnam; that is why the Republic of 
China on Taiwan has offered to do the same; 
that is why the Philippines has sent engi- 
neers and medics to that country; that is 
why Japan and Thailand fully support our 
Position there. 

And we ourselves cannot forget, we must 
not forget; the lessons of 1941 and 1950, so 
painfully learned, that the security of the 
United States depends upon the security of 
the entire Pacific community, which in turn 
hinges upon the security of each of its mem- 
bers—the smallest as well as the greatest. 

The Pacific community, then, exists as 
something far more than a mere fact of 
geography. For America today the Pacific 
community is vital strategically, important 
economically, enriching culturally. Yet, I 
firmly believe that in terms of its actual po- 
tential the surface has only been scratched. 
A great future lies in the Pacific, and to as- 
sure our part in its promise we must do our 
Part. l 

We cannot begin too soon. The time has 
come for us to look to the Pacific, to focus 
our attention there, to encourage in every 
way the development of the Pacific commu- 
nity, to build m earnest and thereby to take 
Our part in a great adventure. 

I do not mean to detract in any way from 
the magnificent dream of the Atlantic com- 
munity. Indeed our task there is unfinished 
and will demand our closest attention for 
some time to come. For although two 
decades of brilliant diplomatic and economic 
achievement have been wrought in the 
Atlantic, much remains yet to be done and 
we must not let up in our endeavor there. 

But the task in the Pacific is equally 
urgent. Therefore, while we should not 
divert our attention from the Atlantic to 
concentrate only on the Pacific, we must 
expand our efforts to give equal time, equal 
effort, equal attention to the task of building, 
Strengthening and bringing closer together 
the Pacific community, We must multiply 
the ties with our Pacific neighbors. We must 
Strengthen the old bridges across the Pacific 
and build new ones—bridges of commerce, 
culture, and diplomacy; bridges of knowledge 
and understanding. Let us venture into the 
Pacific frontier with purpose and vision and 
without fear to search out the opportunities 
there both present and future. 

Let us go forth to sell our goods in the 
markets of the Pacific not only for present 
Profit but also to establish our claim to an 
expanding future. As I have already pointed 
out, the demand is heavy, the opportunities 
vast. American are sought after 
throughout the Pacific, highly prized for 
their excellent quality and advanced design. 

But, in capturing Pacific markets we face 
two serious, closely related challenges: 
complacency on the one hand and competi- 
tion on the other. The time once was when 
Pacific markets went to U.S. traders by de- 
fault, The war left the American industrial 
complex unimpaired, while that of the rest 
of the world lay largely in ashes. Too, 
American businessmen received a healthy 
assist in selling to Asian markets from the 
U.S. AID program. 
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But this is all becoming less and less the 
case. Sharp competition has appeared on the 
Pacific scene, especially from West Germany 
and Japan. Their industries fully recovered 
from the war, these countries are vigorously 
seeking to establish markets for their indus- 
trial goods. They come armed with a variety 
of commercial weapons including highly 
sophisticated sales techniques, good service, 
and liberal credit. Meanwhile, the U.S. AID 
program in the Pacific is fast declining, and 
with it the advantage that it once gave to 
U.S. businessmen in establishing markets. 

We should not decry the new competition. 

Rather, we should welcome it and go out 
to meet it by sharpening, strengthening, and 
diversifying our competitive tools. We must 
become sophisticated in the business of in- 
ternational trade, We must keep our com- 
mercial fingers on the pulse of Pacific mar- 
kets, know the needs of the present and an- 
ticipate those of the future. We must be 
prepared to adapt our products to local Pa- 
cific needs, vigorously promote their sales, 
set up lines of effective service on a trans- 
pacific basis, and provide sound, but liberal 
and imaginative credit terms to our Pacific 
customers. These are the methods that will 
sell our products. This is the way in which 
we can reap the harvest of opportunity in 
the Pacific and sow the seeds for future, 
richer harvests. 

Furthermore, let us make a conscious ef- 
fort to widen and deepen the flow of cultural 
exchange within our Pacific community. It 
is discouraging to note that our official cul- 
tural exchange program with Europe has 
been at least five times greater than that for 
the nations of the Pacific. Far fewer Amer- 
icans visit Asia than Europe. Far fewer 
Asians come to this country than do Eu- 
ropeans, 

Let us rectify that imbalance. Granted 
that the distances are greater, the languages 
more difficult, and the cultures strange and 
alien. But the importance of the Pacific 
community with its millions of people to 
this Nation and our consequent need for 
first-hand information about this area de- 
mand greater efforts to increase contacts on 
all levels with our Pacific neighbors. 

Let us therefore take positive steps to en- 
courage a greater cultural exchange of per- 
sons, art and literature, both officially and 
unofficially, among the Pacific nations. 

Let us stimulate the interchange of ideas 
among Pacific scholars, businessmen, pro- 
fessional men and, indeed, men and women 
of all occupations and all walks of life. 

Let us encourage Pactfic-wide cooperation 
in scientific endeavors concerning problems 
that affect the entire community—such as 
oceanography, communications and space, to 
name only a few. 

Let us develop a greater flow of tourism 
in both directions so that the citizens of the 
Pacific community can better get to know 
and understand each other. 

Increased contact with our Pacific neigh- 
bors will widen tremendously our cultural 
horizons and richen our lives. A greater 
interchange of persons and ideas will help 
us make the unfamiliar familar so that we 
may build on the firm supports of mutual 
understanding rather than falter on the rocks 
of ignerance. 

Moreover, we must strive to inject new 
energy into our Pacific diplomacy. 

Let us make it clear to our neighbors 
that America does not seek hegemony in the 
Pacific. Rather, we seek the establishment 
of a working partnership with the free na- 
tions of Asia and the Pacific Southwest to 
secure jointly our liberty, to work for our 
mutual prosperity, and to participate to- 
gether in a great adventure of cultural en- 
richment. 
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A stronger Pacific community must be 
based upon mutual respect as well as mu- 
tual interest. Let us therefore respect the 
national integrity of our Pacific neighbors, 
some of whom are only now emerging as 
modern nations with a proud sense of their 
own identity. Let us applaud their achieve- 
ments, help them with their obstacles, and 
treat them as partners to be consulted and 
not ignored. Let us also intensify our ef- 
forts to disscolve the small barriers that 
stand between us and the achievement of our 
great common objectives. 

Among our most important diplomatic ob- 
jectives in the Pacific must be that of bring- 
ing those nations into the Pacific commu- 
nity who lie within its confines but who do 
not now share its bounty or spirit as they 
should—Laos and Vietnam because they are 
now engaged in a fight for their lives against 
Communist aggression; Cambodia and In- 
donesia because for the time being they have 
misinterpreted history and believe that the 
future of the Western Pacific does not in- 
clude the United States. Instead, they be- 
lieve that the future lies with Red China, 
and they have acted accordingly. 

These troubled southeast Asian nations 
are potentially very rich: their soils are fer- 
tile, their growing seasons long. They are 
generously endowed with natural resources. 
Their combined populations aggregate over 
100 million people—100 million people who 
could contribute much to, and receive much 
from, the Pacific community. Let us then 


To the end that the people of Laos and 
Vietnam may be freed from war and from 
the threat of future aggression, and to the 
end that Cambodia and Indonesia may see 
that they need not fear Communist China, 
Communist aggression in southeast Asia 
must be stopped once and for all and the 
situation stabilized. 

At the same time, we must join with our 
Pacific neighbors to do what we can to help 
these southeast Asian nations lift themselves 
from stagnation and war into the chain of 
dynamic, peaceful development that charac- 
terizes the rest of the Pacific community, 

This we can do by continuing our vigorous 
diplomatic efforts, by encouraging regional, 
self-help projects such as the Mekong River 
Basin development and by remaining in the 
forefront of those who advocate the creation 
of an Asian Development Bank which will 
encourage Asian nations to help themselves 
in a responsible way by providing them with 
the means and the credit to do it on a sound, 
businesslike banking basis. 

Japan, Korea, Thailand, Taiwan, Malaysia, 
the Philippines, Australia and New Zealand 
are ready now to join in an Asian Develop- 
ment Bank with us. This will prove to be 
an important beginning in the creation of 
institutions through which we can join our 
mutual efforts for a better future in the 
Pacific basin. Later, others will be in a posi- 
tion to join when trouble subsides in Laos, 
Vietnam, and Cambodia, when Indonesia 
sees the prosperity of peace and the gain 
in cooperation against the losses of bel- 
ligerence. There will be room for all who 
come in friendship and good will, who are 
willing to pledge mutual respect and under- 
take mutual responsibilities. 

For America the Pacific community is a 
complex and many-faceted challenge, but 
countiess opportunities beckon. The prom- 
ised returns for our toll are large with value, 
and the stakes are tremendous. 

At stake is the growing trade which is 
aren! the vigorous growth of the Pacific 
nations. 
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At stake is the promise of a culturally 
richer world. 

At stake is the very survival of the United 
States as a Pacific power and perhaps as a 
nation. 

Clearly, the Pacific community is worthy 
of our efforts. We must meet the challenge 
in the Pacific in all of its aspects, We 
must claim our opportunities there. 

The key to both challenge and oppor- 
tunity ultimately lies in und and 
knowledge. We must therefore educate our- 
selves about the Pacific. We must learn about 
its nations and its peoples. We must ex- 
tend the scope of our vision that we may 
see the Pacific as an integral whole, as a 
community of nations, 

This we have long been able to do with 

. When the term “Europe” is used, 
we have little trouble in grasping its mean- 
ing geographically, economically, politically, 
and militarily, We are able to visualize the 
broad developments now sweeping that con- 
tinent. We are able to grasp the interrela- 
tionships between, say, military strategy. 
economic prosperity and political stability 
in Europe. F 

But in Asia, these Interrelationships all 
too often elude us; there, we tend to com- 
partmentalize our thinking, more often than 
not focusing on the bits and the pieces rather 
than on the whole. Compact and close, 
Europe is tangible and meaningful. Asia, 
however, is vast and mysterious. Unlike 
Europe, knowledge of its geography, its 
cluture, its peoples is not 50 familiar to 
most of us Americans. 

Unfortunately, we tend usually to focus 
only on the crisis areas in Asia rather than 
on news of progress and development. In 
Europe, we are, of course, very much aware 
of Soviet and American confrontation, of the 
recurring crisis in Berlin, and of the deeper 
problem of German reunification which un- 
derlies it. But we are equally aware of the 
great progress that Europe has made in the 
past decade, whereas in Asia, as I have long 
pointed out, developments which are sweep- 
ing the rimlands of the Pacific, and which 
are equally as exciting and equally as sig- 
nificant for us as those In Europe, lie hidden 
behind news of war in Vietnam, confronta- 
tion in Malaysia, and tension in the For- 
mosa Straits. 

We have been unable to see the forest of 
Pacific progress for the trees of Pacific 
troubles. 

Yet, as in Europe, so in Asia, and under- 
standing of the stories of crisis on the one 
hand and those of dramatic progress on the 
other, are intimately related to one another. 
I think that in this regard many of those who 
protest our policy in Vietnam do so because 
they are unaware of the dramatic progress 
taking place in the rest of Asla, progress that 
has been achieved free from Communist in- 
terference, progress that depends very much 
for its continuance upon an Asia apts 
strong, peaceful, independent, and no 
ject to the uncertainties of Communist 
Chinese suzerainty. 

Understanding of the whole Pacific is thus 
terribly important for the American people. 
It is the ground upon which our Pacific 
efforts and Pacific policies must be based. It 
is the foundation upon which the Pacific 
community must be bullt. 

Let us, therefore, become Pacific minded 
as we have become Atlantic minded. 

President Kennedy once asked us to think 
“intercontinentally” as Alexander Hamilton 
had once asked his contemporaries to think 
“continentally.” We have long been able to 
think “Atlantically.” Let us now learn to 
think “Pacifically.” 
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Last of the Red Hot Pappas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, with the exception of our new 
Members this year, every Member of the 
House of Representatives knows and has 
admiration for a former colleague from 
Tennessee’s Sixth District who left this 
body last year to seek another office in a 
statewide election. 

All of us know that the first advice 
given a freshman in the Congress is to 
keep his mouth closed and his ears open. 
We also know our former colleague was a 
man of convention—up to a point. We 
also know that he was a man of convic- 
tion who would never hesitate to speak 
when he felt he had something to say 
that needed saying. 

Though a freshman in another body at 
this time, our former colleague recently 
felt compelled to speak, and speak with 
logic, firmness, conviction, and speak the 
truth in debate which has seen the truth 
obscured by smoke from the fire of 
emotionalism. A 

In so doing our former colleague also 
showed he once again has no fear or is 
in no way reluctant to engage the lions 
of debate in debate. In this instance, I 
would have suspected beforehand that 
he was taking on too much too soon. 
But, as he so ably illustrated when last 
fall the voters of Tennessee dismissed the 
challenge of Mr. Howard Baker, Jr., to 
our former colleague, he seems to have a 
talent in dealing handily with this par- 
ticular family. 

Mr. Speaker, I have read this most 
interesting and timely colloquy and rec- 
ommend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. However, I will not pronounce 
judgment though I very definitely have 
one. Rather, I would direct the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the column by 
Mr. John Herling which appeared in the 
October 7 edition of the Washington 
Daily News. It is not proper to judge 
ourselves and while I will not judge our 
former colleague, I will say I agree with 
Mr. Herling. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Tennessee 
are to be commended as they are to be 
counted fortunate in the wise decision 
7 made at the polls in November of 

Under unanimous consent I insert Mr. 
Herling's column in the Record at this 
point: 

Last oF THE Rep Hor PAPPAS 
(By John Herling) 

You catch some of the best acts off Broad- 
way in the U.S. Senate. It is in fact our na- 
tional theater-in-the-square, featuring 
mainly the traditional rather than the ex- 
perimental performing arts. But this does 
not exclude the unexpected, such as occurred 
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the other day when Senator Evererr DIRKSEN, 
Republican, of Dlinois, the minority leader, 
found himself eyeball to eyeball with Sena- 
tor Ross Bass, freshman Democrat from 
Tennessee. Mr. Bass not only did not blink, 
he came off bright eyed and bushy tailed. 

The encounter was un Senator 
Dmxksen had risen to launch his “attenuated 
discussion”"—called by simpler people a fili- 
buster against the repeal of section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley law. When Mr. Dmxsen 
stands with legs apart, his voice a fluttering 
bass, his hair loosely curled, he is a figure of 
fun. Like Sophie Tucker, the last of the red 
hot mammas, his opening notes evoke mem- 
ories of familiar tunes. Those who know his 
repertory, anticipate every melodious phrase. 
They start applauding—internally, of course. 
They can’t clap hands in the Senate, but they 
do laugh. 

Down on the floor, however, a Senator can 
talk back. Seldom, however, do even the 
seasoned legislators enter into such a rhetor- 
ical fray with Mr. Dmxnsen. Both a form of 
Senatorial courtesy and discretion inhibit 
even the older Members of the Senate. But 
when Senator Dmxsrn began to read off 
some editorials from Tennessee newspapers 
in support of “right-to-work” laws, down the 
aisle strode young Senator Bass, breaking 
smack into the Dirksen act. 

When Mr. Dmxszn swung an arm to make 
a point, Mr. Bass swung right back to counter 
the point. 


younger colleague in a spray of rhetorical 
flowers, the darkly handsome Tennessean 
lobbed a bouquet right back at him. 

Repeatedly, the Senator from Tennessee 
urged the minority leader to “take the emo- 
tionism away from the issue and stick to the 
technical changes” which the repeal would 
bring about. 

“Why does the Senator want to repeal 
14(b) ?” asked Senator DIRKSEN, 

“I will tell the Senator in very simple 
terms,” replied Senator Bass. “If you ride 
the buggy, you ought to feed the mare.” 
Since the union must bargain for all workers 
in a plant, then all those in the plant should 
pay dues, Senator Bass explained. 

When Senator Dimxsenw complained that a 
union shop compels workers to pay dues 
which would go to cover “political items“ 
Senator Bass exclaimed joyously, “Now we 
hit the bell, I wondered how long it would be 
nnen 

“I never——™ sputtered Senator Dmxsen. 

“This is the razor blade in the soup, Is It 
not?” prodded Senator Bass. 

On it went. Senator Dirksen set one 
scene, Senator Bass stole another. And the 
gallery awakened from its slumber in the 
world’s greatest deliberative body. A new 
star was born, 


Marine Serving in Vietnam Hits Pacifism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 
Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 
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[From the San Diego Evening Tribune, 
Sept. 24, 1965] 
Magrne SERVING In VreTNaM Hits PACIFISM 


EL Cason—A Marine fighting in Vietnam 
has questioned whether his unit is fighting 
so some can burn their draft cards and call 
returning marines killers. 

John Fields is a Marine Corps private in 
Vietnam. He is the nephew of Warren Mac- 
Queen, assistant superintendent of Cajon 
Valley schools. 

In a letter to his uncle written in late 
August, Fields wrote: 

“I'm going to be truthful with you, I am 
worried about the many Vietcong patrols 
but something else worries me more.” 

CLOSE TO HIS HEART 


“Something that is close to my heart and 
my home. That is, some of the American“ 
people. In particular a group calling them- 
selves ‘pacifists.’ 

“I heard what happened to the battalion 
that landed in San Diego last week. They 
were met by a group of these pacifists“ who 
carried signs saying ‘killers go home,’ ‘killers 
go back,’ etc. 

“These are the things that make me and 
other servicemen ask ‘what are we fighting 
for?’ Are we here fighting and dying so that 
this group of ‘Americans’ can demonstrate 
and cause riots? 

“So that other people can burn their 
draft cards?” 

“IT HURTS US" 

“It hurts us to hear about these things. 
Race riots also. Many men have been saved 
by a Negro. 

“I really am at a loss for words when it 
comes to writing about this type of thing. 
When I get back I'll be able to tell you exactly 
how I feel.” 


Columbus Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, although 
Some people at my alma mater would 
have you believe differently, Columbus 
25 discover America 473 years ago to- 

y. 

And it is on this occasion that we 
Americans share in the same spirit of 
adyenture and achievement that brought 
Christopher Columbus from the port of 
Genoa to the shores of the New World. 

Columbus showed great leadership in 
holding steadfast to his westward course 
each day in the face of uncertainties and 
doubts. For him there was no turning 


3 the threat of the unknown 


N it is this leadership and resolu- 
tion that can provide a lesson and an in- 
Spiration for us in the nuclear age when 
ua A and purpose is being constantly 

The spirit of Columbus has figured 
large in our history. Inspired by him, 
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succeeding generations of Americans 
made their way over the seas to the New 
World to make a meaningful and lasting 
contribution to our national life, Ameri- 
cans of Italian descent have made sig- 
nificant contributions in music, art, lit- 
erature, education, science, business, and 
labor—to name some areas that come to 
mind. 

Therefore, it is only fitting that we join 
in the efforts of members and officers of 
Italian-American societies who are doing 
so much to honor the great explorer. 
Theirs is a great contribution to a mean- 
ingful day in the life of our Nation. 


Dr. Frank Hurburt O’Hara, 1888-1965 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr, Speaker, 
I wish to extend my deepest sympathy 
to my good friend and colleague, Con- 
gressman BARRATT O'Hara, in the loss of 
his brother, Dr. Frank Hurburt O Hara. 
last Friday, October 8. Although he 
had a full life he will be sorely missed 
and only time can lessen the grief sus- 
tained in BARRATT'S loss. 

Dr. O'Hara was a noted educator and 
writer whose contributions to educa- 
tion and the literary world have not gone 
unnoticed, He will long be remembered 
for his teachings in 20th-century drama, 
play writing, and play production at the 
University of Chicago as he was con- 
sidered one of the ablest and most cre- 
ative teachers of drama in this country. 

His thirst for knowledge was one of 
his greatest attributes and he made good 
use of his education by teaching others. 
He was a very special kind of teacher 
revered by his students for he excelled in 
creative thinking. 

It is always difficult to accept the loss 
of such a good man for I am sure he had 
much more to contribute to the world. 
But let us not be overcome by the sorrow 
of his death but rejoice in the memory 
of his contribution in the art of drama. 
Were Judge Thomas and Mary Barratt 
O'Hara with us today they would be ex- 
tremely proud of their son, Dr. Frank 
Hurburt O’Hara. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages . 
3 of 3 cents). 
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International Role Assigned Nasher 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE CABELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, just re- 
cently one of my valued constituents, 
Mr. Raymond Nasher, was appointed to 
serve as executive director of the White 
House Conference on International Co- 
operation. Mr. Nasher is a Dallas 
builder and developer, and his choice as 
head of this White House Conference is 
certainly a wise one, since the Confer- 
ence on International Cooperation de- 
mands the leadership and abilities of 
some of the best minds in the Nation in 
the private sector. I sincerely believe 
that Mr. Nasher will measure up to this 
challenge placed upon him. 

Under unanimous consent I insert in 
the Recorp a recent article which ap- 
peared in the Dallas Times-Herald en- 
titled, “International Role Assigned 
Nasher”: 

INTERNATIONAL ROLE ASSIGNED NASHER 

WASHINGTON —Dallas Bullder Raymond 
Nasher will serve as Executive Director of the 
White House Conference on International 
Cooperation, billed by the State Department 
as the major conference of Its type. 

In his role as Executive Director, Nasher 
will be “Mr. Conference,” State Department 
Officials said. 

Scheduled in Washington November 29- 
December 1, the conference will bring to- 
gether an estimated 1,500 experts from both 
the private and public sectors to explore 30 
areas of international cooperation and make 
recommendations directly to President John- 
son. 

Topics to be covered at the Conference in- 
clude arms control and disarmament, educa- 
tion, trade, urban development, space, na- 
tional resources, human rights, business and 
industry, aviation, atomic energy, interna- 
tional law, science and technology and health, 
rmong others, 


TASK FORCES 


State Department officials said task forces 
embracing “some of the best minds in the 
Nation in the private sector” are working in 
tandem with Government officials in drafting 
preliminary reports for presentation to the 
Conference, 

Nashcr served as cochairman of one of the 
Panels, on urban development. His cochair- 
man was Robert Weaver, Administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

State Department officials who have seen 
the committee draft termed it brilliant and 
said it influenced the selection of the Dal- 
lasite to serve as overall head of the White 
House Conference. 

The task forces have been at work on spe- 
cific areas of concern in international co- 
Operation since March. Their reports will be 
forwarded to Conference participants next 
month so they may be studied before the 
Conference convenes. 


Appendix 


WHERE WE STAND 


At the Conference itself, panels will wrestle 
with individual topics for more than 2 days 
before preparing the final recommendations 
to President Johnson. 

“This Conference is a program to get the 
experts in the Nation to take a close look and 
determine where we stand in the field of in- 
ternational cooperation,” a State Depart- 
ment spokesman said. They will try to de- 
termine where we are in need, where we need 
to improve, what might be missing and just 
what we can do.” 

The State Department said this would be 
“the first time people in the private sector 
have been able to make recommendations to 
the President without Government censor- 
Ship.“ 

Nasher is developer ot the new North Park 
regtonal shopping center in Dallas. 


From Nonparticipation to Participation 
Arizona Medical Association Urged To 
Withdraw Opposition to Medicare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr, UDALL. Mr. Speaker, some 
months ago there was considerable dis- 
cussion in the press and elsewhere con- 
cerning a resolution of the Arizona Med- 
ical Association regarding so-called 
nonparticipation by Arizona doctors in 
the medicare program, if enacted. 

Since that time the medicare program 
has been passed and signed by the Presi- 
dent, and it is now law. I am happy to 
report today that, in the light of this 
development and perhaps as a result of 
further thought in the matter, the board 
of directors of the Arizona Medical Asso- 
ciation has reversed its position and 
called upon the State association to re- 
scind its previous action. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not believe last May 
and I do not believe now that any sig- 
nificant number of doctors in Arizona or 
elsewhere would ever refuse to give care 
to patients just because their bills were 
being paid out of a Government insur- 
ance fund. Nevertheless, I believe it is 
fortunate that the board of directors of 
the Arizona Medical Association has 
taken this step to make clear that Ari- 
zona doctors will act responsibly in pro- 
viding care for persons covered by medi- 
care. 

I have just received a copy of a letter 
sent to members of the State association 
by the secretary of the board of directors. 
Because of previous interest shown in 
this matter I should like to have my col- 
leagues see this letter. Without objec- 
tion I shall insert the letter at this point 
in the Appendix: 


THE ARIZONA MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


19, 1965, resolution No. 10 “nonparticipa- 

tion,” adopted as amended March 1, 1965 

by the association house of delegates. 
To: All officers and board of trustees of the 

American Medical Association, all State 

medical associations, all members of the 

Arizona Medical Association, Inc. 
Subject: Nonparticipation in Federal medi- 

cal programs not for the public good. 

Dran Doctor: The house of delegates of 
the Arizona Medical Association, Inc., in 
regular meeting held Saturday, May 1. 1965, 
considered and adopted a resolution relat- 
ing to nonparticipation in Federal pro- 
grams providing medical care not for the 
public good. A copy of this resolution was 
forwarded to you under date of May 1, 1965. 

Since the enactment by the 89th Congress 
of Public Law 89-97 (HR. 6675), July 30, 
1965, “An act to provide a hospital insur- 
ance program for the aged under the Social 
Security Act with a supplementary medical 
benefits program and an expanded program 
of medical assistance, to increase benefits 
under the old-age survivors, and disabil- 
ity insurance system, to improve the Fed- 
eral-State public assistance programs, and 
for other p an opportunity has been 
afforded to review its content both by mem- 
bers of this association and counsel, the fol- 
lowing action was taken by the board of di- 
rectors of this association in meeting held 
September 19, 1965, and is submitted for your 
information: 


“That the board of directors of the Arizona 
Medical Association, Inc., recommended to 
the house of delegates that at its next meet- 
ing it rescind resolution No. 10 and substi- 
tute in its place a resolution that will make 
it clear that the Arizona Medical Association 
takes no stand whatever on the subject of 
‘nonparticipation’ under medicare, and 
which resolution will be designed to give the 
greatest possible freedom, consistent with 
safety to the Arizona Medical Association, 
for each individual doctor to decide for him- 
self what his activities will and will not be 
with respect to the medicare legislation and 
the attendant rules.” 

Cordially, 
THE ARIZONA MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
CHARLES E. HENDERSON, M.D., Secretary. 


White House Conference Hailed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KREBS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, only good 
Tesults can come from the White House 
Conference next month to explore means 
of fulfilling the extensive civil rights 
legislation enacted in the last 2 years. 

This Nation now is set upon the sure 
course of rectifying past mistakes, in cor- 
recting the handicaps which the Negro 
has suffered over the last century. It 
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will require, in President Johnson's 
words: 

National effort to insure that all Americans 
participate fully in the benefits and respon- 
sibilities of this most prosperous Nation. 


In a recent editorial, the Newark Eve- 
ning News declared that— 

Negroes do not share in the opportunities 
for education, employment and decent hous- 
ing to which their numbers and abilities en- 
title them. To this deficiency the Nation's 
best minds and ardent energies must be 
turned. 


The editorial, which will be of much 
interest, is offered for the RECORD: 
THe FURTHER NEED 


A White House conference next month will 
explore means of fulfilling the extensive civil 
rights legislation enacted in the last 2 years. 

This, of course, will be the difficult, but the 
only really meaningful, part of rectifying the 
handicaps which the Negro has suffered over 
the last century. It will require, in Presi- 
dent Johnson's words, “a national effort to 
insure that all Americans participate fully in 
the benefits and responsibilities of this most 
prosperous Nation.” 

The need for implementation is evident. 
Negroes do not share In the opportunities for 
education, employment and decent housing 
to which their numbers and abilities entitle 
them. To this deficiency the Nation’s best 
minds and ardent energies must be turned. 


One other need—made all too evident by 
the lamentable Coleman case in Hayneville, 
Ala.—exists in the field of civil rights. That 
is the need for more adequately safeguarding 
the security of those who are trying to help 
Negroes attain their rights. x 

Twenty-six civil rights workers have suf- 
fered violent deaths in the South during the 
last 4 years. The number of persons con- 
victed for these crimes can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. In parts of the 
South the right to be tried by a jury of one's 
peers continues to be frightfully abused, for 
the benefit of the accused. 

The belief is thereby strengthened that 
capital crimes connected with civil rights 
should be made Federal cases to be tried in 
Federal courts. At the very least, a change 
of venue should be made mandatory in cases 
of this kind. 

Eminent lawyers and jurists will be par- 
ticipating in the White House conference on 
civil rights. This certainly is a problem 
worthy of their attention, 


Council Blasts Masheter Attitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN J. GILLIGAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of southeastern Hamilton Coun- 
ty, Ohio, whom I have the privilege of 
representing, have been rebuffed on 
rumerous occasions by the director of 
the Ohio State Department of Highways 
and the Governor in their efforts to ob- 
tain some reconsideration of the plan to 
construct a highway, 1-275, along the 9- 
mile route instead of the 5-mile route. 

The petitions these citizens have sent 
to the State officials are supported by of- 
ficials of all the adjoining jurisdictions 
and by the City Council of Cincinnati. 
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But even with this support, the director 
of the highway department and the Gov- 
ernor has stubbornly refused to so much 
as consider the alternative proposal 
seriously. As reported in the Mount 
Washington Press on September 16, 1965, 
the director of highways has “already 
decided where the road is going to go,” 
and no additional petitions would be 
acknowledged. 

Mr. Speaker, the most recent develop- 
ments in the struggle of these citizens to 
obtain a full and fair hearing of their 
position is reported in the Mount Wash- 
ington Press: 

[From the Mount Washington (Ohio) Press, 
Sept. 16, 1965] 
COUNCIL BLASTS MasHETER ATTITUDE 


Cincinnati City Council has joined the 
Mount Washington merchants and the or- 
ganizations, officials, and residents of Ander- 
son Township in castigation of the attitudes 
of State Highway Director Pearl Masheter in 
regard to the route for the Circle Freeway. 

Last week the Mount Washington Busi- 
nessmen's Association, over the signature of 
its president, Vincent V. Alfieri, published a 
res lution asking for further consideration 
of the 9-mile route and abandonment of the 
State proposed 5-mile route. 

Before the resolution had actually had time 
to reach Mr. Masheter, he made a public 
statement to the effect that, “I have already 
decided where the road ts going to go.” 

Late last week, following this statement, 
Cincinnati Council passed the following 
resolution, upholding the city’s neighbors: 

“Whereas this council has previously re- 
quested the State highway department and 
Bureau of Public Roads to reconsider their 
decision to use the 5-mile route for I-275 on 
June 16, 1964; and 

“Whereas there has been no change in the 
position of the department of highways, 
whose employees have been making a survey 
of the 5-mile route during 1965; and 

“Whereas the cost of the 5-mile route is 
substantially higher than the 9-mile route; 
and 

“Whereas 95 percent of the members of the 
Mount Washington Merchant Association as 
well as an overwhelming majority of the per- 
sons affected in the 9-mile area and the 5- 
mile area are firmly opposed to the 5-mile 
route; and 

“Whereas the Mount Washington Mer- 
chants Association on August 25, 1965, pre- 
sented a resolution to this council 
this council to consider the effect of the 5- 
mile route in diverting business from Cincin- 
nati to Kentucky, and to consider urging the 
adoption of the alternate route, the 9-mile 
route; and 

“Whereas this may be the last time this 
council will have the opportunity to join 
with the Mount Washington residents and 
merchants in this fight: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this council renew its re- 
quest to the State highway department and 
the Bureau of Public Roads to reconsider 
their decision to use the 5-mile route, and 
reaffirm its support of the 9-mile route, as 
requested by the citizens and merchants of 
Cincinnati, Anderson Township (Hamilton 
County), and Clermont County.” 

In a separate communication from City 
Councilman Thomas A. Luken, the council- 
man says, in part: 

“State Highway Director Masheter used 
inconsistent figures in his statement of 
September 9, claiming that the 5-mile route 
is cheaper than the 9-mile route for the 
Circle Freeway through eastern Hamilton 
County. 

“Highway department costs estimates, 
presented at the 1964 public hearing, Indi- 
cated the costs of 5-mile route to be $24,725,- 
000 while the 9-mile route would total 
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$20,850,000, a savings of $4 million tax dol- 
lars. Further, the Vogt-Ivers (consulting 
engineers) report of 1962 also showed a sav- 
ings of over 64 million in the 9-mile route. 

“Mr. Masheter's statement that “I have al- 
Teady decided where the road is going to 
go” shows the contempt which his depart- 
ment holds for the opinion of all the govern- 
mental bodies of Hamilton County and 
Clermont County, and the complete disre- 
gard of the wishes of the people of south- 
western Ohio. His reliance upon inaccu- 
rate figures indicates there is some undis- 
closed reason why the department of high- 
ways has not considered the various alterna- 
tives in an open manner. 

“The fact is that Clermont County needs 
and wants the Circle Freeway for economic 
development which will benefit the whole 
area, while Anderson Township does not 
want the highway destroying one of the 
fastest growing residential communities in 
southwestern Ohio. 

“We are also interested in saving $3 million 
of Ohio tax dollars, which would result from 
the adoption of the 9-mile route. We are 
also interested in some straight answers as 
to why the Governor will not listen to the 
various groups such as the citizens commit- 
tee for the 9-Mile Circle Freeway route and 
the Mount Washington Merchants’ Associa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Alfieri, president of the Mount Wash- 
ington Business Men’s Club, had a terse 
comment to make; he said of Mr. Masheter's 
statement, that it was “a Hitler way of doing 
things.” He pointed out, however, that it 
was Mr. Masheter who made the statement 
that another petition would do no good, and 
that word from the Governor has not yet 
been received. He says, “After all, the peo- 
ple are not appealing to Masheter. The Gov- 
ernor is our elected official in the State 
capitol. We want him to come out with a 
statement. He has always left his talking 
to Masheter.” 


Mr. Speaker, in view of these events, 
I am particularly impressed with a state- 
ment by Mr. Rex M. Whitton, Federal 
Highway Administrator, regarding the 
criteria that should be assigned high pri- 
ority in deciding a highway route: 
Economic, Esruetic, Even SocraL FACTORS 

Locate HIGHWAYS 
(By Rex M. Whitton, Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrator, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce) 

Selecting the best location or route for a 
new highway is one of the highway bullder’s 
most vexing problems, especially since best 
means different things to different people 
and since the meaning of best keeps chang- 
ing. 

Today, it means not only best from the 
standpoint of cost or even for the highway 
user, but best for all interests—social, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and esthetic—of the areas 
the highway serves. 

In the early days, highways developed 
along animal paths or wagon trails. Animal 
traces and Indian paths preceded the pioneer 
routes of wagon and stagecoach crossing the 
plains. 

And when, at the start of this century, ef- 
forts were launched to improve roads above 
a crude minimum, much of the work was 
undertaken on these existing roadbeds, part- 
ly because they were there, providing right- 
of-way, but also because they were demon- 
strated lines of enduring travel patterns. 

In time, population growth and changes 
in population distribution, needs, and cus- 
toms as well as new requirements of agri- 
culture, industry, and commerce, made many 
existing travel patterns inadequate; and new 
highways had to be built to meet the de- 
mands of the changing society. 

For many years selection of a highway 
route was a relatively uncomplicated task 
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for the competent engineer. He primarily 
had to pick the shortest line between two 
Points consistent with the topography. He 
may not have had the help of photogram- 
metry, and sometimes he was frustrated be- 
cause the shortest route involved too much 
excavating and hauling of earth—a costly 
procedure, 

But once adequate equipment was devel- 
oped, consideration could be given to other 
criteria, and roads could be built according 
to the cost-benefit ratio test, whereby the 
cost of building and operating a route was 
matched against user benefits. 

The cost-benefit ratio was a paramount 
consideration for years, but ultimately it was 

to have shortcomings, too, be- 
cause it failed to take into account the ef- 
fects highways have on the cultural, his- 
torical, economic, and esthetic values of a 
community. 

The evolution of America from a tightly 
contained horse-and-buggy, rural society to 
a mobile, urban, vibrant nation on wheels 
changed the economic and social fabric of 
our country, and revolutionized road con- 
struction. Highways with more than func- 
tional excellence were demanded, and high- 
way builders became increasingly aware, 
about 20 years ago, that if highways were 
to serve the people for whom they were built 
to the fullest extent, new approaches to the 
problem of route selection had to be made. 

Roadbuilding was no longer a question of 
“getting the farmer out of the mud.” It was 
a question of getting the Nation’s ever- 
growing number of motor vehicles moving 
down highways between cities and within 
cities. 

And it quickly became apparent that be- 
fore a route selection could be made in any 
urban area, it was vital to know what its 
effect would be on various neighborhoods, 
school districts, parks, church parishes, and 
historical buildings. In rural areas, the im- 
pact on recreation, scenic sites, wildlife pre- 
serves, and the landscape in general had to 
be assessed. 

Many State highway departments which 
plan, design, and build the Nation's high- 
Ways, have been giving close scrutiny today 
to these factors, but some have not paid the 
attention they should. More and more are 
becoming aware, however, that the highway 
built only on utilitarian considerations 
doesn’t necessarily serve the best interests 
of the public. 

A new concern for the appearance of high- 
Ways and the roadsides flanking them has 
been stimulated by President Johnson's 
highway beautification program. Secretary 
of Commerce John T. Connor has directed 
that the resources of the Federal ald high- 
Way program, administered by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce's Bureau of Public 
Roads, be utilized to implement the Presi- 
dent's program, and that is now being done. 

Federal legislation has created other safe- 
guards against the possible abuse of human 
values by stipulations that Federal aid proj- 
ects in urban areas can only be approved 
when they are based on a planning process 
that involves not only all types of transpor- 
tation but also all aspects of community life. 

The process must take into consideration 
the existing amenities and the future hopes 
and aspirations of each community—thereby 
acknowledging that highways are not built 
as entities in themselves but are only one 
facet of the total community environment. 

The new emphasis on the social obligations 
of roads doesn't mean that highway costs, 
capacity, safety, and convenience are to be 
ignored. 

The goal of a superbly engineered road to 
serve the Nation’s transportation needs has 
never dimmed and, as a consequence, we have 
highways of an excellence found nowhere 
else in the world. The Nation’s modern 
Toads, such as those found on the Interstate 
Highway System, are already saving 3,500 
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lives a year, and when the 41,000-mile Inter- 
state is completed, 8,000 persons who would 
die on conventional roads will be spared an- 
nually. At the same time, economic bene- 
fits to users of the system will total $11 bil- 
lion a year through reduction in motor 
vehicle operating costs, time cost, and acci- 
dent costs. 

Emphasis now being given to “humaniz- 
ing” highways does diminish our desire to 
give the highway user the safest and finest 
systems of roads obtainable for his tax dol- 
lar. But what it does do, is upgrade the 
dimension of social responsibility in high- 
way building to where it becomes a vital 
element in route selection and construc- 
tion. 

As with many exercises of judgment, 
choosing the best“ routes fo rhighways, 
nevertheless, involves many difficult de- 
cisions. When, for example, a State high- 
way department is confronted with the 
choice of routing an essential highway 
through a park or dislocating hundreds of 
families, it is not an easy decision. Or, if 
it is necessary to disturb a wildlife preserve 
to eliminate a dangerous stretch of highway, 
this, too, can be a problem. 

Regardless of the course pursued, every 
possible effort must be made to keep the im- 
pact of a new road to a minimum. To les- 
sen the temporary hardship to those who 
may be displaced, relocation assistance must 
be provided. 

Before a highway touches a recreation 
area or a wildlife refuge, there must be con- 
sultation between State highway depart- 
ments and other State agencies involved. 

Many decisions face highway engineers who 
recognize the need to preserve and even ten- 
hance human values. They are decisions 
which often require the collaboration of 
planner, architects, and sociologists. More 
and more, highway engineers are calling on 
the talents of other disciplines to help in re- 
solving conflicts posed by the many inter- 
ests that must be considered, 

Highway construction has come a long 
way since the days when the transportation 
of people and goods was a road's sole func- 
tion. There is no doubt that while they 
continue to serve that purpose, highway 
builders, exercising social responsibility, will 
construct roads which are esthetically at- 
tractive and a force for improving the so- 
cial and economic health of the American 
people. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Whitton has voiced 
every argument we have used in 
the I-275 controversy—which arguments 
the State highway departments of Ohio 
and Kentucky have ignored. 


Our Junior Senator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, the great 
majority of Wisconsin citizens are justly 
proud of our junior U.S. Senator GAY- 
LORD NELSON. 

An unusual tribute to Senator NEL- 
son appeared in the October 11 issue 
of one of Wisconsin's leading news- 
papers, the Sheboygan Press. Under 
unanimous consent I include this edi- 
torial assessment, “Our Junior Senator,” 
as part of my remarks in the Recorp: 
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Our JUNIOR SENATOR 

Political axioms demand that newcomers, 
serving their first term in the U.S. Senate, 
must keep relatively quiet, follow party di- 
rections quite closely and not expect to have 
too many legislative accomplishments to 
which they can point with pride. Our junior 
Senator, Senator GAYLORD NELSON, seems to 
be getting along nicely, but not according 
to the above stated rules of senatorial be- 
havior. 

No one knowing him would accuse our jun- 
ior Senator of not being learned in political 
ways. He is only 49, but his 10 years in the 
State senate and his two terms as Governor 
of our State gave him good, solid political 
wisdom. But he was never one to forego his 
honest political convictions in the face of 
party opposition. His refusal a few weeks 
ago to vote for a hastily conceived and highly 
pressured multimillion-dollar defense appro- 
priation without the usual Senate procedure 
is a case in point. His insistence on due and 
proper consideration even though President 
Johnson wanted immediate action came as 
no surprise to those who know him. His 
violent objections to letters he received from 
a couple of overenthusiastic labor leaders 
he termed them an “insult to the intelligence 
and honor of the Congress”—evoked chuckles 
among his Wisconsin friends. The Senator 
is a friend of labor and a supporter of our 
action in Vietnam, but old colleagues and 
adversaries alike remember when he defied 
his own party in political convention and 


ber newsletter, to significant pieces of legis- 
lation in process which he authored. He lists 
them as the national teachers’ corps, & con- 
servation work program, a wildlife service 
payments program and the St. Croix Scenic 
Riverway bill. We agree—it is an impressive 
list—one which underscores the Senator’s on- 
going political concerns. As a State senator 
and as a Governor, two of his major objec- 
tives were education and conservation. He 
won't lish all of these goals this ses- 
sion, but he is making a fine start. 

“Senator Neison,” says his newsletter, “is 
finding this productive Congress a good one 
in which to write his own record of accom- 
plishment.” We agree. It ls a good one for 
a junior Senator. > 


Dr. Frank Hurburt O'Hara 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 
or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join the other Members of this great 
body in expressing my sorrow to our col- 
league, Congressman BARRATT O'HARA, in 
the loss of his brother, Dr. Frank Hurburt 
8 who passed away on October 8, 

Professor O’Hara, who served the Eng- 
lish department of the University of 
Chicago for nearly three decades, made it 
evident. that an author and teacher has 
many facets, and that among these, hu- 
mility, understanding, and devotedness 
hold equal importance with dedication 
and ability. The field of education lost 
a greatly talented and humble man. 
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Mr. Speaker, I extend my deepest sym- 
pathy and condolences to my colleague 
Barratt O'Hara in this hour of grief. 


Hubert Horatio at the Bridge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER - 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr, YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
Arthur Hoppe has again, in his inimita- 
ble way, recorded a make-believe con- 
versation between the President and the 
Vice President which is most interesting. 
His article follows: 

HUBERT HORATIO aT THE BRIDGE 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

“Now that everything's come out all right,” 
sald the kindly old philosopher, leaning 
back in his rocker, everybody's praying for 
the President's speedy recovery—everybody 
from the littlest child in the land all the 
way up to Vice President HUBERT HORATIO 
Whatshisname.” 


“HUMPHREY?” I said. 

Tou got a keen memory, son,” said the 
kindly old philosopher. “And I reckon no- 
body's praying harder than him.” 

It shows the trust and faith that exist 
between our two great leaders, I said. 

“That it does,” said the kindly old phi- 
losopher, dabbing at his kindly old eyes with 
a bandanna. “I hear tell it was a heart- 
moving scene last week when the President 
called for Mr. Whatshisname to break the 
news. 

"'HUBERT,' says the President grimly, ‘you 
will be grieved to learn I got to undergo a 
serious operation. Therefore—stop rubbing 
your hands, Husert—I am going to let you 
run my country for a spell cause I got abid- 
ing faith in your ability and loyalty. Be- 
sides, I can't see no other way out of it.“ 

Jou can count on me to hold the fort, 
Mr, President.“ says Huserr. Just you relax 
and get well. Even if it takes 6 months. Or 
4 years. Don't fret. Even if worse comes to 
worse and the Good Lord in his infinite 
Wisdom 

Hnr.“ says the President, stop rub- 
bing your hands.“ 

“So the President has his operation and 
he comes to looking up at this circle of 
worried faces. Naturally, he asks the ques- 
tion you'd expect at a dramatic moment like 
this: ‘What's Huserr done to my country?“ 
he asks. 

“All the doctors tell him now, now, every- 
thing’s going to be just fine and dandy. All 
he has to do is go to bed and relax. So he 
goes to bed. And he relaxes just like any 
housewife, down with the flu, relaxes when 
somebody else is running her house. 

Hello, Husret?’ he says into the tele- 
phone. ‘How come you haven't called me 
up in the last 5 minutes? Course I trust 
you to run my country, Hunerr. I admire 
your ent. By the by, did you find 
that list I left for you of 723 routine chores 
to do? Fine. Did you recollect to water 
the begonias? Good. And did you send 
word out to my Marines like I said? Fine. 
Now don't forget to take the dog and the 
reporters for a walk. I know you got lots 
to do, boy. And H any problems come up, 
you just give me a jingle. Meantime, I'll 
check back with you from time to time to 
give you the benefit of my wisdom and ex- 
perience. Say about every 4 minutes?“ “ 

“So like I say,” said the Kindly Old Philos- 
opher, “Nobody's praying harder for the Pres- 
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ident’s speedy recovery than the Vice Presi- 
dent.” 
“Do you think he'll recover fully?” I 


“Well,” he said, shaking his kindly old 
head, “they can say what they will. But 
that's an awful thing to undergo at his age. 
It can destroy your zest and cut short your 
life span. Frankly I doubt he'll ever be the 
same again.“ 

“The President?” 

“Nope,” said the Kindly Old Philosopher. 
“The Vice President.” 


New Influx of Cubans Faces Cool Recep- 
tion From Many Miamians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the homework of Members of 
Congress is never done, For example, 
right now the influx of Cubans should be 
at the top of our assignment list. 

Problems are already arising; people 
from my district are telling me of rela- 
tives without employment—of Cubans 
replacing American workers. 

I call attention to a front page article 
in the October 12 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal which brings to light some of the 
perplexing problems facing not only 
Miami, but our entire Nation, in assimi- 
lating the incoming Cubans: 

New INFLUX oF Cunans Faces COOL RECEP- 
TION From MaNy MĪAMIANS—NEGROES, 
Crarr Unions Fear Loss or Jops To REFU- 
GEES; UNITED STATES PROMISES RELOCATION 

(By Neil A. Maxwell) 

MıumI.—The Cuban refugees beginning to 
trickle in here under Castro's new open- 
exit policy are being greeted enthusiastically 
by most of the city’s big Cuban colony. But 
businessmen, labor and civil rights leaders, 
and even a few of the Cubans already living 
in Miam! are finding little to cheer about. 

The worriers insist they have no 
against the refugees. It's just that they 
Tear a new Cuban exodus, swelling the ranks 
of Cubans who have settled here after fiee- 
ing Castro, would play havoc with the local 
economy and could touch off serious racial 
conflicts. 

“The Negroes plain don't like {t—they are 
very much afraid that tais is going to cost 
them jobs," says Dr. John O. Brown, a local 
Officer of the Congress of Racial Equality. 
“This could really start something going.” 

Concern over the possibility of a Cuban- 
Negro clash is reflected In a meeting called 
for tonight by the community relations 
board, the official city-county race relations 
agency. “The meeting is already overdue— 
we were getting rumors of street-corner 
clashes over the weekend,” says one official. 
“We're getting the law enforcement people 
and the Cuban and Negro leaders together to 
receive suggestions on how to relieve the 
pressure on the Negro community.” 

EXTENDING POVERTY 


Another Negro leader, Donald Wheeler 
Jones, head of the local branch of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, says: The only way a lot of 
Negroes are keeping a roof over their heads 
now is catching breaks—waiting on street 
corners for somebody to give them a day's 
work. The Government says they are ex- 
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tending democracy by bringing the Cubans 
over—what they are doing is extending 
poverty right here.“ 

Late last month Castro announced that 
any Cubans who didn't like his Communist 
ways could get out. This ended 3 years in 
which the only way most dissatisfied citi- 
zens could leave was to make a run for it 
in a small boat, always with the risk that 
the trip would end in a hail of machinegun 
fire from patrol craft, The total leaving 
dropped from a peak of 7,000 a month just 
before the United States-Soviet clash over 
missiles in Cuba in 1962 to about 1,200 a year 
since the gates were closed after that crisis, 

Fearful of confusion should new waves 
of refugees pour into Florida aboard a fleet 
of small craft, the United States is trying to 
bring a semblance of order to the Cubans’ 
flight. It is trying to limit initial entries 
to Cubans with relatives here. It also is 
seeking to line up satisfactory transporta- 
tion, and Coast Guard craft stationed at key 
points, such as the mouth of the Miami 
River, are warning small boats not to go to 
Cuba to bring back refugees. 

PACE OF ARRIVALS TO SOAR 

Because of Washington's go-slow policy, 
only a handful of refugees, traveling on 
small boats that have put to sea in defiance 
of the Government's strictures, are slipping 
in so far, But the pace of arrivals Is ex- 
pected to soar as high as 5,000 a week when 
the official transportation arrangements are 
completed, and the number of Cubans who 
will ultimately disembark here during the 
new exodus may top 300,000, according to 
some estimates. (Cuba's total population is 
about 7.2 million.) ` 

“The economy can't stand it,” declares 
Paul Marks, chairman of Flagler Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Association. “We have finally 
digested the last influx we had, but we're 
certainly not ready for another one.” 

Roughly 250,000 Cubans have fled the is- 
land since Castro's takeover 6 years ago. 
Despite Intensive efforts to relocate them 
in other parts of the United States, well 
over a third still live in Metropolitan Miam! 
(Dade County), which now has a total popu- 
lation of 1,500,000. 

Federal officials insist they will be able to 
relocate incoming Cubans fast enough to 
prevent a buildup here and say they are 
well aware of the mood of Miamians. “There's 
widespread feeling that ‘we were hospitable 
once, but once is enough," a Federal spokes- 
man says. 

Despite the local antipathy, however, many 
of the new Cuban arrivals are certain to 
want to stay right here. They will feel at 
home and they will be far from eager to 
head north with winter weather approach- 
ing, Miamians maintain. 

“My opinion ts that resettlement won't 
prevent a substantial increase in the Cuban 
population here, because it hasn’t in the 
past,” says a church official who works with 
the refugees. “Even if they are coerced 
into moving, many will be back.” 

The Cubans’ reluctance to leave Miami 18 
easy to understand after a tour of Flagler 
Street or other sections where the atmosphere 
has become far more that of Havana than 
Miami. The Cubans have set themselves up 
in hundreds of bustling little businesses, 
ranging from cigarmaking to open-front 
coffeeshops. You can walk for blocks with- 
out hearing a word of anything but Spanish. 

The city, which has 136,000 Negroes, takes 
pride in its race relations. There has never 
been a major race clash here, But the rec- 
ord was nearly spoiled a few weeks ago when 
a demonstration by a small band of extrem- 
ist Negroes almost triggered a violent reac- 
tion in the Cuban colony. With a new tide 
of Cubans coming in, chances for a disas- 
trous collision will multiply, many officials 
contend. 

The recent close call came after Negroes 
picketed a store they claimed had discrimi- 
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nated against them in hiring in favor of Cu- 
bans. The Cubans took it as a protest against 
them, and it wasn’t long before rumors were 
rampant that Negroes were massing for a 
march on the Cuban neighborhood. One 
broadcast by a local Spanish-language sta- 
tion said a trainload of Negroes was coming 
from Los Angeles to join the attack. 

Worried officials asked stores displaying 
firearms in their windows to remove them 
and called a hurried meeting of the same 
Negro and Cuban leaders invited to tonight's 
meeting to calm inflamed But the 
situation largely responsible for Negro-Cuban 
frictions—the sharp competition for lower- 
paying service jobs—remains unchanged and 
could obviously become even more of a prob- 
lem as more Cubans flock here. 

The Cubans also compete for craft jobs 
such as painting, union leaders say. "They 
get a bucket of paint and go around offer- 
ing to paint houses for $50, when it should 
be a $200 Job,” says Edward Stephenson, head 
of the Dade County Federation of Labor. 
“We agree that the refugees ought to be let 
in—but not in here,” he adds. 

GARMENT TRADE COMPETITION 


This morning the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union is kicking off a recruit- 


these people to come over here and try to get 
their jobs by undercutting them.” 
Mr. Gladnick claims a new flood of refugees 


in a hotel room says jobs are hard enough 
to get now without more women trying for 

have to work here and after I get 
through I sell baby clothes in a store,” she 
“We don't need any more looking for 


ux of Cubans, most of them Cath- 


rights leaders say Negroes who lose their jobs 
to Cubans should be given special Federal 
welfare funds. 

The reluctance to welcome more Cubans 


or to Negroes. At a boatyard on the Miami 
River, a worker says: “Here we go again— 
they come in and live off welf: or take our 
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Under a special program, the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays unemployed Cubans with fam- 
ilies $100 a month. American citizens in 
Miami must have lived here 5 years to get 
county or State welfare aid. And in most 
instances the monthly checks are far under 
the amount of Federal payments to refugees. 


A Prayer From Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, according to the newspapers 
we can expect to see in the coming weeks 
more student and faculty demonstra- 
tions against U.S. policies in Vietnam. 

I know that most of the Members will 
join me in the wish that any person 
participating in these demonstrations 
would first undertake to inform himself 
as fully as possible regarding our objec- 
tives in Vietnam, and think very care- 
fully of the significance of what he is 
doing. 

In that connection I want to recom- 
mend the widest possible attention be 
given to the letter which follows. It was 
written by a marine in Vietnam and 
published in the Mobile Press Register 
newspaper for October 10, 1965. Cpl. Al- 
fred L. Lang, Jr., of Mobile, Ala., is typi- 
cal of the many fine young men who are 
fighting for our country and I thank him 
for putting his deep-felt thoughts into 
this letter. 

MoBILE MARINE WRITES FROM VIETNAM Fox- 
HOLE TO “10 PERCENT” DEMONSTRATING 
AGAINST U.S. POLICIES IN VIETNAM 
(Eprror’s Nore.—Cpi. Alfred L. Lang, Jr., 

a Mobile marine serving in Vietnam, recently 
wrote the Mobile Press Register the following 
letter. In it, Lang, a 1960 graduate of Cen- 
tral High School, vividly expresses his feel- 
ings on fighting the Vietcong, communism, 
demonstrations, and lack of news from the 
homefront.) 

SOMEWHERE IN VIETNAM —It is with deep 
concern that I write this letter. As I sit 
here in my foxhole—watching across the 
barbed wire fence I see a little boy about the 
age of my little brother or maybe the 
freckled-faced “tot” in your neighborhood. 
My thoughts drift toward the things and 
people I love so dear. The feeling of 
being a freeman. Freedom of speech, re- 
ligion. 

I also think of my family; Marie, the 

girl next door, and last but not 
least, the future Mickey Mantles, Ted Wil- 
liams, and Hank Aarons. 

Unlike the little kid in my neighborhood 
who doesn’t wear any shoes simply because 
he took them off he could run 
around the bases faster, this little kid doesn't 
wear any shoes because he has no shoes, or 
shirt for his back. It would take about as 
much leather as my brother's baseball glove 
to make this boy a pair of shoes. But unlike 
my little brother who was born with free- 
dom, passed down to him from his fore- 
fathers, this little kid was born under com- 
munism. The voice of communism doesn't 
ask what it is our children need—it tells 
them what it wants. 


You sit in your foxhole and you hear him 
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say (in the best English he knows how), 
“Hey GI, Hey Joe, you are No. 1—Vietcong, 
him No, 10.“ You realize that this isn't one 
of the kids who believe that American fight- 
ing men will shoot all women and rape young 
girls. You wish you could say to this little 
kid. Cheer up, fellow. It won't be long 
before good will overthrow evil and you will 
enjoy the same things the kids of America 
enjoy.” 

You can’t speak his language, so give him 
a smile and a smile in any language means 
the same. 

It is times like this that I hide my expres- 
sion from my buddies and say, “Dear God, 
thank you for America and our way of life. 
Please give me strength physically and men- 
tally to do my part for world peace.” 

NOT FOR GLORY 

Sir, I would like for the people in America 
to know that we here In Vietnam are not 
fighting for glory but for world peace and 
t stamp out communism, Also this letter 
isn't intended for all civilians or college stu- 
dents but for the minority—here in the 
marines we call them the 10 percent. 

There are four of us here from Alabama, 
two of whom are from Mobile. One is Sgt. 
James E. Waters, a graduate of Semmes High 
School, This man is without a doubt one of 
the best NOO's in the Marine Corps, the type 
of leader our country is noted for. The cali- 
ber of man you would be proud to follow into 
war; or maybe say, “Boy, am I glad he is on 
our side,” 

The other men are Pfc. Melvin Freeman, 
Cpl. race Morgan, and myself, Cpl. Alfred L. 


Perhaps I had better get back to the sub- 
ject. It is for those college kids (and I call 
them kids because they act the part). I 
really don’t blame them, for see 
once a college student myself. 
we had to have a fad too. If you really need 


country and winning peace to the men who 
receive $65 a month and CARE packages. 


WILL DO THE JOB 


There is a job to be done here in Vietnam. 
Needless to say we will do it; we are Ameri- 


preparing 
yourselves for the jobs of better lawyers, doc- 
tors, teachers, and scientists you would not 
have time for the foolish demonstrations and 
added curriculum activities. 

How can we point to you and say, These 
are our professional leaders of tomorrow. 
The hope of the Nation.” You must remem- 
ber that actions speak louder than words. 
Secondly, one picture of a demonstration 
such as yours tells what a thousand men 
could not. The voice of your actions says 
only one thing to the Communist, “We are 
behind you.” 

I am sure you, the 10 percent, will agree 
with me that there is no room in a science 
laboratory, fraternity, or sorority for an 
American fighting man and his rifie. By the 
same token, there is no need for your dollars 
and demonstrations as moral support to the 
Vietcong. 

I think you, the minority, are afraid that 
one day the task of defending your fellow 
man will be a burden on shoulder. 
You can rest assured that the Marine Corps 
won't draft you (the 10 percent). They want 
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the best. In short, I don’t believe your soft 
tennis shoe feet, slow beating heart or pencil 
pushing hands could make the grade. It 
must be a terrible feeling to know you're not 


As I have said before, these statements 
are not intended for those who back the 
President’s decision but the 10 percent, the 
uninformed. President Johnson is a 
man. Otherwise the majority wouldn't have 
put him in the position of this great office 
so that the decision to defend our country 
would be his. Have you forgotten that we 
voted for him. 


HUNTER AND HUNTED 


Life here in Vietnam is a case of the 
hunter and the hunted. The enemy is smart, 
he is clever and also vicious. For he knows 
just as we do, he is fighting for an ideal 
which he believes is right. 

He will always believe he is right until 
someone proves him wrong. I guess you 
might say (as my father used to say), “What- 
ever a man believes is right, fight for it. If 
he thinks he is wrong, admit it. This is the 
mark of a man.” Nevertheless when all is 
said and done, good will always overpass evil. 

My father also said “Good things come to 
But how long must he 


I guess I should be man enough to realize 
that mine is not to ask how long, who or 
why. Mine Is to do or die. 

This is why when the word is passed Ma- 
rines, let us go,” or “Get that sniper,” you 
reply, Aye, aye sir” and you are off. 

You bring him back using one of the 
methods you have been taught—hand-to- 
hand combat, knife fighting, judo or karate. 

Here in Vietnam you also learn the true 
meaning of the words “Devil Dogs“ first ap- 
plied by the Germans, You must be able to 
outshoot, gamble, and run the enemy, other- 
wise you will not outlive him. As maybe 
he is one who believes in the saying, Run 
away and live to forget another day.” 

You, the minority, say we should pull out 
of here. What you are asking us to do is to 
say to the Communist, “We cannot take it 
when the game gets tough.” What do we 
say to these parents whose sons have already 
died here? “Your sons did not die for a 
cause.” Why don't you try telling them 
coe I do not think I would have the heart 

The sooner you realize that there is a war 
going on here in Vietnam the better off it 
will be for all of those concerned. Com- 
munism spreads like a California forest fire. 
If we do not meet the Vietcong here, the 
next place we must encounter them will 
probably be in your home town. 

How long ago was it that we can remem- 
ber when Vietnam was not such a big thing? 
Now almost overnight hundreds of troopers 
have landed here. 

Yes, there is a war going on here and with 
or without your 10 percent help we will win 
it. 

We won the wars in the past and needless 
to say we will win this one. And if there is 
another one we will win it and maybe that 
war will be the last. Then we all can return 
home to our loved ones, 

ADOUT MONEY 


I understand—you, the 10 percent—are 
asking for money to support your cause and 
I consider it to be a Communist cause. 

If you really need money, why don't you 
ask the mother whose ron stepped on a land 
mine—not only was his body shattered but 
also his hopes and dreams of world peace. 

Why don't you ask the father whose son 
was sniped by a sniper? Ask the marine who 
is stationed here on the land where the 
mall calls are many and letters are few for 
some. One day a letter may read, “Dear 
Bobby, I want you to know I will always 
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love you but since you've. been away I met 
John or Charles and * * 

And last but not least why don’t you ask 
the little girl who says to her 5- or 6-year-old 
playmate, My daddy is in Vietnam. He is 
coming home tomorrow.” For this little tot 
tomorrow was yesterday or a week ago. 

I guess this is where falth as big as a 
mustard seed comes into life. It is a good 
thing for you that you are in America where 
you can practice your mild form of com- 
munism. I am sure that if you were here 
and met me and my squad on the jungle 
trail it would be a different story. 

It would be like reading the best-seller-of- 
the-year book and getting to the back only 
to find the last page missing. 

Finding the enemy is a tough job, a man’s 
job. It may mean that you might have to 
stay awake night and day, walk 40 miles on 
two canteens of water in 107- to 130-degree 
weather with the humidity at 90 percent. 
Or maybe crawling into a 100- to 300-foot 
tunnel or cave looking for a Vietcong sniper 
and come face to face with the bomboa viper 
which is a poisonous snake the VC place in 
tunnels to strike a marine attempting to do 
his job. 

But what are servicemen for if not to de- 
fend their country’s honor and fight its 
battles? 

As I carry my load for those who back 
President Johnson and also for the 10 percent 
(the uninformed) I will forever say the 
prayer that I was taught in boot camp: 


‘Dear God, through Thy Son, hear the 

prayers of a warrior’s son. 

Give my eyes a vision keen, 

To see the things that must be seen, 

A steady hand I ask of Thee, 

The feel of wind or land or sea, 

Let me not ever careless be of life, death, 
or liberty, 

But the sake of quiet heart and strength 
will do my part, 

To God, country, home, and camp, 

Let me be faithful evermore.” 


This letter is intended for the minority 
and the uninformed. If you really want to 
help, try displaying pennants, buttons, and 
car stickers which read: 

“Down with communism in Vietnam. 
Help stamp out communism.” 

“God bless our fearless fighting sons. 
Thumbs down for communism.” 

“Cheers for world peace.” 

Cpl. ALFRED L. LANG, Jr. 


Congressman Ottinger Leads the Way on 
the Hudson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives has emerged as a champion 
of conservation and scenic beauty by his 
vigorous and effective leadership in the 
battle to save the Hudson Riverway, Rep- 
resentative RICHARD L. OTTINGER intro- 
duced a bill to establish a National 
Scenic Riverway along the Hudson River 
in January and since that time has re- 
ceived the endorsement of many col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle. 
Thirty-eight Members of the House and 
three Senators have sponsored identical 
or similar bills. 
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Iam proud to be one of the sponsors of 
this forward looking legislation which 
seeks to preserve the scenic beauty of the 
Hudson Riverway. Not only this, but 
other legislation which has for its pur- 
pose the conservation and preservation 
of our natural resources—the forests— 
the lakes and rivers—the shoreline—the 
wetlands and the habitat of fish and 
wildlife—the recreation areas of our land 
will all have my endorsement and sup- 
port. Dispute in the Hudson Riv- 
erway arose when the Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. announced plans 
to build a hydroelectric plant at the 
face of Storm King Mountain at the 
northern end of the Hudson High- 
lands. Since that time Representative 
OTTINGER has led the fight to save 
this area from the destructive effects of 
this project. He has shown courage and 
boundless energy in his campaign to win 
support for this legislation and has been 
rewarded by the response of his col- 
leagues. 

The following article which appeared 
in the October 2 edition of the New Re- 
public sets forth the reasons for the hope, 
which Congressman OTTINGER has awak- 
ened in his constituents: 

WHo WII Save THE Hupson, ann How? 

Last year residents of Westchester and Put- 
nam Counties in New York for the first time 
in 20 years elected a Democrat, RICHARD Or- 
TINGER, to sit in Congress and help save them 
from the ravages of their Governor. These 
two counties, extending 50 miles up the Hud- 
son River from New York City, are usually 
faithfully Republican, but Nelson Rocke- 
feller infuriated them by supporting Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. in its plan to build a large 
hydroelectric project on the face of Storm 
King Mountain, a big hill at the northern 
end of the Highlands of the Hudson. The 
Highlands are a charming stretch of untram- 
meled river gorge and the prospect of letting 
the electric power business in made people 
mad. And their fury reached a peak when 
the company revealed its plans for stringing 
transmission lines the towns and 
villages down to the city limits. By putting 
the State behind this project, finally licensed 
by the Federal Power Commission, Rocke- 
feller lifted conservation in Westchester to 
eres position civil rights occupies in Missis- 

ppi. 

Orrrearn opposed the Storm King project, 
and promised to fight in Congress to save 
the rest of the lower Hudson from spollation. 
Subsequently, he sponsored a bill that would 
turn the river between the Highlands and 
New York City limits into a national scenic 
riverway. The Secretary of Interior would 
work closely with the State and local offi- 
cials on a plan for protective zoning. The 
plan would take effect if 75 percent of the 
affected communities approved. If the State 
sought to override the localities the Interior 
Department would have both the authority 
and money to take “scenic easements” along 
the river banks. Land ownership would not 
be disturbed, but its use would be restricted 
to prevent industrialization. The owner 
would be reimbursed for his losses. Interior 
also would get authority to determine what 
Federal projects could be carried out within 
the riverway confines. In-effect, this would 
mean that the electric power interests would 
have to plead before the Interior Depart- 
ment, and not the more sympathetic Federal 
Power Commission. 

This must have been a particularly un- 
pleasant business for Rockefeller, since his 
family always has been highly regarded 
among conservationists, and now the Govern- 
ment was being asked to make an example of 
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slothful administration in his home State 
with a gubernatorial election coming in 1966. 

As a result of the Con Edison dispute, 
Rockefeller moved off on several different 
tacks to recover lost ground. For one thing 
he got the Democratic-controlled State legis- 
lature to pass an imaginative water pollu- 
tion program. New laws stiffen enforcement 
procedure, and provide industry with tax 
incentives, This November voters will be 
asked to approve a $1 billion bond issue to 
finance 60 percent of the cost of municipal 
sewage treatment plants throughout the 
State. The localities would have to put up 
the other 40 percent. The Governor hopes 
to get the Federal Government to pay back 
half of the $1 billion over the next 20 years or 
so. But available Federal funds are insuf- 
ficient at the moment, and rather than wait 
for passage of another law, Rockefeller took 
a gamble and prennanced“ a Federal share 
so building could begin at once. This cer- 
tainly is the boldest move by any State on 
water pollution, and the Governor has been 
praised all around for his plan. Recently 
he grudgingly agreed to a Federal pollution 
conference on the Hudson River, to take 
place this week which should lend added 
impetus to the pollution cleanup. 

Rockefeller tried to offset the Ottinger 
proposal by getting the State legislature to 
create a Hudson River Valley Commission, 
which by next February is meant to come 
up with plans for preserving a corridor run- 
ning the whole length of the river. But the 
State commission’s authority is limited. It 
has no power to set aside land threatened 
by industrial development. Rather it hopes 
through persuasion to keep unwanted in- 
dustries away. For instance, Central Hud- 
son Gas & Electric Co. is planning to build 
a second hydroelectric project in the Hudson 
Highlands in the early 1970's, and the com- 
mission staff has vague hopes that by involv- 
ing company officials in planning prepara- 
tions, they may be persuaded to forget it. 

Suspicions about the Governor's inten- 
tions along the Hudson increased recently 
when the State announced it would build an 
expressway down the east side of the river 
from Beacon to New York. Towns and vil- 
lages set up a wail. Orrincer got Stewart 
Udall to promise he would try to get Federal 
road funds withheld until Congress had a 
chance to deliberate on the Ottinger bill. 
In the midst of the furor, the State dropped 
its plans for a portion of the roadway. 

It is unlikely that anything much will get 
done on the Hudson unless the State and 
Federal Governments are pulled together in 
& joint planning scheme. While the Gover- 
nor talks nostalgically of State sovereignty, 
the Federal presence in the State is, of course, 
enormous, The Federal Power Commission 
has the final say in licensing hydroelectric 
projects. The Atomic Energy Commission 
controls the placing of nuclear powerplants. 
The bureau of roads must approve plans be- 
Tore Federal funds can be supplied to con+ 
struct highways. The urban renewal people, 
Army Corps of Engineers, Agriculture and 
Interior Departments all have authority in 
various parts of the river valley. 

If the Governor's pollution bond issue 
passes this November, that will give him 
something to talk about in next year’s eleo- 
tion. And if he can get Federal officials to 
assist his State commission in laying out 
and financing a plan for the Hudson River 
Valley, he will be in a position to take a good 
deal of credit for an ides originally put for- 
ward by Orrincer. OTTINGER, of course, 
won't stand still for this. He too faces re- 
election, and wants credit for his own work. 
Udall, who speaks for the administration on 
the Hudson issue, has stood stoutly behind 
Orrincrr, and he has taken care to insure the 
Congressman’s interests are protected in deal- 
ing with the Governor. 

Both sides claim they have sought to iron 
Out the political difficulties which lie in the 
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way of bringing the Federal Government and 
the State together on the Hudson. Or- 
TINGER says he has tried without success to 
coordinate his work with Rockefeller. 
Rockefeller says he put forward a scheme 
whereby concerned members of the Cabinet 
and the Governor of New Jersey could be 
brought together with himself in a Federal- 
interstate steering committee of the Hudson 
River Valley Commission. Rockefeller says 
he proposed his plan to both Udall and the 
President over lunch at the White House, 
that both men made approving remarks, 
which he took as a sign to go ahead. He 
then wrote letters of invitation to Cabinet 
members, in doing so referring to President 
Johnson's alleged approval. 

A month later he received a letter from 
Udall rejecting the proposal. Instead Udall 
suggested the simplest way to accomplish 
the Governor's intended purpose would be for 
the State commission to work closely with 
the Federal Recreation Advisory Council—an 
interdepartmental group that includes most 
of the Cabinet members Rockefeller wants on 
his steering committee. Its staff is located 
in the Interior Department. 

The Federal Government, Udall said, would 
need to look over various bills on the Hud- 
son now pending, and that as negotiations 
progressed, it would be well to bring in their 
sponsors. 

Rockefeller in turn rejected Udall's pro- 
posal, feeling evidently that it represented 
a move by OTTINGER and ROBERT KENNEDY to 
bring him to heel on their terms. (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY sald he had never even heard of the 
steering committee proposal). The Gover- 
nor sent a letter back asking that his plan 
be reconsidered. 

Officials at the Interior Department are 
furious at what they regard as Rockefeller's 
crude attempt to make use of an offhand 
comment made by the President at a lunch- 
eon. And the administration probably now 
will proceed by ignoring the Governor and 
making its own study of the Hudson River, 
independent of his commission. Thus, there 
will be duplicate studies underway. At this 
childish pause the matter now rests. 


Sally More Than HOPE Nurse— 
Diplomat, Educator, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD D. CLANCY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13,1965 


Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, an arti- 
cle in the October 2 issue of the Cincin- 
nati Post & Times-Star points out how 
Project HOPE is instituting medical 
innovations in developing countries 
through its diversified land programs. 

The account is based on the activities 
of North College Hill Nurse Sally 
Thompson in the West African nation 
of Guinea. 

As the article explains, Project HOPE 
conducts several shore programs while 
medical education and treatment is per- 
formed aboard the great white ship. 

These programs include vaccination of 
children for polio, diptheria, tetanus, and 
typhoid; educating nurses in shore hos- 
pitals; instructing hospital personnel in 
the use of modern hospital equipment 
and assisting in the distribution of 
nourishing milk. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the stirring ac- 
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count of this dedicated nurse and the 
magnificent medical staff of the SS 
Hope merits the attention of my col- 
leagues and I ask that the article be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

The article follows: 

SALLY More THAN HOPE NursE—SHE's 
DIPLOMAT, EDUCATOR, Too 
(By Ray Steffens) 

Sally Thompson has served a year aboard 
the S.S. Hope, a hospital ship. 

That puts her in select company. 

She was one of 30 nurses selected for the 
Hope’s recent trip to Guinea. And there's a 
long-waiting list of applicants. 

Sally could sign up again in January when 
the ship goes to Nicaragua, But she’s un- 
decided. 

The Hope is a private hospital ship op- 
erated by the People-to-People Foundation 
of Washington, D.C. It is a world symbol of 
US. medical knowledge and friendship. 

It visits only those countries that seek Its 
help in upgrading medical education and 
practices, 

The Hope—and Sally—returned early this 
month from an 11-month visit to Guinea on 
the West Coast of Africa. The ship docked at 
Philadelphia and Sally returned to her home 
at 6839 Greismer Avenue in North College 
Hill. 

“It's been an education,” says Sally. “I 
learned a lot.” 

In dealing with the people of Guinea, Sally 
had to be a diplomat, good will ambassa- 
dor, an educator, and a nurse. She recalls: 

“Communist propaganda convinced these 
people that we wanted from their 
country. They couldn't understand why 
anyone—especially Americans—would want 
to help them. 

“We had to work that much harder to con- 
vince them that all we wanted to do was 
help them. It took a while but they finally 
accepted us.” 

Conakry, capital of Guinea, has fairly mod- 
ern hospitals, But there still is a great 
need for upgrading medical practices, es- 
pecially in the surrounding areas. 

Sally spent most of her time ashore set- 
ting up clinics and administering to the sick 
at their honfes. 

Her biggest—and never-ending job—was to 
inoculate children against whooping cough, 
tetanus, diptheria, and polio. 

“I don't know how many thousands of chil- 
dren I inoculated,” says Sally, “but those kids 
were wonderful. Never a complaint.” 

It wasn't all smooth sailing for the Hope 
when its staff got down to business with its 
medical and health programs. There were 
obstacles. ~ 

For instance—all Guinea nurses are men. 
They live in a society where the women have 
no status, Thus they were reluctant to take 
instructions from American (female) nurses, 
Sally recalls: 

The Guinea nurses eventually got around 
to accepting our advice but they wouldn't ad- 
mit that we ever taught them anything.” 

A Guinea nurse has a fairly good educa- 
tion but he refuses to perform simple tasks 
like changing the bed linen or washing the 
patient. 

And unlike his American counterpart, a 
Guinea nurse can become a pharmacist, 
radiologist, or a lab technician without ad- 
ditional education. 

The hospitals, too, presented problems. In 
some instances they had modern equipment 
but put it aside because it didn’t work or 
because no one knew how to operate it. 

“Part of our job was to educate hospital 
personnel in the use of modern equipment. 
It wasn't too hard to find someone aboard 
ship who was familiar with the various equip- 
ment and able to fix it.” 

Sally recalls one instance of an anesthetist 
in a hospital who reverted to obsolete 
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methods because some of his equipment 
didn’t function. 

“One of our nurses made some simple re- 

and fixed the equipment.” 

Even their doctors sometimes ignored the 
obvious. In one case at one hos- 
pital used old catgut to sew incisions after 
an operation. 

“The catgut was old and rotten and 
usually broke after surgery but the doctors 
were unperturbed. They resewed the in- 
cision each time with the same kind of cat- 
gut. 

“No one seemed interested enough to in- 
vestigate the problem until we found the 
trouble and suggested discarding the cat- 
gut.“ 

Sally has a deep sense of devotion to the 
people of Guinea. 

“It's hard to believe that we were in a 
country where practically no one ever tasted 
cow’s milk or even saw a toy doll.” 

But the Hope was equipped with a 
“mechanical cow,” which took powdered 
milk, distilled sea water, and butterfat and 
made milk and ice cream. Sally says: 

“These people drink a form of yogurt 
made from goat's milk but they got their 
taste of our products when we distributed 
them to schools, hospitals, and other insti- 
tutions. 

“Toys? Most of these people never saw a 
toy or doll until we distributed them to 
children in our pediatrics ward. The chil- 
dren were afraid to handle the dolls at first 
but the beautiful clothing attracted their 
attention.” 

If a patient took a doll home it ended in 
an honored place in the house. No one was 
allowed to play with it. 

Diet is a big problem in Guinea. Many 
children suffer from some form of malnu- 
trition. It's not because there is no food 
but rather because of improper diets, 

Hope's personnel utilized the food avail- 
able and devised a diet to help overcome the 
problem. 

In addition to malaria and tuberculosis, 
another serious health problem is ulcers. 
Even the children have them. They are due 
chiefly to an intestinal parasite. 

“These were some of the things we en- 
countered during our stay and Tm sure we 
did some good there,” Sally says. 

One unscheduled project concerns a school 
for deaf and retarded children—the first of 
Its kind in Guinea. 

One of the ship's staff found some hearing 
aids and this was the beginning of the school. 

Sally is 27, and had been a public health 
nurse before she went to Guinea. She 
served at the Madisonville School, 

She is a graduate of the School of Nursing 
at Mercy Hospital, Hamilton, and received 
a bachelor of science degree in nursing at 
the University of Cincinnati. 

She's between jobs now but the S.S. Hope 
sails in January. 

“I may be on that ship,” she says. 


` 
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Panama Partners 


[ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE CABELL 


r OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, we have 
what we call a good neighbor policy with 
Latin American nations, and this policy 
means that we will be good neighbors in 
deed as well as words. 
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For this reason, we have agreed to a 
new -treaty governing operation of the 
Panama Canal. A recent editorial in 
the Dallas Times Herald said that the 
United States, in agreeing to the new 
treaty, “acted honorably and sensibly,” 
and I agree. 

The editorial points out: 

The 1903 pact with Panama, despite its in 
perpetuity” clause, is outdated and should 
be changed. 


This editorial entitled Panama Part- 
ners,” seems typical of the hundreds 
that have appeared, praising this coun- 
try for doing what was just and honor- 
able. With permission granted I place 
it in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
{From the Dallas (Tex.) Times Herald, 

Sept. 28, 1965] 
PANAMA PARTNERS 

In agreeing to a new treaty governing 
operation of the Panama Canal, the United 
States acted honorably and sensibly. The 
1903 pact with Panama, despite its “in per- 
petulty” clause, is outdated and should be 
changed 


As much as anything else, the new treaty 
will recognize that nothing is forever. The 
present rights and wishes of a sovereign 
country with whom the United States must 
deal cannot be overlooked, notwithstanding 
previous commitments. Panamas rights to 
sovereignty over its land area and a fair 
share of canal revenue are being recognized, 
albeit belatedly, and groundwork for a much 
more satisfactory mutual arrangement be- 
tween the two nations has been laid for the 
future—including a possible new canal. 

The new treaty, all details of which have 
not been announced, settles amicably the 
dispute which created a crisis and bloody 
rioting less than 2 years ago. The United 
States did not bow to the intimidation of a 
street mob, as President Johnson said firmly 
at the time. But after the violence ended, 
this country entered into meaningful nego- 
tiations with Panama's Government, and the 
draft of a new treaty drawn. 

In both old and new canal dealings, the 
United States and Panama will be partners, 
rather than landlord-and-tenant—a much 
more desirable relationship. 


Calling Castro’s Hand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has called Fidel Castro’s hand 
in dramatic fashion by saying that Cu- 
ban refugees can be assured of sanctuary 
on these shores. 

The President, in what the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer has termed “a masterful 
bit of timing,” made the announcement 
at the foot of the Statue of Liberty dur- 
ing the signing ceremony for the new 
immigration bill. This bill eradicates 
unjust provisions in the law governing 
the admission of foreigners to this 


the administration and this country for 
“calling Castro’s hand,” and I ask per- 
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mission to insert the article in the 
RECORD. 
[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Oct. 5, 1965] 
CALLING CASTRO'S HAND 


Fidel Castro is addicted to the use of ob- 
scure phrases and vague offers. It often is 
unwise to judge what he means by what he 
says. When he offered last week to allow Cu- 
bans who want to come to the United States 
to do so, he might have been bluffing. All 
indications are that he was. 

In any event, President Johnson has called 
Castro’s hand in dramatic fashion by for- 
mally opening the doors of this country to 
prospective refugees from the Castro tyranny 
and ass them sanctuary. The President, 


- with a masterful bit of timing, made the an- 


nouncement at the foot of the Statue of 
Liberty, during the signing ceremony for the 
new immigration bill which eradicates unjust 
provisions in the law governing the W 
sion of forelgners to this country. 

Castro, characteristically, is backing off. 
When it first became evident his offer was 
being taken seriously, he tried to wiggle out 
of the commitment by saying the U.S. Gov- 
ernment would be required to exercise the 
initiative, through official diplomatic chan- 
nels, to set the flow of Cuban refugees in 
motion. No doubt Fidel was chuckling in 
his beard, thinking this would end the matter 
because the United States does not have dip- 
lomatic relations with the Castro regime. 

President Johnson surmounted the ob- 
stacles by ordering the U.S. State Department 
to proceed immediately with arrangements 
to start the movement of refugees out of 
Cuba—utilizing diplomatic channels open to 
Castro through the Swiss Government and 
the International Red Cross. 

Castro, still trying to get off the hook, has 
raised objections to dealing with the Red 
Cross. He also is remaining deliberately non- 
committal about which Cubans could come 
to the United States. He might hand-pick 
them. 

Also unclear is the meaning of Castro's be- 
lated disclosure of a strange letter purported 
to have been written by Che Guevara at the 
time of his sudden disappearance last April. 
Guevara, who had been No. 2 man in the 
Castro hierarchy, has gone to an undisclosed 
destination for an unannounced purpose, the 
letter says. 

Why Castro chose this particular time to 
announce the so-called Guevara letter is 
another mystery. Maybe he is hopeful it will 
serve as a diversionary tactic to draw atten- 
tion away from his embarrassing predica- 
ment over refugees, 


Georgia’s New Archives and Records 
Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, IR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, October 11, 1965, in Atlanta, a 
ceremony took place marking the formal 
dedication of Georgia's new and impres- 
sive $644 million Archives and Records 
Building adjacent to Capitol Square. 

Frequently a legislator can see no tan- 
gible results of his service. But, when 
one has had an experience as I did on 
October 11 in seeing and inspecting the 
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most up-to-date building of its kind in 
America and knowing that I had a part 
in its becoming a reality, it compensates 
for many of the hard days, misunder- 
standings and frustrations you some- 
times have in public service. 

In the 1958 session of the Georgia Gen- 
eral Assembly, after being on a special 
committee for several years, I intro- 
duced a house resolution to construct 
a building for the purpose of storing val- 
uable records of the State and restoring 
valuable records to usefulness. It was 
cosponsored in the house by Representa- 
tives George B. Brooks and Alpha A. 
Fowler, Jr., and in the senate by C. L. 
Moss and Mobley Howell. In the closing 
days of that session, by unanimous vote, 
the resolution was adopted authorizing 
the building and directing of the budget 
bureau to provide Secretary of State 
Ben W. Fortson, Jr., with funds neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this res- 
olution. This became House Resolu- 
tion No. 270-687c. 

In order to assure that no slip occurs, 
members of the special Legislative Arch- 
gival Building Study Committee took 
the original resolution personally to the 
Governor, Marvin Griffin, and to the 
then Lieutenant Governor, S. Ernest 
Vandiver, for their signatures. In 1959, 
Ernest Vandiver became the Governor of 
Georgia and it was during his admin- 
istration that the money to build the 
archives building was provided. 

Thus, the aspirations of the late Mary 
Givens Bryan, State archivist, and Ben 
W. Fortson, Jr., secretary of state, un- 
der whom she worked, became marble 
and steel to serve the people of Georgia 
in future generations. Their unselfish 
ambitions inspired me and other mem- 
bers of the Georgia Legislature to work 
for this splendid project until it was ac- 
complished. 

It was truly a grand occasion for Geo- 
gia when Miss Carroll Hart, director of 
the department of archives and history, 
opened the ceremonies to dedicate this 
building to serve as the repository for 
Georgia’s rich historical records. 

This is a most important building. A 
German scholar, Ratsel, said that chron- 
ology and geography are the eyes of his- 
tory. If this is so, then properly pre- 
served archiva) records are the memory 
of history because without them the eyes 
would be of little use. 

The addresses by former Governor 
Vandiver, Gov. Carl Sanders, and Deputy 
Archivist of the United States Robert 
Bahmer bespeak the importance of this 
eventful day, and I beg your indulgence 
to let me set them out in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconp so. as to preserve them. 

The addresses follow: 

Text or ADDRESS or Former Gov. S. 
ERNEST VANDIVER 

This is a proud day for Georgia. For, with 
the dedication of this magnificent edifice, we 
will be able for the first time to gather safely 
in one place the valuable and priceless docu- 
ments which have accumulated since the day 
Georgia was granted the charter brought 
8 today by Governor McNair’s representa- 

ves. 

Yet, I cannot help but feel pangs of sad- 
ness because the one person I wanted most 
to be here when this building was dedicated 
is no longer with us. Perhaps it was because 
she labored so long and so hard to guarantee 
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Georgia a safekeeping place for her papers 
and records that Mary Givens Bryan de- 
parted this life before her dream came true. 

So this fine building is as much a monu- 
ment to her dedication to her Job as she saw 
it, as it is to those who founded this de- 
partment before her. 

I shall never forget the day we broke 
ground on this spot a little over 3 years ago. 
Mrs. Bryan was so exuberant about getting 
started that she shoveled the dirt on me. 
The incident has always revered her in my 
memory. 

And today, as we see this building raised 
up from the soil her shovel turned, we can 
be humbly grateful that God blessed Georgia 
so greatly by giving her within the same 
lifespan such great dreamers as Mrs. Bryan, 
the late B. E. Thrasher, Jr., and our revered 
and beloved secretary of state, Ben W. Fort- 
son, Jr. 

Ben has been dreaming of this building 
since he became secretary of state in 1946. 
And each time a Georgia county courthouse 
burned during his long and distinguished ca- 
reer, destroying the priceless county records 
they contained, it spurred him just a little 
bit more. 

Forty-nine courthouses had burned by the 
time Ben and Mrs, Bryan got enough other 
Georgians interested in the need for a per- 
manent records-keeping facility for Georgia. 
The destruction of the Douglas County court- 
house just a few years ago gave some of the 
stimulus necessary to arouse the public and 
the general assembly. 

A legislative Archival Building Study Com- 
mittee began looking into the problem in 
1957 under the chairmanship of now Con- 
gressman Bos STEPHENS. When they com- 
pleted their report, I had to agree that they 
had presented a strong and winning case. 
The general assembly approved the building 
resolution as introduced by Congressman 
STEPHENS. It was cosponsored by the Archi- 
val Building Committee. With the help of 
the late and great State auditor, Ed Thrasher, 
we inaugurated the project in line with the 
recommendation of the Governor's Economy 
and Reorganization Commission. 

Its construction was financed with funds 
provided by the State Office Building Au- 
thority, of which Mr. Thrasher was chairman. 

But I know that Georgia's historians and 
archivists do not consider the money spent 
on this structure as a liability, but a credit. 
For if this building had existed 20 years ago, 
we could have saved thousands of lrreplace- 
able records which are now in ashes. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
this is a records depository for all Georgia. 
Not only the records of Georgia’s State gov- 
ernment will be stored and microfilmed here, 
but this facility will likewise take care of 
records of Georgia’s municipal and county 
governments as well. 

It was with this purpose in mind that the 
entire building was planned and designed. 
Archives in at least 15 other States were in- 
spected before this one was laid out on paper. 
Their best features—and many special ones 
adapted particularly to Georgia's needs 
have been captured here in marble and steel 
to preserve for posterity, great papers of 
history. 

Now, the historians, the archivists, the 
genealogical researchers—all of them will 
have a place to carry on their work in mod- 
ern, comfortable, dustless surroundings, 
where records will be protected against fur- 
ther deterioration. 

As a member of a Georgia family that has 
lived in the same county for more than 200 
years, I revere history and I have the high- 
est admiration for those who are interested 
in its preservation. 

Thus, I dedicate this great building with 
pride and humility—honoring those who 
have made it possible—in tribute to the past 
bound up in the records it protects—and in 
the interest of future generations who will 
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come here to learn of Georgia’s rich and 
treasured heritage. 

As a great industrialist said years ago, “the 
past is gone and static. Nothing we can do 
can change it. The future is before us and 
dynamic * * *.” 

So with this dedication, I do not seek to 
change the past, but preserve it—for that 
dynamic future of which I sincerely intend 
to be a part. 


Text or ADDRESS BY Gov, Cart E. SANDERS 

I consider it an honor to participate in 
this dedication program. We are present at 
a truly significant moment in Georgia’s his- 
tory, a moment in which that history itself 
is honored. 

A few moments ago I was privileged to ac- 
cept, on behalf of the people of Georgia, one 
of the original copies of the Royal Charter of 
Georgia. 

I am happy to pledge to you at this time 
that this charte~ will find a safe and long- 
lasting home here amid the other notable 
and priceless documents of our State's proud 
heritage. 

We now have not only a structure as tech- 
nically sound and protective as modern archi- 
tecture can produce but also one whose 
beauty and style are as timeless as its Chero- 
kee Georgia marble exterior. 

This building, of course, will house all the 
official records and valuable documents both 
of State government and Georgia's counties 
and municipalities. 

Naturally, I am glad to see all of this valu- 
able material stored here near the center of 
governmental activity and I trust that it will 
remain safe here for all time to come. 

You know, some of this historical material 
has already had a rather impressive tour of 
the country. 

Back in the days of the Revolution—when 
the situation in Georgia didn't appear safe 
for its public officlals—our first 
of State, John Milton, fied with the archives 
to Charleston and finally to Baltimore, where 
they remained until the end of the war. 

Then, too, these records followed Georgia’s 
State capitol from Louisville to Milledge- 
ville, and then to Atlanta. 

I think these records and documents have 
found the finest possible resting place here, 
not simply because of the quality of these 
physical accommodations, but also because 
of those dedicated men and women who 
treasure our heritage, and who have sought 
to preserve it. 

I especially want to commend here our fine 
State archivist, Miss Carroll Hart, to whom 
we are entrusting the priceless details of 
Georgia's history. 

I want to commend, also, Secretary of State 
Ben W. Fortson, who was among the first to 
recognize the need for adequately housing 
the State’s records. 

And finally, I feel we all owe a debt of 
gratitude to Gov. Ernest Vandiver, under 
whose administration the money was made 
available for the erection of this $6.6 million 
building. 

Our new archives and records building al- 
ready has aroused interest all across the 
Nation, and has served as a massive testi- 
mony to Georgia's respect for its heritage. 

This new building is symbolic of our ap- 
proach—not only to the history that has 
already been written, but also to that which 
has yet to take place. 

Through this building and through our 
State Department of Archives and History, 
we look both to the history of the past, as 
well as to the history of the future, which 
we are writing by our actions today. 

It is with this approach in mind that I am 
concerned with the utilization of a profes- 
sional historian whose task it would be to 
compile the pertinent documents and rec- 
ords of each administration into a complete 
history that might well be of value to schol- 
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ars, to other historians, and even to govern- 
mental officials of the future. 

In too many instances, the detailed rec- 
ords of our continuing government have 
either been destroyed or lost, simply because 
no one chose to recognize their future his- 
torical value. 

I am hopeful, therefore, that the story of 
Georgia government will be fully docu- 
mented and preserved and that this tradi- 
tion will be a permanent tradition. 

We have here what I am sure is the most 
beautiful archives and records building in 
the entire country and I am confident that 
the priceless records we will be preserving 
will be of equal pride to all Georgians. 

Thank you. 

Text or REMARKS OF Dr. RosExt H. Baw MER, 

Deputy ARCHIVIST or THE UNTrep STATES 


This is an important day for every Ameri- 
can archivist. We are here to dedicate a 


tion. Your building is a monument to the 
bold vision of a great State; it is a monu- 
ment to the enlightened leadership of your 
Governor, your Secretary of State, your legis- 
lature, and to a host of distinguished and 
public-spirited citizens. 

To all of these we archivists owe our 
thanks and our gratitude. But in a very 
special sense this building to us is a monu- 
ment to the faith and the determination 
and foresight of one of the leaders of the 
American archival profession—Mary Givens 


Was my privilege to know and to work 
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years 
chairman of the Committee on State Archives 
of the Society of American Archivists. In 
1960 she served as President of the Society. 
And in these positions she exerted a tremen- 
dous influence for good in encouraging the 


Mary 
nature of the archivist’s job. She knew that 


no true history. She knew that in a democ- 
racy such as ours the written record of our 
governmental institutions must be preserved 
and made accessible on a basis of equality 
to students, scholars, and the general public. 
She rested her case, as we all do, on the be- 
lef that we are promoting the cause of 
democracy by advancing the knowledge of 
our past. As one of our colleagues has said; 

“If the record is not accessible, the books 
that advance the frontiers of knowledge can- 
not be written. Without these books, teach- 
ers and students will be shackled with in- 
terpretations of our past that will soon be 
obsolete if not misleading. The record is 
the foundation. Unless this record and the 


right of access to it are protected in the 
fullest amplitude possible, the whole society 
suffers. Whatever affects the foundation af- 
fects not merely [the] vast and varied net- 
work of historical enterprise. It affects the 
national interest in the deepest moral and 
spiritual sense. For, as someone has well 
said, the historian is in a sense custodian 
of the public truth, and one of the glories 
of dem is that it dares to face the 
truth about its past.” 

Mary Bryan taught and lived this philos- 
ophy. But she was also thoroughly con- 
vinced that an archives should not be a dull, 
dusty depository of dead documents. She 
believed that an archives must be a vital, 
vibrant institution dedicated to the public 
service in the full—service that catered to 
the interests and needs of all the people. 
This building was erected to implement that 
belief—it is designed for service. 

Finally Mary Bryan, as all good archivists, 
looked to the future as well as the past. To 
some the impact of modern technology on 
the archivist’s work is regarded with misgiy- 
ings—to Mary the future was a challenge 
to be anticipated and met zestfully. 

Exactly 5 years and 5 days ago in her 
presidential address to the Society of Ameri- 
can Archivists in Boston, Mary Bryan re- 
minded her fellow archivists that “We are 
living in an age when men's greatest ambi- 
tions are seemingly on the edge of fulfill- 
ment, when the stars toward which man has 
reached for untold centuries suddenly seem 
only an arm’s length away.” When I reread 
these words a few days ago I was struck by 
their appropriateness for this occasion. For 
Mary was taken from us just when her great- 
est ambition was on the edge of fulfillment 
and the completion of this building was only 
an arm's length away. 

Her legacy is in good hands and inspired 
by her faith these hands will carry on. Itisa 
great privilege to be with you on this day. 


Financial and Technical Aid in the Study 
and Control of Jellyfish 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, even though the following is 
written humorously about a very seri- 
ous piece of legislation—H.R. 11475— 
recently introduced by my friend and 
colleague, EDWARD A. GARMATZ, of Mary- 
land, I do believe that John McKelway’s 
Rambler column from the Washington 
Evening Star of October 11 will enlighten 
the Members to the real importance of 
this proposed legislation. 

The article follows: 

Tue RAMBLER 
(By John McKeiway) 

Proof enough to get behind the recent 
proposal of Representative Enwarp A. Gan- 
Matz, the distinguished Democrat from the 
fine city of Baltimore in the great State of 
Maryland. 

He has introduced what is perhaps the 
most sensible piece of legislation since the 
repeal of prohibition. Garmartz is out to get 
the jellyfish. 

As he explains it: “The bill would author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to cooperate 
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with the States and give financial and tech- 
nical aid to them in the study and control 
of jellyfish—commonly referred to as sea net- 
tles —and other such pests which adversely 
affect fish and shellfish, as well as water- 
based recreation.” 

(In other words, they sting voters indis- 
criminately.) 

The Secretary, he said, would be author- 
ized to conduct, either directly or by con- 
tract, or both, research into the sea nettle 
problem, to conduct studies on developing 
control measures, and, based on such studies 
on developing control measures, and, based 
on such studies to control or eliminate such 
pests in our coastal waters and tributaries. 

Cost of the legislation would be on a 50-50 
basis between the Federal Government and 
the States. The Government would put up 
some $10 million. 

Garmatz noted that Jellyfish seem to be 
on the increase—not only in the Chesapeake 
Bay area but along the entire eastern sea- 
board 


And he also pointed out: “Were this sim- 
ply a struggle of men against the jellyfish, 
a solution might be near at hand. Unfor- 
tunately, some experts suggest that the life 
cycle of the jellyfish is entwined with that 
of the oyster.” 

For it turns out that while there are more 
jellyfish there are fewer oysters—and the 
jellyfish, the hated jellyfish, might be re- 
sponsible. 

Now who could be against such a reason- 
able proposal? 

Jellyfish, in the Ramber's opinion, are vir- 
tually worthless—around these parts, any- 
way. In Japan, ‘tis said, people actually 
eat dried jellyfish and it is also rumored 
that jellyfish have been used by farmers as 
a fertilizer. 

But here all they do is sting people. They 
ruin summer vacations or long-awaited week- 
ends. They also eat harmless little fishes 
that otherwise might have lived to feed a 
family on Friday night. 

Jellyfish, if you spend a whole afternoon 
catching them in a crab net and dumping 
them in a bushel basket so that a few peo- 
ple in the area can do a slow, careful breast 
stroke, also are capable of setting off an un- 
mistakable odor. Jellyfish stink. 

Garmarz said it was his hope that hear- 
ings on the legislation could start early in 
the next session of Congress and that by 
summertime, when thousands of people are 
racing out of the water to get away from 
jellyfishes, the bill would be well along its 
Way to passage.” 

This is disappointing. If Garmarz would 
just take the time to run down to the White 
House and have a chat with Lady Bird we 
could get the show on the road this week. 


Why wait? The jellyfish won't. 


Working for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Spcaker, none of us 
can ever forget the deeply emotional ap- 
peal made in this country by Pope Paul 
for no more war, war never again.” 

This is what we all want in this coun- 
try—every mother and father who has 
seen a son go off to Vietnam, every Amer- 
ican who has seen a brother, a husband, a 
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father or a sweetheart called to duty in 
a place like the Dominican Republic or 
southeast Asia. 

We want peace, we pray for peace, and 
we work for peace. We sacrifice for 
peace, which means we pay the price of 
being strong. Ever since the day of 
George Washington, America has stood 
by the conviction that peace comes more 
readily by being strong than by being 
weak. 

Along these lines, I call attention to a 
recent editorial in the Arizona Republic, 
and ask that it be published in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

[From the Arizona Republic, Oct. 6, 1965] 
THE POPE AND PEACE 

The world’s most powerful spiritual leader 
met its most powerful secular leader in New 
York Monday, and the result could be of 
tremendous importance to the cause of peace. 
No transcript has been made of the conversa- 
tion between President Johnson and Pope 
Paul, but the President said they discussed 
many questions and concluded: “The entire 
world is indebted to his holiness (for) his 
trips across the waters to provide leadership 
in the world’s quest for peace.” 

The trips have included one to Israel, 
which has been in a state of war with its 
Arab neighbors from the day it was born, 
and India, which now is fighting Pakistan 
while facing the possibility of an attack by 
China. But undoubtedly the trip to the 
U.N. and the United States was the most 
significant of the three. It gave the Pope 
the unique opportunity to speak to delegates 
from some 115 nations representing every 
shade of religious belief and including those 
that have no religious beliefs. 

The President and the Pope, different as 
they may be in education and background, 
undoubtedly want peace on earth more than 
they want anything else. There also is rea- 
son to believe that they both know where 
the danger to peace lles; namely, behind the 
Bamboo and Iron Curtains. 

In addressing himself to the problem of 
“those terrible arms, which modern science 
has given you,” the Pope zeroed in on the 
greatest single problem which men must 
solve, the control of the power of the un- 
locked atom. No nation is more dedicated to 
such contro] than the United States; but no 
one knows better than the Pope that control 
will not come from an abdication of the 
American responsibility. Peace on earth” is 
closer, not further, because President John- 
son also realizes that fact. 

The ringing appeal for “No more war, war 
never again,” lay at the heart of the Pope’s 

. The heartfelt appeal may well be 
used by the organizers of a “Get out of Viet- 
nam“ campaign scheduled for the Nation’s 
campuses October 15-16. But the Pope has 
never suggested the United States renege on 
its obligations to the government of South 
Vietnam. And only the most naive can be- 
lieve that American withdrawal from Viet- 
nam would do anything but put that coun- 
try under the domination of Red China. 

Exactly what Red China thinks of the 
United Nations has been proven these past 
few months by its action in forcing one 
satellite, Indonesia, to withdraw from the 
U.N. and another satellite, Cambodia, to 
withdraw from all participation in UN. 
functions, Cambodia will retain its mem- 
bership in the UN., presumably to act as a 
listening post for Peiping. 

The Pope and the President are together 
in pursuit of peace, and neither they nor the 
American people have the slightest illusion 
about achieving that desired state by falling 
to oppose the real opponents of peace; 
namely, the Communist bloc. 
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Heroic Houston Boys Awarded for 
Bravery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
days, two fine youngsters in my district 
were given awards for bravery in saving 
the lives of two people at the risk of their 
own, 

The two brave youngsters are Arthur 
McKinley Gaines III, age 10, of 4302 
Roseneath, and Michael Cekosky, 14, of 
8348 Wier Drive, in Houston. It is with 
great pleasure that I call to the attention 
of my colleagues in this House the un- 
selfish acts of heroism by these fine lads. 

Lirre-Savine Scout Wins COMMENDATION 


In a special court of honor held Sunday by 
Boy Scout Troop 242 of the W. L. Davis Divi- 
sion, Sam Houston Area Council, Arthur 
McKinley Gaines III of 4302 Roseneath, a 
member of the troop, received a certificate of 
merit from the National Boy Scouts’ Court of 
Honor, Brunswick, N.J. 5 

Arthur was given the certificate "in recog- 
nition of meritorious action in connection 
with the rescue of Kirby Jones of 2915 South- 
more in October 1964 at a lake near Six Flags 
ot Texas, Arlington. 

Arthur, then a member of Cub Pack 856, 
and Kirby, who Is still a member of the pack, 
were among a group of Houston Boy Scouts 
on an excursion to Six Flags. Kirby, who was 
on a boardwalk at the lakeside, slipped into 
the lake and began to flounder. Arthur 
jumped in and pulled him to safety. 

The certificate was signed by Tom Watson, 
president of the Boy Scouts of America, and 
Joseph Bruton, Jr., chief scout executive of 
the National Boy Scouts of America, both 
men of Brunswick, N.J. 

The award was presented by John A. Har- 
ris of 3015 Cleburne, chairman of the W. L. 
Davis Scout division’s advancement com- 
mittee. 

Arthur is in the 5th grade at Reynolds 
School, 9601 Rosehayen, where his father is 
principal, and Kirby is in the 4th grade at 
Reynolds. Kirby's parents are Mr. and Mrs. 
K. S. Jones. 

Troop 242 18 by the Wheeler 
Avenue Baptist Church, 3826 Wheeler, where 
the court of honor was heid Sunday, and 
Pack 886 is sponsored by Reynolds School. 

Pluria Marshall of 3705 Sampson is scout- 
master of Troop 242 and Otis Perry of 3105 
Arbor is cubmaster of Pack 886. 


LEGION Post Gives MEDAL TO CEKOSKY 

Carrying out the policy of recognizing 
worthwhile action by American youngsters, 
American Legion Post 490 presented a sterling 
silver medal and a certificate of award to 
Michael Cekosky, 14, son of Mr. and Mrs. E. P. 
Cekosky of 8348 Wier Drive. 

The honor was based on the youth's action 
in rescuing his aunt, Dr. Sue Peyrot of 
Sulphur, Okla., when she was caught in an 
undertow at Jamaica Beach, Galveston, last 
summer. 

Member of Boy Scout Troop 933, Cekosky 
passed the lifesaving test at Camp Strake, 
near Conroe, in 1964 and used the knowledge 
he had learned in rescuing the Oklahoma 
doctor. 

Presenting the award in Post 490 Hall, 
11702 Galveston Road, was Clayton Mann of 
Wichita Falls, commander for the District of 
Texas. 
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Other officials present were Walter C. Lee, 
5230 Kelling, district commander; R. W. 
Thompson, 8116 Bendell, district vice com- 
mander; Mrs. Anita Ferguson, 1712 Pasadena, 
Department of Texas president of the Ladies’ 
Auxillary; Ernie Davis, national membership 
consultant from the American Legion head- 
quarters, Indianapolis, Ind.: Nat D. Gann, 
1612 Second Street, Galena Park, Department 
of Texas vice commander; Louis W. Emerich, 
13110 Halifax, past Department of Texas 
commander; Mrs. B. B. Hester, 424 Sunset 
Boulevard, Department of Texas vice presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Auxillary, and Clyde R. 
Boyd of 10822 Stover, commander of Post 490. 

Special guests at the meeting were mem- 
bers of Boy Scout Troop 933 and former 
Scoutmaster W. R. Bankston of 7946 Glenalta. 


Not a Policymaker, a Disseminator 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Leonard H. Marks, the distinguished 
lawyer and public servant appointed by 
President Johnson to be Director of the 
U.S. Information Agency is the subject 
of an interesting profile published in the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, October 12. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
cluded it at this point in the RECORD: 
USIA Heap, PITTSBURGHER, Exrtanes Jos: 

“Not a POLICYMAKER, A DISSEMINATOR” 

(By Herbert G, Stein) 

A discerning visitor might easily con- 
clude—correctly—that Leonard Harold Marks 
is quite close to President Johnson. 

In his W. office, for example, 
Marks has a color photo of the President on 
the wall. But it is not the stock photo 
that any Government clerk might have, that 
one of a standing, frowning President, one 
hand clutched to the back of achair. Marks’ 
photo is a smiling President Johnson, one 
hand casually putting a pencil into his shirt 
pocket. 

Or another example: Marks could, if he 
chose, walk the two blocks from his office at 
1750 Pennsylvania Avenue to the White 
House at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

As it happens, Marks quite often makes 
that trip, in a large, black limousine with 
uniformed chauffeur, for as the new Director 
of the U.S. Information Agency (12,000 em- 
ployees, $156 million budget) he has the 
right (not always accorded every USIA Di- 
rector) to sit in on Cabinet and National 
Security Council meetings. 

That two-block trip down Pennsylvania 
Avenue is not without meaning for a man 
who 35 years ago walked down Dinwiddie 
Street of Pittsburgh’s hill district to Fifth 
Avenue High School, and who later often 
walked to the University of Pittsburgh and 
still later to its law school. 

“I first met the President and Mrs. John- 
son soon after I came to Washington; 


saying in an interview one recent morning 
in his Washington office (soft music on the 
elevators, thick red carpets on the floor, 
modern art on the walls). 

He remembered that he had actually met 
Mrs. Johnson first. 

“She just called the office one day and 
asked if we would represent her little radio 
station in Texas,” he said. 
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At that time Marks’ law firm specialized 
in radio and television clients in their cases 
before the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. FCC had been his first employer when 
he came to Washington in 1942, not long 
out of Pitt's law school. 

Soon after the war, he entered private 
practice and his firm attracted quite a few 
prestigious clients (Robert Taft, William 
Knowland). 

In politics, meanwhile, Marks had handled 
radio and television for John F. Kennedy in 
the 1960 campaign and he undertook a simi- 
lar mission for President Johnson last year. 

“I learned something about politics from 
my father,” he said. His father, Samuel 

Marks, now deceased, was a constable from 
the Hill District and a minor official for 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. 

“From the time I was 12 or 13 years old, 


was brisk and to the point. 

“He was always a good student,” recalled 
one friend, Harry Kodinsky, now in public 
relations here. It seemed to come easily 


always had a good time.” 

Later at Pitt, where his grades were good 
enough to win him a Summa Cum Laude 
record, one of his side jobs was as campus 
stringer for the Post-Gazette and another 
Was as rag reporter on a WWSW radio 
show from the Enright Theater. 

“Dick Powell was the emcee on that show.“ 


Today at age 49, Leonard Marks is less 
awed by the famous. He is a small, still 
brisk man, with black hair and a well- 


“Well, what's going on in Africa?“ he said 
as the meeting opened, and the door closed 
with reporters on the outside, 

At 9:30 a.m. that meeting ended, and his 
day continued: 9:30 a.m—20 minutes for an 
interview (“I think that’s enough time gen- 
tlemen”); at 10:30 am, a meeting with 
Larrie Norrie, public affairs officer in Austria; 
11:15 a.m. a meeting with his Latin America 
staff. 


At 1 p.m. he was off to the Chilean Em- 
bassy for a luncheon. At 3:30 p.m. he was 
back in his office to receive John Gronouskl. 
former Postmaster General who was recently 
named Ambassador to Poland. At 4 p.m. his 
itinerary’s final entry sald: “Departure for a 
high-level Government conference.“ 

Repeated inquiries to determine exactly 
how high a level that conference had been 
finally brought back the reply: “It cannot 
be further defined, but it was not a White 
House meeting.” 

If any conclusion can be drawn from a 
brief interview with Leonard Marks, just 1 
month after he became USIA Director, it is 
that he will never get in trouble from loose 
talk, To questions about himself, he was 
amiable and brisk.. To questions touching 
USIA criticisms, Marks was brusk. 

What about a Harper's magazine article 
charging USIA is retreating from a position 
as a hardnosed news agency and becoming 
more of a da agency? 

“That's not a simplified question that I can 
answer in a sentence. It would take another 
magazine article,” Marks said. I will say 
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that I think that some of the assumptions of 
that article are erroneous.” 

Does USIA have a role in Government pol- 
leymaking? 

“We don't make policy,“ he said. We dis- 
seminate it. Weare the craftsmen. We pro- 
vide the tools.” 

Marks made a point of noting that to find 
out what American policy is he has the right 
to sit in on meetings of the Cabinet and 
National Security Council, not a small right 
in that it only began a few years ago under 
his recent predecessor, the late Edward R. 

Murrow. 

“Inside this agency, yes, I have been given 
complete freedom,” Marks said. “I am the 
Director and I will make the policy.” 

How does he react when some foreign mob 
burns down a USIA library? 

“I cannot explain it, Can anybody? I 
have always thought that it is a sacrilege to 
burn a library. Books are the most valuable 
tools a human being has, they are the store- 
house of human knowledge. It has been ex- 
pressed well, I think, that if these libraries 
had not been effective they would not have 
been attacked.” 

How well, in his view, has USIA done its 
job? 

“Do not take my word for it. Let me show 
you something. Here is what former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower just wrote for the Reader's 
Digest, “The hard truth is that the infor- 
mation task abroad is so great the Federal 
Government must do it. We must spend 
whatever is necessary, a half billion, or even 
a Dillion dollars.“ Remember our actual 
budget this year is $156 million.” 

When, a few minutes later, Marks closed 
off further questions by pleading a busy 
schedule, it was apparent that the session 
had not been quite what either the inter- 
viewer or the interviewee had expected. 

Perhaps, in the end, to Americans tradi- 
tionally suspicious of anything dealing with 
the word “propaganda,” USIA cannot be de- 
scribed better than former Director Murrow 
once did: “Its job is to explain and defend 
American policy, and where possible, make it 
palatable.” 

Meanwhile Leonard Marks will be back 
home tomorrow to accept an honorary de- 
gree from Pitt. Along with his wife, Dor- 
othy, his two sons, Stephen, 16, and Robert, 
14, any of Marks’ boyhood chums who my 
be in the audience will not be 
see him honored. 8 
would have predicted. 

There in his Washington office, a present- 
day colleague gave another description. 
John Chancellor, the also-new head of USIA’s 
best known activity, the Voice of America, 
listened to Marks describing his many jobs 
in high school. 

“What he is telling you,” said Chancellor, 
“is that he was always a macher.“ (It is 
from the Yiddish, meaning doer, mover, 
shaker.) 


Colonialism Myths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
false promises on which our foreign pol- 
icy conduct is based are especially seen 
in the blind allegiance to the Communist 
attacks on colonialism. It is not surpris- 
ing that an administration which follows 
the Communist line in describing colon- 
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nialism is blind to the Soviet colonial 
Europe. 


timely and potent editorial on October 9 

which I ask leave to place in the RECORD 

at this point as part of my remarks: 
COLONIALISM MYTHS 


The prevailing concept of postwar U.S.“ 
foreign policy has been that we must do 
everything we can to free backward peoples 
from their supervisors, from all forms of 
colonial control. 

This concept has a basic appeal to Ameri- 
cans, who threw off colonial rule 200 years 
ago, because of ite idealism and the tendency 
of Americans to equate their struggle in the 
1870's with the condition of todays backward 
people. 

The fallacies in the general American con- 
cept are, however, becoming obvious, In the 
first place, many of the backward people of 
the world have had no suitable background 
or tradition to understand democracy and 
self-rule. They are better off under a be- 
nevolent colonial administration in many 
cases. 

The examples of Indonesia, and India and 
Pakistan, come to mind. Here one is deal- 
ing with the fate of almost 700 million peo- 
ple. Are the Indonesians hetter off, under 
the floundering economic tyranny of Su- 
karno than they were under Dutch guid- 
ance? Are the Indians and Pakistanis better 
off, or happier, fighting each other, than 
they were under British guidance? 

The United States applied pressure, 
against both Britain and Holland, to free 
these millions from guidance—partly under 
the sting of Communist propaganda against 
colonialism. In fact, the Communists have 
made colonialism such a bad word no one 
defends any of its accomplishments these 
days—and it registered many among back- 
ward peoples. 

Many of the world’s peoples are not ready 
for immediate freedom. Immediate freedom 
makes them a threat to world stability and 
peace; it does not bring about higher living 
standards automatically and that it is not, 
therefore, morally defensible. 


“Good Luck, Mr. President” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues in the House of Represent- 
atives an editorial which appeared 
Thursday, October 7 in the Davenport 
Times Democrat. It expresses a senti- 
ment which we all shared as President 
Johnson prepared to enter the hospital 
for surgery, “Good Luck, Mr. President.” 
We are all grateful for the good luck 
which President Johnson has had, 
and are hopeful that his recovery con- 
tinues at its present rapid rate. 

The editorial follows: 

“Goon Luck, Mr. PRESIDENT” 

As President Johnson prepares for the 
surgery which will remove his gallbladder, 
the reassurance from his physicians is that 
the risk is “very low indeed.” Still the Na- 
tion cannot but feel some concern. Some- 
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thing of the inner feelings of innumerable 
Americans is reflected in the jumpy perform- 
ance of the New York Stock Exchange. 

An Associated Press dispatch described 
him as “a rather foriorn looking man seated 
all alone at the huge octagonal table in the 
White House Cabinet Room” as he concluded 
a day of suspense by announcing his pro- 
jected operation to newsmen who had been 
alerted to an important disclosure. 

This is as it must be. In that solitary 
role he was symbolic of anyone who ap- 
proaches major surgery. However sympa- 
thetic others may be, they cannot share his 
experience with him. 

They can feel a measure of his concern as 
the strong hand of the Chief Executive must 
unavoidably relax somewhat its grip on the 
Nation's controls. No one can foresee any 
emergency which would make this danger- 
ous. A lull in the legislative drive is at 
hand. 

Senator Mansrreip, the Democratic ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, has emphasized 
that he does not anticipate any occasion for 
major decision. The situation is made to 
order, though, for any international oppo- 
nent, and particularly Red China, to test the 
mettle of the Nation by manufacturing a 
crisis, 

A comparable set of circumstances in any 
of the Communist countries would produce 
wholly different developments. Here any 
executive secrecy is never more than partly 
successful. There, the surgery would be 
over and the chief of government back in ac- 
tion before the world knew about it. 

It is in the American tradition, too, that 
President Johnson has arranged for Vice 
President HUMPHREY to act in his place as 
the occasion may require. Predecessors in 
the White House, Democratic and Republi- 
can, had similar arrangements. 

While Mr. Johnson has not always hon- 
ored HUMPHREY with the full role of an 
assistant, he has made it known that he 
regards him as fit, and that he is ready to 
depend upon him to officiate with a certain. 
consensus of the Cabinet if the need arises. 

Such an unbroken line of ultimate au- 
thority is imperative in a nuclear age. 

As Americans everywhere find reassurance 
in such provision for the national welfare, 
they are moved to more personal senti- 
ments. 

With the members of the White House 
press corps, they join in a chorus: “Good 
luck, Mr. President.” 


“Hoosier,” 


a Word With a History All 
Around It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr, BRAY. Mr. Speaker, in 1966, 
Indiana, the Hoosier State, will celebrate 
its sesquicentennial. 

The term “Hoosier” is one of the most 
distinctive of all State nicknames. On 
February 21, 1949, an article appeared in 
the Washington, Ind., Times-Herald, ex- 
Plaining its possible origins. Indiana's 
former Senator Homer Capehart in- 
serted this intriguing story into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record on February 22, 
1949, and with the Hoosier sesquicenten- 
nial coming up next year, I believe the 
article is especially timely and worthy of 
reproduction: 
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“HOOSIER,” A Worp WITH A HISTORY ALL 
Anon Ir 

For 33 years, or ever since the Indians cen- 
tennial of 1916, historians, teachers, and re- 
search scholars have been delving into pio- 
neer archives seeking the origin of the dis- 
tinctive nickname: “Hoosier.” It is a term 
of dignity and character, they conclude, and 
applies to anyone native to Indiana or who 
is a resident within the State's borders. 

Specifically, the scholars have concluded 
the word Hoosier means: An important 
caller, and a dignified, self-reliant person. 

But reports tn the files of the Indiana 
Historical Society disclose there are three 
schools of thought concerning the manner 
in which the word might have been born, 
perhaps between 1810 to 1830, and got into 
common usage. 

AN IMPORTANT CALLER 


There are many claimants for 
hyer?” said to have been hallooed by a cabin 
settler to a wayfarer on horseback, or vice 
versa, during territorial times. The traveler, 
according to a poem written in 1830 by John 
Finley, titled “The Hoosier Nest,” proved to 
be an important caller and a fine gentleman. 
Novelists of Indiana's later golden age of 
literature, including Lew Wallace, of Ben 
Hur fame, and Booth Tarkington, liked the 
idea of who's hyer?” becoming in time 
“Hoosier,” and meaning important caller or 
friendly traveler. 

The second school gives the word military 
dignity—from hussar, 

It is said Colonel Lehmanowski, a Polish 
hussar of the Napoleonic wars, appeared s0 
resplendent in his uniform of military braid 
and decorations during a sojourn across the 
new State of Indiana that he inspired coon- 
skin-capped riflemen of the frontier militia 
to glorify themselves as hussars, which they 
pronounced “Hoosier.” The scholars de- 
clare that in the war with Mexico and long 
after the Civil War all parade soldiers in 
Indiana were called Hoosiers. 

The poet, James Whitcomb Riley, believed 
either of these legends could have been the 
true source of Indiana's nickname, but in 
his lyceum recitals he pointed out that much 
of Indlana's speech, quality talk, and slang 
stemmed from a southern immigration. 

THE THIRD SCHOOL 


The third school suspects this southern 
group of immigrants gave the word “Hoosier” 
to Indiana, and remarks that it was popular- 
ized by riverman Mike Fink from Pittsburgh. 
He was a man of invincible strength, who 
picked up the word “husher” and used it 
often while traveling up and down the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers. 

“There is not another like myself in all 
this country. I'm a hoosher“; the keel- 
boatman is said to have remarked with gusto. 

“Hoosier” was Mike’s pronunciation for 
“husher” meaning mighty man. Research- 
ers found husher is out of the particular 
dialect of settlers in the Carolinas and Geor- 
gia, who hailed from Cumberland, England. 
Husher“ means big, important, large, able. 

Tracing the word back to England the 
scholars found it was written “hoozer,” and 
that Mike Fink, the skull cracker and brag- 
gart, used the word “hoosher” to proclaim 
he was the best man in a crowd. When 
challenged he promptly staged an eye-goug- 
ing hard knuckle fist fight. For years his 

vocabulary, and use of firearms 
provided fabulous tales for rivermen and 
settlers throughout southern Indiana. 

His skill and gusto gave the word “hoosher” 
real meaning as it became hoosier and de- 
noted a unique individual of exceptional 
abilities, the historians declare. 

FEW CHALLENGERS 


Few dared to say that Mike wasn’t a very 
remarkable fellow, nor did they argue about 
the prowess of his 100 boatmen. Most river- 
men agreed that Mike was something they 


“who's” 
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didn't want to get tangled up with. yet were 
his friends. Mike roared, boasted, fought, 
and raced up and down the length of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers from the close 
of the American Revolution to 1821. 
“Then,” says an idolatrous historian, “to use 
the words of Mark Twain, he moved west- 
ward with the jug of empire.” 

Wandering ahead of the tide of settlers, 
Mike accompanied a fur-trading expedition 
up the Missouri River, and met his death at 
a lonely post near the Yellowstone in the 
winter of 1822-23. 


Trial of Jack the Ripper 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
= Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a tray- 
esty of justice occured recently in 
Hayneville, Ala. 

It was no laughing matter but some- 
times satire can do what all of the efforts 
of the law cannot accomplish. 

With that in mind, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the follow- 
ing column by Art Buchwald which ap- 
peared in the October 7, 1965, edition of 
the New York Herald Tribune: 

Tue TRIAL or JACK THE RIPPER 
(By Art Buchwald) 

Wasuincton.—After reading the accounts 
of the recent trial in Hayneville, Ala., where 
a jury found a socially prominent citizen 
not guilty” of killing a civil rights seminary 
student, one wonders how Jack the Ripper 
would have fared if he had been a citizen of 
Alabama and had been caught and tried in 
Lowndes County. 

It might have gone something like this: 

First, the grand jury would indict him for 
manslaughter instead of murder on the 
grounds that, although he killed five women, 
it was done without malice. 

Then the trial takes place. An all-white 
jury made up of friends of the Ripper family 
is selected, and the judge, who is Jack's 
uncle, warns the prosecution to be brief and 
refrain from calling too many witnesses. 

The county prosecutor reluctantly charges 
that Jack killed five women by slitting their 
throats and spreading their innards about. 
The people in the courtroom chuckle and 
several of Jack's cousins wave to him. The 
prosecutor produces the knife as evidence 
and then rests his case. 

The defense attorney for Jack does not 
deny the charges, which causes members of 
the KKK in the courtroom to applaud. But 
he maintains Jack was acting in self-defense. 

He calls his first witness. “Did you see 
the defendant stab his first victim?” 

“Yes, sir, I did. Rip was walking down the 
street late at night when this here woman 
pulls a switchblade on him, and he had no 
choice but to slash out at her first. It was 
quick thinking on his part, because that 
woman meant to do him harm.” 

The second witness, Zeke Ripper, is called. 

“Zeke, 8 days after Rip defended him- 
self, he ran into another woman on the 
street. What was her name?“ 

“Dark Annie Chapman.” 

“Would you repeat that again?” 

“Dark Annie Chapman.” 

“What happened, Zeke?” 

“Wal, Rip ts just strolling along and sud- 
denly Dark Annie comes up to him with a 
pistol in her hand like she’s going to kill 
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owe 80 Jack pulls out his knife and slits her 


7 the pistol now, Zeke?” 

“Some nigra rushed up and took it away 
*fore the police came.” 

“Thank you, Zeke. Now, ladies and gentle- 
men of the jury, I'm not even going to call 
any witnesses in is to the killings of 
‘Long Liz’ Stride and Kate Edowes, because 
there is no need to. Jack saw both these 
women kissing nigras and he went up to 
them and told them to stop it and when they 
didn't Jack did what any Hayneville gentle- 
man would do and stabbed them both in the 
abdomen. 

“As for the killing of Black Mary Kelly, 
I'd like to call Jefferson Lingo Ripper. Jef- 
ferson, what happened, in your own words?” 

“This- here Black Mary, she comes up to 
Rip and she sald something to him that I 
can’t repeat here in court and poor Rip fol- 
lowed her to her room and cut her up. I've 
known Rip since he. was a boy and he 
wouldn't hurt a fly, but that woman pro- 
voked him something awful.” 

Laughter from the court. 

“Are these Black Mary's clothes?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ladies and gentlemen of the jury, I ask 
you, what kind of woman would wear clothes 
like this and bring shame and worldwide 
publicity to the good people of Lowndes 
County? No white man will be safe on the 
streets of Haynesville if you find Jack the 
Ripper guilty of defending himself. Put 
yourself in his place. Wouldn't you have 
done the same thing?” 

The judge asks the jury to file out and de- 
cide a verdict. 

The foreman says, “No need for that, 
judge. We find the defendant not guilty and 
we wish to take this opportunity to nomi- 
nate Jack the Ripper for sheriff of this God- 
fearing community.” 


I Love America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
was asked in a television interview what 
part religion plays in my life as a legisla- 
tor. I responded that it is my firm con- 
viction that there is a guiding hand di- 
recting our country and that this has 
had something to do with each of us who 
serve in the Congress whether we fully 
realize it or not, certainly in my life. 

I know that each of you share with 
me the knowledge that religion and its 
influence has been an important factor 
in the life of our Nation. J.C. Choate, in 
an article published in the Delight, Ark., 
Gospel Light, entitled “I Love America” 
has something to say on this subject that 
I feel each of you will be interested in: 

I love my country. I believe that it is 
one of the greatest countries in the world, 
if not the greatest. I believe this is true be- 
cause of the influence that Christianity has 
had upon the people who live there. 

I am proud to be an American. I am 
proud to say that I am from the United 
States. I know that we are not a perfect 
country, but the good points, by far out- 
number the bad ones. 

I love my country even more after spend- 
ing a few years in another land. I thought 
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we had high prices, but I realize now that 
they were not so bad. It was easy to gripe 
about a lot of things, but I'll not be guilty 
of that again. 

As an American, I am one of the most 
fortunate people on earth. Millions would 
give anything if they could stand in my 
shoes. While we may be despised by some, 
we are loved and respected by the majority. 

The fact that I am an American is my 
passport to practically all of the world. I 
can use dollars and go almost anywhere 
I want to go, and buy just about anything 
my heart desires. I am at home in the ma- 
jority of the countries with the English 
language, which is in every sense interna- 
tional. 


I did not come to Pakistan to preach 
Americanism, but neither did I come to 
condemn my country before foreign people. 
I did not come to convert people to the 
American way of life, but neither do I want 
to be an “Ugly American.” I am not 
ashamed of that which I love and to which 
I long to return. 


I pray for my country, and often. I pray 


she will always be a country influenced by 
Christianity. I pray that she will always 
be a land of freedom and peace. I know 
that God has blessed us and will bless us 
. let Him. 

k God, I am an American. 


Columbus Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT B. DUNCAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, today, October 12, 1965, we as a Na- 
tion, celebrate “Columbus Day” to com- 
memorate the discovery of America, by 
Christopher Columbus. His feat is no 
less significant though Leif Ericson 
may have preceded him. In some States 
the board of education has prepared a 
program for today based on the study of 
the poem “Columbus” by Joaquin Miller 
written in 1898. It has a specific mes- 
sage, particularly in this day when we 
are encouraging our youth to stay in 
school and inspiring our adults to have 
faith in the destiny of our country. Al- 
fred Tennyson wrote: 

This poem is the greatest poem in the 
English language expressing a nation’s des- 
tiny. 

Cincinnatus Hiner Miller—pen name 
Joaquin—was born in Indiana in 1841, 
moved to Oregon in 1851. With his par- 
ents and relatives he became closely re- 
lated to the building and history of what 
was then the Oregon Territory. His life 
was varied, touching upon almost every 
epoch of American History from 1841 
to 1913. The suppression of his news- 
paper by the Government was due to his 
opposition to the monetary system im- 
posed upon the South after the Civil 
War. During his entire lifetime nothing 
could suppress that spirit that ever 
prompted him to defend the unfortunate. 

After he achieved his fame and for- 
tune in Europe, he returned to America 
to write in Boston and New York. Here 
in Washington, D.C., the Government 
preserves his cabin—now in Rock Creek 
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Park—from which he traveled to report 
on the news and activities in Congress. 
He moved to California in the late 1880's 
and his estate there is now a memorial 
park to him. 

There is a Joaquin Miller Chapel in 
the Oregon Caves in my district, and 
many of his relatives are citizens of Ore- 
gon and constituents of mine. Pherne 
Miller, a relative of Mr. Miller, is an em- 
ployee of the Congress and a member 
of the Oregon State Society of Washing- 
ton, D.C. She has been quite active in 
the annual presentation of the Cherry 
Blossom Festival. 


It appears to me that this poem, Co- 
lumbus,” written in 1898, has today a 
real and vital message for all of us and 
can be appropriately reproduced at this 
point: 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the gates of Hercules; 
Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas, 
The good mate said: “Now must we pray, 
For lo! The very stars are gone 
Brave Adm’'rl, speak; what shall I say?” 
“Why, say: ‘Sail on! Sail on! and on!’” 


“My men grow mutinous day by day; 
My men grow ghastly wan and weak.“ 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek, 
What shall I say, brave Adm'rl, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn?” 
“Why, you shall say, at break of day: 
‘Sail on! Sail on! Sail on! and on!“ 


They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
“Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Adm'rl; speak and say“ 
He said: “Sail on! Sail on! and on!“ 


They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the 
mate: 


“The mad sea shows his teeth tonight; 
He curls his lips, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite; 
Brave Adm'‘rl, say but one good word; 
What shall we do when hope is gone?” 
The words leapt like a leaping sword: 
“Sail on! Sail on! Sall on! and on!” 


eat pale and worn, he kept his deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that 
night 

Of all dark nights! And then a speck— 

A light! a light! a light! a light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 

It grew to be Time's burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 

Its grandest lesson: On, sail on!” 


Dr. Frank Hurburt O’Hara 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to extend my condolences to 
our distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Illinois, Representative BAR- 
ratr O'Hara, on the loss of his brother, 
Dr. Frank Hurburt O Hara, who died last 
week in Phoenix. The O'Hara brothers 
have been an ornament to our national 
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life. It is indeed a rarity when two men 
born of the same seed make such mag- 
nificant contributions to their country as 
the two O'Hara brothers. 

While Barratt, the elder, has ably 
served his fellow citizens from Illinois, 
Frank has enriched our cultural life 
with his short stories, his drama produc- 
tions, his literary criticisms and his cre- 
ative teaching of literature at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Congressman O’Hara’s loss is a be- 
reavement for the country. I join my 
colleagues in expressing my sympathy for 
the country. 


Wise Word on Campus “Rebels” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
Spect for law and order should be prop- 
erly emphasized in our educational in- 
stitutions. The country was shocked at 
the tolerance with which Communist- 
infiltrated student demonstrations were 
greeted in the previous collegiant aca- 
demic year. 

More practical developments have 
been forthcoming this year, and the 
Chicago Daily News, in an editorial on 
Saturday, October 9, very effectively di- 
rects attention to this development. 

The editorial follows: 

Wise Word on Campus “REBELS” 


The smart alecks who demonstrated on 
the University of California campus for the 
freedom to display four-letter words got the 
back of the hand from a leading exponent 
of citizens’ rights this weeks. The point 
made by Attorney General Nicholas Katzen- 
bach before the American Council on Educa- 
tion merits attention by students and adults 
alike. 

Katzenbach said that when students dem- 
onstrate for something that is not worth 
demonstrating for, they degrade not only 
themselves, but also those good causes that 
justify demonstrations. He said specifically 
that the civil rights cause suffered an un- 
fortunate ruboff from those Berkeley dis- 
orders. A 

The Attorney General, defending lawful 
demonstrations as a rigħt guaranteed by the 
Constitution, warned also against demon- 
Strations that become instruments of coer- 
cion. He sald that when students lie down 
on the tracks in front of a troop train to 
protest Government policy on Vietnam, “pro- 
test changes from an essential ingredient to 
something alien to the liberal tradition.” 
Protest, he said, should embody both a 
healthy resistance to conformity and a 
healthy respect for law—both concepts being 
foundation stones of our society. 

Respect for law is, of course, essentially 
respect for the rights of others, and it has 
seemed to us that this latter was most spec- 
tacularly lacking in the student demonstra- 
tions in Berkeley. What may have started 
as a valid outlashing against undue restric- 
tions upon the freedom of political advocacy 
on the campus degenerated into a reckless 
and largely pointless show of muscle on one 
side, and of confusion and weakness on the 
other, 
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The right of a student to mount a soap- 
box and orate on virtually any subject is 
defensible; the right to deny a fellow stu- 
dent’s access to even a day of education is 


responsible protest from plain heliraising is 
a solemn obligation upon university admin- 
istrations and faculties everywhere. 


Before R.F.D. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the Post Office Department gave 
permission to set up a rural free delivery 
museum at Westminster post office in 
Carroll County, Md. Carroll County en- 
joys the distinction of being the first 
county in the Nation to have rural free 
delivery. 

Mr. Ernest V. Baugh, in an editorial in 
the Baltimore Sun, October 13, 1965, 
points out other “firsts” in the postal 
service of the United States which oc- 
curred in Maryland. Maryland estab- 
lished delivery service by act of its as- 
sembly in 1695, and its first postmaster 
under the postal service established by 
the Continental Congress was not a post- 
master but a postmistress, 

I am happy to include Mr. Baugh’s 
footnote to history in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


Berore RFD. 


Carroll County claims, and with justif- 
cation, that it had the first countywide 
rural free delivery service in the country. 
There is some question, as to 
whether it began in 1896 or 1899. The for- 
mer date has been accepted by the Carroll 
County Historical Society which is com- 


(Why the 69th year was chosen for 
the ceremonies instead of waiting for the 
70th isn't quite clear.) The first 4 deliv- 
ery routes in the county have now grown into 
a nationwide system of 31,299 routes, stretch- 
ing 1,837,889 miles. The initial success in 
Carroll helped to spark that growth. 

But if the start of the R.F.D. is observed, 
why not other events in Maryland’s postal 
history? Take for example the one of 1695 
when the provincial assembly authorized the 


There were no John F. Kennedy Memorial 
Highways in those days, Just paths through 
the woods leading from one water-crossing to 
the next. But that didn't deter the assem- 
bly as to specifics. It ordered: 

“That the route begin at Newton's Point 


Larkin's and so to South River and Annapo- 
lis. From thence to Kent and so to William 
Stadt and from thence to Daniel Toas's and 
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something here to commemorate on the 
270th anniversary—Mr. Perry helped to lay 
the ground for the more than 580,000 em- 
ployees in today’s postal service. 

Another episode: In 1775 the Continental 


who is credited with being one of the most 
important figures in the development of the 
service. The passage of 190 years shouldn't 
keep that fact from emerging from the shad- 
ows for commemoration. 

Indeed, the role Maryland has played in 
the history of the country’s postal service 


_ goes back to the days when it was, in a sense, 


all R.F.D. There were not many communi- 
ties and the population was scattered. Be- 
fore the days of Mr. Perry, mail—even mail 
relating to public affairs—was forwarded 
from house to house. The speed of delivery 
depended on who was visiting whom and 
when. And it wasn’t necessary to know in- 
stanter what was happening in Vietnam. It 
was horseback and ferry or sailboat and paths 
through the virgin woods. —E.V.B. 


_ Urban Transportation Symposium 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, an 
International Symposium on Urban 
Transportation Planning will be held in 
Pittsburgh in February 1, 2, and 3, 1966— 
the first conference of its kind ever held. 
It is sponsored by the forward looking 
Urban ‘Transportation Development 
Council of the Greater Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce. It will bring together 
the experts who understand the problem 
of urban transportation—one of the most 
difficult and most costly of the many 
problems resulting from the increasing 
urbanization of America. As the able 
chairman of the council, M. J. Stanley 
Purnell, told reporters in New York on 
Monday this week, the key to the solu- 
tion of the problem of urban transporta- 
tion is proper planning. Because of the 
importance of this meeting to Members 
of Congress who represent our major 
cities, I should like to include the text of 
Mr. Purnell's press conference remarks 
at this point in the Recorp: 

Text oy Remarks BY J. STANLEY PURNELL 

My name is J. Stanley Purnell and I am 
the chairman of the Urban tion 
Development Council of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce. We have called this 
meeting today to announce the scheduling 
of the First International Symposium on 
Urban Transportation Planning. This 
meeting will be held in Pittsburgh at the 
Hilton Hotel on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, February 1, 2, and 3, 1966. 

Let me give you some background infor- 
mation and let me explain why we feel it is 
important that such a meeting be held. 

First of all, no such conference—covering 
the whole spectrum, are opposed to special- 
ized segments, of urban transportation on 
even a regional, let alone on an international 
or global scale—has ever been held. But 
proper transportation planning and planning 
for the proper growth of our cities is truly 
an international problem. We hope and 
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expect to perform a badly needed service 
for all major cities by bringing together the 
experts who understand the problem and by 

a medium for the interchange of 
ideas and knowledge. 

Throughout the United States, Canada, 
Mexico—and, in fact, throughout most of the 
world—our populations are moving from 
sparsely settled rural areas into complex and 
densely crowded urban regions. Only a gen- 
eration or so ago, 80 percent of the people 
in this country lived in a rural-oriented 
economy. Within the present generation, 
we shall find the reverse to be true. 
By 1975 or 1980, 80 percent of our 
population will be living in the metropolitan 
regions of this country. 

We are in the midst of the most revolu- 
tionary change in living habits that has taken 
place in history thus far. We must cope 
with this change. 

Within the last 2 or 3 years, this lem 
of change has received increasing attention 
from sociologists, economists, politicians, 
city planners, and a score of other profes- 
sions. We are beginning to recognize, to de- 
fine, and to cope with this change in the pat- 
tern of living. But, unfortunately, we still 
have not found any real solutions. 

By crowding 80 percent of our population 
into less than 5 percent of our land area, and 
whether we wish it to or not, it is happen- 
ing—we are creating a Pandora's box of com- 
plex and expensive problems. A generation 
ago, I am sure, no one living in New York 
ever imagined that this cenftr of world civili- 
zation—with rivers of fresh water running 
through it—would ever face the water short- 
age with which you are attempting to cope 
today. 

Air and water pollution, garbage collec- 
tion and disposal, police and fire protection, 
zoning and neighborhood integration, proper 
and adequate education—all are major prob- 
lems common to metropolitan areas. But, 
the most difficult and probably the most 
costly of all these common problems is the 
establishment of adequate, safe, and rapid 
transportation within and between these ur- 
ban regions. 

There is no point in developing urban re- 
gions, planning esthetically attractive parks 
and recreation facilities, underwriting cul- 
tural stimulation or enforcing adequate 
housing laws if the people cannot get to the 
city, and from the city, to enjoy them. Com- 
Tortable, convenient, reasonable, rapid, and 
regular transportation to and from work and 
to and from the recreation facilities must 
be provided—or the city will throttle on traf- 
fic congestion. 

There is not an urban region in this coun- 
try today—and this includes Pittsburgh— 
or in any other nation that is not confronted 
with the major problem of a lack of coordi- 
nated transportation. In the past, too little 
attention has been given to this phase of 
population and urban growth. > 

City transportation and surrounding re- 
gional transportation are equally important, 
One without the other can provide no real 
or lasting solution. Successful regional de- 
velopment is totally dependent upon ade- 
quate transportation to and from the city, 

The key to the solution of transportation 
problems is proper planning. Much of to- 
day's urban development is characterized by 
low density suburban growth—with scat- 
tered commercial and employment facilities. 
The unsatisfactory result of this type of 
suburban sprawl is the almost total depend- 
ence on highways for transportation, Ade- 
quate freeways and highways are certainly 
important and must be given every consider- 
ation. But with our automobile population 
exploding more rapidly than our human 
population, we just cannot build enough 
freeways fast enough. It is almost a cliché 
to state the obvious—to relate the experi- 
ence of Los Angeles, for instance. However, 
the truth is that most urban freeways, de- 
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signed to provide fast automobile traffic for 
10 to 20 years in the future, become sluggish 
rivers of congestion at the peak commuting 
hours within the first year after they have 
been dedicated and opened-to the public. 

Inadequate or badly planned suburban de- 
velopment should not be guiding the con- 
struction of transportation facilities. This 
is putting the cart before the horse. Rather, 
the proper planning and construction of 
good transportation routes should be used 
as the major tool in guiding regional devel- 
opment. 

Regional cities provide one answer to the 
problem. By concentrating regional growth 
in selected cities, the endless suburban and 
exurban crawl can be curbed—and require- 
ments for transportation facilities can be 
greatly reduced, 

Another possible solution is the establish- 
ment of a series of new towns. These can 
be set up around existing urban centers and 
linked to them by new and improved trans- 
portation facilities. 

A third alternative is the creation of nu- 
merous smaller communities along major 
transportation corridors, making maximum 
use of expressways and rapid transit facili- 
ties. Such tion corridors have 
proven to be quite successful in some areas. 

However, any of these or other possible 
remedies requires a maximum of advance 
planning—the type of planning which pre- 
sents a major challenge to many people in 
many lines of endeavor. City planners and 
others who may be directly responsible for 
transportation systems are not the only peo- 
ple who must face this challenge. Among 
the others are most certainly our engineers, 
industrial designers, inventors and scientists, 
architects and builders, banks and other 
financial institutions, and our legislators at 
all leyels—from the town or city council, to 
the county, to the State, and on to the Fed- 
eral Government. These should all play ac- 
tive roles in transportation programing and 
in planning for the new urban growth ex- 
plosion. 

Some cities and regions have progressed 
further than others in planning or in ac- 
tually setting up adequate transportation 
systems. The Urban Transportation Devel- 
opment Council of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Greater Pittsburgh feels that all 
metropolitan regions, through their political 
and civic leaders as well as through their 
transportation authorities, can benefit from 
an interchange of ideas and information on 
this vital issue. This is why we feel it 
important to schedule our February sym- 
postum. 

Many of the outstanding experts, includ- 
ing some of the best brains in the United 
States and other countries, will be brought 
together at this meeting. Federal, State, 
and city governments will be represented. 
Leaders from the industrial and academic 
worlds, technical and scientific authorities, 
financial and labor experts, will all be asked 
to contribute to the success of this confer- 
ence on urban transportation planning. 

While the program has not yet been finally 
determined, we shall give you each an out- 
line showing the broad scope of the meeting 
and I can tell you some of the many subjects 
scheduled for discussion. 

The systems approach to mass transporta- 
tion will be covered in depth. Ways and 
means of persuading the public to pay for 
proper transportation will be explored. One 
session will be devoted to urban development 
versus urban transportation. What's 
Ahead for the Commuter?” will be the sub- 
ject of another speech or panel. 

One meeting will take up the relatively 
new and complex subject of “Intergovern- 
mental Relationships and Cooperation for 
Better Transit.“ We plan to have the mayors 
of four leading cities discuss the development 
and progress of their own transportation 
planning. The “corridor concept” will be 
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described by a leading authority. Engineer- 
ing and operating problems, financing of new 
facilities, and labor’s concern with modern 
transportation are all on the agenda. 
Advanced concepts—most of which are still 
on the drawing board—will be the subject of 


Line which went into operation just a year 
ago in Japan. 

What I have outlined is by no means a 
complete or detailed rundown. However, I 
hope that it may provide some idea of the 
scope and importance of the symposium in 
Pittsburgh next February 1, 2, and 3. 

We have with us today two other speakers 
who will comment on other aspects of the 
transportation problem. One of these is a 
consulting engineer who will describe how 
transportation within and between cities is 
becoming a truly worldwide problem. The 
other gentleman is an engineer and scientist 
who has investigated many of the new and 
even exotic solutions which have been pro- 
posed by various inventors. Many of these 
proposals, incidentally, are receiving serious 
consideration from all levels of government. 
When these gentlemen have finished their 
presentations, all three of us will be glad to 
try to answer any questions you may have. 


Christopher Columbus: His Name 
Still Stands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
we have all noted the announcement by 
Yale University that it has placed on 
exhibition a map showing the Western 
Hemisphere which scholars there believe 
was copied 50 years before Christopher 
Columbus set sail and which may be 
based on the travels of Leif Erikson. 

This scholarly discovery is undoubtedly 
significant. And we can now expect a 
very active revival of the long contro- 
versy over who actually discovered our 
continent and who actually stepped first. 
upon our shores. But whatever the final 
verdict of history, if one is reached, it 
will not diminish the epic importance of 
Columbus’ voyage to the New World. For 
it was his valiant journey that actually 
opened up America to the countries 
across the ocean. 

Mr. Speaker, two excellent editorials 
commenting on the significance of the 
map and the role of Columbus in our 
history appeared in the Newark Evening 
News and the Newark Star-Ledger of Oc- 
tober 12 and, under unanimous consent, 
I include them in the RECORD: 

[From the e News, Oct. 12, 
] 


His Name STANDS 
Yale University chose today to place on 


any part of the Americas, “so strikingly ac- 
curate that it may well have been derived 
from experience.” 

But the experience was not that of Chris- 
topher Columbus. The map is believed to 
have been copied, some 52 years before Co- 
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Tumbus’ famed voyage, from documents de- 
Scribing the journey of Leif Erikson, the 
Icelandic explorer, to a new land in the 
year 1000. 

Assuming it to be as authentic as scholars 
believe after 8 years of tracing circumstances, 
wormholes and watermarks, the map is un- 
likely to disturb seriously Columbus’ stand- 
ing as the official discoverer of America. For 
this rating has stood for centuries in face 
of the well-known sagas of the 11th-century 
explorations, 

The courage of these earlier voyagers-does 
not detract from Columbus’ persistence in 
the face of repeated rebuffs, the brave jour- 
ney of the Santa Maria, the Pinta, and the 
Nina across uncharted seas, and the fact 
that their mission led to the permanent set- 
tlement of the New World. In brief, the 
New World was opened 473 years ago today 
on October 12, 1492. 


From the Star-Ledger, Oct. 12, 1965] 
A New Discovery 


A lot of waves have rolled up America’s 
eastern shoreline since Christopher Colum- 
bus set out in 1492 to sali the ocean blue in 
Quest of new, uncharted lands. 

Similarly, there has been a lot of scholarly 
controversy over whether the Genoa sailor 
Was the first to touch American soil, an ex- 
Pedition that was underwritten by a Spanish 
Queen seeking new lands to enrich her em- 
pire. 

And today, as the Nation celebrates an- 
Other Columbus Day with appropriate pomp, 
Parades and pageantry, a discordant note 
has been sounded by Yale University schol- 
ars. They have come up with documentary 
Proof that Chris did not get here first, that 
he did not, after all, discover America. 

Tt is doubtful that this astonishing news 
Will cause any bugler in the numerous bugle 
and drum corps that will participate in to- 
day's numerous parades to hit a clinker, a 
sour note. 

But it must be noted for historical ar- 
Chives a map has been found that was drawn 
in 1440, many years before Columbus had 
even the foggiest notion about a hemisphere 
beyond the horizon, showing that many Eu- 
Topeans knew America existed before the 
doughty navigator supplied physical proof. 

While the scholarly discovery has docu- 
mented credence, it is not expected to di- 
Minish the historical importance of Colum- 
bus’ contribution, a feat of epoch propor- 
tions in the glowing era of discovery, as man 
Sought to push back the horizons that con- 
Cealed new lands, new people and new 
cultures. 

Columbus made the America as we know It 
today possible, establishing the first sub- 
Stantial physical contact that opened up a 
new hemisphere for people across the ocean. 
This is the discoverer we have come to accept 
an a symbol of the early America, that 
Strange, fertile and wonderful land that 
mixed intermittently hardship and hope. 


Building Permits in Hawaii Rise by 42 
Percent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 
Hawaii continues to enjoy a healthy and 
Vigorous economy. And there are in- 
dications that our record-breaking pace 
of development will continue indefinitely. 
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Present figures published in the Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin of September 3, 1965 
indicate that the city and county build- 
ing permits for the past 8 months are 
already 42 percent ahead of last year’s 
level. Mr. Charles R. Wade, president 
of the Realty Mortgage Corp., says there 
may be nearly 5,000 single homes and 
4,500 apartment units built this year. 

As further evidence of our phenomenal 
building pace, Dunn & Bradstreet re- 
ports that for the first 7 months in 1965, 
Honolulu, the 43d largest city in the 
Nation, had the 6th largest value of 
building permits issued: The youngest of 
our 50 States is undergoing notable 
growth. 

I am pleased to submit for inclusion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin story on Hawaii's rec- 
ord-breaking construction pace: 

From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Sept. 3, 
1965] 
BUILDING Peramirs HERE RISE BY 42 PERCENT 

Oahu construction is continuing its rec- 
ordbreaking pace, with estimated value of 
city-county building permits for the past 8 
months running 42 percent ahead of last 
year's level. 

Indications are that there may be nearly 
5,000 single family building permits for 663 
million this year, topping all previous yearly 
totals, according to the Realty Mortgage 


At the same rate, there may be 4,500 apart- 
ment units for a total of $45 million, said 
Charles R. Wade, president, in the Mortgage 
Newsletter. 

Honolulu, 43d largest city in the Nation, 
had the 6th largest value of building permits 
issued in the first 7 months, according to 
the latest monthly report from Dun & Brad- 
street. 

The city was in fifth place at the end of 
June, but now ranks behind New York, Los 
Angeles, Houston, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco (in that order). 

“Honolulu's building permits for the first 
7 months are way out ahead of the same 
period last year—40 percent ahead in single 
family houses, and a whopping 63 percent in 
multifamily units,” Realty Mortgage re- 

The permits’ estimated value was more 
than $140.5 million from January to August, 
compared with $98.7 million for the same 
period last year. 

The Department of Buildings issued 1,408 
permits last month for an estimated value of 
more than $19.4 million. 

Projects tncluded 392 homes, $6 million 
value; 10 apartment houses with 233 units, 
$3.1 million value; 4 school projects, $1.8 
million value; 5 stores and mercantile build- 
ings, $1.2 million value, 

July totals were 1,751 permits with a value 
of $19.7 million. 


Using Tear Gas in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of using tear gas in the support of 
American and Vietnamese military op- 
erations in Vietnam against the Vietcong 
now appears to have been largely re- 
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solved. The hue and cry from the left- 
ist press is subsiding. Nevertheless, it is 
well to note editorial support continues 
to build up from responsible publications. 
I submit for reprinting in the Recorp 
the statement from the New York Times 
entitled “Using Tear Gas in Vietnam” 
and a statement from the pen of Louis R. 
Stockstill which appeared in the October 
9 issue of the Journal of the Armed 
Forces. Both deserve careful thought: 
[From the New York Times, Sept. 11, 1965] 
Ustno Tear Gas IN VIETNAM 


A Marine battalion commander in Vietnam 
is under investigation because he utilized 
nonlethal tear gas to clear a cave and tunnel 
system of suspected Vietcong, allegedly in 
violation of policy regulations established by 
the U.S. commander in Vietnam. It seems 
unlikely that the Marine colonel deliberately 
violated orders; if he did, disobedience can- 
not be defended. 

But on the larger issue of whether or not 
tear gas should have been used, protests 
that have arisen since the incident are based 
at the very best upon a complete misconcep- 
tion. In this case the use of tear gas was 
obviously more humane than any other ef- 
fective type of action. No war, of course, 
can be humane, but the Vietnam war pre- 
sents especially peculiar and difficult prob- 
lems in this respect. 

This is because the guerrilla melts into and 
is part of the civilian environment. In nearly 
every village “spider traps,” tunnels and 
caves provide protection not only for the 
civilian population but excellent firing posi- 
tions and hiding places for Vietcong snipers. 

One of the biggest problems American 
face in Vietnam—and one that will become 
bigger as the days go on—is the problem of 
routing the Vietcong out of these under- 
ground positions. The answer is clearly tear 
gas, a simple nonlethal, riot-control agency 
used by most of the police forces of the world. 

If the Government prohibits the use of tear 
gas, it will thereby condemn to certain death 
or injury many more Americans and Viet- 
namese than the absolute necessities of war 
demand. Nonlethal riot-control gases can 
be far more humane and will cause far fewer 
casualties than many of the weapons now 
being used in Vietnam. 


{From the Journal of the Armed Forces, 
Oct. 9, 1965] 
Let's Ger Tear Gas Back INTO ACTION 
(By Louis R. Stockstill) 

A major, unresolved question relating to 
U.S. participation in the war in Vietnam 
is whether our unit commanders should be 
given blanket authority to use tear gas. 

One way to answer the question and re- 
solve the problem is to supply answers to 
some other basic questions. 

Is use of the gas humane? 

Is it a needed weapon? 

Will it help bring the conflict to a speedier 
end? 

Will it damage the US. image in the eyes 
of the world? 

The comforting answer to the first question 
is Tes.“ There can be no doubt in anyone's 
mind that use of the gas is humane. It 
neither cripples nor kilis and it has no linger- 
ing Ul effects. More importantly, it saves 
lives—not only of enemy troops who may 
someday have to help rebuild the war-torn 
country, but of innocent civilians, women 
and c 

The second question also can be answered 
affirmatively. When it is difficult to tell 
enemy from friend, and when civilians are 
herded into the enemy camp to act as a 
buffer against more violent forms of warfare, 
any humane weapon which can be substi- 
tuted for the rifie, grenade, flame thrower, 
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etc, obviously is not only needed but re- 
quired. 

Whether use of tear gas will help bring 
the Vietnam conflict to a speedier conclusion 
is more difficult to answer. But, based on 
the efficacy of its use m quelling riots and 
other disturbances, it is obvious that the 
harmless gas destroys the desire and ability 
to fight. And that it does so almost as 
quickly, if not as permanently, as does a 
bullet. Furthermore, it enables our troops 
to do battle without the constant impedi- 
ment posed by their genuine concern for the 
safety and well-being of innocent bystand- 
ers. Certainly use of the gas would win us 
more friends among the innocent and/or 
wavering survivors of those killed by lethal 
weapons. In this sense, it might well affect 
the war's duration. 

It is necessary only to recall the bombard- 
ment of London by the Nazis during World 
War II to understand and appreciate how 
the will of a people stiffens when death is 
levied wholesale. Those who were and still 
are critical of our own use of the atomic 
bomb against Japan, should be the first to 
acknowledge the need for such Innocuous in- 
struments of warfare as tear gas. 

As for any damage to our image result- 
ing from expansion or unlimited use of this 
important weapon, it appears, as Chairman 
RicHarp Russet, Democrat, of Georgia, of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, fre- 
quently has opined, that the United States 
sometimes becomes overly preoccupied with 
this concern. Whatever damage might be 
anticipated could no doubt be countered 
with a carefully planned public relations 
program to inform and assure our friends 
around the globe that there are good reasons 
for our action, and that we are motivated 
by human kindness. 

Our commander in Vietnam, Gen. William 
O. Westmoreland, reportedly has full author- 
ity, when and if he considers such action 
Justified, to allow individual fighting units 
to use tear gas against the enemy. But 
this is not good enough. It means that 
unit commanders cannot order immmediate 
use of the gas when immediacy may spell 
the difference between success or failure. It 
also means that our military commander is 
saddied with the unfair responsibility of 
having to, in effect, set U.S. policy in the 
field. The Government should take full re- 
sponsibility for the use of this weapon, 
should announce its determination in strong 
terms and should extend to the smallest unit 
in the field the authority to put the order 
into effect wherever and whenever needed. 

Those who have complained about the 
practice could be persuaded that it is both 
humane and morally sound, provided the 
Government took a strong stand and went 
to work to sell the decision to the world. 

No one would argue with the fact that 
tt is better to shed a few tears than to meet 
with violent death. 


Cameron Voting Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 
ROLLCALL NOS. 258-293-—-21-DAY RULE 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, in my 
periodic rollcall reports I do not normally 
discuss House activity which occurred 
while I was attending to important busi- 
ness in my congressional district. But 
conscience does not permit me to ob- 
serve without comment the irresponsible 
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tactics which were employed by the Re- 
publican leadership in their ill-advised 
effort to prevent the House from working 
its will on September 13. 

I cannot recall any other time during 
my tenure as a Member of this body 
when the opposition has displayed such 
flagrant contempt for the legislative 
process and the rules under which it 
functions. We have only to examine 
what took place on the floor of the House 
on September 13 to verify the validity of 
this observation. 

Let us briefly review the record: 

On opening day of the 89th Congress 
the House voted to reinstate the 21-day 
rule which permits its 435 members to 
determine whether any piece of legisla- 
tion; approved by its standing commit- 
tees, shall be brought to the floor for de- 
bate and vote—rather than have that 
legislation killed by failure of the Rules 
Committee to act upon it. In other 
words, the House decided that it would 
no longer tolerate tactics designed to 
keep it from working its legislative will. 
And it wrote that decision into the rules 
under which we operate. 

On September 13, under the 21-day 
procedure, four rules were sought in the 
House which, if approved by majority 
vote, would permit consideration of four 
pieces of important legislation—The 
Equal Employment Opportunities Act of 
1965, amendments to the Bank Company 
Act, establishment of a National Founda- 
tion of the Arts and Humanities, and the 
Federal Salary Adjustment Act of 1965. 

On August 3 the Committee on Rules 
was asked to permit the Equal Employ- 
ment Act to come to the floor. On June 
21 a rule was requested on the Bank 
Holding bill. A rule was sought on July 
14 for the Arts and Humanities legis- 
lation. On August 16 a rule was re- 
quested on the Federal pay bill. None 
of these rules was granted. 

It is regrettable but very revealing that 
the chairman of the Rules Committee, 
responding to criticism from highly re- 
spected Members of the House, declared: 

Why should we be kicked around in this 
way by picking up all the garbage out of the 
Rules Committee in instances in which the 
21 days have expired and dumping it on the 
floor of the House on one day? 


Mr. Speaker, I would not presume to 
speak for other Members of the House, 
but I view it as a direct insult to the 
American people and their elected rep- 
resentatives when legislation which is 
reported from committee after many 
hours of public hearings and careful de- 
liberation is referred to as “garbage.” 

With this appraisal of important bills 
It is no wonder that the House found it 
necessary to resurrect these measures 
from the legislative graveyard known as 
the Rules Committee. 

It was because the House decided that 
the time had come to work its will, not 
on “garbage” but upon matters of vital 
concern to the American people, that the 
Republican leadership engaged in its dis- 
graceful obstructive tactics on Septem- 
ber 13. 

A front page story in the Washington 
Post summed it up this way: 

When the House adjourned at 12:30 a.m., 
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after a 1214 -hour session and a recordbreak- 
ing 22 rolicalls, the only forward motion 
had been adoption of resolutions permitting 
Democratic leaders at some future date to 
call up for House action four bills stuck in 
its Rules Committee. 

Republicans—frustrated by their year- 
long winless record, opposed to the 21-day 
rule and several of the bills, and irritated at 
being tossed such a big load of work on 3 
Monday in mid-September—began a series 
of stalling tactics when the House met at 
noon. 

The coalition forced repeated quorum 
calls, demanded that the entire Journal of 
the previous day's session be read and insist- 
ed upon rolicall votes on such usually pro 
forma motions as “ with further 
proceedings” under the quorum calls. 


Mr. Speaker, it was a wise man who 
said: “As I grow older I pay less atten- 
tion to what men say. I just watch what 
they do.” 


If my Republican colleagues are really 
sincere in their alleged desire to promote 
a vigorous two-party system in this 
country, they will do well to reflect upon 
what the wise man said. 


ROLLCALL NO. 301—ARTS AND HUMANITIES 


Mr. Speaker, having introduced a bill 
on the opening day of Congress calling 
for establishment of a National Human- 
ities Foundation, I was elated that more 
than 100 Members subsequently joined 
in cosponsoring similar legislation. The 
fact that the President saw fit to include 
the measure as a part of the administra- 
tion’s specific legislative proposals was 
also a source of great satisfaction. The 
bill, however, cannot be interpreted as a 
partisan effort. It was President Eisen- 
hower’s Commission on National Goals 
which stated in a 1960 report: 

In the eyes of posterity, the success of 
the United States as a civilized society will 
be largely judged by the creative activities 
of its citizens in art, architecture, literature. 
music, and the sciences. 


Most opposition to the bill focused on 
the old bugaboo with which we are all 
familiar: Federal aid means Federal con- 
trol. Not only has this mothworn charge 
been refuted time and again by the facts, 
but it is interesting to note that in recent 
years it has rarely been leveled at pro- 
grams designed to aid the sciences. Yet 
it was dragged out against the arts and 
humanities, despite the clear wording of 
section 4(c) of the bill: 

In the administration of this Act, no de- 
partment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States shall exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the policy deter- 
mination, personnel, or curriculum, or the 
administration or operation of any school or 
other non-Federal agency, institution, orga- 
nization or association. 


The Foundation receives additional in- 
dependence through the provision per- 
mitting it to receive private donations 
and gifts. Thus the private sector gains 
a vested interest in insuring that the 
Government keeps its hands off the free- 
dom of the individuals and institutions to 
be assisted. 

Briefiy put, the National Foundation 
of the Arts and Humanities is being es- 
tablished to develop and promote a broad 
national policy of support for the arts 
and humanities. The National Council 
on the Arts through its endowment will 
provide matching grants to groups and 
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individuals engaged in the creative and 
performing arts for the whole spectrum 
of artistic activity, including construc- 
tion of necessary facilities. The Na- 
tional Council on the Humanities will 
Provide nonmatching grants and loans 
for research, award fellowships and 
grants to institutions and individuals for 
training, support publication of scholarly 
works, provide for the exchange of in- 
formation, and promote understanding 
and appreciation of the humanities. 

Few Americans would quarrel with 
these goals and the means which the 
Congress had devised to achieve them. 

ROLLCALL NO. 303—POST OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 574 was 
a Republican effort to strike back blindly 
at the Post Office Department for its 
Stupid and ill-advised effort to dispense 
patronage to Members of Congress who 
represent both political parties. I voted 
against the measure for one reason only: 
caught in the vicious political crossfire 
would be thousands of innocent victims 
whose only offense was that they hap- 
Pened to be postal employees during a 
period when some temporary jobs were 
being handed out as political plums, 

Although he was very tardy, the Post- 
master General, a few days before this 
resolution was brought to the floor, di- 
rected all postmasters to release the 
names of summer or temporary em- 
Ployees to anyone who asked, including 
Newspapers. Thus, the information 
Which the resolution sought to make pub- 
lic was already available to any inter- 
ested party. 

The information which would have 
been supplied under the blanket resolu- 
tion would include the names of all per- 
s0ns employed by the Department from 
May until September. Publication of the 
names in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Would infer that all of those persons, 
thousands of them, were employed solely 
because some Congressmen got them the 
job. This was certainly not the case, 
yet the innocent would have suffered 
along with the guilty had the resolution 
Carried. 

If nothing else was gained from the 
resolution, I hope it taught the Post 
Office Department a needed lesson, a 
lesson which I as an individual Member 
of Congress unsuccessfully tried to im- 
Part this spring. When I received a 
call from the Department advising me 
that a certain number of summer jobs 
would be available in my district, and 
that I should submit names of persons 
to fill these jobs, I firmly stated that I 
found the offer offensive and wanted no 
Part in such an odious operation. I also 
Warned the Department to steer clear 
of my congressional district it it decided 
to implement its patronage program for 
if I learned of any hanky-panky the 
boom was going to fall. 

I had occasion to drop it only once 
When a postmaster in my district in- 
forced me that he had been forced to hire 
a person who had been recommended by 
a Member of Congress. That employee 
was on the job exactly 2 days before he 
was fired at my insistence. The word 
must have spread in a hurry because I 
received no further complaints from 
Dostmasters. 
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ROLLCALL NO, 307— MISSISSIPPI DELEGATION 


Mr. Speaker, after the unsuccessful ef- 
fort to unseat the Mississippi delegation, 
syndicated columnists Evans and Novak 
in a perceptive analysis of the issue 
summed up the feelings of many Con- 
gressmen who have championed civil 
rights: “I’ve never seen people so hard to 
say yes to.“ The reference was to mem- 
bers of the Mississippi Freedom Demo- 
cratic Party which led the drive to un- 
seat. The columnists explored many 
facets of this emotion-laden issue and I 
would be happy to provide a copy of the 
article to any constituent who requests 
one. 

During debate on the resolution it was 
declared in support of unseating that 
every Member must face his moral re- 
sponsibility to the great democratic 
processes of our Nation. It was said that 
once the “technical and legal points” 
were argued and assessed, there still re- 
mained an overriding consideration—the 
moral issue, 

I was disturbed to see this argument 
put forth with such a casual dismissal of 
law. In my judgment, the primary 
moral issue facing every Member every 
day is his dedication to technical and 
legal points—the very guts of the great 
democratic process—as opposed to how 
he, as an individual, might feel about 
the rights and wrongs of any secondary 
moral issue, in this case the systematic 
disenfranchisement of Negroes which I 
personally abhor. 

It was precisely this issue which 
prompted Congress earlier this year to 
produce the Voting Rights Act. We took 
our personal convictions on a moral issue 
and wrote them into the technical and 
legal points which are now a part of the 
great democratic process. Henceforth, 
in the area of voting rights, morality will 
no longer be a sometimes thing—as it was 
in the Mississippi challenge. Morality 
in yoting practices is now an alltimes 
thing—not because every American 
agrees with the provisions of the Voting 
Rights Act, but because all Americans 
are morally bound to respect the law of 
the land. 

I was concerned, however, with the 
poor manner in which the House Ad- 
ministration Committee, the Clerk of the 
House, and the Democratic leadership 
handled the Mississippi challenge. I 
question the need for the delays which 
took place, the need for limiting the 
hearings to 3 hours, and the unavail- 
ability of the hearing record to every 
Member who had to sit as a judge on the 
challenge. And I resent the secrecy 
which accompanied the hearings. It 
seemed to me there was a need for fur- 
ther investigation and amplification. 
Thus I supported the effort to recommit 
the resolution for further study and when 
this unrecorded vote failed to carry I 
voted to dismiss the challenge as it then 
stood. The issue developed into a stand- 
off when the resolution was amended on 
the floor to delete the statement that the 
Mississippi Members were entitled to 
their seats. 

As one of the Nation’s leading news- 
papers noted editorially, the House ac- 
tion was clearly one of expediency: 

Ordinarily this would be an inexcusable 
course of action . But the challengers 
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had no valid claim to election. If the Missis- 
sippi seats had been declared vacant in these 
circumstances, the House would have ac- 
quired an obligation to vacate seats in other 
States which have systematically disen- 
franchised Negroes. Such drastic action 
could not reasonably be taken at a time when 
the whole picture of Negro voting in the 
South is undergoing revolutionary changes 
because of the new Voting Rights Act. 
ROLLCALL NO. 310—LATIN AMERICA 
RESOLUTION 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 560 has 
been universally condemned, to put it 
mildly, and rightly so. Regrettably, only 
51 of my colleagues in the House joined 
me in opposing the measure while 312 
Members supported it. As one of this 
country’s leading newspapers summed 
up the situation: 

Cry “communism,” and the House of 
Representatives seemingly is ready to rush 
pell-mell over almost any cliff. 


But not all of the blame for this for- 
eign policy disaster should be heaped 
upon the House. The State Department 
must also stand accused of retreating 
from our country’s long-standing treaty 
commitments to the nations of Latin 
America. I am still trying to get an ac- 
ceptable answer from the Department on 
why it so blindly went along with a 
“sense of the House” resolution which 
suggests, authorizes and even importunes 
each sovereign state in the Western 
Hemisphere to violate its solemn obliga- 
tions under the Rio Treaty and under 
the charter of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. The resolution does this by 
declaring that each nation—not only the 
United States, but each nation—is free, 
in the opinion of the House, to unilater- 
ally interfere—including the use of 
armed force—in the domestic affairs of 
its neighbors if, in its sole discretion, it 
suspects there is too much subversive 
Communist activity in a neighboring 
state. In other words, the House has 
called for anarchy in this hemisphere. 
And I would only remind my colleagues 
that it is but a brief period before the 
soil of anarchy sprouts the weeds of com- 
munism. 

The State Department’s schizoid 
stance on a foreign policy position with 
such grave consequences cannot be com- 
pletely erased by its action subsequent 
to the shock waves which hit Washing- 
ton, although I am pleased to see the 
Department is moving to try and cor- 
rect the damage which it helped wrought. 
As one perceptive newsman observed in 
writing a recent story on the subject: 

The State Department, having marched up 
the hill behind a controversial House res- 
olution on Latin American intervention, 
marched down again yesterday by joining a 
Senate drive to counteract the House action. 


But it is no credit to the administra- 
tion or to the State Department that it 
was a Republican Senator who took the 
lead in trying to untie the knot which 
the House resolution put in our relations 
with our allies in Latin America. 

Hopefully, the Senate will promptly 
adopt a resolution, and send it to the 
House for its concurrence, which con- 
forms with the OAS position for action 
against Communist aggression. The 
Senate resolution should reaffirm that 
US. policy is unchanging in its support 
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of democratic social and economic re- 
form in Latin America. It should em- 
phasize that the United States believes 
in collective action as the best method 
for combating hemispheric crises. It 
should make clear beyond any doubt that 
this Nation respects the principles of 
nonintervention unless specifically re- 
quested to intervene as we were in the 
Dominican Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, it always saddens me to 
see this legislative body take precipitous 
action, especially when this body errone- 
ously but consistently refers to itself as 
“deliberative.” Bringing up House Res- 
olution 560 under suspension of the rules, 
a procedure which bars amendments on 
the floor, and then giving opponents of 
the measure only 8 minutes in which to 
state their objections can hardly be de- 
scribed as “deliberative.” 

Let us be blunt but truthful. The 


I doubt that its sponsor could round up 
52 supporters. We all have 20-20 vision 
when it comes to hindsight. Hopefully, 
the day will soon arrive when the cry of 
“communism” will not blur our legisla- 
tive foresight, and 20-20 vision before 
we act will restrain each and every one 
of us from again rushing pell-mell over 
almost any cliff. 


National Newspaper Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
National Newspaper Week is being cele- 
brated in our country during this week, 
October 10-16, and I feel it is particularly 
commendable that the New London 
Journal in New London, Iowa, took this 
opportunity to rededicate their “efforts 
toward greater community progress and 
understanding through sound reporting 
and objective editorial interpretation.” 

As Members of Congress, we are, per- 
haps, even more aware of the important 
role played by the newspaper in our 
democracy, but I feel that the editorial 
which I am reprinting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp is deserving of the atten- 
tion of every responsible citizen. The 
editorial follows: 

NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 

“Newspapers are the schoolmasters of the 
people. That endless book, the newspaper is 
our national glory.“ Henry Ward Beecher. 

Long before the spark for freedom was 
ignited at Concord and Lexington, the 
unique role of the press in maintaining and 
protecting the freedoms Americans now en- 
Joy, was effectively demonstrated. 

The first licensed newspaper appeared in 
1704, but was heavily censored. A turning 
point in the fight for a free press in America 
came 30 years later with the famous trial of 
John Peter Zenger. publisher of the New 
York Weekly Journal, who was jailed for 

the colonial governor dishonest and 
oppressive. He was freed by a jury when he 
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proved his accusations to be true, therefore 
not libelous, 

Bit by bit, the right of the press to report 
and comment on public affairs was estab- 
lished and this principle was embodied in 
the first amendment of the new Federal Con- 
titution. 

Today. newspapers remain constantly on 
the alert to protect the public's right to 
know—in police stations, in courtrooms, 
legislative bodies, city halls, and executive 
mansions. 

Newspapers inform the community on the 
local civic, social, fraternal, spiritual activi- 
ties, and strive for community betterment. 

During National Newspaper Week, cele- 
brated October 10-16, we rededicate our ef- 
forts toward greater community progress and 
understanding through sound reporting 
and objective editorial interpretation. 


“The Three Levels of Meeting Problems” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr, TENZER. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year, the Vice President of the 
United States, the Honorable HUBERT H. 
HumPHREY, received the degree of doctor 
of laws, honoris causa, from the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America. On 
that occasion the citation which ac- 
companied the conferring of the degree 
read as follows: 

Husert Horatio HUMPHREY, Vice President 
of the United States of America; graduate 
of the University of Minnesota and the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana; in the early part of 
your life, pharmacist in South Dakota; in- 
structor in the arts of politics and science 
of administration at the Universities of 
Louisiana and Minnesota and Macalester 
College; civil servant with the WPA and the 
War Manpower Commission; mayor of the 
city of Minneapolis; member of the U.S. 
Senate from 1948 to 1964, the story of your 


A man of humble origins, you have preserved 
refreshing humility, and the wonderful gift 
to enjoy people and to laugh with them. 
Nor have you sought to build your career 
of public service through empty smiles but 
rather through meaningful and keenly in- 
telligent action. Tou combine, therefore, 
the gifts of the heart with those of the 
mind, spirit, and race, and each in its meas- 
ure has made you what you are, Wherever 
life has led you, there you have brought 
and exemplified the virtues of deep concern 
and passionate conviction. Your concern 
has been for justice among peoples, and 
your conviction that American life should 
embody the enduring truths of biblical 
prophecy concerning the pursuit of eco- 
nomic justice and social peace among men. 
Wherever you have served your country and 
your fellow man, there you have brought 
and exemplified also the willingness to sac- 
rifice and the courage to hope and work for 
better days, which are the foundation of 
our democratic life. Many, therefore, have 
rejoiced in your happy progress through 
life, and many have received the benefits of 
your ministry through politics. Indeed, you 
have taught us all that politics can be en- 
nobling and even sanctifying through dedi- 
cation to prophetic ideals. And, indeed, you 
are one of the spiritual statesmen of our 
time. 


The faculties, board of directors, and board 
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of overseers of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America, desiring to make public 
their admiration for the example of public 
service and private integrity you have given 
to your countrymen and to the world, have 
voted unanimously that you should receive 
this degree, and I am accordingly authorized 
to confer upon you the degree of doctor 
of laws, honoris causa. 


Mr. Speaker, in his remarks on re- 
ceiving the honorary degree our distin- 
tinguished Vice President referred lib- 
erally to the prophets of ancient Israel 
and said: 

The prophets articulated the belief that, 
for an individual to “know” God, his own 
life must exemplify those qualities which 
God himself exemplifies—that as God is 
merciful, so must man be compassionate— 
that as God is just, so must man deal justly 
with his neighbors—that as God is slow to 
anger, so must man be tolerant of others. 


At other points in his address, Vice 
President HUMPHREY, comparing the 
American and Hebraic traditions also 
said: j 

But the American tradition and the He- 
braic tradition have always agreed, not only 
on the possibility of building a society which 
men might call great, but also on the social 


and ethical foundations on which that soci- 


ety must rest. To a remarkable degree, that 
similarity—that common vision—can be 
traced to the teachings of the prophets. 

So we share much, your ancient faith and 
our young Nation. We share a belief in the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man—a dedication to the supremacy of law— 
a moral commitment to social justice and 
equality of opportunity—a belief that man- 
kind's best hope lies In education, and a 
knowledge that God's most precious gift 1s 
the gift of peace. 


The Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America in a full page High Holy Day 
message in newspapers throughout the 
Nation on Sunday, October 3, 1965, in the 
spirit of that common heritage outlined 
a way of life in the family, our work, our 
city, our Nation, in the world. I com- 
mend it to my colleagues: 

Tue THREE LEVELS oF MEETING PROBLEMS—IN 
OURSELVES, OUR FAMILY, Our Wonk, OUR 
Orry, Our Nation, Our WonrLD 
What happens when we are sick? We 

turn to a doctor to cure what is wrong; to 

stop an infection or to repair an injury. It's 
the most familiar way to treat an illness— 

— it has occurred. This is the curative 

evel. 

There is another level of medicine. We 
now use vaccines to prevent polio; and aci- 
ence continues to find new ways to protect 
us from disease after disease. This ls the 
preventive level. 

There remains a third level in the cure of 
our bodies. Medical science seeks not only 
to cure and prevent Hiness but also to per- 
fect our health; to bring new strength and 
zest into our dally life through fullness of 
health. This is the perfective level. And 
wherever we turn, we find the same three 
levels of meeting any problem. 

IN OUR FAMILY 

What can we do when communication 
breaks down with those closest to us—when 
we talk at cross-purposes, or retreat into 
silence, with members of our own family? 

At the curative level 

Someone must take the first step to rees- 
tablish communication, saying in effect: “Let 
us try again. Let the past be past. We 
can start anew." 

At the preventive level 


We try to listen more patiently. We do 
not build up walls within our family with 
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harsh or unfeeling words. We discipline our 
ways of speech—and so keep communication 
flowing. 
At the perfective level 
We understand and enjoy those near to us 
tor what they are—and can become. We 
then spontaneously find many things to do 
together, and to talk about. These, in turn, 
enlarge our family life, generating still more 
love and sharing within the home. 
IN OUR WORK 
What if we are frustrated or bored in our 
work? 
At the curative level 
What has gone wrong may be in us or in 
the job. We may be in the wrong place or 
even the wrong career. What is then re- 
quired to fulfill our talents is the courage to 
change our place or our field of work. 
At the preventive level 
Our work can be necessary yet not absorb- 
ing; nor is it practical to change. But many 
Wonderful people manage to achieve full 
lives, despite the commonplace demands of 
their daily tasks, For there are always mean- 
ingful opportunities for each of us to de- 
velop rich values and new interests outside 
the work. 
At the perfective level 
We find more in our work than just “mak- 
ing a living.” Each day, we open doors to 
Something new and better: in what we do, 
in our fellow workers, and in ourselves—ex- 
Ploring the endless paths of creativity where- 
ever we are. 
IN OUR CITY 
When violence makes us fear to walk our 
Streets and in our parks, what can we do? 
At the curative level 
Provide more policemen to guard our streets 
and parks. 
At the preventive level 
Be concerned, not only with the wrong, 
but the wrongdoer, seeking to help not 
merely to punish. Guide undirected young 
energies toward new horizons they cannot 
find alone. 
At the perfective level 
With our steadily increasing skills and re- 
sources, we can bulld a great city * * where 
all our young can grow up in decent dwell- 
ings, schools and neighborhoods—so that 
young and old develop inner resources to en- 
rich the community instead of attacking it. 
IN OUR NATION 


Democracy is an unfinished business in 
our land. 
At the curative level 
Pass laws to eliminate legal injustice and 
economic hopelessness, wherever these may 
remain in the United States. 


At the preventive level 
Recognize fully the interdependence of all 
groups in our society and all parts of our 
Nation; realizing that no one can be sure of 
his freedom, or of his Livelihood, when others 
are restricted in theirs. 


At the perfective level 
Advance from adequacy to excellence in 
American lfe; setting still higher standards 
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of achievement for ourselves, and in service 
to mankind. 
IN OUR WORLD 
The nations of the world continue to fear 
each other. 


At the curative level 


“Deter force by force—in competing blocs- 
of nations which divide the world. 


At the preventive level 
Create an enduring world order through 
world law, maintaining the peace through 
a world police. 


At the perfective level 

With the peoples of the world now living 
within sight and sound of each other, live 
as neighbors, everywhere on earth—working 
to increase together all that is good for the 
family of man. 

Whoever we are—whether we find the 
problem in ourselves, in our family, in our 
work, in our city, in our Nation, or in our 
world—what we do about our problems is 
ultimately determined by our character. 

And each of us is given the power: to shape 
his character, to train himself in good action, 
to choose between right and wrong, to raise 
himself and those around him to better lev- 
els of life, practicing the wisdom of Micah: 
“To do justice, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly before your Lord.” (Micah 6: 8.) 

“Where there is no religion, there is no re- 
spect, where there is no respect, there is no 
religion.” (Ethics of the Fathers, 3: 21.) 


The above message of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, now in its 80th 
year, was published through the generos- 
ity of 150 prominent Americans, who 
believe that is has so much meaning for 
all people, and accordingly were moved 
to sponsor its publication. 

I salute Dr. Louis Findelstein, chancel- 
lor of the Jewish Theological Seminary; 
Vice Chancellors Max Arzt and Simon 
Greenberg; Dr. Bernard Mandelbaum, 
provost; and Ambassador Arthur J. 
Goldberg, chairman, board of overseers; 
and all the officers and directors, and 
through them congratulate all support- 
ers for the outstanding contribution 
made by the seminary to the preserva- 
tion of religious life in America. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 
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Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate cleared highway beautification bill for White House and passed 41 


bills on calendar call. 
House passed sugar bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 25874-25889 


Bills Introduced: Four bills and one resolution were 
introduced, as follows: S. 2640-2643; and S. Con. Res. 61. 


Page 25875 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

HR. 10097, private bill (S. Rept. 865); and 

H.R. 10369, granting congressional consent to the 
entry of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Vermont into 
a bus taxation proration compact, with amendments 
(S. Rept. 866). Page 25874 


Calendar Call: On call of calendar, 41 bills were passed 
as follows, of which 35 were private: 
Without amendment and cleared for President: 

Copyrights: H.R. 2853, increasing fees charged for 
registration of copyrights and the cost of the yearly 
catalog; 

Courts: H.R. 7707, authorizing appointment of crier- 
law clerks by district judges; 

Tort claims: H.R. 5167, authorizing the administra- 
tive settlement of tort claims in foreign countries by 
the VA; and 

Private bills: 29 private bills, H.R. 7888, 9521, 1311, 
1319, 1409, 1644, 2005, 1836, 2285, 2557, 2757, 3288, 3515, 
3669, 3770, 4078, 4137, 4194, 4203, 4464, 5554, 5457s 5904, 

6229, 6235, 6819, 8350, 8457, an 
$ With amendment, to be sent back to House: 

Texas toll bridge: H.R. 10779, authorizing construc- 
tion of a toll bridge across the Rio Grande near Pharr, 
Tex.; and 

Fish: H.R. 23, to initiate a cooperative program with 
the States for the conservation of the Nation’s anad- 
romous fish. 

Without amendment and cleared for House: 

Private bills: Two private bills, S. 1520 and 2091. 

With amendment and cleared for House: 

Public information: S. 1160, to clarify and protect the 

right of the public to information; and 
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Private bills: Four private bills, S. 851, 1922, 1972, and 
2112. Pages 25861-25874 


Bill Placed on Calendar: H.R. 1092, private bill, was 
ordered to be placed on calendar. Page 25906 


Adlai Stevenson Film: S. Con. Res. 61, to allow the 
viewing of USIA film “Adlai Stevenson the Ambassa- 
dor” at the Auditorium Theater, Chicago, III., was sub- 
mitted and adopted. Page 25905-25906 


Ryukyu Islands: Senate cleared for President S.J. Res. 
32, authorizing contributions to certain citizens of the 
Ryukyu Islands for death and injuries resulting from 
activities of U.S. Armed Forces, when it concurred in 
House amendments thereto. Page 25906 


Highway Beautification: Senate concurred in House 
amendment to S. 2084, promoting more effective con- 
trol of outdoor advertising signs and junkyards near 
Federal highways, clearing bill for President. Motion 
to reconsider this action was tabled. Pages 25901-25905 


Continuing Appropriations: H.J. Res. 695, making 
continuing appropriations for fiscal year 1966 through 
October 23, was cleared for President when Senate 
passed the bill without amendment. Poge 25906 


Authority To Report: It was ordered that during 
Senate adjournment until noon Friday, October 15, 
Secretary of the Senate is authorized to receive messages 
from the House and from the President; all committees 
are authorized to file reports, including individual, mi- 
nority, and supplemental views; and the Vice President 
or President pro tempore are authorized to sign bills 
and joint resolutions. Page 25906 
Nominations: Four nominations to membership on 
U.S. Advisory Commission on International Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs, and one judicial nomina- 
tion, were received, Page 25916 
Program for Friday: Senate met at 11 a.m. and ad- 
journed at 1:56 p.m. until noon Friday, October 15. 
Legislative program for Friday is undetermined. 

Poges 25906, 25916 


Panamanian Canal Stand Made Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Na-_ 


tional Assembly of the Republic of Pan- 
ama is now in session with its attention 
focused on the current diplomatic nego- 
tiations with the United States for new 
canal treaties as announced on Septem- 
ber 24, 1965, in simultaneous statements 
by the Presidents of the United States 
and Panama. 

In order that there may be no mis- 
understanding of the enormity of the 
radical Panamanian demands and the 
evident acquiescence of the Department 
of State therewith, I would emphasize 
that if and when the proposed treaties 
are formally ratified, Panama overnight 
will become the happy hunting ground of 
revolutionary communism and, sooner 
or later, the United States will be driven 
from the isthmus. Then what has hap- 
pened in Cuba will follow as to both 
Panama and the canal. 

Moreover, if the United States grants 
complete sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone to Panama, as is wholly claimed by 
that country, every activity—political, 
judicial, and administrative—will be 
yielded to Panama to do absolutely as it 
desires. Its great aim will be to extract 
from the operation of the canal the last 
penny possible for the financial benefit 
of Panama, with the interest of world 
shipping and the protection of the West- 
ern Hemisphere as secondary considera- 
tions. How, indeed, can two masters 
control wisely and objectively so great an 
enterprise? How can this vital artery 
continue to serve under two flags? His- 
tory has shown that it cannot. 

An Associated Press news story from 
Panama, in a Washington paper sum- 
marizing a progress report to the Na- 
tional Assembly by Diogenes de la Rosa, 
one of the Panamanian negotiators, and 
an earlier news story in an isthmian pa- 
per follow: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Oct. 8, 1965] 

PANAMANIAN CANAL STAND MADE PUBLIC 

PanaMa.—Diogenes de la Rosa, one of Pan- 
ama's negotiators in the talks for a new canal 
treaty with the United States, made public 
details of Panama's demands for the first 
time last night. 

Giving a report to the National 
Assembly, De la Rosa said the demands were 
presented January 25 in the Washington talks 
to replace the 1903 treaty which gives the 
United States control of the Canal Zone for- 
ever, 

The negotiations started after anti-US. 
riots in January 1964 brought death to 21 
Panamanians and 4 U.S. soldiers. President 
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Johnson announced September 24 that the 
United States and Panama had agreed to 
scrap the 1903 treaty and write a new one 
giving Panama a share in the management 
and profits of the waterway. 

Johnson said the new treaty would also 
“effectively recognize Panama's sovereignty 
over the area of the present Canal Zone.” 

De la Rosa said the Panamanian demands 
have been the basis of the discussions so far 
and were being given priority over talks for 
a new sea-level canal to replace the present 
lock-type waterway. 

De la Rosa said Panama has demanded that 
the existing U.S. regime in the Canal Zone 
be abolished and that legislation and admin- 
istration of justice be placed under Pana- 
manian control, except for special matters 
connected with the canal. i 

Panama also asked that services in the 
zone be provided exclusively under Panama- 
nian authority, except for services to ships, 
which it wants placed under joint adminis- 
tration with the United States. 

Other demands included that the Canal 
Zone postal system use Panamanian stamps 
exclusively and that Spanish be declared the 
oficial language of the Canal Zone. 

De la Rosa made no mention of U.S. coun- 
terproposals. 


[From the Panama (RP.) Star & Herald, 
Sept. 30, 1965] 


PANAMA BUSINESSMEN CALL ron Unity Br- 


Executives GIVE VIEWS on DECLARATION 


The Panamanian Association of Business 
Executives yesterday called for “unalterable 
national unity” behind the negotiations for 
a new Panama Canal treaty, saying any talk 
tending to divide the country would only 
help the United States. 

The association is composed of the coun- 
try's leading businessmen. 

In a pronouncement on the Robles-John- 
son declaration, the association of business 
executives listed nine points it said will be 
included in the treaty under negotiation, as 
indicated by the joint declaration: 

1, Abrogation of the 1903 treaty. 

2. Effective recognition of Panama's soy- 
ereignty over the present Canal Zone. 

3. Fixed date for the expiration of the new 
treaty or automatic expiration of the new 
treaty if the new sea-level canal is opened 
before the fixed date. 

4. Return to Panama of lands, waters, 
islands, and existing facilities in the present 
Canal Zone. 

5. Participation by Panama in the admin- 
istration and operation of the canal. 

6. Fixing of new tolls, taking into account 
Panama's contribution to the canal enter- 
prise and the U.S. contribution and the in- 
terests of world commerce. 

7. Participation by Panama in al) benefits, 
direct and indirect, resulting from the exist- 
ence of the canal in Panamanian territory. 

8. Separate negotiation of an agreement on 
military bases and status of Armed Forces 
which, having the same date of expiration 
as the new canal treaty, will provide for the 
present U.S. miiitary installations in the 
Canal Zone the same juridical and economic 
compensation treatment as is provided in 
countries such as Spain, France, and Turkey. 

9. Simultaneous but separate negotiation 
of a sea-level canal treaty, 

“From the foregoing,” the association said, 
“it is evident that the attainments of abro- 


gation, sovereignty, nonperpetuity, return of 
lands, and joint administration imply the 
elimination of the odious Canal Zone con- 
cept and the definite and permanent decol- 
onization of that portion of the national 
territory.” 

The association added: “With the return 
of lands and facilities of the present Canal 
Zone, that territory will be open to the exer- 
cise of economic activities by Panamanians 
under the jurisdiction of the Republic of 
Panama. It is unnecessary to stress the 
possibilities which will open for our econom- 
ic development in industry, agriculture, 
cattle raising, entrepot trade, transport, and 
service to transiting ships. This outlook 
permits visualizing, even now, the liquidation 
of the unemployment and poverty problem.” 

The association’s statement cautioned, 
however, that the joint Presidential declara- 
tion does not constitute yet “the new treaty 
we Panamanians long for.“ But it pointed 
out that an official announcement, formally 
issued, constitutes a binding pledge, “par- 
ticularly for the President of the United 
States of America, on whom are centered the 
watchful eyes not only of the Panamanian 
people and of the entire hemisphere, but of 
the whole underdeveloped world. 


National School Lunch Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
the week of October 10-16 has been 
proclaimed by President Johnson as Na- 
tional School Lunch Week, and I feel it 
is appropriate that we in the House of 
Representatives pause and reflect for a 
few moments on the great importance of 
the school lunch program. President 
Johnson's purpose in designating a week 
as National School Lunch Week was 
“to increase public understanding and 
awareness of the significance of the na- 
tional school lunch program to the child, 
to the home, to the farm, to industry and 
to the Nation.” 

The national school lunch program, 
which is now in its 19th year, provides 
over 18 million lunches per day to more 
than 70,000 schools participating in the 
program. The primary purpose of this 
program, which is operated by local 
school boards and local citizens, is to im- 
prove the health and education of school- 
children through nutritionally adequate 
and educationally sound, nonprofit school 
food service programs. 

The national school lunch program 
plays a very significant role in the total 
educational program of the school. Edu- 
cators have long been cognizant of the 
fact that the learning process must take 
into account the whole child. Not just 
the child's mind, but the physical, as well 
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as mental, well-being of the student must 
be considered. It is difficult for a un- 
dernourished student to concentrate on 
his studies. In addition to contributing 
to the health of the student, well bal- 
anced and nutritious meals at lunch 
teach good eating habits. 

The national school lunch program 
is becoming a major factor in the na- 
tional economy and in local economies. 
Thousands of school food service opera- 
tions are carried on outside the actual 
Federal program. On a national basis, 
school food services are one of the larg- 
est single consumers of surplus foods 
which have already been purchased by 
the Federal Government under price 
support programs. However, these fed- 
erally supplied foods total less than 15 
percent of the total used in schools each 
year. The remaining 85 percent is pur- 
chased locally and privately which bene- 
fits the local economy and contributes to 
the financial stability of the community. 

Thus, it is obvious that the national 
school lunch program is an increasingly 
significant factor in our economy, and it 
is fitting that we take note of this im- 
portance during National School Lunch 
Week. 


More Meat for Issue of One-Man 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
-IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tenneseee. Mr. 
Speaker, it seems that the White House 
has decided to tighten its control of all 
news concerning our Government. The 
administration releases announcements 
when and how it pleases, giving less 
credit and less prestige to the agencies 
that actually do the work. I would like 
to place in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the following description of this policy 
as viewed by a newspaper in my district: 
[From the Oak Ridger, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Sept. 20, 1965] 
More Meat ror ISSUE oF ONE-MAN 
ADMINISTRATION 

The White House is tightening its control 
on the release of information from Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Associated Press reported from Washing- 
ton Friday that the President's press officials 
have passed the word that says, in effect: 
Before you announce it, let us see it. We 
may want to make the splash ourselves 

The upshot is that more and more release 
of information is coming from the White 
House and less from the agencies them- 
selves. And the consequences of this are 
considerable; 

1. An announcement that must pass 
through a number of hands between source 
and voice loses considerable in the transla- 
tion—is often watered down, distorted; 

2. The more channels, the more delay— 
the longer the time gap between the origin 
of the information and its knowledge by the 
general public and thus the greater the risk 
that only the “in group“ will know and be 
able to exploit; . 
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3. A certain deleterious effect on the 
morale of lesser information officlals who see 
their best efforts batted and battered on the 
way up through the ranks and, often, plagia- 
rized by some higher officials; 

4. The preoccupation of the White House 
with its own public relations image to the 
point that other more important White 
House staff concerns may get less attention 
and energy. 

Another aspect of the Associated Press 
story seems important also. It is refreshing 
to see Washington correspondents letting us 
in on some of the inner workings of how the 
news is made and distributed. This account 
detailed a bit of hanky-panky that Presi- 
dential press secretaries since President 
Eisenhower's James Hagerty have been work- 
ing. In the case of President Johnson, 
reporters call it the Perdenales Press Serv- 
ive,” named for the river that flows through 
the President's Johnson City, Tex. place. 

The gimmick is to hold back a lot of 
announcements, rather like a squirrel putting 
away nuts, Just in advance of a presidential 
vacation, Then, bango, once the President 
and the press corps are settled at the spa, 
out come the releases one after the other. 
The reporters are kept hopping. The Presi- 
dent is off fishing. But the public, seeing 
the news columns filled with appointments 
and policies by the dozens, gets the im- 
pression that all is busy, busy at the ranch. 
And it is, especially among the reporters 
who are kept hopping while the President 
drives around in his cream-colored Lincoln. 
No wonder they don’t care for it. 

It is significant that Associated Press is 
reporting and explaining this somewhat less 
than candid policy, and also detailing the 
White House trend to more and more control 
over the news flow. Too often the Washing- 
ton press gives the impression that it is more 
interested in remaining on good terms with 
the top officials than in giving the real, hard 
news. It comes through down here some- 
times that maybe they share more con- 
fidences with the big boys than they do 
with us. 

This is especially so in the case of those 
so-called “off the record” and “background 
bri type news conferences from which 
we get those it can be authoritatively re- 
ported” type stories—but no names. 

President Eisenhower was frequently criti- 
cized by the Democrats for taking too little 
direct action himself, relying too much on 
the “team” approach. This new news policy 
is a further indication that President John- 
son goes to the other extreme—that he insists 
entirely too much on doing things himself— 
the “one man government” issue. And tt is 
an issue that might well be emphasized by 
the Republicans, for indeed it is one that 
is entirely legitimate and exceedingly 
important, 


Capt. R. S. Oda Gets Decorations for 
Vietnam Acts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


or HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 
there is hardly a day when feats of hero- 
ism in South Vietnam are not revealed. 
It is a testimony to our system of gov- 
ernment that our fighting men are re- 
sponding to the call to duty with such 
dedication. Occasionally, a soldier's 
dedication stands out above that of oth- 
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ers, One such recent case is that of Air 
Force Capt. Richard Oda. 

Captain Oda, a pilot with the 85th Air 
Transport Squadron, was cited for sus- 
tained aerial flight as a combat crew- 
member in the Republic of South Viet- 
nam. He received the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
Oak Leaf Clusters to the Air Medal. 

I submit for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, the article about Captain 
Oda which appeared in the September 
30, 1965, issue of the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin: 


Capt. R. S. Opa Gers DECORATIONS FOR VIET- 
NAM ACTS 


Air Force Capt. Richard S. Oda, formerly of 

Honolulu, last week was decorated for his 
combat service this summer in South Viet- 
nam. 
Oda, a pllot with the 85th Air Transport 
Squadron, received the 4th, 5th, and 6th Oak 
Leaf Clusters to the Air Medal from Brig. 
Gen. Maurice F. Casey, at Travis Air Force 
Base in California. 

Casey cited Oda for “distinguishing him- 
self by meritorious achievement while par- 
ticipating in sustained aerial flight as a com- 
bat crewmember in the Republic of South 
Vietnam from April 20 to July 23, 1965." 

Oda was 1 of 4 recently returned Vietnam 
combat officers decorated at the ceremony. 

He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Archie Oda, 
of Honolulu, and a graduate of Roosevelt 
High School, who also attended the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. He is married and has two 
children. 


President’s Advisory Staff on Scientific 
Information Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished colleague WILLIAM S. MOOR- 
HEAD, being aware of the need for the 
Federal Government to keep pace with 
rapid technological advances in data 
management and utilization systems, has 
proposed legislation to meet this need. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania re- 
cently introduced a bill to establish a 
President's Advisory Staff on Scientific 
Information Management. 


The measure would establish a means 
for providing the Federal Government 
with assistance necessary to fully utilize 
present and future capabilities for stor- 
age and availability of information. An 
editorial published in the Pittsburgh 
Press points out the need for such an 
advisory staff. 

The article follows: 

KNOWLEDGE EXPLOSION 


Representative Wurm S. MOORHEAD, 
Pittsburgh Democrat, has proposed the for- 
mation of a Presidential advisory staff which 
could be of vital importance to the Nation 
in its efforts to keep pace with the rapid and 
profound changes in our civilization. 

Mr. MOORHEAD has introduced a resolution 
which would establish a President's Advisory 
Staff on Scientific Information Management. 
Such a group is needed, he points out, be- 
cause “the explosive growth and unprece- 
dented change in our body of data and 
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knowledge have confounded past procedures 
for organizing knowledge critical in Gov- 
ernment policy and decisionmaking. 

The advisory staff would assist in develop- 
ing scientific techniques for data manage- 
ment. Without such modern tools, our Gov- 
ernment officials and lawmakers will soon be- 
come bogged down in a flood of knowledge 
which no human could digest. 

The explosion of knowledge, science and 
technology in cur time has placed an intol- 
erable burden on Government leaders who 
must make important decisions, sometimes 
with incomplete or outdated information. 
It’s simply impossible for a layman to be- 
come familiar with the specialized knowledge 
which will help to determine the future of 
our Nation. 

An advisory staff would help to overcome 
this problem, however, by establishing tech- 
niques for providing large-scale storage, 
continued updating and timely retrieval of 
information. 

The information gap between layman and 
Specialist Is especially apparent in scientific 
fields. Sciences are making advances beyond 
the understanding of almost everyone but 
reseachers. 

It appears highly questionable that 20th 
century progress should be controlled by a 
relatively few scientists or specialists work- 
ing in virtual obscurity. Improved tech- 
niques of scientific information management 
should help to keep this vital decisionmak- 
ing within the surveillance of elected and 
appointed officials responsible to the people. 

A President's Advisory Staff on Scientific 
Information Management should also be use- 
ful in establishing priorities for Government 
financial aid to research. 

Our lawmakers and Government officials 
cannot be expected to keep pace with all the 
progress in the expanding fields of knowl- 
edge, But Mr. Moormean's proposal, if ap- 
proved, would help to ease the burden. by 
providing readily accessible information. 
His joint resolution (H.J. Res. 666) deserves 
the consideration of Congress, 


Urnguay’s Great Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. CALLAWAY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent article from a national magazine 
gives a clear picture of the absurd 
lengths to which a government can go 
once it has been bitten by the welfare 
bug. This article needs little comment. 
It only needs to Le read to warn us all 
that too much Great Society could some 
day turn America into one great big 
Uruguay. 

From the U.S. News & World Report, Sept. 
27, 1965] 

Ir You Want To Know How Far WELFARE 
Can Go 

(Norge.—Tiny Uruguay provides a case his- 
tory of where the scramble for welfare bene- 
fits can lead. 

On paper, Uruguay is a workers’ paradise. 
But workers are staging more and more 
strikes. Inflation is raging. The country’s 
going broke. 

James N. Wallace, of the staff of U.S. News 
& World Report, cabled this report on a wel- 
fare state running wild.) 

MONTEVIDEO, Unvevar— This little welfare 
State is now rapidly going broke—a graphic 
example of what ever-expanding welfare can 
do to a country. 
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In an effort to stay afloat, Uruguay is 
scouring the United States and Europe for 
new loans to pay old debts. But many ob- 
servers feel that such loans would only post- 
pone, not prevent, the country’s sinking into 
chaos and communism. 

: BEHIND THE TROUBLES 

On paper, Uruguay is a workers’ paradise. 
Its troubles stem from two roots: 

One is a cradle-to-grave system of welfare 
benefits running far beyond the country’s 
ability to pay and, some say, undermining 
the national will to work. 

The second is a political system that is so 
democratic that it paralyzes the Govern- 
ment's ability either to make or to carry out 
a decision. 

The story of Uruguay Is the story of a wel- 
fare state run wild. Yet this is a nation 
with impressive, easily exploitable resources. 
Uruguay, covering an area about the size of 
North Dakota, is one huge, well-watered 
pasture. More than 98 percent of the land 
is economically usable, and the climate is 
excellent for agriculture. 

There are 2.7 million Uruguayans, almost 
all of white European descent, highly literate 
and middie class. The increase in popula- 
tion is only 1.3 percent a year—lower than 
the U.S. rate. 

Completely lacking in this South Ameri- 
can country are the racial tensions, class 
confilcts, backwardness, and population ex- 
plosion that plague so many parts of this 
continent and the world. 

Even so, Uruguay is a country in deep difi- 
culties—dificulties that are almost entirely 
of its own making. As such, it provides a 
case history for others of where the scramble 
for more and more welfare can lead. 

RETIREMENT AT 27 


Take retirement—one of the first and still 
most-extensive welfare benefits in Uruguay. 

The country’s basic age for retirement— 
at full pay—is 55, but most workers retire 
well before that. In so-called odious in- 
dustries, such as glassmaking, workers can 
retire early—sometimes as early as age 37. 
In addition, it is possible for a man who 
started working in his teens at almost any 
job to retire at 45 on full pay. 

PROFIT IN RETIRING 

Actually, a man's take-home pay rises 
when he retires because he no longer pays 
the 20 percent payroll deduction that is 
supposed to finance welfare. 

Another example of retirement benefits, 
Uruguayan style: A man over 40 who loses 
his job through no fault of his own re- 
tires immediately at full pay for life. Need- 
less to say, almost no one ever loses a job 
through any fault of his own. 

Things are even better for women. A 
woman who has worked 10 years and has 


a baby can retire at full pay even though - 


she may be barely 30 years of age. Women 
working for the government retire at age 47. 

On top of that, unemployment compen- 
sation is often hard to distinguish from re- 
tirement pay here. Unemployment benefits 
are equal to full pay and continue as long 
as a person is out of work. As an example 
of what this can mean, some workers in ports 
that have closed down still are paid fully 
and regularly even though they lost their 
jobs soon after World War H. with many in 
their 20's at the time. 

In this welfare state, many retired persons 
have full-time jobs. 

It’s all right, for example, for a man draw- 
ing retirement pay to run a store so long 
as he hires someone else to “manage” it for 
him. Nobody checks very carefully, anyway, 
on whether pensioners or persons drawing 
unemployment benefits actually work at 
jobs. Officials responsible for checking will 
in many cases retire in a few years and do 
no want to spoll things for themselves. 

A 4-HOUR DAY 

Even before retirement, Uruguayans don’t 

work too hard. 
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The official government workday is 6 hours, 
but few bureaucrats spend more than 4 
hours a day in their offices. The pace 18 
leisurely. A woman who recently went to 
work in a government agency was processing 
20 sets of documents a day. She was sharply 
warned by her section chief that the accept- 
able number was five. 

Hours are a little longer in private busi- 
ness, although a Montevideo banker esti- 
mates that the actual workweek averages 
only 30 hours, There are 44 legal holidays 
& year plus vacations. 

Fringe benefits abound in Uruguay. 

Many are quite usual for welfare states— 
maternity allowances, bonuses depending on 
family size, subsidized transportation. But 
some are not so usual. To illustrate: Every 
worker in the government-owned packing 
plant that supplies Montevideo's meat gets 
44 pounds of free beef every day. 

FREE COLLEGE EDUCATION 


Then there is free education from first 
grade right through university. That in- 
cludes graduate education in law and medi- 
cine. 

Medical service is free to anybody not 
wanting to pay. Available is one of the 
biggest hospitals in Latin America. 

The welfare-state idea here embraces 
widespread government ownership, dating 
back to early in this century. 

All told, there are 22 government-run en- 
terprises in the country, including the power 
and light company. All of these operate at a 
lors. One reason for the power company’s 
deficit is that thousands of monthly electric 
bills can only be estimated because workers 
haven't got around to installing meters. 

Other state enterprises are equally ineffi- 
cient. The national airline has 9 airplanes— 
and 900 ground employees. The state fleet 
of buses has just had to have a special sub- 
sidy to keep going. 

Among other things, the government loses 
money making cement, packing meat, operat- 
ing hotels, refining petroleum, processing 
fish, running railways and selling insurance, 

HUGE BUREAUCRACY 

On top of everything in Uruguay is a bu- 
reaucracy that, for the size of the country, 
is one of the world's biggest. 

More than 210,000 people—about 20 per- 
cent of the country’s work force—are on the 
federal payroll. Another 140,000 work for 
state enterprises or provisional governments. 
Economists say that two out of every five 
persons in the working population are on a 
government payroll of some kind—as job- 
holders or major welfare beneficiaries. 

The number of government workers rises 
with every election. The reason is that the 
political party in power floods federal offices 
and state enterprises with its followers be- 
fore election. After the election, nobody is 
dismissed no matter who wins, Uruguay’s 
constitution forbids dismissals. Naturally, 
the government runs deeply in the red. This 
year’s deficit is expected to equal more than 
one-quarter of the total budget. 

RAMPANT INFLATION 


Deficits of this size help keep inflation 
spiraling. Since 1960, Montevideo’s consum- 
er price Index has soared more than 300 per- 
cent. Living costs jumped 38 percent in 1964 
and are rising even faster this year. In July 
alone the rise was 3.1 percent. 

The country’s currency has heen devalued 
3 times in 3 years, and a fourth devaluation 
is expected at any time. Officially, the ex- 
change rate is now 24 pesos to the dollar, but 
on the free market it takes 60 pesos to buy 1. 


80 
representative, for political reasons and be- 
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cause of the country’s paternalistic tradi- 
tions, almost always votes with the labor 


man, 

Under this system, “anticipated” inflation 
becomes guaranteed inflation. 

A special new currency issue of $60 million 


Under this system, the lure of a govern- 
ment job or early retirement pulls workers 
away from the countryside where they would 
be most productive. The whole tax system 
puts the heaviest burdens on the agricul- 


welfare system quickly. 
Already, inefficiency and refusal to modern- 
ize are costing dearly. 
COMPARED WITH OTHERS 


Wool, the biggest foreign-exchange earner, 
brings in about $100 million a year. But 
internal inflation and more-efficient com- 
petitors abroad are undercutting wool ex- 
Uruguayan farmers get only 6.4 

compared 


ers. 
Meat, the second- biggest export, is In even 


the United States. Because of Uruguayan 
fondness for meat—consumption is more 
than 200 pounds per person annually—only a 
fourth of the beef output is available for ex- 


With domestic consumption of beef on the 
Tise, there will be no beef to sell abroad by 
1970 unless cattle production is increased 
quickly. So far, there is no sign of any 
drive to do so, either pasture im- 
provement or the use of artificial feeds. 

As an agricultural nation, Uruguay must 
export more than it imports most years to 
pay its way. But only twice since the mid- 
1950’s has there been an export surplus. 
Both were the result of market freaks, not 
trade success. And the long-range trend is 
toward even bigger trade deficits. 

Constant strikes are sapping the country’s 
economic yitality. Many result from long 
delays in paying workers in the deficit-rid- 
den state-run enterprises. Others are Com- 
munist-inspired. But, increasingly, the 
strikes are a form of protest against an inept 
government. 

What are Uruguay's chances of getting 
some reins on its welfare system and reviy- 
ing its economy? 

Not very bright, say people who know the 
country well, without some basic changes in 
political structures and habits. 

NINE MEN AT THE TOP 


Along with the welfare state, Uruguay is 
hamstrung by a form of government in 
which there is ho real executive. Power ts 
shared by a 9-man governing council divided 
between the two major political parties on a 
6 to 3 basis. The Presidency, largely a cere- 
monial office, passes annually from one to 
another of four leaders in the major party. 

The same party division exists, by law, in 
executive bodies of state enterprises and 
provincial governments. Dozens of agencies 
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can veto one another's actions. In many 
cases, the government is responsible for 
debts of agencies but has no real control 
over their budgets. 

Almost everybody in Uruguay seems to 
agree that basic changes are necessary. 
Even so, Uruguayans disagree, loudly and 
passionately, on just what should be 
changed, Any possible solution is going to 
cost somebody welfare benefits or political 
position—-two so-far unthinkable moves in 
Uruguay. 

Without some solutions—and quickly— 
the real beneficiaries of Uruguay's plight 
could be the Communists. Their party is 
not big, only about 10,000 members. But it 
is well organized, well financed and deeply 
entrenched in the country’s life. Leaders of 
two-thirds of the labor unlors are party 
members or sympathizers. Student groups 
are heavily infiltrated, as are State enter- 
prises and federal agencies. 

The Communist aim seems to be to raise 
such doubts about the competence of the 
government as to undermine it. Meanwhile, 
the Reds seem bent on avoiding violence or 
anything else that might threaten their 
status as a legal party. 

“They aren't trying to push things over all 
at once,” says a diplomat in Montevideo. 
“They're chipping away, a little at a time, 
getting things to crumble rather than crack. 
They think they can win here by default.” 

Uruguay today is a very sick welfare state. 
Some cures have been proposed, but the 
remedies so far suggested are about like pre- 
ecribing aspirin for a cancer victim. 


Leif Extkson: Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, by 
Presidential proclamation last year, 
October 9 of each year has been selected 
as Leif Erikson Day in honor of that 
brave Viking. 

Last Saturday, Leif Erikson Day was 
celebrated with impressive ceremonies 
held at the historic Mariners Museum in 
Newport News, Va. The Icelandic Am- 
bassador, many Scandinavian officials, a 
score of Congressmen and other digni- 
taries along with the general public wit- 
nessed a beautiful ceremony performed 
under absolutely perfect weather condi- 
tions. 

The success of this initial commemo- 
ration of Leif Erikson was due largely to 
the magnificent work of an informal 
committee which included from the 
Washingotn area: Mrs. Inga Rundvold, 
Mrs. Carl Hevener, Mr. Aage Nylen, and 
Adm. George Dufek and Mr. Kit Larson 
of the Tidewater area. Thanks also 
should be extended to the Office of the 
Vice President for its courteous coopera- 
tion and to the Scandinavian Airlines, 
the Union Bag Camp Paper Corp., 
the board of trustees of the Mariners 
Museum, and the Peninsula Chamber of 
Commerce for their willingness to ac- 
tively participate in the event. 

The main address was delivered by the 
Ambassador from Iceland, His Excel- 
lency Petur Thorsteinsson, who brilliant- 
ly, eloquently, and briefly told the story 
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of the Viking’s contribution to the world. 

I think many of my colleagues will be 

interested in his remarks and I ask 

unanimous consent that they be printed 
at this point in the RECORD: 

REMARKS BY Mn. PÉTUR THORSTEINSSON, Au- 
BASSADOR OF ICELAND AT THE LEIF ERIKSON 
Day CEREMONIES IN NEWPORT Nxws, VA. 
OCTOBER 9, 1965 
May I first of all express my warmest 

thanks for being invited here to Newport 

News, to the world famous Mariners Mu- 

seum—in order to celebrate the day of Leif 

Erikson—the great pioneer of the 10th and 

ilth centuries—who settled on the continent 

of North America on or around the year 

1000. 

In history books we learn about the ex- 
ploits of the Vikings—the Scandinavians of 
the 9th, 10th, and 11th centuries. We learn 
how they established a state in Russia, how 
they conquered England and Northern France 
and about their visits to the Mediterrancan 
and to Constantinople. 

But the great exploits of the Vikings on 
their western flank have until recently not 
been so generally known, although these 
achievements are of no less importance than 
the others. I have in mind their land dis- 
coveries and the famous literature created 
in one of the Norse settlements—Iceland. 

Vikings, mainly Vikings from Norway, es- 
tablished in Iceland in the 10th century a 
Republic governéd by a central parliament— 
the Althing—a parliament which is still 
functioning today, more than 1,000 years old. 
This was a republic of a remarkable civiliza- 
tion and culture where the sagas and Eddas 
were written in the 13th and 14th centuries, 
& republic which existed more than 300 years, 
until Iceland came under the rule of a for- 
eign king in the 13th century. 

Many of the settlers in Iceland were great 
and hardy seafarers who had been on voyages 
and viking expeditions. After settling in 
Iceland many of them continued their sea- 
faring life and went on voyages to other 
countries. 

The Icelanders soon became aware that 
lands were to be found west of Iceland. 
Around the year 985 a man called Erik 
Thorvaldsson the Red—a Norwegian who 
had settled in Iceland around the year 950, 
left Iceland on an expedition of discovery. 
He found a country which he called Green- 
land and took up his abode there. In calling 
the country Greenland he wanted to draw 
settlers by the attractive name. And he suc- 
ceeded. The settlement in Greenland became 
quite numerous. 

About the same time as Erik the Red dis- 
covered Greenland, others, when sailing west 
off Greenland, saw the coast of still another 
country. And around the year 1000 Leit 
Erikson, son of Erik the Red, set out to look 
for this land. He then discovered what he 
considered to be three countries that he 
called Helluland, which was most likely Baf- 
finsland; Markland, which was most likely 
Labrador, and Vinland or Wineland farther 
south. Some people think that Wineland 
was in the region which is now Massachu- 
setts. Others would place it farther north. 
We don’t know whether vine was actually 
to be found in that place, or whether Leif 
Erikson was the same propagandist as his 
father, and gave the country this name in 
order to attract settlers, 

These land discoveries were first written 
about in a German book published in the 
year 1070. But in the Icelandic literature 
of the 18th and 14th centuries these voyages 
are described in detall. And recent excava- 
tions of ruins of a Newfoundland village 
prove that people of Norse origin were living 
there at that time. And I understand fur- 
ther evidence of these land discoveries will 
be made known soon, 


On the 1000-year anniversary of the Ice- 
Jandic Parliament, in 1930, a statue of Leif 
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Erikson (by the sculptor, Sterling Calder) 

Was donated to Iceland by the United States, 

On it was written “Leif Erikson, Son of 

Iceland, Discoverer of Wineland." It is a 

FFF 
the Mariner's Museum. 

When time went on, communications with 
the Norse settlements on the North American 
Continent discontinued, and probably the 
Norsemen there became extinct. But later 
the bonds were tied anew. And people from 
the Nordic countries have settled in great 
numbers in the United States and Canada. 
And the Nordic countries are proud that 
Millions of their sons and daughters now 
form a part of the population of the great 
democracies of North America, these great 
countries whose nations are known for their 
love of freedom and peace. 

Between us are warm relations of coop- 
eration and friendship. 

I bring to you from my country best wishes 
for a happy future and prosperity. 

May the exploits of Leif Erikson be a 

. Guiding light in ploneering for the future. 

Thank you all very much. 


Red Arms Said Hidden in Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Pan- 
ama Canal has appeared frequently in 
Tecent news columns with respect to 
diplomatic negotiations now in progress 
between the United States and Panama. 
Though the significance of these nego- 
tiations is well understood on the 
isthmus, what is at stake is not yet gen- 
cae comprehended in the United 

tes. 


Some of our newspapers are now com- 
ing to realize what is involved and are 
denouncing what is taking place. Al- 
Teady some of these statements from 
Prominent daily papers have been in- 
Serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
Others will undoubtedly follow. 


When the people of our country be- 
come fully aware of what the proposed 
treaties with Panama will bring about, 
my correspondence shows that they will 
be overwhelmingly and violently opposed 
to what is being attempted. 

In this connection, recently published 
information in a west coast newspaper 
describes communistic revolutionary ac- 
tivities in Panama in preparation for a 
bloody takeover. Should the proposed 
treaties formulated by the Department 
of State be ratified, Panama will, indeed, 
become a Communist hunting ground 
and will go down the Red drain with 
Cuba. 

The indicated west coast news story, 
which originated in Panama, follows: 

[From the Anaheim (Calif.) Bulletin, 
Sept. 30, 1965] 
Ren Anus Sam HIDDEN IN PANAMA 

Panama Crry, Panama (Reuters) —Com- 
Munists have arms hidden in Panama for fu- 
ture use, a former Cuban diplomat who had 
both hands blown off while engaged in 
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sabotage for the Castro revolution in Cuba 
has declared. 

Odon Alvarez de la Campa, 45, who was 
minister counselor of Cuba in Madrid until 
he joined anti-Castro exiles last spring, 
added that more than 200 Panamanians have 
been trained in Cuba for subversion in 
Panama as part of an overall plan to control 
all of Latin America. 

Alvarez de la Campa sald Madrid serves 
as the gateway to Latin America for agents 
seeking to infiltrate and capitalize on social 
conditions, 

The ex-diplomat, here to attend the Con- 
federation of the Congress of Labor said 
he believes Cuban leader Che Guevara, who 
has mysteriously disappeared for the last 
several months, is directing pro-Castro sub- 
version in Latin America. He said he be- 
lieved reports that Guevara was traveling 
clandestinely from country to country. 


A Better Understanding of Conditions in 
Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Lucian C. Warren, Washington corre- 
spondent for the Buffalo Courier- 
Express, Buffalo, N.Y., recently spent 3 
weeks in Germany upon the invitation of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. He 

there under the auspices of the Inter 
Nationes Visitor’s program which ex- 
tends to prominent citizens in various 
nations of the free world an opportunity 
to observe, at first hand, conditions in 
West Germany: This program corre- 
sponds to the Visitors From Abroad pro- 
gram in the United States, under which 
distinguished citizens from other nations 
are invited to tour our country . 

The report by Mr. Warren, which is in 
several parts, reflects his own uncensored 
observations and were sent directly to 
his newspaper without being screened by 
German officials, 

He visited eight major cities in Ger- 
many, and made several side trips into 
the countryside. He talked with leaders 
in the German political, business, and 
cultural fields. Among other activities, 
Mr. Warren attended six operas, one 
operetta, two plays, and three symphony 
concerts. He also had the opportunity 
to interview several U.S. Embassy and 
Consular officials in Berlin, Bonn, and 
Munich. 

Mr. Warren is an outstanding reporter 
in our Nation's Capital for the past 20 
years, a member of the Gridiron Club of 
Washington, and a former president of 
the National Press Club. I commend his 
report for a better understanding of con- 
ditions in Europe, and, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany is to be commended 
also for sponsoring such trips. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Mr. Warren's introductory 
column and the first part of the series 
which is currently appearing in the Buf- 
falo Courier-Express: 
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From the Buffalo Courler-Express, Oct. 8, 
1965] 


IN Germany—PuHones, PLUMBING Amone 
HAZARDS ON FOREIGN TRIP 


(By Lucian C. Warren) 


FRANKFURT, GERMANY—The hazards faced 
by an American visiting Germany are not in- 
considerable. After a week here, 
we have still failed to master the elemental 
workings of the electrical and phone systems, 
to say nothing of the plumbing. 

Take hotel phones, for an example. They 
don’t look very much different than the 
one-piece equipment we have back home. 
But every hotel has a different kind of equip- 
ment for dialing and usually the phone is 
returned to a position on its stand in vertical 
rather than horizontal fashion, 

oops! Í 


our first experlence with a hotel 
phone in Munich, we had managed to finish 
our conversation and in obedience to years 
of habit, placed the phone horizontally across 
the phone stand. This meant, of course, 
that we hadn't hung up at all and our light 
was still flashing at the hotel switchboard. 
“Hallo, hallo,” came a complaining voice 
from the mouthpiece, “Vat do you vish?" 
Ve vished nothing more than to wind up 
our conversation, and we so informed the 
operator, She suggested then that we hang 
up the receiver. 
SUDDEN REALIZATION . 


We explained to no avail that we had al- 
ready hung up, but at about this point it 
suddenly dawned that the German and 
American electronic engineers have yet to 
standardize their apparatus and a Uttle ex- 
perimentation helped conclude the episode 
without further trouble. 

We used soap, water and blades for shay- 
ing when we found our electric outfit would 
not work on 220 instead of 110 volts. 

But we have yet to solve the plumbing 
problem. We were looking forward to a hot 
shower after our transatlantic flight, but 
turning up the hotel hot water faucet as 
high as it would go in Munich produced only 
lukewarm water. 

BOILING PROBLEM 


After a long, hot ride to Frankfurt from 
Nuremburg, we tried again for a hot shower 
at our hotel in Frankfurt. It was hot all 
right, and no amount of manipulation could 

the boiling quality of this hotel 
shower to a moderate degree. 

Come to think of it, we have had a reason- 
able degree of success with finding the men's 
rooms after we had first surmounted the lan- 
guage problem and learned that H“ stands 
for Herren, or men, and “D” for Damen, or 
women. A variation is simply “WO” for 
water closet, and these kind appear to be 
available to either sex on a first-come, first- 
served basis. 

SEARCH 


In one little village, we had stopped en 
route from Baden-Baden to Stuttgart. Our 
German escort had wished to make a phone 
call and on our own we endeayored to find 
a men’s room. 

* SURPRISE REPLY 


After several blocks of walking we located 
a hotel and, considering this was a small 
community supposedly off the beaten path 
of the American tourist, tried out our Ger- 
man on the hotel clerk. 

“Wohin tolletten fur herren?“ we asked. 

Without so much as a wiggle of his bushy- 
eyebrows, the hotel clerk without looking 
up replied: 

Tako the first door to the left.” 

If the German electrical, phone and 
plumbing equipment could just become 
Americanized as the language of the hotel 
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clerks, u trip by the American tourist would 
become considerably less hazardous. 
BEDDING 

Hotel bedding cannot be considered in the 
hazardous class, but it is mighty uncomfort- 
able by American standards. Instead of 
the hotel guest being allowed his choice of 
blankets at night, all hotels provide a fiendish 
combination of a top sheet enclosing a heavy 
quilt, 

In the Indian summer climate in which 
we have been traveling, we have slept either 
too hot, or, if we toss the coverlet off, too 
cold. There is no middle ground. 


CONCESSION 
At one hotel in Hamburg heavily patron- 


vided in addition to the qullt-sheet coverlet. 
We substituted the blanket for the quilt in- 
side the sheet and had our best night's sleep 
since arriving in Germany. 
day the chambermaid made up 
our absence and failed to get 
è blanket had been tossed aside 
the sheet again enclosed the quilt atop 
the bed. 


With due respect to other signs of con- 
siderate hospitality, we have, however, about 
become resigned to “sweating it out” at night 
for the balance of our trip. 


[From the Buffalo Courier-Express, Oct. 10, 
1965] 


Visrr ro West GERMANY—MUNICH REVISES 
MODERATION PLEA 

/ (By Lucian C. Warren) 

MUNICH, Grramany.—"Mass halten,“ Ger- 
man Chancellor Ludwig Erhard advised his 
people some months ago. 

This translates as “Keep within bounds,” 
and the general idea was the German people 
might well become a bit more temperate in 
their activities, thus avoiding both a bloated 
economy and the personal discomforts of the 
fat. 

The slogan was taken seriously in northern 
Germany, but not in Munich. 


DOUBLE MEANING 


It seems that “Mass” not only means 
Measure or “bounds,” but also liter, and in 
association with another word, as Mass- 
krug,” a tankard or mug. 

It didn't take much stretching of the Ger- 
man language for the people of Munich to 
exclaim “Mass halten” and immediately grab 
a liter of beer at the Hofbrau, that famous 
multistory Munich beer hall. 

“If the chancellor wants us to keep a liter 
in our hands,” they cried, “it certainly is 
the patriotic thing to do.” And they would 
joyously down the fluid and repeat the exer- 
cise to the extent of their capacity, which for 
most Munich people is considerable. 

REBELLIOUS 

The story illustrates not only the gemuet- 
lich (good natured, jolly) qualities of the 
Bavarians, for whom Munich is the capital, 
but their tendency to have less respect for 
authority than their northern countrymen. 

It was no accident that when Hitler waged 
his succesful campaign to bring down the 
Weimar government, he chose for his she- 
nanigans the Munich area, where the people 
consider rebellion almost as much a way of 
life as in France. 

To some extent the ghost of Hitler still 
stalks these streets. A persistent tourist can 
find the locale of the Beer Hall Putsch, the 
Alte Pinakothek art gallery built by Hitler, 
the restaurant at which he ate during his 
early days, and the street which his storm 

marched down during his early at- 
tempt to gain power. Here Frau Goering, 
widow of the No. 2 Nazi, lives in quiet 
seclusion. 
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OBJECT LESSON 


It is here also that the Munich city gov- 
ernment, while seeing to it that virtually all 
of the city was rebuilt after the World War 
IL bombing devastation, deliberately left un- 
reconstructed the “Armis Et Litteris“ war 
science museum. In front is a quaint statue 
of Otto von Wittelbach, a 12th century duke 
of Bavaria, attired im full-dress battle re- 


The well-gutted building, serving as a 
backdrop for this military-minded Teutonic 
ancestor, appears to be a deliberate object 
lesson to the Munich people that war is no 
longer the noblest of the arts. 

If there is any doubt in Bavarian minds as 
to the sins of the Hitler regime, they have 
a much more horrible reminder a few miles 
to the northwest, where the notorious Dac- 
hau concentration camp was located. While 
the rotting barracks were torn down, the 
“Kremetorium,” with its evil gas chambers, 
is still there to see with all of its genocidal 
equipment intact. 

MUSEUM 


A reconstructed Dachau camp administra- 
tion building has been made into a museum 
under the auspices of the Bavarian gov- 
ernment. Its designers seem to have spared 
nothing in tracing the camp history. Blown- 
up documents and p phs, all well- 
lighted, depict in full the Hitlerian mad- 
ness. For instance, one document is a letter 
from the medical researcher in charge, ask- 
ing that he be allowed to transfer his experi- 
ments to the relative isolation of the Ausch- 
witz concentration camp, because the 
screams of the Jewish victims at Dachau were 
causing unrest among nearby townspeople. 
The experiments, which he described in 
grisly detall, involved noting the effect of 
first freezing camp inmates, then placing 
them in boiling water. 

The Dachau camp was not on the official 
itinerary for my visit to the Munich area, 
but my request was, nevertheless, courteously 
honored and á car provided for the trip. 

POLITICAL RALLY 


Perhaps it was appropriate that on the 
same day the government-provided car also 
carried me to a rousing political rally in the 
Bayarian Alps 


leader of the Bavarian wing of the Erhard- 
Adenauer Christian Democratic Party, was 
the principal speaker. 

At one point, Strauss bewalled the fact 
that certain German university students are 
still berating their elders about the tortures 
at Dachau, but have little to say about Com- 
munist murders of attempted escapees from 
East Germany at the Berlin wall. 

“We have to overcome our past by working 
objectively for our future,” he thundered. 
His point seemed to be that it is no good 
dwelling morbidly on the past sins of Ger- 
many and much better to push hard for the 
wave of the future. 


ECONOMIC GAINS 


From another source in Bayaria—its 
Chamber of Commerce in Munich—it became 
clear that this section of Germany has al- 
ready carved out for itself a pretty good fu- 
ture from an economic standpoint. 

The Wirtschaftswunder (economic mir- 
acle) which has yaulted postwar Germany 
into the second largest economy in the world 
today has perhaps nowhere been so dramatic 
as in Bavaria. Formerly a predominantly 
agricultural area, Bavaria is now a hustling 
industrial German showcase, where the fin- 
ishing and processing industries dominate 
the scene. 

The manager of the Munich Chamber's 
Foreign Trade Department spouts glowing 
statistics on how some 22,000 fairly large 
firms and 58,000 smaller ones are producing 
goods in increasing quantities. 
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WORKERS NEEDED 


The rapid industrial pace in Bavarid and 
elsewhere has created a shortage in workers, 
and the latest estimate of “vacancies” in the 
nation’s economic system is 900,000. As the 
law of supply and demand operates as well 
here as elsewhere, wages are going up and 
certain inflationary tendencies are already 
forcing up prices so that living costs, in some 
areas, are higher than in the United States 
of America. 

But does that worry the fun-loving Ba- 
varians? To the contrary, as this visitor 
viewed the SRO sign at the Saturday night 
performance of Rigoletto by an Italian opera 
company, the Hofbrau Haus and packed eat- 
ing places, the prosperous cut of Herr and 
Frau. Schmitt's clothes, and the traffic jam 
of new cars in downtown Munich, it became 
clear that here “Mass halten” will continue 
to be observed in the strictly Bavarian way. 


Congressman Pike Reports on Ist 
Session, 89th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTIS G. PIKE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity for the 5th consecutive year 
to make this annual report to my con- 
stituents of the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York on the activities of 
the Congress in general, and of their 
Congressman in particular, during the 
Ist session of the 89th Congress of the 
United States of America. 

Never, ever will the cry be raised that 
this has been a do-nothing Congress. Its 
greatest detractors will have to admit 
that this Congress has done more this 
year than any Congress in the history 
of our Nation, There is a possibility that 
the cry will be raised that this has been 
a “do-too-much Congress”, but in gen- 
eral I believe the people of our district 
will approve most of what this Congress 
has done. 

First of all, what sort of district do we 
have? It remains probably the fastest 
growing area on the east coast of the 
United States of America. In the 1960 
census the First Congressional District, 
which comprises all of Suffolk County 
except the towns of Huntington and 
Babylon, contained a population of 398,- 
254 people. By May of 1964 the Bureau 
of the Census had already certified to me 
that our district exceeded 500,000 people, 
and the latest estimate put out by the 
Long Island Lighting Co. a very reliable 
source—shows that our population now 
exceeds 550,000, so it is a very rapidly 
growing area, 

It is an essentially prosperous area. 
We have survived remarkably well the 
cutback of defense employment at the 
Republic Aviation plant largely because 
of an equally great increase in defense 
employment at the Grumman Aircraft & 
Engineering Corp. We remain far too 
much tied economically to the mercurial 
defense industries, and there are bound 
to be other crises in the future, particu- 
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larly in the case of those manufacturers 
who fail to diversify their production. 
As a district, however, we are widely 
and healthily diversified, ranging from 
large defense manufacturers to the 
farms of the east end of Long Island. 
Our recreation business continues to 
grow, and our potential for additional 
business in this field was never greater. 
We have rural, suburban, and relatively 
urban living. Our greatest problem 
continues to be that of planning for the 
future in such a manner that we can 
Preserve the way of life which has made 
eastern Long Island so attractive that 
tens of thousands of people move in each 
year to take advantage of it. 

The 89th Congress met on January 4, 
1965, and its first vote—that of the elec- 
tion of the Speaker—showed the heavily 
Democratic makeup of the Congress re- 
Sulting from the landslide by which 
President Johnson carried the country 
in November 1964. The vote was 289 for 
the Democratic candidate, Speaker Mc- 
Conmack; 139 for the new Republican 
minority leader, GERALD R. Forp. From 
that start on the first day of the session 
Major bills have been considered in 
Committee, debated on the floor, and 
passed at a rate never exceeded by any 
Congress. 

The first major controversial issue of 
the year came on the new $840 million 
Program of Federal aid to the Appa- 
lachian area, which was passed on March 
3, 1965. During the same month a new 
Program for Federal controls over the 
Manufacture and sale of barbiturates and 
amphetamines was passed; a new Fed- 
eral program of aid to elementary and 
Secondary schools were passed; a new 
Administration on Aging within the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare was established, and a new program 
for the joint development of Federal and 
State governments of water resources 
Was enacted. 

April saw the extension of the Man- 
Power Development and Training Act, 
and on April 8, after roughly 20 years of 
debate and controversy, the House of 
Representatives passed the bill providing 
hospital care for the elderly through the 


health 


Creased payments for the recipients of 
Social security. April also saw the pas- 
Sage of a constitutional amendment pro- 
Viding for succession in cases of Presi- 
dential disability and the passage of a 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 
Throughout the year the most omi- 
nous note was the undercurrent of na- 
tional concern over the war in Vietnam. 
In the early months of 1965 the situation 
Was deteriorating on the military front, 
and the government at Saigon was in- 
Creasingly shaky. Americans were con- 
fronted with a choice of letting that 
Small nation, which had been fighting 
first the Japanese, then the French, and 
then the Vietcong for an entire genera- 
tion, fall to the Communists, or to bolster 
it with vastly increased American aid on 
three fronts—military aid, economic aid, 
and American military manpower. The 
decision was made to increase American 
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aid dramatically, and on May 5 the House 
of Representatives, by a vote of 408 to 7, 
passed a bill providing an additional $700 
million for American military operations 
in southeast Asia. At this time, the 
situation in that area, while still danger- 
ous and deadly, is substantially im- 
proved. 

During the same month we passed our 
annual authorization bill for the pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles and ships 
to the extent of over $15 billion, and au- 
thorized over $5 billion for the operations 
of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration and $244 billion for the 
operations of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. May was the month of large 
authorizations—in addition to the three 
above-mentioned we authorized over $3 
billion for foreign aid for fiscal 1966, and 
almost $6 billion for the operations of 
the Department of Agriculture. May 
was also the month in which the House 
passed a bill providing for further con- 
struction of health research facilities, 
and for additional funds to the Public 
Health Service to carry on its programs 
of research, involving such diseases as 
cancer.and heart. 

In June a long-sought program reduc- 
ing or eliminating Federal excise taxes 
on hundreds of items as common as 
ladies’ cosmetics and handbags, watches, 
jewelry and luggage was happily passed 
by the House of Representatives. June 
also saw the creation of a new Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and the passage of our largest ap- 
propriation bill of the year—$45 billion 
out of an annual budget of approxi- 
mately $100 billion to operate the De- 
partment of Defense during fiscal 1966. 

In June we also passed legislation ex- 
tending the program previously admin- 
istered by the Area Redevelopment Act, 
and passed the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1965, a highly con- 
troversial measure which for the first 
time included a program of Federal rent 
subsidies, which the New York Daily 
News, in a reference toward medicare, 
referred to as renticare. 

Five days after the Fourth of July we 
passed the Voting Rights Act of 1965, 
banning poll taxes in an effort to end 
the last discrimination against the right 
of any citizen to vote. 

Feeling brave, we passed a bill requir- 
ing that cigarette packages be labeled to 
inform the uninformed that their con- 
tents might be hazardous to health; and 
listening to the outraged cries of the to- 
bacco people, we postponed its effective 
date until July 1, 1969. We took note 
of the silver shortage by providing for 
new dimes and quarters to be made with- 
out silver, and we took note of the short- 
age of pay in our military by providing 
an average 10.6 percent pay increase for 
our men in uniform. We authorized al- 
most $2 billion for an expanded anti- 
poverty program, and toward the end of 
the month the House passed another 
controversial measure, voting to repeal 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In August we authorized $3 billion 
of aid to the States for the Interstate 
Highway System, and a $3.25 billion pro- 
gram for public works in economically 
depressed areas. In the same month we 
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passed an agriculture bill providing a 
4-year program of price supports for 
wheat, cotton, wool, dairy and feed 
grains, and passed a major measure 
liberalizing the immigration laws of the 
United States of America. 

Early in the year the majority leader 
in the Senate, Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
of Montana, had predicted confidently 
but optimistically that Congress would 
be adjourned by Labor Day. Labor Day 
and the entire month of September, how- 
ever, saw Congress still grinding out 
major legislation at a tremendous pace. 
During that month we extended for 3 
years the program of Federal aid for 
training nurses and students in Public 
Health fields. We authorized the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to conduct a $90 
million research project for high-speed 
ground transportation which may some 
day be of tremendous value to the bum- 
per-to-bumper club on western Long 
Island’s highways. We established a 
Water Pollution Control Administration 
and increased Federal aid for the con- 
struction of municipal sewage treatment 
plants. We passed our annual public 
works bill to the extent of $1,743,228,000 
and passed a new measure giving to the 
Farmers Home Administration the au- 
thority to develop water supply and sew- 
age disposal systems in rural areas. We 
went through agonies on the question 
of whether to grant home rule to the 
District of Columbia, and wound up pass- 
ing a bill which said “maybe.” We end- 
ed the month of September in another 
display of raw courage by voting to in- 
crease the compensation of all Federal 
employees, after first voting to eliminate 
Congressmen. 

October found us still hard at it. We 
amended the Public Health Service Act 
in order to provide grants for the estab- 
lishment of medical library services and 
facilities. We passed a bill providing for 
the beautification of highways con- 
structed with Federal funds by eliminat- 
ing billboards and screening or eliminat- 
ing junkyards within certain distances 
of such highways. We will hopefully 
wind up the session in the near future 
after passing the act establishing quotas 
for the import of sugar into the United 
States. 

It has been a fantastically busy year 
for Congress. We have had as of this 
date 367 rollcalls. Of these 193 were 
votes, and 174 simply quorums. I missed 
eight votes and nine quorum calls. While 
this constitutes a slippage in my attend- 
ance record, it is still substantially bet- 
ter than average, and I believe that the 
absences were justified. It has been a 
busy year for your Representative, also. 
Six out of eight missed votes and eight 
out of the nine missed quorum calls came 
in the month of June, when I was desig- 
nated chairman of a four-man special 
subcommittee of the Armed Services 
Committee to visit the fighting areas in 
Vietnam. The two other missed votes 
came when Mrs, Pike was in the hospital, 
and the other missed quorum call came 
when the Advisory Committee for the 
Fire Island National Seashore was being 
sworn in. 

The trip to Vietnam took us more than 
halfway around the world. We traveled 
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2,150 miles within Vietnam alone. 
ing all of the 
Pa a 
we fil 


ed a classified report which I like 
to think has been read by a few people. 
We must have done something right, for 
in August the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, the Honorable L. 
MENDEL Rivers, assigned to me the re- 
sponsibility of heading up a new sub- 
committee to investigate the adequacy of 
the air support which has been provided 
for our ground troops in Vietnam. This 
special subcommittee consists of nine 
Members of Congress, and has held hear- 
ings over the past month. We have 
heard witnesses ranging from the en- 
listed men who have served on the ground 
in Vietnam and who have called for air 
support, through the pilots who pro- 
vided, through the military and Depart- 
ment of Defense planners who have been 
developing our tactics for the present 
and are developing our plans for the 
future, and we wound up with a four-star 
Air Force general who has overall re- 
sponsibility for the Air Force in this im- 
portant field. All of our hearings were 
held behind closed doors. I can only 
say that they were so interesting I wish 
I could discuss them. 

The Special Investigating Subcommit- 
tee of the Armed Services Committee, 
of which I am the second ranking mem- 
ber, conducted several investigations and 

held several hearings this year—the most 
noteworthy of which involved the Aero- 
space Corp. of Los Angeles, Calif. Our 
report on the waste of taxpayers’ money 
incurred by the practices of this corpora- 
tion received national coverage includ- 
ing articles in both Time and Newsweek 
magazines and an editorial in the New 
York Times, and has already resulted in 
many changes in the operations of the 
corporation which will save the taxpay- 
ers hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
This Special Investigating Subcommittee 
has now been assigned the job of check- 
ing on the quantity and quality of our 
inventory stockpile of military goods at 
bases both within the United States and 
all around the world. This will involve 
a trip around the world some time dur- 
ing the period after Congress adjourns, 
and I will not pretend that this will be a 
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duty unmixed with pleasure. I concede 
that I am looking forward to it. 

During the Easter recess, I had the 
privilege of being designated as a repre- 
sentative of the U.S. Congress at a meet- 
ing of the Interparliamentary Union 
which was held in Dublin, Ireland, and 
Doris and I joined the representatives 
and the wives of the represenatives of the 
legislative bodies of some 70 different 
nations—both from the Western World 
and from the Communist world. . 

On the personal legislative front we 
were successful in having passed a bill to 
supplement last year’s Fire Island Na- 
tional Seashore. The bill which I spon- 
sored this year provided for the addition 
of the 611-acre William Floyd Estate to 
the Fire Island National Seashore. The 
owners of the estate had generously 
agreed to donate it to the Federal Gov- 
ernment retaining a 25-year lease of the 
property and the bill authorizing this ex- 
pansion of the Fire Island National Sea- 
shore was introduced on May 10, cleared 
subcommittee, full committee, House, 
Senate, and was signed by the President 
almost as soon as he came out of the 
ether on October 9. 

The Federal Government’s program of 
erosion control on the south shore of 
Long Island is proceeding on schedule. 
More than $5 million has been appro- 
priated for this project. More than $6 
million has been made available for the 
purchase of land on Fire Island and for 
the development of the National Sea- 
shore Park and dredging operations 
funded by the Fedral Government have 
been conducted on both the north and 
south shores of Long Island. 

The above constitute the more news- 
worthy activities in which our office was 
engaged this year. The less newsworthy 
but perhaps more important activities of 
our office continued to be the handling of 
as many as 200 individual letters and 
phone calls each day from the more than 
half million residents of our district. My 
staff of five full-time secretaries and two 
part-time assistants was kept busy try- 
ing to help thousands of individuals 
whose problems ranged from the simple 
job of procuring a Government publica- 
tion to the extremely complicated one of 
trying to cut through redtape in order to 
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help get a serviceman home from over- 
seas for a visit with a dying parent. We 
presently have 24 young men from the 
First Congressional District attending 
West Point, Annapolis; the Air Force 
Academy, and the Merchant Marine 
Academy, and we have already com- 
menced the processing of approximately 
100 applications from young men in our 
district who wish to compete for appoint- 
ment to the academies next year. 

In all of the daily cases involving prob- 
lems of immigration, student loans, de- 
layed mails, social security benefits, vet- 
erans’ pensions, and income tax refunds, 
I have been greatly aided by and I am 
deeply indebted to a dedicated and hard- 
working staff whose ingenuity sometimes 
exceeds my own, and a wife and three 
children who have not only learned not 
to act surprised on those rare occasions 
when father comes home, but who have 
also become quite expert at keeping com- 
plicated telephone messages straight. 

We have tried to keep in close touch 
with our district through weekly radio 
broadcasts over eight radio stations and 
a weekly newspaper column mailed to 
every newspaper in the district, and we 
are grateful to those radio stations which 
have broadcast our reports and to those 
newspapers which have printed the col- 
umn as a public service. We have 
stopped worrying about those hardy few 
papers which even after 5 years find the 
prospect of carrying a weekly column by 
& Democratic Congressman too danger- 
ously subversive to contemplate. Both 
broadcasts and columns will be discon- 
tinued when Congress adjourns. 

While I have generally supported the 
program of President Johnson, there 
have been frequent occasions, such as the 
$840 million Appalachia bill, the $5.7 bil- 
lion agriculture appropriation to finance 
farm subsidies, the $8.2 billion housing 
and rent subsidy program, the extension 
of the Area Redevelopment Agency, and 
the $3.25 billion program for expanding 
the Area Redevelopment and Emergency 
Public Works programs, when I felt that 
we had gone too far in new programs and 
voted no.“ 

A more complete voting record on the 
major issues of the Ist session of the 89th 
Congress follows: 


Date Issue 
1965 
Yan. 4 | Election of Spenker. (McCormack 289; Ford 139.)__ feces 5 . 
Jan. 4 Direct Speaker to seat 5 ——— * ea 270, nay 149. 8 E „ 
Jan. 4 Adopt new House rules. (Yea 224, nay An. 
Jan. 25 | Recommit e Boy a gee gy for | Neal 1965 for | Department of Agriculture, with instructions to report back with amendment prohibiting 
agricultural exports rab Repnblic, (Yea 204, nay 177.) 
Feb. 9 Eliminate requirement peter Reserve maintain gold certifieite reserves of not lees than 25 percent of deposits. (Yea 300, nay 2.) Tea. 
Feb. 17 Extend Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 1966-68. (Yea 302, may Gl. J „„ „ Yea. 
Feb, 25 | Authorize $370,000 for investigation expense, House Un-American Activities ttee. (Yea 300, nay 20.) Yea. 
Mar, 3 | Authorize 940,000,000 to aid Ppaluchia, (Ven 257, nay 108.) „ „„ Nay. 
Mar. 10 | Extablish Federal controls over numifacture and salo barbiturates and amphetamines, (Nea 402, nay 0) Yea, 
Mar. 26 | Improve educational quality Nation's cloimentary and secondary schools. (Ven 263, may 188.) „ „„ „ 441 Yea. 
Mar. 21 E eT Administration on Aging in Dopartincnt of Health, Education, and Welfare to holp older persons through grants to States. (Yea 396, Yea. 
nay 
Mar. 21 | Provide assistance to States to develop Federal-State water resources developinent programs. (Yea 383, nay )))) Ten. 
Apr. 1 Extend Manpower Development and Eraining Act 2 more yoars. (Vea 205, nay 0. 44 4„„„ͤ%%%᷑ð—5Ä1æ „ Yea. 
Apr. 4 | Provide for return of obscene mail matter through U.S. postal service, (Yea ROD TRY Bi) ri ce es _.| Yea. 
Apr. 8 Provide hospital care for the aging under social security, and voluntary health insurance 12 5 FPR 4 as Yea. 
Apr. 13 | Amend constitution mores for succession in causes of Presidential disability. (Yoa 368, wy Kara E eae cabal EEEn yI Ae E AA E ASETA Yea. 
Apr. 14 | Authorize $50,000 to House Un-American Activities Committee for investigation of Ku Klux (Yea 313, nay 43.) — o ce 
Apr. 27 | Authorize increase in U.S. ot A in International Monetary Fund. (Yea 301, nay .) hs nn en ne ene nen ne een ees Yea. 
Apr. 233 | Establish Federal Water Pollution Control Act to abate pollution and create mun icipal sewage treatment works. (Yea 306, nay d.) Yea. 
3 Extend health service programs for migraut workers and communities. (Yea 347, nay d.) mm Yea. 
May 1 Authorize assistance in initial cost of professional and technical personnel for community mental health centers. (Yea 380, nay 0. Yea: 
May 5 | Provide additional $700,000,000 for AAN military operations in southeast Asia. (Yes 408, Nay 7.) Yea: 
May 5 Authorize gy 400,000 for procurement of aircraft, m and ships for the military services. (Yea 396, nay 0. Yea. 
May 6 Aatborize $5, 183,844,850 for National Aeronautics and Space Administration program. (Yea 389, nay 11.) Yes. 
May 10 | Provide further eanstruction of health research facilities and research owt 70 to Public Health Service. en SH, nay 4. Yea. 
May 20 | Authorize $2,555,521,000 for Atomic Energy Commission. (Yea 382, may 12222 ᷣœ.) ꝗ é» ꝗꝗꝗꝗ eee Yea. 
25 | Authorize $3,367,670, 000 for foreign aid in fiscal 1906. (Yea 240,88514V6r————— Tes. 
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Issue 


1966 
May 2 Anpe eee eee Ahn . .... — — NER 
June 1 d pe be oal Mine Safety Act to provide further for prevention of So coke in coal mines. 
June 2 STEAN Federa) 85 taxes over next 3 years, resulting in — elimination by 1969. (Yea 401, nay 6.) 2 
June 8 Extend Export Control Act to June 30, 1969. (Yea . nay 1.) 2-2 Yea, 
Juno 9 | Increase public debt limit to $328,000,000,000 through June Et (Yen 220; nay 165.) 0 . Yea. 
June 9 | Permit USIA to show film about President. Kennedy through educational and commer Yea, 
June 23 1 8 * 244,000 to Dopartnont of Defense for fiscal 1966. (Yea 407, nay 0.) Yea. 
June 24 Ares Redo yolopment AC for. 2monthe.: (You 2, pay 367.) 56 oe ea ee gue. Nay. 
June 28 er ront a hes for moderate income family housing; extend urban renewal. (Yea 245, nay 100.) Nay. 
July 9 Voting Rights Act of 1965; ban on use of poll taxes. (Yea 383, nay 85.) „„ Yea. 
July 13 | Require cigarette packages be labeled hazardous to health. Vea: 906; RY NOD), 2s E secant toe Yes. 
July 14 | Provide for minting of es and quarters without sliver; { dollurs 40 paroni silver. (Yea 255, nay 151.). Yea. 
July 2 | Provide average 10.6 percent pay increase for the military. coe 410, nay Yea. 
July 22 Authorize $1,900,000,000 for antipoverty = (Yea 245, nay 158.) Patred for. 
July 26 | Adopt open rule for consideration of sec. 14(b) of of att Hartley A Act. Yea. 
July 28 | Repeal sec. 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act permitting State right-to-work laws. 203.) Yea. 
Ang. 2 Authorize a) fonment of $3,000,000,000 to States in fiscal 1967 for Interstate Highway System. (Fes 314, nay 11. — — Yea. 
Aug. 2 Provide Federal support for xT for loca] law enforcement personnel. BU Ol DAY. 0) a soe AE E Dantes oadak pense ioee Yea, 
Aug. 3 Increase pensions for retired Federal employees and their survivors. (Yea 306, nay 0.) Yea. 
Aug. 4 sete ee gm gerne changes in charters of International Bank Tor Reconstruction and Development and the International Financo Corpora- | Yea. 
K en nay 
Ang. 72 a Ec ation Tax Extension Act of 1965 to July 31, 1967, and broaden coverage to include purchases by Americans of foreign bonds. | Yea. 
en 274, ns; 
Ang, 10 Amend Universal “hn e and Service Act of 1951 making it crime to knowingly — . 9 or mutilate draft card. sie 3 D Yea, 
Aug. 12 | Establish 5-year, $3,250,000,000 program of grants and loans for public works to sid economically 8 8 Nay. 
Aug. 16 Somas z on certain forms of nickel until July 1, 1907; authorize President to grant extension 0 free treatment 7 that date. (Yea | Yea. 
nay 
Aug. 16 ral Let a Bi Commission with broad powers over professional boxing. 285 c 22 2 Yea. 
Aug. 19 | Establish —.— cotton, wool , dairy, an and feed grain price sup Pod Be Ges SAS ERG NEES acne aboard e S enone tba Nay. 
Aug. 24 | Kecommit bill to appropriate 8172 „181,00 supplemental fun 5 and secondary education activities, recruitment Nay. 
of ural workers, heart ase, cancer, and stroke programs. 
Aug, 25 | E te national origins . system and sot new geveral priori {ssion of . to the United States. (Yea 318, nay 98.) Yea, 
Aug. 26 3 & assistance to Institutions of higher ester: rag! aoe students in attendance. (Yea 368, nay en. 
Aug. 30 Authorize F ald to public elementary and secondary schools affected Jee Yes. 
Aux. 31 | Authorize President to remove tariff duties on Canadian automobiles and parts. ree po St) EN Re er a ee Yea. 
Sept. 1 7 Fant 3 rec Feasa! grants for construction of teaching facilities for Yea, 
en 840, nay 
Sept. 2 | Authorize Secretary of Commerce to conduct — — 000,000 research project in 3 — —— Yes. 
Rept, 7 8 $i ron aaa for construction at military bases at bia and a a ea S47, ni me Yea. 
Sept. 7 ments to veterans with 8 ted disabilities. en 318, nay Yea. 
Bept. 7 r 1 5 Commission w Enforcement. (Yea 339, nay 0. Yea. 
Sept. 8 Appropriate $3,285,000,000 for foreign assistance and ie, 453,000 for re. programs. ea 230, = Ob ERS — IEA GY Yea. 
Sept. 15 | Recommit bill Sabine a National Foundation on ee aas and Humanities. (Yea 128, 32 251.) ter passed by voice vote.) Nay. 
Sept. 17 | Adopt resolution dismissing challange to 1964 election — 7 — issixsippi Freedom Party. N Yea. 
Sept. 20 | Authorize $10,000 life insurance program for members of armed services on active duty. (Wea 302, tay 0) — — ———— Yea. 
Sopt, 20 | Adopt resolution expressing sense of House that any 1 or more W Hemisphere countries could take steps to forestall or combat Communist | Yea. 
intervention in any American state in Western Hemisphere. (Yea 312, nay &2.) 
Sept, 21 | Extablish Federal Water 8 Control Administration , Increase grants for eorutruetlon of municipal sewage treatment works, (Tea 381, nay 0. -| Yea, 
Sopt. 22 | Authorize constraction, repair . ofrivers and harbors. (Yeo 207, nay 188.) nee nnn ee Yea. 
Sept. 23 | Amend Consolidated Administration Act of 1961 by providing new program of $55,000,000 annually in grants to develop watersupply | Yea. 
teen aa renal areas. (Yoa 326, nay 10.) 
Sept. 24 | Control air pollution and sutharize $92 000 from 1966-09 for research in disposal of solid wastes, (Yea 294, nay d. ee Yea; 
Sept. 27 | Discharge Rules Committee from fi ‘consideration of — 2 ppe IR for the District ot Columbia, Pera 213, 1 5 DEAS REE AN a Nay. 
Sep. 29 | Adopt Sisk substitute to home rule bill providing for tana ofa Charter Board and referendum ea a nay 174.) Yea. 
Pep. 30 Amend bill pada enon alary increase of ae ee on yees, to 790 pay increase to Members fanidagi (Yea 238, nay 140.)__ Yea. 
Eep. 30 | Authorize N for Federal emp GOTO NAR To a pass iin fd Steg fs Ga See haan a Lae eens es Yea. 
Oct. 3 | Amend conferen report on ooh es ald, p 22 ald to nations Drea in commerce with North Vietnam, (Yea 164, nay 174 Yea. 
Oct, 1 | Amend Public Healt nag pe Act to provide grants 7 E medical library services and facilities. (Yea 206, nay 3.) Yea. 
Oct. 7 | Highway Beautification OC TOOGL- CY ORDER; RAF LOB.) Sa oe ei ne hewn eee naam S Yea. 
Oct. 13 | Establish sugar quotas for ‘domestic and foreign ponte (CX Om DMB; DAF HTJ ———T—T——— Nay. 


Happy Birthday, Ike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr, COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, today 
we are happy to join all America in pay- 
ing tribute to President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower on his 75th birthday. Our tribute 
te Ike is indeed genuine. Today Ameri- 
cans continue to turn to him for his 
wealth of knowledge, comprehension of 
our current problems, and advice—which 

regularly sought by our current 
President. 

General Eisenhower's policy of waging 
peace and prosperity with all its result- 
ing success, can be easily seen by ex- 
amining his 8 years as President of the 
United States. 

In celebration of his birthday, all 
Americans should heed his timely warn- 
ings and halt the deterioration of our 
Nation’s moral fiber. We can all learn 
from Ike’s outstanding life in public sery- 
ice and dedication to the country he be- 


leves in and loves. Also, we can look 
forward to continued service from this 
American patriot and the opportunities 
of pledging ourselves to the high ideals 
for which he stands. 


It’s Cooperative Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
the month of October has been pro- 
claimed as Cooperative Month by the 
Governors of nine Midwest States. In 
commemoration of this designation, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives an editorial which appeared 
in the Davenport, Iowa, Times Democrat 
on October 9, 1965. Guest editorialist, 
Dwain Swanson, manager of the Eld- 
ridge, Iowa Cooperative Co., gives an ex- 
cellent description of the role of the 


farmers’ cooperative organizations in the 
national economy. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

It's COOPERATIVE MONTH 

Our guest editoralist today is Dwain 
Swanson, manager of the Eldridge Coopera- 
tive Co. October has been designed as Co- 
operative Month and he describes the part 
the farmers’ cooperative organizations play 
in the national economy. 

The month of October has been officially 
recognized as Cooperative Month by the Gov- 
ernors of nine Midwest States. 

These Governors and many other officials 
have endorsed this proclamation because 
they have recognized the contribution co- 
operatives have made to our agriculture in 
America. 

As a manager of a local farmers’ coopera- 
tive organization, the Eldridge Cooperative 
Co., in Eldridge, it is a privilege for me to 
express my views on the importance of our 
rural farmer cooperatives today. 

Many of these local farmer cooperatives 
were originally organized by a small group 
of dedicated farmers, because they wanted a 
business that was to serve their needs and 
interest first. They wanted ownership of a 
local business for grain markets, their farm 
supplies, such as feed, seed, fertilizer, and so 
forth, and to build their own facilities for 
servicing these needs. 

These cooperatives have given the farmers 
large-scale power for the products 
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they produce and also provide for efficient 
volume purchases of the supplies and serv- 
ices so necessary in farming today. Many 
farmers are members of more than one co- 
operative. Other cooperatives were organized 
for special needs, such as milk marketing 
and processing cooperatives and rural elec- 
tric supply cooperatives. 

Farmers have advanced intellectually by 
working together because many of the abil- 
ities which farmers and their families have 
today were not learned in school, but are 
the product of working with their neighbors 
in building these cooperatives. 

They, as members of these cooperatives are 
completely reesponsible for electing quall- 
fied directors, who also must be farm pro- 
ducers, and the members must finance the 
business. They supply the needed money by 
buying a membership and buying and sell- 
ing farm products and supplies at their co- 
operative. 

Throughout the Midwest in many rural 
communities, a farmers cooperative com- 
pany will be the largest business in town. 
Cooperatives are not only helping preserve 
our family farms but also many small towns 
by creating an ive business image as 
well as the financial contribution with taxes. 
Also; cooperatives, by law, return their year- 
ly profits to the members in the form of 
dividends, which also add a great deal to our 
local community stability. 

To cite an example of this, the members 
of the Eldridge Cooperative Co. received well 
over $1 million in dividends from the years 
1936 through 1964. In every case, the sav- 
ings or profits earned by a cooperative actu- 
ally belong to the individual owner-custom- 
er themselves. In this way, the cooperative 
organization is a deeply rooted part of our 
American free enterprise system. 

To further explain how a local cooperative 
operates, I will briefly explain the Eldridge 
Cooperative Co. organization. 

This cooperative has been in business 56 
years, and has a current membership of about 
800. There are two classes of memberships, 
class A and B. The class A members are 
active farm producing members and are the 
only members with voting privileges and eli- 

“gible to hold office as a director. Class B 
members are nonfarm producing members, 
and have no voting privileges, but share in 
the profits or dividends equally with class 
A members. 

Dividends are earned according to the 
amount of business transacted during the 
fiscal year. Almost 95 percent of the an- 
nual business volume is done by members. 

Its operations are directed by a board of 
nine directors, all local farmers. The com- 
pany employs 20 full-time employees and 
some additional part-time help. Its primary 
business functions are, grain buying and 
selling, custom milling service, retail feed, 
seed, farm chemicals and fertilizers, lumber 
and hardware of all kinds. 

I'm sure you will agree, that cooperatives 


and enduring and give the community well- 
rounded economic vigor. $ 


Press and Public Are Partners in Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most distinguished 
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newspapers serving my district, the 
Maryville-Alcoa Times, recently pub- 
lished an editorial concerning the press 
of this country and its relationship with 
the public. 

I think this editorial is of interest and 
importance to all Members, regardless 
of political affiliation, and it is a clear, 
concise statement on this subject. 

My congratulations to the Maryville- 
Alcoa Times, and the continual dedica- 
tion of this newspaper to the principle of 
freedom, 

The article follows: 

From the Maryville-Alcoa Times, 
Oct. 11, 1965] 
Press AND PUBLIC ARE PARTNERS IN FREEDOM 


One of the reasons why this country has 
been able to support a Government of one 
type for so long has been the fact that all 
attempts to muzzle the press of the Nation 
have failed. Our free society still operates 
because no government officials can achieve 
control of the press. The public’s right to 
know has never been legally abridged. 

It has been said by some public officials 
that the public does not need to know what 
they do but this is the same thing as saying 
that the public should not be permitted to 
learn what their elected officials are doing 
with public funds and authority. The need 
is there and no official has ever gone to court 
and won a decision which gives him author- 
ity to withhold information of public affairs 
from the press and, thus, the people. 

Censorship of the news about the public’s 
business has been tried at all levels of gov- 
ernment but no self-appointed censor has 
ever been accepted by the taxpayers. When 
he attempts this, he is violating the trust of 
the people who elected him and who pay his 
salary. 

This newspaper has been subject to some 
criticism in the past by public officials who 
felt that the newspaper simply published an 
event of public interest and concern simply 
to gain controversy. We have consistently 
rejected the idea that something should not 
be printed because it was controversial and 
because some public official did not want to 
take a controversial stand. 

There is seldom an issue on which the 
public would not support a public official if 
the public could ascertain all the facts re- 
lating to the case. However, many officials, 
in an attempt to sell their side of the issue, 
fail to relate all the facts. The public, in 
finding many of these oversights as it is more 


likely to than not, arrives at a decision that 


he had something to hide and consequently 
will oppose the official who shades his pub- 
lished account, 

This is National Newspaper Week and a 
time for all newsmen, ourselves included, to 
rededicate ourselves to the job of keeping 
the public's business public. Our readers 
this year are acknowledged partners in the 
guardian role in the ever-vigilant task of 
keeping our freedoms clear of all encroach- 
ments. 


The Home News—A Great Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1965 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the newspapers of this Nation are ob- 
serving National Newspaper Week. 

Joining this celebration is the Home 
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News, of New Brunswick, N.J.—a great 
newspaper. 

Patricia Ferrara wrote an excellent 
article in the Sunday Home News of 
October 10, 1965, entitled “Johnson Pays 
Tribute to Newspapers—Partners in 
Freedom.” 

The remarkable history, growth and 
philosophy of the Home News is con- 
tained in the article and I would like to 
insert it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
so that my colleagues can also read and 
enjoy it. 

The article follows: 

JOHNSON Pays TRIBUTE ro NEWSPAPERS— 
PARTNERS IN FREEDOM 
(By Patricia Ferrara) 

The Home News today joins thousands of 
daily and weekly newspapers throughout the 
country in the 1965 celebration of National 
Newspaper Week, which will continue. 
through October 16. 

The theme for the observance is News- 
papers and Readers—Partners in Freedom.” 

One of the major State observances will be 
a seminar under the sponsorship of Mutual 
Benefit Life Friday at the firm's home office 
in Newark. 

EXPRESSING OPINION 


One of the most important roles of a news- 
paper is the public service of expressing 
opinion and often influencing public opin- 
fon. Many persons do not know the differ- 
ence between news and editorial comment. 
The real reason for editorial opinion is to 
make readers think so they can act intelli- 
gently on a basis of fact, Judgment, and 
understanding. 

The Home News, a Boyd family-owned en- 
terprise since 1879, is the oldest such daily in 
New Jersey and one of the most venerable in 
this tradition in the United States. It con- 
tinues steadfastly In the camp of independ- 
ent journalism. 

President Johnson this week paid tribute 
to the Nation’s newspapers by citing the in- 
dispensible role of our free press in the every- 
day life of our beloved Nation.” 

UP TO PEOPLE 


He declared it was up to the people to 
safeguard “the freedom of our papers to in- 
quire, to criticize, to express divergent views 
and to stand as sentinels for the public 
wherever the public's business is being trans- 
acted. If we fail to defend the freedom of 
our press, we neglect our own.” 

In a democracy, the newspaper, through 
the news pages as well as the editorial page, 
can act as the conscience of the community 
when evil forces threaten. 

National Newspaper Week is a concentrated 
effort to explain the functions of a newspaper. 
To inform, to interpret, to entertain—this 
is the role of the American press. Its foun- 
dation is the first amendment's guarantee of 
freedom of the press. 


STRONG LINK 


American newspapers are a strong link in 
the chain of defense of our way of life, and 
the Home News is a vital part of this link. 
Its presses can turn out 46,000 48-page papers 
in an hour, 

Circulation of the daily paper has risen 
through the years. from the time an Irish im- 
migrant named Hugh Boyd achieved owner- 
ship from the founders who had started the 
newspaper 10 months before, on February 1, 
1879. Circulation at that time was less than 
400. Today it stands at over 50,000. 

Boyd died in 1923 at the age of 79. The 
Home News Publishing Co., incorporated in 
1908, next was headed by a son, William 
Butler Boyd. Another son, Arthur Hugh 
Boyd, was managing editor. 

When William Butler Boyd died in 1933, 
a third son, Elmer Beattie Boyd, became pub- 
lisher, He died 10 years ago at the age of 74. 
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Hugh N. Boyd, son of William Butler Boyd, 
became publisher of the newspaper and pres- 
ident of the publishing company upon the 
death of his uncie. His son, William M. 
Boyd, represents the fourth generation of the 
family. Mrs. Victor F. Ridder and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Martin, mother and sister of the pub- 
Usher, have been associated with the paper 
since 1933. 

The original plant at Hiram and Dennis 
Streets, was superseded by a larger building 
at Church Street. Later the company built 
its modern, spacious present quarters at 123 
How Lane. 


Blue Key Honor Fraternity Address of 
Senator Richard B. Russell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
the fine remarks made by Senator RICH- 
ARD B. RUSSELL at the homecoming ban- 
quet of the Blue Key Honor Fraternity 
at the University of Georgia, in Athens, 
on Friday, October 8. The occasion was 
organized by Tucker Dorsey, general 
chairman of the banquet committee, and 
Franklin Freeman, president of Blue 
Key Honor Fraternity: 

REMARKS or SENATOR RICHARD B. RUSSELL, oF 
GEORGIA, BEFORE BLUE KEY HONOR FRATER- 
NITY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, ATH- 
ENS, OCTOBER 8, 1965 


Athens in autumn must evoke moments of 
nostalgia for all of us who love the univer- 
sity and who look back upon our days here 
as among the happiest of our lives. 

Even before the days of discotheques and 
the time when everyone is go-go or trying to 
get where the action is, life around the arch 
was not too hard to take. The Charleston 
of yesteryear may have given way to the frug 
and the watusi, but we still thrill at the toll 
of the chapel bell and at the rending of a 
Georgia yell. Ian't it pleasant to contem- 
plate that this fall we have good reason to 
expect the chapel bell to be tolled much more 
often than it has in the last decade? 

I can tell you as one Bulldog rooter that 
for the past three Saturdays the bell has 
been heard all the way to Washington—last 
Saturday in particular. There are, I am 
sure, quite a few public officials in Georgia 
tonight who are glad that Vince Dooly is not 
running for office. 

As undergraduates, many of us tndulged in 
Walter Mitty-like vignettes of the future in 
which we were the central figure in a tri- 
umphant return to the scene of our student 
pranks. Each of us might have a different 
definition of a triumphant return, but I as- 
sure you, it is highly pleasing to me to re- 
turn tonight under the auspices of Blue Key, 
a fraternity that emphasizes service and 
progress, 

Campus organizations come and go, lead- 
ers change, and forms of student activity are 
altered. But as long as I have known any- 
thing about Georgia, Blue Key's reputation 
and contributions have been outstanding, I 
am flattered by your invitation and honored 
by your award. 

I have always held a deep and abiding in- 
terest for the university—my alma mater— 
and for all other institutions of higher 
learning throughout Georgia. 

It is an article of my faith that the destiny 
of our beloved State—the hopes and dreams 
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for a beckoning tomorrow—lle largely in the 
hands of our and universities. For 
it is these citadels of learning that bear the 
challenging responsibility for molding and 
developing Georgia's greatest resource—our 
young men and women, 

In looking back on my tenure as Governor 
of Georgia, I believe the most enduring ac- 
complishment of my administration was the 
reorganization of the then autonomous State 
colleges into a unified university system 
under the board of regents. This reorgani- 
zation laid the foundation for what I truly 
believe stands today as one of the foremost 
university systems in the Nation. 

During my years in the Senate, I have 
continued to labor and to fight for the cause 
of higher education in Georgia. I am ex- 
tremely proud of the Federal research proj- 
ects and facilities that I have been able to 
help channel to this and other campuses 
over the State. These research efforts serve 
both to augment our existing academic assets 
and to open the doors to new opportunities 
to all our people. 

I must say, however, that I share the feel- 
ing that has been expressed by Dr. Ader- 
hold and others that the South has not par- 
ticipated to the extent it should in Federally 
financed university research. There are a 
number of reasons advanced to try to ex- 
plain this, but none of them are satis! 
tome. I believe that it not only is right and 
just but in the national interest for the 
South to share fully and fairly in the re- 
search pie. 

I can assure this audience—and I can as- 
sure those in Washington who determine 
the disposition of the research money—that 
I will overlook no opportunity to advance 
Georgia’s interest in this regard as vigor- 
ously as I know how. 

The session of Congress now drawing to a 
close undoubtedly will become famous—or 
perhaps infamous to some—for many acts 
of commission or omission. But I believe 
in the judgment of history the passage of 
the Higher Education Act will rank as the 
most significant college-aid legislation to 
come from Congress in the last century. 

My vote for this bill gave me as much 
pride and satisfaction as any I have cast in 
a long time. The bill as passed by the 
Senate authorized almost 7,000 college 
scholarships for deserving Georgia students 
during the first year alone. The number 
undoubtedly will be increased in subsequent 
years. In addition, the bill would estab- 
lish a new program to guarantee college loans 
to many other students. 

The scholarships and the guaranteed loans 
this legislation provides will carry us further 
toward the objective of having a student's 
intellect and ability—not the income of his 
parents—become the test of college admis- 
sion, 

There are a number of other features of 
the bill that provide employment opportuni- 
ties for students, improve library and other 
plant facilities, and create teaching fellow- 
ships to further postgraduate study. All 
told, Georgia stands to receive a minimum of 
$12 million the first year if the bill becomes 
law—which I believe it will. 

Even without this most recent assist to 
college education, you have only to compare 
registration figures and to observe expand- 
ing classroom and dormitory facilities at 
Athens and elsewhere to know that in quan- 
tity, at least, much has been accomplished. 

It is not an exaggeration to state that 
in the 1970's a bachelor's degree will be no 
more dsitinguishing than a high school di- 
ploma was in the 1930's. I would express a 
word of caution to those who might look 
upon a college education as merely a pre- 
requisite to employment and a multiplier of 
lifetime earnings. For in filling jobs or in 
making promotions in the future, the choice 
for employers more and more will be among 
many college graduates, instead of between 
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a college graduate and a high school gradu- 
ate 


This brings me to one of the points I hope 
to make in these brief comments. 

There is, of course, a fundamental dif- 
ference between education and training. We 
need plenty of both; the price of our at- 
tempts to encourage young people to aspire 
to a college education may be the creation 
of a false impression that those who make 
their living in the trades or serv- 
ices are barred from a full, productive and 
happy life. Here, I think we might profit 
from a healthy dose of the pride that our 
friends in Europe feel in p the same 
vocation their forefathers have followed for 
generations. 

I believe there is a good deal more to 
education than spending 4 years in class 
and in having a good memory at examina- 
tion time. 

Discipline and training contribute to edu- 
cation, to be sure. But the essence of edu- 
cation in its true sense is the stimulation 
of creative mental activity—the kind that 
applies the experience of other civilizations 
in seeking new answers and novel solutions 
to today’s complex problems. In à sense, 
the mark of a truly educated man should 
be as much an analytical attitude and an 
inquiring state of mind as a dexterity to 
apply a discipline uncritically. 

The size of today’s student bodies im- 
mensely complicates the problem of real 
teaching. My observations are those of only 
an interested layman, not a professional edu- 
cator. But I fear we have not yet found 
the means for identifying, adequately recog- 
nizing, and paying those really skilled in 
teaching. Until we do, many of the most 
competent teachers will, for reasons of eco- 
nomic necessity, continue to be lost to re- 
search, consulting, publishing, administra- 
tion, and other more remunerative pursuits. 

Having dwelt for perhaps too long on 
weighty imponderables, may I turn for a 
moment to another consequence of mass 
higher education. 

The traditional, and we hope, vanishing 
worry over whether the money is available to 
finance a college education is being suc- 
ceeded by a concern over whether a person 
can gain admission to the college of his 
choice or, indeed, to any college. 

Young students and their parents neces- 
sarily become preoccupied with grades, trans- 
cripts, aptitude results, and college board 
tests 


Even after admission academic pressures 
persist. I do not wish to be misunderstood 
on this point and I fear that my comments 
might easily be misconstrued, but I strongly 
feel that going to college should be fun and 
I earnestly hope that those of you enrolled 
here today may look back upon your under- 
graduate days with as much pleasure as 
graduates of earlier days. 

I feel confident that this is true and I 
am equally confident that when you graduate 
you will have had the benefit of a much 
richer educational experience than has been 
afforded in the past. 

Within the last year we have observed on 
Many campuses defiance and demonstra- 
tions. The causes of this student anarchy 
have been attributed to many factors, in- 
cluding the loss of personal identification 
in large student bodies and a reaction to 
the academic pressures I mentioned earlier. 

It is essential that students retain a status 
as human beings and not become a program 
card for a computer of the type we are 
warned not to fold, spindle, or mutilate. 
That, of course, is one of those objectives 
that it is easier to recognize than to achieve. 

I am sure Bill Tate continues to have a 
few problems now and then, but I am ex- 
tremely proud that there have been no re- 
ported insurrections in Athens. This is a 
tribute to the university officials, to the 
quality of our students, to the parents of 
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these students, and to such responsible 
campus organizations as Blue Key. 

I thank you again for your invitation and 
for the pleasure of being with you tonight. 


Rampart Dam, Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 


during the course of the House proceed- 
ing on October 12, our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Washington, Mr. Tom 
PELLY, expressed his opposition to the 
proposed Rampart Dam in Alaska. say- 
ing he has always believed “that one 
should not destroy something if the de- 
struction is wanton and unnecessary.” 
Though I agree with my distinguished 
colleague in opposing pointless destruc- 
tion of anything, I strongly dissent from 
his characterization of Rampart Dam as 
a proposal for wanton destruction and 
as an unnecessary project. 

I also disagree with Mr. Petty that 
the time is right—as I will explain in a 
moment—for him to draw final conclu- 
sions regarding the Rampart project. 

Although the gentleman is correct in 
saying that the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice expressed its opposition to Rampart, 
he did not point out that the Fish and 
Wildlife Service proposed a program to 
mitigate any losses of fish and wildlife 
that might occur incident to the con- 
struction of Rampart. He also failed to 
point out that in 1963 the Department 
of Interior reported the fact that near 
Bureau of Reclamation projects there 
had developed an unexpected increase of 
wildlife. 

Our colleague also failed to mention, 
in his overall evaluation of the Rampart 
project, that the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice was alone in recommending against 
Rampart while the other agencies of the 
Department of Interior were strongly 
recommending construction. Upon the 
release of the Department of Interior's 
massive field study in February of this 
year the New York Times reported that 
the study concluded that there is a 
definite market in sight for the power 
that would be generated by the Rampart 
project, and noted: 

Although the study does not commit the 
Federal Government to any position on the 
dam, the overall analysis of the voluminous 
report is optimistic. 


What is the Federal Government’s 
position on Rampart Dam? We will 
know by the end of the year. At that 
time a special task force appointed by 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall 
will report its analysis and evaluation 
of the field study. It is for this reason 
that I think the time is not right for 
the gentleman from Washington or 
others to weigh the merits of the pro- 
posed Rampart project or to prejudge 
and condemn the project on the basis 
of emotional opposition. 
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Since the gentleman’s evaluation is 
one sided, in that he cites only the re- 
port of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
and premature, in that the Interior De- 
partment’s evaluation of its massive field 
study is not yet completed, I am hopeful 
that my colleagues will not be prejudiced 
by his views, but will follow the doctrine 
of highest and best use when the time 
comes. 

The New York Times reported that 
“the overall analysis of the Department 
of Interior's voluminous report is opti- 
mistic.” 


A Wyoming Steel Mill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
98,000 square miles I represent—the State 
of Wyoming—America has one of its 
largest remaining bastions of untapped 
natural resources coupled with ample 
space for growth and development. This 
potential is further enhanced by the fact 
that Wyoming is serviced by the main 
arteries of all forms of transportation. 

These economic facts added to the ad- 
vantages of clear, fresh air and abundant 
pure water in America's great year-round 
recreation center make Wyoming partic- 
ularly attractive in this era of overcen- 
tralization in already crowded metropoli- 
tan areas. Leaders of industry will do 
themselves, their shareholders, and their 
employees a favor by carefully investi- 
gating this opportunity. 

A pet proposal of mine, which I am 
happy to advocate as a practical and 
economically sound project, is a modern 
steel mill. 

In the southwestern quadrant of Wyo- 
ming, Columbia-Geneva division of the 
United States Steel maintains a mine 
and plant which ships Wyoming ores to 
a smelter in Colorado. 

I therefore suggest, Mr. Speaker, that 
those corporations and individuals who 
are interested in the potential and 
growth of Wyoming—particularly United 
States Steel, Colorado Fuel & Iron, Union 
Pacific Railroad, Pacific Power & Light, 
leaders of private industry, public offi- 
cials and citizens in Wyoming and out— 
should give close and careful considera- 
tion to this proposal. 

My plan invisions the construction of 
the most modern possible steel mill by a 
new corporation in which each of the 
above-mentioned entities may own a pro- 
portionate share, may take a responsible 
seat on the directorship, contribute to the 
corporation management, and in this way 
give Wyoming its first steel-finishing 
plant and give impetus to its economic 
growth while taking advantage of its 
obvious potential. 

A plant of this kind would truly be a 
cooperative effort where private industry 
and government could put forth their 
best efforts for the benefit of all con- 
cerned and engage in an adventure which 
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would be both worthy in humanitarian 
terms and profitable to its owners while 
assuring the productive development of 
natural resources so prominent within 
the State of Wyoming. 

Because Wyoming’s mountains still 
contain an abundance of raw metals and 
of strategic materials to national de- 
fense—particularly to the fabrication of 
jet engines and to metals used in the 
space age program—it would appear to 
me that this program merits Govern- 
ment cooperation and I should think the 
Department of Defense would be par- 
ticularly interested in such a plant. As 
evidence of public interest and support 
of my proposal, I include recent editorials 
of the Casper Star-Tribune and the 
Sheridan Press in the Appendix of the 
Record. I want to reemphasize my will- 
ingness to discuss this project with any 
interested parties at their convenience 
anywhere, at any time, to assure them 
of my interest. 

The articles referred to follow: 

[From the Casper (Wyo.) Star-Tribune, 

Oct. 8, 1965] 
Wuy Nor a MiL? 


As Wyoming seeks further development of 
industry, the proposal for a steel mill in this 
State ought not to be regarded as visionary. 
The suggestion has been made by Represent- 
ative Teno RONCALIO, of A 

RoNcCALIO notes that iron ore from Fremont 
and Platte Counties is taken out of State for 
final processing, and he suggests a steel mill 
somewhere in south-central Wyoming which 
could handle ore from both of these mines— 
that at Atlantic City and the one at Sunrise. 

The Columbla-Geneva division of United 
States Steel has a beneficlating plant at the 
Atlantic City site, and Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp. operates a similar system at Sunrise. 
These beneficiating, or upgrading plants are 
important to the State’s economy, getting 
rid of much of the dross before shipping out 
a higher grade of ore. The argument can be 
made that if it is practical to do this, why 
not go all the way and produce the finished 
product in Wyoming? 

There are some difficulties in the way, not 
the least of which is the fact that the ore is 
being shipped to well-established plants. 
Such adverse factors must be considered, but 
there should be many favorable aspects also 
which can be marshaled in argument. 

The economic wisdom of shipping out of 
the State anything which may be in the na- 
ture of excess material, that has no value in 
the final product, has for many years im- 
pressed a large segment of Wyoming resi- 
dents as questionable. Sending wool in the 
grease to Boston mills is a case in point. The 
situation regarding the oll industry has been 
too widely discussed in the last year or two 
to require further comment here. 

So long as the attitude persists that Wyo- 
ming is a province of industry, there can be 
only a feeling of frustration. Gradually, 
however, there has emerged a more positive 
attitude toward these problems. Congress- 
Man Roncatio’s proposal is deserving of the 
most serious study. 


[From the Sheridan (Wyo.) Press, Sept. 20. 
1965] 


Our oF THE MAZE 

Out of the maze of political verbiage that 
always comes with party conventions, comes 
a proposal voiced by U.S. Representative 
Teno RONCALIO that ought not to be lost 
in the crowd. 

At the Democratic convention held in Cas- 
per last week, Roncatio pointed out the 
necessity for Wyoming to keep the profit 
from its natural resources in the State. 
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Noting that iron ore from Atlantic City in 
Fremont County and from the Sunrise mine 
in Platte County is taken several hundred 
miles to out-of-State mills, RONCALIO pro- 
posed that a steel plant be located in the 
south central area of Wyoming to handle 
the ore from both mines. 

This idea has merit and ought to be in- 
vestigated by the Congressman, and he ought 
to have the full cooperation of State govern- 
ment and all its resources. 

It may not be immediately practical to 
establish such a plant, but for the future It 
may be quite practical. To make a study of 
the proposal now will certainly provide a map 
which will help in developing such an idea. 


Columbus Day Flag Raising Ceremony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, last Tues- 
day, Columbus Day, John F. Nave, act- 
ing commander of the John Vendetti 
Post No. 1, Italian American War Vet- 
erans of the United States, Syracuse, 
N.Y., gave the following address. The 
address was delivered at the Columbus 
Day fiag raising ceremony in Bennett 
Park in Syracuse, N.Y. I would like to 
insert this address in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp so that my colleagues may have 
the opportunity to profit from these re- 
marks as I have: 

On this Columbus Day morning of 1965 
a few of us have gathered here in Bennett 
Park on the north side of the city of Syra- 
cuse to pay homage to the flag of our coun- 
try in a flag raising ceremony. The flag will 
fly in front of the memorial on which is in- 
the names of about 5,000 Northside 
Syracusans who served honorably in World 
War II, some of whom gave their lives. 

Very few people in the community know 


fewer participate in the patriotic exercises 
commensurate with the occasions. 

Our busy schedules in daily life more often 
than not make us forgetful that we need 
patriotic exercises, Just as we do a certain 
amount of mental and physical exertion. 

This flag raising ceremony on Columbus 
Day 1965 is to give us a twofold reminder: 
that we live and prosper in the greatest 
country on earth and that it was made pos- 
sible by one of mankind’s greatest feats, the 
discovery of the Western Hemisphere by 
Christopher Columbus 473 years ago. 

In this year of 1965 we celebrated 189 years 
of freedom and independence as a sovereign 
nation. In all these years the flag has come 
to mean many things to many people. But 
here in front of the memorial in this small 
obscure and practically unknown park the 
roll cali of honor of the names of veterans 
who served so gloriously and honorably in 
our country's war of two decades ago in- 
dicates that the red of our flag was deepened 
by their heroism, the white made more spot- 
lessly pure, and the blue more glorified for- 
ever, 

To others, the flag of our country stands 
for allegiance, loyalty and honor. 

And to many others stil- justice. 


As many Americans so well know, October 
12 (Columbus Day) is still not a legal 
Federal holiday, 473 years after the discovery 
of the Western Hemisphere and 189 years of 
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the freedom and independence of our 
country. 

Let us hope and pray that not too many 
more Columbus Days will come to pass before 
we can proudly raise our flag on another legal 
Federal holiday—October 12 of each year. 

Christopher Columbus belongs to all 
Americans, and not just a selected few. Flag 
raising on Columbus Day—when it becomes 
a legal Federal holiday—will denote that a 
great justice has been finally accomplished. 

To this end we must dedicate ourselves. 

And so this flag raising ceremony we give 
in honor of three great things: God, country, 
and the discovery of America, and the men 
and women who have helped to preserve 
them. 

We cannot end on a higher note. 


Culver Salutes Collins Radio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, we in the 
Second District of Iowa are extremely 
proud of the achievements of the Collins 
Radio Co. In the space field, for exam- 
ple, Collins has participated as the prin- 
cipal communications supplier for all 
manned space programs to date, and, 
in fact, every American voice which we 
have heard transmitted from our space 
vehicles has been on Collins equipment. 

Of perhaps equal significance to the 
American people, however, are the re- 
cently announced figures indicating the 
remarkable success of the company’s cost 
reduction program. The serious efforts 
devoted to this objective throughout the 
entire organization have resulted in a 
net cost reduction of over $10 million 
in fiscal year 1965, nearly double the 
figure for fiscal year 1964. 

Beyond the managerial capability and 
operational efficiency which this substan- 
tial reduction clearly illustrates, the fig- 
ure most importantly represents a simi- 
lar cost savings to the company's gov- 
ernmental and commercial customers. 
As a tribute to these outstanding efforts, 
the Collins program has been cited for 
particular recognition by James E. Webb, 
Administrator of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, and the 
company has received the personal com- 
mendation of President Lyndon John- 
son. 

The success of these endeavors is de- 
pendent upon both the initiative and 
leadership of management and the in- 
terest and full participation of all the 
firm’s employees. This aggressive pro- 
gram and its proud results are one more 
notable reason why Collins Radio has 
risen to a position of leadership in the 
electronics industry. 

I am extremely pleased to call these 
worthy accomplishments to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, and I know they 
join with me in support of these con- 
tinued efforts by the Collins Radio Co. 
to promote greater efficiency and econ- 
omy in production, to insure maximum 
value to its customers, and to contribute 
positively to our Nation’s industrial 
strength. 
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Panama Canal Treaty Situation: Drive 
the United States Off the Isthmus? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in my 
statement to the press on September 27, 
1965, about the current treaty negotia- 
tions with the Republic of Panama, 
which was published in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of September 30, I 
stressed that under these treaties all civil 
activities of our Government in the U.S. 
Canal Zone would be scrapped; and laws 
made by the U.S. Congress would be sus- 
pended at any time by Panama. 


The U.S. governmental functions that 
would be taken over by Panama would 
include the courts, police and fire depart- 
ments, schools, roads, and public utili- 
ties, all of which are indispensable for 
the efficient maintenance and operation 
of the canal. Imagine, Mr. Speaker, U.S. 
citizens employed on the canal enter- 
prise being forced to put up with any 
system of laws administered under Pana- 
manian courts. They most positively 
would not and the attempt to do so could 
only result in them leaving the isthmus 
in droves, and all this because of policies 
of supine surrender to radical demands 
when there should have been fortitude. 
To many who have not studied the canal 
situation as I have done over a long pe- 
riod of years, some of my statements 
probably seemed grossly exaggerated or 
too fantastic to be true. Actually, my 
views have been conservative, for the 
movement to drive the United States off 
the isthmus is already underway. 

In order that the people of our coun- 
try and the Congress may know what is 
now transpiring on the isthmus, as re- 
vealed in the Spanish language news me- 
dia of Panama, I quote translations of 
recent excerpts from isthmian news- 
papers and other sources: 

Panama City Radio Mia, September 25: 
Commentator Luis Restrepo says in regard 
to the joint Robles-Johnson announcement 
that this is not a moment for euphoria and 
Panama must remember the issue of the 
fiags. “We made the same mistake be- 
cause we believed that the word of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, when he ordered the hoist- 
ing of the Panamanian flag, meant our 
sovereignty was going to be recognized as 
a fact.” He says that the result of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's order was the January 
9 riots. The United States can do what it 
wants because it has the power, the bay- 
onets, the tanks, the soldiers, and the ma- 
chineguns. “It is only logical that in order 
for Panamanian sovereignty to be effective, 
the Canal Zone territory must be Incorpo- 
rated into the geography of the Republic. 
There will be no Canal Zone, no courts, no 
police, no different laws in the Canal Zone. 
This is how sovereignty works. When we 
have effective sovereignty, we will extend 
the city, will construct in, and absorb, An- 
con, Balboa, all those areas. That is what 
we think the President has meant to say.” 

Restrepo also comes out against military 
bases on Panamanian soil. He calis them 
a symbol of the “imposition of another gov- 
ernment in our territory. If the Panama 
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Canal must be defended, we Panamanians 
should be defending the canal because this 
belongs to the Panamanians regardless of 
who built it.” 

Panama RPC Circuit, September 25: Jorge 
Carrasco comments that the abrogation of 
the 1903 treaty and the negotiation of a new 
one to replace it should satisfy the Pana- 
manian youth, particularly the students who 
shared in the sacrifices. He says Pan- 
amanians cannot conceive of a new sea level 
canal without a new treaty doing away with 
the shame and injustice of the 1903 treaty. 

Panama City Aeropuerto, September 25: 
This station says that if there is to be a new 
treaty it is obvious that the 1903 treaty 
must be abrogated. “As for sovereignty, 
how is Panamanian sovereignty to operate? 
Will the U.S. courts of justice be eliminated? 
Will the US. military direction be elim- 
inated or will the defense of the canal be 
of an international type?” The commenta- 
tor feels that the Panamanian people are 
not represented in the negotiations and that 
the negotiations are progressing too slowly. 

Panama City Radio Aeropuerto, September 
27: This station comments that the man in 
the street does not understand the language 
used in the joint agreement (between Pan- 
ama and the United States). Panamanians, 
however, do not fo: the US. House of 
Representives’ resolution patronizing Teddy 
Roosevelt’s big stick policy by trying to jus- 
tify an invasion of any Latin American coun- 
try whenever it is felt that such action is 
called for or when U.S. interests are threat- 
ened. The commentator wonders why the 
Panama National Assembly has not issued a 
statement in regard to this resolution. 

Panama City Televisora Nacional, Septem- 
ber 27: In commenting on the joint Robles- 
Johnson announcement of treaty negotation 
progress, this station says that “Panama is 
now at the same point where the founders 
of the Republic were but with the advantage 
on her side of 62 years of hard and cruel ex- 
periences which have shown us that the Pan- 
amanian interpretation of an agreement is 
not always accepted by the United States. 

La Hora, September 28, in the news col- 
umns: Under the heading “Historical Re- 
sponsibility—Arnulfo Arias Calls for a United 
Front,” a front-page story says the Pana- 
meñista Party issued a manifesto strongly 
censuring the joint statements on progress 
of negotiations for a new Canal treaty be- 
tween the United States and Panama. Never 
before had the Panamefiismo called for a 
united front. The Panamefiista manifesto 
says an endeavor is being made “to deceive 
the people with a new treaty that is provi- 
sional and transitory.” The January 9, 10, 
and 11, 1964, riots are termed a slap in the 
face by the Panama people against the inept 
and incapable governing classes. The Pan- 
amefilsta manifesto says: “In the interna- 
tional agreements it is necessary to speak 
clearly and to place the cards on the table. 
The patriotic feeling of the Panamanian have 
been insulted and once more legitimate aspi- 
rations have been smashed without further 
thinking and with preconceived designs.” 
The complete manifesto appears on page 2. 

Columnists; Thelma King says that the 
joint Johnson-Robles declaration is a typical 
case of how the U.S. Government operates. 
The U.S. Intelligence service advised the U.S. 
Government that there might be danger of 
riots like the ones in January 1964 if the 
negotiations matter was to be submitted to 
the Panama National Assembly in October. 
As a result, the joint statement was born, 
She asks why the joint statement, after say- 
ing the 1903 treaty will be abolished, said 
that the sovereignty of the Republic of Pan- 
ama will be effectively recognized. If Pan- 
ama’s sovereignty in the Canal Zone is efec- 
tive, how could the United States intervene 
to guarantee the rights of the Canal Zone? 

Critica, September 28, in the news columns: 
“The New Treaty Bunau-Varilla Style, Says 
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Arnulfo,” are the headlines on the front page 
announcing a paid advertisement, put out by 
the Panamenista Party, on page 11 in which 
the political party headed by Arnulfo Arias 
criticizes the points of agreement announced 
jointly by the Presidents of Panama and the 
United States. Subheads say: “Robles- 
Johnson statements an insult to the citizens; 
State of alert to hinder the treachery already 
started on its evil march.” 

El Dia, September 28, in the news columns: 
“Two Hundred Panamanians Trained in Red 
Cuba,” says the top of front page headlines, 
with the numerals in heavily red-inked type. 
The report, also carried in the morning Eng- 
lish-language newspaper, is based on a news 
conference held by Odon Alvarez de la Campa, 
who until March of this year was minister 
counselor of Castro's embassy in Madrid, 
Spain. 


A Nontobacco Cigarette 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KREBS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Sam- 
uel Klein is an active civic leader and 
pharmacist from my congressional dis- 
trict. One of his most recent writings 
pertains to the continuing search for an 
improved cigarette product. The follow- 
ing article is a preliminary report by this 
research pharmacist and medical chem- 
ist in his concentrated study on a prom- 
ising process to remove tobacco and nic- 
otine from cigarettes. I make this pre- 
liminary study available because of the 
interest that has been demonstrated on 
this topic, and because of the widespread 
concern for a helpful solution to prob- 
lems posed by more conventional types 
of smoking. 

A Non-Topacco CIGARETTE 
(By Samuel Klein, Ph. G., DS.) 

(Nore.—This is a preliminary report on a 
promising process to remove tobacco and 
nicotine from cigarettes by New Jersey's most 
tireless research pharmacist, and medical 
chemist. A member of the World Medical As- 
sociation, affiliate of the American Medical 
Association and fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Chemists and American Associa- 
tion of Advanced Science, he resides at 353 
Hawthorne Avenue, Newark.) 

Since the published report of the advisory 
committee to the Surgeon General of the 
U.S. Public Health Service dealing with smok- 
ing and health there has been accelerated re- 
search going on to produce a suitable cig- 
arette made from a smoking leaf other than 
tobacco. 

Tobacco smoking products contain nico- 
tine, arsenic, coumarin, glycerin, glycols, ni- 
trates plus other deleterious ingredients 
either naturally inherent in the tobacco leaf 
or included as additives for a variety of rea- 
sons; ¢.g., coumarin as a flavoring agent (now 
banned in foods by the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration), glycerin and glycols as hu- 
mectants which on burning create the strong 
irritant, acrolein, and nitrates to enhance 
the burning qualities of tobacco with the re- 
sultant evolved noxious gases. It has been 
established by countless researchers that the 
use of tobacco, most y in cigarettes, 
and its contained nicotine is most harmful 
and forbidden to the many millions of people 
with cardiovascular conditions and for other 
numerous health reasons must not be used 
by them. 
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This report deals with a smoking product 
in cigarette form free of nicotine, arsenic, 

glycerin, glycols and nitrates. 

The basic material is a specific species of 
nontoxic leaf obtained from either of the 
following botanical familles: eae, 
Labiatae, Compositae, made by a trade-secret 
process using processing materials, which the 
author created himself and is not available 
commercially. 

The leaves were grown in a greenhouse 
botanical garden and when fully grown were 
harvested and dried brown at a temperature 
not higher than 300° F. The leaves 
were then humidified with water to 15 per- 
cent moisture content and shredded on a 
(tobacco) shredding machine. 

To the shredded leaves was added a non- 
glycerin, nonglycol type humectant, created 
by the author and not available commer- 
cially, plus simulated “tobacco” flavoring, 
also created by the author. The flavored 
leaves were bulked down for 48 hours and 
were then run on a commercial cigarette 
making machine. Cigarettes so made had 
excellent burning qualities, with a gray- 
white ash and agreeable aroma and taste. 

Specially processed leafy materials from 
and botanical families Boraginaceae, Labia- 
tae and Compositae plus humectants plus 
flavor additives will produce a smoking prod- 
uct for use by all forbidden to smoke nico- 
tine containing products. 


An Authentic American Tragedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
national attention was recently focused 
on Hayneville, Ala., and the trial which 
took place there. An editorial recently 
appeared in the Fort Madison, Iowa 
Democrat entitled, An Authentic Amer- 
ican Tragedy,” which comments on the 
proceedings at that trial and the prin- 
ciple of equality before the law, a aie 
ple which all Americans cherish. 
would like to include this editorial at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

AN AUTHENTIC AMERICAN TRAGEDY 

In the classical definition, a tragedy is 
a story in which human begins act out a 
hopeless drama against the background of an 
inexorable and inevitable fate. 

The trial in Hayneville, Ala., fits this cate- 
gory. Even though a farce through and 
through, it was basically a tragedy. Its 
outcome, like that of all other similar trials 
in the South, was a foregone conclusion. 

It does not really matter whether the man 
accused of killing a civil rights worker was 
gullty of murder or not, It does not matter 
that the charge was arbitrarily reduced to 
manslaughter, nor that the prosecution was 
not permitted time to produce its key wit- 
ness. 

The verdict would have been the same in 
any event. 

What matters is that there may be more 
such cases in the future, and that the rest 
of the Nation outside the South will no more 
expect justice in them than it has learned 
to expect it in the past. 

It would be useless for others to condemn 
those involved in the Hayneville trial for 
betraying one of the fundamental principles 
on which the strength and integrity of Amer- 
ica depends—that of equality before the 
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law. Caught as they are in their inherited 
prejudices, it is obvious that they are en- 
tirely ignorant of the meaning of this prin- 
ciple. 

By their verdict they have condemned 
themselves. 

However, one thing becomes clear. Little 
taste as some of us may have for Federal in- 
tervention, we must accept it to enforce the 
rights of all Amrican citizens when local 
processes fail. The right of defendants to 
secure transfers of their trials away from 
communities where prejudice against them 
is obviously great has long been accepted by 
our courts. A similar right must be estab- 
lished for plaintiffs and prosecutors to have 
trials transferred from communities where 
overwhelming prejudice exists for defend- 
ants. 


Awards Received by Senator 
Clinton P. Anderson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to announce to my colleagues 
that the senior Senator of New Mexico, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, will be honored 
by the people of our State at a banquet 
on his 70th birthday on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 23, 1965, at Las Cruces, N. Mex. 
That afternoon, New Mexico State Uni- 
versity will dedicate its new physical 
science laboratory as a Clinton P. Ander- 
son Hall. 


Many Members of this House have 


served with Senator ANDERSON during 
his long and distinguished career as a 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
a Cabinet official, and a U.S. Senator. 
Those of you who would like to extend 
personal congratulations to the Senator 
on his 70th birthday may address com- 
munications to State Senator Jim Pat- 
ton, of the Mesilla Valley Chamber of 
Commerce, Post Office Box 996, Las 
Cruces, N. Mex., for presentation to him. 
AWARDS RECEIVED BY SENATOR CLINTON P. 
ANDERSON 
HONORARY DEGREES 

LHD., Wakota Wesleyan University, 1933. 

Doctor of Agriculture, New Mexico College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 1946. 

LL. D., University of Michigan. 

I St. Lawrence University, Canton, 

LL.D., Missouri Valley College, Marshall, 
Mo., 1949. 

LL. D., University of Alaska, 1965. 

December 1955: American Farm Bureau's 
1955 award for distinguished and meritorious 
service in the interest of organized agricul- 
ture. 

June 26, 1956: Orden Nacional de Merito 
Carlos Manuel de Cespedes“ conferred by the 
Government of Cuba (held in custody by the 
Department of State). 

April 4, 1960: Boys’ Clubs of America 
Golden Man and Boy Award, “in recognition 
of his demonstrated interest and untiring 
efforts on behalf of the youth of the Nation.” 

May 19, 1962: Public Service Award by the 
Community Services Committee of the New 
York City Central Labor Council, AFL-CIO, 
“for his lifelong dedication to public service 
and humanitarian ideals .“ 
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March 20, 1963: Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association, “in recognition 
of long and distinguished service to agricul- 
ture and the Nation.” 

March 22, 1963: One of 50 to receive Dis- 
tin ed Alumni Award of Pi Kappa Delta. 

May 14, 1963: American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association—Secretary of Agriculture, 
1945-48, "testimonial in recognition and ap- 
preciation of his outstanding and devoted 
services as an active and dedicated leader of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture.“ 

May 20, 1963: A National Conservation 
award, “in appreciation of his dynamic lead- 
ership and vigorous participation in the con- 
servation of America’s natural heritage” by 
the American Conservation Association, 
American Forestry Association, Izaak Walton 
League of America, National Audubon So- 
ciety, National Parks Association, National 
Wildlife Federation, North American Wild- 
life Foundation, Sierra Club, Sport Fishing 
Institute, the Conservation Foundation, the 
Wilderness Society, and the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute. 

June 22, 1963: Hall of Fame, Historical So- 
ciety of New Mexico. 

September 6, 1963: Congressional Distin- 
guished Service Award, 87th Congress, ver- 
satile of intellect, progressive committee 
chairman, and a dedicated public seryant 
who for more than a quarter of a century 
has been building for those who will follow.” 
American Political Science Association. 

October 4, 1963: Dakota Wesleyan Uni- 
versity “Alumnus of the year” for his service 
as “Senator, statesman, humanitarian.” 

February 25, 1964: New Mexico Medal, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, given “only to those 

whose contributions to society are 

at the national and international 

level, for long periods of service marked by 
continuing national respect.” 

February 26, 1964: Brotherhood Award, 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. 

May 13, 1964: Frances K. Hutchinson me- 
dal, awarded by the Garden Clubs of Amer- 
ica for service in conservation. 

August 2, 1965: Aime J. Forand Award, 
“in recognition of his effective leadership 
and support for congressional enactment of 
social security financed hospital care for 
aged”, National Council of Senior Citizens. 

September 7, 1965: Distinguished Service 
Award for his leadership in conservation, 
American Forestry Association. 

Future events which have been announced 
but have not taken place as yet 


October 23, 1965: Dedication of Clinton P. 
Anderson Hall, New Mexico State University. 

November 10, 1965: Tribute of New Mex- 
ico’s Outs Citizen”, ACF Manage- 
ment Club, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Upper Michigan—Part VI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND F. CLEVENGER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, 
Upper Michigan, last week, was proud 
to welcome home the men of the K. I. 
Sawyer Air Force Base’s 62d Fighter- 
Interceptor Squadron. The squadron 
returned to its base near Marquette, in 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula, with top 
honors in U.S. Air Force worldwide com- 
petition. 

Individual skill, daring, dedication to 
duty and peerless leadership were, un- 
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doubtedly, the major factors in making 
this fighter-interceptor squadron the 
best in its category. But I cannot help 
but wonder if the pure air and stimulat- 
ing scenery of Upper Michigan's forests 
and Lake Superior may not have given 
these men the added molecule of incen- 
tive and determination that was needed 
to outperform the thousands of other 
fine men in the U.S. Air Force. 

The following article from the Octo- 
ber 11, 1965, Marquette Mining Journal 
tells the story: 

SAWYER SQUADRON Wins Tor HONORS IN 

Am Force WORLDWIDE TOURNEY 

K. I. Sawyer Air Force Base’s 62d Fighter- 
Interceptor Squadron won top honors in 
the F-101 Voodoos team and crew categories 
of the US. Air Force's Worldwide Fighter- 
Interceptor Weapons Meet conducted last 
week at Tyndall Air Force Base, Fla. 

A reception for the winning groups from 
Sawyer Base was being held at the base 
this afternoon. The victorious 62d crews re- 
turned to Sawyer from Tyndall during the 
weekend. 

Sawyer's squadron won 9,698 points to 
capture first place in the team standings. 
It also won the F-101 first place in in- 
dividual stan: 

Other winners in the team category for 
F-101 Voodoos: Second place, 13th Fighter 
Interceptor Squadron, Glasgow Air Force 
Base, Mont., 9,083 points; third, 84th Fighter 
Interceptor Sqadron, Hamilton Air Force 
Base, Calif., 8483 points; fourth, 445th 
Fighter Interceptor Squadron, Wurtsmith 
Air Force Base, Oscoda, Mich., 8,045 points, 
and 425th Fighter Interceptor Squadron, 
RCAF STN, Canada, 8,305 points. 

WINNING CREWS 


Winning crews and the points they com- 
piled for the 62d Fighter-Interceptor Squad- 
ron at Sawyer in the F-101 categroy were 
as follows: 


Col. A. E. Waage and Maj. K. DeFrancesco, 
2,025 points; Maj. W. W. Locke, Jr., and 
Capt. W. E. Abbey, 1,875 points; Capts. P. L. 
Gravin and J. H. Lien, 2,000 points, and 
Capts. D. E. Lebby and L. R. Li n. 
2,425 points. 8 


Among other State U.S. Air Force base 
winners was the 7ist Fighter Interceptor 
Squadron of F-106 Delta Darts from Self- 
ridge Air Force Base, Mount Clemens, which 
took third place with 1,337 points in the en- 
listed crews missile and rocket loading 
procedures. 

EUROPE-BASED UNIT WINS 


TYNDALL Am Force Base, Fra—Two prec- 
edents were set by the 32d Fighter Inter- 
ceptor Squadron from Camp New Amsterdam, 
the Netherlands, as it captured first place in 
the F-102 category of the 1965 worldwide 
William Tell fighter interceptor meet here. 

For the first time in history, a team repre- 
senting the U.S. Air Forces in Europe won 
first place in its category. It also marked the 
first time that foreign aircraft controllers di- 
rected a team to victory. 

The US, Air Forces in Europe representa- 
tiye took first place in a photo finish race 
against the 59th Fighter Interceptor Squad- 
ron from Goose Bay, Labrador. The winners 
finished with a total score of 9,782 of a pos- 
sible 11,000 points with the 59th only 642 
points behind. 

A team of five Royal Netherlands Air Force 
ground control intercept (GCI) personnel di- 
rected aircraft of the 32d to their targets in 
the 8-day event. This was only the sec- 


4th Fighter Interceptor Squadron in 1963. 
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The Netherlands-based team used its own 
aircraft during the competition. This was 
another first for the 32d, for in previous 
years, overseas entries have always bor- 
rowed aircraft from another base in the 
States for use at this meet. 

“TOP ARCHER” HONOR 

TrnpaLt Am Force Base, Fra—Capt. Jerry 
MoMichael of the 326th Fighter Interceptor 
Squadron, Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base, 
Mo. has earned the mythical title of “top 
archer” in William Tell-1965 here. 

McMichael is the only pilot to fire a per- 
fect score in this year’s U.S. Air Force world- 
wide fighter interceptor weapons meet, 

An F-102 Delta Dagger pilot, McMichael 
amassed 2,300 points with two Q-2C Firebee 
drone “kills,” a successful intercept on a B- 
57 bomber simulating an attack on the 
United States and a perfect low altitude run 
against a tow target being pulled at nearly 
the speed of sound. 

An 11-year Air Force veteran, McMichael is 
a native of Biloxi, Miss. 


Tried by His Peers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 

[Editorial From the Washington Daily News, 
Oct. 5, 1965] 
TRED sy Hm PEERS 

“It's the price,” said Attorney General 
Nicholas Katzenbach, “that we pay for the 
Jury system.” 

He was commenting on the trial of Deputy 
Sheriff Thomas Coleman, who was acquitted 
after he had gunned a white civil rights 
demonstrator to death and critically wound- 
ed a white priest (who still may die) in 
Hayneville, Ala. 

It is a high price to pay, indeed. 

Need it always be paid? 

Is justice served in the best way possible 
if, for instance, a lyncher is freed by a sworn 
jury of 12 other like-minded lynchers, sim- 
ply because they reflect the lynch mood of 
a community and agree with what he did? 

In the age of space travel and instanta- 
neous communication, can't we do better 
than that? Must the country sit complacent 
‘when courtroom behavior becomes an ab- 
solute travesty of justice? 

The question, obviously, can't be Ignored, 
particularly in these troubled days. 
Granted, the administration of human jus- 
tice will always fall short of perfection, but 
that is no reason not to try to improve it. 

Clearly there is no single, simple solution. 
However, as a starter, we'd like to see a Fed- 
eral law making murder a Federal crime, just 
as is kidnaping. 

Kidnaping becomes a Federal crime when 
a State Une is crossed by the perpetrators, 

Why couldn't murder become a Federal 
crime when, in its commission, other Fed- 
eral laws, such as those protecting the civil 
rights under the Constitution, are involved? 
Tt seems to us this would be comparatively 
easy legislation for Congress to write. 

This would, at least, have the effect of hav- 
ing such trials heard by a Federal court. 

Granted there have been some recent ob- 
vious of justice even in Federal 
jury trials, But at least such a law would 
have the effect of placing such cases before 
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judges who can be presumed to have a 
greater respect for the responsibilities of 
their office, and who do not necessarily share 
the benighted and bloodthirsty bigotry of 
the accused's “peers.” 


Bress Deal Backfires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
call the attention of the House to a story 
in the Des Moines Register of October 
14, 1965, and another story in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of October 14, 1965, 
dealing with the nomination of David G. 
Bress as U.S. attorney in the District of 
Columbia. 

I hope the Senate takes a good long 
look at this nomination, and refuses to 
consider it until there is a full investiga- 
tion of all of the details of the role of the 
Newmyer and Bress law firm in connec- 
tion with the Melvin A. Viner estate. It 
is time that there be a stop to appoint- 
ments that raise such serious questions 
on either ability or suitability as are 
raised by the Francis X. Morrissey nomi- 
nation to the Federal bench and the 
Bress nomination as the chief prose- 
cuting officer in the District of Columbia. 

In the first place, Bress, as a former 
lawyer for Bobby Baker’s Serv-U vending 
aem should not be appointed at this 

e. 

Now, the stories on the handling of 
the Melvin Viner estate raise some other 
serious questions. There seems no doubt 
that someone in the Bress law firm fab- 
ricated some phoney stock certificates 
in January 1955—a few weeks after the 
death of Melvin Viner. 

These stock certificates were pur- 
ported to be the original stock certifi- 
cates signed in 1950 or 1951 when Melvin 
Viner was alive, but signed by his two 
brothers, Robert and Leonard Viner. 

According to depositions on file in 
the US. district court, the two Viner 
brothers—Leonard and Robert—in Feb- 
ruary 1956, testified under oath that they 
had signed these questionable stock cer- 
tificates in 1950 or 1951 or on about the 
dates listed on the certificates. 

Later, they admitted that the first 
testimony was wrong and that the stock 
certificates were in fact signed in Janu- 
ary 1955, after the death of Melvin 
Viner. 

It seems significant that David G. 
Bress also made a deposition that same 
day and in that same circumstance in 
which he was identified as the secretary 
for the Arcade Sunshine Laundry, owned 
by the Viners, as well as being lawyer for 
the estate. He was present when the 
Viner brothers gave inaccurate testi- 
mony about the origin of the stock. 

The fabrication of this stock and other 
actions by the brothers could have had 
the result that the widow's share of the 


estate was sharply cut. Fortunately, 
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her attorney did some fancy detective 
work and proved that the stock had been 
fabricated in 1955. 

In the light of all of the deception by 
someone in the Newmyer & Bress law 
firm, it is important that the Senate 
have the full facts developed before any 
action is taken on the Bress nomination. 
Every person with any knowledge of this 
questionable fabrication of stock cer- 
tificates should be put under oath and 
the responsibility pinned on the culprit. 
If David Bress had nothing to do with 
it, let us bring out all the facts and 
point the finger at the man who did. 

If David Bress had anything to do with 
this fabrication of these new stock cer- 
tificates without notifying the widow or 
her attorney, then David Bress should be 
subjected to the toughest cross-examina- 
tion on his actions before being per- 
mitted to become the chief prosecuting 
official in the Nation's Capital. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Des 1 Register, Oct. 14. 
1 
(By Clark R. Mollenhoff) 

Wasuincton, D.C—A Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee has taken secret testimony 
from three Washington lawyers in connec- 
tion with the handling of a million-dollar 
estate by the law firm of David G. Breas, 
President Johnson's nominee for US. at- 
torney in the District of Columbia. 

Tt was learned Wednesday that the ques- 
tioning by the Senate Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee centered on misrepresentations on 
the handling and production of stock cer- 
tificates that represented the bulk of the 
estate of the late Melvin A. Viner, former 
president of Arcade Sunshine Laundry Co. 

The so-called “N series” stock certificates 
in Arcade Sunshine in question were initially 
represented as having been produced and 
signed by two brothers, Robert and Leonard 
Viner, in 1950 when Melvin A. Viner was 
alive. 

Attorney Bruce Sundlun, lawyer for the 
widow, Mrs. Jeanne S. Viner, later obtained 
proof that the stock certificates were not 
in existence in 1950, but were in fact pur- 
chased by the Newmyer & Bress law firm in 
January 1955—a few weeks after the death 
of Melvin Viner. 

The Judiciary Subcommittee headed by 
Senator James O. EASTLAND, Democrat, of 
Mississippi, questioned Sundlun, and two 
former partners of Bress, Alvin Newmyer 
and Albert Philipson, in an effort to deter- 
mine if Bress had any responsibility in con- 
nection with the production and use of the 
“N series“ stock certificates. 

Bress, a senior partner in the law firm, 
had served as secretary to the Sunshine Ar- 
cade Co. for years and had testified in 1956 
in connection with the estate matter that 
the Viners kept the stock records and the 
corporate books in the Newmyer & Bress 
law office. 

In addition, the Newmyer & Bress law 
firm represented the brothers, Leonard and 
Robert Viner, in the estate. It was David G. 
Bress whose name was signed to most of the 
papers filed for Leonard and Robert Viner 
from January 8, 1955, thorugh the first 6 
months, After that Bress appeared in the 
case periodically, with Newmyer and Philip- 
son handling various details. 

Initially, the Newmyer & Bress law firm 
represented the widow, Mrs. Viner, but in 
mid-February 1955, she became dissatisfied 
with the way the estate was being handled. 
Although her husband had been an owner 
of one-third of the $3 million firm, it ap- 
peared under a management agreement that 
she might be left with the income from only 
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one-third of one-half of the 6180, 000 book 
value of the stock. 

She hired Sundlun, a former assistant U.S. 
attorney in Washington, D.C., and he en- 
tered the case contending that it was a con- 
flict of interest for Robert and Leonard Viner 
to be handling the estate as executors, 

Sundlun contended that if the so-called 
management agreement by the brothers was 
used, it would force the widow to sell her 
stock for $30,000 and would force her to live 
on the income from that amount which 
would have been about $1,200 to $2,000 
maximum. 

The stock certificates of the so-called “N 
series’ was produced by the brothers, and 
this stock carried some reference to the man- 
agement agreement which made it doubtful 
if the widow would be able to enforce a right 
to a settlement that was any better than the 
$30,000. 

The widow and Sundlun noted that there 
seemed to be some difference in the stock in 
the so-called “N series” and some earlier 
stock. Sundlun noted that stock certificates 
purported to have been signed in 1950 when 
Melvin Viner was alive, were signed by Rob- 
ert Viner and Leonard Viner. This was un- 
usual, for Melvin Viner, the oldest brother, 
was usually one of those signing the certifi- 
cates, 

Sundlun went to Chicago to the Goes 
Lithographing Co., the firm identified as 
having produced the form 509 blanks that 
were used on the N series stock certificates. 
Sundlun inquired as to whether there would 
be any difference in the 509 blanks printed 
and available in 1950, and those that would 
have been available in early 1955. 

Charles Goes III, of the Goes Co. said he 
thought the 509 forms of 1950 would be the 
Same as in 1955. However, after some fur- 
ther thought, Goes contacted Sundlun and 
informed him that the firm had obtained 
some new printing equipment about a year 
or so earlier, and that this would make it 
possible to distinguish between the forms 
509 printed in 1950 and those available later. 

Then Sundlun went to a Washington out- 
let for Goes printed forms and learned that 
the Newmyer & Bress law firm had pur- 
chased 100 of these forms in January 1955— 
only a few weeks after the death of Melvin 
Viner. It appeared these were the forms 
that had been used to produce the so-called 
N series stock certificates. 

The Melvin A. Viner estate matter and 
collateral law suits had been pending for 
more than a year when Sundlun requested 
& deposition from David G. Bress, as secre- 
tary for Arcade Sunshine, Leonard Viner, and 
Robert Viner, 

On February 8, 1956, Bress testified as to 
his role as secretary of the Arcade Sunshine 
Co, relative to the custody of the stock books 
and corporate records, and his general fa- 
miliarity with Melyin Viner's financial 
affairs, 

Then with Bress present Leonard Viner 
and Robert Viner were questioned on the 
Stock certificates. Leonard Viner and Rob- 
ert Viner testified under oath that they had 
signed the so-called “N series” stock certi- 
ficates in 1950 at a time when Melvin Viner 
was alive. Sundlun went over the stock 
signing several times to make certain what 
their testimony was with regard to the time 
and circumstances under which the stock 
“N series" certificates were signed. 

Later, Sundlun revealed to the Viners, 
Bress, Newmyer, and Philipson that he had 
evidence that the N series" stock certificates 
could not have been signed until some time 
in January 1955, 

Then, Sundlun filed an affidavit from 
Wayne Birdsell, the court reporter who had 
taken the deposition, that the Viners tried 
to get him to change their testimony with- 
out notifying Sundlun or other lawyers for 
the widow. 
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The Viners then went into court with an 
effort to change their testimony to show 
that they had not intended to state that 
they had signed the certificates in 1950, but 
had only wanted to indicate that they had 
fabricated new certificates to replace certi- 
ficates signed in 1950 and later lost. 

Sundlun, as counsel for the widow, op- 
posed their efforts to change their testimony 
until he had obtained an agreement to de- 
clare the so-called “management contract” 
as void. 

The final settlement Sundlun obtained for 
the widow and two children after running 
down the evidence on the stock deal was a 
full share of the estate that he estimated to 
be worth about $1,300,000 to $1,500,000. 

Within a few weeks after the final settle- 
ment on December 28, 1956, Sundlun went 
to the office of the then U.S. Attorney Oliver 
Gasch and related the story of his investi- 
gation of the stock certificates. He told his 
story to Edward Troxell, then the first assist- 
ant US. attorney, and John Conliff, who then 
headed the criminal division. 

No action was taken by the U.S. attorney’s 
office. It was explained by the U.S, attorney 
that it did not appear there was any crim- 
inal actiton “because Sundlun’s Dick Tracy 
detective work had frustrated any possible 
fraud.” 

There was no loss to the widow, and there 
was no one pushing it after that first visit 
by Sundlun, Conliff told the 

Bress had furnished an affidavit to the 
Senate Judiciary Committee in which he 
contends that he had no responsibility in 
connection with the decision to produce the 


new “N series” stock certificates to replace . 


the certificates that it was alleged were lost. 

Newmyer told the Register Wednesday 
that he had nothing to do with the decision 
to produce the new stock certificates in Jan- 
uary 1955, He said that Philipson, a junior 
member of the Newmyer & Bress law firm, 
made all the arrangements and purchased 
the stock certificates. The new “N series” 
stock certificates were actually typed and 
handled in the Newmyer & Bress law office, 
he said. 

Newmyer said he saw nothing wrong with 
the transaction “because Philipson was only 
making new certificates to replace old stock 
certificates that were lost.” 

Philipson said he had told his story to the 
Judiciary Committee in a closed session, and 
didn’t feel that he should discuss it. 

“I won't discuss it, except to say there was 
nothing wrong and nothing improper done 
by me or by anyone else as far as I know,” 
Philipson said. 

“I'm not being appointed to any office, and 
I don’t know why I should have to answer 
any questions,” Philipson said. 

It was a request by Senator Jom J. Wu. 
LIAMS, Republican, of Delaware, that caused 
the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee to go 
into an unusual secret hearing on the Bress 
nomination despite the fact that the nom- 
ination has actually been reported out to the 
Senate a week ago. 

Senator WILLIaMs initially raised no ques- 
tion of impropriety about Bress, but stated 
that he felt it was unwise for the Johnson 
administration to appoint a former lawyer 
for Bobby Baker’s vending corporation as 
the U.S. Attorney in the District of Columbia. 

The Delaware Republican had pointed out 
that if confirmed, Bress will be the chief 
prosecuting officer in the jurisdiction where 
a Federal grand jury is now engaged in a 
major investigation of Baker. He ques- 
tioned whether this would be a proper role 
for Bress, even if the Justice Department 
sends its own attorneys into the case and 
does not let Bress handle the Baker inves- 
tigation or any prosecutions that follow. 

Senator Winans has made no charge of 

y on the Viner estate matter, but 
has simply cautioned that it should be exam- 
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ined with great care before the Senate acts 
on the Bress nomination. 


[From the Washington Dally News, 
Oct. 14, 1965] 
THREE LAWYERS Testirvy—Hui. Unit MEETS 
SECRETLY ON BRESS 
(By Julian Morrison) 

A Senate Judiciary Subcommittee met 
secretly Tuesday to question three lawyers 
who were involved with U.S. Attorney nom- 
inee David G. Bress 10 years ago in a con- 
troversial case involving a widow's stock 
holdings, it was learned today. 


The is considered unusual because 
it took place after Mr. Bress’ nomination 
had been by the full 


The appointment already had been ques- 
tioned by Senator Jonn J. WILLIAMS, Repub- 
lican, of Delaware, who cited Mr. Bress" role 
as attorney for the former Senate Majority 
Secretary Bobby Baker's Serv-U vending 
company. 

Baker is under investigation by a Federal 
grand jury here which is looking into his 
far-reaching “outside” business dealings 
while he was a Senate employee. 

The Tuesday meeting of the Judiciary 
Subcommittee heard testimony from Bruce 
Sundlun, Alvin Newmeyer, and Albert Philip- 
son, Mr. Bress also attended the meeting. 

The three lawyers took part, with Mr. 
Bress, in a bitterly contested estate suit in 
the midfifties involving the owners of the 
Arcade-Sunshine Laundry Co. and the widow 
of their brother. 

The two surviving owners, Robert Viner 
and his brother, Leonard, contended that 
their dead brother, Melvin. had contracted 
with the company that all of his stock was 
to be purchased upon his death by the firm— 
and only the firm—at half its book value. 

His widow, however, contested this, and 
a law suit resulted, with Mr. Bress, who was 
then secretary for the laundry firm, in the 
role of attorney for it. 

Records in the U.S. district court here 
show that the original stock certificates, 
which contained E 
sion that they must be transferred only to 
the company, were replaced under controver- 
sial circumstances, with new certificates 
citing the transfer agreement. 

It is understood that the Judiciary Sub- 
committee's interest in the suit was to deter- 
mine the role, if any, of Mr. Bress in the 
stock certificate conversion. 


Education and the Challenge of the 
Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day of this week, October 12, 1965, a con- 
vocation on higher learning was held at 
Hendrix College, one of the Nation’s most 
outstanding educational institutions at 
Conway, Ark. Several of our State’s most 
outstanding academic leaders were hon- 
ored for their inspired leadership for the 
significant progress we have made in our 
State in the field of higher education. 
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On this auspicious occasion especially 
honoring several college presidents of in- 
stitutions of higher education in Ark- 
ansas, Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff gave an 
inspiring and masterful address on the 
subject, “Education and the Challenge 
of the Future.” 

As one of our most renowned citizens 
and a pioneer in the communications in- 
dustry General Sarnoff has been desig- 
nated as “father of American television” 
by the Television Broadcasters Associa- 
tion. 

His contributions to the life and wel- 
fare of our people are immeasurable. We 
are today enjoying a standard of living 
due in a measure to his vision and far- 
sightedness. 

In addition to his scientific and indus- 
trial contributions to our Nation and the 
world, and other achievements of great 
importance to our social and economic 
life he has contributed to the educational 
progress beyond description through 
various and sundry means including RCS 
Industries, Inc. As one of our great lead- 
ers in the field of higher learning his 
marvelous address at this special con- 
vocation was not only inspiring but of 
significant importance. 

As Dr. Marshall T. Steel, president of 
Hendrix College said: 

It is imperative that we face the future 
with large plans for the development of 
our finest resources—the young people of 
Arkansas. 


In that it was on this vein that Gen- 
eral Sarnoff spoke on this occasion and 
which emphasized “that a deep and basic 
unity exists between our religious ideals 
and our technological aspirations.” 

I ask unanimous consent that his stir- 
ring and challenging address may be in- 
cluded with these remarks in the RECORD. 

EDUCATION AND THE CHALLENGE OF THE 

FUTURE 


It is a unique distinction to receive from 
Governor Faubus the title of “Arkansas 
Traveler” and to accept with it the creden- 
tials of honorary citizenship in your great 
State 


My earliest acquaintance with the term 
goes back to Bob Burns and his broadcasts 
over the NBC radio network 30 years ago. 
His tall tales and his formidable bazooka 
tapped a rich lode of regional humor to 
make the words “Arkansas Traveler” a syn- 
onym for wit and warmth for an entire 
generation of Americans. 

Nevertheless, there is little resemblance 
between the Arkansas of his Ozark anecdotes 
and the Arkansas of reality. The true story 
of your dynamic State is one of great in- 
dustrial progress, of vigorous economic 

and of increasing participation in 
the political affairs of our times. Indeed, 
Arkansas is fortunate to be represented by 
men of the caliber of Congressman WILBUR 
Mr. Ls, Congressman OREN HARRIS, Senator 
WIA FULBRIGHT, and Senator JOHN 
Mok. xLL AN. These statesmen 
speak with authority and prestige in the 
highest councils of our Nation. 

This convocation at Hendrix College, hon- 
oring the presidents of seven Arkansas in- 
stitutions of higher learning is, in the 
broadest sense, symbolic of the search for 
learning that has illuminated the pages of 
Arkansas history from the era of the log 
cabin school to the present time. The cir- 
cumstances of education have changed with 
the years but the desire to acquire knowledge 
has not. It finds its expression today in 
Arkansas energetic participation in the 
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massive national effort to raise the educa- 
tional level of all our citizens. 

One of the most astute observers of the 
American scene, Alexis de Tocqueville, said 
over a century ago that the health of a 
democratic society could be by the 
quality of functions performed by its citi- 
zens, I was impressed to learn recently 
that 45 separate legislative acts intended 
to improve education at all levels were 
adopted this past year alone by your general 
assembly. In percentage of increase in cur- 
rent expenditures for each school child over 
a 10-year period, Arkansas now ranks first in 
the Nation. 

EDUCATION AND A CHANGING WORLD 


Nevertheless, neither this commonwealth 
nor its sister States in the Union can rest 
on their educational laurels. We face a 
world of revolutionary technological, eco- 
nomic, and social change. We must utilize 
our resources—National, State, and local— 
with increasing effectiveness in the task of 
training an entire new generation of young 
people to understand this revolution, to 
cope with it, and to master it. 

The junior Senator from Arkansas has 
already played a vital and imaginative role 
in shaping the course of this revolution, 
which is international in scope, through 
the Fulbright exchange program. Under 
his sponsorship, approximately 100,000 
American and foreign students have studied 
in each other's countries since 1949, prepar- 
ing for the radically different world they 
will inherit—a world as different from today 
as our world is from the era of the keel- 
boats and covered wagons that brought your 
forebears into this State. 

It took many thousands of years for man- 
kind to progress into the industrial era, 
which began less than two centuries ago. 
In the brief moment of history since then, 
change has come with headlong speed and 
in progressively shorter intervals of time. 
The electric, the electronic and the air age 
began at the turn of this century. Only 
23 years ago, the atomic age was born; 
today, we are in the 8th year of the space 
age. 

We have begun to draw power directly 
from the sun and front the fission of atomic 
‘particles. We purify the waters of the 
ocean to irrigate our land. Man has become 
a traveler through space, circling the globe 
at speeds of more than 17,000 miles per 
hour. In the next decade, he may become 
a lunar commuter and a few years later 
perhaps he will have landed on Mars. 

Today, we communicate among continents 
by satellite, and within the next 10 
nuclear-powered satellites will be able to 
transmit radio and television programs in 
color, directly to receivers in homes any- 
where on earth. 

Synthetic substances will supplement and 
in some instances supplant the resources of 
the earth. Technology will take over the 
tilling of the soil and will uncover new 
sources of food—in the oceans and in the 
promising developments of chemistry. 

Many of the careers that our children will 
pursue in their productive years as yet have 
neither a name nor a classification. In 
short, their world will call for mastery of 
a vast new body of skills, aptitudes, and 
knowledge. 

EDUCATION AND WORLD LEADERSHIP 


Clemenceau once remarked that war was 
too important a matter to be left to the 
generals. In the scale of today’s values 
and tomorrow's, the responsibilities for edu- 
cation are too important to be left only to 
the educators. We will move much more 
rapidly toward the solution of our educa- 
tional problems when there is general recog- 
nition of the fact that they are equally the 
concern and the responsibility of every citi- 
zen. Time has merely underscored the 
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validity of the words uttered by a Greek 
philosopher more than 2,000 years ago when 
he said that the foundation of every state 
is the education of its youth. 

Never has America had more urgent need 
to build on that foundation than today. 
In a very fundamental sense, the contest 
for leadership in the world of the future 
will be decided in the classroom in the years 
immediately ahead. 

Today, Soviet Russia has approximately 
the same number of scientists and engineers 
as we do, but it Is graduating up to three 
times as many engineers. For every engineer, 
there are plans to train three or four tech- 
nicians. By 1970 Russia proposed to bulld 23 
new institutions of higher education, of 
which 19 will be devoted to science and tech- 
nology. In the heart of Siberia, construction 
is being completed on an entire city to be 
devoted exclusively to science and technol- 
ogy. The Soviet word to foreigners inter- 
ested in educational progress is: Come back 
in a few years.” 

Today, the menace from Red China is 
largely political and psychological, but what 
will it be a decade or two from now? 

China has a tradition of hard work and 
creativity going back thousands of years. 
Despite the cruelest despotism in history, 
these qualities continue to survive. In re- 
cent years China has managed to graduate 
over a million students from colleges and 
universities. Forty percent of them were 
specialists in engineering and the physical 
sciences. They form a significant reservoir 
for the support of ideological revolutions and 
potential wars. 

Against communism's educational growth, 
the United States can muster impressive 
statistics of its own. Today, some 54 million 
young Americans—approximately 1 out of 
every 4 members of the population—attend 
school, from kindergarten to college. In fis- 
cal terms education has become America’s 
second largest growth industry, surpassed 
only by the budget for national defense. In 
a few years, unless the world erupts in re- 
newed hostility, education will probably rank 
first in growth and importance to the tax- 
payer. 

If we consider knowledge as the sum of all 
information that is produced and communi- 
cated, and all the services that contribute to 
this process, the United States is spending 
almost as much as the rest of the world com- 
bined. By the same yardstick, our knowledge 
industry is growing twice as fast as the 
economy itself, and by 1985 it may approach 
half of the gross national product. 

Yet despite this great growth in quantity, 
there still remain serious deficiencies in the 
quality and in the direction of the total 
learning effort. Perhaps the most critical 
of these are in those educational disciplines 
on which our national survival depends. 


SHORTCOMINGS IN OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


We will soon need twice as many trained 
scientists and engineers as we have today in 
order to keep the economy on its upward 
course and to saf our Nation's secu- 
rity. Their interest and early preparation 
must begin at the secondary and even the 
primary grades. Yet the statistics on new 
teachers entering high school, for example, 
reveal that full specializations in biology, 
chemistry, and physics rank among the four 
lowest in all fields of instruction. 

To use one specific State as an illustration, 
only three teachers were prepared in physics 
in the last 6 years. In another State, only 
five were trained in physics for each of 3 
years. In a third State, among last year's 
graduates from 50 colleges, only three pre- 
pared themselves to teach physics. With ex- 
amples such as these, it is not too difficult to 
visualize why a majority of the graduates of 
our American high schools and colleges have 
never even studied the subject of physics, 
which is so basic to our national security in a 
technological age. 
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This shortcoming at the teaching level is 
compounded, of course, by the reluctance of 
many students to tackle scientific careers 
in view of the growing complexity of the 
subject matter. In 1743, when Benjamin 
Franklin founded the Junto, a club for men 
of scientific inclinations, its members could 
be expected to know pretty much all there 
was to know about nature and science in 
their day. Only a generation ago, a man 
coul be educated with a reasonable assur- 
ance that his training would last him a 
lifetime: 

Today, a new communication concerning 
chemistry is published somewhere in the 
world every minute, a report on physics 
every 3 minutes; and a report on medicine, 
biology, and electronics every 5 minutes. A 
chemical expert has said that if a man 
started at the first of the year to read every- 
thing new in chemistry as it was published, 
by the end of the year he would still be 10 
years behind. 

In general, changes in technology are com- 
ing so swiftly that a graduate in physical 
science or engineering faces the probability 
that more than half of his present knowl- 
edge will be obsolete within a decade. As 
for the man who graduated 10 years ago, un- 
less he chose to spend 10 percent of his time 
acquiring new knowledge, he could not hope 
to compete successfully with the newcomers. 

Children now entering the first grade can 
expect their vocations to change three times 
during their working careers, ess of 
the occupation they choose. There will no 
longer be any such thing as a finishing 
school. More and more the concept of con- 
tinuous education will extend beyond the 
technical disciplines to encompass the gen- 
eralized occupations, 

HOW SCIENCE CAN REVOLUTIONIZE EDUCATION 


Fortunately, the same science which 
creates change is also creating the means 
of educating ourselves to prepare for it. 
Through imaginative new uses of the elec- 
tron, we are undergoing a revolution in edu- 
cational technology that is as far-reaching 
as the revolutions in the technology of the 
atom and the living cell. 

New electronic systems and devices that 
store, reproduce, and transmit knowledge in 
virtually any form desired are making it pos- 
sible to reach every youngster and adult, and 
to offer them learning opportunities that 
otherwise would be impossible. Our smallest 
schools in the most isolated communities 
now have the potential of raising them- 
selves to an educational level comparable to 
the larger and wealthier schools. Before 
long, current instruction on a vast range 
of subjects will be made available literally 
at the touch of a button. 

Educational television has opened class- 
rooms of the air to more than 10 million of 
our students, from the lowest to the highest 
levels of learning, and it is an encouraging 
sign for the future that Arkansas has joined 
the States utilizing this type of service. At 
the adult level, educational broadcasting 
is telecasting to doctors, lawyers, and teach- 
ers to update their knowledge. Two-way 
radio networks, which eventually will in- 
clude sight as well as sound, make it pos- 
sible for students and teachers separated by 
distances of. hundreds of miles to carry on 
conversations, to ask questions, and to receive 
prompt answers. 

Through electronics, we now have the 
means of transmitting handwriting and 
photographs over ordinary telephone wirss. 
As a teacher writes out an equation or trans- 
lates a sentence on an electronic device, the 
writing immediately appears on a display 
screen in classrooms hundreds of miles away, 
and the teacher’s voice can be heard simul- 
taneously. 

Electronics has applied its talents not only 
to mass education over great distances, but 
also to individual instruction. A teacher 
can now operate a desk console which feeds 
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as many as 10 taped lessons to individual 
students sitting in separate booths; differ- 
ent lessons can be communicated to different 
groups of students, or the same lesson can be 
given to the entire class. 

Even the computer is putting on a cap and 
gown by giving prepared lessons to individual 
students, analyzing their learning difficulties 
and mistakes, evaluating their progress, and 
making certain that the student understands 
one lesson before proceeding to the next. 

In all this, the systems and techniques are 
not as important as the accomplishments 
they make possible. With instructors who 
possess specialized kinds of knowledge ap- 
pearing before the television camera instead 
of lecturing to a small class, we have the op- 
portunity of bringing the latest kinds of in- 
formation to the largest student audiences. 

With the help of technology, we are making 
it possible for pupils to advance at their 
own pace. While we will need many more 
classroom teachers in the future, they will 
be relieved of many routine and repetitive 
functions, free to carry out more personal 
supervision and counseling. Through elec- 
tronics, we are facilitating the job of the 
teacher and widening the windows of learn- 
ing beyond the four walls of the classroom to 
encompass the world in which all of us live 
and work. 

The results, in many cases, have been dra- 
matic. With the assistance of electronics 
teaching devices, eighth-grade algebra 
courses have been completed in 6 months, 
and it has been found possible to reduce the 
length of university courses to one-third 
and even one-quarter of their former time. 
Moreover, students taught with the assist- 
ance of these instruments have shown a 
higher average retention level 1 and 2 years 
after completing their courses than those 
who were taught by traditional means. 

As electronics continues to demolish the 
barriers of distance, videotaped lectures and 
demonstrations will become commonplace 
among colleges and universities, each offer- 
ing the other its capabilities. 
Private organizations with advanced research 
facilities, such as A.T. & T., GE, IBM, and 
RCA might also contribute their specialists 
on the frontiers of science for special lec- 
tures and demonstrations. At the post- 
university adult level, much of the learning 
can be done at home, by television and com- 
pact desk instruments for receiving informa- 
tion from computers. 

There will be a steady exchange of rare 
and specialized materials among college li- 
braries, taking place by teletype and fac- 
simile, If desired information is not readily 
at hand, the student or instructor will dial 
the same telephone-type device that will be 
in most homes and instantly receive the an- 
zwer from a computer center. These may be 
located anywhere in the world, linked in a 
vast communications network through satel- 
lites in space. Through techniques now in 
advanced development, the information may 
arrive as a spoken response, in printed form, 
or as a photographic reproduction. If it 
comes in a foreign language, the computer 
will automatically translate it. 

When nuclear-powered satellites can trans- 
mit television directly to any receiver on 
earth, our sources of learning will become 
universal. It is possible to foresee college 
level courses delivered by a single teacher 
directly to every campus in the world. 
Lectures and demonstrations in oceano- 
graphy originating from a moving ice pack 
in the Arctic or from the ocean floor could 
be similarly disseminated. 


THE ULTIMATE RESPONSIBILITY FOR EDUCATION 


However, even if these promising develop- 
ments offer the prospect of converting the 
world into one huge campus, the basic ele- 
ments of educational growth still reside with 
local school systems, civic groups and legisla- 
tive bodies. As Americans, we share common 
interests and loyalties, but we also have vast 
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regional diversities, objectives, and needs. It 
is part of our national heritage to seek for 
solutions in the wellsprings of our own 
strength. 

The Federal Government has responded to 
the educational challenge at many levels and 
with increasing means, but this does not 
mean that the States or the localities can 
abdicate their responsibilities. As we strive 
to meet the needs of the Nation in a new 
and changing world, there is still an 
one amount of unfinished business on 
hand. 

Vast backwaters of educational poverty 
still exist in America—from the slums of our 
great cities to the remote hills of Appalachia. 
Despite our immense educational effort, 3 
out of 10 young Americans this year will not 
finish high school. Only 4 out of 10 will 
continue their educations beyond the 12th 
grade, A very large percentage of America's 
coming adult population will enter the space 
age insufficiently equipped to take a useful 
place in it. Several million will become our 
unemployables—the drop-outs from tomor- 
row's world. 

At this critical stage in history, with our 
world leadership under heavy challenge, the 
skills of our people remain the greatest single 
source of our Nation’s If we are to 
fulfill our global destiny we cannot afford to 
Squander the talent of a single individual 
through lack of educational ty. 

This, of course, applies to the humanist as 
well as to the scientist or technician. We 
must continue to strengthen our knowledge 
of the humanities—history, the arts, litera- 
ture, and philosophy—for these elements still 
form the basis of our culture and our 
civilization. 

In addition to engineers, the world of 
tomorrow will also need men and women with 
deep roots in our moral and spiritual herit- 
age, “It is not brains that matter most,” 
Dostoevski once wrote, “but that which 
guides them—the character, the heart, the 
generous qualities.” 

Surely, it was never the Creator's design 
that humanity be subordinated to the 
machine. We cannot program a machine to 
know good or evil, or to be responsible for 
the social implications of its performance. 

In the midst of vast changes imposed by 
technology, the student will find that one 
element remains unchanged—the spiritual 
and moral inheritance given to him by his 
family, his church, and his college. This is 
what gives purpose and meaning to his 
endeavors. 

One of the principal lessons I hare 
learned over the years is that a deep and 
basic unity exists between our religious ideals 
and our technological aspirations, One rep- 
resents man's endless search across all the 
years of recorded time for the spiritual 
verities. The other symbolizes his quest for 
other truths—the physical verities of the 
universe. I see no incompatibility between 
them. ' 


Today, the colleges and universities rep- 
resented here and the public school systems 
throughout the State, are just as important 
to your State as the plow and the ax were 
to the Arkansas of more than a century ago. 
They are the means of clearing the way to 
the future. They merit the unstinting sup- 
port of every citizen and every civic-minded 
organization. 

Edmund Burke, one of England's greatest 
statesmen, spoke with prophetic wisdom 
when he said: “The public interest requires 
doing today the things that men of in- 
telligence and good will would wish, 5 or 
10 years hence, had been done.” 

It has been a great privilege for me to come 


wish you good luck and Godspeed as you 
continue to open new trails of progress 
through learning. 
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Pittsburgh Urban League On-the-Job 
Training Project an Overwhelming 
Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


_ HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Urban League of Pittsburgh was one of 
the first private agencies to receive a 
grant from the U.S. Department of La- 
bor to conduct an on-the-job training 
project, I have received a very impres- 
sive October 1, 1965, report on this proj- 
ect which I think merits the attention of 
Members of the Congress. As the report 
points out it is a story of success in help- 
ing the disadvantaged. It provides hope 
that continued concern and active inter- 
est on the part of the Government, pri- 
vate agencies, the business and indus- 
trial community and the public at large, 
working together, can provide opportu- 
nities that will help insure for a larger 
part of our citizenry the opportunity and 
skill to become productive members of 
society. Because I think the experience 
gained from this project in Pittsburgh 
May prove helpful in other parts of the 
Nation, and under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include a portion of the re- 
port at this point in the RECORD: 
PrrrssurcH URBAN LEAGUE ON-THE Jon TRAIN- 

ING Prosecr 

One of the problems we faced early was the 
need to have an on-going registration for our 
skills bank. The present skills bank file 
provided a base of referrable applicants. 
Subsequent skills bank registrations for on- 
the-job training hopefuls were held in vari- 
ous Pittsburgh communities supplementing 
the existing applications on file. Successful 
Placements served to stimulate others to reg- 
ister in the on-the-job training file. All ap- 
Plicants were individually interviewed, pre- 
tested with some form of aptitude, dexter- 
ity and/or comprehensive examinations. 
Forms of the Wonderlic, Otis, and Minnesota 
Clerical were used in the pretesting exami- 
nation. As a result of this procedure a min- 
imum of two and a maximum of three ap- 
plicants were referred to an employer for se- 
lective consideration. 

CONTRACTOR-TRAINEE COUNSELING 

One of the successes of our program has 
been the Identity established between the 
on-the-job training staff person, the em- 
ployer, and the trainee. The staff represent- 
ative developed the on-the-job training sit- 
uation and then recruited, screened, pre- 
tested, and referred qualified applicants. His 
scheduled periodic counseling sessions with 
the employer and the trainee, during the 
training period, further solidified this rela- 
tionship. Upon termination of the contract 
the same staff representative did a follow-up 
on the status of the employee at that time 
and in addition to all this made periodic un- 
scheduled visits to the job situation to eval- 
uate the former trainee’s further progress. 
This complete service, extensive and time 
consuming, proved successful because an 
identity was made, a triangular relationship 
established between the employer, the 
trainee, and the on-the-job training staff per- 
son. At no point in the operation were sub- 
stitutions in contacts made. 
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TRAINING AND PLACEMENT 


The length of training and amount of sub- 
sidy was based on the nature of the Job and 
complexity of the work situation, possibility 
of advancement through the future, and the 
salablity of the skill to be acquired. We 
tried, however, to be consistent in like- 
training situations. The need for an on- 
the- job training program is evident in the 
fact that a majority of placements have been 
individuals who are broadly considered hard- 
to-place unemployed. 

Our emphasis has been on placing people 
in training positions that lead to permanent 
jobs at the training site. We placed people 
in training in the folowing jobs: florist de- 
signer, meatcutter, keypunch operator, 
stenographer, machinist, upholsterer, ware- 
houseman, laboratory technician, book- 
keeper, clerk-typlst, floor tiler, auto body re- 
pairman, and programer. Twenty-three of 
these are apprenticeable jobs and we experi- 
enced no difficulty in securing the agree- 
ment of the employer and labor union to 
place the trainee in the apprenticeship pro- 
gram as soon as he completes his preap- 
prentice training. In some of these areas it 
marked the first time that Negroes were ad- 
mitted to apprentice programs. 

Number of 
trainees 
Weekly earnings of applicants before 
on-the-job training: 


„ a i 61 

r rece ecce 10 

Si 22 13 

r oe anne 18 

eee... a EnS 2 
pt ATA R E a 


Weekly earnings of applicants after i 
on-the-job training: 


CUI CRN A E A 14 
Ex-servicemen 5 
Bemiskiied — ͤ S 8 2 
Welfare reciplentss 21 

TOM narnia 104 


Classification of trainee placements: 
A. Hard to place unemployed: 
tal 5 72 


1. Heads of household with con- 
sistent work 


3. Single persons (other than 


4. Recent high school graduates. 
5. Physically handicapped - 


B. Disadvantaged youth: 
Total 


etic enn ee wee ee tel 25 
1. Recent high school graduates. 9 
2. Recent high school dropouts 6 
S. POROOB Sw ee a ese ieeanee 3 

4. Heads of household with in- 
consistent work history 7 

O. Skill improvement: 

ATT 7 

1. Heads of household with con- 
sistent work history 2 

2. Single persons (other than 
of households) 5 
W ennow — — 104 
Å= 
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Average weekly earnings of applicants 
before on-the-job training 

Average weekly earnings of applicants 
after on-the-job training......... 62 

Average annual earnings of appli- 


$18 


cants prior to on-the-job training- 936 
Average annual earnings of appli- 
cants after on-the-job training... 3,224 


CONCLUSION 


The Urban League of Pittsburgh considers 
the project to have been an overwhelming 
success. It is obvious to us that this effort 
has only scratched the surface and that our 
community is receptive to this kind of pro- 
gram. 

Our project staff has encountered few ob- 
stacles in the program from the business 
and industrial community or from the 
minority community it was designed to serve. 
It is our considered opinion that such a 
project offers the means to making the dis- 
advantaged productive members of society 
in a relatively short space of time and at 
a moderate training cost. 


Schools Can Help Cure Riot Causes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
Dr. Max Rafferty, California Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, writing in 
the October 10 edition of the Salt Lake 
Tribune, published in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, reports on a conversation he had 
with a leading Negro educator as to what 
can and should be done to prevent riots 
similar to the one that recently shattered 
the Watts area of Los Angeles. 

Dr. Rafferty then adds some pointed 
advice of his own with which I, as a 
former high school teacher, could not 
agree more wholeheartedly. 

Dr. Rafferty's article follows: 

Here's How SCHOOLS Can HELP Cure RIOT 
CAUSES 
(By Dr, Max Rafferty, California Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction) 

Shortly after last August's bloody rioting 
in Los Angeles, I asked a leading Negro edu- 
cator what the schools could do to help 
prevent similar outbreaks in different places. 
His answer was illuminating enough to pass 
on to you in 6 parts: 

First, do whatever is necessary to get your 
finest, most inspirational teachers into the 
slum schools where they are most needed. 
* this means educational flight pay,“ so be 

Second, hunt up the best qualified educa- 
tors you can find who are themselves mem- 


Fourth, see that each classroom teacher 
enough time incentive and protection 

out of his classroom every so often 
and into the homes of his pupils. This 
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may be a traumatic experience for some of 
us, but we teachers have never been known 
as namby-pamby milksops. 

In the old days, we followed the first Con- 
estoga wagons westward, long rifle and 
MoGuffey reader in the same saddlebag, 
fighting big, rawboned boys bare-knuckled 
for the right to teach them Latin conjuga- 
tions, trading grammar for grain, Chaucer 
for chickens, arithmetic for apple cider. 

WE HAD BETTER 


What we did once, by thunder, we can do 
again, and we had better, because nobody 
else will. 

Fifth, forget birdcage building and book- 
case construction in the high school shop 
classes and teach these bewildered young- 
sters vocational English, vocational mathe- 
matics, vocational spelling—yes, and even 
vocational filling out of Job application forms, 

Above all, teach them the old, old truth 
that when you finally get.a job you show up 
on time with a decent haircut, a shave, 
clothes that don't make you look like a dele- 
gate to a Hell's Angels convention and a will- 
ingness to keep your mouth shut and your 
nose to the grindstone for 8 hours every day. 

GIVE KIDS IDENTITY 


Sixth, try to make these kids feel a sense 
ol belongingness, of community identity. The 
Watts riot were conducted largely by teen- 
agers and they had no more feeling of iden- 
tification with their Nation, their State, their 
city or even their own neighborhood than my 
cat. They were rootless, motiveless and 
hence shameless. Surely, the schools can 
give them some roots, motives and pride. 

As he left my office, my Negro friend looked 
back over his shoulder. 

“And don’t forget,” he said gently, “that 
about 25 percent of those rioters could 
neither read nor write.” 

In the greatest city of the West, this is 
an infernal disgrace. Oh, I know the rea- 
sons given—the great flooding in of Uliter- 
ates from the Deep South, the lack of funds, 
the shortage of qualified teachers and all the 
other excuses. 

MUST BE DONE 


But somehow these vast cities like Los An- 
geles, Chicago and New York are going to 
have to get these people to read. 

This is the first and great prerequisite to 
everything else. 

Even if we have to postpone “social 
studies” and “language arts” and “sharing 
with the peer group,” and teach reading to 
these mute and frustrated kids every living 
minute they're in school until they get it, 
then that’s what should be done. 

One pious hope in concluding. Let's teach 
them to read—not to try to recognize thous- 
ands of words by their “configurations” and 
“contours.” 


Solution for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, often 
times wonderful pearls of wisdom come 
from normally unnoticed sources, and I 
therefore insert in the Recorp and di- 
rect the Members’ attention to an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Tri-City Ad- 
vertiser, a community paper serving 
Dolton, Riverdale, and South Holland, 
III., in its issue of Thursday, October 7: 
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SOLUTION FOR PEACE 


You need not be reminded that the world 
is in a chaotic state of fear, frustration, worry 
and despair. 

The war in Vietnam and conflict of think- 
ing and action in other sections increases 
with each passing day. 

Many are asking why this Nation must 
assume the entire burden, with few excep- 
tions, of the protecting of the rest of the 
world. Why cannot other nations contribute 
men and funds and supplies and spread the 
burden of defense to include the rest of the 
world—if the rest of the world sees the dan- 
ger as we have been lead to see it? These 
are the vital issues. 

Yet with stories coming out from the Far 
East of the miserable plight of the refugees 
and the youngsters one would have to be 
hard hearted to deny a measure of protection 
and relief. Stories just out on TV indicate 
that the refugee and orphan problems are 
assuming unheard-of proportions, and that 
already men are at work to relieve the miser- 
able plight of these poor unfortunate 
children, 

One would find it difficult to attempt to 
assess the reasons for all the mental and 
physical conflict now going on. Those who 
govern our Nation and others are in a posi- 
tion to know more of the details of the 
situation than we are. Regardless of what 
one may think of the method of approach 
to the solution of the conflict most will agree 
that men are doing what they think best for 
them to do for the good of mankind. 

We have, for centuries, been trying states- 
manship, guns, bombs and other parapher- 
nalia of war seemingly without success for 
the passing of time makes clear all this has 
been futile. 

Therefore, most of us will agree that the 
visit of Pope Paul to our country augurs well 
for here is what most men, regardless of their 
faith, see as a sincere and genuine effort to 
set in motion such counterforces as are neces- 
sary for the welfare of mankind. 

We were especially pleased to note the pro- 
noucement that spiritual effort alone will aid 
in the cessation of the present conflict, 

Certainly this may well mean a giant step 
forward in a united effort to still the waves of 
error in the thinking of all of us. 

We've tried everything else. We agree a 
gigantic spiritual uprising is sure to be pro- 
found in its impact on the world. 


Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the predic- 
tions of disaster and failure of our policy 
in Vietnam by beatniks and misguided 
peace demonstrators has not material- 
ized. The teach-ins and howlers led 
some Americans to believe that resist- 
ance to Communist aggression in South 
Vietnam would collapse during the mon- 
soon season. With the ending of the 
monsoons, our position in South Viet- 
nam and our prestige throughout south- 
east Asia is immeasurably stronger. 

The following article by William S. 
White appeared in the Washington Post 
Wednesday, October 13. I commend this 
timely and excellent article to the at- 
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tention of the Congress and to the people 

of our country: 

VIETNAM Support: Critics FINALLY STILLED 
(By William S. White) 

For the first time, it can be said with 
confidence that the long attack upon the 
American policy of resisting Communist ag- 
gression in Vietnam by candid military force 
is clearly failing, both in this country and 
in Europe. 

The new isolationism of the sixties—an 
isolationism expressed in recommendations 
that in one way or another we should aban- 
don the South Vietnamese and cut and run 
from Asia under elegant rhetoric protesting 
that we were not running at all—is dying 
at last. 

Its death at home—and a slow death it 
has been through 2 years of almost constant 
biting at American purposes—is manifest, 
both in what is now happening and in 
what is now not happening. The shrill 
outcries formerly heard so often from a Dem- 
ocratic fringe in the Senate are heard no 
longer, except here and there and in very 
minor key. 

The hostile student teach-ins are not alto- 
gether a thing of the past. But apart from 
the fact that proresistance teach-ins are 
now also being organized—for example, one 
to be held in Washington on October 16— 
these academic fevers were never more than 
a nuisance. And they never reflected in the 
least way any substantial opinion in this 
country, any more than the little band of 
complaining Democratic Senators ever repre- 
sented anything more than a fragment of 
Congress. 


The mischief of the teach-ins and of the 
clamors of the Senate splinter was that they 
warmed our critics abroad, particularly in 
Britain, with a suggestion of togetherness— 
the wonderful notion that the true intellec- 
tuals in the United States at all events were 
not standing with a line of resistance to Com- 
munist imperialism to which three American 
Presidents had successively given their word. 

This implication that the real brains here 
were against the war of resistance was, of 
course, always absurd. Far the greater pro- 
portion of the intellectual community was 
always in support of this Government, Still, 
it was never so strident, so skilled at self- 
publicity. So it was the opposition that was 
largely heard in Europe. 

Yet. as the Johnson administration on this 
issue has steadily enlarged its backing at 
home—and spectacularly so in recent weeks, 
as the Harris poll has just confirmed—so has 
our position improved in that focal point of 
important foreign criticism which is Eng- 
land. 

Indeed, the Labor Government of Harold 
Wilson has now become the most useful of 
all our associates in beating back the mixed 
international group—of mere beatniks, of 
honest semipacifists, of decent ultraliberals 
enchanted with the delusion that it is always 
possible to halt Communist incursions by 
mere negotiation—that had so long given the 
U.S. Government so much trouble. 

The magnitude of Wilson’s achievement at 
the recent Labor Party convention at Black- 
pool in England in destroying their case has 
not been appreciated here. This erstwhile 
ban-the-bomber, this man who was once the 
very secular pope of the neutralist-minded 
men of the West, has done more than grow 
in stature as a Prime Minister when at last 
he had to confront headon the hard realities 
of this world. He has become a strong and 
courageous party leader as well. 

For at Blackpool Wilson proved to even 
the most skeptical, point by point, historical 
fact by historical fact, that those who refuse 
an honorable peace in Vietnam are not bad 
old Yankees but rather Communists—and 
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mainly Chinese Communists at that. When 
he had done, the howlers had no case left. 

| His Foreign Minister, Michael Stewart, in 
his current visit here has tn a quieter way 
done much the same thing. Neither pub- 
licly nor privately has Stewart given the 
smallest comfort to those Americans who 
had hoped to elicit from him some kind of 
sniping at some point of the policy in Viet- 
nam. 

A conseryative government in London 
could not have been so helpful. For British 
conservatives, like American conservatives, 
are suspect from the word go on any ra- 
tionally hardline enterprise whatever. 
When authentic very liberals like Wilson 
and Stewart stand with us nobody can pos- 
sibly accuse them of professional Commu- 
nist baiting. Anglo-American politics works 
in illogical ways, sometimes, its wonders to 
perform. 


Citizens Spearhead Peralta Bond Effort 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, California 
is indeed fortunate to have an advanced 
program providing an extensive opportu- 
nity for young people to pursue junior 
college and State college courses at con- 
veniently located institutions provided by 
public funds. 

The backbone of this higher educa- 
tional system is the junior college, be- 
cause at this level students who are in- 
terested in obtaining a bachelor’s degree 
or higher are given an opportunity to do 
so very close to home. For those stu- 
dents who are not desirous of a 4-year 
college education, but want to perfect 
their technical acumen, the junior col- 
leges are invaluable. 

The ways and means of making the 
junior colleges possible are through bond 
elections. This is a basic community 


hard now to push for a successful $47 
million bond issue election on October 19 
to give Alameda County another junior 
college. 

I am pleased to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp an article from the Times- 
Star of Alameda, Calif., September 25, 
1965, which highlights the current 
endeavors: ; 

Crrizzns SPEARHEAD PERALTA BOND EFFORT 

Subcommittees of the Alameda unit of 
Citizens for the Peralta are hard at 
work generating support here for the forth- 
coming $47 million bond issue. 

The bonds, to be presented to voters In the 
six-city junior college district October 19, 
will bring a college campus to Alameda if the 
bond issue is approved. 

The 20-member precinct subcommittee, 
headed by Howard Brownson, is currently cir- 
culating petitions locally asking residents to 
back the bond issue. 

The precinct subcommittee is also con- 
ducting a “get out the vote” drive for the 
approaching election. 

‘ WORKERS 

Working with Brownson are Lowell Mell, 
Earl Hamlin, Mrs. Catherine Jones, C. W. 
Moore, Mrs. David Denyvan, Robert Winne, 
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James Bryan, Mrs. Donna Buck, Mrs. M. E. 
Walser, Mrs. Kathleen Gibbs, John Towata, 
Sam Tasoulas, Bob Kreitz, Mrs. Don Johnson, 
Mrs. Pat Calkins, Rabbi Gunther Gates, Alvin 
Kidder, and the Key Clubs from both Ala- 
meda and Encinal High Schools. 

The endorsement subcommittee, headed 
by Norman Jachens, includes the Reverend 
Wilfred Hodgkin, Reva Jackson, Eric Essex, 
and Roger Hooper. 

FINANCE 


The finance subcommittee is under the 
chairmanship of Russell Spillman, president 
of the Alameda First National Bank, and has 
as its members Arthur Strehlow, Lester John- 
son, Donald Lum, and Melvin Schwartz. 

All financial contributions to the bond 
election may be sent to Spillman at the bank 
and made out to the Citizens for the Peralta 
Colleges, Alameda unit. 

Cochairmen of the Alameda unit are Mrs. 
Verla Smith and Roy Kayser. 


New Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr, O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, we in America are not and have 
never been prisoners of the past. 

We say all habits—and patterns of 
thought—should be suspect. We are 
willing to change, and not bury our head 
in the sand when change is due. 

Now, because we were willing to face 
the future, negotiations for a new treaty 
governing the operation of the Panama 
Canal are proceeding smoothly. 

The Fall River, Mass., Herald-News 
has said: 

The harmony of the discussions up to date 
is one of the most encouraging developments 
in recent years in Pan-American relations. 


The editorial will be of general interest, 
and I offer it for the Recorp at this time: 
New SPIRIT 


Negotiations for a new treaty governing 
the operation of the Panama Canal are pro- 
ceeding smoothly. Although the final draft 
of the treaty may not be ready for some 
time, a progress report has now been pub- 
lished by both President Johnson and Presi- 
dent Marco A. Robles. of Panama. The 
harmony of the discussions up to date is 
one of the most encouraging developments 
in recent years in Pan-American relations. 
Considering the open and violent hostility to 
this country in Panama just a few years ago, 
the present amicable negotiations reflect a 
new spirit there and here. 

The present Panama Canal itself will soon 
be obsolete. A commission here is trying 
to determine the best site for a new sea level 
waterway to connect the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans. The new canal, which will not 
employ locks, may be located elsewhere in 
Panama, or it may be in Colombia, but there 
is no doubt that it will only be built with 
the full agreement and cooperation of the 
country chosen. This, too, reflects the vast 
change in the attitude of the United States 
toward Latin America since the time of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

Too often it is assumed that we are prison- 
ers of the past, and that patterns of thought 
and behavior accepted in other generations 
are not susceptible to change. The gradual 
evolution that has been taking place in our 
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attitude toward Latin America and its atti- 
tude toward us is proof of the reverse. There 
is reason to hope that, unless our pace is 
too slow considering the desperate state of 
affairs in many South American countries, 
we may yet achieve a workable and har- 
monious relationship, 


H.R. 7315 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, curators and 
directors of museums throughout the 
United States, and there are more than 
5,000 museums in our cities and towns, 
are watching anxiously during these clos- 
ing days of the session for action on H.R. 
7315, a bill that would authorize the 
Smithsonian Institution to undertake a 
program of research, training and publi- 
cations which would improye and 
strengthen their institutions. 

Known as the National Museum Act 
of 1965, an identical bill already has 
passed the Senate without opposition. 

Iam told that a number of Members of 
Congress are receiving telephone calls 
and telegrams regarding the bill from 
people back home who are interested in 
or supporting local museums. These ex- 
pressions of support for H.R. 7315 are the 
outgrowth of recent conferences under 
the direction of the American Associa- 
tion of Museums. Resolutions support- 
ing H.R. 7315 have been adopted by rep- 
resentatives of the following States at 
their regional museum conferences: Il- 
linois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Delaware, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Washington, Oregon, Neva- 
da, California. Hawaii, and Alaska. 

For the convenience of many Members 
who are receiving these messages, I in- 
clude the text of the bill at the end of 
these remarks: 


H.R. 7315 


A bill relating to the National Museum of 
the Smithsonian Institution 


Whereas the museums of the Nation con- 
stitute cultural and educational institutions 
of great importance to the Nation's progress; 
and 

Whereas national recognition is necessary 
to insure that museum resources for preserv- 
ing and interpreting the Nation's heritage 
may be more fully utilized in the enrich- 
ment of public life in the individual com- 
munity: Now, therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Museum 
Act of 1965”. : 

Sec, 2. The Director of the National Mu- 
seum under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution shall— 

(1) cooperate with museums and their 
professional organizations in a continuing 
study of museum problems and opportu- 
nities, both in the United States and abroad; 
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(2) prepare and carry out programs for 
training career employees in museum prac- 
tices in cooperation with museums and their 
professional organizations, wheresoever these 
may best be conducted; 

(3) prepare and distribute significant mu- 
seum publications; 

(4) perform research on, and otherwise 
contribute to, the development of museum 
techniques; 

(5) cooperate with departments and agen- 
cies of the Government of the United States 
operating, assisting, or otherwise concerned 
with museums; and 

(6) shall report annually to the Congress 
on progress in these activities. 

Sec. 3. The first paragraph under the 
heading “National Museum“ contained in 
the Act of July 7, 1884 (23 Stat. 214; 20 US.C. 
65), is amended by deleting the following 
sentence: “And the Director of the National 
Museum is hereby directed to report annually 
to the Congress the progress of the museum 
during the year and its present condition.“. 


Business Should Develop Flying 
Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
in order to bring a topic of importance 
to the attention of the Members of this 
body, I would like to take the liberty 
of inserting into the Rrcorp the remarks 
I recently made to the convention in Los 
Angeles of the National Business Avia- 
tion Association. The subject of my 
speech—a private, fiying peace corps—is 
a topic that should interest all those who 
are concerned with strengthening Ameri- 
ca’s position in the emerging nations of 
the world. 

Hopefully, our way of life can become a 
model for the developing countries. But, 
we must be able to demonstrate the 
American way to foreign peoples. And 
what better way is there to accomplish 
this goal than to have the citizens of an- 
other country meet with private indi- 
viduals from the United States on a per- 
son-to-person basis? 

I can think of no more effective 
method—and to support my beliefs I have 
long been advocating a greater effort to 
implement this policy. One important 
way to do so is to interest the Nation’s 
fiying businessmen in such aconcept. If 
those qualified pilots who serve in Amer- 
ica’s overseas businesses will support and 
assist the private Peace Corps theory, the 
increased mobility through flying will 
greatly enhance the effectiveness of the 
private citizens’ groups that are already 
serving our Nation in foreign countries 
and perhaps attract more groups and 
businesses into the field. 

I am frank to say that I was very 
pleased with the reception my speech re- 
ceived from such a knowledgeable group 
of business aviation leaders and felt that 
I should bring my remarks to the atten- 
tion of interested Members: 
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(By Congressman Don H. CLausxx, before 
the National Business Aviation Association, 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, October 
12, 1965). 

The invitation to address this great avia- 
tion organization here in my home State of 
California is indeed very much appreciated. 
When Bill Lawton called, my first question 
was, “What phase of aviation do you want 
me to discuss?” Bill replied, “Don, just tell 
"em what's on your mind and how Congress 
looks at business aviation. But don't speak 
for more than 20 to 25 minutes.” That's 
like putting a muzzle on a bulldog. As you 
all know too well, a Congressman is 
“gettin’ airborne“ in that length of time. 

First of all, I would like to take a moment 
to recognize the splendid safety record of 
business aviation. As a former fixed base 
operator, I know the value of training, dis- 
cipline and professionalism in aviation. Bus- 
iness flying success stems from the applica- 
tion of these points to aircraft operations. 

It is for these reasons that Maj. Gen. Joe 
Caldera, Flight Safety Foundation president, 
wrote recently, “A careful analysis of general 
aviation accident statistics has resulted in 
a startling conclusion—business aviation 
pilots are 900 times safer than the average 
private pilot. This fact is supported by fig- 
ures which show private pilots are averaging 
39 accidents per 100,000 flying hours, while 
business aviation pilots average less than 
0.04 accidents per 100,000 hours of flying.“ 
We, in the Congress, salute you for this ex- 
traordinary display of professionalism in our 
beloved art of fiying. 

While I plan to comment further on what 
the Congress sees in business aviation, I think 
it might be appropriate at this time to sug- 
gest that you in business aviation would be 
well advised to take a good look at the Con- 
gress. For years, many of you have ap- 
proached Capitol Hill in support of, or in 
opposition to, pending legislation affecting 
aviation. You probably spent hours “indoc- 
trinating” and, in some cases, “brainwash- 
ing” a Congressman who had never flown. 

If you think that situation still exists— 
you're in for a real surprise. One of the 
most refreshing facts of political life in 
Washington is the growing number of Con- 
gressmen and Senators who are fiyers and 
are familiar with all phases of civil avia- 
tion. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, Bo CALLAWAY, 
PETE DOMINICK, DICK ICHORD, BOB STAFFORD, 
Joun Davis, Bos Duncan, Mo Unt, How- 
ARD CANNON, HASTINGS Ketru, Teno RON- 
CALIO, AL QUIE, Burt TALCOTT, Int BROYHILL, 
Don RUMSFELD, LUD AsHLEY, and myself 
are but a few of our fi Congressmen. 
The Congressional Fiying Club was formed 
to further extend the realm of flight to 
Congressmen and their staff personnel. 

Recognition of this new element reached 


nity appeared in Washington to oppose the 
FAA directive to close 42 stations. As Bill 
Lawton said, “We didn't have to explain the 
‘problem—we found Congressmen who 
understood the situation as well as we did. 
This was a real breath of fresh air.” Of 
course, you realize this can be a two-edged 
sword. There will be no room for camou- 
flage or smoke screens as you approach the 
Congress in the future with your requests. 

We all agree that aviation will benefit 
greatly with this improved understanding; 
I further believe that general aviation will 
receive a more balanced recognition because 
all of these Congressmen are active partici- 
pants in the general aviation category. 

In discusing aviation problems with the 
PAA, it becomes increasingly apparent that 
they appreciate the opportunity to present 
their objectives and programs to an in- 
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formed Congress. Dave Thomas, the head 
of civil aviation, is highly regarded and re- 
spected by all of us privileged to work with 
him. His recent letter to Chairman OREN 
Hargis, of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committe, advising that ex- 
tensive consolidations of flight service sta- 
tions would not be undertaken at this time,” 
was very well received. 

Bob Reynolds, the very capable, genial 

judge from Texas (who succeeded Bill 
Schulte as head of General Aviation), and 
I have spent many hours discusing the navi- 
gation and communications requirements of 
business and general aviation throughout the 
country. 
With business taking to the air to stay 
competitive, it becomes increasingly man- 
datory that we in Government provide the 
latest in Nay-aids to increase safety and ad- 
ditionally to improve the schedule reliability 
for all airway users, For a long time I have 
argued for more flexible criteria in the estab- 
lishment of navigation and communications 
facilities. I feel strongly that we need to in- 
crease the number of terminal VOR’s, ILS’s, 
and direction finders, in addition to the 
educated-eye- balls“ of the qualified flight 
service station tor. 

Just prior to his leaving the FAA, Jeeb 
Halaby (for whom I have the highest regard) 
and I were having one of our frequent dis- 
cussions relating to all phases of aviation. 
On this occasion, we were concentrating on 
the Nation's Capital and the increased traf- 
fic at Dulles and Priendship, but more 
specifically, the increased commuter and 
general aviation traffic at National Airport. 
I offered two to Jeeb: (1) acti- 
vate Bolling Field for general aviation, at 
least until such time as a permanent general 
aviation access could be provided; (2) con- 
sider building new general aviation airstrips 
at carefully selected sites contiguous to the 
circumferential highway (beltway) that en- 
circles Washington, D.C. 

With this integrated transportation com- 
plex contemplated for the Nation’s Capital, I 
would hope we can look forward to an exten- 
sion of this concept throughout the coun- _ 
try, particularly in communities located 
near our great Interstate Highway System. 
Close coordination in land-use planning be- 
tween the FAA, the Bureau of Public Roads. 
the State Division of Highways, and local 
airport sponsors could save substantial sums 
of money and greatly improve the business 
aviation access to communities. 

With the maximum in Nav and landing 
aids, we can expect a more reliable comple- 
tion of schedule for business aviation and 


American business, is more flexible and mo- 
bile than at any time in the history of civili- 
zation. Those who fail to understand busi- 
ness aviation do not realize that productivity 
increase is essential to business growth. 
Transportation and communication for mod- 
ern business is essential to achieve this prod- 

uctivity. 

Our expanding aviation industry is not 
without competition from abroad. Our elec- 
tronics and other supporting industries also 
refiect international competition.. This com- 
petition, combined with the high productiv- 
ity of all American business, means aviation 
is playing an increasingly significant role in 
our balance of trade. 

Before disoussing the international bene- 
fits of general aviation, I would like to touch 
briefly on its relation to my favorite sub- 
ject—aviation education. 

As we look to the future, aviation educa- 
tion is the key to our success. The rapid- 
ly changing international situation will re- 
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quire a maximum acceptance and implemen- 
tation of creative ideas, as we adopt the in- 
evitable changes in our foreign policy—pol- 
icies that will reflect the more trade, less aid 
philosophy. 

Our young people must be prepared to par- 
ticipate in the diversified use of aircraft con- 
templated for the future—from rotary wing 
and slow-flight utility aircraft to supersonic 
and space vehicles. The opportunities are 
unlimited. 

One need only read the dally newspapers or 
listen to television to determine the rapidly 
expanding demands for an aviation-oriented 
population. The domestic use of commer- 
cial and general aviation type aircraft, ag- 
ricultural planes, all phases of military avia- 
tion, the supersonic, the newly created air- 
mobile divisions in Vietnam to combat the 
guerilla warfare techniques of the elusive 
Vietcong, the latest in space vehicle devel- 
opments and interplanetary explorations— 
dramatically point to a maximum American 
commitment, as we seek advancement of our 
aviation and space technology. 

For many years, I have advocated the in- 
clusion of aviation education and flight 
training as part of our vocational education 

in the schools of America. In 
my hometown of Crescent City, Calif., work- 
ing with educators, we established such 
a program over 15 years ago. We saw what 
could be done to motivate young men and 
women to improve their education, as well 
as pursue a career in aviation or supple- 
ment other careers with the mobility of 
aviation. 

I am of the view that a broader exposure 
to aviation education at the earliest possible 
age would pay great dividends in later years. 
Your elected representatives in Govern- 
ment are dependent upon an informed 
public opinion for direction. Many of the 
aviation advances we seek will not be forth- 
coming unless John Q. Citizen is aviation 
oriented. 

In addition to textbooks, I would like to 
see an inexpensive flight simulator developed 
Foils ee, e eee grade school 

of the country. A more sophis- 
ticated simulator could be made available to 
the high school and college level student. 
For those students that demonstrate an 
average-to-above aptitude, the next step 
would be flight training in aircraft or 


gliders. 

With the tncreasing demands and oppor- 
tunities for aviation-oriented men and wo- 
men, it seems only logical that this foun- 
dation in aviation education would serve 
many purposes in our rapidly changing do- 
mestic and international society. 

If your great 5 (NBAA) feels 

we would 


fits of business aviation—frankly, I feel that 
aviation can and will open up new countries 
railroads, 
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have been helping less developed countries 
advance economically. Housing has been 
provided, disease controlled, local people 
trained to use modern machinery, and other 
steps taken to permit increased indus- 
trialization. Most of this activity has oc- 
curred without fanfare or publicity. 

Essentially, there are four groups from 
which private foreign ald programs may 
spring: (1) private investment, (2) founda- 
tions, (3) religious groups, and (4) voluntary 
agencies. Many organizations within these 
groups have been quietly carrying on the 
type of activity proposed for our much- 
publicized Peace Corps. 

This brings us to. the challenge of our 
time—a challenge that you in the business 
aircraft community are best equipped to ac- 
cept. The world needs an expansion of the 
Private Flying Peace Corps concept. In 1963, 
during the Peace Corps debate, I said—and 
I quote: “In addition to current programs, I 
want to recommend vigorously that the 
leaders of our private enterprise system 
recognize a new responsibility of providing 
for our security. They must take the lead 
in projecting an ideological offensive truly 
representative of our private enterprise sys- 
tem—it is they who are the most qualified to 
lead.” 

In September of this year, Roger Blough, 
chairman of the board of United States 
Steel, was quoted in a headline, “Blough 
Urges Business To Head Peace Quest.” He 
told a conference of international industrial 
leaders that mutual economic interest could 
be the most effective bond for peace. The 
cornerstone of such a bond, he said, would 
be the multination corporations that have 
extended their operations and their plants 
beyond their home borders. 

Gentlemen, who is better equipped to 
formulate and expand the private flying 
peace corps concept? This is the challenge 
that you must accept. Again, it is you who 
are the most qualified to lead. 

In George Haddaway’s June issue of Flight 
magazine, he carried a magnificent article, 
“Miracle in the Desert,” which told of how 
Sister Therese, the flying nun, and Brother 
Mike Stimac of the United Missionary Air 
Training and Transport operation in Kenya, 
were carrying out medical missionary work 
in one of the world's most remote and ne- 
glected areas. Since 1955, I have been privi- 
leged to work with, on a limited basis, the 
Seventh-day Adventist International Mis- 
slonary program. Currently, they are ex- 
panding their aviation operations through- 
out the world. Their flight training center 
at Pacific Union College in my district not 
only trains medical missionaries to fly, but 
will ultimately develop “flying teams” of 
dedicated missionary volunteers equipped to 
assist their foreign brethren in the fields of 
agriculture, medicine, education, theology, 
et cetera. This, again,.can be appropriately 
identified as a flying private peace corps. 
There are many other programs established 
by other denominations, carrying out this 
concept without fanfare and publicity. 

Many in this room, I am sure, share my 
concern for the problems throughout the 
world. With each passing day, a new crisis 
unfolds. While we evaluate our overall for- 
eign policy, I can only conclude that the 
foreign policy of the future must include 
a declaration of national policy to “win the 
cold war” and a program to carry us to vic- 
tory. I am firmly convinced that we must 
develop an effective economic, technological, 
and N offense—in addition to the 
maintenance of a superior military defense 
posture. 

We shudder at the thought of a nuclear 
war in terms of human and economic waste. 
The avoidance of a nuclear showdown re- 
3 us to seek other ways in which to 
the face of communism. To para- 
on communism, Clause- 
A cold war is but an extension of a 
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hot war by other means.” Therefore, we, 
too, must develop “other means,” which take 
A variety of forms, to counter this new threat 
to our security. 

When they say, “Which way America?” 
I am convinced the business aviation com- 
munity will provide the leadership in de- 
veloping these “other means” that put to use 
the most advanced tools available in the 
fields of communication and transportation. 

You in business aviation are uniquely 
qualified to lead this airborne peace offensive. 

As flyers, we can expedite the export of 
American knowledge and know-how by sim- 
ply demonstrating to others throughout the 
world that which we have applied success- 
Tully at home. As Americans, we can help 
other Nations provide opportunities based 
on freedom, dignity, and justice for all man- 
kind 


Let's put “wings on Americanism.” 


The Economic Race 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in all 
the debate over political complications 
of foreign affairs, it is well for us to 
recognize that the basic strength of the 
United States lies in our free enterprise 
economic muscle. A very appropriate 
commentary on the superior U.S. eco- 
nomic strength appeared in the Chicago 
Daily News of October 11, and I insert it 
in the Recorp as part of my remarks: 

From the Chicago (Il.) Dally News, 
Oct. 11, 1965] 
Tux Economic Race 
The US. State Department reports that 


different story from the one that compara- 
tive rates of economic growth told a few 


years ago, 

During 1950-60 the Soviet gross national 
product grew 6.8 percent annually while the 
U.S. GNP grew only 3.3 percent. Had such 
a differential continued, the Soviet economy 
would have caught up with the American 
economy some time in the 1980's. But their 
rate went down and our rate went up, and 
during the past 5 years the U.S. economy 
pulled ahead by another $60 billion, the State 
Department reports. 

The 1965 figures don’t tell the end of the 
story any more than the 1960 figures did or 
than the 1980 figures will. For one thing, 
there is a difference between GNP and mili- 
tary power. The State Department cau- 
tioned that the Soviet economy has concen- 
trated heavily on military and space pro- 
grams and “worldwide activities of serious 
consequences to U.S. security interests.” 

Another reason for caution is that the 
Soviet Government is now turning realistic 
attention to removing three of the impedi- 
ments to its economic growth that the U.S. 
State Department listed—agriculture fall- 
ures, difficulty in adopting new technology 
and a declining rate of investment in Indus- 
trial plants. 

Last month Premier Alexei Kosygin laid 
before the Communist Party central com- 
mittee a series of drastic economic reforms. 
The Central Government will give the man- 
agers of individual enterprises, including 
farmers, broad goals and considerable free- 
dom to meet them. They will be expected 
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to use profits above a set return to the Gov- 
ernment so as to provide incentives and in- 
crease investments. 

In brief, the Government ts adjusting its 
theories to realities and the people are being 
given private initiative and personal motiva- 
tions. The Soviet economy may be a more 
formidable competitor in the future than it 
has been in the past. 

Looking ahead, the U.S. State Department 
Projects a continuing growth of the Amer- 
ican economy at a yearly rate of 4 percent, 
This is a compromise figure between repu- 
table estimates that range between 3.3 and 
49 percent. 

The 4-percent target for the American 
economy Is realistic but its achievement will 
by no means be automatic. American eco- 
nomic expansion during the coming decade 
will depend on the growth rate in the factors 
of production (labor, land, capital, education 
and technology), the efficiency of their uti- 
ligation of the efficient use of manpower. 
These all have two properties in common. 
First, they can grow only at the expense of 
Sacrificing present consumption or leisure 
Tor future potentiality. Second, they will re- 
quire responsibility and cooperation by gov- 
ernment, business and labor. 

Premier Kosygin told the Soviet people 
that the new system will mean more defense, 
a higher standard of living, a shorter work- 
day, higher pay, lower taxes, pensions, bo- 
nuses and better working and living condi- 
tions. This sounds very much like President 
Johnson's formula for the Great Society. 

The hard facts of economic life, which 
know no nationality or ideology, say that 
there can't be more of for every- 
body unless it ls earned. Victory in the race 
of economic growth will go to those who 
work in the light of this truth. 


Constitution Day Address at Louisville, 
Ohio, by Prof. H. H. Walker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the highlight 
of the annual Constitution Day celebra- 
tion at Louisville, Ohio, officially known 
as Ohio's Constitution Town, was an 
excellent address by Prof. H. H. Walker, 
of Malone College, in nearby Canton. I 
am certain it will be of interest to 
Members: 

ConstrrutTion Day Appress AT LOUISVILLE, 
Ono 


(By Harold H. Walker) 


I did not come here tonight to recite 
for you constitutional biography as thrill- 
ing as it is to recount. One might well 
address oneself to such constitutional 
characteristics as its birth from necessity, 
talented cast, confrontation of issues or un- 
foldment by compromise. But instead, I 
want to talk to you about a concept I choose 
to call emergent freedom. Each century of 
the American venture has had a major move- 
ment toward enlarging or emerging freedom. 
In the 17th century we had the heroic 
struggle of the founding movement as a new 
cradle for freedom was sought by those who 
cherished it far above the security afforded by 
the monarchs of their homeland. In the 18th 
century the cause of freedom was emerging 
Still more strongly in the hearts of colonists 
and further realization demanded a break 
from European imperialism. Great ac- 
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complishment though this was, it was not 
the highest summit for freedom as the 19th 
century witnessed a most critical movement 
involving the young nation in a civil war to 
bring about the abolition of slavery. I sub- 
mit to you, ladies and gentlemen, that the 
20th century, like the three preceding it, also 
has its opportunity to contribute to the 
emergence of freedom through realization 
of human rights. 

Every century has had its handwringers, 
blue breathers and gravediggers; and friends, 
they are better organized and more visible 
now than ever before—but not any different. 
I ask you to reject the thesis that America 
has had it; that it is about all over, that we 
are in the dusk of America’s day. The thesis 
I would Uke for you to accept tonight is 
that America can and will bring forward the 
emerging freedom of this country in a move- 
ment comparable to those great advances of 
the founding, the Revolution, the Civil War, 
portrayed in the immediate three centuries 
past. I see this possibility as a product of 
three factors: our Christian heritage, our 
classic Constitution, our dynamic struggle 
for individuality, which is guarded so zeal- 
ously by our Constitution. Time does not 
permit me to dwell in depth or number on 
the emerging freedoms I see possible in our 
time, but allow me to mention a few. Free- 
dom from ignorance. Our educational 

is greater, more available and 
more efficient than at any time in our his- 
tory. It is also greater than any nation on 
earth. We are now learning enough about 
learning if you please, to know that no nor- 
mal man need be ignorant and we are mov- 
ing significantly in this direction of freeing 
Americans from the shackles of ignorance. 

Second, I suggest that we can and will 
move toward freedom from what I choose 
to call petty particularism. The time is 
brightly dawning, when religiously we shall 
not criticize each other or divide ourselves 
over such petty particulars as whether or not 
it is acceptable to sing praise to God with 
or without accompaniment. Ethnically we 
are divesting ourselves of such concepts and 
labels as “wop,” “kike,” “spick,” and 80 
forth. Racially we shall come to know that 
human dignity is not caused by color. 

Third, 
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want to point out the emergence of freedom 
from binding labor. Think of the burden 
which is being lifted from man's back. I 
have faith that this freedom when realized 
will launch this Nation into a new era wherein 
man shall be released from toll and be free 
to create, appreciate in its fullest sense, and 
recreate. 

I do not believe that it can be denied 
that America is converging upward, That is 


healthy, and the very mistreated. I believe 
the 20th century can go down as that great 
time when America carried forth its heritage 
of emergent freedom in a surge of new 
strength, based fundamentally on man’s 
right to be regarded as an individual—free 
from the debilitating labels of groups whose 
existence has been forged by emphasis of 
differences which were never sanctioned by 
God's law—the brotherhood of man. 
Priends and neighbors, while I believe the 
contribution of this century can and will 
be one of greatness—let me assure you that 
it can be achieved only with the sacrifice, 
consistence, and persistence which char- 
acterized the great men and women who 
have given birth to and nurtured the Ameri- 
can dream. In closing may I quickly sug- 
gest three ways in which each of us can 
help. First by future orientation. Let's look 
ahead with openess and anticipation of con- 
tributing to this time and the future— 
rather than precluding that it never could 
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be like the good old days. Ours is the chal- 
lenge and opportunity of good new days. 

Second, let’s talk America up. I believe 
that this Constitution Day celebration is a 
powerful idea. Think of this as an example 
of talking America up. Think of what this 
seed so carefully planted and nurtured by the 
pioneering spirit of Louisville, Ohio, can be- 
come. In only 13 years It has already gained 
State and National recognition. I can en- 
vision the time when Constitution Day will 
be a national holiday. Yes, let’s avail our- 
selves of every opportunity to Mie 5 America 
up. 

And third, let’s be informed so that we 
know what we are talking about. We should 
be students of our heritage, advocates of 
emerging freedom, and builders of tomorrow. 
In conclusion let me emphasize again that 
we are now in a time when the torch of 
freedom, lighted by our forefathers, made 
brighter by generations of brave people, must 
again be fueled by a people committed to 
extending freedom. This is our time. It is 
our opportunity, our privilege, and our re- 
sponsibility to lift the torch of freedom 
higher and higher and higher, so that its 
glow encompasses a widening circle of our 
people and shines as a beacon to mankind 
everywhere. 


Vietnam Critics Go Out of Style 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as Wil- 
liam S. White points out in the following 
column we have been through “2 years 
of almost constant biting at American 
purposes” and the tide of publicity is 
finally beginning to turn and now re- 
flects what has been true all along. The 
majority of the American people has al- 
ways supported the ‘administration in 
its determination to resist Communist 
aggresion in southeast Asia and they 
continue to do so. 

Mr. White's article follows: 

Vietnam Carrics Go Out or STYLE 
(By William S, White) 

Wasuincton.—For the first time it can be 
said with confidence that the long attack 
upon the American policy of resisting Com- 
munist aggression in Vietnam by candid 
military force is clearly failing, both in this 
country and in Europe. 

The new isolationism of the sixties—an 
isolationism expressed in recommendations 
that in one way or another we should aban- 
don the South Vietnamese and cut and run 
from Asia under elegant rhetoric, protesting 
soar we were not running at all—is dying at 

Its death at home—and a slow death it has 
been through 2 years of almost constant 
biting at American purposes—is manifest, 
both in what is now happening and in what 
is now not happening. The shrill outcries 
formerly heard so often from a Democratic 
fringe in the Senate are heard no longer, ex- 
cept here and there and in very minor key. 

The hostile student teach-ins are not al- 
together a thing of the past. But apart 
from the fact that proresistance teach-ins 
are now also being organized these academic 
fevers were never more than a nuisance. 
And they never reflected any substantial 
opinion in this country, anymore than the 
little band of complaining Democratic Sen- 
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ators ever represented anything more than a 
fragment of Congress. 

The mischief of the teach-ins and of the 
clamors of the Senate splinter was that they 
warmed our critics abroad, particularly in 
Britain, with a suggestion of togetherness. 

This implication that the real brains here 
were against the war of resistance was, of 
course, always absurd. Far the greater pro- 
portion of the intellectual community was 
always in support of this Government. Still, 
it was never so strident, so skilled at self- 
publicity. So it was the opposition that was 
largely heard in Europe. 

Yet, as the Johnson administration on this 
issue has steadily enlarged its backing at 
home—and spectacularly so in recent weeks, 
as the Harris Poll has just confirmed—so has 
our position improved in that focal point of 
important foreign criticism which is Eng- 
land. 

Indeed, the Labor Government of Harold 
Wilson has now become the most useful of 
all our associates in beating back the mixed 
international group—of mere beatniks, of 
honest semi , Of decent ultraliberals 
enchanted with the delusion that it always 
is possible to halt Communist incursions by 
mere negotiations—that had so long given 
the U.S. Government so much trouble, 

The magnitude of Mr. Wilson's achieve- 
ment at the recent Labor Party convention 
at Blackpool in destroying their case has not 
been appreciated here. 

For at Blackpool Mr. Wilson proved point 
by point that those who refuse an honorable 
peace in Vietnam are not bad old Yankees 
but rather Communists—and mainly Chi- 
nese Communists at that. When he had 
done, the howlers had no case left. 

A Conservative Government in London 
could not have been so helpful. For British 
1 like American conservatives, 

are suspects from the word go on any ra- 
tionally hardline enterprise whatever. When 
authentic very-liberals stand with us, no- 


politics works in illogical ways, sometimes, 
its wonders to perform. 


Conflict of Interests 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Post in a splendid editorial this 
morning supported the position of our 
colleague, the Honorable JOHN BELL WIL- 
LIAMS, in his opposition to newsmen being 
employed by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. 

I commend the Post for this fine edi- 
torial and for its strong position against 
“working newspapermen“ being em- 
ployed at the same time by Government 
agencies. I recommend to all Federal 
Government officials and to the Congress 
a careful reading of this fine editorial 
which follows: 

CLEAR CONFLICT or INTEREST 

Employment of working newspapermen by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity has been 
criticized and rightly criticized by Repre- 
senntative JORN BELL WriiuraMs of Missis- 
sippi. The press undertakes to give readers 
an outside, objective, and independent re- 
port on the operations of Government. It 
cannot do that with reporters and editors 
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who are employed by Government, The con- 
flict of interest is self-evident, unavoidable, 
and inescapable. 

The Office of Economic Oportunity, when it 
hired newspaper reporters, may have been 
motivated only by the desire to get com- 
petent people. Whatever its motives, it is 
simply unarguable that such an employment 
policy by government generally would soon 
deprive citizens of any view of the Govern- 
ment except one obtained by those on the 
Government's payroll. And, it would be a 
sinister thing indeed if the policy of a Gov- 
ernment agency so inclined to the employ- 
ment of journalists as to suggest that the 
hiring policies were intended to corrupt the 
press. The main point is, however, that 
whether or not the intent is bad, Govern- 
ment should not employ journalists and risk 
the imputation of improper efforts to in- 
fluence the press; and newspapermen should 
not work for the Government and risk the 
charge that their views are prejudiced. 

The reputation of the newspapers for fair- 
ness, impartiality, and objectively is a thing 
of value in our society and neither Govern- 
ment officlals nor newspapermen ought to 
put that reputation in jeopardy. The Gov- 
ernment should dismiss any working news- 
paperman on its payrolls; the reporters and 
editors who have accepted that employment, 
thoughtlessly, ought to resign. The best 
thing a newspaperman can do far his country 
is to write honestly about Government op- 
erations. And the best thing a Government 
agency can do for a newspaperman is to leave 
him free to persevere in that high purpose. 


Declining Respect for Law in the United 
States Is Decried 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I include in the Recorp an editorial from 
the October 14 edition of Stars and 
Stripes, published weekly by the National 
Tribune Corp., in which declining re- 
spect for law in the United States is de- 
cried. I also include remarks by former 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower on the 
same subject, reported in the Wall Street 
Journal of October 14. 

If I may be permitted to do so, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to add my voice to 
the above-mentioned in condemning the 
abhorent practices mentioned. 

The editorial and news item follow: 
From the Stars and Stripes, Oct. 14, 1965] 
RESPECT ror Law DECLINING 

Why television producers furnish a forum 
for draft dodgers and those who are belittling 
the military action of the United States in 
Vietnam is beyond the comprehension of 
most loyal and patriotic Americans. 

Just this week a television program de- 
voted considerable time to a folk singer who 
derided the military draft and another young 
man who advised those in his audience of 
draft age of ways and means to avoid being 
taken into the service. Astonishing still 
was the enthusiastic reception received by 
these misguided and unpatriotic youths. 

No longer do those who sponsor certain 
changes in America give due respect to law 
and order. If they deem a law to be a bad 
one, then they proceed to take direct action 
in not obeying it. This has been one of the 
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tragic developments in the civil rights move- 
ment. It is now apparently spreading to 


Vietnam and Santo 


One may surmise why spokesmen for pa- 
triotic and veterans organizations which 
usually present a solid front against those 
who would demean the sanctity of existing 
laws are not given an opportunity to appear 
in rebuttal on television programs through- 
out the country. 

In this manner they could furnish as- 
surance to the American people that there 
remains a huge majority of law-abiding 
citizens who look with disfavor and disgust 
upon the contemptible antics of those who 
are furnishing ammunition and propaganda 
to those nations which seek to destroy us. 
From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 14, 1965] 

* 


Eisenhower is worried that some kind of 
moral deterioration” has set in among Ameri- 
cans. The former President, talking with 
newsmen on the eve of his 75th birthday, 
cited efforts to evade the draft and signs of 
diminishing respect for law and order as in- 
dication of this deterioration. 


World Food 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article on food and population from 
the Economist is interesting in view of 
our recent farm and foreign aid legis- 
lation. 

It is necessary, I believe, that Europe, 
the United States and other nations be- 
gin to put greater emphasis on agricul- 
tural assistance to the underfed parts 
of the world. 

[From the Economist, Sept, 15, 1965] 
Woro FPooo—THE MALTHUSIAN DECADE 
The world gets hungrier. Four years ago, 

on the best estimates, about half the people 
in the world suffered some degree of hunger 
or malnutrition, or both; between 10 and 15 
percent of its 3,300 million inhabitants 
at least 330 million people—were badiy un- 
dernourished. Since then the situation has 
worsened. By 1959, world food production 
per person was about 10 percent above its 
level before the Second World War; since then 
it has stagnated, and each of the developing 
regions has lost some of its earlier gains. 
In Latin America, food output per person 
is less than it was before the war. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations now believes that there 
will be no cure without some real incentives 
to farmers in developing countries to in- 
crease their production. This means guar- 
anteeing more stable returns, organizing 
marketing and credit facilities in such a 
way that they do not remain always at the 
mercy of landlords and inefficient middle- 
men, The FAO firmly believes that sub- 
stantial progress in feeding the world’s hun- 
gry must wait until developing countries’ 
governments (most of them with only a few 
years’ experience of independence behind 
them) make a better job of tackling social 
and political problems that the rich coun- 
tries often shirk. 

This does not mean that aid-giving de- 
veloped countries should sit back fatalis- 
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tically and wait for the poor to help them- 
Selves, Industrialization, which needs for- 
eign aid, creates a new demand for farm 
Products and helps the farmer progress from 
Peasant to entrepreneur. Any schemes for 
agricultural improvement will create an addi- 
tional need for foreign exchange, and will 
be strangled at birth unless aid is forth- 
Coming. But the aid-givers could give a 
greater part of their help in ways that stim- 
ulate agricultural reform without appearing 
to be an undue interference in the recipient's 
internal affairs. The FAO in its latest report 
Suggests that more aid should be given for 
general schemes of agricultural development, 
Pred than for big projects like irrigation 
ams. 

UNTAD (the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development) may also help 
Agricultural reform if it can generate a new 
breed of international commodity agree- 
ments that force primary producers to con- 
trol production of surplus commodities. 
Were there a genuine prospect of output 
limitation by the producers, importing coun- 
tries might more easily agree to finance the 
support of the international market. The 
international coffee agreement has begun to 
move hopefully in this direction with the 
ald of the World Bank, although the polit- 
ical difficulties of controlling coffee pro- 
duction in a country Mke Brazil are enor- 
mous. 

Also in the air are the schemes, mostly 
of Prench or European Common Market ori- 
gin, for using planned surpluses of food- 
Stuffs grown in the rich countries in a pur- 
Doseful way to aid development in the poor. 
The FAO commented that, though the idea 
is controversial, a choice does not exist be- 
tween avoiding, or deliberately planning for 
u surplus, but only between whether a sur- 
Plus willy-nilly is planned or unplanned. 
“From that point of view, planned food aid 
may be preferable.” This at least may be 
Some consolation for the hungry, but one 
must remember they cannot eat words. Only 
the rich can. 


Castro’s Latest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr, GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
magnanimous offer by President John- 
son to admit refugees from Castro’s 
Tegime is in keeping with the spirit of 
American concern for oppressed people 
everywhere. This action is a concrete 
example of our Nation at its best, offering 
itself as a haven for those persons who 
desire true freedom and relief from 


tyranny. 

I think that the following editorial 
from the Newark (N. J.) Evening News is 
a fair representation of the praise and 
Support elicited from many private citi- 
zens and newspapers throughout the 
8 I respectfully submit it for the 

ECORD: 


Casrno's LATEST 


President Johnson acted in the interest of 
humanitarianism in offering refuge to 
Cubans wanting to come to this country. 
He could have done no less. - 

The motive behind Fidel Castro's sudden 
decision to open the gates remains unclear. 
Whatever it may be, he cannot escape the 
Obvious admission of failure which the de- 
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parture of those yoluntarily leaving the land 
of their birth would represent. 

Efforts will be made in Washington to pace 
the flow by limiting the number of refugees 
to 5,000 a month. If this influx were to 
continue, Cubans could account for half 
of the 120,000 immigrants from the Western 
Hemisphere who would be permitted to enter 
the United States under the newly enacted 
legislation. 

Even though this could impose a barrier to 
prospective citizens from friendly hemi- 
spheric nations, the desire to maintain the 
United States as a haven for the oppressed 
should be transcendent. Safeguards must 
be employed, however, to prevent Castro from 
undertaking a wholesale eviction of unem- 
ployables and others burdening the Cuban 
economy. 

The International Red Cross would be the 
ideal intermediary to assure that humani- 
tarian considerations prevail, Castros re- 
Tusal to deal with the Red Cross or some 
equally disinterested third party would be a 
sure sign of bad faith and a signal to call 
the whole thing off, 


A Trip Behind the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Europe of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
I always seek out new information from 
those who travel behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, in those countries in the Common- 
wealth of Russia and those nations 
within the scope of the Subcommittee on 
Europe. 

The article which I insert in the REC- 
orp today is by William J. Farrell, a 
college classmate of my late husband at 
Columbia College, New York. Mr. Far- 
rell was a stockbroker in New York City 
until the stock market crashed in 1928, 
whereupon he left for the west coast and 
became associated with banking inter- 
ests in California. During these years he 
served his country in both major en- 
counters, World War I and World War 
II. Now retired, Bill Farrell is devoting 
his time and energies to travel and 
writing. 

His most recent trip was made to the 
Balkan countries. Although an upcom- 
ing article on this recent trip is not yet 
completed, I have gathered various 
pieces of information concerning free- 
dom of religion in these Iron Curtain 
countries, from correspondence with 
him. 

The principal, personal contacts he 
made were with guides and a few hotel 
clerks, most of whom were young boys 
and girls—university students on sum- 
mer vacations. They were obviously well 
schooled in what they were to answer to 
questions about religion. They claimed 
freedom of religion existed but stated 
that religion was practiced mostly by 
older people. He was told that young 
People were not interested in religion be- 
cause they were much too occupied with 
other activities and had no need for it. 
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He then asked a few of these young 
people if church attendance would hinder 
their advancement in the party. Most 
denied this vigorously. However, he 
reached a very few who replied guardedly 
that the practice of any religion would 
not be of any help to them in advancing 
their positions. 

Upon visiting two services on a Sunday 
in the heart of Bucharest, he found 16 
people attending a Roman Catholic Mass 
in St. Joseph’s Cathedral at noon and 
nearby, 20 people attending an Orthodox 
service. 

Obviously and regrettably, freedom of 
religion is a freedom not easily enjoyed 
but rather guardedly practiced, if prac- 
ticed at all. 

Now, in order to share with my col- 
leagues, the wealth of observations con- 
tained in William Farrell's excellent 
account of his 1964 trip, I present his ar- 
ticle, “A Trip Behind the Iron Curtain”: 

A TRIP BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 
(By William Farrell, retired staff member) 

JuNE 30, 1964—The magic date had finally 
arrived. This meant retirement and enough 
time to make a trip I had been working over 
in my mind for almost 2 years. 

The nucleus of my plan was to join a group 
in Moscow which would continue an addi- 
tional 3,000 miles into central Asia. We 
would visit such legendary cities as Alma 
Ata, Tashkent, Bukhara, Samarkand, and 
Dushanbe (called Stalinabad before Stalins 
fall from favor). Literally dozens of inter- 
esting sights are to be seen in these cities, all 
of which bear the impressive marks of their 
antiquity. 

Earlier stops on my itinerary—the World's 
Fair, a tour of southern Ireland (after a 
flight from New York to Dublin), and an- 
other tour of the Shakespeare country in 
England—were incidental. So were the stops 
on the return from central Asia at Copen- 
hagen, Frankfurt, Heidelberg, Paris, and up 
and down the Rhine. My focal point was the 
Ruésian trip. 

Central Asia is truly a storied land. Its 
beginnings predate written history. Alex- 
ander the Great captured Samarkand in the 
4th century B.C., to be followed around the 
13th century by Genghis Khan and Tamer- 
lane. 

Each city I intended to visit was an im- 
portant link in the ancient “silk road“ ex- 
tending from China to southeastern Europe. 
The whole area, at present made up of some 
half-dozen Soviet republics, lies about 2,500 
to 3,000 miles southeast of Moscow, east of 
the Caspian Sea (south of Siberia), and di- 
rectly north of Af When we were 
at Alma Ata, during a trip through the 
mountains, we were assured that we were 
only 35 miles from the border of Red China— 
Sinkiang Province, to be exact. The great 
barriers of the Hindu Kush Mountains and 
the Pamirs lie to the south. Until the ad- 
vent of the jet, travelers had described this 
as one of the most inacessible spots on 


Prior inquiries, about the area, brought 
suggestions that September would be the 
most pleasant month as far as weather con- 
ditions were concerned and this proved to 
be the case. I found that midsummer tem- 
perature in Tashkent, Bukhara and Samar- 
kand sometimes reach a high of 120° F. 

1 found me, on schedule, at 
London Central as the PA system 
droned out the familiar, “Your attention 
please—Aerofiot flight No. 032 nonstop to 
Moscow, now loading at gate No. 4—all 
aboard please.” I hope I never lose the thrill 
I get when the flight being called is my 
fiight—and this was something special. 
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Aerofiot is the airline that operates all 
nonmilitary flights for Russia, both domes- 
tic and foreign. My plane was a TU-104, 
called a Tupolev. It flies at 500 to 550 m.p.h. 
and is approximately the Russian version of 
our 707 or DC-8, seating 70 to 100 persons. 
Close examination of the interior revealed 
that our planes are more luxuriously furn- 
ished, but the noise from the jets did not 
seem remarkably greater—at least as I re- 
call it. 

Three hours and forty-five minutes later 
we landed at Moscow airport. There I joined 
tour No. 50, made up of 23 other people who 
would be my traveling companions for the 
next 17 days. Ours was an English-speak- 
ing tour. England, Scotland, Canada, United 
States, and Italy (a young couple) were 
represented. A young Russian girl, about 
25 years old, named Nina introduced herself 
as our Intourist guide. She would remain 
with us to handle all details of our trip until 
we returned to Moscow on September 17. 
Intourist, by the way, is a government bu- 
reau which supervises all travel and hotel 
accommodations within Russia. At each 
city visited, we were to be joined by a local 
guide to explain sights of interest. 

Immigration officials scrutinized our pass- 
ports and special visas very carefully; how- 
ever, the customs section didn't even ask us 
to unlock our luggage. They did require 
us to list carefully all foreign currencies and 
any gold or silver jewelry. We found that 
shutterbugs could have themselves a ball.“ 
Picturetaking was completely unrestricted, 
except at airports, railway stations, and mili- 
tary installations. 

As we drove toward Moscow from the air- 
port, we noticed the great number of four-, 
six-, and eight-story apartment buildings. 
This is a partial answer to one of their most 
pressing problems—housing, This same situ- 
ation prevailed in all the central Asian cities 
visited—new apartments and business build- 
ings—everywhere new construction. The 
long booms and control cabs of the construc- 
tion cranes were silhouetted against the sky, 
much as palm trees dot the Los Angeles sky- 
line. 

The main streets of Moscow are notably 
wide, in most cases accommodating 12 traffic 
lanes, with a broad center dividing strip 
which was usually planted with flowers. We 
also noticed that these streets were kept 
spotiessly clean. Apparently there are no 
litterbugs in Moscow. As yet, ordinary traffic 
is not heavy enough to tax these facilities, 
but passenger buses by the hundreds ply the 
streets in all directions. 

Our hotel was the Ukraine, built 6 or 7 
years ago. With two 12-story wings and a 
central tower of 27 stories, it contains 1,100 
rooms and covers an entire city block. The 
Russians refer facetiously to its style of 
architecture as “‘post-Stalin.” The lobby of 
the Ukraine (and this may be said generally 
of all the hotels where we stayed) was huge, 
plain, dull, and poorly lighted. 

In the guest rooms, the plumbing was 
strictly antique. I still wonder where they 
managed to dig up such a collection of curi- 
osities. In some hotels the wash basin would 


third. I always enjoy a good game of hide 
and seek, but not when I'm looking for the 
bathroom. However, I admit that 
rooms were clean and comfortable, 
forget the plumbing. To sum up on hotels, 
they would be about fourth class in 
country. If you are the finicky type, you'd 
better stay home. Room service, for in- 
stance, doesn't exist. 


In each hotel, we were assigned the same 


tables for the duration of our stay, and the 
same waitresses served us hout. The 
tables were always set with baskets of assort- 
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ed fruit and four or five large bottles of niin- 
eral water, orangeade, or fruit Juices. Tap 
water was not potable. There were no 
menus and no tips. Breakfast was a varia- 
tion of cereals, eggs, ham, bacon, toast— 
the usual. However, one morning I didn't 
recognize the first offering on my plate; it 
was a smoked sturgeon. I ate it and liked 
it, although it was a radical departure from 
my ordinary breakfast routine. The follow- 
ing morning it started with a plate-filling 
slab of cheese surmounted by four generous 
slices of salami. Chalk up another radical 
departure. 

In Moscow we were served generous por- 
tions of caviar at dinner three nights. Each 
meal also brought a large plate of sliced 
white bread and black bread. After one sam- 
ple everyone ate the black bread. It was 
delicious. It was not quite as heavy as pum- 
pernickel and always ovenfresh. Although 
lunch was usually built around a hearty, 
space-filling soup, the dinner menu was var- 
ied. It might be beef, veal, lamb, or other 
meats prepared in conventional ways, or per- 
haps a shashlik at which the central Asians 
excel. Boned roast chicken was also a fre- 
quent favorite. In addition to these stand- 
bys, various vegetables were served along 
with potatoes or rice. Desserts were much 
the same as ours, but ice cream always was 
our favorite. It was excellent. These back- 
ward people haven't yet discovered that ice 
cream can be made without cream. 

Five days of sightseeing in Moscow pretty 
well covered the conventional sights. We 
saw the Kremlin—twice from the inside— 
and the metro (subway) with its marble 
platforms, arches, decorative statues, murals 
done in mosaics, and paintings. We also 
saw Many museums, cathedrals, the univer- 
sity, and the Exposition of Soviet Economic 
Achievement—a collection of beautiful 
buildings, somewhat reminiscent of the New 
York World’s Fair. Each industry and re- 
public has its own building for exhibiting its 
products. 

On September 6 we left Moscow for Alma 
Ata, arriving there 5 hours and 20 minutes 
later. When Russia took over the central 
Asian cities, they followed a general policy 
of preserving the native quarter of the city, 
which is composed mostly of mud huts. They 
built their own new buildings a short dis- 
tance away. So, it is still possible to observe 
life, in these ancient quarters, very much as 
it has existed for many thousands of years. 
Some of the mud huts are gradually being re- 
placed by modern construction, but a large 
portion will always be preserved for tourist 
appeal. 

Alma Ata and Dushanbe do not contain any 
distinguished landmarks. Tashkent is a 
city of over a million population, located in 
the center of a large cotton-producing area. 
One of the largest cotton mills in the world 
is located here. A small percentage of the 
people still wear attractive and colorful na- 
tive costumes. 

We were getting toward the end of our 
journey with visits to Bukhara and Samar- 
kand, the ancient Marcanda. Bukhara is 
known best for the rugs bearing that name. 

Actually, the rugs are made elsewhere, 
but the principal market is Bukhara. Until 
1920, the Emir ruled with a cruel and an 
absolute hand. Sometimes criminals were 
thrown into the bug pits to be slowly de- 
youred. Prominent on the skyline is the 
tall and beautifully proportioned Kalyan 
Minaret. Condemned men were taken to 
the top of this tower, known as the Tower 
of Death, and pushed off, falling to their 
deaths on the stone flags 130 feet below. 
w the Timor Tower, Job's 
other impressive struc- 
stop in Bukhara was a 
were permitted to enter 
service. The worshippers 
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prostrated themselves on their prayer rugs. 
which they had spread in the open air in 
the tree-covered d on the mosque. 
Here again the feeling of remoteness from 
the world and the vast distances from 
“regular” civilization us. When 
you get so deep in the far places that the 
Mohammedans turn southwest to face 
Mecca, you know your're more than 45 min- 
utes from Broadway. 

Samarkand offers a wealth of interesting 
places. Among them is the Observatory of 
Ulug-Beg, the astronomer. His records. 
compared with present-day findings, show 
an amazing accuracy. The Gur Emir, or 
Tomb of Tamerlane, is located here. Tamer- 
lane’s sarcophagus is made of a mineral 
called nephrite and is said to be the largest 
single piece of this material ever known. 
For his epitaph, he chose to have inscribed. 
“Were I alive today, mankind would trem- 
ble.” The Shah I Zind is a long stairway, 
flanked on both sides by a succession of the 
beautiful tombs of Tamerlane’s family. 
These are probably the best preserved of the 
various groups. 

Registan Square is formed by a collec- 
tion of mosques and madrasahs or schools. 
Its impressive blue and blue-green tile domes 
had fallen into disrepair, but one, which had 
been expertly restored recently, offers the 
hope that the entire group may soon receive 
like treatment. Lord Curzon, visiting in 
1888, spoke of it as “the noblest public square 
in the world,” superior even to St. Mark's 
Square in Venice. 

Dushanbe was the last stop on our tour. 
The hotel dining room was “undergoing 
repairs,” so we ate at a large restaurant 
opposite the hotel and across the main 
public square. It must be the largest pub- 
lic square in all Asia. On our last night in 
Dushanbe, Intourist gave up a farewell 
dinner, featuring much caviar and cham- 
pagne. The next day a 6-hour, nonstop 
trip in an IL-18 returned us to Moscow 
and the National Hotel—reputedly the best 
in Moscow. At least the National and Metro- 
pole, products of the turn of the century, are 
highly recommended by old Moscow hands. 
I think they are right. 

The next morning, September 17, the 
group broke up and each member enplaned 
for his separate destination. Two of us left 
Moscow early on our SAS flight to Copen- 
hagen. 

On our departure, as on our arrival, cus- 
toms showed no curiosity about our luggage. 
However, the same immigration official, who 
had scrutinized our travel documents 50 
closely on arrival, was again on duty at the 
clearance desk to repeat the process in great 
detail. When our passports were returned. 
we noted that the special visa, which had 
been carefully stapled to that document, had 
been as carefully removed. 

We walked downstairs to the loading level 
and were about to start up the plane's gang- 
way when a voice at my elbow asked for my 
passport, It was our old friend again, but 
this time he was accompanied by a pretty 
blond girl, who joined in the inspection. 
They went through the whole ceremony 
again, just as seriously and carefully as he 
had done it not much over a minute before. 
He finally returned the passport and indi- 
cated that I was free to board. Obviously, 
no one is going to switch passports in the 
brief interval between the desk and the 
plane, and get off scot free from behind the 
Iron Curtain—not, at least, while “Ivan 
Horatius“ is guarding the bridge. 

Arriving at Copenhagen Airport, we care- 
fully sought out a customs or immigration 
Officer. There was none to be found. We 
made inquiries. Still no officials. There 
was nothing to do but call a cab and go to 
the hotel, Needless to say, I felt neglected. 
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HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, we all want pure air and water. We 
welcome, applaud, and support the ef- 
forts of the Congress and the various 
States in passing legislation to correct 
the pollution problem. 

We must, however, in my opinion, go 
slow, less we drive out of business small 
industries along our rivers which have 
for years sustained the economy of their 
particular areas, The Federal Govern- 
ment as well as the State government 
should and will help. Industry has its 
side of the story and should be heard. 

Recently, Mr. L. P. Thompson, vice 
president for production of the Warrens- 
burg Board & Paper Corp., in my dis- 
trict, wrote a letter to the editor of the 
Glens Falls Post Star on the subject of 
water pollution, expressing grave con- 
cern about the “pure water program.” I 
think it might be well for all of my col- 
leagues to read Mr. Thompson's thought- 
provoking letter, which follows: 

WATER POLLUTION 
Cuestrertown, N.Y.. 
June 12, 1965. 
To the EDITOR OF THE Post-Star: 

During the past several months stream 
pollution has been the target of bitter, 
slanted and nonfactual attacks by the press 
and assorted bureaucrats. Many persons 
have read articles in the New York Times 
about population equivalents in referring to 
paper mill waste. The New York Daily News 
carried a series of articles on stream condi- 
tions near a small, 100-year-old mill in down- 
state New York. In the best tradition of 
yellow journalism these articles contained 
half-truths, omitted pertinent facts which 
might have cast a better light on the situa- 
tion and pictured an operation which in no 
way is indicative of the paper industry as a 
whole. The Glens Falls Times carried arti- 
cles by a sensation-seeking Albany reporter 
which were loaded with dynamite terms. 
They represented only one side of a story 
and contained nothing of a constructive 
nature. There are two sides to a coin. 

Water engineering is a complex and highly 
technical science little understood by the 
general public. By the use of catch phrases, 
out of context quotations, and Government 
press releases containing erroneous informa- 
tion, a false picture of actual conditions has 
been conveyed to a trusting . Cer- 
tainly that public is entitled to any perti- 
nent information that would allow them to 
better evaluate conditions and the remedial 
actions which will be necessary. 


ALL LIKE IT CLEAN 


We would all like to have our State waters 
free from , insecticides, and unsightly 
debris but there is a practical limit to which 
any improvement program can be carried 
and still maintain a balance between area 
economics and purely aesthetic values. i.e.: 
Between jobs and clean waters. Much has 
been done and there is much to do but the 
Great Society's pure water utopia will be 
approached only when man, the contamina- 
tor, ceases to live along the river banks. 

Pure water, that which has not been con- 
taminated for a specific use, does not exist 
in a natural state. It may be found on the 
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laboratory shelf or the battery water bottle 
and it is excellent fuel for the propoganda 
mills. Industries which depend heavily on 
water have known for years that it was only 
a matter of time before Government would 
injeet itself into the picture. It was obvious 
that this would be a fertile field for the ex- 
pansion of bureaucratic controls and agency 
dynastics. For this reason and because of a 
keen sense of civic responsibility, the major 
water users have spent millions of dollars in 
research and waste disposal treatment. Un- 
fortunately they reverse the Government 
pattern; their achievements have been out- 
standing and their publicity inadequate, 

What are some of the accomplishments of 
industry in the stream pollution field? Since 
I have spent over 30 years in the paper in- 
dustry I will confine myself to its efforts 
although oil and chemical industries have 
been equally active: 

1. During the past 20 years the paper in- 
dustry has spent over $200 million in re- 
search and waste control equipment. This 
money came from profits and not from the 
taxpayer's pocket. It would take over a 


‘billion dollars to replace the treatment facili- 


ties industry has already placed in service. 

2. Due to its water conservation program 
and improved operating techniques the in- 
dustry, while doubling its production, has 
cut its water consumption per unit in half 
and decreased its effluent waste load by 50 
percent. 

3. Aside from conventional systems of 
purification the industry has developed sev- 
eral unique methods of waste disposal: 
pumping into brine pockets thousands of 
feet below the surface, using mill waste as 
an irrigating and fertilizing medium for 
crops such as alfalfa, or finding uses for 
products which formerly were part of efflu- 
ent waste. 

If Government, one of the biggest con- 
taminators, had been as alert and con- 
tributed a proportionate share to the pro- 
gram we would not be confronted with some 
of the problems which face us today. 

What are some of the things that the pub- 
lic should know about the water and waste 
disposal problems of today? They should 
know that: 

i. The majority of industrial wastes. and 
paper mill waste in particular, are not pol- 
luted and germ laden but are mostly organic 
debris which is admittedly y and 
which industry would like to prevent in its 
own economic interest. 

2. Reliable surveys indicate that water po- 
tential of the Northeast will only be half 
employed in the next 35 years. 

3. Water is used, not consumed. No mat- 
ter how polluted and misused it may be, it is 
eventually purified, if not by man, then by 
nature and returns to the earth in a never- 
ending cycle. 

4. The desalting of water is not something 
to look forward to; it is here. Plants capable 
of desalting a million gallons a day will be 
producing fresh water at about 65 cents per 
1,000 gallons in 1967. This will also be the 
cost of producing water by conventional 
means at that time. 

A large Western utility company has of- 
fered to build plants to produce desalted 
water at 30 cents per 1,000 gallons by 1970. 

Since the pollution program offers a ter- 
rific opportunity for boondoggling there is 
already evidence of a gathering ‘round the 
pork barrel: The people of St. Louis were 
asked to yote on a million dollar water purifi- 
cation program. They approved it by a land- 
slide, 5 to 1, margin only to find out the 
money was to be used to clean up a section 
of the Mississippi miles below St. Louis. 

Secretary of Interior Udall, who is ex- 
tremely anxious to increase the size and 
power of his dynasty, offered a typical exam- 
pIe ee ates OF poutoa chicanery we can 

In a Boston speech last November Mr. 
Udall deleted part of a prepared text regard- 
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ing the pollution of the Allagash River by 
industry. The deletion was made because 
Mr. Udall knew the information was false but 
the uncorrected text was released to the 
press. Newspapers, outdoor magazines and 
conservation groups immediately picked up 
the erroneous information and blasted indus- 
try with both barrels. The Department of 
Interior refused to make a public retraction 
and only after several weeks “apol in 
a few trade publications. How high handed 
can they get? 

We are for charity, motherhood and a water 
improvement program but we are concerned 
about the implementation of the program 
and the controls that should be put on it 
to keep it from being exploited by those 
with the radar proof license plates. 

Let's see both sides of the coin. 

L. P. THOMPSON, 


The Story of the Fall Colors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the annual fall glory has spread 
over the hills of New Hampshire I 
thought Members would be interested in 
the following report on the process by 
which the foliage changes its colors 
from summer green to the red and 
golden opulence of fall. Fred E. Beane, 
farm editor of the Manchester Union- 
Leader reports an interview with Dan 
Monahan, the Belknap County forester. 
Dan is the son of former State Senator 
Robert Monahan who is the Dartmouth 
College forester and an intimate friend 
of mine and former colleague in the New 
Hampshire Senate. Both men well 
understand the intricate and wonderful 
processes of nature. Some day, in the 
utopian future probably, I hope it will be 
possible for Congress to adjourn in time 
for my colleagues from other parts of 
the country to come up to the Granite 
State at this time of year and see 
nature’s spectacular farewell to summer. 
In the meantime, I am happy to offer 
this interesting article for the RECORD: 
[From the Manchester (N.H.) Union Leader, 

Oct. 7, 1965] 
MONAHAN TELLS STORY or COLOR 
(By Fred E. Beane) 

Laconia—Dan Monahan, Belknap County 
forester says leaves turned color in autumn, 
when celestial hunters had slain the Great 
Bear, according to an old legend of the Amer- 
ican Indian. It was told that the bear's 
blood, dripping on the forest, changed some 
trees to red, and the fat that spattered, as 
the hunters cooked the meat, changed other 
trees to yellow. 

People, today, too frequently take the 
autumn foliage for granted, he says, and 
their knowledge is not much of an improve- 
ment on the old Indian legend. Now that 
the colorful foliage of the countryside is 
quite an attraction, it seems an opportune 
time to look in his seeming mystery. 

NOT FROST 

Let us consider why leaves change their 
color, from the viewpoint of an intrigued 
person, Monahan suggests. Jack Frost is not 
responsible for autumn foliage. Cooler tem- 
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peratures, and changes in the sunlight con- 
tribute to causing a chemical] reaction, that 
is responsible for this phenomenon. 

The small, green bodies, composed of 
chlorophyll, that manufacture the food and 
give the leaf its color, dissipate, allowing 
other substances to influence the color of the 
leaf. 

A yellow pigment often assumes domi- 
nance, producing the yellows that are so 
abundant. It often happens that a consid- 
erable amount of sugar remains in the 
leaves, which combines with various sub- 
stances and produces a myriad of reds. 

Bright, sunny days and cool nights tend to 
accentuate vivid colors, where an overcast 
weather produces the yellows and browns. 
Soil environment and tree condition influ- 
ence the colors, that are controlled by the 
genetic makeup of the tree. 

Tree color reveals much to the trained 
eye, and with a little practice, one can soon 
learn to distinguish various tree species by 
their autumn foliage. 

For example, red or swamp maple turns 
to a dazzling crimson, while the sugar maples 
turn variations of orange. Yellows are dis- 
played by the birches, poplars, beech, and 
others, 

Nature is responsible for much that is an 
integral part of our heritage, and offers fas- 
cination to those who are intrigued * * > 
certainly our autumn foliage is no excep- 
tion, Monahan, is sure. 


U.S. Frigate “Constellation” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
on September 29, I introduced H.R. 
11329. My bill would make a national 
shrine of the U.S. frigate Constellation, 
now berthed in Baltimore Harbor. This 
ship served the Navy with distinction 
from its launching in 1797 until the end 
of the Civil War. It has the longest 
record of total service of any U.S. war- 
ship, In 1953 it was rescued from ob- 
livion by a group of Baltimore citizens 
who began its restoration. In view of 
the Constellation's great record of serv- 
ice, and the unique place it holds in the 
history of the U.S. Navy, I believe that 
the U.S. Government should complete 
their work by officially making the ship 
a national shrine. I am proud to in- 
clude in the ConcressronaL Record the 
long proud history of this U.S. frigate, 
made and launched in Baltimore: 

US. FRIGATE CoNsrrLLATTION 

At the close of the Revolutionary War in 
1782 our new Nation disbanded its Armed 
Forces, and America enjoyed a growing pros- 
perity based on foreign trade. Our mer- 
chant ships carried the flag of the United 
States across the seven seas, but without 
men of war to protect them they were de- 
fenseless. The corsairs of the Barbary 
States of north Africa began to attack our 
ships and hold American seamen for ran- 
som. By 1794 over 100 American sailors had 
been held in prisons of the Barbary States. 
In 1794 Congress passed a bill authorizing 
the construction of six frigates to protect 
American rights and property, and President 
George Washington signed it into law. 

Work on the six frigates began but only 
three were finished in time to see immediate 
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action. They were: Constellation of 36 guns 
and United States of 44 each. Con- 
stellation was built by David Stodder in 
Baltimore, Md., and launched September 7, 
1797. She sailed June 26, 1798, the first to 
put to sea of the original three ships built 
for the U.S. Navy. 

By the time Constellation was on the high 
seas a peace treaty had been signed with the 
Barbary States. However, French privateers 
and men-of-war were now attacking our 
ships, particularly in the West Indies. Capt. 
Thomas Truxtun, who had commanded sey- 
eral American ships during the Revolution 
was given command of Constellation and 
ordered to the Caribbean. Truxtun was a 
hard driving but fair and highly capable 
officer. He put his new ship in fighting trim 
and drilled his crew until they were an 
efficient fighting team. When the ship ar- 
rived on station in January 1799 they were 
ready and eager to meet the enemy. 

At noon on Fe 9, 1799, a sail was 
sighted off the island of Nevis, and Constella- 
tion closed, with crew at battle stations. 
The ship was the Frigate L’Insurgente, one of 
the finest and fastest of the French fleet. In 
Just over 1 hour from the time of the first 
broadside, Constellation had battered her 
opponent into helpless surrender. This was 
the first important U.S. Navy victory over an 
enemy man-of-war on the high seas, Captain 
Truxtun and Constellation were toasted from 
one end of the land to the other. This 
decisive victory raised the morale of the 
American people and gave them a new sense 
of pride and purpose. 

In February 1800, 1 year after the victory 
over L’Insurgente, Constellation, and Trux- 
tun won America’s second great naval victory. 
This battle also took place in the West Indies 
against a larger ship of the French Fleet, La 
Vengeance. The savage battle raged for 
some § hours, with Constellation, now 
mounting 38 guns, matching and outshooting 
the 52 guns of La Vengeance. The French 
ship finally escaped into the night, brutally 
beaten and barely afloat. 


Constellation’s victories over LInsur- 
gente and La Vengeance served notice 
to the world that the United States 
would defend her honor and freedom at 
all costs. Earlier, on June 18, 1798, just 
8 days before Constellation had put to 
sea for the first time, Congressman 
Harper had proposed his now famous 
toast, “Millions for defense—not 1 cent 
for tribute.” Constellation had given 
meaning and substance to those words. 

While the victories of Truxtun and Con- 
stellation were most important, yet together 
they made another, even greater, contribu- 
tion to the infant U.S. Navy. This was the 
system of conduct, discipline, gunnery, sig- 
nals, and naval operations put into effect by 
Truxtun while in command of Constellation. 
His system set a pattern of success and effi- 
ciency that is the basis of U.S. naval pro- 
cedure to this day. Some measure of Trux- 
tun's true stature as a naval genius may be 
understood by the fact that a majority of the 
olllcers who achieved distinction in the U.S. 
Navy for the next 30 years had served under 
Truxtun, many of them on Constellation. 

By 1800, Truxtun had left his beloved ship, 
but Truxtun discipline and Truxtun tradi- 
tion had started Constellation on one of the 
great sagas of the sea. A part of that saga 
was the legendary speed of Constellation 
which earned her the name “Yankee Race 
Horse.“ Truxtun attributed much of this 
great speed to Stodder’s design which intro- 
duced the sharp bow lines into warship archi- 
tecture, These lines were later to be one of 
the characteristics of the fa- 
mous Baltimore Clippers. 

Alexander Murray of Chestertown, Md., 
succeeded Truxtun in command of Constel- 
lation. Captain Murray sailed to the Medit- 
erranean in the spring of 1802, joining the 
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American squadron in a war which sought to 
eliminate depredations on American Amer- 
ican merchant ships and seamen by war- 
ships of the States. Constellation 
assisted in the blockade of Tripoli, where she 
sank two gunboats and put an Arab cavalry 
contingent to rout, protected American mer- 
chant shipping from Barbary cruisers 
throughout the Mediterranean, and evacu- 
ated Marines and diplomats from Derne at 
the conclusion of the victorious and re- 
markable fleet-shore operations which cul- 
minated in peace terms with all the Barbary 
powers by August 1805. 

Returning home in November 1805, Con- 
stellation was in ordinary at Washington 
until the outbreak of the War of 1812, at 
which time she was dispatched to Hampton 
Roads, Va, There, blockaded by an imposing 
British Fleet, Constellation stationed herself 
between the enemy and an American fort 
on Craney Island, where she thwarted every 
British attempt to destroy her and the fort, 
Her armed boats twice detected and spread 
the alarm to foil British Fleet boat expedi- 
tions; and, on June 22, 1813, her batteries, 
together with gunfire from Craney Island, 
sank three British Fleet boats. Of the 700- 
man invasion force, 90 were killed or 
wounded and 43 others taken prisoner before 
the British turned back. 

The Treaty of Ghent was ratified in Decem- 
ber 1814, bringing our second war with Eng- 
land to a close as Constellation faced renewal 
of naval action against the Barbary States, 
which had taken advantage of the conflict 
to renew piratical attacks against American 
shipping. In the Mediterranean squadron 
of Stephen Decatur she joined four other 
ships in the capture of the 48-gun Algerian 
frigate Mashuda in June 1815, then took part 
in demonstrations of U.S. Navy strength 
which enabled Decatur to extract treaties of 
peace with Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. Con- 
stellation remained to enforce these treaties 
until late 1817. 

Constellation protected the rights of 
American seamen off South America from 
1819-1821, and was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the favorable trade relations in that 
quarter before entering the Pacific to guard 
American merchantmen from beligerents 
during the revolt of Peru against Spanish 
rule, After helping drive the last of the 
pirates from the Caribbean Sea in 1825-26, 
she carried our new ministers to England 
and France in 1831. Constellation then 
joined the Mediterranean squadron for 
nearly 4 years duty that included the en- 
forcement of indemnity payments for per- 
vious depredation against merchantmen by 
piratical ships of Naples. In October 1835 
she sailed for the Gulf of Mexico to assist 
in crushing the Seminole Indian uprising 
in Florida, landing shore parties to relieve 
Army garrisons and sending her boats on 
amphibious expeditions. She then cruised 
with the West Indian squadron until 1838, 
serving much of this time as flagship of 
Commodore Alexander J. Dallas. 

The decade of the 1840's saw Constellation 
circumnavigate the globe. Sailing from Bos- 
ton on December 9, 1840, she proceeded to 
Rio de Janeiro to serve on Brazil Station 
until February 1841, when she became flag- 
ship to Commodore Lawrence Kearney ap- 
pointed to command the East Indian Squad- 
ron. Already a revered symbol of American 
naval greatness, Consellation now added 
bright new laurels. She left Rio on March 
8 for her new station where she watched 
over American interests during the Opium 
War and maintained great vigilance and 
activity along the Malayan and China coasts 
as far as the Philippines, to prevent the 
smuggling of opium by ships under the U.S. 
maritime flag. As flagship of the East Indian 
Squadron, Constellation became the first 
U.S, ship-of-war to enter the inland waters 
of China on April 13, 1842, when she passed 
both bars of the Canton River and anchored 
at Whampoa among the merchant ships. 
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Learning of a commercial treaty between 
China and Great Britain, Commodore 
Kearny, with great diplomatic skill, urged 
upon the Chinese Government the granting 
of equal privileges to American citizens. His 
success in Constellation opened Chinese ports 
to American shipping and led to our first 
commercial treaty with China in 1845. 

The team of Kearny and Comsteliation 
wrote another significant chapter of Ameri- 
can history while returning home through 
Pacific waters. Leaving China on May 22, 
1843, they arrived at Oahu on July 6 to 
learn that King Kamehameha III had made 
a provisional cession of the Sandwich 
(Hawaiian) Islands to the Captain of the 
British warship H.M.S. Caryfoot. A strong 
protest by Commodore Kearny to the King 
and subsequent British disavowal of the im- 
peading annexation restored the Hawaiian 
Islands to native rule. (A little more than 
& century later these Islands became the 
50th State of the Union and Constellation 
was still afloat to welcome the event. The 
Islands had been annexed by the United 
States on July 7, 1898, and established as 
& territory on June 14, 1900) Constellation 
embarked Commodore T. ap Catesby Jones 
at Valpariso, thence by way of Callao, the 
Straights of Magellan and Rio de Janeiro 
to Norfolk, where she terminated her world 
cruise on April 30, 1844. She had been ab- 
sent from the United States 3 years, 4 
months, and 22 days and had sailed, by 
log, 58,000 miles in 492 days at sea. 


Cameron Voting Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 
ROLLCALL NO. 320—BANK HOLDING ACT 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, there 
Was scant controversy on the aim of H.R. 
7371 as reported by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. It was clearly 
and carefully designed to plug a loop- 
hole in the 1956 Bank Holding Company 
Act which permits the Du Pont Estate in 
Florida to control 31 banks with deposits 
of more than $600 million, as well as a 
number of nonbanking businesses, in- 
cluding the Florida East Coast Railway, 
the St. Joe Paper Mill Co., and various 
real estate interests. Like other large 
holding companies already regulated 
under the 1956 act, Du Pont would have 
to choose to divest itself either of its 
bank or nonbank holdings. The Congress 
has long decreed that it is a sound prin- 
ciple that banking and nonbanking ac- 
tivities should be kept apart to avoid con- 
flict of interest, and I subscribe to that 
principle. 

But I also subscribe to the principle 
that Congress should not act on the spur 
of the moment and enact sweeping leg- 
islation which could adversely affect 
large segments of the business commu- 
nity, without first giving the business 
community an opportunity to present its 
views before congressional committees. 
This is the principle which was at issue 
on the only recorded vote on H.R. 7371. 
I supported that principle and I regret 
that I was not joined by a majority of 
the House. 

I think this body was ill-advised in 
adopting the Bennett amendment and 
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thereby bringing under the act some 340 
holding companies which were never 
given their day in congressional court, 
as it were. And when I speak of 140 
holding companies I am speaking of 
thousands of stockholders who believe in 
our free enterprise system, citizens who 
were denied the opportunity to state 
fully and fairly their case for exemption. 
In my judgment this principle is no less 
important than the principle that bank- 
ing and nonbanking interests should be 
separate andd istinct. It is for this rea- 
son that I opposed Mr. BENNETT'S sweep- 
ing amendment. 

ROLLCALL NO. 322, RURAL WATER AND SANITATION 


Mr. Speaker, no one can quarrel with 
the objectives of legislation designed to 
provide Federal loans for the improve- 
ment of rural water supplies and waste 
disposal systems. I was constrained to 
vote against H.R. 10232, however, because 
in my opinion we already have many pro- 
grams operating which accomplish the 
same purposes set forth in the bill. This 
measure is clearly a duplication of effort, 
another addition to what is rapidly be- 
coming a bureaucratic hodgepodge of 
agencies all doing the same thing. 
There is a serious question as to whether 
the sewage provisions of the bill do not 
overlap the authority of the Community 
Facilities Administration. And the 1965 
Housing Act authorizes grants for water 
facilities in communities of any size. 
This would certainly include rural com- 
munities. 

It seems to me that the House, in ad- 
journment-fever haste, feels it must leg- 
islate in every single area so that it can 
hold up its record and say, “See, there is 
something in here for you, too. And if 
you do not believe it just look at the title 
of this bill which we have passed.” The 
fact that we should legislate by content, 
not title, seems to matter little when we 
are gathering material for postsession 
speeches to the folks back home. Being 
1 Member of only 10 who voted against 
the bill, my vote was obviously merely 
an expression of discontent with this 
type of lawmaking. 

ROLLCALL NOS. 336 AND 339, DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA HOME RULE 

Mr. Speaker, it would do little good 
to recount here the series of events and 
the intricate political and parliamen- 
tary maneuvering which led to defeat of 
a meaningful home rule bill for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Suffice it to say that 
the House was denied a chance to vote on 
a good piece of legislation, H.R. 11218, 
the compromise version of Congressman 
Mou.ter’s original proposal, H.R. 4644. 
We have to settle for registering our 
position on the Sisk bill, a weak measure 
which I predict in the long run will do 
little or nothing to bring the citizens of 
Washington closer to self-government. 
I grudgingly supported the Sisk amend- 
ment after earlier having voted against 
it simply because it was, however weak, 
the best that could be obtained at that 
time. 

The Sisk proposal would permit the 
citizens of Washington to hold a refer- 
endum to see if they want home rule, 
as if there were any question about the 
matter. This referendum would include 
the election of a board to draw up a city 
charter to be submitted to the voters for 
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approval at another referendum. The 
rub is that this electoral decision would 
be subject to congressional veto, the 
same type veto which the Congress now 
holds over all affairs in the District of 
Columbia. This can hardly be termed 
self-rule. 

On the other hand, H.R. 11218, the bi- 
partisan bill, was truly in harmony with 
the American concept of self-govern- 
ment. It would have established a home 
rule formula which would automatically 
go into effect if approved by the voters. 
It would have permitted nonpartisan 
elections for a mayor, city council, board 
of education and a nonyoting delegate 
to the House. Because so much of the 
taxable property in the District is owned 
by the Federal Government, the bill also 
provided for annual congressional ap- 
proval and appropriation of the tax as- 
sessments. This indirect taxing of 
Federal property is exactly the same 
principle that applies to the impacted 
school funds that are received by nearly 
every school district in the 25th Congres- 
sional District each year—an in-lieu pay- 
ment on nontaxable Federal property. 

The local government structure which 
would have been established by this bill 
can in no way be described as radical— 
unless we are to apply the term to every 
city government from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. Yet opponents of home rule de- 
clared that it was extreme, that self- 
government was unnecessary because 
Washingtonians could look to a generous 
and paternalistic Congress to shower 
favors upon them. Ironically, it was the 
ultraconservatives who parroted this 
theme the loudest. In doing so they 
showed a complete lack of understanding 
of man’s whole political history: no mat- 
ter how benevolent an autocratic so- 
ciety—be it left, center or right on the 
political spectrum—the people prefer 
democratic self-rule. 

During a 70-year period in the 1800's 
when the United States was still basking 
in the newness of independence—a pe- 
riod which included the administrations 
of Presidents Jefferson and Madison— 
the citizens of Washington had self-gov- 
ernment. The Senate has voted on six 
different occasions for a return to this 
cherished principle. The House has yet 
to do so and I am deeply ted 
that during this session it passed up an 
excellent opportunity to correct a griev- 
ous wrong. 

ROLICALL NOS. 342 AND 343, FEDERAL SALARY ACT 

Mr. Speaker, House passage of the 
Federal employees pay bill was a follow- 
through on a commitment which Con- 
gress made in 1962 when it embraced 
the principle of comparability—Gov- 
ernment employees should receive pay 
comparable to that of private industry 
for the same type of work. Concerned 
that too many well-trained and experi- 
enced Federal workers were leaving Gov- 
ernment because they were unable to 
support their families on the poor pay, 
we sought to stem the flow by promising 
1.7 million of our fellow Americans a 
fair shake from the paymaster. This 
we have tried to do in H.R, 10281, and 
although we did not quite deliver all 
that was promised and due we made a 


big leap forward. 
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But we must remember that the job is 
not yet finished. The lower levels on the 
Government pay scale, who comprise a 
high percentage of the total, will receive 
a wage boost sufficient to bring them up 
only to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index for February-March 1964. This 
means that they are still more than a 
year behind comparability. We are 
granting a 4-percent increase when the 
market dictates that 7 percent is needed 
to achieve comparability. The middle 
and upper levels are lagging about 3 years 
behind the private sector. 

Importantly, however, the bill incorpo- 
rates an automatic feature which will be 
triggered in October 1966, 1 year after 
the effective date of the House-approved 
4-percent raise. This feature is based 
on a two-part formula: a cost-of-living 
adjustment computed on the basis of 
comparability with private enterprise for 
1 year, and an increase at each salary 
level equal to one-half the amount by 
which Federal pay now lags behind com- 
parable civilian pay. It is impossible 
to predict exactly what next year’s pay 
boost will be, but we are assured that 
there will be an across-the-board raise. 

Another important provision of the bill 
deals with overtime and holiday pay for 
postal employees, perhaps the most dedi- 
cated and hardest working single group 
in our Government’s ranks. Thousands 
of postal substitutes are working 70 and 
80 hours a week at straight time pay. 
We are long overdue in cutting out this 
reactionary practice and I am hopeful 
the Senate will accept our proposal to 
guarantee all postal field service em- 
ployees time and one-half for work offi- 
cially ordered in excess of 8 hours a day 
or 40 hours a week. The House bill also 
decrees that employees who work on legal 
Federal holidays will receive double time, 
with double time and one-half for 
Christmas Day. Other sections of the 
bill provide increased allowances for uni- 
forms, a system of severance pay, and 
relocation expenses for postal workers 
displaced by the ZIP code and sectional 
center system. 

Just one word, Mr. Speaker, about the 
recommittal motion which killed the pro- 
posed legislative machinery that would 
resolve forevermore the question of sal- 
aries for Cabinet officers, Members of 
Congress, Federal judges, and other Fed- 
eral executives. 

As Congressmen we are the only per- 
sons in the Federal Government who 
are called upon to set their own salaries. 
Over the years too many in this body 
have failed to take a stand on the mat- 
ter, not because they doubted a salary 
increase was justified, but because they 
feared reprisals at the polls. A major- 
ity of the Members finally screwed up 
enough courage in the last Congress to 
substantially increase salaries in the 
legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches. It was the first time in 9 years 
that Congress had the guts to do so, and 
it was precisely because raises were so 
long overdue that they were so sub- 
stantial, 

Nevertheless, this year we had an ex- 
cellent chance to break the shackles 
which bind us to the archaic and em- 
barrassing practice of establishing our 
own pay. This would have been easily 
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accomplished by tying any future raises 
to the whole Federal salary structure: 
when comparability raises were provided 
to civil service employees all along the 
line a proportionate increase would also 
be granted to members of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches. It was 
a simple solution to Congress historic 
problem. 
ROLLCALL NOS, 356 AND 357, HIGHWAY 
BEAUTIFICATION 
Control the signs and hide the junk, 
It's all we ask or seek. 
Behind yon hill the sun has sunk, 
We hardly had a peek. 


Mr. Speaker, my poetic effort is meant 
to counter allegations by opponents of 
the Highway Beautification Act to the 
effect that the only person interested in 
its passage was the First Lady. I would 
merely remind those who hold this view 
that the vast majority of motoring Amer- 
icans consider the principle of control- 
ling billboards and junkyards along our 
major highways a very worthwhile one. 
It was President Eisenhower, not Lady 
Bird Johnson, who in 1957 and 1958 sub- 
mitted to Congress specific recommenda- 
tions for billboard control, recommenda- 
tions which were much more stringent 
than those enacted by the National 
Legislature. 

It is only the unfortunate blind who 
have traveled this wide and wonderful 
country who have not been appalled at 
the garish clutter of signs which sock the 
eye from every direction, obliterating the 
scenic wonders which the Creator made 
for all men to enjoy. While billboard 
entrepreneurs have an economic right 
to hawk their wares, I also believe that 
the motoring citizen whose tax money 
has been invested for him in a vast net- 
work of Federal highways has a right to 
some relief from the hucksters of the 
road. We have long regulated airwave 
frequencies so that the amateur radio 
operator down the street does not inter- 
fere with our favorite television viewing. 
The Nation's highways, like its airways, 
are public property and it was time Con- 
gress decided that the motorist is also 
entitled to some degree of scenic viewing. 

The Highway Beautification Act gives 
full consideration to enhancing our high- 
ways, while properly balancing this 
factor with legitimate business and 
industrial operations adjacent to these 
highways. Examination of the act's 
provisions attests to the equitable bal- 
ance which was achieved: on-premise 
advertising is fully authorized and not 
subject to Federal regulation, as is out- 
door advertising in commercial and in- 
dustrial areas, either zoned or unzoned. 
With these exceptions, billboards will be 
excluded within 660 feet of the edge of 
the right-of-way along interstate and 
primary systems. 

The exercise of zoning authority is left 
entirely with the States and local gov- 
ernments, Existing signs which are in 
control areas, will not have to be re- 
moved for 5 years, and just compensa- 
tion will be paid to sign owners and to 
property owners on which the sign is 
located. Motels, restaurants, service 
stations and other businesses catering to 
the motoring public will be assisted by 
official signs at appropriate places giv- 
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ing specific information, including names 
and brands, of interest to the traveler. 
Public hearings will be held in each 
State before specific rules and regula- 
tions are promulgated, and before the 
Secretary can cut a State’s apportion- 
ment of highway funds by 10 percent for 
failure to control billboards and junk- 
yards an opportunity for a hearing will 
also have to be granted. If the decision 
is adverse to the State it can receive 
full judicial review in Federal court. 
Control the signs and hide the junk, 
It's all we ask or seek, 
Behind yon hill the sun has sunk, 
We hardly had a peek. 


With enactment of the Highway Beau- 
tification Act it should not be very long 
before American motorists get more than 
a 

ROLLCALL NOS. 363 AND 367, SUGAR ACT 


Mr. Speaker, take almost any deroga- 
tory adjective in the dictionary, apply it 
to H.R. 11135, and you have my defini- 
tion of the sugar bill—a measure that 
will cost American consumers at least 
$2 billion over the next 5 years. Paying 
through the nose would be an under- 
statement of fact. Not only will con- 
sumer dollars be used to pay a high sub- 
sidy to foreign sugar producers, but this 
economic felony will be compounded 
when the subsidies jack up the price of 
sugar at the grocery store. 

I suspect the average housewife is un- 
aware that sugar is one of the most rig- 
idly controlled commodities on the 
kitchen shelf. H.R. 11135 specifies the 
exact sugar tonnage which can be pro- 
duced and marketed by domestic grow- 
ers, and it fixes the number of tons that 
foreign countries can ship to the United 
States. When the foreign sugar arrives 
at U.S. ports, the producers receive a 
large subsidy. To determine the amount 
we have only to know that the average 
world price for raw sugar last month was 
1.8 cents a pound, and that foreign sugar 
producers were paid 6.85 cents per pound 
for raw sugar delivered to New York. 
This means that the American consumer 
is now forking over to foreign producers 
a bonus of about $100 for every ton of 
sugar which they deliver to the United 
States. No wonder, then, that this year 
29 foreign countries hired high-priced 
lobbyists in an effort to get a sugar quota 
assigned to them or to get their present 
quotas increased. 

Supporters of the sugar bill tried to 
strengthen their arguments with the 
nonsense that it was a form of foreign 
aid. This is utterly ridiculous. Foreign 
aid is designed to benefit the people, not 
multimillionaire plantation owners, large 
corporations, and foreign dictators. In 
the Dominican Republic the tyrant Tru- 
jillo amassed a personal fortune of $800 
million with profits from his sugar quo- 
tas. Papa Doc“ Duvalier is doing the 
same thing today in Haiti. In fact, very 
few of the countries on the quota list 
qualify for aid under our foreign assist- 
ance criteria. In the Bahamas, for in- 
stance, Owen-Illinois, which has a plant 
in my congressional district, would be 
the sole beneficiary of a $1 million an- 
nual subsidy for 5 years. This company 
has never produced sugar but now wants 
to go into the sugar business in a land 
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where sugar has never been grown. 
Their lobbyist succeeded in securing a 
10,000-ton special quota for Owen- 
Minois. 

Arguments that American consumers 
would be without sugar if the bill failed 
to pass were also without foundation in 
fact. Under existing legislation the cur- 
rent quotas would continue to apply if 
the House had voted down the proposal. 
With the defeat of HR. 11135, we could 
then have come up with a bill which 
Would have permitted domestic sugar 
Producers to expand their output with 
no ties to foreign quotas. 


A Significant Vote in the U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
necessary for us to consistently remind 
the State Department that the greatest 
abuses of colonialism today are found 
in the Communist colonial practices of 
the Soviet Union and Red China. I regret 
that Ambassador Goldberg did not use 
the opportunity during the recent UN. 
debate on Rhodesia to emphasize that 
the only major colonial powers were the 
two Communist dictatorships, the 
U.S.S.R. and Red China. However. 
columnist David Lawrence, writing in 
yesterday's Evening Star, directs our 
attention to this question, and I insert 
his column in the Recorp at this point 
as part of my remarks: 

A SIGNIFICANT VOTE IN THE UN. 
(By David Lawrence) 

An event of tremendous significance has 
Just occurred in the United Nations. By a 
vote of 107 to 2, the Genera] Assembly has 
Called on Britain to refuse to accept a 
declaration of independence by Rhodesia, 
because the latter's present government will 
not grant a majority of the inhabitants self- 
rule but will continue to give a white minor- 
ity the preponderant power. 

While there is a widespread feeling that 
the black man in Africa should have his 
Tights, the incident raises the question of 
Why the same principle shouldn’t be applied 
to the people of other countries where a 
White majority have been and still are being 
denied the right to rule themselves. 

Thus, for example, the populations of 
Poland, Ozechoslovakia, East Germany, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia are overwhelmingly white, but 
their independence is impalred by an out- 
side power which holds them in subjugation 
under “Communist colonialism.” 

The fact that the General Assembly of the 
United Nations now is insisting on self- 
government for different nations throughout 
the world which have been ruled by outside 
Powers is an encouraging sign. The captive 
nations in Eastern „ however, have 
never had the benefit of a United Nations 
resolution declaring that they should enjoy 
independence and be allowed to develop au- 
tonomously without interference from other 
governments. Certainly the United Nations 
has never advocated the use of “all possible 
force” to deal with this problem, as it has 
Just recommended with respect to Rhodesia. 

In the case of the satellite countries in 
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Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union supposedly 
gave independence to this bloc of nations 


but nevertheless has managed to retain con- 


trol through the apparatus of the Commu- 
nist Party and often with military forces. 
The Russians try to spread the impression 
every now and then that these Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries are independent and can 
make trade arrangements with other parts 
of the world. But the fact remains that 
they do not really have self-government. 

So any pronouncement by the United Na- 
tions today with respect to the right of self- 
government for the people of Rhodesia, the 
majority of whom happen to be black, could 
be taken to mean that the world’s biggest 
international organization may soon express 
itself in favor of the principle of self-govern- 
ment for white people who have come under 
the yoke of the Soviet Union in Eastern 
Europe. 

It is significant that the United States 
voted for the resolution to hold up the grant 
of independence to Rhodesia by Britain, and 
in a friendly understanding with the British 
Foreign Office has undertaken to work in 
harmony with the authorities there. Pres- 
sure is to be brought to bear on the Rho- 
desian whites to prevent them from becom- 
ing Independent under a government which, 
it is argued, wouldn't reflect the will of the 
majority of the people. There are nearly 4 
million tribesmen, mostly uneducated, and 
250,000 whites possessing skills of various 
kinds. 

The State Department here has indicated 
It will participate in economic sanctions 
whereby trade would be cut off and aid of 
various kinds would be interrupted if the 
Rhodesian leaders insist upon separating 
themselves from the British and going it 
alone. 

But, it will be asked, just why shouldn't 
Britain and other countries be willing to 
apply the same formula to Red China? For 
the Peiping regime has undertaken to pre- 
vent a majority of the people in South Viet- 
nam from maintaining their independence? 

The United Nations has, in effect, ap- 
proved all measures of economic or military 
force that may be necessary to insure the 
independence of Rhodesia under a govern- 
ment chosen by a majority of its people. 
This gives hope that in the future perhaps 
the same concern will be felt and similar 
measures adopted to insure the right of the 
majority of the people of Vietnam to govern 
themselves without interference by a minor- 
ity aided by Red China or the Soviet Union 
or any other country. Soran CAT SOO p 11 5 
haps the peoples of Eastern Europe will 
helped by the United Nations to regain the 
independence they once enjoyed. 


Reporter Everett Allen Cited for Coverage 
of Cuban Freedom Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, the mount- 
ing exodus from Castro’s Cuba is a dra- 
matic reminder that Cuban men and 
women are willing to risk their lives and 
give up lifelong homes for exile and un- 
certainty to find freedom. 

It should remind us too that their sons, 
brothers, and husbands have suffered 
imprisonment and death in the fight to 
free their island home of Communist 
tyranny. The fight continues. 
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Sunday night, in New York City, two 
major free Cuban organizations in this 
country reaffirmed their determination 
to see Cuba returned to the family of 
free nations. In so doing, they paid spe- 
cial tribute to several American journal- 
ists for their help in exposing Castroism 
and bringing the story of the free-Cuba 
movement to the American people. 

I am proud to note that special tribute 
was paid a resident of my congressional 
district, Everett S. Allen, a staff writer 
for the Standard-Times of New Bedford, 
Mass., who has written penetrating 
rr end on the Cuban situation since 
1959. 

Everett Allen and the newspaper for 
which he has written many prize-win- 
ning articles, the Standard-Times, very 
early saw the menace of Castrolsm. 
Allen characterized Fidel Alegandro Cas- 
tro Ruz as a “pistol-toting drunkard,” 
and termed him a “power-hungry des- 
pot.” The Standard-Times was one of 
the first, if not the first major American 
newspaper to explode the Castro myth 
and expose him as a dangerous pro-Com- 
munist despot. In 1959, when the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors in- 
vited Castro to be their principal speaker 
at an annual meeting, the editor of the 
Standard-Times urged that the invita- 
tion be withdrawn. When it was not, he 
refused to attend the meeting and con- 
tinued to warn his readers of the true 
character of Castro—this at a time when 
most other newspapers were writing of 
Fidel as a colorful liberator of the Cuban 
people. 

In 1962, Mr. Allen wrote a major four- 
part series on Castro, a series 4 months 
in the preparation and one which was 
based in large part on exclusive inter- 
views and correspondence. 

Accepting his award in New York last 
Sunday, and a similar tribute in behalf 
of former U.S. Ambassador to Cuba 
Arthur Gardner, Mr. Allen told the 
Cuban patriots they must have patience 
in addition to their courage—“patience 
deriving from the knowledge that we in 
North America who believe Cuban liberty 
is of the greatest fundamental import- 
ance to all mankind will stand with you 
for as long as history requires.” 

Mr. Speaker, I include in the Recorp 
the account of this award ceremony, as 
a reminder to all of us that the passage 
of time has done nothing to diminish the 
cause of a free Cuba, or to lessen the 
danger to the Western Hemisphere from 
this Communist camp in the Caribbean: 

STANDARD-TIMES WRITER Honorep—Cuna 
Exes Vow To CONTINUE Ficut 
New Yorx, October 11—Several hundred 


to “continue the fight until our beloved 
country is free again” at a 38-hour public 
rally here yesterday. 

A highlight of the event, coinciding with 
the start of National Newspaper Week, was 


pub 
of “diplomas of 
honor” for coverage in defense of the brave 
and valiant men and women who struggle 


nism and to reincorporate our republic in 
the family of free nations of the Amenican 
Continent.” 
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In addition to Everett S. Allen, staff writer 
of the New Bedford, Mass., Standard-Times, 
who was cited, other publications represented 
by the awards included the New York Daily 
News, New York Herald Tribune, New York 
World Telegram-Sun, Miami Heraid, News- 
day, the Miami Daily News, Washington Star, 
Reader’s Digest, Time, and Life. 

Other individuals accepting the awards 
included Marguerite Higgins, whose column 
appears on the Standard-Times editorial 
page, and Ben I. Meyer, Washington bureau 
chief of the Associated Press, 

In accepting his award, Mr. Allen, also rep- 
resenting former U.S. Ambassador to Cuba, 
Arthur Gardner of Washington, who was 
unable to attend, assured the audience, Tou 
have the courage; you must have the pa- 
tience required, patience deriving from the 
krowledge that we in North America who be- 
lieve Cuban liberty is of the greatest funda- 
mental importance to all mankind will stand 
with you for as long as history requires.” 

The sponsoring organizations, Free Cuba 
Patriotic Movement and the Christian Demo- 
crat Movement of Cuba, concluded the affair 
by calling on the United States to charter 
a vessel to be named “Freedom Ship, to bring 
over from the Red inferno that is Cuba to- 
day, those freedom, to be reunited 
(in the United States) with their families.” 


Senate-House Conference on the Public 
Works Appropriation Bill Fails To In- 
clade $300,000 for Fremont Dam of 
the Lower Teton Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
Idaho has fared well in the public works 
appropriation bill for 1966 as agreed to in 
conference between the House and Sen- 
ate, and which passed the House today. 
Included was $11,844,000 for five impor- 
tant projects in my State, four of which 
are in the Second Congressional District. 
These projects, and the amounts appro- 
priated for them, are: Dworshak— 
Bruces Eddy—Reservoir, $11 million; 
Portneuf River and Marsh Creek, 
$400,000; Ririe Reservoir, $300,000; 
Heise-Roberts extension, $100,000; and 
Blackfoot Reservoir, $44,000. Funds for 
the Ririe and Blackfoot Reservoirs are 
for planning, while the rest are for con- 
struction. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I must say I 
was naturally disappointed that the 
Senate-House conference on the public 
works appropriation bill, in its wisdom, 
did not include the $300,000 provided in 
the Senate version of the bill for the 
Fremont Dam of the lower Teton proj- 
ect. It is a good project, and one I believe 
to be of vital necessity to the residents 
of the area. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure Members of the 
House are aware of the great rampart of 
mountains—sometimes called the Amer- 
ican Alps—which lie south of Yellowstone 
National Park, and along the Idaho- 
Wyoming border, These towering peaks 
of glacier-filled crevices, and of breath- 
taking beauty, are called the Tetons and 
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2 a major part of Teton National 
Par 

It was in the shadow of the rising sun 
under this majestic vertebrae of Mother 
Earth that I was born and reared. 

Flowing out of these high places are 
crystal clear but swift and turbulent 
streams. Coursing through deep 
canyons the waters from the fast-melting 
snow in the spring emerge and flow out 
upon the broad, flat valleys below, 
inundating everything in their path. 
Later in the year, as the heat of summer 
reaches its peak, the snowpack recedes 
to a point where little melting occurs, and 
the streams slow to a trickle. Thirsty 
crops are too frequently left to wither in 
a land of little rain. These conditions 
have worsened as times have changed 
and as the area has become more highly 
developed. 

Lands that can provide abundant yield 
year after year remain irregular and 
unpredictable and economic conditions 
have worsened for some 30 years. 

The proposed Teton Dam is primarily 
and initially designed to provide supple- 
mentary water and to control spring 
flooding. 

In House Report No. 1715, 88th Con- 
gress, 2d session, accompanying H.R. 
aa a bill to authorize this dam we 


This is a multipurpose development 
designed to make maximum use of the avail- 
able water resources in the area. The con- 
struction and operation of this proposed 
project would provide irrigation service to 
151,400 acres of irrigable land. About 
114,400 acres are in a highly successful irri- 
gated agricultural area and would recelve 
a supplemental water supply. The other 
$7,000 acres which are presently dryland 
farmed would receive a full water supply. 
The project would also provide substantial 
flood protection to a highly developed area 
in the Upper Snake River Basin, which has 
suffered severe damage from floods in recent 
years; make available about 75 million 
kilowatt-hours of electric energy annually 
for project pumping and for disposal 
through the Federal Columbia River power 
system; and, in addition, would provide new 
recreational opportunities in the area. 

Por the past 30 years, water users ag well 
as businessmen in the Fremont-Madison Ir- 
tigation District, an area which Is subject 
to both drought and floods, have been urg- 
ing the construction of a dam and reser- 
volr on the Teton River. At the present 
time, there are only two smal) reservoirs for 
water storage in the area, and the water 
which is impounded is subject to prior 
downstream rights. The canals which serve 
the Fremont-Madison Irrigation District 
lose their natural flow early in the irriga- 
tion season resulting in late season water 
shortages. A supplemental water supply for 
the existing irrigated land in the district is 
the greatest need in the area. This area is 
completely dependent upon agriculture, and 
the frequent crop losses due to drought 
conditions have a serious adverse impact 
which is felt not only by the local economy 
but throughout the entire State. 

The new land which would be brought 
into irrigated production would be a great 
asset to this area, strengthening and firm- 
ing up the economy and providing for di- 
versified crops on lands presently devoted 
to dryland grains. 

This same area, for which firm water sup- 
ply is so badly needed, is also subject to 
serious flooding. Floods and drought con- 
ditions in the same year are not uncommon. 
The spring floods in many years cause in- 
undation of farmlands, homes, and areas of 
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improvements, as well as threaten the life 
and health of humans and livestock. Sub- 
stantial economic losses have occurred. The 
seriousness of an alternate drought and 
flood cycle was vividly illustrated in 1961 
and 1962. During the summer of 1961, Fre- 
mont and Madison Counties were declared 
a drought emergency area. In February 
1962 extremely high runoff caused record 
floods in Henry's Fork and Teton River val- 
leys and the Snake River plain. Thus, 
within 6 months, the same area was de- 
clared a drought area and a flood disaster 
area. Destructive floods occurred in the 
area just a few weeks before the committee 
held hearings on this legislation in June. 
The committee was impressed with the ex- 
tent of damage indicated by photographs 
furnished during the hearings. A large per- 
centage of the floodfiows that have been 80 
damaging are contributed by the Teton 
River, and storage space in the proposed 
Fremont Reservoir would provide substan- 
tial protection against future floods. 

Electric energy that would be made avail- 
able would be an additional valuable asset 
that is needed to meet the ever-expanding 
power requirements. 

At the present time, recreation facilities in 
the area are taxed to the limit. The recrea- 
tional opportunities that would be made 
available by construction of this project in 
the form of boating, camping, fishing, etc., 
would help meet the increased demand. 


Mr. Speaker, support of this project 
has been completely bipartisan. The 
first bill on it was introduced by the late 
Senator Henry Dworshak in the 87th 
Congress. It was later reintroduced and 
cosponsored by Senators Frank CHURCH 
and Len B. Jorpan in the 88th Congress 
on the Senate side, and by my predeces- 
sor, Representative Ralph Harding, on 
the House side. It currently has the 
wholehearted support of the entire Idaho 
congressional delegation. 

Twice the Idaho State Legislature has 
memorialized the Congress in its sup- 
port. Following is the text of Senate 
Joint Memorial No. 5, Idaho State Leg- 
islature, 38th session, in such support: 

SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL No. 5 
Joint memorial to the Honorable Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 

States in Congress assembled, and the Hon- 

orable President of the United States 

We, your memorialists, the members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Legislature of the State of Idaho, assembled 
in the 38th session thereof, do respectfully 
represent that: 

Whereas the 88th Congress of the United 
States of America, by an act approved Sep- 
tember 7, 1964, entitled Teton Basin Recla- 
mation Project, Idaho, and known as Public 
Law 88-583, 78 Stat. 925, authorized to be 
appropriated for the construction of the Fre- 
mont Dam and other facilities of the lower 
division of the Teton Basin Federal recla- 
mation project the sum of $52 million plus 
or minus justifiable amounts for ordinary 
fluctuations in construction costs and for 
operation and maintenance costs; and 

Whereas sald project received the over- 
whelming support of Congress and all per- 
sons in the affected areas, of both political 
faiths, as being necessary and within the 
public interest to arrest the flooding waters 
of the Teton River and its tributaries by the 
construction of a dam and reservoir to use 
the impounded water, most of which in high 
runoff periods in the past has gone rushing 
down through the lower valleys eroding val- 
uable farmlands and damaging and destroy- 
ing homes and other properties; for the irri- 
gation of arid and semiarid lands, the devel- 
opment of river power opportunities, the 
providing for recreation facilities, and the 
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conservation of fish and wildlife: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the 38th session of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Idaho, now in ses- 
sion (the senate and house of representa- 
tives concurring), That the Congress and its 
respective committees and subcommittees 
and the President of the United States in 
this session of Congress be respectfully peti- 
tioned to give the very earliest consideration, 
approval, and authorization to the making 
Of the appropriation of the funds necessary 
to commence construction of the Fremont 
Dam, reservoir, and other facilities of the 
Teton Basin reclamation project, Idado; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho be, and he hereby Is, au- 
thorized and directed to immediately for- 
Ward certified copies of this memorial to 
the Senate and House of Representatives and 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, and to the Senators and Representatives 
in Congress from this State. 

This senate joint memorial was adopted 
by the senate on the 28th day of January 


1965. 
W. E. Datviow, 
President of the Senate. 

This senate joint memorial was adopted 
by the house of representatives on the Ist 
day of February 1965. 

PETE T. CENARRUBA, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

I hereby certify that the within Senate 
Jotnt Memorial No. 5 originated in the sen- 
ate during the 38th session of the Legislature 
Of the State of Idaho. 

ARTHUR WILSON, 


Secretary of the Senate. 


There is no controversy over this proj- 
ect within the State of Idaho. It has 
Won wide public acceptance, both among 
those who would use the water made 
available by it, and among nonusers. 
Following is the text of a resolution 
adopted at the annual meeting of Water 
District No. 36, Idaho Falls, on March 1, 
1965, in support of the Fremont Dam. 

Whereas, the 88th of the 
United States of America approved and 
Passed September 7, 1964, an act entitled 
“Teton Basin Reclamation Project, Idaho” 
and known as Public Law 88-583; 78 Stat. 
925, and 

Whereas, funds were not appropriated at 
21 time for the construction of the project, 


Whereas, said project has received the 
Overwhelming support of Congress and all 
Persons in the affected areas, of both poll- 
tical parties, as being necessary and within 
the public interest: Now therefore, be it 

Resolved by the waterusers of Water Dis- 
trict No. 36 at their annual meeting in Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, on March 1, 1965, That the Con- 
Fress of the United States in this session, 
Make the necessary appropriation of funds 
for the early construction of the Fremont 
Dam, reservoir and other facilities of the 
Teton Basin reclamation project, Idaho: be 
it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this meet- 
ing be, and he is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to immediately forward certified 
Copies of this resolution to the Senators and 
Representatives In Congress from this State. 


I have pointed up the fact that this 
project has had complete bipartisan sup- 
Port. I would also like to point up the 
fact that the Department of the Interior 
repeatedly has stated that politics has no 
Place in its consideration of projects— 
that projects are approved or disap- 
Proved solely on their merits. 

As an example of this approach by the 
Department, I include at this point a 
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copy of a letter I received some time ago 
from Commissioner Floyd E. Dominy, 
Bureau of Reclamation. 


Bureav OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 11, 1965. 
Hon. GEORGE V. HANSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran Mr, HANSEN; In your letter of April 
26, 1985, you presented several questions re- 
garding the Teton Basin project and asked 
that we furnish you the answers. 

The questions and answers are as follows: 

1. “Is there a need for this project to be 
started at an early date?” 

A highly successful diversified agriculture 
has developed in the existing Fremont-Mad- 
ison Irrigation District. The primary cash 
crop is potatoes which are grown in rotation 
with hay, feed grains, and pasture to support 
an extensive livestock industry. However, 
the area is subject to annual shortages of 
irrigation water in the late summer months 
which restricts crop production. Occasion- 
ally the shortages are very severe. The area 
also is frequently flooded by spring runoff 
which causes severe flood damage to land and 
improvements both in the project area and 
in the highly developed upper Snake River 
area immediately downstream. The seri- 
ousness of this alternating and 
drought is illustrated by the fact that in the 
summer of 1961 the project area was de- 
clared a drought disaster area. During the 
following February the extremely high run- 
off caused severe flooding in the valley and 
the Snake River plain which resulted in the 
area being declared a flood disaster area. 
Multipurpose storage is urgently needed to 
control the damaging floodflows and con- 
serve the water for irrigation purposes. 

2. “If funds were available, how soon 
could advance planning be started? 

Advance planning could be started within 
about 2 weeks after funds became available 
for that purpose. 

3. “Could an engineering field study of the 
area be started within 90 days?” 

Yes. See answer to question 2. 

4. “Could access roads, test well drilling, 
and h land surveys be started 
without delay?” 

The first priority of advance planning is 
the hydrologic studies and the ground water 
exploration including a test and observation 
well drilling program. This work could be 
started without delay. The next priority is 
the foundation drilling at the damsite. This 
work could be undertaken as soon as con- 
tractual arrangements could be completed 
for the drilling. The present roads are ade- 
quate for access for advance planning pur- 
poses with a minimum amount of repair 
and improvement. Additional access roads 
would be required for construction purposes 
but this would be done as part of the con- 
struction program. 

5. “Would it be feasible to begin appraisal 
rights-of-way acquisition?” 

Rights-of-way appraisal is not a critical or 
major item, and in an orderly sequence of 
work would be delayed until late in the first 
year or early in the second year of advance 
planning. 

6. “Are the local irrigators willing to as- 
sume the repayment costs?” 

The Lower Teton Division is to be con- 
structed in two stages. The initial stage 
will consist of Fremont Dam, reservoir, and 
powerplant, together with the facilities to 
provide a supplemental water supply for the 
land now being irrigated in the Fremont- 
Madison Irrigation District. The second 
stage will consist of facilities to develop 
irrigation on 37,000 acres now being dry- 
farmed in the Rexburg Bench area. The 
second stage will require further study and 
water exchange arrangements to firm up the 
water supply. Construction of those facill- 
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ties is to be deferred until the detalis have 
been worked out and a feasibility report has 
been submitted to the Congress. 

Discussions with the water users of the 
initial stage details of the repay- 
ment nt have not been initiated 
pending the availability of advance planning 
funds. However, the water users partici- 
pated in the congressional hearings and 
strongly supported early authorization and 
construction of the project. No difficulty is 
anticipated in completing the necessary re- 
payment arrangements for the initial stage. 

7. Are there any ts in Idaho 
concerning the project?” 

There are no disagreements in Idaho con- 
cerning the construction of the initial stage. 

8. “Is there controversy between the State 
of Idaho and the State of Wyoming on this 
project?” 

There is no controversy between the States 
of Idaho and Wyoming, 

9. “Are the farmers in the area prepared 
to negotiate on a contract repayment sched- 
ule?” 

The farmers in the Fremont-Madison Irri- 
gation District are strongly supporting early 
start of construction, and as indicated in 
answer to question 6, no difficulty is antic- 
ipated in obtaining a satisfactory irriga- 
tion repayment contract. 

10. “Has the first phase of contract nego- 
tiations been worked out with the local ir- 
rigation districts?” 

As indicated in answer to question 6, dis- 
cussions with the prospective water users re- 
garding the details of the repayment con- 
tract have not been initiated although the 
plan of development and the requirements 
for repayment under reclamation law have 
been discussed with them on a number of 
occasions. 

11. “How much money do you estimate 
5 be required to begin advance plan- 

Funds in the amount of $300,000 would be 
used during the initial year for advance 
planning studies. The funds would be used 
for foundation exploration, fleld surveys, 
ground water exploration including a test 
and observation well drilling program, hy- 
drologic and land classification studies, 
right-of-way appraisals, and contract ne- 
gotiations. 

12. “Could you use as little as $50,000 to 
start work with the water users to prepare 
for contract negotiations?" 

As little as $50,000 could be used the first 
year, although the work that could be ac- 
complished with that amount would be 
limited and start of construction of neces- 
sity would be delayed. 

Your interest in the Teton Basin project 
is appreciated. If we can be of further as- 
sistance, please let us know, 

Sincerely yours, 
FLoyo E. DOMINY, 
Commissioner, 

I would like to emphasize, Mr. Speaker, 
Commissioner Dominy’s answer to the 
first question I had asked—particularly 
the sentences which read: 

The seriousness of this alternating flood- 
ing and drought is illustrated by the fact 
that in the summer of 1961 the project area 
was declared a drought disaster area. Dur- 
ing the following February the extremely 
high runoff caused severe flooding in the 
valley and the Snake River plain which re- 
sulted in the area being declared a flood 
disaster area. 


This point is further emphasized by 
the statement, contained in House Re- 
port No. 1715 that: “Thus, within 6 
months, the same area was declared a 
drought area and a fiood disaster area.” 

In recent testimony before the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, Mr. Kenneth Holum, Assistant Sec- 
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retary for Water and Power, Department 
of the Interior, stated that cost-benefit 
ratio is not the only index upon which 
the Department bases its recommenda- 
tions. He said in part: 

It is an important index, but it is not the 
only index that ought to be considered. 


Other factors, Mr. Speaker, surely 
should be the economic condition of the 
project area and the effect an immediate 
or a delayed start would have upon it. 
The recurring floods and droughts have 
had severe adverse effect on the economy 
of the area—to the extent that it has, in 
the past, been forced to call upon the 
Federal Government for aid under var- 
ious Federal programs in addition to the 
relief frequently sought as a disaster 
area. 

Mr. Speaker, this project has been 
divided into two parts because of the 
urgency of the initial phase. Secretary 
Holum, in a letter to the Honorable 
Wayne N. AsPINALL, chairman, House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, dated March 11, 1964, stated: 

Problems associated with negotiating ex- 
changes to firm up the water supply for ir- 
rigation of Rexburg Bench lands and adjust- 
ing operations to accommodate that devel- 
opment may take some time to solve, and 
they should not be allowed to impede devel- 
opments for which there is an immediate 
present need. 


All of the above, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
makes an extremely strong case for an 
early construction start on the Fremont 
Dam. It is wanted, it is needed, and it 
will easily pay for itself in 50 years. 


VA Contact Representative Needed in New 
London, Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert into the Recorp the 
text of a letter and a resolution which 
I received recently from the Veterans 
Council of the New London Area, in my 
district. The council is comprised of 
representatives of the major veterans or- 
ganizations, all of whom have signed the 
resolution. Other veterans groups, not 
affiliated with the council, likewise signed 
the resolution. This indicates the unan- 
imity of support for the proposal con- 
tained therein. 

The resolution calls upon the Veterans’ 
Administration “to assign a contact rep- 
resentative to New London, Conn., on a 
one-day-a-week basis” to assist veterans 
residing in the area. It is estimated that 
at the present time there are about 60,- 
000 veterans residing in New London 
County. Formerly, the VA had an office 
in New London, but it was closed down 
at the end of 1961. 

In all of Connecticut there are now 
only five VA contact tatives: 
three in the VA regional office in Hart- 
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ford, one at the veterans hospital in 
Newington, and one at the VA hospital 
in West Haven. There is no contact rep- 
resentative in eastern Connecticut, so 
that veterans in that area in need of ad- 
vice or assistance must take a day off 
to travel to the western part of the state 
to contact a VA representative. 

Mr. Speaker, all of our World War I 
veterans are now in advanced years, and 
most of our World War II veterans are 
now in their forties, fifties and even old- 
er. For those in poor health it is not 
easy to make the trip to see their VA 
representative, while those still working 
are reluctant to lose a day's work. I 
therefore strongly support the proposal 
that the VA assign a representtaive to 
New London to aid the veterans of east- 
ern Connecticut with their problems. I 
feel that it is not too much to ask for the 
services of one man to provide assistance 
to 60,000 veterans. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert the letter and the resolution of 
the Veterans Council of the New London 
Area which reads as follows: 

VETERANS COUNCIL OF THE 
New LONDON AREA, 
New London, Conn., October 4, 1965. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. Sr. ONGE, 
Member of Congress, House of Represent- 
atives Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Sr. Once: This coun- 
cil wishes to petition your office via the at- 
tached resolution, passed on September 30, 
1965, to help the veterans of New London 
County to obtain more direct service from 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

The total number of contact represent- 
atives of the VA in the whole State of Con- 
necticut are only five: three located in the 
regional office in Hartford, one in Newington 
veterans hospital, and one in West Haven 
VA Hospital. It is apparent that additional 
VA contact representatives are needed be- 
cause those already on the job cannot handle 
the workload, and they are already spread 
too thin. 

In effect the only readily available contact 
service is at the VA regional office, Hart- 
ford, Conn, It is apparent that the veterans 
in New London County are at a great dis- 


cases to have to take a full day off from work 
to go to Hartford for something that could 
be easily handled in a matter of minutes in 
New London by trained help. There are 
questions in their minds and forms to be 
completed which they cannot handle them- 
selves. 

Other veterans organizations in New Lon- 
don County have requested copies of this 
resolution and, most likely, will write you 
direct. 

Your cooperation in this matter will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Please feel free to contact me at any time, 
the phone numbers, etc., are enclosed. 

Most sincerely, 
LAWRENCE E. HARTLEY, 
Council Chairman, 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas there are an estimated 60,000 vet- 
erans plus active duty veterans residing in 
New London County, and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration con- 
tact office formerly located in the city of New 
London which had a minimum of 25 contacts 
a day has been closed since December 31, 
1961, and 

Whereas there is expected to be an increase 
in the number of veterans with problems, 
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especially due to the advancing age of the 
veteran population, and 

Whereas it is apparent that veterans in 
New London County do not have available 
access to information or assistance in their 
area with regard to their status as veterans; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Veterans Council of the 
New London Area and other unaffiliated vet- 
erans organizations in the area who have 
signed below by their duty authorized rep- 
resentatives, That U.S. Representative WIL- 
LIAM L. St, ONGE of the Second Congressional 
District is hereby requested to use his good 
offices to prevail upon the Veterans Adminis- 
tration to assign a contact representative to 
New London, Conn., on a 1 day a week basis 
to advise and assist veterans residing in New 
London County. 

Said resolution was adopted by the Vet- 
erans Council of the New London Area at 4 
meeting held on September 30, 1965. 

LAWRENCE E. HARTLEY, 
Chairman. 
JOHN Frrps, 
Secretary. 
Attest: 
Member organizations 


American Legion, John Coleman Prince 
Post No. 9, New London, Conn 
Jewish War Veterans Post 160, New 


London, Conn. 

Marine Corps League, William A. Donahue 
Detachment, New London, Conn. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Murphy-Rathbun Post No. 189, New 
London, Conn. 


Waterford Post No. 6573, Waterford, Conn. 

Veterans of World War I, Thames Valley 
Barracks No. 519, New London, Conn. 

American Legion, Waterford Post No. 161. 
Waterford, Conn. 

Polish American Veterans and Auxiliary 
Club, New London, Conn. 

Attest: 

Nonmember organizations 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Hugo A. Simonelli Post No. 3263, 
Mystic, Conn. 

Kari-Hill Post No. 6849, VFW, East Lyme. 
Conn. 

Turner-Tinker Post No. 
Legion, East Lyme, Conn. 

Veterans of World War I, Fort Griswold 
Barracks No. 662, Groton, Conn. 


128, American 


Mary Lushene Charnowski Elected State 
President of American Jugoslav 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr, BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the 
growth of the United States is indeed in 
part indebted to the great work force of 
Slavs on Minnesota’s iron range. The 
American Jugoslay Association is largely 
responsible for keeping up some of the 
rich traditions long associated with the 
Yugoslavs. At the 41st annual conven- 
tion of the association in Ely, one of the 
most active, popular, and loyal members. 
Mary Lushene Charnowski was elected 
the State president. The highlights of 
this convention appeared in the Tribune- 
Press of September 28 and I respectfully 
request that the account be reprinted: 
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{From the Chisholm (Minn.) Tribune-Press, 
Sept, 28, 1965] 
Mary LuSHENE CHARNOWSKI ELECTED STATE 
PRESIDENT 

Lt. Governor Sandy Keith, in his address 
before delegates and friends at the 41st an- 
nual State convention of the American Ju- 
goslay Association in Ely, emphasized that 
our Nation must demand, through education, 
and technical training, better and better 
People as the watchmen on the walls of world 
freedom. 

The State official urged the Yugoslavs to 
hold on to their culture and heritage and to 
take pride in passing it on to their children. 
The history of the Slavs on the range and in 
Minnesota is a unique one, punctuated with 
thelr dillgence in digging out the iron ore 
that built the cities, the bridges, the tanks, 
the skyscrapers that are the ramparts of this 
Nation. 

Delegates from the entire iron range con- 
vened during the late morning and afternoon 
hours to work on a number of key resolutions 
which were adopted by the entire convention. 

Among the resolutions were the following: 

1. Request for the appointment of a nine- 
Member tax commission to serve 3-year 
terms, named by the Governor on an 
economic and geographic basis, whose func- 
tion it shall be to set forth taxation policies 
Which the tax commissioner is to carry out. 
This would place the authority in the com- 
Mission rather than one individual. 

2. A resolution urging concerted continued 
action to eliminate the pollution of our air 
and waters. 

3. Because of the gross inequities that 
have resulted from recent reappraisals of 
Iron Range value was grossly misjudged by 
&ppraisal teams appointed by the State tax 
Commissioner be it resolved that the Gover- 
nor and the State legislature be directed to 
investigate these grossly unfair appraisals 
and subsequent assessments with a view to 
new legislation that will demand honest and 
Tair appraisal on current market values. 

4. Be it resolved that the association urge 
the legislature to continue their efforts to 
repeal the old age lien law, a law that is 
conflicting, outdated and very unfair. 

5. Be it resolved that this association set 
Up the machinery for the publication of a 
history of the Slavs, their cultures, tradi- 
tions and contributions over the past hun- 
dred years to the State of Minnesota and to 
the Nation. 

6. Be it resolved that the Government and 
associated agencies continue their work in 
the expansion, extension and improvement 
Of the Medicare program. 

7. Resolved that appropriations be made 
to make necessary improvements of much 
travelled highways across the Iron Range 
in order that workers can travel quickly and 
safely. 
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8. Urge the establishment of more day 
care centers on the Iron Range for the 
mentally retarded; the increase of appropria- 
tions for day care centers and the enact- 
ment of a transportation law that will pro- 
vide for the transportation of trainable and 
nontrainable retarded: children to and from 
the centers. 

9. The association went on record abiding 
by the State law regarding the time change, 
and urged the Federal Government to estab- 
lish a uniform time zone across the Nation 
thus eliminating the confusion which exists 
at this time particularly in the State of Min- 
nesota. 

The annual election of officers was held 
and Mrs. Ed (Mary Lushene) Charnowsk! of 
Eveleth was elected president. 

Retiring president Judge John Somrock 
of Ely is automatically a member of the 
executive board and also was made cochair- 
man of the annual Yugoslav picnic. 

Mrs. Anna Krall of Eveleth was named first 
vice president. Mrs, Jennie Zobitz of Chis- 
holm was namend second vice. Mrs. William 
Brank of Virginia was reelected secretary; 
and John R. Gornick of Chisholm was re- 
elected association treasurer. 

The trustees are Frank Stukel, Ed Petek 
and Stan Kunstel of Ely; Mrs. Mary Lenich 
and Mrs. Mary Ritmanich, both of Eveleth. 

The convention will again be held in Ely 
next year. 

Edward Petek was the toastmaster at the 
banquet. Community singing was led by 
Miss Mary Hutar, and piano accompanist was 
Mrs. Charles Merhar. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
Office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


House passed supplemental appropriation bill and adopted conference report 


on public works appropriation bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


The Senate was not in session today. Its next meet- 
ing will be held Friday, October 15, at noon. 


Committee Meetings 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 


APPROPRIATIONS—SUPPLEMENTAL 
AGRICULTURE 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee held 
hearings on fiscal 1966 supplemental budget estimates 
for the Department of Agriculture, with testimony from 
Gladwin E. Young, Associate Administrator, Soil Con- 
servation Service; Howard Bertsch, Administrator, 
Farmers Home Administration; S. R. Smith, Adminis- 
trator, Consumer and Marketing Service; and Charles 
Grant, Office of Budget and Finance, all of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


APPROPRIATIONS—SUPPLEMENTAL 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee held 
hearings on fiscal 1966 supplemental budget estimates 
for independent offices, with testimony in behalf of 
funds for their respective agencies from Edward J. Dris- 
coll, Executive Director, Civil Aeronautics Board; and 


Robert C. Weaver, Administrator, Housing and Home 
Finance Administration. 


APPROPRIATIONS—SUPPLEMENTAL 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee held 
hearings on proposed fiscal 1966 supplemental budget 
estimates for the Office of Economic Opportunity, with 
testimony from R. Sargent Shriver, Jr., Director. 


SUGAR 


Committee on Finance: Committee held hearings on 
H.R. 11135, proposed Sugar Act Amendments of 1965, 
with testimony from John Schnittker, Under Secretary 
of Agriculture; Thomas C. Mann, Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs; and Frank A. Kemp, in 
behalf of all segments of the domestic sugar-producing 
and sugar-refining industries. 

Hearings continue tomorrow, at the conclusion of 
which committee will meet for the executive considera- 


tion of this bill. 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ PAY 


Committee on Post Office and Civil Service: Committee 
met in executive session to consider H.R. 10281, pro- 
posed Government Employees’ Salary Comparability 
Act of 1965, but did not conclude action thereon, and 
will meet again tomorrow. 


House of Representatives 


Chamber Action 


Bills Introduced: 17 public bills, H.R. 11598-11614; 
10 private bills, H.R. 11615-11624; and 66 resolutions, 
H. J. Res. 700-762, and H. Res. 607-609, were introduced. 
Pages 26096-26098 

Bills Reported: Reports were filed as follows: 
Correction—In the Dicerst of October 13 House Re- 
port 1163 was incorrectly shown as the conference 
report on H.R. 9022, providing Federal assistance for 
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school construction in areas affected by major disasters} 
actually it was the conference report on H.R. 9220, fiscal 
1966 appropriations for public works. 

Twentieth report of the Committee on Government 
Operations entitled “Review of Market Promotion Ac- 
tivity of Foreign Agricultural Service” (H. Rept. 1165); 

S. 1004, making title III of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act directly applicable to pro- 
curement of property and nonpersonal services by ex- 
ecutive agencies (H. Rept. 1166); and 


Increasing Coal Exports and Coal Pre- 
duction Efficiency Helpful to Economie 
Growth and Our Balance of Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 15, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
appropriate that attention be invited 
periodically to the vital role of the coal 
industry in service to the national inter- 
est at home and abroad. 

On October 3 at Huntington, W. Va., I 
had the privilege of hearing a discussion 
of the exciting potentials for coal ex- 
ports by DeWitt Snyder, president of the 
Coal Exporters’ Association. His speech 
was given to a group then beginning a 
3-day tour of key coal mining, trans- 
port, and consuming centers of West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, and Kentucky. . 

The tour, conducted by the National 
Coal Policy Conference, included 62 rep- 
resentatives from leading newspapers 
and trade magazines, from Government 
agencies, and from eight foreign coun- 
tries which are large purchasers of US. 
coal—Argentina, Belgium, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, and West Germany. 

Mr. Snyder predicted that overseas 
shipments of coal—not including Cana- 
da—should double to 70 million tons 
during the next decade. 

His prediction agreed with comments 
on the present firm export market by 
Secretary of Interior Udall the previous 


primarily 

“phenomenal achievements in production 
efficiency,” American coal has gained ac- 
ceptance in foreign energy markets as a 
reliable source of fuel. Secretary Udall 
also said that recent studies indicated 
the possibility of increasing total exports 
to as much as 80 million tons or more 
annually. 

What this means to the national in- 
terest is clearly shown by the fact that 
current exports of 51 million tons of 
coal annually—including 16 million tons 
to Canada—are contributing $500 mil- 
lion in credits to help correct our coun- 
try’s adverse balance of payments. 

Also, whenever American coal goes 
abroad to supply fuel for the steel and 
energy needs of free countries it 18 
strengthening their abilities to work with 
with us In the drive for world peace. 

Coal is prepared to carry out the task 
of doubling exports, Mr. Snyder stated, 
reassuring the travelers that there is a 
definite supply of high-quality coal re- 
serves to meet all anticipated demands. 
But he cautioned that the industry must 


Appendix 


have a sustained market to finance de- 


velopment of the reserves. There are 
in existence between our coal exporters 
and users abroad a number of 10-year 
contracts—compared to the usual 3-year 
argeements in the oil industry. To en- 
able fulfillment of export. potentials, I 
hope overseas countries will be encour- 
aged to agree to more of these long-term 
contracts. 

As evidence of our Government’s cur- 
rent interest in helping the coal export 
program, I invite attention to the Omni- 
bus Rivers and Harbors Act of 1965 
which will provide for deepening and 
widening channels of the James River 
to Hampton Roads, and to improve the 
harbors at Norfolk and Newport News, 
Va. When completed at a cost approxi- 
mating $46 million, this improvement 
will allow larger ships and coal-hauling 
vessels to navigate the estuary. This 
could result in increasing coal exporta- 
tion from Hampton Roads ports by 
much as 8 to 10 million tons year. 

Coal's opportunity abroad is an 
accident. It is the result of meeting 
two serious challenges which threatened 
the industry's domestic growth during 
the early 1940's and 1950’s. In Wheeling, 
W. Va., during the NCPC tour, John Cor- 
coran, executive vice president of the 
Consolidation Coal Co., defined these 
challenges as follows: 


As proof of meeting the price chal- 
lenge, Mr. Corcoran pointed to the fact 
that the mine price of coal is now about 
10 percent less than 15 years ago, even 
though miners’ wages and the costs of 
supplies have increased 70 percent, and 
the cost of equipment is up 90 percent. 

Labor peace has been achieved, he said, 
through a unique combination of co- 
operative effort between the coal produc- 
ing companies, the United Mine Workers 
of America, the coal-carrying railroads, 
electric utilities, and coal equipment 
manufacturers. 

Many individuals and organizations 
can claim credit for this improvement, 
including the National Coal Policy Con- 
ference which represents this industrial 
complex. 

Thus, the coal industry has placed it- 
self in an excellent position to seck new 
areas of achievement, both in this coun- 
try and overseas. In addition to the an- 


utility tonnage to 500 million tons during 
the next 15 years. 


The coal industry recognizes that the 


US. Government demonstrates very real 
interest in its domestic and export pro- 
grams. There should be continuing 
alertness to future opportunities for ex- 
tending this interest, both in the execu- 
tive and legislative branches, so that 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp with these remarks the 
significant and informative Wheeling 
speech by Mr. Corcoran to the NCPC coal 
tour group. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


And while all of this strife was in progress 
the coal industry was rapidly losing some of 
its primary markets to other fuels. 
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industry that can successfully survive the 
impact of losing almost half of its market 
outlets possesses a degree of vitality that 
gives it some hope of resolving its present 
and future problems. 

The chaotic conditions of the 1940’s and 
early 1950's.. brought home to many the 


tons. But two factors stood in the way of 
further expansion. First, because of its years 
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of labor strife, the coal industry was not re- 
garded with any great favor as a stable, 
reliable source of fuel. Secondly, the utility 
market was particularly sensitive to price 
increases, and H coal was to reach its full 
potential, it had to demonstrate its ability 
to meet the competition of other fuels in 
spite of continually increasing costs of 
production. 

Meeting both of these obstacles proved a 
real challenge to the industry. On the mat- 
ter of price stability, the achievement was 
quite significant. In the period 1950-64, 
miners’ wages rose 70 percent, mine supplies 
went up about the same amount, the cost of 
capital equipment climbed 90 percent, and 
yet, during the same period, in spite of these 


substantial cost increases, the price of coal 


at the mine declined about 10 percent. 
During this same period the industry's 
image as an aggressive, dependable corporate 
citizen began to improve. Many individuals 
and organizations can claim credit for this 
improvement. Among them is the National 
Coal Policy Conference—the organization 
under whose auspices we are meeting here 
tonight. As you know, it is composed of coal 
companies, the United Mine Workers of 
America, the coal carrying railroads, electric 
utility companies, and coal equipment 


geared to a particular commodity, where each 
segment recognizes that its own individual 
success depends on the welfare of the entire 
group, and where each may benefit in rela- 
tion to his contribution to the common 
effort. 

The results of meeting these obstacles is 
already apparent. In 1965 the coal industry 
will produce 500 million tons, the first year 
1956 that this level has been reached. 
total about 240 to 250 million tons 
sold in the utility market, a remark- 
able increase from the 71 million tons of 


self in a position to share in this growth by 


stantly increasing costs. : 

All segments of the industry have shared 
im this accomplishment. The Mine Workers 
Union made its contribution by accepting the 
need for installing and utilizing mechanized 
machinery in the mines. Its leaders accept- 
ed the philosophy that if employment in 
the mines was to continue and wages were 
to keep pace wtih the rest of the economy, 
costs must be kept down, else coal would be 
driven from the market and no employees 
would be needed. Coal producers and equip- 
ment manufacturers made their contribu- 
tion by investing vast sums of money in de- 
veloping and installing modern, cost reduc- 
ing equipment. The utilities made their 
contribution through the development of 
new methods of handling and burning coal 
more efficiently. The railroads made their 
contribution by developing new methods of 
transporting coal in large volumes, thereby 
producing significant cost savings. 

And, now, what of the future? Admit- 
tedly, coal’s one great growing market is still 
the utility industry. According to the Na- 
tional Power Survey, by 1980 the United 
States will require 2.8 trillion kilowatt hours 
of electricity, or slightly more than three 
times the amount generated in 1960. The 
projected fuel requirements needed to gen- 
erate the 1980 power estimates are equivalent 
million tons of coal per year, and it 
expectation that 500 million tons of 
this fuel will, in fact, be coal. 
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In offering these projections, I have not 
overlooked, nor do I wish to minimize the 
impact atomic power is having, and will con- 
tinue to have in the energy market. I am 
well aware of the fact that nuclear power is 
already a formidable competitor, and that 
cost of power generated by the atom is show- 
ing a steady decline. The best information 
available to us would indicate that nuclear 
plants now being designed will probably gen- 
erate electricity at a cost that will be com- 
parable to electricity produced from coal de- 


livired at the plant site for 23 cents per mil- 


lion B. t. u. s. However, one fact that is fre- 
quently overlooked is that the demonstrated 
reliability of this figure will not be realized 
until the early or mid 1970's. I cite this fact, 
not with any idea of minimizing the tre- 
mendous poterytial of nuclear power, but 
simply to demonstrate as accurately as pos- 
sible the actual economics of atomic power 
competition in the next decade. 

In appraising the competitive costs of 
atomic power and their implications for coal, 
it should be realized that the production of 
nuclear power is subsidized to a certain ex- 
tent by the U.S. Government. Admittedly, 
some of the subsidy provisions, such as the 
public financing of fuel cores and the Gov- 
ernment buy-back of plutonium, are on their 
way out and should completely disappear by 
the early 1970's. But others, such as the in- 
surance subsidy contained in the Price-An- 
derson Act, stillremain. At the present time 
a utility can purchase only $60 million of 
ability insurance from private insurance 
companies. The Price-Anderson Act pro- 
vides that the utility can purchase addi- 
tional insurance up to a total of $500 mil- 
lion from the Government at a nominal cost, 
and it then provides that no further liabil- 
ity can be imposed upon the utility com- 
pany. The atomic experts assure us that nu- 
clear power plants are quite safe. Iam quite 
willing to accept this assurance; I am quite 
willing to assume that a nuclear plant is as 
safe as one powered by conventional fuels; 
but if all this be true, then certainly the 
continuation of this insurance subsidy and 
limitation of liability can no longer be jus- 
tifled. Once nuclear power has reached the 

it now has—where it is accepted 
by the utilities as being commercially and 
economically competitive, it should no longer 
qualify for any Government subsidy, and tt 
should be required to compete, as we are, 
solely on the basis of one’s ability to make a 
contribution to the national economy. 

In the meantime the coal industry has also 
made significant strides in the direction of 
lower fuel costs. In 1958 the price of coal 
delivered to the east coast utilities was 39 
cents per million Bt. u. s. Today the equiv- 
alent price is about 26 to 27 cents. In the 
past coal delivered into the Michigan area 
for about 29 to 30 cents per million Bt.u.'s. 
Soon we can expect volume shipments of 
utility coal to reach this market at a 24-cent 
level. 

The part played by our railroad associates 
in achieving these results deserves special 
mention. To fully appreciate the role trans- 
portation plays in this picture, one must un- 
derstand the nature of our competition. Ex- 
cept for experimental units, atomic plants 
now under consideration are large units, and 
so, if coal is to compete, it, too, must gear 
itself to supply large units. Of equal sig- 
nificance is the obvious fact that an atomic 
plant, once constructed, will forever remain 
an atomic plant. It cannot convert to an- 
other fuel in the manner that earlier gen- 
erating stations could switch from oil to gas 
or from gas or oil to coal. Thus it is no 
longer a case of having the opportunity of 
meeting one’s competition on a year-to-year 
basis and even regaining a plant previously 
lost to another fuel, Today we get one, 
and only one, chance to compete, and tf we 
fail in that effort we are excluded forever. 


*fident that the coal industry 
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A typical new generating unit being de- 
signed by a utility today would likely have 
a capacity of no less than 600,000 kilowatts. 
Such a plant, tf fueled by coal, would con- 
sume about 1.5 million toms per year. In 
the preatomic days a utility would feel quite 
secure in buying coal for such a plant from 
a dozen or more suppliers, negotiating each 
year for what it needed. But today it must 
make an initial decision whether to buld a 
nuclear or a fossil fuel plant; accordingly, it 
must know now what its coal costs will be 
for the useful life of the plant; it must 
know now that it has a guaranteed supply 
of coal for the life of the plant, Immediate- 
ly it is apparent that the only coal company 
that can even hope to compete is one that 
has assured reserves of 40-60 million tons of 
coal that it can dedicate to this one plant. 

To achieve a delivered price that will make 
coal competitive with nuclear power, both 
the coal producer and the affected railroad 
must do everything possible to minimize 
their costs. For the railroad, this means 
that it must obtain the maximum car and 
power utilization; it must insist on fast load- 
ing and unloading; and it must eliminate 
frill services such as weighing, blending, 
and switching. Only by effecting all 
such cost savings can the railroad publish 
the low rate necessary to meet the delivered 
price target. In a number of cases these 
new rates require us to load 10,000-ton trains 
in as little as 4 hours, and to move our coal 
on paa is literally a passenger train sched- 


Admittedly a mine with a relatively small 


„dally production cannot meet the volume re- 


quirements and the stringent conditions re- 
quired by these new rates and buying prac- 
tices. In accepting this fact, however, it 
should be made quite clear that the competi- 
tion we are now talking about is not between 
large coal operators and smaller ones. The 
competition is between coal and atomic 
power, and if the coal companies that can 


these new plants, then atomic power will. 
And if atomic power prevails, these plants 
will be lost forever to coal, and the traffic lost 
forever to the railroads. But M the present 
rate policies and operating practices can be 
continued—and indeed tmproved—I am con- 
and the rail- 
roads can look forward to a continued growth 
in the utility market. 


It was not many years ago that we believed 
that if coal freight rates were as low as 1 
cent per ton mile, we would have reached a 
significant milestone. Today coal is moving 
under rates that return only 6-cent per ton 
mile. Ican well recall when we were satisfied 
to have a coal car reach a market 400 miles 
distant and return to the mines in 2 weeks, 
and to cover about 20,000 to 25,000 miles per 
year. Today we have rates in effect that call 
for a 400-mile market to be served in 48 
hours, and the cars to trayel some 120,000 
miles per year. We commend our railroad 
associates in NCPC for their farsighted ap- 
proach to this problem, and we applaud the 
100 for its wisdom in encouraging the rail- 
roads to pursue this enlightened policy. 

In emphasizing our efforts to further de- 
velop the electric utility market, I do not 
intend to minimize two of our important 
outiets—the metallurgical and export mar- 
kets. The demand for metallurgical coal 
should increase over the next decade, as the 
growth in steel output more than offsets the 
declining amount of coal needed to produce 
a ton of steel. Exports too are on the rise, 
and as foreign energy requirements continue 
to increase, low cost American coal can be 
expected to share in this growth. 

Several other developments bode well for 
coal’s future. For a number of years Con- 
solidation Coal Co. has been doing extensive 
research on converting coal to gasoline and 
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other liquid fuels. We now have a contract 
with the Office of Coal Research to continue 
and accelerate research on this project. At 
the present time we are about to construct 
a $3.5 million pilot plant on a nearby site 
to test our process. It is our hope that the 
results of this extensive program will dem- 
onstrate that gasoline can be produced from 
coal at a cost competitive with gasoline re- 
fined from petroleum. 

The significance of this development is 
most encouraging. The present consump- 
tion of liquid petroleum products as fuel in 
the United States is about 11 million barrels 
per day, of which half is gasoline. By 1980 
the total daily consumption should rise to 
17 million barrels. If coal can capture only 
10 percent of the gasoline market by 1980, 
it wili result in a new coal market of 175 
million tons per year. 

Another important research project is the 
development of pipeline quality gas from 
coal. Here again we know that such gas can 
be made from coal; our primary efforts are 
to find and design a process that will be eco- 
nomically competitive with natural gas, 
Progress in this field is not as far advanced 
as in the area of liquids from coal, but we 
are confident an economical process will be 
developed. 

Here again a vast market potential exists. 
Today the United States consumes about 15 
trillion cubic feet of gas per year, the equiv- 
alent of 600 million tons of coal. With the 
steadily depleting natural gas reserves, it is 
not unreasonable to expect that coal could, 
in the next several decades, be supplying a 
significant part of this g market that 
could reach 26 trillion cubic feet by 1980. 

I have said a great deal about our hopes, 
our plans, and our efforts to strengthen our 
industry. I have said very little about our 
problems other than those directly related 
to market competition. This is not because 
we don’t have any such problems or that we 
are not aware of them. We have them, we 
are aware of them, but have every hope of 
solving them. In our company we have an 
expression with which we welcome newcom- 
ers to our staff. We tell them—not entirely 
in jest—that as new problems arise either 
they or their successors will find the answers. 
And so as this coal operator closes this look 
at his industry he does so with cautious op- 
timism and with confidence in the future, 
for I am sure that either we or our successors 
will find the answers. 


Johnson Administration Favors Building 
Ships in Foreign Yards 


EXTENSION a, REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the last ap- 
propriation bill has passed the House and 
adjournment is at hand. In the lan- 
guage and provisions of these bills, the 
Representatives of the people, as pro- 
vided in the Constitution, have worked 
their will and have specified how and 
where the taxpayers’ money will be 
Spent. 

However, the bureaucrats in the agen- 
cies and departments of Government 
have ways of thwarting the will of Con- 
gress. One of these is to withhold infor- 
mation until Congress is not in session 
and then, without legislative provisions 
to the contrary, the executive branch can 
do what it wants. 
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As an example, today—the very day 
after the House acted on its final appro- 
priation bill—the word is out—the De- 
partment of Defense is firming up its 
plan to award a $150 million procure- 
ment order to England for naval support- 
type vessels. According to the Associ- 
ated Press, a program has been approved 
by the Johnson administration for ini- 
tial procurement from British shipyards 
of $46 million, including four seagoing 
minesweepers costing $19 million and five 
tugs to cost $8.2 million. Later, a con- 
tract will be let for 12 merchant-type 
ships, for cargo transport. 

Mr. Speaker, it is beyond me why the 
administration favors building ships 
abroad when we know our shipyards and 
skilled workers are needed for national 
security. 

Yet, it is apparent that a policy is being 
followed to reduce U.S. shipyards to a 
mere nucleus. Only the other day, a 
Department of Commerce official came 
up with a recommendation to cut our 
domestic shipbuilding program and elim- 
inate 20,000 jobs. 

In the Puget Sound area in the State 
of Washington, we have one Government 
yard at Bremerton that has demon- 
strated its ability to compete costwise 
with any other shipyard in the country 
and meet time schedules with the high- 
est quality of work. Filler jobs of the 
type being contracted to England are 
absolutely essential to this Bremerton 
yard, if costs are to be held down and 
a balanced workload maintained. 

As for private shipyards, in Seattle— 
not to mention smaller yards in other 
communities in the area—we have 
demonstrated on a competitive basis that 
we can obtain naval contracts and in this 
connection, recently, large sums have 
been invested in increased facilities. In 
the Seattle-Bremerton area, the finest 
ships in the world are built. 

Previously, Mr. Speaker, I protested 
secret negotiations with the British to 
build ships abroad. Now that Congress 
has appropriated the money and is go- 
ing home, the word is let out. 

Mr. Speaker, America’s shipyards and 
her great pool of skilled workers have 
always built the finest ships in the 
world. What justification is there to 
depend on foreign countries for naval 
and commercial needs? How much 
money do we save when American work- 
men must draw unemployment benefits? 

As I did before, I protest this unwise 
and unnecessary policy of closing down 
18 shipyards in the United States, throw- 
ing Americans out of work, and giving 
the work to England—which already has 
a stepped-up shipbuilding program of 
her own. 


Sioux Falls, S. Dak., City With an Atomic 
Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 15, 1965 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, 
Sioux Falls, the largest city in my home 
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State of South Dakota, has enjoyed con- 
tinuing growth and progress for many 
years. 

The current issue of the United Asso- 
ciation Journal, monthly publication of 
the United Association of Journeymen & 
Apprentices of the Plumbing & Pipe Fit- 
ting Industry, contains two interesting 
articles on the history and development 
of Sioux Falls. The articles point up 
the strides made by the active business 
and civic leaders and the optimistic fu- 
ture that lies ahead. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two articles be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Sroux Farts, S. DAK.: A Orry or VARIED Ar- 
TRACTIONS, Sioux FALLS Is Proup or Irs 
HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL HERITAGE 


Sioux Falls, a growing metropolis of 72,000, 
lies in the southeast corner of South Dakota 
at an altitude of 1,422 feet. The city is situ- 
ated on the banks of the Big Sioux River, 
which forms a natural falls from which the 
city derives its name. The Sioux Indians 
called the river “Wakpa-Ipaktan,” which 
means as the river forms a huge 
“S” on her way to the Missouri. 

The largest city in the State had its be- 
ginning in 1856; however, its history actually 
begins at the birth of the 19th century. 

The area that is now Sioux Falls became 
a part of the United States in 1803, when 
President James Monroe purchased the Lou- 
isiana Territory from France for $15 million. 
The northwest portion of this territory was 
further developed and explored, first by the 
Lewis and Clark expedition in 1804, and then 
by the many fur traders and trappers who 
navigated the subsidiary rivers and streams 
of the Missouri in search of fur-bearing ani- 
mals. The year 1808 marked the establish- 
ment of the Missouri Fur Co, This company, 
and other settlements, were the forerunners 
of the growth of the present State of South 
Dakota and city of Sioux Falls. At the time, 
the midwest territory was infested with hos- 
tile Indian tribes. 

The first man to talk terms with the var- 
ious tribes was Joseph Nicolas Nicollet, a 
French-Canadian from Quebec, Canada. He 
was the first white man to record any in- 
formation about the falls. On his return to 
Quebec in 1839, he reported on the “pictur- 
esque and beautiful falls of the “Te-han-kas- 
an-data,” or “thick wooded river.” During 
the summer of 1856, Nicollet’s report reached 
the hands of Dr. George M. Staples, of Du- 
buque, Iowa. It was this report that promp- 
ted Dr. Staples to organize the Western 
Town Co. 

Members of this company hirgd Ezra Mil- 
lard of Sioux City, Iowa, to locate the falls 
and claim 320 acres for them. Millard 
claimed the southwest quarter of section 9, 
and the northwest quarter of section 16, in 
township 101, range 49, in 1856. 

The present boundaries of the first land 
secured include most of the present down- 
town business section of Sioux Falls. David 
M. Mills and Ezra Millard built a log cabin 
10 by 12 feet above the falls, and returned 
to Sioux City for the winter. 

In 1856-57, the Dakota Land Co. of St. 
Paul, Minn., secured a townsite south of 
the Western Town Co.’s site, in the name 
of the Minnesota Territorial Legislature. 
They built a log house near the spot where 
the Rock Island Railway now stands. Al- 
though representing rival groups, the two 
communities worked together with one pur- 
pose in mind—to establish a city and de- 
velop a prairie wilderness for future settlers. 
Therefore, the Indian term “Kocotah,” mean- 
ing “friendly,” applied to the members ot" 
the group of settlers. 
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In August of 1857, the Western Town Co. 
sent another group from Sioux City. Ten 
men brought a sawmill, tools for building, 
and a large supply of provisions, and each 
of them selected a claim for himself. These 
men built a sawmill, a stone house and a 
store on what is now Phillips Avenue, and 
were the first men to stay in Sioux Falls 
that winter. 

The first white woman to establish resi- 
dence in the Sioux Falls aren was a Mrs. 
Goodman. She and her husband were among 
the settlers who arrived in the spring of 
1858. Soon afterwards, came Charles White 
with his wife and daughter. With the rumors 
of Indian uprisings, the residents constructed 
Fort Sod. Mrs. White and her daughter 
did not remain. The record states that “35 
men and 1 woman” held the Fort during the 
acute state of hostilities, Mrs. Goodman 
made a large flag out of old flannel shirts, 
and “the Stars and Stripes proudly waved 
over the old Fort.“ The record states, We 
are on a military footing, having organized 
into a company with sentries and scouting 
parties on duty day and night.“ The de- 
fenders held the Fort until the Indians again 
quieted. The Indian scare caused many of 
the settlers to move back to Sioux City, which 
materially reduced the population of Sioux 
Falls. 

In April 1862, Company A, Dakota Cavalry, 
was stationed at the Falls. In August of the 
same year, there was a great Indian uprising 
on the Minnesota frontier, and many Minne- 
sota settlers lost their lives. In August, two 
men were killed a mile north of Sioux Falls, 
and a party of Indlans appeared on the bluffs 
the following day but did not attack. The 
soldiers and settlers were ordered to move to 
Yankton, S. Dak. The entire population im- 
mediately gathered up what property they 
could carry and abandoned their homes. 
The Indians then entered the settlement and 
destroyed all property and set fire to the 
buildings. 


For 3 years, Sioux Falls was a deserted 
townsite. In May of 1865, a military post, 
Fort Dakota, was established on what is now 
Phillips Avenue. In 1868, Minnehaha County 
was , and Sioux Falls again 
reached a population equal to that of 11 
years before. In the fall of 1873, a census 
showed 593 inhabitants. 

In 1869, a great number of settlers came 
to the city and engaged in business. As the 
Indians became less hostile, the military post 
was moved 65 miles north of Sioux Falls. 


1870, the women of the settlement had es- 
tablished the Pioneer Union Sunday School, 
and it was during this year that social mat- 
ters began to have a standing in the com- 
munity. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railroad brought the first train to 
Minnehaha County amid a wild demonstra- 
tion in 1878. The Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad reached Sioux Falls in 1879, 
and the Rock Island Line was completed to 
Sioux Falls in 1886. 

With the disappearance of frontier ways, 
Sioux Falls began to be well governed and 
policed. The advancement of the city has 
never been spasmodic, Since 1876, the de- 
velopment has been continuous and steady, 
keeping pace with that of the rich farmland 
of the surrounding region. 

At the beginning of World War II. Sioux 
Falls had a population of about 42,000. The 
U.S. Army established a base at the airport 
north of the city, and this touched off the 
population surge which has continued to the 
present day. Many of the men stationed at 
the base returned to make Sioux Falls their 
home. . 

One of the best yardsticks of the worth of 
a city is its school system, School facilities 
in Sioux Falls are exceptional, ranging from 
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kindergarten through the college level, and 
including a theological seminary. Schools, 
both public and private, build solid citizens, 
and the youngsters of Sioux Falls are indeed 
fortunate in being able to attend classes in 
the many fine new buildings, and to be 
taught by the capable staff of teachers. 

The churches in Sioux Falls have many 
faces. Some of them are crisp and modern 
in design, and others have the sedate solem- 
nity of age. But new or old, they serve the 
congregations which make this city of faith- 
ful and regular worshippers. There are 34 
denominations in Sioux Falls, and a warm 
welcome awaits the visitor at the more than 
70 churches. 

Sioux Falls prides itself in its many recre- 
ational facilities and activities. There are 
20 free parks with supervised summer recre- 
ational programs. Two free outdoor swim- 
ming pools may be unique in the United 
States. The invigorating sport of ice skat- 
ing may be enjoyed at the 13 different free 
skating rinks, which include warming houses 
and supervision. 

Providing other funtime facilities are 
three private country clubs and golf courses, 
and a 27-hole municipal golf course. Tennis 
enthusiasts can pursue their favorite game 
at 18 public tennis courts scattered through- 
out the city. 

For those who prefer their sports from a 
spectator’s point of view, Sioux Falls has 
Howard Wood Field, where 10,000 fans can 
be seated to watch their favorite high school 
and college games played. This beautiful 
stadium has also been the site of the National 
Association of Intercollegiate Athletics na- 
tional track and field meet for the past 7 
consecutive years, and many Olympic champ- 
ions have participated in these major events 
held in Sioux Falls. 

Standing as a worthy neighbor to Howard 
Wood Field is the new Sioux Falls arena. 
This showplace is the site of high school and 
college basketball games, ice shows, meet- 
ings, dances, social functions and many other 
civic events, and has a seating capacity of 
10.000. 

Not to be overlooked in the sports cate- 
gory is the pheasant hunting. South Dakota 
is famous as the pheasant capital of the 
world, and Sioux Falls is the gateway to the 
fabulous hunting lands. Each year, thou- 
sands of hunters from all over the United 
States converge upon the area to enjoy the 
hunting. 

The Great Plains Zoo in Sioux Falls de- 
lights people from a wide area. The animals, 
fowl and reptiles displayed are all housed in 
surroundings as near as to their own natural 
habitat as possible. The zoo has been a com- 
munity project, with many Sioux Falls resi- 
dents donating time, money and effort to 
make it a true representation of animal life 
as it was on the pioneer prairies. 

Nor has Sioux Falls ignored culture. 
Rounding out the life of the city are a com- 
munity playhouse, a symphony orchestra 
and a concert series. The community play- 
house and the Sioux Falls Augustana College 
symphony provides a cultural outlet to both 
participants and audiences. The Sioux Falls 
Civic Music Association brings outstanding 
artists to the city for concert performances. 
The Sioux Valley Hospital Auxiliary presents 
full-fledged musicals each year. 

The civic fine arts center maintains a full- 
time director and features exhibits of various 
works of art, plus a series of art lectures. 
Classes are available tn painting, drawing 
and sculpturing. 

The medical needs of the Sioux Falls popu- 
lace are served by three major hospitals and 
a wide variety of medical clinics. Sioux 
Falls also has a crippled children’s hospital 
and school and is the home of the South 
Dakota School for the Deaf. The Minnehaha 
County Guidance Center, located in the city, 
provides full time professional help for those 
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with emotional problems, and complete 
X-ray service is available at the Sioux Falls 
X-ray center. į 

Sioux Falls is a thriving financial com- | 
munity, and has six banks with offices in nine 
locations to serve the financial needs of the 
area. Three savings and loans associations 
also serve the community. 

From the rich farmlands surrounding 
Sioux Falls comes the economic lifeblood of , 
the region. The farmers of the area are 
rugged in spirit and full of plans for the 
future. They have been instrumental in 
making the Sioux Falls stockyards the ninth 
largest public livestock market in the United 
States. 

These are but a few of the accomplish- 
ments and qualities which make Sioux Falls 
an outstanding city in which to live and to 
earn a living. Our new atomic energy power- 
plant and high altitude ballon research com- 
pany are among the many industries which 
have helped make Sioux Falls a major retail 
center. | 

The Sioux Falls of today is a growing and 
progressive city rapidly approaching a popu- 
lation of 75,000 citizens. Sioux Falls indeed 
has a proud and rich history and an opti- 
mistic and forward looking future. 


Sioux Fas- Orry WITH an ATOMIC FUTURE 


In describing and anticipating the future 
of the city of Sioux Falls, it is difficult to 
focus on any one particular category of in- 
dustry or activity that spells out in very 
tangible means just exactly where the city is 
going. With this in mind, the Sioux Falls 
Chamber of Commerce uses a number of 
slogans or themes when they describe the 
city as it is today and as it is anticipated to 
be tomorrow. 

The first theme is “Sioux Falls—City With 
an Atomic Future,“ This thought revolves 
around the impressive new Pathfinder 
atomic energy powerplant which recently 
started a fissionable process for the produc- 
tion of power. This is the first all-nuclear 
powerplant in America, and the city of Sloux 
Falls anticipates a great future from the by- 
products of the reactor part of the atomic 
plant. These byproducts are used in the 
fields of industry, agriculture, and medicine, 
and it is expected that we will see a very 
favorable expansion of these facets within 
our city. 

This theme also tells about the entire in- 
dustrial complex of Sioux Falls. There are 
169 manufacturing, processing or fabricating 
firms in our city. Sioux Falls manufactures 
everything from caskets to cold remedies and 
livestock feed to human food. John Morrell 
& Co., the largest employer in the city, main- 
tains an annual payroll of 3,500 persons. 

The Joe Foss Field Industrial Park, named 
after the World War II Congressional Medal 
of Honor winner, former Governor of South 
Dakota, and present American League foot- 
ball commissioner, is a plant industrial dis- 
trict providing a very good and desirable 
neighborhood for industries locating in the 
town. At the present time, 55 firms are estab- 
lished in the industrial park area. 

The next theme used is “Sioux Falls—High 
Altitude Balloon Capital of the World.” This 
phrase alludes to the work presently being 
carried out by Raven Industries in Sioux 
Palls, one of our newest space age firms. 
This company holds the world record for hav- 
ing manufactured the largest balloon, and 
conducting the highest unmanned balloon 
flight. There have been more balloon flights 
made out of Sioux Falls in the past 2 years 
than from any other point in America, and 
Raven Industries is the only company that 
has been able to manufacture a workable 
hot air balloon that has a great future in 
space, defense, and sporting activities as 
well. 

This firm, with headquarters in Sioux Falls, | 
also maintains space tracking stations for, 
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the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration in Texas and parts of Canada. 
They also have recently completed a special 
survey and study for the Federal Government 
on the nation of India. They have a very 
elaborate research section and they are con- 
stantly developing new ideas and new tech- 
niques for use in high altitude work, mis- 
siles, space and defense activities. 

The next descriptive phrase used in talking 
about Sioux Falls is Sioux Falls—Crossroads 
of America.” This refers to the city’s loca- 
tion on the Interstate Highway System at the 
intersection of Interstate Highways 29 and 
90. Also, this exemplifies the fact that Sloux 
Falls is located almost in the exact geo- 
graphical center of North America. 

The largest dollar volume industry in 
Sioux Falls, is in wholesaling and distribu- 
tion. The new interstate highway system 
will help that segment of the city’s economy 
grow to an even greater degree. 

The interstate highway system also puts 
Sioux Falls on the main line of America for 
tourists c our country. Last year, 3 
million tourists went through Sioux Falls on 
their way to the beautiful Black Hills of 
South Dakota and points west. This tour- 
ist trade brought an estimated $130 million 
to the State of South Dakota. 

Our “Crossroads” theme also alludes to the 
competent air service in the city. Four ma- 
jor airlines serve the metropolis with 33 
flights daily. This airline service exceeds 
that of many towns much larger than the 
present 72,000 population. 

The next theme used in graphically de- 
scribing the progress Sioux Falls has en- 
jJoyed is the theme “Sioux Falls Is Growing 
Places.“ In elaborating on this statement, 
& survey was made of growth statistics and 
economic indicators for the past 25 years, or 
from the year 1940 through the year 1965, 

A sample look at the growth and progress 
the town has enjoyed during that time: 
population has increased 60 percent; bank 
clearings have increased 700 percent; build- 
ing permit valuations have increased 800 
percent; wholesale sales have increased 800 
percent and postal receipts have increased 
250 percent. Another reflection of growth 
is the fact that Sioux Falls, with its present 
population of 72,000 within the city limits 
and 85,000 in its metropolitan area, is the 
largest city In the 5 States comprising South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, 
and Idaho, 

The last theme developed in describing the 
city is, “Sioux Falls—Heart of the Great 
Sioux Empire.“ This means that Sioux 
Falls is the marketing center of a large and 
important agricultural area of over a quarter 
ofa million people. Sioux Falls has the ninth 
largest public stockyards and the fourth 
largest meatpacking firm in all America. 

Sioux Falls is the retall trading center of 
this area called the great Sioux empire, and 
continued growth is anticipated in the retail 
areas as they grow and expand to provide 
more goods and services for the population 
surrounding our city. 

Sioux Falls is also a sports attractions 
town, with the State basketball tournaments, 
ice shows, national track meets, and other 
entertainment events which tour the Middle 
West. 

The residents look forward to continued 
work on the Interstate Highway System, to 
strengthen even more the city's position as 
the crossroads of America. Jet air service 
wn be inaugurated in the very near future 
to improve air travel facilities. A new $350 
million post office is moving ahead to a rapid 
completion. Two general hospitals and the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital are pro- 
ceeding with huge expansion plans. Great 
Plains Zoo has a definite plan for growth and 
expansion In the future. 

In conclusion, it might be said that Sioux 
Falls is a city with a proud past and a fan- 
tastic future. 
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Water Management—Progress and 
Promise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the American paper industry pub- 
lished a special supplement in the Sunday 
New York Times. This 56-page supple- 
ment, the longest ever published by the 
Times, is an excellent account of the 
history and daily activities of one of this 
country’s most vital industries. 

I was particularly interested in one 
article that tells how the industry itself— 
both a supplier and a user of great quan- 
tities of water—polices itself in matters 
of water pollution. This is an excellent 
example of an American industry recog- 
nizing its own responsibility to preserve 
and protect our great natural heritage. 

The article follows: 

Warn MANAGEMENT—PROCRESS AND PROM- 
ISE—BOTH A SUPPLIER AND A USER OF ENOR- 
MOUS QUANTITIES OF WATER, THE PAPER IN- 
DUSTRY CONTINUES To ACCELERATE Its RE- 
SEARCH ACTIVITIES as IT SEEKS To CONTROL 
ITS ORGANIC WASTES 
The paper industry, perhaps more than any 

other industry. is dependent upon large 
quantities of water for the production of 
its many products. Because of this, the in- 
dustry has been acutely aware of the need 
for water quality and is today grappling more 
forcefully than ever with one of the greatest 
problems it has encountered in its long 
history: that of eliminating—or, at least, 
controlling—the wastes from the effluents 
produced in the manufacture of pulp, paper, 
and paperboard. 

This is a problem involving mill manage- 
ments of every paper company in the Na- 
tion, a problem affecting all segments of our 
society. And because of industry efforts 
today and in the past, considerable progress 
has been made in the field of water con- 
servation and stream improvement, 

Everyone contributes to the pollution 
problem: industry and Government, ship- 
ping, utilities, farmers, even every American 
family that uses our highways and waterways. 

Pollution has been around for a long time: 
It was present in its natural form (as rotting 
vegetation) when the first settlers arrived 
in this land. They built on or near the 
sources of water and discarded their wastes 
into the streams and rivers without a care 
because the streams could easily assimilate 
the wastes. Even as the population of the 
land multiplied and towns and cities and 
industries sprang up along the rivers and 
streams, our waterways continued to digest 
the growing wastes of a new Nation. Civi- 
lized man, industrialized man, failed to rec- 
ognize that even nature was limited in what 
it could do. 

The rude awakening came some 20 years 
ago, when burgeoning suburban commu- 
nities and new industrial complexes realized 
they. were overloading the rivers and streams 
and killing plant and aquatic life with 
wastes. Finally, an aroused public clamored 
for strict controls and Congress passed legis- 
lation to halt the abuses, 

Seventeen years ago, a Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act was passed, providing fi- 
nancial and technical assistance for the con- 
struction of water facilities for municipalities 
and making research grants available. Many 
States created their own commissions, or 
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joined with other States to form interstate 
agencies and compacts. Industry on an indi- 
vidual basis moved ahead to study the nature 
of its industrial wastes and worked closely 
with local and State authorities on the pro- 
cessing and control of waste materials, with 
much being accomplished over the years. 

Some basic research revealed that the 
amount of water needed by the Nation was 
impressive. Every day 300 to 350 billion gal- 
lons of water is used by the homeowner, in- 
dustry, utilities and the farmer. Of this 
amount, some 48 percent is used by the man- 
ufacturing industries and the utilities, These 
145-170 billion gallons of water are utilized 
in two distinct ways—a nonconsuming use, 
and a consuming use. The first method 
means that the water is used in the manu- 
facturing process but is returned to the 
source; the second indicates that the water is 
used or dissipated away. Currently, 98 per- 
cent of industry's utilization of water is non- 
consuming. Only 2 percent is unrecoverable. 

Paper industry concern reaches back al- 
most 44 years to 1922 when an association 
established a committee to collect data on 
research activities of the industry and other 
organizations. 

In 1939 the Sulphite Pulp Manufacturers’ 
Research League was formed and charged 
with the responsibility of improving stream 
conditions, Its first year’s budget was 
$18,000; today it is more than 10 times that. 
Just a few years later—in 1943—the pulp 
and paper industry created the National 
Council for Stream Improvement, on orga- 
nization that was nationwide in scope. With 
headquarters in New York and five regional 
groups located throughout the country, the 
council carries out basic research seeking 
solutions to the industry’s waste problems 
and makes these findings available to mem- 
bers for introduction in their mills. A staff 
of 22 NCSI engineers are engaged in this 
activity. And numerous research projects 
have been carried out with some 21 colleges, 
universities and other nationally recognized 
research institutions. 

During the past 20 years the industry has 
made substantial headway in reclaiming fi- 
bers and other solids and, equally important, 
considerable progress in maintaining oxygen 
supply in streams serving the industry. Ad- 
ditionally, great strides have been made in 
the conservation of water through the de- 
velopment of new techniques, 

In the area of fiber reclamation, losses 
have been reduced from 5 percent to 2 per- 
cent (a saving of 1 million tons of fiber a 
year) through the introduction of fiber re- 
covery systems which allow the water to be 
recycled into the papermaking process. 
Other solids are recovered by using a variety 
of techniques including sedimentation, flo- 
tation and filtration. 

The annual natural runoff of water from 
industry woodlands into the Nation's streams 
is six times the the amount used in the an- 
nual production of paper and paperboard 
products. 

A major effort has been conducted to re- 
plenish the water with oxygen that is dis- 
sipated during its use in the mill. Several 
methods are currently in use, such as aera- 
tion basins, artificial weirs, surface aeration 
equipment, activated sludge plants and 
trickling filter installations, all of which 
allow time for bacteria to consume the oxy- 
gen-using substances. The total organic 
pollution load from the average ton of pulp 
and paper produced by the industry, as 
measured by biochemical oxygen demand 
(BOD) has been reduced by 65 percent, even 
though the industry's tonnage has more 
than doubled over a 20-year period. 

Great emphasis has been placed on con- 
serving water. Industry water use per ton 
over a 30-year period has decreased by al- 
most 66 percent. In 1935, 100,000 gallons 
were needed to make a ton of paper; today, 
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mn average of 35,000 gallons is used. And 
in many mills, the average gallon of water 
is used more than three times, 

Despite this progress, there are problems 
facing the industry, problems which must be 
understood by all interested in pollution con- 
trol and abatement. For example, a par- 
ticularly acute situation can arise when a 
community, faced with a pollution problem, 
demands that it be eliminated. The public 
desires clean water in its streams; yet it also 
needs adequate employment in the com- 
munity. Mill management is faced with the 
reality that the mill may not be able to 
afford the investment necessary to provide 
complete water treatment facilities, and 
must therefore consider the alternative— 
closing the facility. Problems such as these 
demand foresight and cooperation by all 
parties involved. 

These are problems, of course, which relate 
to existing manufacturing facilities. In 

a new mill, companies make every 
effort to take water and effluent problems 
into consideration to insure an acceptable 
profitability on their capital investment. 
They determine not only the supply of water 
but also the assimilative capacity of the 
stream involved. They agree to state stand- 
ards and regulations and obtain the State's 
permission to use the stream. The type of 
in-plant equipment necessary and the type 
of external waste treatment is determined. 
The cost of such waste treatment equipment, 
plant and land will determine the capital in- 
vestment necessary. 

Pulp and paper mills fully accept the 
pppoe that is theirs to help clean up 

the streams and rivers of the land. But, 
they should not be expected to proceed at a 
pace and at a cost that would cripple one 
of the country's largest industries. 

As a paper company executive declared re- 
cently before a special congressional sub- 
committee on air and water pollution, “The 

will continue to carry out its water 
pollution abatement efforts to the fullest ex- 
tent consistent with the needs of our society 
and within our economic capabilities.” 


Current Economic Inequities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 15, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
there is hardly anything more important 
to the future welfare of our country than 
the subject of economics and money. It 
is my firm opinion that if the American 
people better understood the basic defini- 
tion of economic money, we should not be 
so reckless with the fate of our Nation. 

The matter goes much deeper than the 
acceptance by the people of well-inten- 
tioned Government spending programs. 
The people of America are a very gen- 
erous people, and we really do want to 
help other peoples in foreign lands, and 
we really do want to help those of our 
own who honestly and actually need that 
help. I have no quarrel with Govern- 
ment aid when there is a need and when 
it is for a purpose, the authority for 
which was delegated to the General Goy- 
ernment in the Constitution. But I do 
object to helping someone who does not 
need help, and I most strongly object 
to that sort of unkind help when it tends 
to make the Nation as a whole just as 
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needy as the people who receive the fi- 
nancial assistance. 

There are hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple in other lands who are literally liv- 
ing in poverty as we see it, but there 
simply is not enough economic wealth 
in all of America to feed, clothe, and 
house the planet earth. That is one ex- 
treme that is logically put out of mind 
quickly. 

I have in mind today the other ex- 
treme, which is that of dispensing bil- 
lions and billions of so-called money to 
the alleged needy here at home, not only 
for food, clothing, and shelter, but for 
many uneconomic services as well. 

William D. Pardridge, an economist 
presently engaged in writing, has called 
our economic system, the handout econ- 
omy. He claims that we are fast head- 
ing for the true welfare state, and that 
we are using our national economic 
profit as fuel to reach that social condi- 
tion where big government takes care of 
everything for everybody, including their 
minds. 

Mr. Pardridge’s objection, one which 
is shared by many of us, is that we are 
eating our economic seed corn in order 
to maintain a dizzy illusion of economic 
prosperity. Money, he says, is like a 
warehouse receipt. His worry is that the 
Government has printed and is printing 
warehouse receipts without putting any- 
thing in the warehouse. 

There are many tricky ways to manu- 
facture the warehouse receipts we call 
money, but there is only one way to fill 
the warehouse—and that one way is by 
individual work that creates national 
economic production measured in real 
goods and needed services, instead of by 
the standard practice of inflated, artifi- 
cial dollars. 

The Federal Government is not the 
only factory that feeds the fire of infia- 
tion. Consumer credit operators and 
bank loans of a wishful nature con- 
stantly increase the so-called money 
both in circulation and in paper check- 
ing accounts. 

We all know, but do not want to con- 
sider the economic consequences of in- 
flation. In both the public and private 
sectors of our economy we are going full 
speed ahead into a monetary shambles. 

Far too many American taxpayers 
think the only cost of the handout econ- 
omy is a slightly reduced pay envelope. 
These generous men and women seem to 
think this is the only cost, primarily be- 
cause they do not understand the eco- 
nomic nature of plain money. I am con- 
vinced we would be in a much healthier 
state of economic affairs if these tax- 
payers really understood the legerde- 
main—and that is what it is—of the pub- 
lic and private misuse of money for im- 
mediate political and altruistic ends. 

William D. Partridge is on a second 
career in life, one in which the logic of 
economics has become the controlling 
force in any public service he may have 
to offer. He deplores the dilettante mind 
when it affects the national well-being 
by exercising high authority in funda- 
mental academic and governmental pro- 
grams. So that he himself understands 
the rigorous discipline of economics, he 
is actively seeking the earned Ph.D. in 
this field at the University of Chicago. 
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Presently, he is on leave while writing a 
series of articles dealing with economics. 

Mr. Pardridge expects to resume his 
formal student classification next spring 
when he finishes the 50th newspaper ar- 
ticle in a series called “Economic In- 
equities.” These 50 articles, one for each 
State in the Union, will form the basis 
for a book, entitled “Economic Inequi- 
ties.” The book is not intended for his 
own personal profit. It is to be Mr. Par- 
dridge’s contribution to sound economic 
understanding for the people of America, 
the people who pay the taxes, fight the 
wars, and work for a living. 

The State, of Columia, S. C., published 
one of the articles in this series by Mr. 
Pardridge, and I urge all Members of 
the Senate to read it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article by William D. Par- 
dridge, entitled “Current Economic In- 
equities,” from the Wednesday, October 
13, 1965, edition of the State, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Current Economic INEQUITIES—MorE 
MONEY, BUT MUCH of Ir Is PAPER 
(By William D. Pardridge) 

A funny thing happened to the American 
economy on the way to the poorhouse. 

Despite all Government bulletins to the 
contrary, the people learned that money ac- 
tually is made of paper. And that gold is 
best used for ornaments and to fix one’s 
chop 

The dilettante economists and feather- 
bedding bureaucrats who infested Washing- 
ton never did learn this, but they were fin- 
ally smoked out and sent on their way. 
Some of the more glib ones got jobs at the 
United Nations. 

Adam Smith pointed out 200 years ago 
that neither gold nor paper money makes a 
nation rich. 

But people stopped reading his basic book 
soon after the United States entered what 
is known as the “handout economy.” Adam 
Smith became a subversive character, and 
he was attacked by the President's Council 
of Economic Advisers as being a front man 
for all those boobs who still worked for a 
living. 

Money, you see, is nothing but a warehouse 
receipt for goods in existence or services 
available, Money is simply claim on the 
economic wealth of the Nation where that 
money is used to facilitate trading. 

No matter how much money or gold there 
is, there's no wealth if there's nothing in 
the warehouse. 

Well, if some money is manufactured at 
the mint, or if it is created out of nothing, 
and this money is then handed to you, what 
have you received? 

You have an artificial increase in total 
waehouse receipts without an increase in 
the economic real wealth that's in the retail 
store, the warehouse, or the general economy. 

Real goods and available services must 
equal in value the money in circulation. 

If the Government artifically manufac- 
tures more money for the handout economy 
or welfare state, and you yourself don't get 
any of it, then you are the loser. 

Your lazy neighbor uses the new money 
to decrease your own expectations of real 
goods by ralsing the prices of the goods you 
earn but he steals. 

When the Government or any other source 
creates more money—or credit, which is the 
same thing—then the country moves to a 
paper or handout economy instead of a sys- 
tem based on economic balances. 

Now, the welfare state or handout econ- 
omy emphasizes services instead of real goods. 
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But just try to live for a few days on serv- 
ices without real goods. Try eating a clean 
shirt instead of a loaf of bread. 

Legitimate service workers—iike gas sta- 
tion attendants, bus drivers, TV repairmen— 
are paid with warehouse receipts that some- 
where along the line were earned by workers 
who themselves were paid because they ac- 
tually added stuff to the economy. 

Some service workers—like poverty pro- 
gram nabobs, smart jokers who live profes- 
sionally on unemployment compensation, 
and like second-generation dolesters—are 
folk who are paid with warehouse receipts 
that never saw a warehouse. 

The big, nice Government prints these 
warehouse receipts, and the people who get 
them live in a trance. Eventually, those 
living In a trance far outnumber those Uv- 
ing in the real world. 

Money is everywhere. 

And so are empty warehouses. 

This is the phony welfare state, built on 
worthless, misunderstood paper money. 

This is the handout economy, built on a 
shotgun wedding of social altruism and po- 
litical ambition. 

Good intentions are all around, but in- 
tended results are zero, and P. T. Barnum 
is turning over in his grave. 

As well he should be. 


The Rights of Public Servants 
EXTENSION ka REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I call 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
following editorial recently presented on 
“Standpoint” by the editorial director of 
television station WBBM, Carter David- 
son. In view of strikes and the threat 
of strikes by public employees in many 
areas, I believe this editorial will be of 
great interest. 

If your house burned down some night be- 
cause our firemen were on strike you would 
be outraged, to say the least. It’s not likely 
to happen—but it is being talked about. 
Parfetched and monstrous as it sounds, the 
example points up a problem that is grow- 
ing, and growing more serious: The threat 
of strikes by public employees. 

In recent days the word “strike” became 
More than a word, it came close to reality 
when Chicago schoolteachers sought higher 
Salaries. Now the Cook County Public Aid 
Department has received of a walk- 
out by a new organization of public aid em- 
Ployees who say they are sorely underpaid. 
There are even some few policemen and fire- 
men who talk of the strike as an ultimate 
weapon—even though the law of Illinois 
Specifically prohibits it. 

The problem reaches far beyond the groups 
We have mentioned. The Illindis Taxpayers 
Federation reports that one out of nr 
Seven wage earners is a public employee at 
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some level of government—local, State, or 
Federal. So what happens when that one 
out of every seven finds his income is falling 
behing that of his neighbors? He can’t 
storm into the boss’ office and demand s raise 
because his pay scale is fixed by the govern- 
ment, So the public employee organizes his 
fellow workers and they start talking in 
terms of strikes. 

The word “strike” is a harsh word that 


grates our sensitivities, especially when the 


word is used by people we pay to perform 
services for us. The thought of a public em- 
ployee strike rankles most people, a fact borne 
out by viewers of WBBM-TYV last week in a 
Feedback viewer survey. The poll showed 
that in the case of teachers demanding high- 
er pay, 3 out of 4 viewers supported the 
teachers’ demands. But on the question of 
striking to enforce the demand, only half 
of our viewers went along with the idea. As 
to whether policemen and firemen should 
be allowed to strike, the survey showed 
viewers were stanchly 3 to 1 against. A 
resounding No“ was when we 
asked if teachers should strike in support of 
other unions; 84 percent of those reply- 
ing to the survey turned thumbs down on 
that notion. 

But the case against public employee 
strikes is stronger than public opinion. 
The Ilinois Supreme Court ruled last May 
that 13 downstate school janitors could not 
legally walk off the job. The jurists said: 
“So far as we can ascertain, it is a universal 
view that there is no inherent right in mu- 
nicipal employees to strike against their gov- 
ernment whether Federal, State, or a polit- 
ical subdiyision thereof, and that a strike of 
municipal employees is illegal.” 

We, in no way question the basic right to 
strike. But we stop short at the right of 
any group to willfully disrupt government. 
At the same time, we support the rights of 
public employees to state their cases when 
they have a case. 

The answer is a strong and sound collec- 
tive bargaining law for all levels of public 
employment. Governor Kerner has said he 
will support such a law, but in the same 
breath he insisted that any such legislation 
contain a no-strike provision. We support 
that view. 

But to give public employees their due, 
we think they, labor leaders and legislators, 
should start right now to blueprint a- bill 
that will give public service a meaningful 
voice—a voice that can be heard without 
recourse to strikes. To deny public employ- 
ees the right to be heard is to deny them 
first-class citizenship. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their WN will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ee EA EPONA O ORUE 

shall submit therewith an 
5 of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of ta- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost yo the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- - 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may 8 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Ambassador Arthur Goldberg Scores 
Triumph at United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the following ar- 
ticle by staff writer Ted Morello in the 
New York World Telegram of October 
12, 1965: 

GoLDBERG’S SKILLS Win U.N. Pravprrs 

(By Ted Morello) 

Arthur J. Goldberg, a diplomatic tender- 
foot when he came to the United Nations, 
has won his spurs at the East River rodeo. 

Old-hand diplomats, many of whom were 
openly skeptical about him less than 3 
Months ago, now rate him as one of us. 

When President Johnson nominated him as 
~Amerioa's permanent representative to the 
U.N. on July 20, puzzled delegates asked one 
another: 

“Who is this Arthur Goldberg, anyway?“ 

A week. later, when the former Supreme 
Court Justice and Secretary of Labor pre- 
sented his credentials to Secretary General 
U Thant, many protested: 

“But he has no diplomatic experience.” 

HIGHLY COMPETENT 


Today, as the 20th General Assembly pre- 
Pares to get down to bargaining on its lengthy 
agenda, all but a few agree that the United 
States has a highly competent leader in Gold- 


Their evaluation is based in part on his 
Performance as Security Council President 
during September and partly on the heavy 
schedule of diplomatic and social contacts to 
which he has exposed himself. 

The admiration cuts across geographical 
and ideological lines to include America’s 
Allies, neutralists, and Communists. Even 
a member of the Arab bloc, which reacted 
suspiciously to Goldberg’s appointment, con- 
ceded today: * 

“He has shown no signs of Injecting Zlon- 
ism into the U.N.” 

The Moslem diplomat added that Goldberg 
is “accessible, mixes well, and is a pleasure to 
talk to.“ 

MAN THAT'S NEEDED 

A delegate from Communist Rumania 
called the American Ambassador “the kind 
of man this organization needs in these 
troubled times.” 

Ambassador Zenon Rossides, of Cyprus, 
himself a former judge, said: 

“His judicial background helps him to 
Judge each case on its merits and compen- 
sates for any lack of diplomatic experience. 
I think he will have a favorable impact on 
this session.” 

Agreeing that Goldberg's primarily domes- 
tic background hasn't hurt him, a Scandina- 


An ambassador from Africa said Goldberg 
“has a good grasp of international affairs and 
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a capable team behind him at the US. 
mission.” 

Numerous delegates credited Goldberg, 
then Security Council president, with the 
leading role in negotiating the India-Paki- 
stan cease-fire resolutions under difficult 
circumstances. Said a Latin American dele- 

te: 

— lesser man could never have reconciled 
the divergent views of the Council members. 
ASIAN COMPLAINT 


But a pro-Pakistan Asian diplomat com- 
plained that Goldberg fumbled the India- 
Pakistan issue. 

“We are disappointed that he, as an ad- 
vocate of the rule of international law, did 
not exert pressure to condemn the Indian 
aggression,” he complained. 

One point mentioned often in Goldberg’s 
favor was his understanding of U.N. issues. 
As a European envoy put it: 

“He does his homework. He studies the 
briefs—and that is very important.” 

While delegates were reluctant to compare 

Goldberg and his predecessor, the late 
Adlai E. Stevenson, one commented: 

“Goldberg is more practical. He has his 
feet on the ground.” 

OUTSTANDING ASSET 

Almost without exception, delegates agreed 
that the American representative's personal- 
ity is an outstanding asset. He was variously 
described as warm“ and “accessible.” A 
Communist envoy remarked that his delega- 
tion has “the friendliest social relations with 
the Ambassador.” 

Ambassador Mehdi Vakil, of Iran, who 
has played host to both Goldberg and his 
wife, Dorothy, commented: 

“Mrs. Goldberg is one of the Ambassador's 
greatest diplomatic assets. She likes 
people.” 

Only Soviet Ambassador Nikolai T. 
Fedorenko refused to give an opinion about 
Goldberg. Said Fedorenko: 

“Please. It is not ethical for me to evalu- 
ate a colleague. It is not even polite.” 


Congressman Wright Patman Speaks at 
Veterans of World War I and Senior 
itizens Day Celebration at Texas State 
Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 18, 1965 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Congressman WRIGHT Parman, Repre- 
sentative of the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of Texas, has distinguished himself 
as a friend of the veteran in his service 
for 19 consecutive terms in the House of 
Representatives. As the author of the 
bonus bill for the veterans of World War 
I, and in his long service he has con- 
tinued a long fight for the welfare of our 
. citizens of this 

n. 


World War I and Senior Citizens 
celebration, as he has been a constant 
supporter of adequate legislation for 
these groups. 


It GI bill of rights in the House and he 
was the author of the Veterans Emer- 
gency Housing Act of 1946. 


for the cold war GI bill which is now 
pending in the House after passing the 
Senate earlier this session. Congress- 
man PaTMan is an outstanding, devoted 
Congressman who has brought great 
benefits to the people of Texas and this 
Nation in his 36 years as a Congress- 
man. 


I would like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to the State Fair of Texas 
which is held this year from October 9 
through October 24. This annual fair is 
the largest single celebration in Texas 
and leads the Nation in annual attend- 
ance at State fairs. Founded in 1886, 
the fair occupies more than 200 acres of 
ground in Dallas, Tex., and has outstand- 
ing historical, educational, and amuse- 
ment facilities which are attended by 
more than 2½ million people each year. 

I invite all of my colleagues to come 
to visit this outstanding exhibit. in my 
home State and view its remarkable ex- 
hibition. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech which Congressman PATMAN de- 
livered at the State Fair of Texas be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE WRIGHT PaTMAN 
TO VETERANS OF WorLD War I AND SENIOR 
Orrs Day CELEBRATION, Texas STATE 
Fam, DALLAS, TEX., OCTOBER 13, 1965 
It is fitting that the State Fair of Texas 

set aside a day to honor World War I vet- 

erans and senior citizens. 

Texas has always contributed heavily to the 
Nation's Armed Forces. In World War I, 
some of the finest fighting units were domi- 
nated by personnel from the Lone Statr State. 

Today, the State of Texas has more than 
1 million yeterans of all wars living within 
ita borders. At least 91,000 are veterans of 
World War I. When the Nation called, Tex- 
ans have been ready. 

Iam happy to see so many of my old com- 
rades out here at the State fair today. You 
are justifiably proud of your contributions 
at a time of maximum peril and maximum 
need for your country. Many of you and 
your families paid a heavy price, but the 
world survived because of the sacrifices of 
you and your fellow countrymen. 

All of us who fought in World War I 
thought we were engaged in a war to end 
war. Unfortunately, this was not the case. 
Since that time we have seen World War II. 
the Korean conflict, and many other smaller 
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engagements involving American servicemen 
throughout the world. 

Most of this century, we have been in war 
or on the verge of war. 

Today, American fighting men once again 
are scattered around the globe. In Vietnam, 
thousands of U.S, soldiers and marines are 
engaged in combat. Many are dying and 
many are being wounded. It is a tough, 
bloody, hard war. 

None of us in Congress and no one In the 
Johnson administration wants to see these 
casualty lists grow. Certainly we are not in 
this war by choice. But, do we really have 
any choice? 

We have a solemn commitment in South 
Vietnam and I believe the great majority of 
this country wants us to keep that commit- 
ment. As veterans of a world war, you know 
well the folly of weakness, retreat, or sur- 
render. If we abandon South Vietnam, what 
is next? Where do we draw the line? 

President Johnson's resolute stand in Viet- 
mam, has, I believe, strengthened the 
chances for a meaningful peace around the 
world. His firm position has let the Com- 
munist world know that he means business. 
It has lessened the chances of miscalculation. 

At the same time that the President has 
taken concrete military action, he has con- 
sistently held out the offer to negotiate. But 
the Communists do not want peace, they 
want domination of all of southeast Asia. 

Let me assure you that President Johnson 
is a man of peace. As a decorated veteran of 
World War II. President Johnson knows the 
heartbreak and destruction of war firsthand. 
His efforts in the foreign field are directed 
toward preventing a catastrophic third 
world war. I sincerely hope that you vet- 
erans, as individuals and through your or- 
ganizations, will support the President's 
efforts in the foreign relations fleld and give 
support to his moves for meaningful and 
lasting world peace. 

Until we do have lasting understandings, 
we must face the prospect of many Ameri- 
ean young men serving in the country’s 
Armed Forces. The Vietnam war already 
has required large numbers and the needs 
seem certain to mount in coming months, I 
hope that the country will see that this 
new group of veterans receives benefits com- 
parable to those accorded men who served 
in some of our most recent conflicts. To- 
day's military man, it must be said truth- 
fully, serves under conditions much better 
than those which you experienced in the 
First World War, Many of you served 
throughout World War I for just about $1 a 
day. And out of that dollar came allot- 
ments, insurance, and incidental expenses. 

All of you know the tremendous opposi- 
tion we faced after the war when we at- 
tempted to adjust this situation. That was 
the famous fight for adjusted service certifi- 
cates, which eventually became known under 
the popular title of “soldier's bonus.” 

I sincerely hope that our current crop of 
Veterans will not have to go through such 
a fight for the benefits they have rightfully 
earned. But, frankly, I am very proud of 
the fight that I made for this World War I 
soldier's bonus. As you know—and some of 
you fought right along beside me in this 
battle—we had to overcome the big banker’s 
friend, Andrew Mellon, and the vetoes of two 
Presidents before we got justice on this is- 
sue. 

Today, I fear too few people remember the 
machinations of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Andrew Mellon, and the banks and their 
near success in turning the soldier's bonus 
into a banker's bonus. Mellon falsified the 
state of the U.S. Treasury to lead the coun- 
try to believe that it could not pay the face 
value of these adjusted service certificates. 
Convincing the country that it faced a Treas- 
ury deficit, Mellon gained approval of a plan 
to make the certificates payable in 1945. In 
the meantime, under the Mellon plan, you 
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veterans could borrow small sums on the 
certificates from banks. On the average cer- 
tificate's face value of $1,000, this meant that 
the veteran could borrow maybe as much 
as 6250 from banks at interest rates ranging 
from 6 to 10 percent. By the time the cer- 
tificates would have become payable in 1945, 
their value would have been eaten up by 
interest 1 
When I first took the oath of office as 
from the First District of Texas 
in 1929, I moved to correct this situation 
and introduced legislation to make these 
certificates payable at face value. I remem- 
ber that many of you came to Washington 
in support of this legislation. I recall that 
cold January in 1931 when thousands of 
veterans marched up Pensylvania Avenue to 
the Capitol steps and presented me with 
petitions circulated in every congressional 
district of the country. I immediately cir- 
culated these to the Congressmen and Sen- 
ators on Capitol Hill and I am convinced 
this did much to help pass the legislation. 

Originally, of course, we had to take a 
compromise plan, which gave the veterans a 
50-percent loan on their certificates. But, 
finally, in 1936, we gained final victory and 
some 3 million veterans started receiving 
more than $2 billion In payments for their 
Adjusted Service Certificates. This not only 
helped provide equity to the veterans who 
had fought for their country in World War 
I, but it gave a big and much-needed boost 
to the general economy. 

Mellon and his big banker friends were 
really the obstacles to this legislation. 
Actually, the big bankers don't change much. 
If you will notice, they still oppose just 
about every piece of worthwhile legislation 
for the people. But they are not at all 
timid about coming to Congress and asking 
for favors for their banks, particularly the 
big banks. As many of you remember, on 
January 6, 1932, I rose on the floor of the 
House of Representatives and asked that 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon be im- 
peached. I charged that he unlawfully 
refunded, as Secretary of the Treasury, 
billions of dollars in income tax payments 
to himscif and to Mellon Companies. I also 
charged that he owned bank stock in viola- 
tion of the Code of Laws of the United States. 
My resolution also contained the charge that 
Mellon was engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of distilled whiskey in violation of the 
law at a time when the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury was charged with the enforcement 
of the prohibition statutes. While we were 
still holding hearings on the impeachment, 
Mellon resigned as Secretary and President 
Hoover hurriedly sent him out of the country 
as Ambassador to Great Britain. I am con- 
vinced that the impeachment would have 
been upheld if Mellon had remained in the 
country to face the charges. 

Since that struggle with Mellon and the 
bankers on the bonus bill, veterans’ legisia- 
tion has come easier. I am proud of the 
fact that I was the first Congressman to 
introduce the World War II veterans’ bene- 
fit bill which became the GI bill of rights. 
I was also happy to author the Veterans’ 
Emergency Housing Act of 1946 which expe- 
dited the production and allocation of ma- 
terial for housing purposes in the immediate 
postwar era. As you recall, in 1944, when 
we enacted the Servicemans’ Readjustment 
Act, we provided for a program of 100 per- 
cent guaranteed home loans for war-time 
veterans. That act resulted in more than 6 
million home loans to war-time veterans and 
has been a major source of financing with 
the growth of our housing industry. 

But today there are nearly 2% million 
peacetime veterans for whom no special 
housing terms are available, as well as some 
13 million war veterans who have not used 
their GI housing privileges. A large propor- 
tion of these veterans still need better homes. 


These represent a large segment of our 
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younger population who have devoted part 
of their younger life to serving the defense 
of their country. And today, even peacetime 
service is, as we all know, vital to the main- 
tenance of our national defense and the 
peace of the world. 

The Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1964 gives special consideration to the 
needs of these younger people when they re- 
enter the peacetime world to build careers 
and establish homes. It makes available to 
all veterans, except those who have already 
obtained GI home loans, 100 percent FHA- 
Insured home loans on homes valued up to 
$15,000, with a 10-percent downpayment on 
the value of the home between $15,000 and 
$20.000, and a 15-percent downpayment on 
the portion of the value in excess of $20,000— 
up to $30,000. 

This will open the way to good homes for 
a large number of veterans early in their 
peacetime life, without the need for waiting 
to save up substantial downpayments. It 
will add measurably to the volume of new 
housing that is built for the people's needs. 

Housing, of course, is but one segment of 
the programs for veterans. With our in- 
creasing commitment in Vietnam, I think it 
is important that the Congress review the 
various programs and make certain that this 
new group of veterans is not left out in the 
cold. 

My Texas colleague over in the Senate, 
RALPH YarsoroveH, has led a commendable 
fight to extend the GI bill of rights to the 
cola war veterans. I believe this is good 
legislation and I hope the Congress will see 
fit to act favorably on it in the near future. 

Veteran's legislation Is good business for 
the entire country. First and foremost, 18 
the fact that it does compensate the indi- 
vidual veteran for the years that he loses 
from his education and his field of work. 
While we have made some adjustments in 
pay scales, it is still a fact that most service- 
men suffer a substantial financial loss while 
they are in the Armed Forces. This, of 
course, is in addition to the disruption of 
their lives and the obvious hazards which 
such service involves. 

Completely aside from the individual vet- 
eran, the soldier's bonus, the GI bill of 
rights, the housing program, and other simi- 
lar measures have meant much to the gen- 
eral economy. These programs have put 
billions of dollars into the economy at the 
consumers’ level. The educational 
under the GI bill of rights have enriched 
the country greatly. Thousands of Texans 
have gone to college under this program. 
Today, these college-educated veterans’ earn- 
ing power has been increased many times. 
As a result, the additional income taxes 
which they pay have already more than paid 
for the 

This is true of the other veterans pro- 
grams. All of them are repaying the coun- 
try many times over. 

However, the stimulation which these 
programs provide the economy can be lost 
if we all do not keep a careful watch on 
other areas. I am particularly concerned 
about the monetary policies and their ef- 
fect on the availability of money and cred- 
it. If we allow runaway interest rates, 
then programs such as these measures for 
veterans can be, in effect, wiped out or 
vetoed. 

Of course, our monetary policies have a 
tremendous effect on everyone. That is why 
the conduct of the banking industry is of 
such importance to every citizen of this 
country. 

As chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, I am deeply concerned about 
the slipshod manner in which so much of 


agencies. -I do not think 
these agencies are doing their job of pro- 
tecting the public. I include In this, the 
Federal Reserve Board, the Federal Deposit 
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Insurance Corporation, and the Comptrolier 
of the 

When I talk “about the banks, I do not 
Mean to indict every bank and every banker. 
I firmly support the idea that banks must 
make a profit in our system. I recognize that 
there are many, Many good banks and con- 
scientious bank executives. But these facts 
do not alter my concern over the domina- 
tion of the banking industry by a handful of 
huge banks. These big banks actually work 
to the detriment of other financial institu- 
tions as well as the rest of the economy. 

The whole country, I believe, is appalled 
by the revelations of infiltration of banks 
by criminal elements. This infiltration is ex- 
tremely serious for bank depositors, stock- 
holders, FDIC insurance, and the general 
public. As you know, our Domestic Finance 
Subcommittee investigated this area earlier 
this year. This included a look at the Crown 
Savings Bank of Newport News, Va., which 
was closed a year ago. Our investigation 
showed clearly that over $2 million of this 
bank's funds were used to finance and fa- 
cilitate loan.sharking, gambling, numbers 
rackets, fraudulent money order sales, and 
Passing of forged securities, This activity 
was carried on all down the east coast from 
New York to Georgia. 

This bank's situation is serious enough in 
itself, but such activities apparently exist in 
Some other banks. During his appearance 
before our committee, Chairman K. A. Ran- 
dall, of the FDIC, admitted that at the pres- 
ent time, FDIC has 199 banks on its problem 
list with aggregate deposits of $1.829 billion, 

I am also appalled by the apparent cooper- 
ation of many banks with loan-shark oper- 
ations. In investigating the Federal Services 
Finance Corporation—a Ioan operation spe- 
Clalizing in fast-shuffle deals with military 
Personnel-we discovered that nearly 100 
commercial banks had been providing this 
finance company with substantial lines of 
credit. 

Now these things must be stopped and 
the Foderal banking agencies simply are not 
doing the Job. I do not accuse these officials 
With wrong-doing or impugn their motives. 
But, I do say that the decisions of these 
Agencies invariably carry the appearance of 
a rubberstamp for the positions of the 
banks. Seldom is the public interest taken 
into consideration. 

The Congress should move now to bring 
Teform to the banking agencies and to in- 
Clude safeguards for the public. First, I 
think all of these agencies should come to 
Congress for appropriations annually. This 
Provides an annual review of their activity— 
or lack of activity. Under present condi- 
tions, all three are financed outside of the 
Public domain. The FDIC and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency are financed by funds 
Provided by the banks they supervise. This 
is like having the television networks finance 
the Federal Communications Commission or 
the airlines, the Federal Aviation Agency. 
This is terrible public policy and the Con- 
gress should correct this now. Every taint 
of banker domination should be removed 
from these agencies. 

Now the Federal Reserve Board, of course, 
Claims to be independent of everyone, the 
Public, the Congress, and the President. 
They get their funds through interest from 
Government bonds they hold. They are not 
audited by any Government agency and they 
do not have to come to Congress for a 
dime. 

Just how bad this situation has become is 
Dny illustrated by some recent hearings 

by the Banking and Currency Committee, 
The committee had been holding hearings on 
ELR. 7601, providing for cancellation of $30 
billion of U.S. bonds held by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York for the Federal Open 
Market Committee. The total open market 
Portfolio is now $38.5 billion, on which the 
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taxpayers are required to pay almost $1.5 
billion a year in interest. 

In his testimony at the hearing, William 
McChesney Martin, Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, admitted that the Federal 
Reserve had paid for these bonds once with 
the money and credit of the United States 
and that they would have to be paid again 
when due. This is similar to a situation 
where a houseowner paid off his mortgage 
and was then required to continue paying 
interest on it, and then pay it off again when 
the maturity date comes around. It would 
be illegal and absurd in the case of an indi- 
vidual, but that is exactly what the Govern- 
ment is required to do under our present 
banking structure. 

William McChesney Martin, Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve, is openly defiant about 
his ability to ignore public policy. He re- 
cently told me in a Joint Economic Commit- 
tee hearing that “the Federal Reserve Board 
has the authority to act independently of 
the President" even “despite the President.” 

Of course, the problem of the Federal Re- 
serve System is of much greater magnitude 
than the other two agencies. The Federal 
Reserve, through its Open Market Committee 
determines the Nation's supply of money and 
the interest rates. It has, in effect, near life 
and death control over economic policy. 

In recent months, the Federal Reserve 
Board, led by its Chairman, has been tight- 
ening up on the supply of money, and forc- 
ing interest rates up. 

The Federal Reserve Board's efforts to re- 
construct their tight money line files in the 
face of repeated statements by this admin- 
istration in favor of plentiful credit at rea- 
sonable interest. Mr. Martin chooses to 
ignore these policies, 

Once again, we have a prime example of 
the folly of: allowing our monetary policy to 
be controlled largely by the bankers in dis- 
regard of a public policy as enunciated by 
the President and the Congress. 

Through the years, tight money and rising 
interest rates have cost the American con- 
sumer billions of dollars. Tight money and 
high interest rates serve no useful public 
purpose. They have been a serious drag on 
the growth of the country, an out-and-out 
waste. 

For an II-year period from 1953 to 1963 
inclusive, rising interest rates an 
excess Interest cost of $15.7 billion upon the 
Federal budget; $2.3 billion upon States and 
localities; and $32.1 billion upon all private 
borrowers. And the figures keep on growing. 

Tight money hurts every housewife who 
buys a washing machine, every farmer who 
buys a tractor, every homeowner. 
taxpayer has paid his share of the rising 
interest costs on the national debt. 

So long as the Federal Reserve 
mains under banker domination and Se 
the reach of executive and legislative control, 
our welfare is imperiled. In my view, the 
most important economic and governmental 
problem facing the Nation today is the need 
for immediate rehabilitation of the Federal 
Reserve System, so that it is again subject to 
the will of the people, acting through their 
elected representatives. 

If the big bankers are able to have their 
way they will continue to encourage mone- 
tary policies that will produce larger and 
larger public debt and higher and higher 
interest rates. If they have their way, our 
national debt will be $600 billion in 15 years, 
which, at a 6-percent rate of interest, will 
cost the taxpayers $36 billion a year. This 
would mean that so much of Federal reve- 
nues would be required for debt-carrying 
charges that insufficient funds, if any at all, 
would be available for veteran's programs, so- 
cial welfare, housing, community health, and 
the many other services needed by our people. 

Monetary policy is the public's business 
and it should not be controlled absolutely 
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by a handful of bureaucrats operating inde- 


Certificates. You won that fight over great 
odds. 

Now, today, I would like to call on you to 
lead another fight to gain a permanent re- 
form of our monetary system so that it is re- 
sponsive to the will and the needs of the peo- 
ple. If we do not gain this reform, then many 
of our past victories in behalf of the Ameri- 
can veteran will be wasted. 


ta 
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The Stupidity of Intelligence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the demonstrations this past weekend 
against the war in Vietnam, it is im- 
portant to bring James Reston's column 
in Sunday’s New York Times to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 

As I have said on many occasions, I 
will continue to support the President 
in his efforts to obtain a negotiated set- 
tlement and to convince the North Viet- 
namese that the United States will not 
abandon South Vietnam, As Mr. Reston 
points out, these student pickets are 
frustrating their objective of an end to 
the fighting in Vietnam. They are con- 
fusing Hanoi, and, thus, are not pro- 
moting peace but postponing it. 

Mr. Reston’s column follows: 
WASHINGTON; THE STUPIDITY OF INTELLIGENCE 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, October 16.—It is not easy, 
but let us assume that all the student dem- 
onstrators against the war in Vietnam are 
everything they say they are: sincerely for 
an honorable peace; troubled by the bomb- 
ing of the civil population of both North 
and South Vietnam; genuinely afraid that 
we may be trapped into a hopeless war with 
China; and worried about the power of the 
President and the Pentagon and the pugna- 
cious bawling patriotism of many influential 
men in the 

A case can be made for it. In a world of 
accidents and nuclear weapons and damn 
fools, even a dreaming pacifist has to be 
answered. And men who want peace, defy 
the Government, and demonstrate for the 
support of the Congress, are not only within 
their rights but must be heard. 

THE PARADOX 


The trouble Is that they are inadvertently 
working against all the things they want, and 
creating all the things they fear the most. 
They are not promoting peace but postponing 
it. They are not persuading the President 
or the Congress to end the war, but deceiv- 
ing Ho Chi-Minh and General Giap into pro- 
longing it. They are not proving the superior 
wisdom of the university community but 
unfortunately bringing it into serious 
question. 

When President Johnson was stubbornly 
refusing to define his war alms in Vietnam, 
and rejecting all thought of a negotiated 
settlement, the student objectors had a point, 
and many of us here in the Washington press 
corps and the W. political com- 
munity supported them, but they are now 
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out of date. They are making news, but 
they are not making sense. 


HEART OF THE PROBLEM 


The problem of peace now lies not in 
Washington but in Hanol, and probably the 
most reliable source of information in the 
Western World about what is going on there 
is the Canadian representative on the Viet- 
nam International Control Commission, Blair 
Seaborn. 

He files regularly to the North Vietnamese 
capital with the Polish and Indian members 
of that commission, and he is personally in 
favor of an honorable negotiated peace in 
Vietnam. He is a cultivated man and a pro- 
fessional diplomat, He knows all the mis- 
takes we have made, probably in more detail 
than all the professors in all the teach-ins 
in all the universities of this country. What 
he finds in Hanoi, however, is a total mis- 
conception of American policy, and, particu- 
larly, a powerful conviction among Commu- 
nist officials there that the antiwar demon- 
strations and editorials in the United States 
will force the American Government to give 
up the fight. 

Not even the conscientious objectors on 
the picket lines in this country really be- 
leve that they have the power or the sup- 
port to bring about any such result, but 
Hanoi apparently believes it and for an in- 
teresting reason. 

Ho Chi Minh and the other Communist 
leaders in Hanoi remember that they de- 
feated the French in Vietnam between 1950 
and 1953 at least partly because of opposi- 
tion to the Vietnam war inside France. The 
Communists won the propaganda battle in 
Paris before they won the military battle 
at Dienbienphu. 

COUNTING ON PROTEST 


Now they think they see the same surge 
of protest working against the Government 
in Washington, no matter what Mr. Seaborn 
says to the contrary. They have not been 
able to challenge American air, naval or even 
ground power effectively since midsummer in 
South Vietnam, but they apparently 
still have the hope that the demonstrations 
against the Johnson administration in the 
United States will in the end give them the 
victory they cannot achieve on the battle- 
field. 


So the Communists reject the negotia- 
tions the demonstrators in the United States 
want. They reject the negotiations the 
American Government has offered, and the 
demonstrators are protesting, not against 
the nation that is continuing the war but 
against thelr own country that is offering 
to make peace. 

Not surprisingly, this is creating an ugly 
situation here in Washington. Instead of 
winning allies in the Congress to change 
the Johnson policy, the demonstrators are 
encouraging the very war psychology they 
denounce. 

WRONG OBJECTIVES 


Senator Srennis, of Mississippi, chairman 
of the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee, 
is now demanding that the administration 
pull up the antidraft movement “by the 
roots and grind it to bits.” 

Honest conscientious objectors are being 
confused with unconscientious objectors, 
hangers-on, intellectual graduate school 
draft-dodgers, and rent-a-crown boobs who 
will demonstrate for or against anything. 
And the universities and the Government's 
policy are being hurt in the process, 

So there are now all kinds of investiga- 
tions going on or being planned to find out 
who and what are behind all these demon- 
strations on the campuses. It is a paradoxi- 
cal situation, for it is working not for intelli- 
gent objective analysis of the problem, which 
the university community of the Nation is 
supposed to represent, not for peace, which 
the demonstrators are demanding, but in 
both cases for precisely the opposite. 
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Impressions of U.S.S.R. and Four 
Satellite Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Mr. R. S. Chaffer of 85 Second 
Street, San Francisco, wrote me the fol- 
lowing letter, together with a summary 
of his impressions of Russia and the four 
satellite countries. I think his findings 
are very interesting and I know they will 
be of interest to the readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Both his letter and impressions follow: 

SAN Francisco, CALIF., 
October 12, 1965. 


Hon. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: My wife and I have 
just returned from a trip to Russia and the 
four satellite countries—East Germany, Po- 
land, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. 

Attached is a summary of our impressions. 
We were unable to talk to any of the people 
in their own language because we do not 
speak their language. Our conversations 
were limited to talking to local guides, “In- 
tourist” conductors, hotel desk, and store 
personnel who spoke English. But we could 
see how people live, see how they dress, and 
observe facial expressions. It was an educa- 
tional trip, but we do not care to go again. 

My purpose in writing is to convey to you 
my firm belief that our Nation is gradually 
going down the socialist trail by one law 
after another and by one “government grab“ 
after another. This leads but to one final 
Tesult—an economy run by government such 
as the Soviet bloc people want to escape and 
which their government now recognizes does 
not get cooperation of the people. 

By some means we must make the rank 
and file of our population who voted for this 
administration realize that you can’t get 
something for nothing and you can’t con- 
tinue the give away programs without even- 
tually giving away all our substance, our 
strength and our freedom. 

I urge you, sir, to speak out in this regard. 


Yours truly, 
R. S. CHAFFER, 


IMPRESSIONS OF U.S.S.R. AND Four SATELLITE 
CouNnTRIEs BASED ON A 23-Day Bus TOUR 
DURING SEPTEMBER 1965 


Main highways are two lane like our coun- 
try roads except near Moscow. An average 
highway scene within one-half mile is three 
trucks, one bus, two teams of horses, several 
people walking—maybe one car every half 
hour. You see a gas station about every 50 
miles with a line of trucks waiting for service. 

All property is owned by the state or 
collectives. 

Stores have plenty of supplies but few 
clerks who are in no hurry to serve you; 
80 people que up in line for service. 

No religious freedom in U.S.S.R. but In the 
satellites there is. 

Women have to work—children are cared 
for in state schools or day homes. Men and 
women work side by side—in field, driving 
trucks, splicing cable, laying brick, sweeping 
streets, working on heavy construction. 

Each country puts a “state intourist” 
guide on each visiting bus. Our five in- 
tourist guides were nervous, all chewed their 
nails till they bled, all were noncommittal 
about any strategic building or plant or con- 
struction job. 
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The Russian microwave towers are tubes 
about 6 feet in diameter, 100 feet high, with 
guy wires. 

In Russia we made bush“ rest stops in 
Meu of using stinky sheds called toilets with 
no plumbing facilities. Men to the left, 
women to the right and find a bush to get 
behind. 

Extensive war damage and poor housing 
have caused the building of thousands of 
apartment houses in the U.S.S.R. and satel- 
lite countries and thousands more are under 
construction—10 story—40 to 120 apart- 
ments—500 new apartments ready to occupy 
each day in Moscow. Millions of people are 
employed on this project. 

When they say “the Kremlin” its like say- 
ing “the White House.“ The Kremlin is a 
bunch of large buildings within a 40-foot 
wall—a 1,000-year-old fort on a slight rise 
and Moscow is built around it. 

Hotels would rate third-class here—clean 
linen, dirty floors, toilets and plumbing con- 
stantly drip, meals very heavy consisting of 
borsch, french fries, black bread, fried steak 
or breaded meat, thick gravy, lemonade 
which we called Lenin- ade,“ beer, tea, or 
coffee, ice cream or pastry. 

U.S.S.R. is huge—it has 11 time zones 
all land is in use, either farms, forests or 
reforestration—could drop Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Valleys between the Polish- 
Russian border and Moscow and hardly see 
them. 

There is much farm machinery, many 
powerplants, factories, processing plants, 
railroad trucks and tractors, The 
U.S.S.R. looks strong. 

From the appearance of bulldings, roads, 
hotel rooms, Moscow streets, etc., it is evi- 
dent that maintenance is poor, people don't 


care—they just put in their time. 


From this I have some impressions: 

1, Historically the farmers and uneducated 
workers had nothing—now they are better 
off—they each have 1 acre of land which 
they can farm and make what they can— 
in addition to their regular job. And there 
is an education program for the children. 
They have many large universities and tech- 
nical schools. Education is a large factor in 
current trends away from strict government 
control. 

2. The former educated people, shop own- 
ers, plant owners, business managers and 
aristocrats have lost their property and as- 
sets through state confiscation. They have 
been reduced to workers In order to live. 
This large capable group has no incentive 
to produce or Improve for these reasons. I 
believe this group is also helping force the 
state to swing away from strict controla in 
central government and to grant more free- 
doms and the use of some capitalistic prin- 
ciples. 

3. The state and its present ruling class 
have supplanted the previous owners, aris- 

and managers. The highest wage to 
a few individuals is $500 per month, but 
they can supplement this by subsidizing 
rent, food, summer villas, etc—they can't 
amass a fortune. Our Russian intourist 
guide was with us 11 days. He is a Moscow 
University graduate doing part-time grad- 
uate work. He speaks fluent English, 
French, and German besides several Russian 
dialects. His full-time pay as guide is 110 
rubles ($122.10) per month. I believe this 
setup is also a factor in changes taking place. 

4. Equal employment in Russia means the 
opportunity and requirement for women to 
work beside thelr men to dig potatoes and 
beets, swing the scythe, pitch hay, drive 
trucks, splice cables, sweep streets and gut- 
ters, work on heavy construction job, 

5. Medicare in Russia means that if you 
are sick you must first find a dispensary and 
hope there is a doctor on duty. He will not 
know you or have a case history. He may 
be able to see you in the dingy quarters 
these places occupy. The nurses I saw in 
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dispensaries and near hospitals had soiled, 
dirty uniforms and shoes. 

6. Democracy means the confiscation of 
your property, stand in line to buy food and 
commodities, the opportunity to walk be- 
cause you have no other means of 
transportation, your children will be at- 
tended in state schools so your wife can 
work so you will have enough to keep body 
and soul together, living space is limited to 
what the state says you need. 

7. These conditions could come here under 
an all-wise, power-seeking administration 
which keeps up the trend toward increased 
Federal power and decreased incentives 
through “give away” programs. We are a 
long way down the Socialist road. We had 
better take stock of our peril and change 
direction while we can. 

8. I believe the U.S.S.R. is on the way up 
and we are on the way down to conditions 
which they are trying to escape. 

R. S. CHAFFER. 


The Panama Canal Giveaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1965 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the Joplin, 
Mo., Globe of September 27 carried an 
excellent editorial on The Panama Ca- 
nal Giveaway.” 

I hope the Senate, where all such trea- 
ties must be confirmed, will give the pro- 
posed treaty long and careful considera- 
tion. 

In my opinion, it would be a grave mis- 
take for the United States to make the 
concessions offered by the administra- 
tion, inasmuch as there is not now, nor 
has there even been the least question of 
our sovereignty there in the “zone”; and 
particularly due to the possible adverse 
effect on other existing treaties in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The editorial follows: 

THE PANAMA CANAL GIVEAWAY 

President Johnson’s announcement of an 
agreement to give up US. sovereignty over 
the Panama Canal Zone outrages the honor 
and dignity of this country, violates a public 
trust, and ought to be summarily ted 
by the Senate when it comes up for treaty 
ratification. It is not a negotiated settle- 
ment of our dispute with Panama; it is an 
ignominious surrender, further damaging to 
U.S. prestige in Latin America and abroad, 
and weakening our homispheric defenses. 

Our people are quick to forget. But they 
ought not to forget in this instance. Presi- 
dent Johnson waited 20 months after the 
unprovoked political and Communist-in- 
Spired attack on our sovereign Panama zone, 
Which cost the lives of four American soldiers, 
to announce this proposed giveaway. He 
Proposes not only to give the Panamanian 
Government sovereignty over the zone, but to 
set up a joint Panama Canal operation and 
pay Panama a higher tribute in proceeds from 
Operations. As if to compound the injury, 
he hints at another treaty for U.S, construc- 
tion of a larger and more costly sea-level 
canal through Panama. 

We said in this column at the time of the 
Panama riots of January 1964, that the Pan- 


1903, even creating and supporting the inde- 
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pendent country of Panama in the process, 
and sharing proceeds from the canal ever 
since. It was an honorable transaction ben- 


cation for scrapping it now, other than to 
submit to blackmail 

In the interest of our own national de- 
fenses and the cause of freedom in opposing 
communism around the world, it may be that 
a new and 1 canal through Central 
America to the Pacific should be built to ac- 
commodate larger ships. But surely not 
through Panama in the light of that coun- 
try’s betrayal of its solemn treaty. 

Meanwhile, for our own security and self- 
interest, it is our duty and should be a presi- 
dential responsibility that we maintain abso- 
lute sovereignty over the present Panama 
Canal, The weight of U.S. public opinion 
should be brought to bear to block this dan- 
gerous deal, 


Drinking and Flying Are Deadly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1965 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
a recent article published in the Sunday 
supplement, Parade, is deserving of the 
attention of my colleagues in the Con- 
gress and the American people generally. 

The number of accidents 
attributed directly to drinking while fiy- 
ing is alarming and to me inexcusable. 
Having enjoyed a very extensive back- 
ground in aviation as a professional pilot, 
flight instructor, fixed-base operator and 
CAA pilot examiner, I have for years 
lived by a self-imposed rule of not flying 
while under the influence of any form 
of alcohol. 


With the rapid decline in reflexes, the 
development of a false sense of courage 
and the subsequent disaster as a result 
of alcoholic beverage consumption, the 
FAA and the aviation community must 
work cooperatively to reverse and elim- 
inate this dangerous trend. 

I wholeheartedly endorse the recently 
imposed FAA regulation to restrict the 
consumption of alcohol at least 8 hours 
prior to flight time. We have a major 
responsibility, as aviation leaders, to 
avoid the mixture of gasoline and alco- 
hol. The future safety of our aviation 
traveling public demands this adherence 
to responsibility in aviation. A respon- 
sible pilot is still the most important 
“instrument in the cockpit.” 

DRUNKEN Firers—Is ALCOHOL THE HIDDEN 
CULPRIT IN PRIVATE PLANE CRASHES? 
(By Fred Blumenthal) 

At Johnson, Kans., this past spring a 43- 
year-old private pilot with over 12,000 hours 
of flying time attempted a night landing 
at an unlighted airport. He didn't make it, 
crashed, and was killed. 

A few days later at Tacoma, Wash., a 35- 
year-old inexperienced pilot was trying to im- 
press two passengers with his aerial derring- 
do. He swooped low over a house and 
smacked into a tree. All three were killed. 

A month later at Robert Lee, Tex., a 48- 
year-old businessman with over 3,000 hours 
of fiying time was doing wobbly wing nip-ups 
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in a shallow valley when a nearby hill loomed 
up in his way. He was killed. 

‘The aircraft m all three cases were func- 
tioning perfectly. Weather was fine. But in 
each case autopsies showed another mal- 
function. Civil Aeronautics Board reports 
said the pilots had been drinking either 
while in the air or just before leaving the 
ground, 

These accidents point up what several Gov- 
ernment aviation officials brand a growing 
menace in the sky—the drinking private 
pilot. And these officials aren’t exactly sure 
what to do about him. 

Although drinking private pilots are a 
problem as old as powered flight, the danger 
is greater today because of increasingly com- 
plex air traffic patterns. Many of the ap- 
proximately 100,000 light private planes in 
the United States today fly on or near com- 
mercial air lanes and over congested areas. 
Under the circumstances a cocktall-consum- 
ing cuckoo in the cockpit can be deadly, not 
only to himself but to others. 

According to the Federal Aviation Agency, 
436 private pilots were killed last year in 
light airplane accidents. Forty-four percent 
of this number—or 198—were submitted to 


of course, but 8 of the 78 had in their 
blood a level of alcohol sufficient to indicate 
what the FAA termed “an advanced state of 
drunkenness.” 

Government aviation officials point out 
that pilot 


There is no known case of an airliner or 
business aircraft crashing because of pilot 


g. 

But this record applies to large, multi- 
engine planes. What the FAA is unhappy 
about are drinking pilots of small private 
aircraft, However, the Aircraft Owners and 
Pilots Association (AOPA), s large organiza- 
tion of private pilots, refutes what it terms 
the FAA's scare statistics. AOPA admits a 
few of its over 115,000 members have at times 
been known to operate their aircraft in a 
condition other than cold sobriety. But the 
organization contends that when you look at 
all private plane accidents, alcohol was in- 
volved in fewer than six-tenths of 1 percent. 
Jerome Lederer, director of the Flight Safety 
Foundation, emphasizes, however, “Even one 
pilot reacting to the effects of alcohol is one 
too many.” 

FATAL COMBINATION 

Dr. Sheldon Freud. research psychologist 
with the FAA's Office of Aviation Medicine, 
says few people realize that as bad as drink- 
ing and driving is, drinking and fiying is 
even worse. 

“One drink in the air can produce the 
effect of four consumed at ground level,” 
Dr. Freud says. 

Aviation officials say that while “one 
drink” will not necessarily cause an acci- 
dent, it can set in motion a chain of 
potentially fatal reactions. 

For instance they tell the story of a free- 
booting cropduster who once spent a boozy 
afternoon with two pals and a friendly girl. 
At the height of the party the pilot sug- 
gested they go for a spin. It seemed like a 
fine idea, even though, as one of them later 
admitted, the pilot was “too drunk to drive 
the car.“ At the field the girl perched her- 
self on a ledge behind the pilot and the two 
buddies sat out on the wings. The plane 

about 200 feet off the ground before 
the pilot suddenly thought better of the 
idea. But when he banked to land, the 
added weight of his passengers proved too 
much and the plane nosed in. Miraculously, 
no one was killed or even injured. 


some sort of immediate 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

The FAA frankly doesn't have answers to 
these and other equally complex questions 
e es rad pesca EVO But it feels 


“At present our approach is to make the 
combination of drinking and flying against 
the law, just as it is with drinking and driv- 
ing,” says FAA’s Dr. Freud. “Such a regu- 
lation will be followed by an intensive edu- 


Country Net income 
L Argontina..._..._.... $17, 164, 000 
1 Australia__.._........ 20. 923, 000 


000 

258, 000 
Ecuador. 282, 000 1, 307, 000 
21. El Salvador. 020, 000 3, 500, 000 
England ¢ 000, 000 | 143, 000, 000 
23. Ethiopia. 000 000 
24. Finland.. 21.655 12888 
France 000, 000 44, 000, 000 
26. Gabon 50, 000 25, 000 
545, 000,000 | 182, 000, 000 
28. Ghana 3, 000, 000 1, 500, 000 


Footnotes at end of table. 


Public works and medical 
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cation program based on thorough research 
along the lines of the data we are now 
accumulating.” 

Intensive education program or not, keep- 
ing boogers out of the blue may come down 
to the sentiments wryly expressed by former 
Federal Air Surgeon Dr. M. Samuel White. 

“The private pilot,” said Dr. White, “must 
steel himself to the fact drinking and flying 
are deadly.” 


Two and a Half Billion Dollars Gambled 
on Foreign Lotteries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, for the past 
few weeks, I have brought to the at- 
tention of the Members of this Congress 
@ report on gross receipts and net in- 
comes from government-run lotteries 
around the world. These nations have 
wisely discovered that lotteries can make 
gambling moneys work for rather than 
against the people. In all of these coun- 
tries, the gambling spirit of its people is 
legally recognized and capitalized on by 
its governments. 

Unfortunately, we, in the United 
States, stand virtually alone among the 
nations of the world in our hypocrisy in 
refusing to recognize and accept the 
wisdom and advantages of a national 
lottery. 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult for our tax- 
payers to understand our Government’s 
sanctimonious attitude about gambling 
when we know that gambling in this 
country is a $100 billion a year tax-free 
monopoly which is and continues to be 
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the chief source of revenue to the under- 
world crime syndicates. 

If we had a Government-run lottery. 
like our Latin American, European, and 
Asian allies do with near unanimity, we 
would satisfy the American thirst to 
gamble while at the same time making 
the fiow of billions of dollars now si- 
phoned off by the underworld work in- 
stead for public welfare. I think we 
could expect an American lottery to 
bring in gross receipts of $10 billion or 
so, with commensurate profits. 

In 1964, the 84 foreign countries, listed 
below, took in gross receipts of almost 
82% billion from its legally operated gov- 
ernment lotteries. The total income to 
the governments came to over $850 mil- 
lion which was used for hospitals, 
schools, housing, welfare, charity, sci- 
ence, medicare, public developments, and 
other worthwhile projects. 

Mr. Speaker, is it not time that we 
showed similar wisdom and courage in 
this country? Is it not time that we re- 
move the blinders and recognized the 
obvious—that the urge to gamble is a 
universal human trait that should be 
regulated and controlled for our own 
welfare and benefit? 

Why cannot we profit from the lucra- 
tive experience of these 84 foreign coun- 
tries? I am waiting for us to have the 
guts to face up to the fiscal facts of life 
and capitalize on the normal gambling 
spirit of our American people. I think 
we ought to profit nationally from the 
example of the State of New Hampshire, 
which has already started to enjoy the 
fiscal advantages of a government-run 
lottery. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to list below 
the 84 foreign countries which recog- 
nize and accept the fact that gambling 
is a fact of life and should be made to 
work for the public good rather than 
against it: 


Purpose used Country 


Hospitals, welfare, and 
Bydney Opera House. 


A Srraßg Sas FF ESB BA SRE BR SS B 
i 


Net income 


Gross 
receipts 


Purpose used 


General revenge and social 
services 


Welfare agencies. 
gon my theater, arts, and 
sap pe social welfare, 
Schrei hospitals, d 
an: 

health 
Social welfare. o 
General re’ 
Housing oe ‘elderly and re 

search. 
General revenue. 
Hospitals, students, and or- 
Hospitals and schools, 

Homia; welfare. 

ospitals. 

Hospitals and schools. 

ope ons orphanages, and 
3 
Public works, schools, and 


Hospitals, junior clubs, 


» BB 


300, 000 1,100, 000 | Schools and development. 
200, 000 370, Poor. 
562, 300 624,920 | Charity, welfare, and medi- 
care. 
530, 000 000 | Rural development program. 
271, 000 488 General purposes. 
Tae eee | ‘Treasurys noae 
10, 228,000 1. 000,000 | General revenue. 
11, 025, 000 2,690,000 | Aged, welfare, research, 
5, 078, 000 858,000 | Hospitals and social pro- 
grams, 
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000 

2 f. 808.008 
7. 280. 900 6. 404, 031. 
748. 000 158, 000 
4,000, 000 672, 000 
14,000,000 | . 000, 000 
3, 932, 000 933, 143 
21, 347,000 ., 998, 000 
60; 000,000. | 11. 989, 000 
5, 850, 000 2 633, 000 
B, 000 883 
113, 220,000 | 58, 610, 000 
676, 000 219, 000 


50 percent of income used for 
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Housing and culture. 
Public assistance. 
Public improvements. 
General purposes. 


U 8 
Development programs. 


welfare, 
Housing and agriculture 
centers. 


i 2 1963 Hgures only available. 

ulgaria: Figures not available, 
3 Dominican Republic: 1963 figures only available. 
ngland: Premium bond sa’ lottery. 


8 tery. 
Italy: 1063 figures only available. 
delan: 1963 figures any available. 


t Laos: Laotian lot interrupted br conn d'etat. 
only available, 


W Luxembourg: 1963 
: 1963 


u Mexico: only available, 
u Pakistan; Prize bond lottery, 1963 figures. 
u Rumania: not s ble. 

only a le. 


„ Russia: 1963 


Uganda: Prize bond lottery. 


Remarks on Dedicating the 
John F. Kennedy School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1965 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
Privilege to be the main speaker at the 
formal dedication exercises of the newly 
constructed John F. Kennedy School in 
Canton, Mass. 

I wish to include here my remarks on 
that occasion, as well as a copy of the 
Program. É 

Special mention should be made of 
Mrs. Virginia Chase Earle, resident of 
Sharon, Mass., who so beautifully ex- 
ecuted the portrait of our late and be- 
loved President, John F. Kennedy, which 
was unveiled at the dedication. 
REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE JAMES A. BURKE 

ON DEDICATING THE JOHN F. KENNEDY 

ScHooL 


Today you of the forward looking com- 


E 
f 
; 
i 


“Education is the keystone in the arch of 
and progress. Nothing has con- 


* 


tributed more to the enlargement of this 
Nation’s strength and opportunities than 
our traditional system of free, universal 
elementary and secondary education, coupled 
with widespread availability of college edu- 
cation.” 

In the years since these words were spo- 
ken, we in the Congress as all Americans, 
have continued to be inspired by President 
Kennedy’s deep commitment to education. 
And we, as you in Canton who built this 
new elementary school, have been stimulated 
to work hard to strengthen and improve 
American learning. 

Our efforts on behalf of the education of 
America’s children and youth may not at 
first seem as concrete and immediate as the 
buillding of this impressive school before us. 
But, I think that if you look with me just 
a little further at what we in your National 
Government have done recently, you will see 
that these accomplishments also to 
do a great deal for American education and 
to help schools like the John F. Kennedy 
School all over the country. 


when it passed a massive new program to 
help American elementary and 
learning, the well-publicized Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

This well-thought out and 
planned education legislation is something 
that John Kennedy would have been proud 
of. I know that we in Congress who passed 
it, certainly are; for, it promises to 
strengthen our elementary and secondary 
education in a number of critical areas of 
educational concern today. 

Consider, for instance, the approximate 
$1 billion that is to go for the first year of 
operation for the education of the children 
of our poor. As you all know, we are work- 
ing very hard at the national level to find 
ways to help our disadvantaged youth to 
break the desperate cycle of poverty and de- 
privation in which so many of them seem 
so hopelessly caught, as their fathers be- 
fore them have been. We think that edu- 
cation is one of the key answers to breaking 
this cycle. So it 18, that we have granted 
these generous funds to help school districts 
all over the country give educationally un- 
derprivileged pupils the special education 
and educational services they need if they 
are to truly conquer their serious socio- 
economic and cultural barriers to learning. 

It may interest you to know that Massa- 
chusetts alone is due to receive approximately 
$16,705,086 for this purpose for the first year 
of the program's operation. There is no 
doubt that these funds will help our heavily 


burdened local schoo! districts to give our 

State's disadvantaged pupils the extra help 

they need to become successes in life. 
The education of more advantaged stu- 


nomic level of their students, 

Money will be given to help grade schools 
and high schools improve their schools’ U- 
brary resources and to acquire textbooks and 
other instructional materials. This means, 
for instance, that your children in John F. 
Kennedy School may have more up-to-date 
textbooks, fine audiovisual equipment, or 
have access to an enriched school library in 
coming years. 

Then funds are to be given to help schools 
establish supplementary educational centers 
and services such as special instruction in 
the arts and sciences and in advanced aca- 
demic courses, guidance and counseling serv- 
ices, remedial instruction, and other such 
things—all of which are found in our very 
best schools. This might mean that at John 
F. Kennedy School your children will benefit 
from an expanded guidance or oth- 
ers of these services—and thereby have richer 
educational opportunities than they might 
otherwise. 

Finally, generous support is granted in the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 to further educational research in 
America and to strengthen our State depart- 
ments of education so they can improve their 
services to our local schools. Both these 
sources of help will mean that America’s boys 
and girls will have available to them an in- 
creasingly higher quality education. 

I think now, that even with this brief 
description, you can see how your Federal 
Government is working hand in hand with 
local and State agencies to bolster American 
education. Your hard work has resulted in 
the building of an excellent new learning 
laboratory—the John F. Kennedy School. 
And our work, we hope, has resulted in an 
educational aid program and the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, that 
will help make the education that your chil- 
dren receive at this school—and in schools 
all over the country—the best that our great 
Nation has to offer. 

In closing, I would urge that you continue 
your magnificent and energetic efforts on 
behalf of education in Canton, because this 
beautiful structure does represent the con- 
cern of the citizens of Canton and its civil 
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Officials for the mental and physical develop- 
sacrifice 


learning in your community there 
no doubt that the John F. Kennedy 
will grow into the excellent elemen- 
ool 


We would have wanted—and we all earnestly 
desire them to be. 


DEDICATION EXERCISES OF THE JOHN F. KEN- 
NEDY SCHOOL, AT CANTON, Mass., SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER 17, 1965 


(For God and for Country”) 


J. Gillis, Jr., Robert P. Holland, Edward J. 
Lynch, M. Ruth Ruane, Leo J. Thornton, 
MacLaren H. MacGregor, John F. Morgan, 
Leonard P. Graham, Frank Davenport. 

THE BOARD OF SELECTMEN 


William A. Flanagan, chairman; Harold J. 
Fitzgerald, secretary; Leonard P. Graham, 
member. 

THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 

Daniel T. Galvin, chairman; Margaret Bray- 
ton, Ph. D., secretary; Albert D’Attanasio, 
Thomas J. Lane, Edward J. Lynch, William 
H. Kelleher, John F. Morgan, Leonard P. 
O'Brien, M. Ruth Ruane. 

PERMANENT SCHOOL BUILDING COMMITTEE, 

CANTON, MASS. 


William H. Galvin, Daniel T. Galvin, M. 
Ruth Ruane, Frederick J, McCabe, William 
A. Flanagan. 

Edward J. Lynch, Walter R. Hearn, Ake 

Leo J. Thornton, Charles T. 

Brooks, Duncan J. Gillis, Jr. 

Due to unavoidable absence the picture 
or vice chairman Robert P. Holland is not 
shown. 

PRESENTATION BY THE PERMANENT SCHOOL 
BUILDING COMMITTEE OF THE JOHN F. KEN- 
NEDY SCHOOL TO THE TOWN OF CANTON, OCTO- 
BER 17, 1965 


Bandology: Ostering; the Canton bands, 
John J. Judge, leader. 

Greetings: Frederick J. McCabe. 

Unfurling the Stars and Stripes: Color 
Guards, American Legion and Veterans of 
Foreign Wars; Cmdr. Gus Brown and Cmdr. 
Ralph ONeill, Alan Powell, C.H.S., 1966; Noel 
Bosanquet, C.H.S., 1966. 

Invocation: Rev. William A. Morgan, St. 
John's Church. 

Address: Hon. William A. Flanagn, chalr- 
man, board of selectmen. 

Carnival for Trumpets: Kin yon. 

Introduction of invited and distinguished 
guests. 

Finale from water music: Handel. 

Prayer for the Nation: Rabbi Howard K. 
Kummer, Temple Beth Abraham. 

Introduction: Members of the 
building and school committees. 

Address: Daniel T. Galvin, 
school committee. 

Patriotic fantasy: Cohan. 

Prayer for children: Rev. Douglas M. 
MacIntosh, United Church of Christ. 

Oration: Congressman James A. BURKE. 

Unveiling: Portrait of President John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, painted by Virginia 
Chase Earle of Sharon. 


school 
chairman, 
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Announcements. 

Benediction: Rev. Thomas Eifert, St. 
James Lutheran Church. 

Chester: Billings, Charies T. Brooks, 
presiding. 

Color Guards: Edward J. Post 24 


American Legion, Canton Post 3163 Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. 

Music: Canton High School Band—Can- 
ton American Legion Band (footnote to 
American History) William Billings, author 
of the music to which the Continental troops 
marched and sang in the American War for 
Independence was a native of our town and 
is recognized as the first American composer. 
The signer, Roger Sherman; the artisan, 
Revere; the engineer, Gridley; and the tune- 
smith, B ton citizens who played 
a significant role in the birth of our Nation. 

Refreshmonts: Mrs. Marie Holland, dieti- 
tian, the cafeteria ladies and the parent 
teachers association. 

THE FACULTY 


Alice Lindner, room 1, special class. 
Joan Sullivan, room 2, special class. 
Cynthia Cornish, room 3, grade 1. 
Virginia McGagh, room 4, grade 1. 
Ann Resca, room 5, grade 2. 
Marie Reilly, room 6, grade 1. 
Helen Martis, room 7, grade 2. 
Lorraine Reneghan, room 8, grade 2. 
Marilyn Scipione, room 9, grade 3. 
Patricia Neumann, room 10, grade 3. 
Marion Feeney, room 11, grade 3. 
Ann O'Malley, room 12, grade 4. 
Marjorie Bennett, room 13, grade 4. 
Elaine Patsos, room 14, grade 4. 
James Lynch, room 16, grace 5. 
Jean Sturdy, room 17, grade 5. 
Paul Merchant, room 18, grade 5. 
Ann Cameron, room 19, grade 5. 
Ann Turnbull, room 20, grade 5. 
Brenda Herman, room 21, grade 6. 
John Coakley, room 22, grade 6. 
Edwina Cahill, room 23, grade 6. 
Joan Biberthaler, room 24, grade 6. 
Marilyn Pinkham, room 25, grade 6. 
HEALTH OFFICE 


Nelson D. Batchelder, M.D., Mildred M. 
Gillis, RN. 
THE INDIVIDUALS WHO PLANNED AND BUILT THE 
SCHOOL 
Architects: Thomas F. McDonough, F.A.I.A. 
(Deceased). Ake G. Goransson, ATA. asso- 
ciate of Kilham, Hopkins, Greeley and 
Brodie. 
General Contractor: James S. Kelliher, Inc. 
of Qunicy. 
Clerk of the work: Walter R. Hearn of 
Randolph, 
Description 
The first floor area is 34,670 square feet 
and the second floor is 21,075 square feet 
for a total area of 55,745 square feet. 
Construction 


Concrete foundations, concrete first floor 
on compacted gravel. Outside walls are 12- 
inch-thick masonry; 4-inch face brick or 
limestone facing and 8-inch thick cinder- 
block walls. Inside partitions are made of 
cinderblocks. Glazed structural facing tiles 
are used in all corridors, stair halls, toilets, 
kitchen areas. The second floor is concrete 
beams and slab construction. Walls on the 
second floors are similar to first-floor walls. 
Roofs are constructed of steel joists and 
light-weight concrete over metal roof deck- 
ing. Roofs are covered with built-up roofing 
with pitch to roof drains. 

Floors in general are asphalt tile in cor- 
ridors and classrooms, terrazzo in all toilet 
areas, and wood in activities rooms and 
cafetorium platform. Walls are painted 
cinderblocks or exposed glazed structural fac- 
ing tiles in classrooms and corridors and 
wood finish in lobby, activities room walls 
have a padded dado. Cafetorium has 15 
folding in-wall tables and benches. Ceilings 
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m general are made of acoustical plaster on 
or hard smooth plaster in stor- 
age areas, kitchen areas. The ceiling in the 


A typical classroom has a 32-foot-long by 
@foot-high chalkboard, about 15-foot-long 
tackboard, 11-foot-long counter with sink, 
16-foot to 23-foot cupboard space along win- 
dows, teachers’ storage and 
closet and one L-shaped wardrobe unit. 

All equipment in kitchen is stainless steel. 


Electric light in general 
is by fluorescent type lighting fixtures. Fire 
alarm, sound system and TV systems are pro- 
vided. 

Large outside paved play areas and park- 
ing areas are provided. One little league size 
and one Babe Ruth size baseball field, two 
enclosed tennis courts and two outside prac- 
tice basketball courts are included. 

First floor contains 


Nine regular classrooms, two special class- 
rooms, kitchen area, cafetorium—cafeteria- 
auditorium—auditorium platform, adminis- 
tration area—health, principal, general 
office—conference room, library areas, activi- 
ties room, teachers’ room, boiler room elec- 
tric room, lobby, coat room, corridors, stair- 
halls, storage rooms, custodians service areas, 
covered canopies, tollet facilities. 

Second floor contains 


Thirteen regular classrooms, one remedial 
reading classroom, toilet facilities, storage 
areas, custodian service areas, corridors, 
stairhalls, and so forth. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 

In the name of Canton, the permanent 
school building committee expresses its sin- 
cere appreciation to all who have so gener- 
ously aided it in accomplishing its work. 

FREDERICK J. McCaze, 
Chairman. 


New York Times States Congress Meets 
the Test 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1965 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, it was a 
Pleasure to read the New York Times 
editorial today. I am sure most of the 
Members in this House will agree with 
every word. It reads as follows: 

CONGRESS MEETS THE TEST 


The 89th Congress, nearing the end of its 
first session, has been the best Congress since 
World War II. 

For two decades Congress has been the 
object of severe but Justified public criticism 
for its failure to face up to the needs of a 
highly urbanized national society undergoing 
swift economic and technological change, 
strained by the challenge of educating, hous- 
ing, and transporting a rapidly growing popu- 
lation and beset by the complexities of 
admitting its Negro minority to full citizen- 
ship. 

The country’s needs called for imagina- 
tion, flexibility, compassion; for vastly in- 
creased Federal spending for schools, hos- 
pitals, low-income housing, and special pro- 
grams for the most impoverished and dis- 
advantaged. But Congress, stalemated by a 
conservative bipartisan coalition drawing its 
strength from rural and small-town con- 
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Stituencies and looking backward to a dif- 
ferent America, was long unresponsive. Its 
fussy rules and rigid seniority system helped 


inhibit action. 

The Congress elected a year ago broke the 
mold. A new majority coalition of Demo- 
crats and liberal Republicans has emerged. 
The seniority system remained, but the 
House rules were modified in a modest way 
that helped ease the flow of legislation to the 
floor, Rather than making a virtue out of 
Sulky obstinacy, this Congress has cooperated 
With the executive branch to shape a con- 
structive program. 

The great measures were approved rela- 
tively early in the session. The law making 
the right to vote effective for southern Ne- 
groes, the law bringing Federal financial aid 
to the elementary and secondary schools, and 
the law adding the protection of medicare 
to the social security system were historic 
gains. = 

But Congress did much more. It submit- 
ted to the States a constitutional amend- 
Ment providing for an orderly succession to 
the Presidency. It passed a program of rent 
Subsidies that may provide a useful approach 
to the stubborn problem of good housing 
for low-income families, but it is now en- 
dangered by House action to cut off funds. A 
Cabinet-level Department of Housing and 
Urban Development was finally established. 

The war on poverty, still in its early stages, 
Teceived a vote of confidence in the form of 
an increased appropriation. In addition to 
Medicare, much was accomplished for the 
Nation's health, including the establishment 
ot regional medical centers, funds for staffing 
community mental-health centers and train- 
ing more teachers for the mentally retarded. 

gress approved a pilot project to rejuve- 
Nate railroad passenger service. The reform 
of the immigration law and a pioneering 
Program of Federal ald for the arts were 
other high points. 

The Congress had a few black marks on its 
Tecord, such as the defeat in the House of 
the home rule bill for the District of Co- 
lumbia and the weakening of the bill to 
Tegulate highway billboards. The proposal 
to regulate the shocking trade in guns made 
little progress. Many conservation measures 
are needed; and control of water pollution, 
tor example, is going to require a more ag- 
Fresslve and much more amply financed pro- 
gram despite the passage of this year's bill. 

Yet these fallings and unfinished tasks do 
Rot destroy the general excellence and com- 
Prehensiveness of this session's record. At 
last the decks have been cleared of numerous 
old problems and old quarrels. At last the 
Nation has had the benefit of the work of a 
Modern-minded Congress that addressed 
itself to the needs of a complicated indus- 
trial society entering the last third of the 
20th century. 


President Sets Tone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, for continued 
growth. there must be, in both spirit and 
Practice, a close relationship of volun- 
tary cooperation between American busi- 
nessmen and Federal officials to keep 
the dollar sound and the economy strong. 

This was in essence what the Philadel- 
Dhia Inquirer stated in a recent editorial, 
which praised the success of the Inter- 
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national Monetary Conference in Wash- 
ington. 


The President, in addressing the dele- 
gates, “set the proper tone and was ap- 
propriately firm” the newspaper report- 
ed. It also said: 

America is moving forward to an era of 


increased strength and prestige and respect 
in the worldwide arena of commerce and 
finance. 


I ask that the editorial which I have 

mentioned be inserted in the RECORD: 
From the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Oct. 4, 1965] 

COOPERATION BY Business WII. HELP 

America is moving forward to an era of 
increased strength and prestige and respect 
in the worldwide arena of commerce and 
finance. This, we believe, is a fair appraisal 
of events and decisions of the past week at 
the International Monetary Conference in 
Washington attended by representatives of 
more than a hundred countries. 

To continue in the direction of progress in 
the months and years ahead is going to re- 
quire, in both spirit and in practice, a close 
relationship of voluntary tion be- 
tween American businessmen and Federal 
Officials to keep the dollar sound and the 
economy strong, at home and abroad. 


standing among leaders of Government and 
private enterprise. This country stands on 
the threshold of enormous opportunity as 
international trade heads for new horizons 
undreamed of a few decades ago. 

President Johnson, in his address to dele- 
gates at the Monetary Conference, set the 
proper tone and was appropriately firm in 

U.S. balance-of-payments prob- 
lems, “I want to be very clear about this,” 
he said. “We must, in our own interest and 
in the interest of those who rely on the 
dollar as a reserve currency, maintain our 
peyments in equilibrium. This we will do.” 

Praiseworthy accomplishment has been 
made in the drive to resolve U.S. balance-of- 
payments troubles. This effort has won 
acclaim and confidence in foreign capitals. 
But more must be done. The campaign to 
promote U.S. exports should be extended and 
intensified. Especially important is the need 
for a greater degree of compliance by private 
business and industry to the Government’s 
request for voluntary self-restraint in the 
matter of sending investment dollars abroad. 

The United States has been successful, at 
the W. Conference, in giving impe- 
tus to studies that should produce a more 
modern and effective international monetary 
system capable of accommodating vastly in- 
creased volumes of world trade. Discussions 
in this eld must be conducted among gov- 
ernments but American businessmen can 
give valuable assistance by supporting ac- 
tively this country’s policies aimed at keeping 
the dollar strong—which, in turn, will add 
to U.S. strength in negotiations on inter- 
national monetary reform. 


Roosevelt’s Opening Address at United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it was with deep regret and a sense of 
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personal loss that his colleagues and 
friends in the House learned of the resig- 
nation of the distinguished gentleman 
from California, Mr. Roosevelt, as a 
Member of this body. As a delegate to 
the 20th session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations it has been my 
privilege and pleasure to work with Am- 
bassador Roosevelt in his new field of 
public service, into which he has thrown 
the full weight of his powerful intellect 
and tireless industry. 

By unanimous consent I am extend- 
ing my remarks to include the address of 
Ambassador James Roosevelt in gen- 
eral debate in Committee I of the United 
Nations: 

STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
US. REPRESENTATIVE, Commrrrew Il, re 
GENERAL DEBATE, Ocroner 15, 1965 
Mr. Chairman, you will forgive, I am sure, 

a personal note at the outset of my remarks, 

But I cannot begin what is, in fact, my first 

formal statement in these halls without re- 

membering the years when my father, as 

President of the United States, envisioned 

the founding of this meeting place of all men 

and worked with deep dedication to lay its 


we go about it will determine not only 
inheritance we, in our turn, will be- 


urgent work that is the heart of this Com- 
mittee’s agenda. 

We are now past the midpoint of that dec- 
ade and I want to say in all candor that we 
Share the impatience of other Committee 
members that more development progress has 
not been made. 

World economic growth in terms of per 
capita income has been uneven, and taken 
as a whole, disappointing. While industrial 
countries have grown rapidly, others have 
grown slowly. The income gap has thus 
widened rather than narrowed as we had 
hoped. Population increase has eaten deeply 
into gains in productivity. 

There are other disappointments. Devel- 
oped countries are often looked at with sus- 
picion and envy by the less developed. 
Wealthy nations, in turn, sometimes regard 
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developing nations as wanting something for 
nothing. 

These are biases and prejudices and mis- 
understandings. Our work here can help to 
overcome them. 

We in the United States are convinced that 
the effectiveness of the United Nations as an 
instrument of social and economic develop- 
ment can be greatly improved, 

As a newcomer to this assembly, I am over- 
whelmed by the number of separate agencies 
and bodies working in the same area, by the 
overlapping of tasks and duplication of ef- 
fort. I have become aware, however, that my 
bewilderment at these administrative over- 
laps is shared by my colleagues with longer 
experience in the work of the United Nations. 

In our fast changing world, every orga- 
nization and every Government structure 
must constantly renew itself and reexamine 
its basic structure. I am happy to say that 
we are doing this at the United Nations in a 
continuing effort to keep our organization 
functioning with maximum efficiency and 
geared to the needs of the times, 


My Government has also asked me to say 
that there is another issue which does not 
appear on our agenda but which is bound to 
be woven into the consideration of the items 
I have cited. It is the problem of how to 
strengthen those parts of the United Nations 
Secretariat which are expected to carry out 
our decisions in the economic and social 
fields. 

All our operations in these fields depend 
on a strong and well articulated secretariat, 
As time goes on, we trust that with he help 
of the Secretary General and such bodies as 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions, measures will be 
initiated which will give our Secretariat the 
form and the resources which it needs to dis- 
charge its heavy responsibilities. 

It is because we are so deeply concerned 
with continuing the constant improvement 
of the United Nations system that we also 
welcome the United Nations Institute for 
Training and Research established last 
spring under the able direction of Gabriel 
D’Arboussier of Senegal. 

The Institute can help the United Nations 
become more effective in both peacekeeping 
and development. Today I am pleased to 
announce that my Government is pledging 
$300,000 for the operation of the Institute 
during the current year. We shall consider 
further contributions in the light of the 
Institute's progress. 

In addition, we shall contribute the sum 
of $100,000 to help provide for Adlai E. Ste- 
venson fellowships during the year begin- 
ning September 1966. These would be pro- 
vided to 8 or 10 outstanding persons. 

The purpose for which these fellowships 
is intended, as we all know, was close to the 
heart of the late Adlai E. Stevenson. who 
gave so much of his life, and perhaps life 
itself, to the furtherance of international 
cooperation through the United Nations. 

. * * 


The United States is heavily committed to 
this proposition, In keeping with it, I have 
the privilege now of outlining to this Com- 
mittee some suggestions that we believe will 
help us attain the common end we all seek. 

Here are our p , and the order in 
which I present them Is not to be construed 
as indicating an order of priority. 

First, world food production will have to 
triple in the next 35 years to provide every 
human being with an adequate level of nu- 
trition. Not only are sharp increases in 
food production needed, but the Increases 
must be selective so as to assure adequate 
nutritional standards, particularly for young 
children. 


Over one-half of all the deaths in the un- 
derdeveloped countries this year will be the 
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must have five children to assure that one 
of them will reach the age of 15. Of those 
who survive, malnutrition causes a high per- 
centage of mental and physical retardation. 

This is a heart situation, an in- 
tolerable situation, and it simply cannot be 
allowed to continue. 

Producing the food that is needed is a 
formidable but not an impossible task. Agri- 
cultural yields can be vastly increased, by 
mechanization, by the use of fertilizers and 
the means to produce them, by land reforms 
and extension services, and by educating and 
stimulating the initiative of the individual 
farmer. All these are tasks in which the 
FAO and, indeed, the United Nations itself 
are playing a major role and must play an 
even greater one. 

At the last session of the Economic and 
Social Council, a near unanimous endorse- 
ment was achieved to put the experimental 
world food program on a continuing basis 
with an enlarged target of $275 million in 
commodities, cash, and services over a 3-year 
period. We trust that this Assembly will fol- 
low suit. The United States ls prepared to 
contribute up to 50 percent of the required 
commodities and up to 40 percent of the 
needed cash and services. 

In addition, the United States, of course, 
intends to continue its food-for-peace pro- 


Second, we must all do more to accelerate 
industrial growth in the developing coun- 
tries. This Assembly will be giving renewed 
and purposeful attention to this problem. 

No modern society can grow without an 
industrial establishment. This includes 
countries whose future prosperity rests on 
the development of an essentially agricul- 
tural economy due to climate, soil, and 
other available resources. My Government 
supports strongly sustained and substantial- 
ly increased assistance to the developing 
countries in their drive for industrializa- 
tion, 

Many, indeed a majority, of the member 
states of the United Nations have repeatedly 
urged the establishment of a specalilized 
agency for industrialization to provide the 
necessary international assistance. Again, 
we the need for such assistance. 
We are convinced, however, that the proposal 
to create a new specialized agency represents 
an over-simplified solution which would ac- 
tually result in serious delays in the provi- 
sion of needed assistance. To assist mem- 
ber countries with the process of industriali- 
zation requires the knowledge and resources 
of many of the already existing United Na- 
tions organizations. 

For these reasons, we strongly favor and 
will support a strengthening of the already 
established and trusted instruments within 
the United Nations family of organizations. 
In particular, we favor reinforcing the Cen- 
ter for Industrial Development by making 
available to it the necessary resources, hu- 
man and financial, and the necessary powers 
to tackle with renewed vigor the job to be 
done. 

Third, expanding the supply of useable 
water is a major problem for all the world. 
The desalting of water is a program particu- 
larly appropriate for initiatives from devel- 
oped countries because of the high costs in- 
volved. 

The United States has launched a new 5- 
year $200 million program of research and 
development to lower the cost of desalted 
water. 

Last week we were hosts In Washington to 
the First International Symposium on Water 
Desalination. The exchange of technical in- 
formation between the scientists of 63 na- 
tions and 1,500 delegates should promote 
substantially our objectives in this field. 
The International Symposium, of course, fol- 
lowed the succecsful meeting held under the 
auspices of the United Nations a week earlier. 


Last week President Johnson also an- 
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nounced the beginning of a dramatic addi- 
tional program for the solution of the 
earth's water He will present to 
the next.session of the U.S. Congress a plan 
for practical prototype plants 
to make the fullest use of technological! dis- 
coveries already made. 

These discoveries promise plants capable 
of producing up to 10 million gallons of fresh 
Water a day by 1968 and 100 million gallons 
a day by 1970, 

My country, I would like to add is grati- 
feld at the progress made possible by all the 
nations which have joined us in cooperative 


programs. 

We, therefore, reaffirm our support of 
ECOSOC resolution 1069 (XXXIX) which 
requested the Secretary General to intensi- 
fy the role of the Secretariat as a clearing- 
house for the exchange of information in 
this field and a focal point for cooperation. 

Fourth, continuing action is needed to 
limit population growth. There is no ques- 
tion but that such action will have a major 
impact on our efforts to banish hunger and 
to speed development. The basic principle 
here, we believe, is freedom of choice—each 
nation must have the right to decide its own 
Population policy just as each family must 
be free to decide its own size. 

To make such a choice meaningful, how- 
ever, each individual must be given the 
knowledge of possible alternatives and the 
opportunity to make his choice effective ac- 
cording to his own conscience. We strong- 
ly support the program whereby United Na- 
tions agencies provide such aid to any coun- 
try requesting it. 

Pifth, we propose an extension of World 
Health Organization programs designed to 
eradicate communicable diseases. These dis- 
eases bear heavily on the developing coun- 
tries. They are a major obstacle to their 
economic and social development, I pro- 
pose that there be added to the ongoing 
campaigns for the eradication of malaria and 
smallpox a comprehensive plan for the elim- 
ination of cholera. 

We have already learned to cure this hor- 
rible disease. Recent medical research now 
makes it possible to save the lives of over 
99 percent of patients with uncomplicated 
acute cholera. We are now close to devel- 
oping a fully effective, protective vaccine. 
Continued and increased attention must, of 
course, also be given to maintaining pure 
water supplies. 

Sixth, there is a need to Insure that trade 
policy complements our many efforts to 
further the economic and social advance- 
ment of the developing countries. 4 

. . > . . 

The United States, as the world's largest 
market for the products of developing coun- 
tries as well as the world’s largest exporter 
to these developing countries, will continue 
actively seeking to increase the foreign ex- 
change earnings of developing countries and 
expanding world trade generally. These 
twin objectives, I am convinced, are both 
indispensable and attainable. 

Seventh, we are ready to continue a fur- 
ther expansion of multilateral efforts through 
existing agencies to supply both capital and 
technical assistance for development because 
we are convinced that in many areas the 
multilateral approach has significant advan- 
tages over a purely bilateral approach. 

We must, of course, be assured that there 
will be sound administration and that there 
will be appropriate contribution from others. 

Following the successful example of multi- 
national cooperation in allocating ald under 
the Marshall plan, the United States has 
worked actively to create new multilateral 
channels through which not only its own re- 
sources but also those of other free world 
countries now flow to the developing world- 

U.S. ald programs, once conducted on & 
primarily bilateral basis, today are to a large 
extent carried out within a multilateral 
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framework of organization under a variety 
of arrangements for differing situations and 
Specific purposes. 

Increasingly, the United States uses multi- 
lateral coordination devices for bilateral as- 
sistance, such as working through the De- 
velopment Assistance Committee of the Orga- 
nization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment, through the international con- 
sortia for India, Pakistan, and Turkey, and 
through existing consultative groups for Ni- 
geria, Thailand, and Colombia, and proposed 
for other countries. 

We made a further major step in this di- 
rection in May when President Johnson 
Pledged $1 billion for the development of 
Southeast Asia. In fact, altogether in the 
next fiscal year 1966, 85 percent of U.S. de- 
velopment loans in Asia and Africa will be 
committed through international coordinat- 
ing arrangements, and the entire assistance 
Program for Latin American will be extended 
through the Alliance for Progress. 

The United States continues to be a major 
Supporter of multinational development 

such as the World Bank, the Interna- 
tional Development Association, and the 
Inter-American Development Bank. 

Recently the United States agreed to con- 
tribute $750 million over a 3-year period to 
the Inter-American Development Bank’s 
fund for special operations. 

My Government also welcomes the Region- 
al Development Bank in Africa and con- 
tinues our offer to support and help finance 
Projects adopted by It. We are cooperating 
in the creation of the proposed Asian De- 
velopment Bank, and are prepared to con- 
tribute to its capital but I want to empha- 
Size that this is an Asian Development Bank 
in every sense of the word. 

Our aim everywhere, is cooperation with 
other nations, not confrontation—building 
Peace, not conflict. We want to use our 
energy, our talents and our strength along 
With other nations, not against them. And 
We are ready to back our words with deeds 
anywhere in the world where it is feasible. 

But if lasting development progress is to 
be made, not the least of our efforts must be 
in the area of man's knowledge. 

In his recent remarks at the bicentennial 
Celebration of the Smithsonian Institution, 
President Johnson stressed the need for a 
Much greater investment in education and 
training. He urged assistance to the educa- 
tional efforts of the developing nations and 
regions. 

. . * * . 

Mr. Chairman, I have been talking about 
very specific items presently under active 
Consideration. May I now turn for a mo- 
ment to an area in which I ask you to join 
me in the exercise of some imagination. 
You will forgive me if I say that I come 
from a long line of innovators who were not 
afraid to dream. 

Whatever benefits mankind, is the proper 
business of this organization whjch, in the 
Past, has demonstrated not only willingness, 
but great ability to enter previously un- 
charted paths. 

I dream, therefore, of the day when this 
Committee will discuss the economic con- 
Sequences of exploration in areas where man 

only begun to probe—under the sea. 

I dream of it because the economic con- 
Sequences will have an important, if not 
revolutionary, impact upon our procedures 
and plans for the economic well-being of our 
Planet. 

Discoveries in outer space are now but a 
Matter of time, and to the credit of this 
Organization, we have a precedent in our 
resolutions vesting in mankind the benefits 
to be derived. 

But a new world is already being dis- 
Covered without even leaving earth, and 
what are we doing about it? I am sure the 
members of this committee have been read- 
ing about the Sealab experiments being con- 
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ducted by the U.S. Navy in the waters of the 


lived underwater for as much as a month, 
are designed to explore and eventually to ex- 
ploit the oceans’ unknown store of food, oil, 
and mineral resources, 

Nor are we in America the only ones to be 
conducting such experiments. Other na- 
tions have also made remarkable progress in 
this area. 

Just as we believe that the assets which 
may accrue to man from his exploration of 
outer space should be sharéd universally so 
we believe that what he finds beneath the 
sea may be used for international benefit 
without infringing on the sovereign rights 
of nations. 

The supply of marine life, not to mention 
mineral deposits, deep in the ocean and even 
near the surface js virtually endless. Learn- 
ing to use it to feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked and even warm the cold could sim- 
plify if not solve many of the problems that 
now concern us, and, I would emphasize, 
may well provide a source of international 
capital. 

It is not too early for this Committee to 
start dreaming and thinking exciting 
thoughts about the role the U.N, can take. 
In saying this, I am not unaware that this 
organization has already demonstrated a 
sensitivity to the fact that no one nation 
can hope to atack the many problems posed 
by the ocean, and that a large enough at- 
tack can be launched only if all the nations 
cooperate. 

I refer, of course, to the three programs 
undertaken by UNESCO and its Intergovern- 
mental Oceonographic Commission. The 
third program, incidentally, has only re- 
cently started in the western Pacific where 
27 ships from seven countries—China, 
Korea, Japan, the Philippines, the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States—are already participating in the 
initial phases of the project. 

Together with the first two—in the Indian 
Ocean and the tropical Atlantic—these are 
vivid proof of the imagination and vision of 
the membership, 

. * . . * 

For the first time in history as we know 
it, man has within his reach the attainment 
of a decent life for all. The achievement of 
transforming our earthly society with all its 
pain and hunger into one of dignity and 
sufficiency will be, perhaps, the most lasting 
and significant contribution to international 
law and order that this United Nations can 
make. 

Almost 25 years ago an American Presi- 
dent told his nation that in future days we 
look forward to a world that will be free 
from want—‘“which, translated into world 
terms, means economic understandings 
which will secure to every nation a healthy 
peacetime life for its inhabitants—every- 
where in the world.“ 

I can only add, in President Johnson's 
words: “For all existence most men have 
lived in poverty threatened by hunger. 
But we dream of a world where all are fed 
and charged with hope. And we will help 
make it so.” 


Let's Cut Out Meddling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1965 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I have obtained unanimous consent to 
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have printed in the Appendix a letter 
from a constituent, Mr. Herbert L. 
Prange, of Caruthersville, Mo., together 
with an editorial which appeared in a 
recent issue of the Memphis, Tenn., Com- 
mercial Appeal, because I think both the 
letter and the editorial are representa- 
tive of the thinking and, I might add, the 
disgust of the people of the area I am 
privileged to represent. 

Just imagine, Mr. Speaker, the con- 
fusion that would be created in the mind 
of an immature youngster, or most adults 
for that matter, if he was faced with the 
problem of answering the question: 
“Which is worse: First, spitting on the 
Bible; or, second, spitting on the Amer- 
ican flag?” 

Or how would you, Mr. Speaker, an- 
swer the question, “Which is more im- 
portant: First, taking the oath of al- 
legiance to the United States; or, second, 
joining a church?” 

With all of the screwballs that we have 
permitted to influence the so-called edu- 
cation of our children, running at large, 
prying into the intimate and personal 
lives of our children, I think it is time 
that this Congress give some attention to 
returning to the basic fundamentals of 
education, including the three R’s, and 
having some respect for the sanctity of 
the home. While you may or may not 
agree with the methods provided in the 
bill introduced by our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK], I 
think we would all profit by at least re- 
flecting on some of the issues raised by 
this proposed bill, H.R. 3912. It might 
be enlightening to most of my colleagues, 
just as it was to me, to read some of the 
questionnaires which are being used. In 
my opinion, the persons who concocted 
these questions are far more in need of 
Psychiatric treatment than are the im- 
mature students upon whom they are 
practicing. 

Following is the letter from Mr. Prange 
and the editorial from the Commercial 
Appeal: 


Hon. PAUL JONES, 
Representative, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed is a photocopy of an 
article that was on the editorial page of 
be tes Commercial Appeal, October 11, 

I call this article to your attention, as I 
think you would want to know what is going 
on, “on the home front.” I think this type 
of Federal Government “invasion” of the 
home is very disgusting, to say the least. 

I sincerely feel that to say some of these 
questions are “silly,” is to put it mildly. 

Why should any child be asked the ques- 
tion about spitting on the Bible or Ameri- 
can flag? 

I have always believed that I could be 
a loyal American citizen, and still have 
religious freedom of thought and worship. 
I believe that any American can be loyal 
to his country and true to his God. I served 
my country in World War II in the Armed 
Forces, and I teach Sunday school, I see 
no conflict in doing so. 

Why should some nut“ in the Federal 
Government's Office of Education suggest 
that there is a choice for our children of 
spitting on the American flag or the Bible? 
Is someone trying to cause doubt in the 
mind's of children regarding loyalty to God 
or country? Is someone trying to pit chil- 
dren against parents? Church against loyal- 
ty to our country? 


CARUTHERSVILLE, Mo. 
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As the American general said tó the Ger- 
mans in War II “Nuts,” so I would instruct 
my boys to say “nuts” to any such questions. 

Mr. Jonzs, I know that you have a full- 
time, hard job, I write only to let you know 
that I protest such type of Federal policy 


have given me. 
Respectfully, 


PickING PuUPIL’s MINDS 

We are in complete accord with City School 
Superintendent E. C. Stimbert and his school 
principals in their decision to take a long 
and disapproving look at some of the student 
testing programs proposed by the Federal 
Government's Office of Education. 

The lengthy questionnaires for students 
are so far on the personal side as to be 
virtually an invasion of privacy. If ever 
there was a “big brother is watching you” 
they are it. 

Memphis school officials went along with 
the Office of Education's request for infor- 


princi 
the students, ill-adjusted or normal alike, 
to the testing program, they balked. 

Here are some of the yes-or-no questions 
(the full list would have taken a whole day 
to answer): 

“My father is a tyrant.” 

“I feel there's a barrier between me and my 
parents.” 

“My parents play favorites.” 

“I am ashamed of my father’s job.“ 

T am ashamed of my parents’ dress and 
manners.“ 

“My parents avoid discussing sex with 
me.” 

“I think about sex a good deal of the 
time.” 

“I'm confused in my religious beliefs.” 

“I'm bothered by thoughts of heaven and 
hell.” 

“Ig there a confilct between the Bible and 
my school subjects?” 

m losing faith in religion.” 

“Is it wrong to deny the existence of 
God?“ 

These questions are contained in the Youth 
Inventory, published by the Science 
Associates, one of the numerous testing 
services available to our high schools. Ob- 
viously, nonacademic tests of this type 
should be given only with parental consent. 
Representative Jounw M. ASHBROOK, Demo- 
crat, of Ohio, has taken a congressional step 
in this direction by introducing a House 
resolution. 

He says that a school would be in serious 
trouble if it would undress young students 
for examination or inoculate them with some 
serum without parental on. “Yet 
virtually the same thing is being done all 
of the time through these brain-picking tests 
which literally undress young people and 
interfere in private areas which would better 
be left alone by schools.” 

Many tests call for difficult or impossible 
answers—in some cases pitting loyalties of 
Teligion, home, and parent against each 
other. One “moral value” inventory exam 
furnishes examples: 

“Which is worse: (1) spitting on the Bible; 
(2) Spitting on the American flag?“ 


“Which is more important: (1) taking the 
oath of allegiance to the United States; (2) 
joining a church?” 


“Which of the following men contributed 
more to the pr of mankind: (1) St. 
Paul (in the Bible); Abraham Lincoln?” 

Representative AsHproox introduced his 
Tesolution in the belief that parents are 
primarily responsible for the upbringing of 
their children and that schools are partners 
in that sphere along with the church and 
home, and not preeminent. We subscribe 
to this sound belief. 
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Tribute to the Late Oscar A. Eklund, of 
the Veterans’ Administration, a Native 
of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1965 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Oscar A. Eklund, a native of Wisconsin, 
who served his country in our Armed 
Forces and later in the construction of 
veterans hospitals, is being buried today 
in Arlington Cemetery. 

When Oscar Eklund died on October 
12, the Government of these United 
States, and the Veterans’ Administration 
in particular, lost a most capable and 
respected man. Mr. Eklund was well 
liked by all with whom he came in con- 
tact and I doubt if he had an enemy in 
the world. He was firm but fair in his 
dealings with contractors and insisted 
that the Government receive a workman- 
like job on the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital construction projects he super- 
vised. His loss will be keenly felt by the 
Veterans’ Administration Office of Con- 
struction, as well as by his many personal 
friends. Among those who will miss him 
are his pets, and the racoons, birds, and 
other wildlife he used to feed around his 
house in nearby Maryland. 

Mr. Eklund was extremely fond of fish- 
ing. He was incapacitated by a heart 
attack about 10 weeks ago and after 4 
weeks in the hospital seemed to be mak- 
ing a satisfactory recovery and was 
anxious to return to work. However, his 
physician thought that he should wait a 
little longer before assuming the heavy 
responsibilities of his position, in which 
he supervised the construction of half of 
the new veterans hospitals being con- 
structed throughout the country. Mr. 
Eklund went to Nags Head, N.C., to in- 
dulge in his favorite sport and, appar- 
ently, dropped dead while fishing on a 
causeway over the water near Nags Head. 

Mr. Eklund was born in Tomahawk, 


Wis., March 8, 1899. He graduated from 


the public schools there and then at- 
tended the University of Wisconsin En- 
gineering School. He served as an en- 
listed man with the Infantry during 
World War I and received an honorable 
discharge December 15, 1918. From 
then until 1922, he was associated with 
Eis father in the family business of gen- 
eral contracting. He served as construc- 
tion foreman and superintendent for 
Seims Helmars & Schaffner, gencral 
contractors for St. Paul, Minn., on heavy 
construction work of dams and power- 
houses in the Wisconsin-Minnesota area. 

In 1926, he moved to Washington, D.C., 
and was a construction foreman for 
various general contractors erecting of- 
fice buildings and other large structures, 
He accepted the position of general su- 
perintendent for the Sears Roebuck 
Home Construction Division, remaining 
there until 1932, when he entered into 
partnership with James Doyle. The firm 
of Doyle & Eklund handled all types 
of building construction, conducted a 
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real estate department, engaged in rental 
and financing of property. In 1942, he 
entered the U.S. Government as project 
engineer and contracting officer with the 
Federal Public Housing Authority. Dur- 
ing this period, he was responsible for 
the construction of housing projects m 
Quantico, Va.; Middle River, Md.; Belts- 
ville, Md.; Oceanside, Calif.; and Fall- 
brook, Calif. 

On January 8, 1946, he transferred to 
the Veterans’ Administration where he 
conducted studies for the acquisition of 
real estate properties to serve as sites for 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals, re- 
gional offices, and so forth. In May 1950, 
Mr. Eklund was assigned to the con- 
struction service of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration where he served as per: 
Maison between central office and the 
various projects in the field. In this 
capacity, he was responsible for aiding 
and guiding the resident engineers in the 
construction of projects totaling $25 
million. 

From April of 1954 to the end of 1956, 
he served as the engineer member of the 
Veterans’ Administration Contract Ap- 
peals Board, which acts on appeals from 
contractors arising out of their contracts 
for the construction of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals. 

In early 1957, he transferred to con- 
struction service, where he served as 
chief of one of the two project manage- 
ment divisions until his death. In this 
capacity, he was responsible for the man- 
agement of construction contracts which, 
times, totaled approximately $100 mil- 

on. 

Fittingly enough, the largest of the 
construction projects of which Mr. 
Eklund had overall charge was the new 
1,264-bed Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital at Wood, in his and my own State 
of Wisconsin. This magnificent and 
completely air conditioned new hospital 
costing over $28 million, was virtually 
complete at the time of Mr. Exlund's 
death. Typical of other large projects 
constructed under Mr. Eklund’s general 
supervision are the 800-bed, $15 million 
Veterans’ Administration hospital at 
Cleveland, Ohio, which was completed a 
year or so ago, and the 480-bed, $10 mil- 
lion Veterans’ Administration hospital 
th under construction at Gainesville, 

Mr. Eklund was highly regarded by all 
in the Veterans’ Administration office of 
construction and successfully completed 
many difficult assignments. It will be a 
long time before anyone else can amass 
the experience and develop the ability 
which Mr. Eklund had. Truly, our Na- 
tion has lost one of her most capable and 
dedicated public servants. 


Mistake in Panama 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLOTTE T. REID 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1965 


Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on September 24, President Johnson an- 
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nounced that the United States and Pan- 
ama had agreed to provisions of a new 
Panama Canal treaty; and in the coming 
months this proposed new treaty will be 
receiving careful consideration by the 
Congress—and particularly by the Senate 
which has jurisdiction over the ratifica- 
tion of all treaties. In this regard, I 
Would call the attention of my colleagues 
to the following excellent article written 
by Jim Sedgwick and appearing in the 
Daily News-Tribune of LaSalle, III., on 
October 4, 1965: 
MISTAKE IN PANAMA 
(By Jim Sedgwick) 

President Johnson's announcement of 
Plans to give Panama a share in control of 
the Panama Canal was o giant mistake. I 
I only hope he has an ace up his sleeve. 

For years now, the Panamanian Govern- 
ment has been trying to shove us aside and 
take over the Panama Canal by rewriting the 
1903 treaty which gave us control over the 
Canal Zone in perpetuity. 

As one who has lived in the Canal Zone, 
I believe relinquishment of Canal Zone con- 
trol will benefit the Panamanian people. 
That is, unless we attach a few strings. 

I'm not alone in this belief, Gen. Robert 
E. Wood, one of the few surviving builders 
of the canal, commenting on President John- 
son's decision to relinquish U.S. sovereignty 
Over the zone said it is A terrible mistake” 
that will undermine the Nation's position in 
Latin America. 

General Wood also sald the move could 
jeopardize national defense by placing a 
vital transportation link under the control 
of another government. 

“What I really think of it (Johnson's de- 
Cision) is unprintable,“ he said. The only 
hope I can see in this thing is that the 
Johnson administration doesn't tell what it 
is going to give Panama. 

“If Panama only gets some little control 
Over local matters, it might be all right, but 
if the plan ls to set up a joint participation 
in control of the canal between the United 
States and Panama, it would be terrible.” 

The 61-year-old treaty gave the United 
States all rights, power, and authority” over 
the 33-square-mile Canal Zone in per- 
petulty.“ 

Joint United States and Panamanian ad- 
ministration is called for in the new treaty, 
according to President Johnson's announce- 
Ment 


In January 1964, General Wood warned 
that any arbitration of U.S. treaty rights in 
the Canal Zone would finish the United 
States in Latin America. This comment 
came during anti-American rioting in 
Panama over resentment of U.S, control of 
the canal. 

Giving Panama partial control over the 
Canal will do nothing toward feeding the ill- 
fed, or caring for those living in squalor 
in Panama. 

President Johnson, apparently, feels our 
newest concessions will appease the anti- 
American agitators. 

On the contrary, the agitators are sure to 

other excuses to heckle the United 
States. They always have. 

Hindsight Is always better than foresight, 
but if the United States had looked to the 
Crying needs of the Panamanian people 
earlier, we probably would be better off in 
Latin America. Giving the Panama Govern- 
Ment the canal will not improve sanitation, 
education, housing, roads, or employment op- 
portunities in the Republic. 

The Panama Canal is fast becoming ob- 
solete. It is no longer big enough to handle 
modern shipping. 

In 1910 when the canal was first opened to 
traffic, it handled an average of five ships 
Per day. It now handles 30 a day. 
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By 1980, it is estimated, interocean travel 
will exceed the canal’s capabilities. Ships 
will be required to wait their turn to transit 
the canal and this will be costly to owners 
and ultimately to consumers. 

The canal’s locks measure 1,000 feet in 
length and 110 feet In width, too small for 
modern aircraft carriers, supertankers, and 
passenger liners. 

These facts are of vital concern to the 
United States since 70 percent of the cargo 
tonnage transiting the Panama Canal in- 
volves goods originating in, or destined for 
the United States. 

I remember a trip through the canal in 
1953 aboard the carrier, U.S.S. ` 
Going through the second set of locks at 
Pedro Miguel, the Ti’s gun tubs scraped the 
lock walls, knocking off large chunks of 
concrete. 

Major maintenance projects in recent 
years have kept the canal in business, but 
have not updated it. 

A 4-year engineering study has been un- 
dertaken by the United States to locate a 
route for a sea-level canal. Several sites in 
Panama, Nicaragua, Mexico, and Colombia 
have been proposed. 

The United States is pushing for a sea- 
level route in Panama which without the 
engineering studies seems most logical. 

I have seen drawings for a sea-level canal 
across Nicaragua which looked quite good 
at the time, but I reserve my judgment until 
studies are complete. 


Remarks to Alumni and Parents: Drury 
College Homecoming, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1965 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, Drury Col- 
lege, located “high up in the crest of the 
Ozarks,” is one of the oldest coeduca- 
tional private schools west of the Mis- 
sissippi River; founded by a donor of the 
same name from Massachusetts, it has 
been foremost in the undergraduate edu- 
cation of those pursuing the basic arts 
and liberal sciences since 1875, first an 
academy and later a 4-year college 
which now gives advanced degrees in 
both education and business. 

It is my privilege to serve as a member 
of the Board of Trustees in this thriving 
and growing college which aspires only 
to be large enough to serve, but small 
enough to counsel the individual. 

The college has seen few but excellent 
presidents, and few but scholarly aca- 
demic deans in its long career. The last 
dean before the current one—Dr. Frank 
Clippinger, Ph. D.—wrote a stellar his- 
tory and episode, but the new one, Dr. 
John Gould, addressed the returning 
alums last Saturday in classroom assem- 
bled. Mrs. Hall and I felt that his re- 
marks were most appropriate and beauti- 
fully delivered, as he comes to the “40 
acres of Christain atmosphere,” from the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
In this day of the Congress backing and 
stimulating the arts and humanities to 
say naught of the Higher Educational 
Facilities Act, I think it is particularly 
refreshing and appropriate. Certainly 
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the quotations are more rewarding, and 
Dr. Gould had the unique ability of ex- 
panding on these syllabus like remarks 
in true professoral style to carry a poign- 
ant message beautifully to all who 
listened. 

His remarks follow: 


REMARKS TO ALUMNI AND PARENTS; 
HOMECOMING, 1965 

“Grow old along with me. The best is yet 
to be.” Browning was speaking as the 12th 
century scholar Abenezra, who wrote a 
treatise on immortality. 

There is a kind of immortality possible to 
mankind through what Goethe called “the 
chain of the generations.” 

There is also a kind of immortality pos- 
sible to institutions like Drury. . 

Our major concern is to be a truly excit- 
ing place in which to learn how to make the 
most of life. ya 

Responsibilities gravitate to the person 
who can shoulder them; power flows to the 
man who knows how, said Elbert Hubbard. 

The error of youth is to believe that in- 
telligence is a substitute for experience, while 
the error of age is to believe that experience 
is a substitute for intelligence. 

There seems to be general agreement that 
Drury College should remain a liberal arts— 
a liberating arts—college. 

The liberating arts are not the licensing 
arts. As Robert Frost says, “You have free- 
dom when you're easy in your harness." 

And Confucius says, “The father who does 
not teach his son his duties is equally guilty 
with the son who neglects them.” 

Our aim is to make the Drury student of 
today a person who is well informed, intel- 
lectually self-reliant, self-disciplined, im- 
bued with Christian ethical and moral 
values. 

Breadth, depth. imagination, and moral 
fiber are the marks of the well-educated 
Drury student. 

He thinks straight; solves problems; makes 
and defends decisions; expects to work hard; 
and looks not only to his own welfare but 
to that of everyone he knows or meets. 

And withal, he is modest. He remembers 
the advice of Lord Chesterfield to his son: 
“Be wiser than other people if you can, but 
do not tell them so.” 

Today in higher education is the most 
challenging day of all history. It is a time 
of ferment and new di 5 

An old German proverb says, They love 
the old who do not know the new.“ 

We have some new ideas, we think, that we 
will be developing in the weeks and months 
ahead. 

We do not intend, however, to remember 
the Biblical warning, “Remove not the 
ancient landmarks which your fathers laid.” 

Our new ventures will take the shape of 
considerable crossing of the old disciplinary 
lines; that is, the boundaries of the old sub- 
Ject matter categories. 

Instead of teaching problems of urban 
congestion in the sociology classroom from a 
sociological viewpoint only, we will attempt 
to bring physics and chemistry into the 
picture on the problem of smog and disposal 
of wastes; bring political science into the 
picture on the problem of overcoming apathy 
to public health measures; bring literature 
to bear on the anguish of the soul caught 
up in the city’s cold indifference, bring paint- 
ing and music to bear on the interpretation 
of life in the metropolis. 

Somehow into our classrooms we must con- 
vey as much as we can of the real thing— 
bring the red and gold of the Metropolitan 
Opera House into the classroom, conjure up 
visions of the bustle of Wall Street and 
Broadway at 5 p.m. with the thousands of in- 
dividuals pouring out of offices at the end of 
their workday and into the subways to 
become part of the faceless and lonely crowd 
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en route to either individuality in one’s own 
family or togetherness in the social groups, 
visit the Washington Market at 3 am. to 
see the vegetables unloaded from the trucks, 
see “My Fair Lady” sitting among the lettuce 
leaves at Covent Garden, a stone's throw 
from the law courts and the pungent smell 
of newsprint on Fleet Street in London. 

Colloguim. 

Independent study. 

This will all require work, hard work, from 
students and faculty alike. 

But as George Bernard Shaw wisely ob- 
served, a perpetual holiday is a good working 
definition of hell. 

Napoleon is credited with having said, 
there are two ways of moving men—interest 
and fear. 

At Drury we choose interest. We hope 
that is what you will find in the remainder 
of our program for the day. 

We welcome you once again and wish you 
s very happy homecoming. 


Congress Meets the Test 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much written about the achieve- 
ments of the 89th Congress, and when 
you look at the record there can be no 
doubt that these words of praise are jus- 
tified. The accomplishments of the 89th 
have also achieved another gain—they 
have effectively rebutted the critics who 
said Congress was outmoded, could not 
meet the needs of an increasingly urban 
society, was slow-moving and bogged 
down in its own rules and traditions of 
seniority, and so on. 

More than anything else, the Ist ses- 
sion of the 89th has shattered these 
myths. It showed that Congress is not 
ruled by a coalition of southern Demo- 
crats and conservative Republicans and 
can respond to the needs of the Nation. 
Just look at the legislative landmarks 
that came out of this session in educa- 
tion, in medical care for the aged, in 
voting rights for the Negro, in reform 
of the immigration laws, to name a few 
accomplishments among many. 


This is precisely the same point the 
following editorial in today's New York 
Times makes, and, therefore, I would 
like to call it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

CONGRESS MEETS THE TEST 

The 89th Congress, nearing the end of ite 
first session, has been the best Congress since 
World War II. 

For two decades Congress has been the 
object of severe but justified public criti- 
cism for its failure to face up to the needs 
of a highly urbanized national society under- 
going swife economic and technological 

strained by the challenge of edu- 
cating, housing and transporting a rapidly 

population, and beset by the com- 
Plexities of admitting its Negro minority to 
full citizenship. 

The country’s needs called for imagination, 
flexibility, compassion; for vastly increased 
Federal spending for schools, hospitals, low- 
income housing, and special programs for the 
most impoverished and disadvantaged. But 
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Congress, stalemated by a conservative bi- 
partisan coalition drawing its strength from 
rural and small-town constituencies and 
looking backward to a different America, was 
long unresponsive, Its fussy rules and rigid 
seniority system helped inhibit action. 

The Congress elected a year ago broke the 
mold. Anew majority coalition of Democrats 
and liberal Republicans has emerged. The 
seniority system remained, but the House 
rules were modified in a modest way that 
helped ease the flow of legislation to the floor. 
Rather than making a virtue out of sulky 
obstinacy, this Congress has cooperated with 
the executive branch to shape a construc- 
tive program. 

The great measures were approved rela- 
tively early in the session. The law making 
the right to vote effective for southern Ne- 
groes, the law bringing Federal financial aid 
to the elementary and secondary schools, 
and the law adding the protection of medi- 
care to the social security system were his- 
toric gains. 

But Congress did much more. It sub- 
mitted to the States a constitutional amend- 
ment providing for an orderly succession to 
the Presidency. It passed a program of rent 
subsidies that may provide a useful ap- 
proach to the stubborn problem of good 
housing for low-income families, but it is 
now end: by House action to cut off 
funds. A Cabinet-level Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development was finally 
established. 

The war on poverty, still in its early stages, 
received a vote of confidence in the form of 
an increased appropriation. In addition to 
medicare, much was accomplished for the 
Nation's health, including the establishment 
of regional medical centers, funds for staf- 
ing community mental-health centers and 
training more teachers for the mentally re- 
tarded. Congress approved a pilot project 
to rejuvenate railroad passenger service. The 
reform of the immigration law and a pioneer- 
ing program of Federal aid for the arts were 
other high points. 

The Congress had a few black marks on its 
record, such as the defeat in the House of 
the home rule bill for the District of Colum- 
bia and the weakening of the bill to regulate 
highway billboards. The proposal to regulate 
the shocking trade in guns made little prog- 
ress. Many conservation measures are 
needed; and control of water pollution, for 
example, is going to require a more aggres- 
sive and much more amply financed program 
despite the passage of this year’s bill. 

Yet these failings and unfinished tasks do 
not destroy the general excellence and com- 
prehensiveness of this session's record. At 
last the decks have been cleared of numerous 
old problems and old quarrels. At last the 
Nation has had the benefit of the work of a 
modern-minded Congress that addressed it- 
self to the needs of a complicated industrial 
society entering the last third of the 20th 
century. 


Regional Plan for Bridges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from a recent edition of the 
New York Times raises many of the ques- 
tions I share about the proposal to build 
a bridge across Long Island Sound from 
Oyster Bay, in my own Nassau County, 
to Rye, in Westchester. I am steadfastly 
opposed to construction of the bridge at 
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this site. I believe two bridges are neces- 
sary, but farther out on the island where 
commerce and industry, as well as vaca- 
tioners, will benefit from these new links 
to the New England States. 
The article follows: 
REGIONAL PLAN FOR BRIDGES 


The desirability of building a new bridge 
across Long Island Sound as proposed by 
Robert Moses cannot be judged in isolation; 
it must be put into context with the total 
needs of a metropolitan area that must ac- 
commodate an additional 5 million residents 
in the next 20 years. 

Is the expenditure of $140 million for the 
bridge the wisest and most prudent invest- 
ments in transportation facilities the metro- 
politan community can make at this time? 
Even though Mr. Moses predicts that the 
bridge will be self-liquidating, some experts 
are convinced that this huge sum could be 
put to better use elsewhere. They grant the 
bridge a low priority. 

Is the location selected by Mr. Moses’ en- 
gineers, between Rye and Oyster Bay, the 
best one? There is substantial dissent on 
the part of well-informed observers. The 
greatest growth on Long Island in the future 
is likely to be in Suffolk County. There is 
more open land for development in nearby 
Connecticut than in Westchester. A crossing 
farther east might be more useful to this 
development and at the same time promote 
the decentralization of the area so strongly 
urged by the regional plan and other stu- 
dents of the problem. 

As Mr. Moses acknowledges, in selecting 
the site for a sound crossing we are helping 
to determine the future. The Tri-State 
Transportation Commission is now estab- 
lished by law as the official regional trans- 
portation planning agency. Despite that 
fact, the bridge proposal has not yet for- 
mally been submitted to it. That should be 
done without more delay. To deal with it 
on a piecemeal basis would be disastrous. 


U.S.-Flag Lines Adrift 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1965 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Representative JoHN M. Munrr, of New 
York, at the annual convention of the 
Association of Water Transportation 
Accounting Officials at Hershey, Pa., on 
October 15, 1965. It is the good fortune 
of the Congress to have among the New 
York delegation one like Representative 
Murpuy who brings to his assignment 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee a fulsome background and 
experience in the shipping problems of 
New York and the country and who has 
been most diligent in the discharge of 
his duties. 

Remarks or Hon, JONN M. Murpny, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF NEw YORK, AT THE ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF WATEE 
TRANSPORTATION ACCOUNTING OFFICIALS AT 
HrusRxr. Pa., on Ocr. 15, 1965 
Ladies and gentlemen, I am indeed happy 

to be with you here today. You couldn't 

have chosen a more delightful place to hold 
your annual convention. In fact, this com- 
munity and the surrounding countryside are 
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80 attractive and pleasant that it is some- 
What difficult to bring one’s self down to the 
Serious business of discussing our drifting 
maritime policy. 

At the time I commenced preparation of 
these remarks, rumors were circulating that 
the interagency maritime task force on 
Maritime policy, under the chairmanship 
of the Under Secretary of Commerce for 

tion, was about to release a new 
shipping program which would introduce 
drastic changes to all existing policy and au- 
thority. Soon the press carried stories which 
seemed to confirm the rumors, Then came 
Official denials. Then came reproduction in 
the New York Journal of Commerce on Sep- 
tember 28 of the full text of the alleged posi- 


the official release and presentation to the 
Maritime Advisory Committee of a document, 
entitled The Merchant Marine in National 
Defense and Trade: A Policy and a Pro- 
gram.” 

Release of the long-awaited policy and pro- 
gram, however, did little, if anything, to 
Clarify the picture. 

In a reportedly stormy session, the Mari- 


Ment of policy contained in the Merchant 
ee contrary to the directive 


ee eee contrary to the policy 
Pr grain co aes ne as and contrary to 
statements made by the Secretary of 
9 

Most interesting was the fact that even 
before the Under Secretary of Commerce 
Btarted to explain the report, the Secretary of 
Labor, a member of the task force, announced 
his disagreement with much of the contents 
of the report. With this background it will 


Congress early next year. 

Knowing the interest and involvement 
Which all of you have with regard to the 
American merchant marine and our shipping 
Policies, I am sure you are familiar with press 
* of the proposed new policy and 


ences other things, radical changes are 
Proposed in this construction and operating 
Subsidy „relating the amounts of 
Merchant marine subsidies solely to national 

needs for military and urgent 

Civilian shipping. The task force states that 
adequate Government aid would be provided 
to insure these national emergency needs but 
“aid systems would be restructured and funds 
Teprogramed to obtain the maximum capacity 
Per dollar input.” In simpler terms, the ob- 
jective is “more bang for the buck —and 
fewer bucks. It is conservatively estimated 
that by 1975 the gross national product could 
exceed $880 billion and by 1985 could reach 
$114 trillion. By the clever use of mirrors, 
the report attempts to show that by 1985 with 
an annual Federal outlay of approximately 
$387 million—$29 million less than under 
Present conditions—we can have a merchant 
marine carrying double the present volume 
of U.S. foreign commerce. To do this it ts 
Proposed tha 

Construction and operating subsidy aid 
Would be made available to the bulk carrier 
Segment of the industry. 

Cargo preference in all its aspects would 
be phased out—ultimately eliminated. 

Seagoing employment would be reduced by 
as much as 20,000 jobs, to a level somewhat 
ria than one-half of the present 47,000 

shipping would be phased out 

Over the next 10 years or so. 
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Commercial shipbuilding would be sup- 
up to about the present level upon 
the joint determination of the Secretaries of 
Defense and Commerce as to shipbuilding 
capacity required to meet national security 
needs. Beyond that, any operator in the off- 
shore bulk or liner trades may build abroad 
and still be eligible for operating subsidy. 
Domestic operators may also build abroad 
without loss of any coastwise privileges. 

Operating differential subsidy should be 
paid on an incentive basis calculated on a 
percentage of gross revenues, except that no 
operating differential subsidy will be paid to 
liners with regard to Government-sponsored 
cargoes. 

The trade route system would be either 
eliminated or vastly modified. 

Though the report contains many fine 
words to assure the belief that the proposal 
will lead to less Government participation 
and interference in shipping than at present, 
the fine print shows that the heavy hand of 
big brother will be felt at every turn. There 
seem to be numerous situations in which 
Government aid can be summarily reduced 
or withdrawn. For example, it states the 
MARAD “Should have authority to decide 
whether a subsidized operator’s participation 
in a conference, pool and or other agreement 
inimical to the objection of the subsidy, to 
require the operator to withdraw from such 
agreements or lose subsidy.” 

The report is one big package of controv- 
ersy and seems to have been prepared in to- 
tal ignorance or disregard of existing policies 
and statutory authority. As one shipping 
official put it—some of the suggestions seem 
to be in the nature of “burning the house 
down to get at a leaky roof”. Iam told that 
the report was prepared with virtually no 
consultation or advice from practical ship- 
ping people. 

I, for one, am glad to see this report 
brought into the open. Whether one agrees 
with it or not, it clearly delineates certain 
areas in which our maritime policy needs 
reaffirmation or strengthening. By having 
been formally presented by the Task Force, 
it defines issues more clearly than the vari- 
ous preceding studies that have come forth 
with frequency in the years. Now 
we have something we can sink our teeth 
into. 

Because of the official status of the report, 
the Congress has a clear and immediate re- 
sponsibility to review and analyze it in the 
greatest detail. I anticipate that congres- 
sional committee staffs will initiate such 
analysis during the remaining months of 
this session and that congressional scrutiny 
through comprehensive hearings will peun 
early in the next session. We should, and 
I feel sure that we will, give the authors of 
the proposed changed program and policy 
every opportunity to explain and justify the 
details of their recommendations. 

By the same token, it behooves all seg- 
ments of our maritime industry to apply 
their own careful and objective scrutiny to 
every word in this report so that we in Con- 
gress may have the benefit of your views. 

While I must confess that the full text of 
the report has not been available long 
enough for me to have studied it in fine de- 
tall, I can readily see where adoption of 
scme of the recommendations will require 
the particular attention of you gentlemen in 
the accounting field. It looks as if there 
would be a greatly increased proliferation 
of accounts due to the differing treatments 
that would be given to the subsidization or 
m nsubsidization of various types of cargo. 
As another example, the problem of deter- 
mining parity for bulk carriers on a world- 
wide basis will certainly present a challenge. 

Before closing, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to announce that I intend to join 
with others who have already done so to 
introduce legislatior which would return 
the guidance and administration of our 


The Policeman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1965 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 


At first glance, is some sort 


for our own sense of guilt, whether imag- 
inary or based on some infraction of the 
law which we were apprehended or which 


a serious one—merely overparking 
or accidentally going through a red light. 
has not shuddered at the thought of a 
policeman lurking behind a signboard, ready 
to catch us by surprise for some minor in- 
fraction of the law? 

Or the policeman may be the symbol of 
a discipline which we reject as individualists 
who, too often, consider our own “rights” as 


As a matter of fact, the policeman enjoys 
a status in our society far more significant 
than the superficial caricature which casts 
him in the role of a brute, which a few de- 
serve among the vast army of law-enforce- 
ment officers. For these, we hold no brief. 
They miss the responsibility of their high 
calling and reflect discredit on their pro- 
fession. 

The policeman symbolizes the stability of 
our modern free society—he is law and 
order. Without him, society would quickly 
degenerate into anarchy and terrorism, be- 
cause liberty can only be maintained by dis- 
cipline. It is the nature of the mob to panic 
under an unbridled freedom. 

It is the policeman we seek when we are 
threatened with assault on our city streets, 
and it is the policeman who will restrain the 
criminal and place him under arrest. 

The woman who is robbed of her purse 
containing small treasures, which mean 80 
much to her, looks frantically for the police- 
man to recover her belongings. 

It is the policeman who is eagerly sought 
and who rushes to the citizen who slipped 
and fell on the slick pavement downtown, 
and was painfully hurt. Most people pass 
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him by, or stand around out of curiosity and 
in ignorance of what to do. 

It is the policeman who is called in des- 
peration by an anxious husband whose wife 
is about to deliver a baby, and who was un- 
able to locate her doctor. And the young 
policeman, not yet a father himself, may help 
deliver the child in the police car which is 

toward general hospital. 

A 4-year-old wanders from his bedroom 
during the midnight hours to toddle up the 
darkened street, unaware of his identity or 
his destination. It is the policeman who 
feeds him a bit of ice cream and Jounces him 
up and down on his knee, sitting at his desk 
near the telephone awaiting the inevitable 
voice of a frantic mother who just missed 
her adventuresome offspring. No father 
could have treated the runaway with more 
tenderness than the 230-pound former foot- 
ball player, now the guardian of all the chil- 
dren in his precinct. 

It is the policeman who often applies 
mouth-to-mouth breathing, to restore the 
heartbeat of a drowning youth, or a stranger 
about to strangle; and he asks questions 
later. For the moment, he may be the angel 
of life for a stricken citizen. 

The policeman’s sworn duty is to protect 
the innocent and to apprehend the criminal. 
In doing so, he often faces extreme danger. 
He will practice amazing restraint under 
duress. He will stand there as a buffer be- 
tween innocent bystanders and organized 
hoodlums who hurl bottles, sticks, and stones 
at him. The policeman will not use his 
Weapon unless it is essential to protect life 
and property. The miracle of the Los An- 
geles riots was in the restraint exercised by 
the outnumbered police, who were the targets 
for abuse, assault, and sniping. 

During 1964, 57 policemen were killed in 
service to their respective communities above 
and beyond the line of duty, and 7.738 were 
injured in assaults committed against them. 
The policeman is the trained and dedicated 
soldier on the battlefleld of the ever- unfold- 
ing drama of dally life, fighting on the side 
of the men, women, and children of the 
community who cannot defend themselves 
against a criminal with a sick mind, or 
against organized hoodlums and gangsters. 

It is the policeman who symbolizes law 
and order, safety and peace in 10,000 Ameri- 
can cities and hamlets. Without him, our 
citizens would live in anarchy and in ter- 
ror. And it is precisly this function as the 
pore of life and property which makes 

the special target of vilifica- 
pl abuse, and libel by every -eftwing crack- 
pot and Communist stooge in the Nation. 
It is a well-disciplined, loyal, and independ- 
ent police force, locally oontrolled and locally 
autonomous, which represents our most ef- 
fective bulwark against insurrection and rev- 
olution. 


Remarks by Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Cyrus R. Vance at the Annual Dinner 
of the National Security Industrial As- 


sociation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1965 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past weekend, rallies have been held in 
many parts of the country and world pro- 
testing U.S. involvement in Vietnam. 
While I firmly believe in the right of 
every individual to participate in such 
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protests, I am convinced that, were each 
one of us to judiciously compare the po- 
sition of those protesting with the clear 
and trenchant logic of the Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense Cyrus R. Vance when 
he spoke at the annual dinner of the Na- 
tional Security Industrial Association in 

Washington, D.C., on October 7, 1965, we 

would be compelled to conclude that the 

United States is pursuing a measured and 

reasonable policy in Vietnam. 

Because I consider the words of our 
Deputy Secretary of Defense as being a 
realistic and eloquent statement on this 
issue, I commend them to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

REMARKS BY DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Crrus R. VANCE, AT THE ANNUAL DINNER OF 
THE NATIONAL SECURITY INDUSTRIAL As- 
SOCIATION, SHERATON-ParK HOTEL, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., THURSDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1965 
Distin, guests, ladies and gentle- 

men, I am honored to be here, and to par- 

ticipate in your 22d annual dinner. 

I deeply appreciate this opportunity to 
speak before a group so concerned as you are 
with the security of our country, and so di- 
rectly involved with the preservation of its 
strength and freedom. 

Exactly 5 weeks ago tonight—in a distant 
country—a political document appeared. 

It was written by the Defense Minister of 
the most populous nation on earth. 

It was written by Lin Piao, the Vice Chair- 
man of the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party—Vice Premier of 
Red China, and the Minister of National 
Defense, 

Ostensibly, it is an article commemorating 
the 20th anniversary of the defeat of Japan 
in World War II. But that was merely a 
convenient occasion for its publication. For 
it is no ordinary commemorative article. 

I want to talk to you about that document 
tonight. For it tells us not only what Pei- 
ping’s intentions are in Asia—not only what 
Peiping’s intentions are in Vietnam—not 
only what Peiping’s intentions are toward the 
United States—but what Peiping's plans are 
for the whole expansion of world com- 
munism. 

The document begins with a lengthy anal- 
ysis of the Communist revolution in China. 

Lin Piao states bluntly: 

“It was on the basis of the lessons derived 
from the people's wars in China that Com- 
rade Mao ae using the simplest and 
most rra advanced the famous 
thesis t political power grows out of 
Deiat ee agun. He clearly pointed out: 

e ot power by armed force, the 

settlement of the issue by war is the central 
task and highest form of revolution. This 

Marxist-Leninist principle of revolution 

holds good universally, for China and for 

all other countries.” 

Lin Piao then goes on to note that the 
Chinese Communist revolution differed from 
the Russian revolution in one essential re- 
spect. The Russian revolution, he says, be- 
gan with armed uprisings in the cities, and 
then spread to the countryside; while the 
Chinese revolution won nationwide victory 
through the encirclement of the cities from 
the rural areas, and the final capture of the 
cities.” 

Now, he comes to his central point. The 
rural areas of the world today, he asserts, 
are Asia, Africa, and Latin America. The 
cities of the world are North America, and 
Western Europe. 

Just as communism in China, says Lin 
Piao, succeeded by capturing the country- 
side; and then encircling and defeating the 
cities; so the global Communist movement 
will ultimately succeed first by capturing 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America—thereby en- 
circling North America and Western Eu- 
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rope—and then by finally and decisively de- 
feating the United States and its Western 
allies. 

Win Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
through wars of national liberation, says 
Lin Piao, and the United States and its 
Western allies will be surrounded, will be 
encircled, will be overwhelmed. 

And where is all this to begin? he asks. 

It has already begun, he replies. And the 
Place in which it has begun is Vietnam. 

Vietnam, says Lin Piao, is now the focus 
of the revolutionary movement against the 
United States. No matter what action 
America may take in Vietnam, he adds, the 
Communist Chinese determination is un- 
shakable to drive the United States out. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, it is not Pel- 
ping that is fighting in Vietnam; it is Han- 
ol. Mao is not risking his own troops to 
achieve his ends. Rather, Hanoi is being 
used to attempt to prove the validity of his 
thesis. 

For the whole point of Mao's doctrine is 
that Hanoi and the Vietcong should fight 
on; that they should reject any offers of 
reasonable settlement or negotiation; that 
they should be prepared to wage a pro- 
longed and dirty war—whatever its cost in 
North Vietnamese blood; whatever its cost 
in North Vietnamese well-being. 

Hanoi might well ponder whether its fu- 
ture Is best secured by fully submerging its 
own separate interest to Peiping. The North 
Vietnamese people deserve a better future 
than that. 

Meanwhile, the leaders in Hanoi—much to 
Peiping’s pleasure—continue to make a rea- 
sonable settlement impossible. They con- 
tinue their aggression in the south, They 
continue to infiltrate soldiers, equipment, 
and supplies across the border. They con- 
tinue to employ the twin pressures of temp- 
tation and terrorism—tempting the peas- 
ants to renounce their loyalty to their vil- 
lage leaders in return for hollow promises; 
and terrorizing them if they refuse. 

Ladies and gentlemen, there could be 
no clearer justification of why we are stand- 
ing firm in our resolve to help defend the 
14 million people of South Vietnam, against 
Communist aggression and subversion from 
the north. 

What ts the U.S. policy there? 

Our policy is simple and straightforward. 
It is not complicated by any doctrinaire 
theories of world domination. 

First, we are determined to keep our com- 
mitment to the people of South Vietnam. 
We are going to continue to assist the South 
Vietnamese to resist aggression. We are 
going to continue to make it clear to Hanol 
and to Peiping that terrorism, murder, sub- 
version, and infiltration from the north 
cannot—and will not—succeed. 

As President Johnson has pointed out: 

“We are * * there to strengthen world 
order. Around the globe from Berlin to 
Thailand are people whose well-being rests 
in part on the belief that they can count . 
on us if they are attacked. To leave Viet- 
nam to its fate would shake the confidence 
of all these people in the value of an Amer- 
ican commitment and in the value of Amer- 
ica's word. The result would be 
unrest and instability, and even wider war.” 

Second, we are committed to help create 
a better life for the people of South Viet- 
nam. We are engaged in a major program 
of economic and social; development there, 
and we want to see it extended to the whole 
south Asia region, including North Viet- 
nam. 

Everything that we do in Vietnam is gov- 
erned by those simple reasons for being 
there. 

Our goal is a peaceful settlement. We are 
ready—now—to go to the negotiating table. 
We lay down no preconditions for such dis- 
cussions. We seek a cessation of aggression 
by North Vietnam. We seek a just peace— 
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and we have made that offer clear on many 
occasions. We seek the withdrawal of all 
foreign forces—including our own—from 
South Vietnam once peace has been restored. 
And we seek a peace that guarantees freedom 
of choice for the South Vietnamese people. 

Our is firm: our patience is long; 
and our perseverance is unshakable. 

But, as both Hanoi and Peiping have 
Pointed out, the issue is larger than merely 
Vietnam. 

General Giap, the North Vietnamese strate- 
gist who defeated the French at Dienbien- 
phu, has put the matter candidly: South 
Vietnam is the model of the national libera- 
tion movement of our time * * * If the 
Special warfare that the U.S..imperialists are 
testing in South Vietnam is overcome, then 
it can be defeated anywhere in the world.” 

And—as we have seen—Lin Piao describes 
the struggle in Vietnam as merely the cur- 
tain-raiser in the whole global drama of 
Communist expansionism. 

The issue, then, in Vietnam, im nt as 
it is, is not the only task facing the United 
States and its partners in freedom around 
the world, 

It is an essential task. But it is not the 
total task. 

The total task of free men on this planet 
is to preserve and nurture freedom every- 
where that it is growing. 

Lin Piso sees a major crisis in human 
society in the second half of the 20th cen- 
tury; he sees it taking place on the perimeter 
of the industrialized world—in Asia, in 
Africa, and in Latin America. 

I think we can agree with him on that. 

Let us examine why. 

We can begin by reminding ourselves that 
the Communist mind is a curious combina- 
tion of ideological rigidity—and tactical sup- 
Pleness. 

The Communist mind is, at one and the 
same time, philosophically closed—and prag- 
Matically open, 

In the past half century we have witnessed 
an imaginative display of aggressive Com- 
munist tactics. 

The goal has always been the same: po- 
litical domination. But the path to that 
goal has often switched direction. 

In our own lifetime, Communist tactics 
have ranged through a broad and brutal 
Spectrum; everything from outright occupa- 
tion by the Red Army in Eastern Europe— 
through conventional aggression in Korea 
to the guerrilla operations in Greece, Malaya, 
the Philippines, and now in Vietnam. 

Communist tactics have sometimes fo- 
mented revolutions, and at other times have 
Captured those initiated by others. 

Communist tactics have learned to be as 
Much at home with legal means, as with 
illegal means; with sophisticated societies, 
as with primitive ones; with rightist dicta- 
tors, as with leftist demagogs. 

Thus, if one surveys the total Communist 
Movement of the past half century, one can- 
not fail to be struck with a profound bit of 
irony; that the Communists in their ultimate 
view of history are almost insufferably dog- 
Matic and doctrinaire. But in their efforts 
to manipulate that history, they are almost 
incredibly pragmatic and practical, 

What, then, is our answer to the Com- 
munist manifesto of Mao Tse-tung, as writ- 
ten by Lin Piao? 

First, our answer is that we agree that the 
“focus” of the challenge lies, at the moment, 
in Vietnam, 

But the Government of Vietnam and the 
United States will not be defeated by Com- 
munist aggression from the North. We will 
Continue our support of the people of South 
Vietnam until a just and reasonable settle- 
Ment is reached—whether by agreement at 
& conference table or by a cessation of the 
aggression, as in Malaysia, the Philippines, 
and Greece. 
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Second, we agree with Mao that the lands 
arching across the southern half of the 
globe—Asia, Africa, and Latin America—are 
to play a decisive role in the future of 
humanity. : 

But we disagree that their role is to be 
the hapless victims of Communist externally 
directed so-called wars of national libera- 
tion. On the contrary, we believe that these 
nations desire to remain fully and freely 
themselves—uncoerced by subversion stage- 
managed and supplied from without. We 
believe that these nations desire, with wis- 
dom and dignity, to seek their own national 
progress in their own national way, And 
we stand ready to assist them to do precisely 
that. 

Third, we agree that Mao's clear intent is 
that his brand of communism should even- 
tually surround, encircle, and finally cut off 
and defeat western Europe and the United 
States. 

But we disagree that that is going to hap- 
pen. Our defenses are strong, and we re- 
main alert and ready for whatever the future 
may bring. But more important is the fact 
that the free nations of the world offer a 
better future for the individual, and a peace- 
ful path to that future. 

Finally, we agree with Mao that just as 
there are cities and countryside within na- 
tions, so the world at large—in its current 
uneven rate of technological advance—can 
be viewed as a series of industrialized centers, 
surrounded by a less-developed countryside. 

But we disagree that the historical process 
suggests that the global countryside will 
storm these centers, and put them to the 
torch of Communist insurgency. 

On the contrary, we believe that the his- 
torical process will be precisely the reverse; 
that the industrialized centers—the fortu- 
nate nations of the world—wili increasingly 
seek to bring to the countryside—to the 
poorer nations of the world—the very assist- 
ance and ‘skill that will help these nations 
to close the poverty-gap. And the rich na- 
tions will do this by measures that will share 
talents and resources—by measures that will 
increase. the self-confidence and self- 
reliance of the poorer nations to achieve their 
own self-sustaining political and economic 


growth. 

In the United States we issue no global 
manifestos. 

But we do indulge in one dream. We 
do entertain one grand vision. We do look 
to one great goal. 

We are dedicated to continuing the dia- 
log with the rest of the world that began 
in an obscure hall in Philadelphia on July 4, 
1776. 

The men in that hall were revolutionaries. 

The men in that hall did not believe that 
true political power can grow out of the 
barrel of a gun. They believed that true 
political power can grow only out of the 
people themselves—for that is precisely where 
it is; within each individual human being. 

Those men did not rant about class strug- 
gle. They said bluntly that all men are 
created equal. 

Those men did not theorize about a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. They proposed 
som far more explosive than that. 
They declared that all men had an inalienable 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

Those men in 1776 fused, primed, and set 
off a political explosion that has had more 
ultimate effect on society than all the dic- 
tators of history rolled into one. 

The fires of that revolution still burn in 
this country; and the sparks of that revolu- 
tion still fly, igniting the tinder of human 
aspiration all over this globe. 

One of the greatest challenges to this 
generation of Americans is to refine the for- 
mulas for creating the driving sparks; for cul- 
tivating the leadership talent; for unleashing 
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and organizing the earth's bountiful natural 
resources; for breaking down the out-of-date 
barriers to progress, throughout the world. 
We have an enormous challenge to perfect 
the formulas to do all of these things to per- 
mit what Lin Piao calls the countryside to 
find their way up the rocky path. 

We must meet that challenge. 

We must offer the more durable stuff of 
true, creative revolution. 

Lin Piao’s statement of Communist China's 
goals for the world is 18,000 words long. 

President Johnson has summed up our 
goals for the world in three simple sentences: 

Our own freedom and growth have never 
been the final goal of the American dream. 
We were never meant to be an oasis of liberty 
and abundance in a worldwide desert of dis- 
appointed dreams. Our Nation was created 
to help strike away the chains of ignorance 
and misery and tyranny wherever they keep 
man less than God means him to be. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is for you and 
me—and all of us on this small, whirling 
planet—to insure that this forecast will 
prevail. S 


Probing the Klan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1965 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is wel- 
come news that tomorrow the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
will begin public hearings on the Ku 
Klux Klan. Communism is not the only 
threat to our form of democratic govern- 
ment, and it is high time to remove the 
shroud of secrecy which has surrounded 
the activities of this infamous organiza- 
tion. 

The latest example of Klan influence is 
the jailing in Crawfordville, Ga., of a 
Negro civil rights photographer, Mr. Brig 
Cabe of Bloomfield, N.J., on a charge of 
possession of fireworks. He was held for 
2 days on a $500 bond until his release 
was ordered by a Federal court. Yet the 
Ku Klux Klan member who was charged 
with assault on Mr. Cabe was immedi- 
ately released on $100 bail. It is shock- 
ing to see the victim of an unprovoked 
assault such as this treated more as a 
criminal than the man who assaulted 
him. A fine editorial in today’s Newark 
Evening News discusses the importance 
of this investigation to determine the 
harm done the Nation by the Ku Klux 
Klan, and under unanimous consent, I 
place it in the Record at this point. 
|From the Newark Evening News, Oct. 18, 

1965] 
PROBING THE KLAN 

The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee is scheduled to begin public hearings 
this week in its investigation of the Ku Klux 
Klan. President Johnson called for the in- 
quiry in a televised address last March after 
the slaying in Alabama of Mrs. Viola Liuzzo 
of Detroit, a civil rights worker. 

Legislation to bring the Klan at last under 
effective control of law will depend on the 
committee’s findings. Congressional action 
against the organization, which Mr. Johnson 
called the “hooded society of bigots,” may 
have a better chance in 1965 than it had in 
1924 when the efforts of Senator Oscar W. 
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Underwood, of Alabama, ended with the Klan 
hounding him out of politics. 

Current chairman of the House Investigat- 
ing Committee is also a southerner, Repre- 
sentative Epwin E. Wm of Louisiana who 
says the Klan is “incompatible with Ameri- 
canism.” 

If the Klan is to be outlawed, it is appro- 
priate that the move be led by a southern 
legislator who has first-hand knowledge of 
the injury the Klan has done to the Nation, 
particularly the South. 


FPC Disavows Intention To Regulate 
Retail Electric Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. MOSS, Mr. Speaker, there re- 
cently appeared in Drew Pearson's 
column a report that the FPC is plan- 
ning to regulate retail rates of electric 
power companies, which are, of course, 
now within the sphere of state regulatory 
agencies. When I saw that report, I 
promptly contacted the FPC to ascertain 
whether the report was true. 


The Commission disavows any such 
intention. It appears that the mis- 
understanding as to the Commission's 
position resulted from a request by the 
Office of Emergency Planning that FPC 
assist OEP in developing a rate stabiliza- 
tion program in the event of a serious 
national defense emergency—such as 
nuclear war. The Commission, however, 
told OEP that any plan for regulating re- 
tail electric rates during such an emer- 
gency should be coordinated with the 
various state regulatory agencies, and, 
that the FPC’s role would be limited to 
the wholesale rate sphere in which the 
FPC has, of course, considerable ex- 
perience. 

In order to eliminate further mis- 
understanding, the Acting Chairman of 
the Commission has restated FPC’s posi- 
tion in a letter he recently sent to the 
National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners, and to the head 
of each State regulatory commission. 
The Acting Chairman’s letter, and the 
attachment thereto, will be of interest 
to the Congress. Therefore, I include 
them at this point in the RECORD. 

Avcusr 5, 1965. 
Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, s 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: You have asked me 
to explain a draft agreement prepared by the 
Office of Emergency Planning for joint ac- 
tion with the Federal Power Commission 
which has been represented to you as con- 
templating an extension of FPC activities 
into the retail electric rate sphere, now the 
exclusive province of the State regulatory 
agencies. I can assure you that the Com- 
mission contemplates no such expansion. 
On the contrary, we did not agree to the 
draft contract proposed by OEP and in- 
formed it that we could best assist OEP in 
executing its retail rate program by bring- 
ing it in touch with State commission per- 
sonnel. 
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The draft in question was prepared by the 
OEP staff as a suggested contribution by 
the FPC to the stabilization program in 
the event of a serious national defense 
emergency (such as a nuclear war sit- 
uation). After submission of the OEP draft, 
the Commission staff met with OEP repre- 
sentatives on June 18, 1965, and explained 
to them the myriad of retail rates in effect 
throughout the country and the need for 
planning any stabilization program for 
retail electric rates in conjunction with local 
regulatory bodies. While FPC is ready to 
contribute our experience in the wholesale 
rate sphere to the national emergency ef- 
fort, as I have stated, we made clear that 
any plan for regulating retail rates in an 
emergency should be coordinated with the 
State commissions. 

The Federal Power Commission has at 
no time sought to extend its peacetime re- 
sponsibilities to the regulation of electric 
retail rates. We have of course indicated 
our readiness to contribute our experience 
to emergency planning and we assume that 
when State and local bodies are asked to 
do the same they will respond in a similarly 
affirmative manner. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH C. SWIDLER, 
Chairman. 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., October 14, 1965: 

Hon. James A. LUNDY, 

President, National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Presment: We write to correct 
recent suggestions that the Federal Power 
Commission seeks to supplant the retail rate 
responsibilities of the State commissions. 
We have no such intention. The misun- 
derstanding grows out of requests by the 
Office of Emergency Planning for FPC as- 
sistance in developing a rate stabilization 
program in the event of a national holocaust. 

The circumstances of our discussions 
with the Office of Emergency Planning were 
set forth in the Commission's letter of 
August 5, 1965, to Senator Warren G. Mac- 
NusoN, the chairman of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee. A copy of that letter 
is enclosed for your information. 

As the letter makes clear, the Commis- 
sion suggested to OEP that any plan for 
regulating retail rates in a wartime emer- 
gency should be coordinated with the State 
commissions. 

The Federal Power Commission has at no 
time sought to extend its peacetime re- 
sponsibilities to the regulation of retail 
rates. We have of course, indicated our 
readiness to contribute the Commission's 
experience to emergency planning and we 
assume that when State and local bodies 
are asked to do the same they will respond 
in a similarly affirmative manner. 

Sincerely, 
Davin S. BLACK, 
Acting Chairman. 


Dangers of the Consular Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday I inserted an article by 
Columnist Harry E. Dembkowski of the 
Polish American in the Recorp because 
I felt his comments on the dangers of 
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the proposed consular convention with 
the Soviet Union should be brought to 
the attention of the Members. Mr. 
Dembkowski has written another article 
on this subject, and I insert it in the 
Recorp as well: 
DANGERS OF THE CONSULAR TREATY 
(By Harry E. Dembkowski) 

In keeping with its practice of steam- 
rolling legislation through Congress, it would 
not be surprising, come next year, to witness 
an attempt by the Johnson Administration 
to force the Senate’s ratification of the con- 
sular treaty without adequate discussion or 
debate—or without adequate national dis- 
cussion and debate. Before that time, there- 
fore, it is important that the treaty’s pro- 
visions—and dangers—be made known to all 
concerned. — 

Last week we explored the background of 
the consular treaty. Today we will discuss 
some of the many reasons why the treaty, 
although proposed in the name of “peaceful 
coexistence,” is undesirable and, in fact, 
poses a threat to the Nation. 

The most serious flaw in the treaty—and 
the major source of controversy—is that it 
goes far beyond established precedence and 
makes an unjustifiable concession to the 
Soviet Union. It grants diplomatic immu- 
nity to the Soviet consulate employees that 
would. be stationed in this country (and to 
the Americans stationed in Russia) thereby 
exempting them from arrest and prosecution 
of whatever crimes—including espionage— 
they might commit. This is a right which 
no other nation, not even our allies—has 
been granted. (Heretofore only embassy and 
United Nations’ employees have enjoyed dip- 
lomatic immunity). 

The danger involved is obvious when one 
remembers that the Soviet Union employs 
even its diplomats for purposes of subversion 
and espionage. For example: 21 Soviet citi- 
zens have been discovered using their posi- 
tions at the U.N. for espionage purposes, and 
12 Soviet citizens employed in the Soviet 
Embassy in W. have been exposed 
as intelligence agents and expelled from the 
country. 

It is argued that this unusual concession 
is being offered to the Soviets because 
Moscow has conceded heavily on the ques- 
tion of American citizens who are detained 
in Russia. According to Russia's criminal 
code a person can be held incommunicado 
during an investigation for as long as 9 
months. Now, according to the treaty, U.S. 
authorities are to be notified of the arrest 
of Americans within 3 days and be given ac- 
cess to them within 4. 

But this Soviet “concession” should have 
been demanded long ago on a reciprocal 
basis since the United States has always 
accorded visiting Soviet nationals the ben- 
efit to our democratic criminal code (the 
right to consult an attorney when arrested, 
etc.) and, moreover, this matter is irrelevant 
to the consular question. 

It is also argued that the U.S. Embassy in 
Moscow is inadequate to meet all the respon- 
sibilities of protection and representation for 
visiting Americans and that consulates are 
therefore needed in various parts of that 
vast land. 

But consulates can perform their proper 
functions without the cloak of diplomatic 
immunity for its employees, as is the case 
in those many countries where the United 
States maintains consulates. 

There are further aspects to the matter. 
If Russia is granted diplomatic immunity 
other nations will demand and rightly so, 
that their consular staffs also be accorded 
that privilege. When it is remembered that 
some Communist countries already main- 
tain consulates here and would therefore 
benefit if the United States relinquished 
criminal] jurisdiction over all consular ofi- 
cials, the implications grow even darker. 
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This treaty is like Pandoras box. Once 
opened. it may prove impossible to close. 
Aside from the question of diplomatic im- 
munity the treaty contains other pitfalls. 
If the United States opens a consulate in 
any of the Soviet “Union Republics” of Esto- 
nia, Latvia, or Lithuania, this would amount 
as Congressman DERWINSKI has pointed out, 
to a de facto recognition of Russia’s incor- 
[poration of those Baltic countries, thus 
violating our long-standing refusal to grant 
XS prt to that blatant act of imperial- 


And if the United States opens any con- 
Bulates in the Ukraine or Byelorussia—both 

f these states have voting rights in the 

nited Natlons—we will be serving the ends 
of the Kremlin by recognizing its suprem- 
acy over the Soviet Union's non-Russian 
nationalities. 

A further threat is that Soviet consulates 
in this country could—and would—be used 
for purposes of blackmail, intimidation and 
extortion of Americans who have relatives 
living in the Soviet bloc. The consulates 
could also be used as staging grounds for the 
disruption of anti-Soviet and anti-Commu- 
nist organizations. 

Tt should be obvious by now that the con- 
sular treaty is undesirable and dangerous. 
Come next year, we should carefully observe 
Which Senators vote for it. And come next 
fall when election time approaches, it might 
be wise to retire a goodly number of them. 


Great Strides in Education Expansion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 18, 1965 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I place 
in the Recorp a statement by President 
Nyerere of the Republic of Tanzania. 
Education is extremely important to the 
future of the newly developing nations of 
Africa and this statement shows that the 
African leaders are very much aware of 
the need of improving the educational 
system of their land. 

The statement follows: 

GREAT STRIDES IN EDUCATION EXPANSION 

We have made very great strides in educa- 
tion expansion in recent years. The number 
of children in primary schools has increased 
Considerably and is continuing to increase, 
Yet the greatest emphasis since self-govern- 
ment has been on the expansion of secondary 
School facilities and on the provisions of 
Places at universities and technical colleges, 
The results have been very good; since 1960 
the number of pupils entering secondary 
Schools has more than doubled and the 
number entering higher school certificate 
Courses has been increased four times. This 
we shall have more science graduates 
the higher school certificate from a 
Single school, Mkwawa High School, than we 
had from the whole of Tanzania in 1963. 


repea ö 

resent a great effort by the whole nation, 

and, of course, particularly by those who 
Work in the education field. 

The people of this country have encour- 

the Government to devote a very large 

of their resources to education, and 
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rifices necessary. But development of this 
magnitude does not only call for money. 
It calls for devoted and skilled men and 
women, both as organizers, administrators; 
and particularly as teachers. 

The whole of TANU and the Government 
is responsible for the decision to devote such 
a large proportion of our resources to the 
secondary school sector, but I want to use 
this occasion to pay a special tribute to the 
Minister for Education, Mr. Solomon Eliufoo, 
for the way he has taken charge of this re- 
sponsibility and implemented the broad 
policy decisions. Together with his staff at 
the Ministry of Education he has done a 
magnificent job in completely 
our educational system since independence, 
integrating it, creating a unified teaching 
service, devising a syllabus more in tune 
with the conditions in an independent re- 
public and, at the same time, bringing into 
being this great expansion of facilities. 

NATIONAL ABILITY 


In order to achieve all this, however, we 
have had to outrun our national ability to 
provide teachers. The small number of 
Tanzanians who have stayed manfully at 
their teaching posts despite other attractions 
have been carrying a very heavy load for the 
future of our country. I hope that all of us 
are conscious of our debt to them. 

At the same time it has been necessary for 
us to use large mumbers of teachers from 
other countries. Without this help none of 
the expansion we are so proud of would have 
been possible. At the university college, at 
the technical college, at all our secondary 
schools and even primary schools, our prog- 
ress has been made possible because of 
teachers from countries abroad—particu- 


for their help, and we hope that many of 
them will stay with us for a long time to 
come, 

But it would be absurd for us to continue 
to rely on expatriate teachers to man our 
educational system. It is one thing to re- 
ceive help in overcoming the inheritance of 
educational neglect; it would be another 
thing to imagine that this help excuses us 
from taking steps to fulfill our own 
needs in the future. We must educate and 
train our own teachers at all levels as rapidly 
as possible. The teachers college we are 
opening today is one of the steps which are 
being taken to achieve that aim. It is not 
the only one. As you know, major new 
building works are in preparation at Moro- 
goro, Marangu, Mpwapwa, and Butimba, as 
well as smaller expansion schemes at other 
more junior teachers colleges. All these 
developments are urgently needed and we are 
especially appreciative of the help which 
countries abroad are giving us in this fleld. 
By helping to make it possible for us to train 
our own teachers, donor countries are helping 
us to achieve our major aim of eventually 
standing on our own feet. 

In the case of this college here at Dar es 
Salaam it is America to whom we are in- 
debted, and I welcome this opportunity to 
express our appreciation. It is because of an 
AID loan of £338,000 that I am able to open 
this building today, and this is a loan which 
carries only nominal interest rates and has a 
long repayment period. Because of this loan 
we now have 142 students at the college here, 
and next year we expect to be able to accom- 
modate 280 students. The buildings are very 
attractive and also well designed for the work 
which will be done in them, The architects, 
Messrs. French and Hastings, and the build- 
ers, Messrs. V. M. Chavada, Ltd., are to be con- 
gratulated on their work, as are all the other 
people in the Ministry and among the staff of 
this college who have contributed ideas and 
supervision. 

Finally on this subject, I would like to pay 
tribute to Mr, Organ and his colleagues whose 
work on the landscaping and gardens hag in- 
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sured that even at this early stage the college 
campus is attractive. I hope that everyone 
will cooperate to maintain and improve still 
further this high standard. 

Buildings by themselves, however, are not 
very much use. This college is already able 
to make a contribution to our teaching re- 
quirements because since September 1962 we 
have had the services of specialists from Kent 
State University, U.S. A., in the planning and 
teaching at the college. It is this help which 
has made it possible for the college to expand 
from 25 students in 1959 to the present num- 
ber. In addition these expert visitors have 
contributed very much to improving the 
quality of the training given to teachers both 
here and elsewhere in Tanzania. 

I am told that the Kent State University 
team is now gradually returning home. 
They are doing so because at the same time 
as they were working here their colleagues 
in their home college were Tan- 
zanlans in the skills necessary—and these 
Tanzanians are now to return 
home. By this time next year, therefore the 
Tanzanian counterparts of the experts we 
have been using will have entirely replaced 
the Kent State University personnel. Let 
me use this opportunity to say how much we 
appreciate this planned and organized 
scheme of training, and also that we hope 
the individuals who have been staying with 
us will not completely sever their connec- 
tions with Tanzania. I would add that, on 
their return to America, we also hope they 
will be able to spread understanding of what 
we are trying to do in Tanzania. 

The facilities in both staff and equipment 
which have been available at this 
have made it natural that this should be the 
center for advanced teacher training work, 
and for the introduction of new courses. 
Not only do we have a large number of peo- 
ple here being trained as grade A teachers— 
that is those who have obtained school cer- 
tificates—but we have also introduced here 
the first course for education officers grade 
III. Only 17 students instead of the 40 we 
were hoping for have come forward to take 
this first course for ex higher school certifi- 
cate teacher training; but I am sure this 
number will increase rapidly as secondary 
school students realize that after the higher 
school certificate they can enter a course for 
training in secondary school teaching up to 
form IV without obtaining a degree. 

I certainly hope this is the case. In my 
experience few things 


citizens of our country so that they may 
learn to appreciate and develop their own 
potentialities for service. Good teaching is 
hard work. Let those who doubt this try 
to become an effective teacher. But it is 
also a very honorable profession and its 
members richly deserve their high status in 
our society. I hope that Tanzania will con- 
tinue to accord to its teachers the very high- 
est respect. A nation which fails to do this 
is like a family in which no respect is shown 
to the parents, an attitude which is clearly 
incompatible with our traditional society, 
and with the socialist society we are now 
building. 

In return for this respect, and indeed to 
earn it, what is it that the teachers of Tan- 
zania have to do? They have to transfer to 
the children of this country certain skills 
and certain basic facts about our country 
and the world. Equally important, they 
have to encourage their pupils to develop a 


Face as part of a developing continent. It 
is no use the teachers giving to their pupils 
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the answers to the existing problems of our 
nation. By the time the pupils are adults 
the problems will have changed. Instead 
they have to develop among their pupils a 
“problem-solving capacity”—an ability to 
think, to reason, and to analyze the skills 
and the information they have acquired, and 
thus create new ideas and new solutions to 
new problems. 

Work of this nature requires from the 
students of this college a high degree of ap- 
Plication in their work; a high degree of 
confidence in themselves, and also a desire 
for service. They are being asked to incul- 
cate attitudes of service and attitudes of in- 
quiry into the minds of the young. They 
will only be able to do this If they adopt 
such attitudes themselves and if their char- 
acter is above reproach. 


ACTIONS NEEDED 


While you students are here at this new 
college you will have to show by your ac- 
tions that you realize you are being given 
an opportunity to train in the most modern 
and the best-equipped teachers’ college in 
the country. You must look after the fa- 
cilities you have been given so that those 
who come after you will also be able to 
benefit from them. You must also be ready 
when necessary to assist in the manual work 
of sweeping and cleaning, and in maintain- 
ing the grounds of the college. You must 
recognize that the highest standards will be 
demanded from you in your work. Idleness 
or indifference would be inappropriate at 
this place, and I am sure that none of you 
will make it necessary for the principal to 
carry out his duty of severe disciplinary ac- 
tion against anyone who indulges in these 
two habits. In fact, we expect students at 
the Dar es Salaam Teachers’ College to de- 
velop a sense of professional pride which 
influences your behavior and your whole at- 
titude to work. I consider it essential, for 
example, that some of your allowance should 
be spent on the purchase of those items of 
equipment which a good teacher must al- 
ways have by him—such things as reference 
books, mathematical instruments, and the 
scissors, selotape, and other things needed 
for visual aids. You should not expect gov- 
ernment to provide such tools for you in 
addition to your allowances; and when you 
leave this college you should possess, as 
your own, the things which every teacher 
needs if his work is to be done properly 
wherever he is. 

PROBATION PERIOD 

When students from this and other col- 
leges have graduated they have a 2-year 
probationary period before being confirmed 
in the unified teaching service. This period 
will be a testing one during which young 
teachers may be challenged to the full. In 
particular they may be appointed to any 
school in the country, wherever the need 
is greatest. I am sure that the graduates 
of Dar es Salaam Teachers’ College will not 
fiinch from this duty. 

Indeed I believe that some—and I hope 
many—of the students here will go further 
and volunteer to serve their probation as 
members of the national service. If they do 
so, they will recelve the normal 3-month 
national service training, and then, as serv- 
ice men and women, they will teach wher- 
ever they are required, under the normal 
inspection conditions, thus completing the 
practical aspects of their training as usual. 

Your Excellencies, I have spoken for 
longer than J intended and still not said all 
the things there are to say. I can only men- 
tion In passing the Swahili workshop, which 
will take place here shortly, despite my very 
great personal interest in improving the 
teaching of our national language. And I 
have not mentioned either our financial needs 
for phase II of the building program here, 
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which will call for another £127,000. But 
perhaps it is better that we concentrate to- 
day on expressing our appreciation of the 
loan we already have and on rejoicing in the 
fine buildings before us. 


[From the East Africa Nationalist, July 26, 
1965] 
‘THE NATION'S TEACHERS 


In her fight against ignorance the United 
Republic of Tanzania has made great strides, 
and the opening of the Teachers’ College at 
Chang’ombe by President Nyerere last Satur- 
day underscores this achievement. 

Students who are, and will be, privileged to 
attend this college will receive training in 
the most modern methods of the science of 
education by a band of devoted tutors, indig- 
enous and expatriate. The country has a 
wise foresight of their Government and the 
generosity of Americans to thank for this 
very modern college. 

The eradication of ignorance is only one 
front, and members of the teaching profes- 
sion the vanguard, in the war against back- 
wardness; for a nation of ignorant men and 
women cannot wage a successful war against 
disease, nor that against poverty; teachers 
therefore play a very key role in the overall 
plans of our development, and they deserve 
the highest respect of the nation, as rightly 
pointed out by the President. All our 
schemes to raise our people's standard of liv- 
ing will literally come to nought if we do 
not strengthen our teaching manpower. All 
manner of skilled personnel—planners, econ- 
omists, engineers, doctors, lawyers—must in 
the first instance depend, for preparation for 
their skills, on teachers. It is therefore 
fitting that expansion of training facilities 
is provided for in the 5-year development 
plan, 

The ordinary man or woman could be for- 
given for not knowing exactly what a teacher 
goes through, what responsibilities he carries 
and how public his failure can be if he does 
not deliver the goods. But the Government 
does, and does so in no uncertain manner, for 
the cabinet is graced by the presence of some 
ex-teachers. That perhaps explains the 
emphasis correctly placed on the production 
of more and better teachers. 

At a time when we were fighting colonial- 
ism it was necessary that we mobilize all our 
forces irrespective of our training; for some 
time after we had won our independence it 
was equally inevitable that in adjusting the 
administration some teachers should move 
into more lucrative jobs in the higher eche- 
lons of the civil service; but this was no more 
than a necessary evil; it was a severe drain 
on the teaching profession. It is therefore 
proper that the Government should now 
make good that loss. 

Government should at this stage try to 
attract none but the best brains into the 
training colleges. Time there was when any- 
one was good enough to be a teacher, with 
the result that not only was the profession 
diluted, but a psychological situation was 
created whereby the teaching profession 
was a pis aller. This was most unfortunate 
because it meant that the best brains went 
elsewhere, and only when studenta failed 
to qualify for entry into other professions did 
they go in for teaching. 

In the new and sovereign Tanzania this 
need not be so because our own people de- 
cide which are the priorities In our develop- 
ment plans. It will be a long time before 
we can produce our economists and engineers 
by pressing a button, and until we reach 
that happy state we shall still need teachers. 
And whereas the respect accorded to teachers 
last Saturady is not grudged, we suggest 
respectfully that Government would do well 
to adjust the discrepancy in material reward 
between teachers and other professional per- 


sonnel of camparable standing. 
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The Key for Good Diving 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, with the 
first concrete signs that adjournment is 
in sight, many of our number are casting 
about for a place to take a well-earned 
vacation. For those who have not yet 
decided where they would like to spend 
this time, I offer a suggestion: consider 
Key West, Fla. 

Key West, the southernmost point on 
the continental United. States, offers a 
diversity of activities—there is something 
for everyone to do, see, and enjoy. For 
the fisherman there are abundant sup- 
plies of sailfish, marlin, dolphin, barra- 
cuda, bonito, and others in the immedi- 
ate vicinity. For the skindiver there are 
innumerable old shipwrecks to explore in 
waters that abound with living coral and 
over 600 species of tropical fish. For the 
nonsportsman or the individual just 
looking for a rest, there is the city of 
Key West with its Old World charm and 
excitement. 


In the October issue of Skin Diver 
magazine, Mr. Don Groves has written 
a delightful article on the Florida Keys 
in general and Key West in particular. 
In the article, entitled “The Key for 
Good Diving,” Mr. Groves has fully cap- 
tured the activities available to all. For 
those who seek an adventure-filled ad- 
journment, I recommend this article and 
further recommend that they consider 
gracing the fair city of Key West with 
their presence. 

The article follows: 

Tue Key ror Goop Divine 
(By Don Groves) 

Want to dive in this country’s clearest 
and warmest waters? Care to swim in water 
that literally abounds with the remnants of 
old shipwrecks, living coral, and more than 
600 species of tropical fish? Looking for an 
interesting old world atmosphere combined 
in a thriving modern city where you can 
live cheaply and comfortably and still be 
located less than a day’s small boat distance 
from 12 ocean reefs? Perhaps you may be 
seeking the type of reefs where the depth of 
water is shallow enough to permit standing 
but where it also drops off to any depth one 
may desire? 

If by any chance these are just a few of 
the characteristics you would somehow like 
to have incorporated in your favorite “swim- 
ming hole”—then "go southernmost — young 
man. Go to the very southernmost tip of the 
United States that is—to Key West, Fla. 
There you will happily discover the greatest 
all-eround spot in this hemisphere for the 
skindiver. Moreover, you will also find the 
finest and biggest little city on an island 
anywhere. 

Sunny, picturesque Key West, located only 
90 miles from Havana, Cuba, uniquely retains 
its nicely blended mixture of tranquil Cuban, 
West Indian, and Bahamian lore right in the 
midst of an influx of tourists, artists, writers, 
as well as an important (21,000 man) U.S. 
naval installation. 

Rich in its colorful history, this little city 
has the ability of recreating for the properly 
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attuned visitor more of the historic past than 
Perhaps any city of our country. 

It was here that John James Audubon 
painted his famous Florida Key birds; here, 
Lt. Robert E. Peary, subsequent discoverer 
of the North Pole, helped rebuild a naval 
wharf; here, Ernest Hemingway wrote his 
most famous works (“Winner Take Nothing,” 
“Green Hills of Africa,” To Have and Have 
Not,” “Snows of Kllamanjaro, and For 
Whom the Bell Tolls”); here, Jose Marti 
worked and inspired many to the cause of 
Cuban liberty, and here untold others— 
heads of state, poets, playwrights, artists, 
and yes—skindivers have walked its jas- 
mine-scented streets bearing names such as 
Grunt Bone Alley, Poorhouse Lane, Truman, 
Eisenhower, Roosevelt, and Whitehead. 

Some of these same skindivers, inciden- 
tally, were in Key West in the first place to 
Teceive training at the U.S. naval underwater 
swimmers school. This activity was founded 
in 1954 to train naval personnel in the use of 
scuba. Scuba training at this ideal location 
of Key West is a primary mission of the 
school which takes pride in the quality of its 
training and in the diving competence of its 
graduates. In addition to training basic 
divers the school also provides the same 
scuba indoctrination to UDT frogmen 
trainees and explosive. ordnance disposal 
students who are selected for training not 
only from the Navy but also from the Marine 
Corps, Army, Air Force, special forces, Coast 
Guard and certain civilian organizations. 

Speaking of civilians brings up the fact 
that Key West might easily be referred to 
as the fishing capital of the world. At least 
this is the opinion of the countless happy 
Spear and tackle fishermen who have visited 
and fished in Key West. 

At Key West many charter boats troll off- 
shore daily for such gamefish as sailfish, 
Marlin, wahoo, tuna, dolphin, kingfish, am- 
berjack, barracuda, bonito and many others. 
(Fees for such charters usually range from 
$60 to $70 per day with all bait and tackle 
furnished. 


Smaller light-tackle boats fish the pro- 
tected waters of the outer islands, reefs, and 
bays for bonefish, tarpon, permit, barracuda, 
trout, jacks, ladyfish, mackerel and others 
(at 650 per day, also with all bait and tackle 
‘urnished.) 


f i 
Party boats capable of carrying up to 50 
Persons are available for bottom fishing 
around shoals, wrecks, and reefs, where a 
great variety of species are caught, including 
big jewfish, sharks, grouper, snapper, jacks 
and others. The fee is $6.25 per person, in- 
Cluding bait and handline. Rod and reel 
may be rented for $1. The party boats leave 
Garrison Bight daily at 10 a.m. and return 
around 4:30 p.m. 

Ed Ciesinski is the only Key West captain 
Who operates his own diesel twin cruiser 
charter boat, Swim/fin II, both for fishing and 
skindiving excursions. Ed, a nationally 
known skindiver of over 33 years experience 
and the country’s first skindiving guide, is 
Probably the man most familiar with the 
Coral reef formations and the underwater 
topography around Key West. Commenting 
and describing the skindiving possibilities 
in the area, Ciesinski says, “if there is a better 
Place for the skindiver anywhere—I sure 
don't know about it and I’ve been around 
in this game now for over 30 years.” 

“Actually within the close vicinity of Key 
West there are 12 reefs on the edge of the 
gulf stream. These are shallow enough to 
stand on them and they drop off into the 
blue to just about any depth you care to 
dive, Moreover, on the reefs are three small 
sand islands which are ideal for beach comb- 
ing and shore-bound skindiving. On one 
island there is a 109-foot lighthouse where 
& topside view can be photographed of the 
Surrounding reefs in clear and colorful water. 

“The most beautiful fish and coral are 
found in shallow depths from 1 foot to 10 
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feet. The clearness of the water around our 
reefs allows one to see, under ordinary con- 
ditions, to depths of 40 feet, under ideal con- 
ditions, over 70 feet. Remnants of old 
wrecks encrusted in coral may be seen on 
the reefs, including granite ballast rocks from 
old-sailing vessels. If possible to have choice 
of seasons for diving, spring and summer 
months are ideal. 

“At Dry Tortugas, a 100-square-mile na- 
tional park, is the last salt water virgin ter- 
ritory left in the United States for the skin- 
diver. 

“Locally there are over 600 species of tropi- 
cal fish, among the most abundant fishing 
grounds found in the country. Spearfishing 
1 mile away from Highway U.S, 1 is allowed in 
the lower half of Monroe County, from Grey- 
hound Key to Key West. Aboard my boat, 
the Swim Fin II, conservation is practiced 
under sportsman’s rules. It's possible for 
experienced divers to spear fish such as jew- 
fish (sea bass) from 50 to several 
hundred pounds each, generally in the spring 
and summer months.” 

Asking a diving charter boat captain like 
Ed or a knowledgeable diver like “Captain 
Red” Heironimus, who owns Captain Red's 
Sportsman’s Shop in Key West, to divulge 
their favorite diving sports where water is 
usually clear when other water is not, is 
about like asking the president of an indus- 
trial company to release all the proprietary 
manufacturing details of some unique prod- 
uct that his company makes, Such things 
just aren't done as you well know. Every 
diver has a favorite spot that he wants to 
keep to himself or to a select few. 

However, around Key West while, of course, 
some locations are better than others, the 
problem of knowing or easily finding out by 
trial where to swim is not too difficult to 
solve. Perhaps a few of the somewhat choicer 
diving spots around Key West might be listed 
as follows: 

Sand Key Light (744 miles southwest of 
Key West): Especially good spot for under- 
water photography. 

Marquesas: Located about 25 miles west of 
Key West, these inlands offer an excellent 
base for all skindiving activities. 

American Shoals: A reef some 8 miles from 
Sugar Loaf Channel, 

Looe Key: A sunken coral reef which lies 
some 5 miles south of Big Pine Key on the 
Atlantic side. This key was named for an 
English ship which ran aground in 1744 with 
another ship in tow, Skindivers can still 
bring up cannon balls and other mementos 
of the two ships. Terrific spot for coral and 
lobster and underwater photography. 

Boca Chica Beach: Near Boca Chica Naval 
Air Station. 

Western Dry Rocks: 8% miles southwest of 
Key West. 

Eastern Dry Rocks: 7 miles south-south- 
west of Key West. Especially good place for 
live shell specimens. 

Boca Grande Key: This area includes a 
number of wrecks including a World War II 
destroyer. 

Dry Tortugas: About 70 miles west of Key 
West. U.S. national park area—no spear- 
fishing on any of the five reefs in the area. 
Great underwater visibility, 

Western Sambo: 9 miles southeast of Key 
West. Lots of live coral and shells around 
the 1-mile long reef. 

Now at this point if you have your mask, 
snorkel, fins and other belo packed 
and are about to take off for Key West, let it 
be said that the average visitor to Key West 
(population 55,000) can best select his own 
lodgings, restaurants and places of diversions 
right there on the site. In this way he can 
best suit his own pocketbook and other 
requirements. From my own experience 
when I go there—I go to do some good serious 
diving, fishing, and relaxing. I let my beard 
grow—wear bermudas and a T shirt—and in 
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general let the wonderful warm sun and water 
take over. “Mom” and “Pop” Casellas, who 
own a modest apartment building, the 
Casablanca Apartments, on South Duval 
Street, see to it that the very reasonably 
priced apartment they rent my wife and I is 
kept clean and neat and that we are not 
bothered by anyone or anything. Find a 
place like that (and there are several) and 
then go to it for a vacation of good diving 
and relaxing that will bring you back time 
after time to Key West, the greatest all 
around spot in this hemisphere for the 
skindivers. 


The John Birch Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 18, 1965 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, in 
the last several weeks, you may have no- 
ticed that every national leader in the 
Republican Party has denounced and 
repudiated the John Birch Society. 

Tam sure that most people know what 
my own views on the extremist John 
Birch Society are. But because we have, 
in Kansas, a substantial number of ac- 
knowledged members of the Birch 
Society, plus a large number of people 
who think and talk and act like Birch 
Society members, I want to make my 
own position crystal clear. 

My position is that those people have 
no place in the Republican Party. For 
that matter, they have no place in Kan- 
sas politics, and no place in American 
politics. They have no program for the 
Republican Party, they have no program 
for Kansas, and they have no program 
for the United States of America. Their 
major program is fear and hate. 

Now, some people have said they know 
some good people who are members of 
the Birch Society. Good people? If 
they are good people, they had better 
get as far away from the Birch Society 
and from extremists who think and talk 
and act like Birchers, as they can. The 
Birch Society stands for the proposition 
that Dwight Eisenhower was an agent of 
the Communist conspiracy; that John 
Foster Dulles was a Communist involved 
in treason against America; that Amer- 
ica today is 60 to 80 percent Communist 
controlled and influenced, and they are 
still putting out the same kinds of stuff. 
For example, these people—these Birch 
members and people who act like Birch- 
ers—are now helping to foist on the pub- 
lic the book, “None Dare Call It Trea- 
son.” This is an extremist Birch-type 
warning of an imminent Communist 
takeover in the United States, and it 
ends up by urging its readers to join the 
Birch Society. 

To sum up, because of the substantial 
Birch membership and Birch-type activ- 
ity in Kansas, I want to make my posi- 
tion crystal clear. There is no place in 
the Republican Party either for Birch 
Society members or for people who act 
like Birchers. There is no place for 
these people anywhere in Kansas poli- 
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tics or in American politics. These peo- 
ple have no program for the Republican 
Party, no program for Kansas, and no 
program for the United States of Amer- 
ica. Their major program is hate and 
fear; and I, for one, will always be glad 
to stand up and be counted against hate 
and fear. 


On the Brighter Side 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 18, 1965 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, with all of 
the discouraging news that is current in 
the world, it serves as a tonic and elixir to 
devote a little time to the brighter side. 

With these words, the Sheboygan, 
Wis., Press editorially commented, Octo- 
ber 16, on the continued expansion of 
U.S. economy. 

I commend this thoughtful expression 


to my colleagues and request that the - 


editorial be printed in the RECORD: 
On THE BRIGHTER SDE 


With all of the discouraging news that 18 
current in the world, it serves as a tonic and 
elixir to devote a little time to the brighter 
side. Here we refer to the economy which is 
swinging into its 54th month of expansion. 
These 444 productive years have been unique 
in that the expansion period has been al- 
most uninterrupted and almost noninfla- 
tionary. Never before in U.S. economic his- 
tory has the country prospered for so long 
without general price increases. 

A United Nations report issued in Geneva, 
September 30, identifies the United States as 
the world's most dynamic economic power 
replacing Europe—in 1964. The reports pre- 
dicted that the trend would continue this 
year, with the United States acting as prime 
mover of world trade growth. The U.N. Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe Report said 
the increase in world production and world 
trade last year was “as great as in any year 
during the past two decades, not excepting 
the period of postwar recovery.” 

Gardner Ackley, chairman of the U.S. 
Council of Economic Advisers, on October 4 
told a San Francisco group that the growth 
pace of Soviet Russia's national output has 
fallen one-third during the past 5 years, 
while the U.S. rate has picked up by the 
same amount. The “absolute gap” between 
the rival economies has widened by a whop- 
ping $60 billion during that period. In a 
look ahead to 1970, Ackley, President John- 
son's top economist, sald that the gap will 
increase by another $60 billion in favor of 
the United States if present growth trends 
hold up. 

A less formal, but nonetheless accurate, 
indicator can be found in the “Help Wanted” 
section of the classified advertising pages in 
most any newspaper. Here at the Press, we 
are running more such advertisements than 
ever before, as area industries find their em- 
ployment offices in stiffer competition than 
their sales departments. 

We recall a threat by one Nikita Khru- 
shchev to “bury you,” predicting that Soviet 
production would outstrip that of the United 
States in 1970. Americans cooly interpreted 
the threat as a challenge to economic war. 
Their confidence appears to have been well 
Justified. 
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Continuation From Thursday— 
“Constellation” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
from 1845 to 1852 Constellation was in 
ordinary at Norfolk, Va. From 1853 to 
1855, the ship was rebuilt, an operation 
which included the addition of 12 feet to 
her length and changed her rate to a 22- 
gun sloop of war. 

She left Norfolk in August 1855 to serve 
with the Mediterranean Squadron and 
returned in June 1858, having logged 
29,227 miles. After guarding American 
merchantmen from unlawful search in 
waters off Cuba, she was decommis- 
sioned in August 1858. 

The split between North and South 
widened until a clash seemed inevitable. 
One of the main issues was the abolition 
of slavery. It was this issue that brought 
Constellation into the conflict. 

Placed back in service in June 1859, she 
became flagship of the African Squadron 
to assist in breaking up the slave trade. 
In the following three years she made 
prizes of three slave ships and liberated 
nearly a thousand slaves, who were 
transported to freedom in Monrovia. The 
Civil War brought her home in Septem- 
ber 1861, but she was soon dispatched to 
the Mediterranean, where she watched 
over Union merchant ships, guarding 
them from possible attack by Confed- 
erate cruisers and helping in the block- 
ade of Raphael Semme’s Confederate 
raider Sumter at Gibraltar. She re- 
turned to Hampton Roads by way of the 
Gulf Coast Blockading Squadron in May 
1864, then began a new career as receiv- 
ing and training ship, taking time out 
now and again for special missions. 

The Civil War ended the era of billow- 
ing canvas and wooden ships as the 
steamship came into its own. The thrill- 
ing sight of a cloud of canvas skimming 
the horizon became just a memory as 
more and more wooden hulks of once 
proud ships were permitted to rot on the 
beach. These is no place for sentiment 
in naval records, but it must have been 
great respect and admiration that saved 
Constellation from the fate of other sail- 
ing ships of the time. 

In 1871, the Navy returned the old 
veteran to active duty as a training ship 
at the Naval Academy. During the 
peaceful, happy years of her duty at 
Annapolis many of America’s future ad- 
mirals trained on her ancient decks. 
Twenty years passed on training duty 
before Constellation resumed her diplo- 
matic mission. Most important during 
this period was the part she played in 
transporting food to the starving people 
of Ireland during the terrible famine of 
1880. Thus to millions of people, both 
at home and abroad, the US. frigate 
Constellation had come to represent the 
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United States of America in war and 


peace. 

In 1894, Constellation went to New- 
port, R.I., on training duty once again. 
In 1914, she returned to Baltimore, to 
take part in the Star-Spangled Banner 
Centennial Celebration and, in 1926, 
cruised to Philadelphia to attend the 
Sesquicentennial Celebration of Amer- 
ican Independence. 

In the dark days of 1940, the memory 
of Constellation’s glory was dimmed by 
the clouds of war in Europe. She lay 
berthed at Newport, neglected and al- 
most forgotten. In those crucial early 
days of World War H. German subma- 
rines roamed the Atlantic in wolf packs 
like the Barbary Pirates of old. One of 
the men who knew and loved Constella- 
tion recalled that the American Navy's 
record of freedom and valor on the high 
seas started with this great ship. Per- 
haps the American people could again 
draw on those same resources of deter- 
mination and bravery in this new hour of 
trial. That man, who remembered was 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Com- 
mander in Chief of our Armed Forces. 
In a dramatic revival of naval tradition, 
President Roosevelt ordered the 143- 
year-old ship Constellation back into 
commission as flagship of the U.S. Atlan- 
tic Fleet. 

The record of America’s grand old 
champion of freedom is astounding. No 
other ship has amassed such a continu- 
ous record of participation in so many 
historic and significant events over 80 
great a period of time. Even in its 
present condition, this historic old ship 
inspires every visitor with the majesty 
and meaning of our past. Future gen- 
erations will draw the same sense of 
strength, dignity and determination 
from the Constellation as did our fore- 
fathers. As an official national historic 
shrine, the U.S. frigate Constellation is 
an eloquent symbol of American liberty. 

She must be preserved. 

IN THE NAME OF FREEDOM—RESTORATION 

PROGRAM 

In 1953, it appeared that the U.S, frig- 
ate Constellation, then berthed in Bos- 
ton, would be completely destroyed by 
the cumulative ravages of time coupled 
with a lack of Federal funds to preserve 
the old ship. 

The members of the Star-Spangled 
Banner Flag House Association of Balti- 
more, a patriotic, nonprofit organization, 
determined to protect and preserve this 
invaluable relic of the fight for freedom 
on the high seas. The Flag House Asso- 
ciation secured title to the ship from 
the U.S. Navy; then these patriotic citi- 
zens, by immediate and vigorous action, 
brought Constellation home to Balti- 
more in 1955. 

The Flag House Association then took 
the second step in the plan to preserve 
Constellation for future generations. 
This was the establishment of the Con- 
stellation restoration committee for the 
purpose of planning the restoration and 
raising the necessary funds. 

From 1955 to the present, funds have 
been raised principally through the sale 
of souvenir coins and outright gifts. 
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These limited funds have been used 
for general care, hull maintenance and 
essential interior repairs. The current 
national fund raising campaign is ex- 
pected to provide the funds required to 
complete the ship. 

This final restoration effort will be 
undertaken in six stages. 

First, primary hull repairs; second, 
Secondary hull repairs; third, masts, 
spars, riggins; fourth, interior restora- 
tion; fifth, fittings and detail, and sixth, 
dock facilities. 

Complete restoration will allow the 
U.S. frigate Constellation to travel to 
various ports in the United States and 
thus be made accessible to thousands of 
American schoolchildren. This grand 
old champion will then complete her 
final and greatest. mission—bringing the 
true meaning of the American heritage 
of freedom to the people she has served 
50 long and so well. 

U.S. FRIGATE “CONSTELLATION” 


The first warship built for the U.S. 
Navy to get to sea. 

The first ship of the U.S. Navy to de- 
feat an enemy man-of-war on the high 


China. 

The first U.S. Navy signal book, pre- 
pared by Captain Truxtun, was used on 
board Constellation. 

The longest record of total service of 
any U.S. warship. 


The only major American warship still 
= existence that saw action in the Civil 
ar. 


The only sailing ship in U.S. history to 
rd serve as flagship of the U.S. Atlantic 
eet. 


The first U.S. Navy regulations, writ- 
ten by Captain Truxtun for Constella- 
tion, are the basis of present day naval 
regulations. 

The US. frigate Constellation is the 


oldest ship in the world continuously 
afloat. 

Chester W. Nimitz, fleet admiral, 
US. Navy, national chairman, Con- 
stellation Restoration Committee: 

The U.S. frigate Constellation is perhaps 
the most important link that the U.S. Navy 
and the American people have with our early 
historic efforts to preserve our liberty. Your 
help is needed now to restore this great de- 
fender of freedom to her rightful position as 
& proud symbol of American determination 
to preserve justice and maintain indepen- 
dence. It is important to restore Constella- 
tion so that future generations of Americans 
may be inspired to the same great deeds of 
valor and bravery as those men who served 
and died on her decks. 


Arleigh A. Burke, admiral U.S. Navy, 
retired, national vice chairman, Con- 
stellation Restoration Committee: 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt once called 
the U.S. frigate Constellation “a ship of 
destiny.“ That this great ship has accom- 
Plished so much and survived so long does 
Seem a miracle. Part of the greatness of this 

old man-of-war may lie in the 
fact that her accomplishments in peace equal 
those of war. Her diplomatic missions and 
Peacetime activity in the protection of the 
People of Hawaii, relieving the famine 
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stricken in Ireland and ceaseless vigilance on 
the high seas are reasons enough for restora- 
tion. American can feel proud of this 
opportunity to help restore the US. frigate 
Constellation, America's “ship of destiny.” 


Mobocracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Washington Evening Star 
carried an editorial about my address 
to the National Fraternal Congress of 
America which provided me considerable 
personal satisfaction. 

While I am very grateful to the Star 
for its commendation of my remarks, I 
am even more inspired by the fact that 
the press is taking an ever-increasing 
voice in denouncing the rule of mob 
violence. 

Since the Star editorial appeared, I 
have had a very large number of re- 
quests for the text of my address to the 
National Fraternal Congress. With the 
permission of the House, I am taking 
this opportunity to include both the Star 
editorial and the text of my remarks 
which I hope my colleagues will find of 
interest. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial and address 
follow: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Oct. 7. 1965] 
RULE BY THE Mon 

Representative Puctnskr is an authentic 
liberal, a man whose credentials in this re- 
spect are not open to challenge. So it is of 
more than passing interest that he should 
speak out in such vigorous fashion against 
the mob in this country. 

The Chicago Democrat’s views were set 
forth in a talk to the National Fraternal 
Congress of America. And as one who has 
observed mob action in his own city, he is 


in a position to know what he is talking 
about. 

Recalling Abraham Lincoln’s warning that 
the real threat to our freedom will come not 
from abroad, but from within our own 
country, Puctnskr said: “The alarming 
growth and tendency in our Nation today 
toward what many of us call ‘mobocracy’— 
government by mob rule—should be of deep 
concern to all Americans. It is a growing 
tragedy that in our Nation governed by the 
most complicated system ever devised by 
man, there are those who turn to mob rule 
because they seek expediency based on im- 
patience and a desire to resolve all matters 
hastily, without concern for the percent of 
gains.“ 

Some 90 percent of the gains in the civil 
rights struggle during the past two decades, 
he said, have been made 


And “we have a right to question whether 
the great harm done to America * * * justi- 
fies mob rule and violence for the remaining 


10 percent of gains.” 

The Congressman said he was moved to 
speak out because of violence, and 
especially after the riots in Los Angeles. 
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But he was not alming at any single riot. 
His comments were directed to mob action 
in the North, South, East, and West; to 
violence on college campuses as well as in 
the streets. 

What is urgently required, in his opinion, 
is respect by all citizens for law and orderly 
procedures, And he suggested that if this 
is not forthcoming our own society will go 
the way of other great civilizations which 
have fallen to mob rule. 

These are things that very much need say- 
ing, and especially by men whose records in 
both public and private life are such that 
their motives cannot be impugned. 
Mosocracy—Amenica’s Most SERIOUS THREAT 

TO Democracy 

Gentlemen, in the 355 years since we de- 
cided to settle this unbellevably abundant 
continent, we have found comfort and 
strength in the fraternal concept of indi- 
viduals uniting for the greater stability and 
progress of the United States. 

By channeling constructive individual ef- 
forts to achieve common goals—whether it be 
debating a school bond issue, helping a 
bewildered immigrant understand that he, 
personally, could enrich America’s cultural 
heritage, or raising money for an urgently 
needed church or hospital—our fraternal or- 
ganizations remain one of our greatest 
triumphs. 

Our freedom has been expanded, protected, 
and preserved in large measure by the men 
and women who have recognized their re- 
sponsibilities to their country. 

In many communities throughout America 
today, however, this concept 18 
a subtle change. Rather than the old prin- 
ciple of rolling up your sleeves and plung- 
ing into a project with all your heart, today 
we find increasing numbers of people who 
permit themselves to be led, to be manipu- 
lated, to be virtually enslaved by those who 
preach the ancient, uncompromising doctrine 
of mob rule to achieve the ends which they 
proclaim worthwhile. 

In reviewing today how well we have pro- 


from without and he warned that if our 
freedom is ever to be destroyed, the destruc- 
tion will spring from among us. Lincoln 
said: 

“At what point shall we expect the ap- 
proach of danger? By what means shall 
we fortify against it? Shall we expect some 
transatlantic military giant to step the 
ocean and crush us at a blow? Never, Ali 
the armies in Europe, Asia, and Africa com- 
bined could not by force take a drink from 
the Ohio or make a track on the Blue Ridge 
in a trial of a thousand years. ; 

“At what point then is the approach of 
danger to be expected? I answer that if it 
ever reaches it must spring from amongst 
us. It cannot come from abroad. If destruc- 
tion be our lot, we ourselves must be the 
authors and the finishers. 

“As a nation of freemen, we must live 
through ali times or die by suicide. 


that prattles on her lap. Let it be taught 
in the schools, in the seminaries, and in 
the colleges. Let it be written in primers, 
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These words are as alive today as they 
were in 1838 when this Nation was threat- 
ened with destruction from within. 

The alarming growth and tendency in our 
Nation today toward what many of us call 
mobocracy—government by mob rule 
should be of deep concern to all Americans. 
It is a growing tragedy that in our Nation, 
governed by the most complicated system 
ever devised by man, there are those who 
turn to mob rule because they seek ex- 
Ppediency based on impatience and a desire to 
resolve all matters hastily, without concern 
for the rights of others. 

We are living in an era that tests the very 
strength and courage of our Republic. We 
need from our people today a depth of under- 
standing un in the history of this 
Nation. We have had too many examples in 
recent years of mobocracy—the most morbid 
enemy of constitutional government. 

Too often we associate mob rule and dem- 
onstrations with race conflicts and disturb- 
ances. It should be of deep concern to all of 
us that the mania for taking the law into 
their own hands is epreading today into 
many areas which have nothing to do with 
racial disturbances. The increasing violence 
of demonstrations on college campuses Is but 
one example of mob rule. 

Nowadays, the prevailing principle appears 
to be action, not thought. If one doesn't 
pick up a sign, or obstruct a roadway or lead 
a march for peace, or for war, for a soft pol- 
icy, for a hard-line policy, one is somehow 
un-American and uninvolved in the great 
issues of the day. To be law abiding is to 
be lackluster, by today's standards. 

It can be clearly shown that even in the 
civil rights struggle, 90 percent of all the 
gains made in this country within the last 
two decades have been made through the 
orderly processes of legislation and judicial 
review. We have a right to question whether 
the great harm being done to America and its 
image abroad justifies mob rule and violence 
for the remaining 10 percent of gains. 

It was the ancient Locrians who first gave 
meaning to freedom of speech, but at a price 
that most of us would not want to pay 
today. 

Under their system, any citizen could 
speak out on any subject in the village 
square provided, however, that a noose was 
first placed around his neck and if the crowd 
did not agree with what he said, he was 
promptly hanged. 

I hope the day will never come when the 
American people will be compelled to march 
in single cadence like the people behind the 
Iron Curtain or the Bamboo Curtain in Red 
China. I hope the day will never come when 
the people of this country will not be per- 
mitted to exercise their right to be different; 
to exercise their right to disagree. 

But I also hope the day will never come 
when the impatience with the seemingly 
slow-moving pace of our democratic process 
will overwhelm the people, and they will try 
to find more expedient ways of giving mean- 
ing to their views by mob rule or other 
violent changes. 

I have faith in our Constitution. I have 
faith in the democratic processes of this 
Nation. I have faith that the American 
people will take the trouble to learn the com- 
plex structure of the world situation today, 
and then with dignity and order manifest 
their views to their respective representa- 
tives. Great civilizations have fallen to mob 
rule. God grant that our land shall never 
meet this fate. 

By individual and collective self-discipline 
and an acceptance of the responsibilities 
which are an intrinsic part of true liberty, 
we give living meaning to a social order 
which we hope ultimately will inspire the 
entire world. 

When the day comes when we convince 
our neighbors on this small planet that we 
mean what we say and we practice what we 
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preach, war will no longer be accepted as 
inevitable among men and nations. 

We cannot, no matter how noble our dec- 
larations, expect men less blessed with the 
God-given resources we Americans have in 
such abundance, to resolve their problems 
without resorting to violence, if in our own 
Nation the principles of respect for the 
freedom and integrity of others is tested 
daily through unruly demonstrations and 
examples of mob violence and personal in- 
justice. 

Know it well—we Americans are being 
judged daily as a people and a Nation by 
every civilization on earth. There is no 
area of this world which is not keenly in- 
terested in our ability to make democracy 
work within our own borders. Our respon- 
sibility to one another and to the goal of 
universal peace is inescapable. 

There will be no peace—be it in India, 
Pakistan, Africa, Asia, or Latin America— 
when we are observed flouting respect for 
the law and the rights of others. Indeed, it 
is time we renewed our pledge to be our 
brother's keeper. 

No amount of social legislation, of concern 
with eradicating poverty as an inevitable 
condition of existence for certain of our 
countrymen, will blot out the effects of one 
example of violence and terror to achieve a 
stated goal, regardless of the goal. 

The price for participating in the settling 
and civilizing of America is hard work—and 
the reward is self-respect and a free human 
soul. 

By expanding the goals of human achieve- 
ment, let us bulld in the United States a 
lasting monument to the collective spirit 
of man. 

We have every tool, every resource avail- 
able to us. The most important ingredient, 
the mortar with which to bind our ideals 
into a unified whole, is individual responsi- 
bility. As Jean Jacques Rousseau said al- 
most two centurles ago: “Where is the man 
who owes nothing to the land in which he 
lives? Whatever the land may be, he owes 
to it the most precious thing possessed by 
man—the morality of his actions and the love 
of virtue.” 


Water Development Is Investment in 
Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, when Presi- 
dent Johnson recently signed the bill 
authorizing the Auburn Dam-Folsom 
South Canal project in California he 
spoke some wise words on the value of 
such multiple-purpose projects. An edi- 
torial in the October 11, 1965, Sacra- 
mento Bee points up the President’s 
views. 

The editorial follows: 

Water DEVELOPMENT Is INVESTMENT 
IN FUTURE 

President Lyndon B. Johnson clearly enun- 
ciated the value of planning and building 
water conservation projects’ when he spoke 
on the occasion of the signing of the bill au- 
thorizing construction of the $428 million 
Auburn Dam-Folsom South Canal unit of 
the Central Valleys project. 

The President declared: 

“I have never seen a dollar invested any- 
where in this Nation in water conservation, 
in multiple-use projects, that In a period of 
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even a decade didn't prove that it was good 
investment and would pay very high re- 
turns.” 

Johnson said the Auburn-Folsom project is 
& modern answer to an age-old problem of 
combating floods and wasted 
water for use in dry periods. He pointed out 
that had the big Auburn Dam been in exist- 
ence last year when the American River 
reached historic peaks in flow, enough water 
to serve the city of Sacramento for more than 
5 years could have been saved. 

In the 12 months preceding the signing of 
the Auburn Dam Dill, flood damages in the 
United States amounted to $1.25 billion. 
But this was Just part of the economic story. 
For instance, the waste of water because of a 
lack of conservation works was almost in- 
calculable. In northern California alone, 
enough water to meet the domestic and mu- 
nicipal and industrial demands of the en- 
tire Nation for a whole year poured unused 
into the ocean. 

This kind of waste, Johnson emphasized, 
is unn because the Nation has the 
capability to prevent disasters and conserve 
water for beneficial uses. 

Thus it is that the Auburn-Folsom project 
will not be the Jast such development under- 
taken my the Federal Government. Even 
now the planners are outlining additional 
water ventures which must be authorized if 
the demands of population growth and in- 
creased use of water are to be met wisely on 
the basis of sound investment in the future. 


Keep Klan Out of Illinois 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 18, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been revealed in the State of Illinois that 
the Ku Klux Klan intends to establish 
itself as an active organization. I can 
think of very few organizations which 
would be more harmful to the interests 
of all Illinois citizens. 

I understand that the Klan, organized 
recently in southern Wisconsin, has al- 
ready initiated a program of recruiting 
members in northern Illinois. I do not 
fear that the Klan will sway many Illi- 
nois residents, for there are few so gulli- 
ble or fearful who would be convinced by 
the Klan's faulty logic and its bigoted 
appeal. 

I submit the following editorial com- 
ment from the Chicago Daily News: 
From the Chicago Daily News, Oct. 18, 1965] 

Keep Kian Our or ILLINOIS 

The Daily News' Philip J. O'Connor reports 
in a current series a drive by the Ku Klux 
Klan to set up shop in Illinois and adjacent 
States. There is nothing to prevent anyone 
with the $15 initiation fee from Joining this 
century-old organization, provided, of course, 
that he doesn't happen to be a Negro, Cath- 
olle, Jew, “foreigner,” or radical! groups 
that the Klan historically despises. But it 
can be hoped that the eligibles who are ap- 
proached by the Klan recruiters will give 
some thought to the kind of club they're 
joining. 

We raise this warning because the un- 
pleasant fact is that Ilinois, like any other 
State, possesses a small population fringe 
that is perennially ripe for plucking by the 
professional hatemongers. These are, of 
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course, either the grossly uninformed (and/ 
or uninformable), or those with minds 
diseased with fear of “they.” 

They“ can be almost anybody different 
from themselves. They“ can be people of 
different pigmentation, different places of 
origin, different religion, different habits. 
The common trait invariably ascribed to 
“they” is a stealthy bid to “take over.” 

For the benefit of these gullible or fear- 
Tul ones, it needs to be recalled that the 
Klan from the outset had as its mission 
the terrorization of former slaves to deny 
them the right to vote; that its method 
Was and remains the device of ganging up 
on the unsuspecting and defenseless; that 
its record is studded with torture and kid- 
Map and murder; that its members this 
Year have systematically and enthusias- 
tically embellished that record. 

But essentially what should be remem- 
bered is that the Klan, in its hysterical fear, 
undertakes to supplant the regular agen- 
cies of law and order and to serve as judge, 
Jury, and executioner of those it condemns. 
If the Klan and the Klan philosophy ever 
were to prevail, that moment would mark 
the end of the American system and the 
American way of life. 

In short, there is more involved in this 
Tesurgence than fun and games, and we 
Share the dim view taken of the matter by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and the 
other agencies bearing the responsibility for 
Protecting America and its freedoms. 


Christopher Columbus Kraft 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 18, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Parade magazine, Sunday supplement to 
newspapers all over the country carried 
an article in their October 17 edition on 
My good friend Chris Kraft, the man 
behind the orbiting astronauts of our 
Manned space program. s 

Chris is a good example of the type of 
People we have in our program and con- 
Sequently one of the reasons for our 
Many successes. 

The article follows: 

Space Program's CHRIS Krarr: He STANDS 
Our IN A FIELD or STARS 
(By Fred Blumenthal) 

Houston, Tex—When our Gemini VI 
Spacecraft attempts soon to link up with an 
Unmanned rocket circling the earth at 17,000 
Miles an hour, two more astronauts will join 
the others who've gained worldwide fame. 
Yet sitting in relative obscurity making the 
life-or-death decisions in a control room 
here will be the same man who has directed 
Our orbital flights since the days when we 
were sending up chimpanzees. 

We've successfully sent many astronauts 
into space: Glenn, Carpenter, Schirra, 
Cooper, Grissom, Young, McDivitt, Conrad. 
But the awesome job of ground control has 
been left to the unique talents of Chris- 
topher Columbus Kraft. 

Others may get the headlines and the 
ticker-tape parades; he gets the responsi- 
bility. 

At 41, the salty, blunt-spoken, quick- 

Kraft is top man in a far-out field 
of human knowledge and adventure that 
Was still in the science-fiction stage as re- 
cently as his high school days in Hampton, 
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Va. As director of the U.S. manned space 
flight program, he commands the ground 
control teams of scientists and technicians 
that direct our orbiting spacecraft from lift- 
off to splashdown. 

Yet, although he is charged with a job 
with such worldwide ramifications, Kraft 
could pass unnoticed even here where the 
NASA Manned Spacecraft Center is head- 
quartered. Conservative in dress, he is me- 
dium good-looking, of medium height and 
build, with blue eyes and just-beginning- to- 
thin brown hair; he looks exactly like a 
modestly successful young business execu- 
tive. He might well be described as “Mr. 
Average.” 

The truth is that Chris Kraft possesses one 
of the keenest intellects in the entire space 
program, which is chock full of brilliant 
scientists, engineers, mathematicians, and 
assorted specialists in the enormous spec- 
trum of space disciplines. He stands out In 
a field of stars. 

Interestingly, Kraft is neither pilot, mathe- 
matician, scientist nor specialist in electron- 
los or celestial mechancis. He holds a degree 
in aeronautical engineering from 
Polytechnic Institute, and for 13 years he 
was a flight director in the aeronautical test 
program at Langley AFB research center. 
He himself compares his job to that of a 
symphony conductor— “IT can't play all the 
instruments, but I do know how I want the 
total effort to sound, and what to do about 
it if it doesn’t sound right.” But associates 
say his special gift is his ability to absorb— 
in a business where the margin for error is 
measured in micromillimeters and micro- 
seconds—the most complex technical infor- 
mation, analyze it and render a decision. 

NO NONSENSE 


The men around him regard him with 
awe, but there is no easygoing familiarity 
such as the astronauts enjoy among them- 
selves. A no-nonsense perfectionist, Kraft 
demands superior performance from his sub- 
ordinates as well as himself and can be 
brutally frank in criticizing failure. More- 
over, when he gives an order, he expects it 
to be obeyed. 

Thus, when Astronaut Edward White took 
his celebrated walk into space during the 
Gemini IV mission last summer, he enjoyed 
it so much that he was reluctant to return 
to the spaceship. Up from the Houston 


familiar businesslike voice. ] 
get back in,” Pilot James McDivitt was in- 
structed. White got back in. 

Similarly, during the second U.S. orbital 
fiight, Astronaut Carpenter was found to be 
using too much fuel in his first pass around 
the earth. Kraft snapped an order to the 
capsule communicator in voice contact with 
Carpenter's ship: “Tell him to go easy on 
the fuel or I'll pull him down early.” There 
was no need to repeat the order. 

At home, Kraft is equally plainspoken. 
Don't ask Chris a question unless you want 
a straight answer,” says his attractive wife, 
Betty Anne. “If I ask him how he likes a 
new dress I've bought, he tells me. And it's 
not always what I want to hear.” 

Chris and Betty Anne were high school 
sweethearts back in Hampton, Va., and Betty 
Anne recalls that on her first date she made 
him produce his driver's license to prove 
that he really was named Christopher Co- 
lumbus. He inherited the name from his 
father, who was born while the United States 
was celebrating the 400th anniversary of the 
discovery of the New World. Betty Anne 
concluded that two Christopher Columbuses 
in the family were enough. Their 13-year- 
Old son is named Gordon. But she relented 
slightly when their daughter came along. 
Now 10, she is called Kristi-Anne. 

Rare social evenings give Kraft an outlet 
for one of his lesser-known talents. He likes 
to work with his hands, and the surest way 
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for a guest to please him is to to ask for a 
complicated cocktail that has to be “built” 
from a wide variety of ingredients. “He 
doesn't mix a drink,” Betty Anne says, “he 
manufactures it.” 

Kraft has little time for other handiwork, 
however. He once set out to be an amateur 
carpenter, built a workbench in the base- 
ment, but a filght interrupted and he got no 
further. He still plays golf—he shoots con- 
sistently in the low 80's—and goes to an 
occasional ball game with young Gordon. 
Otherwise, he is a full-time man of space. 

He also gives a good deal of thought to 
the subject. He and his team, for example, 
have given much thought to the possibility 
of a space tragedy. He has discussed it per- 
sonally with the astronauts before each 
flight. Characteristically, he has laid it on 
the line. “If one of you becomes incapaci- 
tated—or worse—up there,” he has told them, 
“I don't want the able man to be a big hero 
and stay up there with his buddy.” Asked 
what we would do if an accident killed both 
crew members, he replies. “We've thought 
hard about that. Don't know the answer. 
If it ever does come to that, I guess you'd 
Just have to try to live with it.” 

PROGRAM IN DANGER 

Feeling that way, Kraft also resents the 
enormous publicity each space shot receives, 
particularly the moment-by-moment cover- 
age. lf, ultimately, there were an accident, 
he feels it would be of such momentous pro- 
portions that there would be great public 
outcry, a rash of investigations, and possibly 
the whole space program would be crippled. 

What makes Chris Kraft uniquely valuable 
to the multibillion-dollar project that aims 
at landing man on the moon by 1970 is not 
training or scientific knowledge, but the rare 
quality of command and the even rarer qual- 
ity of decision in an area where man has 
never before ventured. 

How did he arrive at this position of com- 
mand-decision in a fleld dominated by men 
of vastly greater scientific knowledge? 

Chris Kraft himself offers a modest answer: 

“I was in the right place at the right time, 
I was just lucky.” 

If, so, the astronauts whose lives ride on 
his decisions, must reckon themselves lucky 
too. 


Jack Valenti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 18 the distinguished columnist 
William S. White wrote a splendid article 
on Special Assistant to the President 
Jack Valenti which appeared in news- 
papers throughout the country, includ- 
ing the fine newspaper in my home city, 
the Newark Evening News. I am de- 
lighted that a journalist of Mr. White's 
high caliber has devoted time to the 
fair and objective analysis which Mr. 
Valenti’s work as a Presidential aid de- 
serves. 

Jack Valenti serves President Johnson 
tirelessly, quietly and with superb effec- 
tiveness. He seeks no praise or credit 
for the multitude of tasks he undertakes 
so competently. Yet despite the heavy 
burden of his White House work, I know 
from personal experience of his unfail- 
ing kindness and effort whenever he is 
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called upon for assistance or advise. I 
most heartily concur in Mr. White's trib- 
ute to “that extraordinarily able man of 
all work who is Jack Valenti.” Under 
unanimous consent, I place the article 
by William S. White in the Recor at this 
point: 

Vierrm or HOSTILE CLICHES: VALENTI DOES 
COMPETENT JOB IN THANKLESS PosT 
(By Wiliam S. White) 

An accumulation of 2 years of fatigue from 
what is surely the most brutally demanding 
job in the world is not only delaying— 
though not really threatening—the com- 
plete recovery of President Johnson from his 
surgical operation. 

It is also adding to the already heavy bur- 
dens borne by the President's staff people 
and to none more than to that extraordi- 
marily able man of all work who is Jack 
Valenti. 


Some men are said to be accident prone; - 


continuously they suffer the small, tiresome 
mishaps of life. Valenti might be said to be 
stereotype-ridden, to be pursued by hostile 
cliches. Though nobody is closer to the 
President or more nearly indispensable to 
him, Jack Valenti seems fated to be con- 
stantly brushed off with the adjective that 
patronizes. 

His admiration for and devotion to the 
President are quite open; ergo, he must 
therefore be servile—a kind of “valet.” 

He is short and compact; ergo, he's de- 
scribed as little“ or "swarthy," and his 
matural kindliness and courtesy are put 
down as mere efforts by one J. Valenti to 
ingratiate himself. 

He was in prior life an advertising man; 
ergo, it follows that he must be an insensi- 
tive huckster. The fact that he is nothing 
of the kind but rather is a skillful and per- 
ceptive writer and editor of much White 


House eed, the ultimate editor 
short of the President himself—is not 
mentioned. 


His undergraduate degree was awarded 
by the University of Houston, which tragic- 
ally has no hallowed halls, no hanging ivy; 
hence it follows that he is not really and 
truly an honest-to-God intellectual. The 
fact that he made up for his disastrous 
failure to attend the right college by earn- 
ing a master’s degree at good old Harvard 
itself is not mentioned. 

Indeed the story of Jack Valenti would 
form an excellent case study chapter in any 
inquest upon one of the phenomena of cur- 
rent politics. This is the power of snobbery 
within the Democratic Party—precisely the 
kind of snobbery, by the way, so long directed 
from within against both President Truman 
and Johnson. 

The self-consciously in people make a 
profession of screeching against the evils 
of discrimination, but apply the most juve- 
nile prejudices in their estimates of other 
men. Among them Valenti is out, for rea- 
sons 80 puerile as to stagger the adult mind. 

He does not worry about his social stand- 
ing, nor read the Washington women's pages 
with religious attention. He does not rush 
around to the precious little parties, where 
cocktails are sipped in cadence with little 
digs at other people of the in set. 

He does not solemnly blink his eyes and 
clutch his forehead to prove his agonized 
concern for social justice and the other 
abstractions about which the ins talk—and 
talk, and talk. He only practices social 
justice. He does not prove his independence 
by clever bites at his associates and su- 
periors. 

He is no drawing room card, maybe be- 
cause he has too much work to do. He has 
the regrettable simplicity of the really com- 
petent man who needs no megaphone to 
establish his competence. He is only the 
ttle man who is always there, always in 
there pitching for a President for whom he 
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is glad to work and for a country he is 
glad to serve in peace as once he served it 
in war. 

What is annoying and significant about the 
attitudes taken toward men like Valenti is 
not the plain injustice to persons involved. 
Of course, it is all essentially quite absurd. 
But is also damaging to the interests of 
the country. For the country has simply 
got to have good, steady men in the White 
House palace guard—in anybody's White 
House and not just Johnson's White House. 
And the sort of high school sorority snipping 
at the good ones that goes on around here 
is a very bad thing. 

None of these fellows is entitled to sticky 
sympathy or understanding; it is quite true 
that nobody forces them to serve in the 
White House. But this is not to say that 
they are not entitled to be judged upon the 
standards of mature men and women. They 
don't need to be petted and cosseted; they 
do need to be given a reasonably fair shake. 


Is School Fund Ax Only for Others? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as we 
close this session of Congress, one of the 
unresolved issues is the autocratic ac- 
tion by U.S. Education Commissioner 
Francis Keppel in his attempt to inter- 
fere with the administration of the Chi- 
cago public school system. 

Reporter Charles Nicodemus of the 
Chicago Daily News, a keen observer of 
the Washington scene, produced a very 
appropriate and penetrating article on 
this issue in the October 8 edition of that 
newspaper: 

Is School. FUND Ax ONLY von OTHERS? 

(By Charles Nicodemus) 

WasHINGTON.—The necessity for constant 

attention to that old saw about the equality 
of sauces for geese and ganders has rarely 
been better demonstrated than in the recent 
flap over $30 million in Federal school aid 
for Chicago. 
That incident carries a lesson that should 
be long remembered by every lawmaker in 
Washington, and not just by the Chicago 
Congressmen who attacked the “temporary” 
deferral of the funds. 

The lesson is best illustrated by two ques- 
tions put to one Congressman who was 
claiming that the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare's Office of Education 
had no authority under law to freeze the 
funds: 

“Why are you guys bleating now” I asked. 

“Where were you last June when the Office 
of Education was doing the same thing, 
briefly, with some quarter million dollars 
earmarked for Boston—when they had no 
more apparent authority than they do now? 

“And where were you when the OE began 
holding up payment of Federal funds—on 
programs both new and old—to Southern 
school districts to start desegrega- 
tion, even though their authority there, too, 
was hazy?” 

Here’s the answer given by Representative 
ROMAN PucINSsKI, Democrat, of Illinois, who 
led the attack on U.S. Education Commis- 
sioner Francis Keppel for the Chicago 
deferment: 

“I represent Chicago—not Boston or the 
South. I had enough on my mind then, 
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without taking on their problems, too.” (In 
other words, his ox wasn’t being gored.) 

Besides, he said, he wasn't too familiar 
with how the deferrals had worked in Boston 
or the South. 

He should have looked more closely. For 
the North is now being cooked in the same 
sauce with which the Office of Education 
has been basting the South. 

The big difference, of course, is that north- 
erners don't like to see our own fat fried, but 
most of us—including congressional liberals 
like Pucinskr—applaud the Office of Educa- 
tion for acting immediately against Southern 
school districts that refuse to file desegre- 
gation plans in compliance with the 1964 
Civil Rights Act. 

That law and the HEW’s accompanying reg- 
ulations permit the outright cutoff of Fed- 
eral funds to districts practicing segrega- 
tion—but only after specific, extended 
procedures have been followed. 

They involve negotiations toward volun- 
tary compliance, investigation, hearings, rec- 
ommendations by Keppel, notification to 
Congress, final action by HEW, and—if re- 
quested—Jjudicial review. 

Nowhere have HEW officials been able to 
show any clearly written authority, in either 
the pertinent laws or the regulations, permit- 
ting the deferral or suspension of funds be- 


_fore the final cutoff is made. 


> What the Office of Education has done, 
however, is to decide that “common sense” 
and the “implications” of the law give Kep- 
pel the right to “defer” payments to com- 
munities where segregation is obvious or 
strongly suspected, 

The law also states specifically that any 
cutoff of a local agency's funds shali hit 
only those federally supported programs in 
which segregation is practiced. 

Yet the Office of Education has moved, in 
both North and South, to obtain across-the- 
board cutoffs of all new or old programs by 
simply interpreting the word “program” to 
mean the entire educational program—a 
questionable reading of the law. 

Nobody cried “foul” when the law was bent 
in this and other fashions, in its application 
to blatant segregation in the South. 

But now, when these same principles are 
extended to the more subtle but equally in- 
sidious segregation in the North, the cry of 
“foul” is heard. 


A Better Understanding of Conditions in 
Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include continuing parts of a report by 
Mr. Lucian C. Warren, Washington cor- 
respondent for the Buffalo Courier-Ex- 
press, Buffalo, N.Y. Mr. Warren toured 
the Federal Republic of Germany re- 
cently upon the invitation of its Govern- 
ment. 

Parts II, III. and IV follow: 

From the Buffalo Courler-Express, Oct. 11, 
1965] 
Vistr ro WEST GrermMany—IlI: TOURISM 
FALLING AT BADEN-BADEN 
(By Lucian C. Warren) 

BADEN-BADEN, GERMANY. —"I want to be 

alone,” oldtime movie star Greta Garbo said 
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many times and in many places, including 
this posh resort town. 

So she was let alone by the Baden-Badians 
on a recent visit. As a matter of fact the 
local burghers, most of them, didn’t even 
know she had been here until she had gone. 

The visitors also failed to recognize her, 
Possibly because of a preoccupation with any 
one or more of the things for which Baden- 
Baden is famous—its casino, its baths, and 
its wine. 

OLD CASINO 


In the good old days the crown heads of 
Europe came to gamble away their duke- 
doms and duchies at the Baden-Baden 
casino. It has been in existence for more 
than 200 years and fell into relative dis- 
repute only during the Hitler era mainly 
because Der Fuehrer preferred to gamble on 
war rather than at the gaming table. He 
Visited Baden-Baden only once. 

Marlene Dietrich called the Baden-Baden 
casino the “most beautiful one in the whole 
world,” or so the promotional literature 
reads. If she did, it is possibly because she 
Was fortunate at the games of chance, 

On that basis, we think it's pretty darn 
beautiful, too. In one half-hour at the 
roulette wheel, we picked up the difference 
between 70 and 700 marks—a profit of $7.50 
approximately—and left imniediately. 

COCKTAIL 


The only disagreeable thing we encoun- 
tered at Baden-Baden was its “hot water 
cocktail.” The first thing that came to our 
attention at the Friedrichsbad, the Baden- 
Baden emporium for thermal baths," was 
a glorified spigot spouting naturally hot 
mineral water from deep wells. 

Our guide said the hot water cocktail was 
on the house, so to speak, and we partook. 
Too late we noticed that the guide wasn't 
interested in a glass himself. Our stomachs 
growled its protest for an hour after. 

Most of our time in this beautiful resort 
area was spent in being plied with statistics 
and wine. A long talk with Friedrich 
Engers, publicity director for Baden-Baden, 
Produced the information that the number of 
Overnight or longer visitors to the resort 
Teached a peak in 1960 of 78,367 persons. 
The number dropped to 72,634 last year. 

WINE 


Some 17.352 American guests were here in 
1964, but the number appears to be dwindling 
Somewhat over the years and Lyndon Baines 
Johnson is not a very popular man here be- 
Cause of his suggestions to see America first. 

This is great wine country. There are some 
hardy Americans who have sought to become 
a walking Baedaker of this wine country, 
Sampling the various vintages as they pro- 
gressed from point to point. Trouble was, 
the walking became a bit unsteady as the 
sampling continued and no one was able to 
go the whole route. 

LIMIT 


Your correspondent limited his sampling 
to washing down some delicious Baden-Baden 
brook trout at lunch with some carefully 
selected white wine. 

The glow lasted through the beautiful 
Schwarzwald (Black Forest) to Stuttgart, 
It only wore off at the Stuttgart factory of 
Daimler-Benz, where we fleetingly toyed with 
the idea of ordering a luxury model of a 
Mercedes-Benz, in which the only nonauto- 
Matic feature was an ash tray. It was a 
rude jolt to discover that the price in Ameri- 
can money was $20,000 and we hastily de- 
cided that L.B.J. would never, never approve 
of that. 

[From the Buffalo Courier-Express, Oct. 12, 
1965] 


Vistrr TO GERMany—III: NUREMBERG SILENT 
ABOUT RECENT PAST 


(By Lucian C, Warren) 


NUREMBERG, GERMANY.—Erhard Funk, the 
vice director of the tourist office of Nurem- 
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berg, was accommodating. He gave elab- 
orate brochures and statistics to this Ameri- 
can visitor, and was adept at talking about 
the city of 900 years ago and the one today. 

But both the brochures and Funk are not 
unstrangely reticent about what happened in 
Nuremberg's immediate past. The world will 
not soon forget that Adolph Hitler staged 
his huge Nazi Party rallies here—and that 
later here Nazi war leaders were tried. 

Accompanied by an escort from Inter Na- 
tiones, the agency which is handling our 
visit, this visitor sought to see some of the 
landmarks involved in recent history. The 
quest was successful, but not without some 
difficulties. 

PLACE OF JUSTICE 

A taxi took us to the Landes Gericht, 
meaning place of justice, a large building 
now shared by U.S. Army officials and those 
of Bavarian courts of justice. 

The US. Army guard referred us to a 
nearby guard for the Bavarian courts after 
we had requested to see the courtroom in 
which the Nazi war leaders were tried. 

The German guard referred us back to the 
American guard, 

“But the German guard has the key to 
that courtroom,” said the American guard. 
“I am sorry for this inconvenience, but I 
can give you no help.” 

GETS ACTION 


A phone call to the German guard’s su- 
perior finally produced some action and Herr 
Blechschmidt finally showed up to be our 
guide. 

En route to the courtroom, we asked if 
it was possible to see where the convicted 
Nazi war leaders were shot. By standing on 
tiptoe we were able to see a small building 
in a courtyard. We were told it was impos- 
sible to get any closer. 

We were then led to Schwurgerichts Sit- 
gzungssaal, the German name for courtroom, 

FURNISHINGS CHANGE 


Herr Blechschmidt informed us that the 
furnishings had been changed since the fa- 
mous trial. He described the seating ar- 
rangements of the international tribunal, 
including the U.S. Judge, Francis Biddle, 
the prosecution, including Supreme Court 
Justice Robert H. Jackson and visitors. 

Herr Blechschmidt also presented a scrap- 
book of photographs showing trial scenes. 
But his manner throughout, while not surly, 
was that of a bored functionary who obvi- 
ously thought that the American visitor was 
showing much too morbid a curlosity about 
this painful episode in German history. 
He reluctantly acceded to directing us to a 
nearby building where the Nazi war leaders 
were jailed during the trial. 

INSIDE EXAMINED 

But examination of the inside, including 
the room where Goering cheated his captors 
by swallowing a pellet of deadly poison, was 
not possible without written permission from 
top Bavarian government officials in Munich, 
This was understandable as the prison is still 
used for Bavaria'’s prisoners, just as trials are 
still being held in the courtroom we visited. 

The inspection of the Nuremburg stadium 
where Nazi rallies were held proved to be a 
much easier process. For a small football 
field at one end of the stadium is used by 
U.S. Army personnel. 

A taxi driver guided us in the stadium. 
Weeds now grow on the field where the Nazi 
military used to parade and many of the 
stands where the party faithful shouted 
themselves hoarse are covered by grass and 
weeds. 

ONE END INTACT 

But that end of the stadium where Hitler 
harangued the party faithful is remarkably 
intact. Flanking the podium are the huge 
urns from which billowed the flery torches 
by which the Nazis dramatized their proceed- 
ings. Still visible are the iron now 
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rusty, which held the lavish carpets on which 
the Nazi leaders trod to reach the podium. 

Nearby is the huge “Hall of Congress” 
which Hitler ordered built for yearly meet- 
ings of the Nazi Party. Only three-fourths 
finished, the building looks like some ancient 
Roman building suffering from the ravages of 
time. 

Do the people of Nuremberg ever think 
about their unusual place in the history of 
Nazi Germany? A beer hall proprietor told 
us the Nazis were “bad politics’ but “good 
for business” and recalled that some 700,000 
persons crowded into the city during the big 
Nazi rallies. 


From the Buffalo Courler-Express] 
Vistr ro West Geamany—IV: FRANKFURT 
Makes Dirrerent Hot Doc 
(By Lucian C. Warren) 

FRANKFURT, GerMaNy.—Your correspond- 
ent had only a few hours in this important 
industrial city, hence can offer only a few 
general impressions ranging from hot dogs 
to beer to automobiles. 

We proceeded on the assumption that the 
thing for which Frankfurt is most famous is 
the frankfurter, and if you think that's just 
another wiener or hot dog, how could you 
be so schmalzy? 

GLORIFIED 

The frankfurter is a glorified weiner, glori- 
fied by years of research into making what 
in America is known as the hot dog a more 
alluring species of meat. This is done by a 
process of seasoning highly the main ingredi- 
ents of beef and pork sausage. 

A student at the local university, who was 
our guide for the day, said as far as she was 
concerned they could throw all the frank- 
furters into the Main River, the meander- 
ing stream that runs through the center of 
this city. She said she would take a less 
season weiner any day over a frankfurter. 


FANCY TOWER 


The most important liquid product in this 
town is Henninger beer, which is consumed 
in \great quantities by the German people 
with some left over to export to America. 

Instead of buying prime sports time on 
television, the Henninger management has 
invested some of its promotion money in 
a fancy “Henninger-Turm” (for Henningor 
Tower), which has a rotating restaurant 
828 feet above the city. The tower was 
built about 4 years ago on the idea bor- 
rowed perhaps from the Seattle World's 
Fair. 


ROTATION SLOWED 


The tower is next door to the brewery, and 
its operators slipped on only one thing. 
The rotating restaurant made a complete 
cycle every half hour, and this proved to be 
so fast that some customers became sick. 

So the rotation was slowed to a complete 
whirl in three-quarters of an hour, and 
if personal testimony is worth anything we 
weren't the slightest bit squeamish as we 
consumed a typical German lunch 328 feet 
above the city. 

AUTO SHOW 

Frankfurt is currently mighty proud of 
Its 42d international automobile show. In 
1963, it attracted on a single day as many 
as 521,000 persons, but the managers are 
hopeful this record will not be repeated this 
year because the problem of viewing the 
merchandise under such crowded conditions 
is immense, 

We spent a little time with the Ford and 
General Motors people at the fair and gather 
that their business is quite good in Ger- 
many, especially with their German-made 
vehicles. 

VOLKSWAGEN LEADS 

One Ford man said that its German-made 
Taunus auto, of which 2,200 are manu- 
factured daily at Cologne, shares 20 percent 
of the German market annually for private 
automobiles. The GM German-made prod- 
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uct, the Opel, shares another 20 percent, 
he said, but with both trailing the Volks- 
wagen's 35 percent. The balance is divided 
among other manufacturers, none with as 
large a share as the big three. 
PRESTIGE VALUE 

Despite the fact that U.S.-made standard- 
size automobiles are generally too large and 
expensive to be popular with the masses, 
they have a certain snob appeal for well-to- 
do Germans, Some 1,500 Ford Mustangs 
Were sold in Germany during the first 6 
months of 1965, and considering they cost 
the Germans about $5,000 apiece, this dem- 
onstrates that, as in America, a foreign car 
has prestige value among the local citizenry. 

General Motors is doing well in sales here 
of Cadillacs, Chevrolets, Olds and Pontiacs, 
some of which are assembled at Antwerp, 
Belgium, from parts manufactured in Amer- 
ica. GM claims 56 percent of the U.S.-made 
foreign cars bought in Germany, with Ford, 
American Motors and Chrysler trailing in 
that order. 

TRAFFIC PROBLEM 

So many automobiles are being sold in 
this prosperous nation that the traffic is 
becoming a severe headache. 


done to provide expressways into metro- 
politan centers. 

It is small wonder, then, that the Ger- 
man passenger train business is still excel- 
lent and that many Germans still prefer 
to use trains for any trip over a few miles. 


People-to-People Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1965 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to point out to my colleagues and 
to the people of the Nation the fine 
record of progress achieved by Riverside, 
Calif., in improving international good 
will. 
The city of Riverside, Calif., by its en- 
thusiastic participation in the people-to- 
People program has done a great deal to 
improve international good will. 

The United Nations has reported that 
no other city of the same size has at- 
tempted to carry out such an ambitious 
program. 

Riverside has adopted as its sister 
city, Sendai, Japan. A Sendai lobby will 
soon be dedicated in the city library. 
Riverside was the second oldest city to 
affiliate with Japan in 1957 and is now 
the oldest. 

The friendship of Riverside and Japan 
dates back over 60 years when Frank 
Miller was awarded the Third Degree of 
the Rising Sun by the Emperor for his 
work with the Japanese people. This 
bond of friendship was renewed in 1949 
when the Riverside National Guard was 
sent to Sendai. The Riverside Chapter 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women established a scholarship 
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project to educate Japanese girls in the 
Tohoku University in Sendai and thus 
prepare them for leadership in their 
own community. This started in 1951 
and the money is raised by local wom- 
en's clubs and thus far $7,000 has been 
sent to Sendai and 64 girls have grad- 
uated and have influential careers in 
such fields as medicine, law, science, 
teaching, and research. 

When the people-to-people program 
was started in 1956, Riverside had al- 
ready been practicing the principles of 
the program for 5 years. 

Besides the scholarship program, Riv- 
erside has also started a fine program for 
the handicapped. The first exchange is 
with the Braille Club in Riverside and 
the Institute for the Blind in Sendai. A 
crippled children program is now being 
organized and the next will be for the 
retarded child. A newspaper reporter 
exchange has just been completed and 
was most successful. This is the second 
time the reporter exchange program has 
been successfully completed. 

So, as you can see, Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Riverside are doing an out- 
standing job in spreading international 
good will, hospitality and friendship. So 
far this year, the people of Riverside 
have entertained over 90 visitors for 17 
countries. 

I hope that other cities across the land 
follow the example of the people of Riv- 
erside, Calif. It would certainly help to 
increase international friendship. 

I place in the Record at this point 
some articles from the Press-Enterprise 
of Riverside, Calif., which show the 
people-to-people program in action: 

Dr. ALLISON TRAINS, OVERSEES, ADVISES 


(By Maryan Foster) 

If there is any truth to the old adage that 
goes “You can take the boy away from the 
farm, but you can't take the farm away 
from the boy,” Dr. Lowell E. Allison is a 
shining example. 

Born on a farm in Ohio, the soil scientist 
has always been concerned about the earth 
and its crops and problems in one way or 
another, except for one 18-month period dur- 
ing World War II. He graduated from Pur- 
due University with a B.A., did graduate work 
at the University of Illinois, where he was a 
research assistant in agronomy for 6 years, 
taught (as an assistant professor) soll sci- 
ence at Purdue before returning to U. of I. 
for his doctorate. He has been employed at 
Riverside's U.S. Salinity Laboratory, a branch 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, since 
1944. 

At first I was involved only in soll chem- 
istry research here at the lab,” Dr. Allison 
said, “but when Dr. Alvin Ayers was sent 
first to Rome and then to India on assign- 
ment I took over his job as soil scientist. 
My primary functions are dealing with visi- 
tors (they may stay for a day or 8 %½ months), 
supervising training of students, acting as 
technical consultant, and supporting AID 
(Assistance for International Development) 
missions. This is referred to as ‘technical 
backstopping.’ We average about 150 visi- 
tors each year.” 

The scientists who study at the Salinity 
Lab are all foreigners who may have gotten 
here through a number of methods: FAO 
(Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, based in Rome), AID, Rocke- 
feller or Ford Foundation grants, through 
their own government’s guarantee (in which 
case his own government finances his 
study), or by private financing. 
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In the early days of this training program 
newly developing countries were those most 
concerned with the “intensive” program at 
the Lab, but since its inception in 1953 
there have been 120 participants from 40 
different foreign countries, all of them with 
arid land problems. The intensive“ study 
is labeled in that way to denote a 12-week 
course for graduate-level scientists that in- 
cludes many phases of soil research in one 
program. There have been as many as six 
persons taking the course at one time, five 
can be accommodated, but as Dr. Allison 
said, Four, such as the group we have here 
now, makes for better working conditions. 
We do not have to step on one another.” 

The four men referred to by Dr. Allison 
are Dr. Tarak Das Biswas, New Delhi, India; 
Dr. Werner Kramer, Gottingen, Germany; 
Hakim Wanis Tawdros, Beni-Swef, Egypt, 
and Sung-ho Lai, Taiwan. 


Tawdros by FAO and Mr. Lai holds an East- 
West scholarship at University of Hawaii 
which allows him 314 months’ study on the 
mainland. 

“The problem these scientists have in com- 
mon,” Dr. Allison stated, “is that they all 
come from countries that must have in- 
creased food production. Most of them 
must deal with arid soll. Our program at 
the Lab was instituted because it was found 
to be a better way to deal with these coun- 
tries than sending our scientists to them. 
We have the lab equipment and the men 
bring with them soil samples that illustrate 
the problems they need to overcome. When 
they have completed the course they must 
write an evaluation on ‘Interpretations of 
Soil Data and Recommendations for Im- 
provement.” 

Other staff members at the Lab are project 
leaders who lecture on soil physics, soll and 
water chemistry, plant physiology, and engi- 
neering (phases of drainage and reclamation) 
Jack Goertzen is the Lab instructor who 
works continuously with the foreign scien- 
tists. His job he describes as being “part 
housemother and part coffeemaker.” 

When the USDA and its International 
Agricultural Development Service greets 
these visitors to this country they are asked 
to take particular notice of: 

“The family is the basis of our society.” 
The coming of entire families to early North 
America established a way of life unique 
among colonial countries. Men and women 
jointly braved the dangers and suffered hard- 
ships. The family practicing the religious 
faith of its choice, continues as the founda- 
tion of our society. 

“There is dignity in work.” During its 
long colonial and pioneer period, our country 
was sparsely settled and the people had to 
do everything for themselves. This devel- 
oped self-reliance and a lasting respect for 
even the most menial work. 

“Public education is for all.“ Our public 
education system has practically eliminated 
illiteracy. In publicly supported schools, 
universities and adult education programs, 
our people continue to receive technica] and 
practical training. 

“Group action stimulates community prog- 
ress.” Americans working together in small 
groups and communities form the basis for 
public action. Voluntary participation is a 
cherished right and responsibility. 

“Individuals help make laws and observe 
them.” The majority of our citizens recog- 
nize and respect the rights of others. We 
believe in, and are governed by laws, which 
all citizens help make, as provided for in our 
Constitution. 

“Development requires more than natural 
resources.” American development reflects 
the interaction of abundant natural re- 
sources, energetic people, a variety of effec- 
tive public and private institutions, and the 
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practice of a free enterprise system centered 
on the dignity and supreme value of the hu- 
man individual. 

“Leadership is everyone’s responsibility.” 
A basic responsibility of American citizen- 
ship is acceptance of personal leadership in 
private and public activities. 

The people with whom you work in this 
country will help you understand these seven 
Points; feel free to discuss them with each 
of our citizens. 

Just as we hope you will observe our way 
of life, we also would like you to tell us about 
your country and its people. Best wishes for 
success in reaching the objectives of your 
program, 

Three of the four men now at the Salinity 
Lab until September 3 are married and two 
brought their wives with them. What have 
they learned about the United States and 
it people since they arrived? 

“My wife and I bought a car and drove 
crosscountry from New York,” Dr. Kramer 
related. “We made it in 5% days with stop- 
Overs at particular places of interest. We 
now drive around weekends, we have friends 
at La Crescenta and have been there twice. 
Forest Lawn and its beautiful pictures in- 
trigued us, we've been to Palm Springs and 
will go to Disneyland and Marineland before 
We leave. Our landlord has had us to bar- 
becues and also took us to our first baseball 
games in Los Angeles to watch the Dodgers 
Play. The game was explained to me, but 
I'm still not sure of the rules. 

“Many of the places we have seen, or will 
See, are known to us in Germany, but now 
We are seeing them for ourselves. My wife 
has sald she is so acclimated in Riverside 
now she could stay here forever. 

“We to stay here 4 weeks after 
this course is completed so that I can work 
with some soll scientists In the West that 
have worked with my chief at home. I 
have written by government for permission 
and we are hopeful that it will be granted. 
My work would profit from further study in 
the United States.” 

Dr. Kramer, who has been playing tennis 
and has just taken up horseback riding, said 
he has been “quick to make contacts here.” 
He admits that his approach sometimes takes 
Courage, but “he just goes ahead.” 

Sung-ho Lai will return to his studies at 
East-West Center in Hawaii when he is 
through here, but hopes to take a trip to the 
east coast first. This is his first trip to the 
mainland and he has been completely en- 
thralled by its topography. 

“When we took off from Hawall there was 
nothing to see but water,” he said. “We 
landed at Seattle, flew down to Portland, San 
Francisco, and then to Los Angeles. On 
leaving Seattle we flew over the mountains, 
Some of them were still snow-covered and 
the Columbia River winding its way around 
the mountains was beautiful and hard to 
believe.” 

Mr. Lal is a seventh-generation Chinese 
born in Taiwan. When he goes back to his 
homeland he hopes to work in a research in- 
stitute or possibly at the National Univer- 
sity of Taiwan, his alma mater. Prior to 
coming to Hawall he was a research assist- 
ant at the university. 

Dr. Biswas, a married man with a wife and 
four children in New Delhi, says he “will 
return to his old job in September, but with 
new knowledge.” 

Family life in the United States he has 
found not greatly different from his own in 
India. What has impressed him most here 
2 “the informality and helpfulness of Amer- 
cans.” 

Home for the Hakim Wanis Tawdros fam- 
ily is the Sids Agricultural Research Station, 
Beni-Swef, Egypt. His wife and one of his 
two children, a daughter, 5, accompanied 
him here. He came to the United States last 
September to study at New Mexico Univer- 
sity in an academic course in agriculture 
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with special emphasis on irrigation and 
drainage problems as related to the growing 
of cotton. 

“My family and I are enjoying our stay 
in the United States,” Mr. Tawdros said. 
“We have especially liked going to the beach. 
At home the nearest large body of water is 
the Mediterranean Sea and it’s 250 miles 
away. We haven't seen much of California 
yet but hope to before we leave. I have 
asked my government for permission to stay 
on in the States for another year.” 

Has the difference in food been a problem 
to the Egyptians? 

“Not at all,” Mr. Tawdros said. “My wife 
does the cooking and all essentials for an 
Egyptian meal are available right here.” 


RIVERSIDE CITED von SISTER Ciry PROGRAM 


The sister city program of Riverside has 
been cited as “the best overall program” in 
the 75,000 to 150,000 population category by 
judges in the 1965 Town Affiliation Awards 
competition conducted by the National 
League of Cities and the People-to-People 
Civic Committee. 

The Riverside program won an award of 
$350 and two plaques—one for Riverside and 
one for presentation to its sister city, Sendai, 
Japan, 

The sister city activities were Judged in 
two categories—single projects and yearlong 
programs. 

“The entries in this year’s competition re- 
flected a continuing high level of excellence 
in the conduct of citizens diplomacy by our 
many sister city groups,” said Mark Bortman, 
chairman of the People-to-People Civic Com- 
mittee, which helps to guide the work of 
sister city groups. “Every presentation sup- 
ported our belief in the great value of direct, 
friendly, personal communications between 
Americans and peoples of other lands.“ 

Judges for the 1965 competition were 
George V. Allen, former Director of the US. 
Information Agency and U.S. Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia and Greece, and now president of 
the Tobacco Institute; Ambassador Jack K. 
McFall, former Assistant Secretary of State 
for Congressional Relations and U.S. Am- 
bassador to Finland; and Andrew Berding, 
Director of the Washington International 
Center and former Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs. 

The awards, sponsored by the Reader's Di- 
gest Foundation, will be presented at a din- 
ner in Portland, Oreg., at the Western Re- 
gional Town Affillation Conference scheduled 
for August 29-31, 1965. 

SENDAI COULD USE aN EXCHANGE STREET 

Pavino CREW 


(By George Ringwald) 

Senpar—The sister cities of Riverside, 
Calif., and Sendai, Japan, have exchanged 
visits of mayors, newspaper reporters and 
college professors, but perhaps what would 
be most appreciated in Sendai these days Is a 
good-sized street paving crew. 

Tsuto Komabayashi, who is the head of 
Sendai's city street department, would un- 
doubtedly appreciate it. He probably 
wouldn’t object, either, if some money were 
sent along to bolster his budget. 

Two words I have heard used to describe 
Sendai streets by Japanese friends are 
“gomippoi” and “gatagatasuru”—dusty and 
bumpy, respectively. In the rainy season, 
which is upon us here in Sendal now, you 
can add a third—“doronko,” or muddy. 

For the older streets of Sendai, there is 
still a fourth descriptive adjective—narrow. 

Consider that such a modern street as 
Aoba Dori—built after World War II, during 
which American bombing raids wiped out a 
large part of old downtown Sendai—is prob- 
ably wider than any modern boulevard we 
know in southern California, and then con- 
sider that the average width of Sendai streets 
is 5.70 meters, or a little over 18 feet—and 
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you have some idea of how narrow many of 
the streets must be. 

The problem of roads in Sendai, as in most 
Japanese cities, is history. 

What serve as roads for trucks and buses 
and automobiles today were laid out hun- 
dreds of years ago as streets for cart and 
Pedestrian traffic. 

Sendai—at about the time (in 1607) when 
Capt. John Smith and 105 cavaliers settled 
in Jamestown—Sendal then was already a 
city of more than 18,000 homes and about 
52,000 people. 

But it didn’t become a city of modern 
vehicular traffic until after World War IL 
Before the war, Japan was building battle- 
ships instead of highways. So highways in 
Japan today are mostly at about the stage 
they were in the 1930’s in the United States. 

And it is history that one sees in the 
older sections of Sendai today, where houses 
and shops are built right up to the street 
curb—where a curb exists; where the streets 
are narrow, and unpaved, and without side- 
walks, 

There are in all 769 kilometers of street in 
Sendai (about 477 miles). 

About 28 percent of these streets are paved 
today. Eight years ago or so, only 6 percent 
of Sendal's streets were paved, so there is 
obviously progress. 

But it is hard catching up. 

One of the problems mentioned by Koma- 
bayashi San is that heavy trucks and in- 
creased traffic generally came into use in 
veran before there were roads to cope with 

em. 

In the past year, traffic in Sendai increased 
by 40 percent, but Komabayashi's budget for 
road paving remained at about the same 
100.000.000 yen (about $277,000) that it has 
for the past 5 years. 

So Komabayashi San has had to spread the 
road paving thin—in some places, to accom- 
plish more rapid paying of some kind, a one- 
inch coating of asphalt is used, which is ad- 
mittedly subject to rapid deterioration, but 


the city theory is that it is better than 
nothing, 


— 


“AVERAGE AMERICAN”: NEITHER MISSIONARY 
Non DIPLOMAT 


(By Maryan Foster) 

“People from the United States cannot 
all be classified as either missionaries or 
embassy personnel, but that is a lesson that 
we Africans only learn after coming to the 
United States,” said three representatives of 
newly independent Zambia, Nigeria, and 
Kenya. 

“I had met what you term ‘average Amer- 
icans’ only occasionally in our shops.“ re- 
ported John Hugh Zemba of Chilanga, Zam- 
bia. “Most of my previous contacts had 
been strictly with missionaries and diplo- 
mats. It is nice to be able to talk -with 
others as we did at the Halverson home 
Tuesday evening. That is how we really 
get to know you. (Riverside’s International 
Relations Council and Riverside Folk Song 
Society were cosponsors of the potluck affair 
Mr. Zemba refers to). 

The United States should consider send- 
ing groups such as the one who entertained 
us there to our country, our people could 
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learn a great deal more about actual every- 
day life in the United States from them. 

“And some of them even knew where 
Zambia is, young as we are as an independ- 
ent nation with a new name.” 

Mr. Zemba is one of a group of soil scien- 
tists touring the United States under our 
Agency for International Development 
(AID) program. The men, who number 
about 25 and represent seven African and 
Asian countries, were on tour with Prof. 
Robert Walker of the University of Illinois 
as their leader. While in Riverside (they 
leave tomorrow for Brookings, S. Dak.) the 
scientists have been studying at the US. 
Department of Agriculture’s Soll Salinity 
Laboratory headed by Dr. L. E. Allison. 

Zambia, before its independence from 
Great Britain last October, was formerly 
called Northern Rhodesia and was a British 
protectorate. Dr. Kenneth Kaunda heads the 
small nation which is striving hard to become 
really “independent” of its former reliance 
on its partners Rhodesia and Malawi. 

“One of our primary concerns is to be- 
come independent agriculturally. Formerly 
we relied a great deal on our two neighbors 
for our foodstuffs, now we must take steps 
to ralse our own as much as is possible. Our 
economy was, and is, geared 90 percent to 
our copper output.“ Mr. Zemba said, 

“Tt is my job as technical officer (research) 
for the Zambian Ministry of Agriculture to 
research into problems of soil fertility of our 
land. 

Mr. Zemba, who received his B. Sc. from 
Rhodes College, is married to a teacher. On 
woman's role in his country he said: 

“Zambia has two women in its Parliament 
and one who is a minister in the Govern- 
ment. Before our independence a woman's 
Tole was decided strictly along color lines 
and they lagged behind the men. If they 
were well educated then they were mostly 
British, but now our Zambian women are 
rising to the top as far as their educations 
will allow. All educated women have helped 
all they could since last year. They work 
in civil service right along with men and 
compete with them for vacant positions. 

“Manpower shortage is one of our prob- 
lems and we need all the help we can get, 
be it male or female. The British still hold 
some government seats, but this is good. We 
do not discriminate in Zambia because of 
the color of one’s skin.” 

Laud Bright Okoli of Umuahia, eastern 
Nigeria, received his B.S. in agriculture from 
the University of Ibadan and as an agrono- 
mist for his Government is primarily con- 
cerned with the same problems as Mr. Zemba: 
How to get more production from the land. 
He has been attending classes at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona prior to joining his touring 
fellow scientists. Rice research is his chief 
project. Here under the AID program he 
will stay as long in the United States as 
the Government allows and then return to 
his homeland and, he hopes, rice research. 

Of his fellow students in the graduate 
school at the University of Arizona, he com- 
mented: “As a rule I think American students 
are more serious than we are in eastern Ni- 
gerla, even the girls. 

“And speaking of girls, U.S. girls, I espe- 
cially admire their relationship with men. 
It’s marvelous to find the sort of competition 
that exists between them. Our country is 
divided into two sections, based on religion. 
In the north there are the Moslems and 
their attitudes toward women are well 
enough known; in the south the people are 
Christians and women are allowed all free- 
doms. 

“Another difference I have found in the 
social structure between Nigeria and the 
United States is that there are no ‘extended 
families.’ We have them and are very proud 
of the system. By ‘extended family’ I mean 
that grandparents, aunts, uncles, cousins, 
all live closely together. The father of 
each unit is the head of his own group, but 
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the oldest male is the absolute head. We 
still have tribes in Nigeria, each with the 
same social status. My own is the Ibo, which 
was the first language I spoke. 

“We know that to have one head of family 
is good and we can turn to him when guid- 
ance is needed. I have done this in the past 
and will do so when I decide to marry. Some 
families have grown more lenient in this 
respect, but many others have not.” 

Americans, he found, project a better 
image than he had expected, but he also 
thought we should export more “real Amer- 
icans” so that new nations will know the 
“truth.” 

Caleb Obiero Othieno of Western Kenya 
will have been in the United States 5 years 
in September, and is a student at Cal Poly 
in San Luis Obispo. In the United States on 
his own, and paying his own expenses until 
AID started sponsoring him 1½ years ago, 
he also attended Imperial Valley Junior Col- 
lege and knows the United States and its 
people more intimately than his traveling 
companions. He will continue the tour with 
them, ending at the University of Illinois in 
September. His future then will be decided 
by his government's wishes. 

“I am homesick and have been many times 
in the past 5 years, but if my government's 
plans for me require more education I will 
stay on. My future lies in working for Ken- 
ya and the betterment of its farming 
methods. 

Since it was necessary for me to earn my 
own way while in the United States. I have 
learned many things and done some jobs 
that I would not have done otherwise. I 
have been a library assistant at IVJO, served 
one summer as a rodman for an irrigation 
company doing ditch lining and spent one 
summer in a tomato packing shed. Gen- 
erally people in this country have been very 
kind to me, I can only think of one time 
when I was discriminated against because 
of my color. 

“I was looking for an apartment near my 
college and made inquiry at a house that 
bore a ‘vacancy’ sign. When the landlady 
saw me she immediately said she had no 
room and should have removed the sign 
sooner. As I was leaving, a white classmate 
of mine and his young wife were asking to 
see the apartment and ended up renting it. 
They admitted to me later that I was denied 
the place because I was Negro. Other than 
that one small incident, I have had no 
problems. 

“There is no discrimination in Kenya. 
The Government specifically emphasizes 
that. There are still British in government 
in Kenya. They control commercial farming 
and all industry. The present Minister of 
Agriculture is British but is giving up his 
citizenship to become Kenyan. The present 
Government (under Prime Minister Jomo 
Kenyatta) encourages the active participa- 
tion of the British, his successor may not.” 

What is the role of women in Kenya? 

“Before independence women were not al- 
lowed any freedom at all. Now their worth 
is realized and they actively compete with 
men. In the past, lack of education held 
women back; today, they are educated along 
with men. 


Paul W. Kinsel, Man of Varied Talents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 
Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 


an outstanding example of quiet concern 
for his fellow men is found in Paul W. 
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Kinsel, who was named director of the 
United Brethren Service Center in New 
Windsor, Md., last July. The Carroll 
County Times has published the long 
record of constructive service given by 
Mr. Kinsel to all those who had need of 
his aid. I am proud to insert this story 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Paul. W. KINSEL, MAN or VARIED TALENTS 


Paul W. Kinsel, named director of the 
Brethren Service Center in New Windsor last 
July, is a man of varied talents. 

In addition to having full responsibility for 
coordinating the staff and programs at the 
center, he is in charge of material aid, proc- 
essing, interchurch medical assistance, cut- 
garment operation, international gift shop, 
refugee resettlement, immigration matters, 
and exchange programs, conferences, and re- 
treats. 

As director of the exchange programs for 
the Church of the Brethren, he serves as 
denominational director in the International 
Christian Youth Exchange, and carries full 
responsibility for the Polish Agricultural 
Exchange, the Yugoslav Nurse Exchange and 
others In the process of development, 

SON OF DEACON 

The son of a deacon, Mr. Kinsel was born 
near Brookville, Ohio. He was educated in 
Brookville public schools and received his 
B.A, degree in history and education at Man- 
chester College in 1932, He received his 
M.A. degree in history at Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1935, and his Bachelor of Divinity 
degree in 1946 from Bethany Theological 
Seminary. 


CALLED TO MINISTRY 


Mr. Kinsel was called to the ministry in 
1932 and was ordained to the eldership in 
1940. He had been baptized in the Church 
of the Brethren in 1920 and was called and 
licensed to the ministry by the Brookville 
church in 1931. 

For 12 years (1932-44) he was a teacher in 
the Brookville High School. From 1946 to 
1950 he was pastor of the Frederick Church 
of the Brethren, 

In 1950, he was called to the pastorate of 
the Trotwood (Ohio) Church of the Breth- 
ren, where he remained until his appoint- 
ment to the New Windsor post. 

NUMEROUS COMMITTEES A 

Mr. Kinsel’s work with committees and 
conferences of the church are too numerous 
to mention all of them but some of the more 
important assignments include: 

Served three times as moderator of the 
district of southern Ohio and once for the 
district of eastern Maryland. 

He was annual conference reader at 
Champaign, III., in 1960; member of the Cen- 
tral Conference Committee, 1960-62; direc- 
tor of San Jose Annual Conference, 1951; 
member of annual conference committee 
1948-51; member of General Board of Chris- 
tian Education, 1939-44; helped organize 
Brethren Service Committee; member of gen- 
eral brotherhood board, and assigned to 
Brethren Service Commission, 1948-53; chair- 
man of the Protestant Committee on Scout- 
ing, Dayton, Ohio, 1960-65. He was a charter 
— es of the Trotwood (Ohio) Kiwanis 

Mr. Kinsel is married to the former Naomi 
Erbaugh, a minister's ter of New 
Lebanon, Ohio, The couple has two daugh- 
ters and a son. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


No Love for the Dole 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the 
Scranton administration in my Com- 
Monwealth of Pennsylvania is develop- 
ing an excellent record in the field of 
Public welfare programs. In an informa- 
tive report on these programs, the London 
Economist points out that “Pennsylvania 
is one of the few big States to have re- 
versed the long climb in the number of 
People receiving assistance” while simul- 
taneously increasing its annual welfare 
budgets. Under the dynamic leadership 
of tts secretary, the Honorable Arlin M. 
Adams, Pennsylvania’s Department of 
Public Welfare is developing and admin- 


Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


in reducing the State's welfare rolis. 
vania is one of the few big States to 
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stacle to getting a job. 
To combat the lack of interest which such 


up at classes. Others will act as babysitters, 


Finally, those attending will receive a special 
$40-a-month expense allowance—really ce 


be next to nothing. 
a family living on about $175 a month in 
assistance. 


Saxon Criticizes New York State for 
Curbing Banking Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


oy NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 15, 1965, the Board of Directors of 
the Liberty National Bank & Trust Co., 
Buffalo, N.Y., and other eminent citizens 
honored James J, Saxon, U.S. Comp- 
troller of the Currency, at a reception 
and dinner at the Buffalo Club. 

Mr. E. Perry Spink, president of the 
Liberty National Bank & Trust Co., in- 
troduced Mr. Saxon and stated: 

We are privileged to have the opportunity 
to recognize and commend James J. Saxon 
for his courageous, realistic, and untiring 
leadership towards accomplishing the basic 
purposes for which commercial banks are 
chartered—namely, the growth and develop- 
ment of a vigorous banking system that con- 
tributes to the betterment of the economy 
and the well-being of all people. 


Inc BANKING GROWTH— TELLS GROUP HERE 
CALIFORNIA'S GREAT EXPANSION Has BEEN 
AIDED BY FREER SYSTEM THERE 


Restrictions that limit the growth of bank- 
ing in New York State seem “hard to justify 
in view of the fact that New York State is 
the major financial center of the Western 
World,” James J. Saxon, U.S. Comptroller of 
the Currency, said in Buffalo today. 

Banks in New York State are limited to 
operating in only one of any of the nine 
separate banking districts in which they are 
headquartered. By contrast, banks in Cali- 
fornia are free to operate all over the State. 

“To those of us who have studied this,” 
said Mr. Saxon, “the most efficient banking 
service and the most competitive banking is 
provided in States like California which allow 
statewide branching. 

“The great growth of California has been 
financed by its full-branch banking system.” 

FAVORS LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


The U.S. Comptroller said legislative action 
in New York State permitting more flexible 
branching privileges probably “would have an 
impact” in bringing about more liberal bank- 
ing regulations in other States. 

Mr. Saxon is one of the liveliest and most 
controversial comptrollers the country has 
ever had. His principal job is supervising 
the country’s national banks. He was in 
Buffalo today to talk about the bank- 
problem at the fall meeting of the New York 
State Bar Association's Corporation, 
and Business Law Section in the Statler Hu- 
ton. 

He said it appears that legislation in the 
House of Representatives aimed at providing 
bankers some guidelines on whether a 
SE OF TEES MEN NE ee 


Congress. 

The legislation he spoke of is the Ashley 
bill, which is bottled up in the House Bank- 
ing Committee. 

COVERS DIVERSE TOPICS 


“This is the most important thing to the 
banking industry today. The Senate made a 
genuine and constructive effort to find a 
solution in this session of Congress. In the 
House, we have what amounts to a similar 
effort being aborted.” 

In a interview before his speech to the 
lawyers, Mr. Saxon roamed over a wide area 
of banking matters, including mergers, 
branch-banking, holding companies, and na- 
tional banks versus State-chartered banks. 

He made it clear that he favors growth of 
banking through branch banking where 
branch-banking regulations are flexible. 


Buffalo, the only big holding company in the 
State, as “an extremely well-managed opera- 
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But we feel that additional competition 
for Marine is necessary and I think Baldwin 
Maull (president of Marine Midland) would 
be the first to say so,” he added. 

Mr, Saxon noted that several other holding 
company operations recently have been pro- 
posed in New York State and that he would 
hope that Chase Manhattan in New York 
gets into the holding-company business too. 
(Chase a few days ago announced it was dis- 
continuing efforts to join with the Liberty 
in Buffalo and banks in Rochester and 
Syracuse in setting up a new holding com- 
pany.) 

NATIONAL SYSTEM GROWS 

The holding company once proposed by the 
Morgan Guaranty in New York and the Man- 
ufacturers & Traders Trust Co. in Buffalo and 
which was disallowed by the Federal Reserve 
“would have been a healthful thing,” Mr. 
Saxon said. 

“It was a beautiful thing on paper but it 
had little chance of approval from its out- 
set,” he continued. “Something more modest 
as a start would have had a better chance of 
approval.” 

Although the national banking system has 
been g under Mr. Saxon's regime as 
Comptroller (90 to 100 State banks have con- 
verted to national banks), Mr. Saxon said he 
is in favor of a system in which there is room 
for both. 

TO BE DINNER GUEST 

“A dual banking system, with State and 
national banks, is fundamental and histori- 
cal.“ he said. “It allows a bank a freedom of 
choice and acts as a restraint on excesses that 
may develop.” 


Wirtz Wonder Won’t Work—One Year Is 
Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OY UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 31, 1964, the Democratic admin- 
istration allowed Public Law 78, the 
bracero labor law, to expire. Repeated 
efforts by Republican Members of Con- 
gress, familiar with the complex prob- 
lems of harvesting crops, to get the ad- 
ministration to enact a new bracero bill 
failed to get any support from Secretary 
of Labor Willard Wirtz. Lack of any 
definitive farm labor program caused a 
great deal of difficulty for thousands of 
American farmers who depended on for- 
eign labor to harvest many crops. 

I need not recite the grave problems 
which have risen since the bracero law 
expired, nor is it necessary to recount 
the futile and ill-advised makeshift pro- 
grams pursued by the Department of 
Labor in an effort to remedy the original 
mistake. The crop losses and increased 
costs to the American housewife have run 
into millions of dollars. The dollar losses 
and frustration suffered by farmers in 
the West and in other areas where Mexi- 
can laborers were formerly used to har- 
vest crops are incalculable. 

Mr. President, it is a foregone conclu- 
sion that we can ill afford another dis- 
astrous year such as we have just 
experienced. It is clearly evident that 
Secretary Wirtz’ wonder program” just 
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will not work and our American farmers 
deserve better treatment. They must be 
assured of an adequate labor supply and 
should be fully informed in advance as 
to the number of competent workers who 
will be available to harvest agricultural 
products. The editors of the Farm Jour- 
nal in the November 1965 issue have 
summarized this problem most cogently 
in an editorial entitled One Year Is 
Enough.” I ask unanimous consent that 
it be inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

One Year Is ENOUGH 


All summer Farm Journal has been report- 
ing the farm labor crisis brought on by Sec- 
retary Wirtz. While the fruit and truck 
farmers were the ones hit, farmers every- 
where can well take note. Not only can they 
see how a Government bureaucrat can crack 
down. They can again see how union labor, 
not farmers, calls the shots for this admin- 
istration when there's any issue between 
them. 

In some editions this month we print an 
unusual report from one of our editors who 
went to pick apples with the unemployed. 
He chose West Virginia, a well-advertised 
poverty area in Appalachia. 

He reports that once more, while Secretary 
Wirtz was watching the situation closely, his 
recruiting teams had dredged up a motley 
lot of unemployables and foisted them off on 
farmers who had a crop to get in. 

The Secretary has played a game of brink- 
manship” with farmers all year. He'd bring 
in foreign help, he said, “if needed.” To 
qualify for any, if it came, farmers had to 

men hundreds of miles who had 
no intention of working. They had to take 
kids from a Youth Harvest Corps, which 
with a few notable exceptions (one reported 
in Farm Journal) was a fiasco both for farm- 
ers and the kids. Farmers didn’t know 
whether to plant a crop, then didn't know 
whether they could harvest it. They and 
their bankers sweat it out all summer. 

Meanwhile Secretary Wirtz set minimum 
wages—something Congress is supposed to do. 
He established criteria. A farmer out of cri- 
teria was out of luck for getting real labor 
from Mexico or Jamaica later “if,” as the 
Secretary coyly put it, they were “needed.” 

Eventually the Secretary grudgingly let 
in some, though not enough, of the foreign- 
ers farmers had known all along they had to 
have. These men want to work. They know 
how to harvest vegetables and fruit. With 
them on hand a farmer can sleep nights. He 
knows they'll be there next morning, fit and 
willing to work. 

By the time a limited number of Mexicans 
and Jamaicans arrived, farmers, processors 
and all their work force, labor, Mexicans and 
Jamaicans had all lost money, Some of the 
vegetable growing and packing industries 
had moved to Mexico. Consumers will pay 
more for food all winter. American labor 
gained nothing. In fact it lost, for farmers 
in California boosted their use of mechani- 
cal tomato-picking machines from 90 last 
year to 262 this year. Next year there could 
well be 500. In fact, thanks to machines, 
these growers may not have a labor problem 
next year. Each replaces about 40 workers. 
In other words everybody lost. 

Let's hope the lesson has been learned by 
Congress, by the public, by some well-inten- 
tioned church groups, and even by Secretary 
Wirtz. Next year let's tell farmers in the 
spring what labor—real labor—they can get. 
For sure, not maybe. Let's set up a limited 
youth corps but only for farmers who want 
it. Let's realize that farmers are running a 
business, not a welfare agency. A better an- 
swer will have to be found for the truly piti- 
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able dregs of society. It starts early, in the 
home, school, and church. For adult ne’er- 
do-wells it can't be found on the farm. 


The Right To Sneer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. OLIVA HUOT 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1965 


Mr. HUOT. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial comment, I believe, refiects 
the attitude and mood of a great many 
Americans against those who frantically 
sneer at the administration's effort to 
end human misery in our country. 

This editorial is the product of the 
Newport Argus-Champion, Newport, 
N.H., and reprinted in the Portsmouth 
Herald on October 2. 

This composition recognizes the exist- 
ence of poverty and recognizes that 
President Johnson's program attacks this 
nationwide problem at the beginning be- 
fore the seeds of poverty has the chance 
to grow. 

Mr. Speaker, with permission granted 
I place this editorial in the Recorp: 

THe RIGHT To SNEER 

Some of our Granite State politicians and 
observers of the public scene have developed 
a knee-jerk reaction to the terms, Great So- 
ciety” and “War on Poverty.“ Whenever 
they use the terms up comes a conditioned 
reflex and they add, “whatever that is?" 

This is a little sad. Some listeners—or 
readers—could interpret that reflex as evi- 
dence that the politician or observer really 
believes there is no such thing as poverty. 
or if there is, there is nothing that can be 
done about it. 

Maybe the war on poverty will result in a 
catastrophic defeat. Maybe we'll never 
achieve the Great Society. But it’s better to 
have tried and failed than never to have 
tried at all. 

And even if we don't stamp out poverty 
entirely, the way we're waging the war on 
poverty will at least reduce it. 

Those politicians and observers evidently 
have failed to understand the basically dif- 
ferent approach In the 1965 attack on pov- 
erty from that of 1933. 

In the great depression we thought the 
best way to attack poverty was to create job 
opportunities, with vast public works proj- 
ects, public buildings, highways, reforesta- 
tion, dams, sewers, hospitals, auditoriums, 
national parks, harbors, histories, are proj- 
ects, most of which were built, made payrolls 
possible, and are being enjoyed today. 

There was no time then, as there is now, 
to attack poverty at its roots. There was 
little or no work for those who wanted work 
and had the training, skills, and experience 
to perform it. We had to make jobs and do 
it fast. 

Today's war on poverty is attacking pov- 
erty where it starts. We are recognizing that 
America's great system of free public educa- 
tion is the most important ingredient in her 
enormous economic growth and power. 80 
our 1965 war on poverty is geared to wipe 
out inherited poverty, by making sure that 
each child has a real educational opportu- 
nity, and by helping those who missed out 
on education to make up the deficiency. 

The new war on poverty is aimed to inspire 
us all with the will to work and the ability 
to perform useful work. 
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Whether it be Head Start, the Job Corps, 
Volunteers in Service to America, or the 
Other valuable programs, they are all aimed 
at helping the individual help himself, not at 
beling a mere dole. 

This kind of battle takes longer. The 
fruit ot the Head Start program won't begin 
to ripen for 15 or more years. 

The Job Corps, however, is beginning to 
bear fruit already as hundreds of young men 
who only a year ago had nothing to do but 
hang around the street corner, and little 
hope of anything else, go to work each day 
in technical, complicated jobs for which they 
have been especially trained. 

They are happy. They are earning their 
Own way. They are helping produce the 
Wealth of America. 

Let those who must sneer “Whatever that 
1s?” either try to convince the people that 
there is no such thing as poverty, or come 
forth with a better program. 

Then they will have earned the right to 
sneer —Newport Argus-Champion. 


The Beat-the-Draft Move 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 19, 1965 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor the attached edi- 

from the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
entitled “The Beat-the-Draft Move.” 

I also insert an article by Mayor James 
H. J. Tate, of Philadelphia, Vietnam 
War Demonstrators ‘Screwballs’ ”: 

THe Brat-THE-Drarr Move 

One of the most sickening features of the 
antiwar demonstrations which defaced the 
Weekend in many American cities was the 
background of an undoubtedly Communist- 
exploited beat-the-draft movement. 

Taking a conspicuous part in the protest 
Marches and meetings were a number of col- 
lege students and other young men who are 

y concerned with saving their skins. 
They will do anything to keep out of the 
Service, and they mask their cowardice by 
Pretending a deep devotion to the cause of 


For those who are doing their fighting for 
them in Vietnam, these gutless characters 
have only insults and contempt just as they 
are contemptuous of such concepts as loyal- 
ty, love of country and, in many cases, ap- 
Parently, personal hygiene, 

They are being abetted in their retreat 
trom duty by organized groups which fur- 
Nish detailed instructions on how to beat 
and defeat the draft, Advice is given on such 
things as faking homosexuality and physical 
and mental ailments, arriving at Selective 
Service headquarters drunk or under the in- 
fluence of drugs, and bribing doctors for dis- 
Ability certificates. 

One of the favorite signals of defiance is 
the tearing up, or burning, of draft cards, a 
Particularly immature bit of exhibitionism 
that featured one of the weekend rallies. A 
22-year-old, former college student who set 
fire to his card, David J. Miller, of Syracuse, 

been arrested and held in bail for viola- 
tion of Federal law. There are possible pen- 
Altles of 5 years in prison and a $10,000 fine. 
Before a number of imitators make another 
foldfish-swallowing performance out of this 
Particular act of contempt, the Government 
Should give Mr. Miller what he is apparently 
asking for: a cell. 
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Dec that Communists are involved in 
it, Attorney General Katzenbach has launch- 
ed an investigation into the beat-the-draft 
movement. Urging or abetting draft evasion 
is a Federal crime, and the penalties provided 
by the statute should be invoked. 

Beyond that is the need for an overhaul- 
ing of the draft deferment system, which per- 
mits so many able-bodied, and otherwise 
eligible, males to escape military service. 
When a youth can gain deferment because he 
displays a bump on his knee sustained in 
riding a surfboard; when the 4-F category 
is jammed with students staying in school 
only to escape the draft; when there are 
many other escape vents, then the system 
needs revision. 

There must be tens of thousands of 4-F's 
and other deferred individuals who can be 
put to rear-line duty in the Armed Services. 
If found unfit for combat, they can relieve 
others for service at the front. Those picket- 
line commandos, who play the Communist 
game by deriding our fighting men in Viet- 
nam, should get a firmly beckoning finger 
from their draft boards. 

Tate CALLS VIETNAM WAR DEMONSTRATORS 
“SCREWBALLS” 

Mayor James H. J. Tate on Monday said 
the demonstrators against U.S. policy in 
Vietnam were “screwballs—and you can put 
that in quotes.” 

Tate said the demonstrations at city hall 
during the weekend were “a retreat from 
reason.” A 

He said at a news conference he agreed 
with Dr. Gaylord P. Harnwell, president of 
the University of Pennsylvania, who had 
spoken of campus demonstrators as being in 
the “alphabet stage.” 

They're too old to play with blocks,” Tate 
said. 

At the same time, the mayor said the 
demonstrators had a right to assemble at 
city hall. 

Asked if the area would be declared off- 
limits to future demonstrations, Tate sald, 
“They have a right to be there if they be- 
have themselves. 

“But they do tax the police department,” 
he said. 

On other subjects, the mayor: 

Asserted Republican campaign in the up- 
coming municipal election has collapsed. 

Announced preliminary approval has been 
given for the acquisition of more than $1.7 
million worth of land for recreational pur- 
poses within the city. 

Congratulated the chamber of commerce 
for joining the drive to put sanity in the 
State liquor laws. 

Last week, Tate had given the Republicans 
a chance at winning the November 2 elec- 
tion, at which voters will choose a district 
attorney and city controller. 

Declaring that the GOP campaign had 
collapsed, Tate said, “The chance the Re- 
publicans had is disappearing. The Demo- 
cratic workers are working hard.” 

Tate said he did not “deal in 
but added he estimated a voter turnout to- 
taling more than 400,000 would be needed 
for a Democratic victory. 

In announcing approval of the recreational 
sites, Tate said the State would pay $826,700 
under the Project 70 program and the Fed- 
eral Government would contribute $306,250 
through the Housing and Home Finance 


Agency. 

The city’s share will be $615,650, Tate 
said. The formula calls for 50 percent of 
the costs to be provided by the State, 30 
percent by Washington and 20 percent by 
the city. 

Among the sites is the Schuylkill River 
Park, 25th and Delancey Streets, portion of 
the proposed 23-acre riverfront esplanade, at 
a cost of $563,000. 

The mayor praised the chamber of com- 
merce for forming an action committee to 
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spur changes in the State's liquor laws and 
enforcement ures. 

Tate said the laws should be changed to 
prevent taproom operators from “hiding be- 
hind a corporate vell“ that conceals the ac- 
tual ownership of the establishments. 

The mayor also reiterated his stand 
against the $10-a-day “compromise” allowed 
in lieu of suspensions for liquor law vio- 
lJators. 


A Nuclear Powered American Merchant 
Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1965 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
cent southern Governors’ conference at 
Sea Island, Ga. Gov. Paul B. John- 
son of Mississippi secured approval of a 
resolution favoring a “fully automated 
nuclear powered merchant ship pro- 
gram.” 

Governor Johnson has proven himself 
a forward-looking executive, keenly in- 
terested in the industrial growth of our 
State through the famous balance agri- 
culture with industry program and also 
through a new emphasis on research and 
development, on marketing our State’s 
products, and on vocational training to 
full today’s manpower needs. 

At Sea Island he suggested that it is 
time for the United States to recapture 
its position as a maritime power and 
that nuclear powered merchant ships of- 
fer an opportunity for the U.S. merchant 
marine to retrieve much of its lost mari- 
time trade. 

At a time when some are calling for an 
abandonment of present maritime pro- 
grams, when some are suggesting con- 
tracting with foreign yards for the con- 
struction of merchant ships, when our 
maritime program is admittedly lagging 
and needs reappraisal and revitalization, 
the resolution offered by Governor John- 
son and adopted by the southern Gov- 
ernors’ conference on September 15, 


resolution, as follows: 

ResoLuTION No. IIL—Nuczzn POWERED 
VESSELS FoR THE U.S, MERCHANT MARINE 
Whereas there has been a marked lack of 

progress in integrating nuclear power tech- 

nology with fully automated merchant ships 
as an integral part of the modernization of 
this Nation's merchant fleet; and 

Whereas responsible maritime authorities 
have pursued various studies, which con- 
clusively substantiate the economic and 
technical feasibility of operating large, high- 
speed, long-range nuclear yessels; and 

Whereas the operation of such nuclear ves- 
sels could be the means through which the 


problems associated with world trade: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the southern Governors’ 
conference, acting in the national interest, 
a fully automated nuclear powered 
merchant ship program, and urge that the 
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President of the United States and the Mem- 
bers of the Congress of the United States 
take such official action as is deemed neces- 
sary to adapt nuclear technology to future 
merchant fleet construction; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
furnished the President of the United States, 
the chairman and members of the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee of the U.S. 
House of Representatives, the chairman and 
members of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the U.S. Senate, and 
the Chairman and members of the Federal 
Maritime Commission. 


Our own Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee under the able leader- 
ship of our colleague, Chairman HERBERT 
Bonner, has attested to the feasibility 
of Governor Johnson’s suggestion. 

Only last week the very capable chief 
counsel of the committee, John M. 
Drewry, gave expression to this at the 
1965 Propeller Club National Conven- 
tion and Merchant Marine Conference 
at Galveston, Tex. Taking part in a 
panel discussion, Mr. Drewry made the 
following remarks: 

THE FEASIBILITY OF NUCLEAR POWER FOR 

MERCHANT SHIPS 


I greatly appreciate the honor of being 
invited to participate in this panel discus- 
sion on the feasibility of nuclear power for 
merchant ships. 

For well over 10 years this subject has been 
close to my heart and a matter of great 
personal interest to my chairman, HERBERT 
Bonner, and to the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee as a whole. 

In the spring of 1955, with the lessons of 
the Korean war still fresh in mind and the 
problems of initiating a long-range merchant 
marine replacement program under active 
consideration, Mr. Bonner introduced legis- 
lation to authorize the construction of a 
prototype nuclear-powered merchant ship. 

Other current proposals to build an 
atomic-powered merchant ship envisaged a 
hurried-up public relations program involv- 
ing the use of an existing hull with the 
insertion of a nuclear reactor of existing 
design. The ship would have been a float- 
ing showcase of nuclear devices demonstrat- 
ing peaceful uses of atomic energy in other 
than maritime fields. Such proposals gave 
no thought to the advancement or modern- 
ization of the American merchant marine. 

But, as Mr. Bonner reviewed the back- 
ground of the legislation at the launching 
of the N.S. Savannah in July of 1959, he 
said: “* * * those of us responsible for the 
maintenance and development of an ade- 
quate American merchant marine under our 
national policy urged that we take the idea 
a step further and build a brandnew vessel, 
especially designed in both hull and ma- 
chinery, to secure the maximum advantage 
from this promising new source of power and 
from which we could learn how to build 
and operate efficient, working ships for the 
merchant marine of the future.” 

Speaking only from the standpoint of the 
House Merchant Marine Committee, the rec- 
ord will show that interest and belief in the 
feasibility of nuclear in merchant 
ships has continued through all of the inter- 
vening years. 

The Savannah legislation of 1955 antici- 
pated the theme of this convention: “Setting 
a Course for the Future.” Our committee 
files are replete with copies of correspondence 
and speeches by Chairman Bonner inquir- 
ing about the status of the program and 
urging greater progress. 

One week after the launching of the 
Savannah in July of 1959, Congressman Gan- 
Marz introduced a bill to authorize aid in 
the development, construction and operation 
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of privately owned nuclear powered mer- 
chant ships. 

Looking backward, it appears that we were 
very forward in our thinking that the Savan- 
nah legislation could scarcely have been 
more timely in relation to the long-range 
program for the replacement of the liner 
vessels built under the 1936 act and the war- 
time shipbuilding program. 

The replacement program of some 300 sub- 
sidized ships has now been underway for 
about 7 years. I believe approximately 100 
new ships have been completed and are in 
service. Another 60 to 70-odd are under 
construction or under contract at present— 
thus reducing the number of ships to which 
atomic power may be applied in the reason- 
able future. 

There is still time but it is running out 
rapidly. 

Congress should not be expected to form 
engineering judgments as to which type of 
nuclear reactor is best suited for merchant 
ship adaptation. But we are not insensitive 
to the representations made to us from many 
respectable sources that nuclear technology 
has advanced tremendously in recent years— 
that the Savannah after extensive testing 
has proved the energy of the atom as a prac- 
tical power source for the merchant marine— 
and that American industry is ready, able 
and willing to proceed on fixed con- 
tracts for nuclear Installations in merchant 
ships. 

From the very beginning, when the ex- 
perts were relative amateurs, it was recog- 
nized that nuclear power would not provide 
a complete panacea for all the technological 
and other problems of a balanced American 
merchant fleet. On the contrary, it was 
widely understood and agreed that in the 
transition from the largely experimental 
Savannah to a fully efficient and competi- 
tive merchant ship there should be several 
steps in applying nuclear power, in those 
cases where it made the most sense at a 
given time. For example, the promise of 
commercially economic power plants has al- 
ways seemed to be the greatest to those 
American lines engaged in very long sea trade 
routes, or to those operators running tankers 
and ore carriers, where time spent in port 
is at a minimum. 

Yet with time slipping away the Maritime 
Administration has been within the past 
year, and may still be, conducting trade 
route studies to determine what has already 
been conceded, 

It Is all reminescent of the pioneering ef- 
forts of this country in the development of 
the steamship. We made our point and then 
left it to others to capitalize on what we had 
developed—in short, the story of the old SS 
Savannah. 

One of the most frustrating things about 
the attitude of the Government in recent 
years toward new developments in merchant 
Ship concepts is the feeling that anything 
that has been reasonably proven must there- 
fore be unsound. If a newer idea comes 
along. then anything previously under study 
must be abandoned while the newcomer is 
studied. The previously favored proposal 
thus seems to acquire a degree of theoretical 
obsolescence when the still newer and un- 
tried idea is advanced. Evidence of probable 
effectiveness seems to ring the death knell 
over new concepts before they have had a 
chance to be put into practical effect by 
construction and operation of prototypes. 

This is where we seem to be with regard 
to adaptation of nuclear power to merchant 
ships. Contrary to the subject of this panel 
discussion, I believe the feasibility of nuclear 
power for merchant ships has been proven. 

In March of this year the Atomic Indus- 
trial Forum conducted an informal seminar 
on nuclear merchant ships. Participants 
came from the entire spectrum of Congress, 
the executive, shipping, manufacturing in- 
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dustry and scientific institutions. The great 
weight of all comments was to “Get on with 
the job.” Yet one attitude expressed by a 
high Government representative was that 
there seemed to be at that time a real pos- 
sibility of producing only 12 nuclear-powered 
merchant ships. 

That's no deterrent. 

I say, Great. Let's go for the 12.“ 

Let's spread the contracts so we can try 
more than one or two of the reactor types 
now being offered on a fixed contract basis. 

Let's try several different hull configura- 
tions, speeds, cargo handling equipment, etc.. 
in an effort to test various systems in actual 
operation. 

We are dreaming if we think we can for- 
ever sit over drawing boards and cost-effec- 
tiveness tabulations—always stopping short 
of putting into practice that which shows 
promise, to move on to even more untried 
concepts. 

We have a maritime policy—a fairly defi- 
nite one. With leadership it can be effec- 
tive. 

In the act of 1936 the leadership was pro- 
vided by specific statutory direction and 
specific formulas to boost up an ailing liner 
service, It has done so with great effective- 


ness. 

In all other areas—tankers, tramps, pas- 
senger ships, domestic ships—the objectives 
and guidelines were laid out for the admin- 
istering agency to follow and develop as and 
when the need arose. 

Now with the great advances of our tech- 
nology there are new ways to strengthen our 
sea power posture. Nuclear power is one of 
them—it is ready for adaptation to great po- 
tential advantage. Let’s not be timid about 

ahead in this fleld because of the 
seductiveness of the virginal glamour of ap- 
pealing, but untested concepts, such as sur- 
face effects ships and cargo carrying sub- 
marines. 

Technology, the manufacturing industry. 
the shipping industry and the Congress are 
ready to move toward a nuclear merchant 
marine. 

All we need is support from the Executive 
to give us an unbeatable team. 

And this can be done now without waiting 
for more studies, more committees and more 
task forces to invent and produce sweeping 
new policies and programs, alleged to solvé 
all problems in one dramatic gesture. 


Frank S. Sowa’s 50 Years of Service to 
Community and Humanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in 1915 Frank S. Sowa began teaching 
naturalization classes and for half a cen- 
tury he has been a vital force in helping 
men and women to prepare for and enter 
into the richness of American citizen- 
ship. It was timely and fitting that a 
great banquet honoring his 50 years of 
unselfish service to his fellow man, his 
community, and his church should have 
been held at Steve's Hall, 13200 South 
Baltimore Avenue, Chicago, at the time 
when we in the Congress were putting 
the finishing touches on the new immi- 
gration and naturalization law. Our 
country owes much to men and women 
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like Professor and Mrs. Sowa, who dur- 
ing the many long years have kept lighted 
the lamps of our democracy. 

On display at this memorable testi- 
Monial dinner was a scrapbook 1 foot 
thick with clippings on the countless ac- 
Complishments of this remarkable man 

civic, social, religious, educational, 
Naturalization, and philanthropic work. 
Mr. Speaker, I think it will be of in- 
to my colleagues and certainly of 
inspirational value to know how com- 
pletely their fellow Americans residing 
in the district I have the honor to rep- 
resent respect and do honor to one who 
served them in the spirit of self- 
abrogation, and for the betterment of all 
in the community. 

Professor Sowa resides with his wife at 
13412 South Brandon Avenue, Chicago. 
They have two daughters, Frances G., 
an assistant State's attorney for Cook 
County, and Bernadine P., secretary in 

€ county treasurer’s office. 

The day of the banquet the Sowa fam- 

parents and daughters, attended the 
noon mass at St. Forian's Church, 
Where the Reverend Father Chester 
Konsowskl, who performed the marriage 
29 years ago, is still active in the min- 
istry of the parish. 

Mrs, Catherine Dienes, director of the 
Polish National Alliance of America, was 
the mistress of ceremonies. Turning to 
as ust of honor at one time she 

ed: 


Is there anything needed for the com- 
Munity and humanity that you did not at- 
tend to? 


Then added: 


In all my life I have not yet met your 
equal. 


Father Kuntz of St. Florian’s Parish 
ot Hegewisch delivered the invocation 
and speakers included State Senator 
Daniel Dougherty, Representative Hen- 
Ty Lenard, Alderman Lupo, Mayor 
Blackburn of Burnham, and James Pan- 
agas, president of the Hegewisch Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Messages were re- 
ceived from President and Mrs. Johnson, 

vernor Kerner, Mayor Daley, Senator 

UGLas, Judge Augustine Bowe, Dr. 

hephn Lisowski, secretary of the Polish- 

rican Organization of Illinois, 

Frank A. Drilling, grand knight of Gen- 

eral Pulaski Council, Knights of Colum- 

bus, Francis J. Kapera, commander of 

2 Polish L n of e Veterans 
and many others. 

Accordionist Walter Lenckos and 
Drummer Gene Bokowy furnished excel- 
lent music. 

Prof. Frank S. Sowa attended Henry 

School, St. Florian’s Elementary 
School of Hegewisch, St. Victor's College, 
Pies Chicago Law School. He holds the 
leet of bachelor of law, master of 
tare doctor of civil law, and doctor of 

ternational law. 
wot August 1, 1933, when Mr. Sowa 
es appointed registrar of the seminar 
epartment, Dr. Amabel A. Anderson, 
President of the board of Chicago Law 
; l, appointed Mr. Sowa as an in- 
ittuctor to teach the following: radio 
oe Movie law, automobile law, avia- 

n law, patent and copyright law, the 
evelopment of Roman and Hebrew law, 

rance law, international law, traf- 
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fic law, and other extremely interesting 
and instructive subjects as indicated on 
page 17 of the Chicago Law School Bul- 
letin, graduate classes, 1933-34, 14 East 
Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. He ac- 
cepted and conducted classes. 

He still retains the letter dated June 
3, 1915, from Flora V. Renaud, principal 
of Henry Clay Elementary School, ac- 
knowledging the fact that Mr. Sowa had 
opened classes on June 2, 1915, as per the 
request of the president of the Chicago 
Board of Education, Jacob Lorb, and the 
superintendent of schools, John D. 
Shoop, and was teaching the elder peo- 
ple and the parents of the school chil- 
dren, reading, writing, and language. 
He continued to teach these classes dur- 
ing the evening until June 2, 1925. He 
also has a copy of a letter written by him 
on July 22, 1919, reporting to the Bureau 
of Immigration and Naturalization on 
the completion of the first evening 
classes started by request of the Bureau 
on December 2, 1918. From that date 
on, Mr. Sowa has taught naturalization 
in many places, including the Chicago 
Law School. 

Mr. Sowa currently is: President, Fed- 
eration of Lodges of Hegewisch and 
Calumet Regions; chairman, Hegewisch 
Committee, Council 34, Polish National 
Alliance; teacher of reading, writing, 
naturalization for over 55 years, and 
presently chairman, swimming pool 
committee, Hegewisch Chamber of Com- 
merce; chairman, library committee, 
Hegewisch Chamber of Commerce; 
chairman, education committee, Hege- 
wisch Chamber of Commerce; chairman, 
welfare and industrial committee of 
Hegewisch Chamber of Commerce; 
chairman, Wolf Lake Committee, Hege- 
wisch Chamber of Commerce; deputy in 
the claim department of Cook County 
Treasurer’s Office; chairman, executive 
committee, Club Limanowa; alternate 
director of Chicago Polish Home As- 
sociation; president, Sowa Realty Co.; 
fire insurance broker; real estate broker; 
member, St. Adalbert Lodge, No. 272, 
Polish Roman Catholic Union; member, 
Sons of Liberty Lodge, No. 624, Polish 
National Alliance; member, General Pul- 
aski Council, No. 3323, Knights of Co- 
lumbus; chairman, conference for recre- 
ation center. 

His past services include: President 
and treasurer, South Suburban Currency 
Exchange, Inc.; president, Hegewisch 
Chamber of Commerce; president, Cal- 
umet Airport Association; manager, 
Wood Cabinet Shop and Invalid Chair 
Department, Betz Co. of Hammond, 
Ind.; chairman, Draft Board 93, Second 
World War; secretary to Master Me- 
chanic Lake, Pressed Steel Car Co. in 
charge of 11 departments, First World 
War; coremaker, Pressed Steel Car Co., 
1917; minute clerk to judge in chan- 
cery law, jury and nonjury cases of 
superior court for over 25 years; regis- 
trar, seminar department, Chicago Law 
School; member, Chicago Airport Com- 
mission; member, South Side Traffic 
Commission; adjuster, St. Florian 
Building & Loan Association, 1928; as- 
sistant treasurer, Illinois Savings & Loan 
Association; chairman, Rec- 
reation Committee, 1938, by mayoral 
appointment; adjuster, Peden, Kahn & 
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Murphy law firm; Hegewisch chairman, 
Red Cross, three times; subchairman, 
executive committee, Century of Prog- 
ress World's Fair, 1933; assistant to 
chief clerk, psychopathic hospital; 
water tester, 79th Street water filtration 
plant. 

What he has accomplished: Mr. Sowa 
has spearheaded or been connected with, 
as chairman or member of the commit- 
tee, which accomplished the following 
improvements: Mann Park fieldhouse, 
1934; Chicago Vocational School; 
all South Chicago high schools; opening 
of streets of South Chicago, 87th, 100th, 
103d, et cetera, Streets; lecturer and pro- 
moter, Calumet Harbor; obtained South 
Chicago library, with Mrs. Mary Camp- 
bell of the South Chicago Committee 
Center. 

Obtained Hedgewisch branch of Chi- 
cago public library; extended buses to 
130th Street and Exchange; obtained 
street lights for Avalon Trails; Wolf Lake 
Beach established through contributions 
of the members of the Hegewisch Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Liberty ship construc- 
tion at 130th Street bridge and Calumet 
River; saved Wolf Lake; Hegewisch 
streets repaved at no cost to taxpayers; 
also cement sidewalks, no charge to pub- 
lic (1931) ; obtained 600 jobs on WPA for 
Hegewisch residents; lights and ice- 
skating shelter in Mann Park; and hun- 
dreds of other improvements throughout 
the Calumet district. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the man and this 
the partial story of his accomplishments. 
I repeat what I said at the beginning of 
these remarks: Our country owes much 
to such men as Frank S. Sowa. 


Being a Good Neighbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. OLIVA HUOT 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1965 


Mr. HUOT. Mr. Speaker, it may be 
that Americans know more about Hong 
Kong than Bolivia, or more about Taiwan 
than Chile—or even our very close neigh- 
bor, Honduras. 

Yet, what is more important than 
getting along with our neighbors? North 
Americans and South Americans and 
Latin Americans—by any name we are, 
after all, Americans. 

It goes without saying that we have 
acted in the past like a crude giant in 
some of our Latin American dealings, 
such as the old treaty with Panama. 

Editorials in newspapers across the 
country have praised the action taken 
by President Johnson in getting rid of 
the 1903 treaty. 

“An important step in the right direc- 
tion” is what an editorial in the Clare- 
mont, N.H., Eagle called the new agree- 
ment with Panama. This editorial, from 
the New York Times News Service, is of 
much interest, and I offer it for the 
RECORD: 

GIANT STEP IN PANAMA 

The Johnson administration has shown 

statesmanship in its agreement with Pana- 
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ma over the future control and operation of 
the Panama Canal. In announcing the set- 
tlement of this festering dispute before all 
the details have been agreed on, President 
Johnson is obviously hoping to repair the 
damage done by hasty and thoughtless 
American gestures in Latin America. 

The recent resolution by the House of 
Representatives favoring unilateral interven- 
tion, as well as previous administration ac- 
tions, gave some substance to the notion, 
already well entrenched in Latin America, 
that the United States is a crude giant bent 
on throwing its weight around. The new 
agreement with Panama gives the entirely 
different impression of a giant acting with 
maturity and responsibility in its relation 
with smaller and weaker neighbors. 

President Johnson has taken the initia- 
tive by getting rid of the 1903 treaty, that 
relic of dollar diplomacy that had been 
poisoning relations, and will recognize Pan- 
amanian sovereignty in the Canal Zone. 
This elimination of the fundamental cause 
of trouble is the only sensible solution—for 
Panama and the United States. 

Even though the canal is no longer the 
vital link it once was, the decision will be 
beneficial to Panama's economy without 
harming American security. At the same 
time, the administration of the canal will 
provide extremely useful experience for the 
eventual operation of a new sea-level wat- 
erway equipped to meet modern require- 
ments. 

When tensions were running high be- 
tween the United States and Panama, Presi- 
dent Johnson expressed interest in building 
a new canal elsewhere. But now Panama 
is assured of being considered the logical and 
preferred site, and if the arrangements for 
operating the present canal work, the way 
will be open for a new era of peaceful and 
profitable cooperation. 

In dealing with Panama, the President re- 
vealed a restraint and a delicacy that were 
lacking earlier, when both sides allowed 
emotions to prevail. The new agreement 
marks an awareness of foreign feelings, and 
a desire to respect them, that can be applied 
in coping with other cases of inflammatory 
nationalism. 

It will take time to heal all the wounds 
that have marred Panamania-American re- 
lations, It will take even longer to erase 
the Latin American image of the United 
States as a willful giant. But the United 
States must make the effort. Its agreement 
with Panama represents an important step 
in the right direction. 


Dr. Guthrie To Receive Award for 
PKU Test 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, we in 
western New York are very proud of the 
great contributions members of our 
medical profession have made over the 
years. 

I am pleased to include the following 
article which appeared in the October 18, 
1965, issue of the Buffalo Courier- 
Express, Buffalo, N.Y., concerning one of 
our outstanding residents, Dr. Robert 
Guthrie, who received the 1965 Kimble 
Methodology Award: 
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De. Gurmer To RECEIVE Award yor PKU 
; Test—$2,500 AND PLAQUE 

Cuicaco.—Dr. Robert Guthrie, research 
associate professor of the department of 
pediatrics at the School of Medicine, State 
University of New York and Children's Hos- 
pital, Buffalo, N. T., today will receive the 
1965 Kimble Methodology Award for his work 
in developing a new test method which will 
help prevent mental retardation in children 
caused by an inherited biochemical defect. 
He will receive $2,500 and a sterling silver 
plaque at an awards ceremony at the Pick 
Congress Hotel. 

The doctor has developed a simple and 
economical way of detecting an inherited 
metabolic defect called phenylketonuria, or 
PKU. This disease can produce mental re- 
tardation in infants if it is not discovered 
and treated during the first 12 weeks of life. 

Phenylketonuria is caused by an inborn 
defect that prevents the proper assimilation 
in the body of one of the components of all 
proteins, called phenylalanine. 

When the concentration of phenylalanine 
in the blood rises past a certain point, it 
retards normal mental development. If the 
condition is known, it can be treated by a 
therapeutic diet with a restricted amount of 
phenylalanine and mental impairment thus 
can be prevented, 

RECOGNITION FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 


Dr. Guthrie is the 14th winner of the 
award made annually by the Conference of 
State and Provincial Public Health Labora- 
tories to give public and financial recogni- 
tion for outstanding contributions to the 
development of new and better procedures 
in the field of public health. Sponsor of the 
award is Owens-Illinois, Inc., maker of 
Kimble products. 

Dr. Guthrie’s test method permits quick, 
low-cost screening of large numbers of in- 
fants in the hospital nursery for the disease. 
The significance of the new method, Dr. 
Guthrie said, is that other current methods, 
while still valid, are too complex and often 
carried out either too early or too late in an 
infant's life to prevent mental damage. 

He said that in some cases, babies are re- 
leased from hospitals too early for tests 
to be conducted at the proper time—7 days 
after birth or before 3 months have elapsed. 
This, he noted, is the crucial period of treat- 
ment. 

The method allows a nurse in the hospital 
or the home to collect a sample of blood 
dried om paper which can then be easily 
mailed or delivered to a central laboratory 
for testing. This is one of the features of 
the method, he noted, that makes it so prac- 
tical and superior to other systems. The 
new method can thus, he continued, Increase 
substantially the number of detections of 
PKU. 

The test utilizes a convenient bacterial 
culture medium (agar diffusion microbial 
test) for measuring the concentration of 
phenylalanine in the blood. Small paper 
discs, punched from a dried blood spot with 
an ordinary paper punch, are placed upon the 
surface of the solid agar medium. After in- 
cubation overnight, data on the phenyl- 
alanine level in the blood are obtained by 
visual observation of the culture. 

He was assisted in his work on phenylke- 
tonuria by Mrs. Ada Susi, laboratory re- 
search assistant at the School of Medicine, 
in Buffalo. Grants from the National Asso- 
ciation for Retarded Children, U.S. Public 
Health Service and the Children's Bureau 
alded his work. 

The test is now required by law in 15 
States and legislation requiring similar tests 
is pending in other States. 

Dr. Guthrie has been at the State Univer- 
sity of New York for 7 years. Prior to 1958, 
he served as principal cancer research scl- 
entist at the Roswell Park Memorial Insti- 
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tute, Buffalo, professor and chairman of the 
bacteriology and immunology department at 
the University of Kansas and as a staff mem- 
ber of the Sloan-Kettering Institute of 
Health, Bethesda, Md. 

Dr. Guthrie lives in Buffalo with his wife 
and six children. 


Foreign Ships Seem Winners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1965 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Baltimore Sun of October 18, Helen Del- 
ich Bentley had an article on the U.S. 
merchant marine. In this article she 
deplored the fact that crews of foreign- 
flag ships of so-called friendly nations 
have refused to transport supplies to our 
American troops in South Vietnam. 
These crews are British, Japanese, 
Greek, and Mexican, 

She further deplores the fact that our 
Maritime Administration is granting per- 
mission to American-flag operators to 
charter foreign-flag vessels to supple- 
ment their own inadequate American- 
flag fleets. Two of these ships fly the 
very flags of the countries whose crews 
refuse to support us in our conflict in 
Vietnam—British and Greek. 

Mrs. Bentley also calls attention to the 
fact that the time charter prices on for- 
eign-flag ships have risen 250 percent 
since last December. 

This, Mr. Speaker, does not make any 
sense to me, With hundreds of Ameri- 
can ships in our own laid-up fleets, why 
do we charter foreign-flag vessels, espe- 
cially from countries supporting our ad- 
versary? Why do we not reactivate 
more of our own laid-up fleet vessels, 
man them with American crews, and 
have ships that we can control and that 
will support us in our efforts to preserve 
the perimeters of democracy? 

Under permission and privilege, Mr. 
Speaker, I insert Mrs. Bentley's article 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

AROUND THE WATERFRONT—FoREIGN SHIPS 

Seem WINNERS 
(By Helen Delich Bentley) 

Wasxincton.—Irony, stupidity, or bo- 
tage? One or more of these words could be 
used of this country’s merchant marine pic- 
ture and what is taking place so quietly be- 
hind the scenes. The picture is a big one. 
so we will try to paint some of it scene by 
scene. 

Foreign-flag ships and foreign crews on 
several occasions in recent weeks have re- 
fused to transport American military supplies 
to our Armed Forces in Vietnam. A British- 
flag vessel, manned by Indian nationals, now 
is sitting in Kobe, Japan, while the Depart- 
ment of Defense decides what to do since that 
crew refused to continue the voyage to the 
war zone. = 

LATELY TO CUBA 

The freighter, the London Craftsman, be- 
longs to the Mavroleon interests which sup- 
plied many ships to serve Cuba until recently 
when Basil Mavroleon signed an agreement 
with the Department of State that he would 
draw his ships out of Cuba as fast as pos 
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sible provided they then could pick up car- 
goes in the United States. 

The incident concerning the British Lon- 
2 Crajtsman was made public last Thurs- 

J. 

On Friday, the Maritime Administration 
announced that it had granted permission 
for an American-flag subsidized steamship 
company to charter a 22-year-old American- 
built Liberty ship, now owned by British 
interests, to sail on the regular commercial 
trade route of Moore-McCormack Lines be- 
Cause Mooremac had so many of its ships 
involved in Vietnam movements. 

FARRELL ASKS TO CHARTER 
Since Friday it also is known that another 
-fiag subsidizing company, Farrell 
Lines, has asked permission to charter a 
Greek-fiag vessel from Australia to the 
United States next month. 
There are indications that the Maritime 
tion intends to grant more waivers 
Tor foreign ships to enter and serve on the 
American trade routes. 

Is it the thinking in Washington that since 
the foreign ships will not serve U.S. troops 
in Vietnam, U.S. ships will be kept on that 
Tun and the foreigners will be placated by 
Elving them business on regular commercial 
Toutes or to peaceful areas? 

MEXICAN SHIP CARED FOR 


When the Mexican vessel EI Meficano be- 
gan the rejections of vietnam cargo, after 
having a full load aboard in Long Beach, 
Calif, the U.S. Military Sea Transportation 

ce gave it a cargo for Okinawa. The loss 
ot money for the double loading and dis- 
charging, the time lost to get the supplies to 
the men on the war front, made no differ- 
ence. Keep the Mexicans happy. 

Then two Greek crews used the same tac- 
tics on the west coast. 

Many British and Greek ships are sup- 
Plying the Vietcong, are going into North 
Vietnam every day without any protest. 

But help the Americans? No. The Amer- 
leans will help them though. 

LESS TIGHT IN KOREAN NEED 


Of course, one might say there were not so 
many foreign ships available at that time. 
And the American-flag fleet had not 
trimmed 


fleet 
Sidered routine and no major problem then. 

Of course, the fact that the time-charter 
Price on foreign ships has risen 250 percent 
Since last December does not seem to faze 

in charge in Washington. 
UNITED STATES RATES ARE DIFFERENT 

They seem to feel it great that the foreign- 
era should make so much more from Uncle 

But a U.S. vessel finds it dimerent if 
it tries to increase its rate. 

The increases that have been cautiously 
ranted by MSTS to the U.S. ships thus far 
compensate for the boosts in labor 
reached in recent contract negotia- 

but no more. Why let an American 
tor make anything extra that might 
nable him to build up an equity and pre- 
Pare for a more modern vessel? 

1 y there still are but not for much 
Onger—ships in our reserve fleets which are 
as good as the British-fiag which is to load 


Wee Mooremnc’s South American run next 


tions, 
Opera 


SHIPS STILL IN RESERVE FLEETS 
If active American ships are in such de- 
that they have reached the saturation 
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point, why not look to the reserve ficets 
and take more of them out? 

Of course, we know that what is happen- 
ing fits in with the philosophy of some in 
Washington today. 

It was shocking to many when Captain 
Ira Dye, whose parent title is Chief of Plan- 
ning for the Maritime Administration, stated 
at a recent press conference that after all of 
the 500 or so freighters of the American 
merchant marine are assigned to war or mili- 
tary duty, then the commercial economy of 
this country will depend on foreign- flag 
ships. 

DYE AND FOREIGN RATES 

Captain Dye, who is on loan from the Navy, 
also intimated that if the commercial indus- 
try had to pay more in freight rates to the 
foreigners—who are notorious for soaking the 
Americans when they can—so what? 

He as much as said that the situation today 
would prevent any sharp increases in foreign 
rates. Perhaps the increase from $33,000 to 
$75,000 in a monthly time charter rate is 
nothing and the Americans should be happy 
about being “taken.” 

Captain Dye emphasized that the present 
Vietnam war was belng carried on in a man- 
ner of business as usual as far as the mer- 
chant marine was concerned. 

These thoughts of Dye's were echoed in 
Norfolk this week at another press confer- 
ence of Nicholas Johnson, Maritime Admin- 
istrator. “Business as usual,” he also said. 

But in both instances, the impression was 
given that there were enough active Ameri- 
can-flag ships to conduct whatever had to 
be done now for industry and for Vietnam. 
After all Vietnam is only a little brush fire 
off somewhere and shouldn't give concern 
about the movements of cargo or ships. 

If a few extra ships are needed to supple- 
ment the American vessels engaged in trans- 
porting the military goods and the commer- 
cial cargoes, why not pull a few more out of 
the reserve fleet and put American crewmen 
on them? Let Americans benefit if anybody 
is to benefit. 

The real inadequacies of our merchant 
marine are cropping up here and there, but 
no one will admit them. Washington is try- 
ing to hide them under Washington red tape. 

It would be well for all of those entrusted 
with this important arm of this country’s 
defenses to go over the importance of “sea- 
power,” which includes the merchant marine, 
with Vice Adm. John 8. McCain, Jr., com- 
mander of the Eastern Sea Frontier. 

Those attending the convention of the 
American Association of Port Authorities in 
Norfolk last week were fortunate to hear the 
old master, a long-time submariner, describe 
what this country truly has facing her on 
the sea—not in space. 

STORY NOT UNDERSTOOD 

He concluded his presentation with, “This 
story is not understood in these United 
States.” 

Unfortunately he is right, and those with 
the power appear to be those who seem least 
able to understand it. They are going 
blithely on their way of cutting back to pro- 
vide a basic merchant fleet, because they 
claim that everything in the future will be 
airborne. But the old warhorses think dif- 
ferently. 

To them the expenditure of $2 billion for 
one type of aircraft which will have a total 
lift capacity of 50 tons while worrying about 
$300 million for 3,900,000 tons of ships is 
rather ridiculous. 

But then we can always depend on the 
foreigners. 


A5869 
An Inside View of the War on Poverty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1965 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a partici- 
pant in one of the many war on poverty 
projects has prepared what he calls “A 
Summary Affidavit: An Inside View of 
the War on Poverty.” 

He is Bruce Shawver Glenn of Sigour- 
ney, Iowa. From June 21, 1965, to July 
30, 1965, Mr. Glenn participated in an 
institute set up as a part of the war on 
poverty at California State College in 
Los Angeles. His concluding statement 
reads as follows: 

If the United States of America as it was 
conceived and constituted is to survive the 
war on poverty, all freedom-loving citizens 
of whatever race, color, or creed must unite 
in opposition to it. 


The review of Mr. Glenn’s experience 
deserves the widest possible distribution, 
and I commend his remarks to the at- 
tention of my colleagues: 

I, Bruce Shawver Glenn, was employed by 
the Los Angeles city schools from September 
15, 1964, through June 18, 1965, at John Muir 
Junior High School which is located at 5029 
South Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
The area served by the school is considered 
“adjacent to a poverty pocket.” 

PART 1 


In midspring 1965, an official of the Fed- 
eral antipoverty program in the area served 
by John Muir Junior High School, spoke at 
a regular faculty meeting of the school. His 
two major points were: 

(a) We teachers should be more creative 
and come up with some ways to spend the 
money which had been appropriated for the 
was on poverty. He explained the applica- 
tions for funds had been very slow going 


and appeared to meet a specific need. 

(b) That we—all Americans—were going 
to have to change our way of thinking a 
great deal to accept the idea of men never 
working in their entire lifetimes, but living 
from cradle to grave on Federal welfare. 
Those of us “fortunate” enough to have jobs 
would, through taxes, support those so “un- 
fortunate” as to be permanently unem- 
ployed (see pt. 2(e)1). 

PART 2 


For teachers in areas of Los Angeles desig- 
nated poverty pockets, and those adjacent 
to such pockets, a National Defense Educa- 
‘tion Act institute was set up as a part of the 
war on poverty at California State College 
at Los Angeles from June 21, 1965 through 
July 30, 1965. Limited to 60 teachers— 
recommended by their principals as in the 
top 10 percent of his teaching staff—at a 
stipend of $450, nontaxable, for the 6 weeks, 
the institute cost a total of $60,000. 

The purpose of the institute was to (1) 
aid teachers of disadvantaged youth and to 
(2) give them an inside view of the war on 
poverty. I was selected as a participant. 

(a) Only three books were listed as re- 
quired reading for the Institute; one was 
especially singled out. That book was “The 
Other America” by Michael This 
is the book that inspired the war on poverty. 
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1, “The Other America” Is totally undocu- 
mented as to the specific sources of its in- 
formation and statistics. 

2. Woody Guthrie, who is credited with 

words to a song which appears in “The Other 
America,” has been identified as a Commu- 
nist by a special committee of the 77th 
Congress. 
3. Harrington is a self-admitted Socialist 
who replied in answer to a question put to 
him by me when he appeared at Central Col- 
lege that he was “to the left of Norman 
Thomas.” 

4. Harrington has worked on a national 
effort for some years to abolish the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities and 
is a member of the National Committee to 
Abolish the House Un-American Activities 
Committee which is headed by Frank Wil- 
kinson, of Los Angeles, Calif., who has been 
identified as a Communist. 

(b) We were given bibliographies of books 


unist. 

2. “The Souls of Black Folk:“ “Black Folk, 
Then and Now;” Black Reconstruction;” 
and “Suppression of the African Slave Trade 
to the United States” by W. E. B. DuBois, a 
self-admitted Communist, 

3. “Wall Between" by Anne Braden, an 
identified Communist whose husband is the 
longtime organizer for the Communist Party 
in Kentucky. 

4. “American Negro Slave Revolts;“ and 
“Documentary History of the Negro in the 
United States” by Herbert Aptheker, a mem- 
ber of the National Committee of the Com- 
munist Party U.S.A. and its chief theoreti- 
cian. 

(c) On June 30, 1965, we visited the head- 
quarters of the neighborhood adult par- 
ticipation project—a “community action 
project” of the war on poverty—at Wrigley 
Field to hear an address by the project 
director. 

1, As outlined by the project director, the 
neighborhood adult participation project 
with its “offices,” “outposts,” “storefronts,” 
“substations,” “neighborhood assemblies,” 
and “blockworkers” sounded all too much 
like the civilian spy networks of Nazi Ger- 
many or Soviet Russia. I have studied, in 
depth, the governmental apparatus of these 
systems at both the undergraduate and grad- 
uate levels. 

2. The project director said that “all tradi- 

tional channels of welfare” had to be either 
. (see pt. 2. G at 1). 

3. The project director stated that funds 
for an additional 1,400 jobs were to be re- 
quested in September, only 6 months after 
the program began. 

(d) A taped speech by the same Michael 

mentioned above was played on 
July 14, 1965. No discussion was allowed at 
the end of the tape. 

1. Harrington stated—the speech had been 
made in March at the University of South- 
ern California—that the “frontline of the 
war on poverty is in Selma.” 

2. Harrington referred sneeringly to the 
rar as “historical accidents.” (See pt. 

3. Harrington stated that the only ques- 
tion that should be of concern was “how” 
we were going to be “socialized” or “collec- 
tivized” (see pt. 2, E). 

(e) Earlier, on June 24, 1965, a member of 
the staff of the institute stated in a seminar 
discussion that we were facing total societal 
change (see pt. 1, B). 

1. A part of this total societal change, said 
the staff member, had already been outlined 
by Harrington and the Center for Democratic 
Study. Specifically, the proposals would put 
one-third of the Nation on Federal welfare 
(see pt. 1, B). 
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(t) Later, on July 16, 1965, the same mem- 
ber of the staff stated that “our sovereignty 
as free individuals must be lessened” and 
that “freedom of action must be curtailed 
to aid those on the low end,” Le., in poverty 
(see pt. 2, D at 3). 

(g) On Tuesday, July 13, 1965, at a lunch- 
eon at the Jewish Community Center, located 
at 590 Vermont Avenue, an officer In the de- 
partment of urban affairs of the Los Angeles 
City Schools and one of the official school 
representatives on the Los Angeles antipov- 
erty board confided in us that the reason for 
all the hassle over the distribution of “pov- 
erty funds” all over the United States was 
that the war on poverty was the “deathblow 
to the States,” which would soon be reduced 
to “administrative districts.” He went on to 
say that State legislatures and even the State 
Governors would soon be of little importance. 

1. An antipoverty planning director for 
the south area (Compton) spoke to the de- 
sirability of “replacing” most, if not all, ex- 
isting welfare agencies—both public and pri- 
vate—with “community-orlented and man- 
aged agencies” financed exclusively by the 
Federal Government (see pt. 2, C at 2). 

(h) On June 30. 1965, we were told by a 
member of the teaching staff of the institute 
how those who oppose this “total societal 
change” and who wish to reinforce tradi- 
tional values should be dealt with. 

1. Relying mainly upon works by George 
D. Spindler, the staff member stated that 
“cultural therapy” was needed by reffirma- 
tive traditionalists so that they could adjust 
to our changing society. A reaffirmative tra- 
ditionalist is described as being individual- 
istic, practicing strict morality, believing in 
hard work and stressing the value of edu- 
cation. 

2. In detail, “cultural therapy” is designed 
to “strip an individual's defenses"; “expose 
him to public view”; and “getting the indi- 
vidual to a state of not knowing whether he 
is coming or going.” Then, reorientation 
can begin (see Edward Hunter's book on 
brainwashing for a startling comparison). 

PART 3 


For 4 weeks I was an observer at a summer 
opportunity center at Charles Drew Junior 
High School, Manchester Boulevard at 
Compton Boulevard. (This area 3 weeks 
later was at the core of the Los Angeles 
riots.) I was at the school twice a week 
from July 6, through 29, 1965. 


only a very few weeks. Teachers were em- 
ployed to teach subjects for which they 
lacked qualification; Le., a mathematics 
teacher without any college training In dra- 
matics teaching a drama class. Students 
were not required to attend regularly after 
they had enrolled, though, it was encour- 
aged. This entire program was financed un- 
der the war on poverty. 

1. Young female students would attend 
classes wearing only & halter and very low- 
cut hipslingers. 

2. Many of the students—male and fe- 
male—would arrive at the school drunk. 
This was at 8:30 in the morning. 

3. Obscene language, threats, and fights 
were the rule not the exception. 

I hereby attest that this document in every 
detall and essential is accurate and I will so 
swear, if called upon to do so, under oath. 

BRUCE SHAWVER GLENN. 

P.S.—It should be held firmly in mind that 
all the quotations contained in part 1, 
and part 2, are from persons who are pro- 
ponents of the war on poverty. None of 
their remarks were intended to be critical of 
the Federal antipoverty program. Also, it 
cannot be emphasized strongly enough that 
the war on poverty is a federally enacted 
program, operating on Federal tax moneys, 
under direct Federal control. It is a local 
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program only in the sense that local people 
may become a part of it. Thus what is 
related in this affidavit holds true regardless 
of whether you are speaking about the effect 
of the program in California or Iowa, Maine 
or Texas. If the United States of America 
as it was conceived and constituted is to 
survive the war on poverty all freedom-lov- 
ing citizens of whatever race, color or creed 
must unite in opposition to it. 


Ambassador Williams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 19, 1965 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Washington Dally News, on 
October 14, printed an editorial entitled 
“A Good Man for a Delicate Job.” 

This editorial deals with the appoint- 
ment of Franklin H. Williams by Presi- 
dent Johnson to the post of U.S. Am- 
bassador to Ghana. 

Franklin Williams is a close personal 
friend and I share the News’ delight at 
his appointment. 

Franklin Williams has an outstand- 
ing record of service as assistant attor- 
ney general of the State of California, 
with the Peace Corps, and as U.S. rep- 
resentative to the U.N. Economic and 
Social Council. He brings this under- 
standing and experience to his new 
position. 

The full text of the editorial follows: 

Goon MAN von A DELICATE Jon 

President Johnson has made another fine 
choice in his appointment of Franklin H- 
Williams to be U.S. Ambassador to Ghana. 

There was considerable concern when Mr. 
Williams was pushed out of his post as U.S- 
representative on the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to make a place for 
Representative James Roosevelt. It was 
feared Mr. Williams’ talents were being sacri- 
ficed to bolster the career of a man whose 
chief qualifications were sentimental and 
political. 

Mr. Williams had only 1 year at Ecosoc. 
but in that time he considerably brightened 
America’s image in the eyes of underdevel- 
oped nations. He was particularly successful 
with the emerging nations of Africa, where 
the social and economic problems are 8° 
great and the need to avoid commitment in 
the East-West conflict is so poignant. 

Mr. Williams, with a guileless refusal to be 
dogmatic, was able to convince represents- 
tives of the emerging nations that the United 
States could deal with them sympathetically 
while respecting their dignity and independ- 
ence. He did this without compromising 
US, interests. 

Although it is only incidental to his new 
job, the fact that Mr. Williams and Ghans’s 
President Kwame Nkrumah were fellow 
students at Lincoln University in Pennsyl- 
vania should provide our new Ambassador 
and this very complex and influential Afri- 
can leader a splendid basis for friendship 
and understanding. 

Most important, Mr. Williams is a first-rate 
intelligence and a highly skilled and re- 
sourceful diplomat. He is just the sort of 
person we need in one of the most sensitive 


_ and difficult posts in the world today. 
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Teamsters Boost Proposal To Educate 
Cold War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OY NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1965 


Mr. DULSKL Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend Mr. Sidney Zagri, legislative 
counsel for the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, who testified before 
our Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, in 
support of legislation to educate cold 
War veterans. 

I wish to include the following article 
which appeared in the October issue of 
the International Teamster, relative to 
Mr. Zagri's testimony: 

TraMsrers Boost ProposaL To EDUCATE COLD 
WAR VETERANS 

A plan to assist young veterans of military 
life in adjusting to the economy of civilian 
life was supported by the Teamsters Union 
rth arenas on the proposed cold war GI 


Sidney Zagri, legislative counsel for the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
testified before the House Committee on Vet- 


sition of the cold war GI to becoming a use- 
ful citizen in peace as well as in war.” 

The bill would give educational grants to 
Service veterans. It also would enable them 
to obtain home and farm Government loans. 

Zagri said the Teamsters Union supported 
the legislation and suggested lib- 
eralization of the duration and amount of 
benefits that might be made available to ex- 
Servicemen of the cold war period. 

Zagri added: 

“We reject the suggestion that cold war 
GI benefits be restricted to those young men 
Serving in ‘areas of hostilities’. 


Parachute instructor in Fort Benning, Ga. 

It is a matter of luck where a man's service 

time is spent—he can be sent anywhere.” 
NECESSARY MEASURE 

Zagri said the Teamsters Union position 
Was that the proposed bill is a necessary 
Measure because: 

Military service is inequitably distributed 
and falls largely on the sons of working class 
People. 

Young working class boys entering mili- 
tary service generally gain no transferable 
Civilian skills during their period of mili- 
tary duty. 

Young veterans emerge into a civilian 
Society in a state of technological, economic, 
and social revolution which demands a 
higher degree of education and skill for 
regular employment than the young veterans 


Young veterans have lost from 2 to 3 years 
of their most educable years in military 
service. 

The handicaps of young veterans in the 
labor market are emphasized by their dra- 
eee unemployment rate of about 50 per- 

The bill would encourage young veterans 
to equip themselves to live as Americans 
should—free, independent, productive, and 
self-supporting: 

Zagri concluded: 

“It is in the interest of fair play to both 
the cold war GI, and the national economy 
that this bill be passed. Some veteran sons 
of our members and the veteran sons of other 
lesa afluent workers are standing idle and 
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c 

“This bill offers a lifeline to the more 
energetic of these young people. If they 
grasp it, they can save themselves from lives 
of economic dependency. That is in the 
interest of us all.” 


The Production of Oil and Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY ROBERTS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1965 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, my 
purpose is to speak some words of wise 
counsel to those who have been misled 
about an important business activity in 
my district—the production of oil and 
gas. What I have to say will not be ex- 
pressed from the narrow, selfish view- 
point of local interest. My words are 
directed to the national interest. My 
hope is to wake up all Americans and 
alert them to mistakes that are being 
made in attitudes and policies affecting 
the petroleum industry. 

Let us put this industry in perspective 
first of all. Let us take note of the fact 
that oil and gas now supply about three- 
quarters of all this Nation’s energy. 
Therefore, if mistakes are being made 
in policies and attitudes relating to the 
oll- and gas-producing industries, those 
mistakes jeopardize the well-being of our 
entire society. Those mistakes directly 
threaten people in the consuming States 
—people who do not produce a drop of 
oil but who depend upon petroleum for 
their industry, their jobs, their trans- 
portation, their heat. 

These are the people who are being 
told that their interests are served when 
this country opens the floodgates and 
lets cheap foreign oil pour in. They 
have even been told by some high-pow- 
ered bureaucrat that the conservation 
Policies of States like my own are entirely 
misguided and self-serving. The word— 
from these overnight experts—is that we 
should abandon all stripper wells, forget 
about secondary recovery projects, drop 
the prorationing program, throw the do- 
mestic producing industry to the dogs, 
and place our dependence on that cheap 
foreign oil. 

Now I want to ask a question that 
seems never to have occurred to these 
high-talking experts. I want to ask: 
If we follow their advice, if we let our- 
selves become completely dependent 
upon foreign sources for the bulk of our 
petroleum supplies, if we reduce our 
domestic producing industry to a decay- 
ing skeleton—will foreign oil remain 
cheap? 

Can we count on that? Can we count 
on those who control these overseas sup- 
plies—and I mean those foreign govern- 
ments who own that oil—to play the 
game our way? Can we depend on them 
not to take advantage of the situation 
if we let our own domestic petroleum 
industry decay and have to rely com- 
pletely on these foreign sources for all 
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the oil we need just to keep our indus- 
trial society going? Are we sure these 
people will not increase the price of their 
oll once they do not have a domestic 
producing industry to compete with? 

This is a question that really has to 
be explored. But you will never hear it 
touched on by those who favor the 
present tide of foreign oll imports—much 
less by those who think this tide should 
be allowed to rise even higher. They 
like to talk about cheap foreign oil. 
They are less fond of discussing the de- 
pendability of those supply sources, or 
the stability of the governments that 
control these foreign reserves. The 
Suez crisis is a chapter they would like 
to tear out of the history books. 

Yes, these are questions that some 
people would like to forget because these 
are questions that conflict with the 
policies these same people are trying to 
sell to the American people. And that 
is all the more reason why these ques- 
tions should be forcefully brought before 
these same Americans who are being 
lulled into complacency by talk of cheap 
foreign oil. 

It would not be cheap if America got 


other nations for the oil we need to fuel 
our own military machine. True, most 
of the governments of countries with this 
cheap foreign oil are friendly now, but 
have not we seen enough examples of how 
former allies can turn their faces against 
us? Remember, China once ranked 
high on the list of our most steadfast 
friends. Cuba was also once a depend- 
able ally. Indonesia may owe its very 
existence as a nation to the good offices 
of the United States. But where do 
these countries stand today? How far 
can we depend on them or any other for- 
eign friends? 

Today we have a domestic petroleum 
industry that makes us independent of 
any foreign source for the oil and gas 
we need for normal requirements or a 
sudden emergency. This is a national 
blessing. It has been one of the roots 
of America’s economic supremacy. It 
was a major factor behind the Allied 
victory in World War IL 

I hope many other voices will join 
mine in sounding the alarm. For I 
would dread a day when Americans had 
to go begging to buy at any price the oil 
our country needs to keep its planes in 
the air, its cars on the road, its families 
from freezing. 

It is not just our money we could lose, 
it is our freedom, it is our security, it is 
our chance to keep going forward indus- 
trially. We cannot—we dare not—sell 
our domestic petroleum industry down 
the river for the sake of bringing in a 
deluge of cheap oil. 

This is the land of free speech. It 
should be the land of frank speech also. 
The American people deserve the whole 
truth, and they most certainly deserve 
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this in connection with a matter as im- 
portant to them as their petroleum re- 
sources. 

Are they getting that whole truth now? 
I submit that they are not. They are 
not getting it about foreign oil imports. 
They are not getting it about the con- 
dition of the domestic petroleum indus- 
try. They are not getting it about 
percentage depletion. They are not get- 
ting it about natural gas regulation. 

I, for one, am more than a little 
weary of these jokes about the rich 
Texas oilmen. How about a new kind 
of joke—a joke that is based on what is 
really going on in the oil country of 
Texas these days—a joke about the 
downward trend of crude oil prices, a 
joke about the number of independent 
producers who are selling out in despair, 
a joke about the idle rigs and idle work- 
ers, a joke about an industry that is hav- 
ing its own private depression. 

Maybe that does not strike anyone as 
good material for a joke. I agree. The 
folks in my district do not think it is 
very funny either. But they are also 
not amused at the misleading informa- 
tion that is going around the country 
about them. 

They do not enjoy hearing people say 
the oil producer takes advantage of a 
tax loophole when he deducts for per- 
centage depletion on his income tax. 

It is time the American people got the 
real lowdown on percentage depletion. 
I mean the real lowdown. It is time 
they were informed that this is no tax 
loophole at all, but a tax deduction 
clearly and deliberately specified in a 
law duly enacted by both Houses of Con- 
gress. It Is also time the American peo- 
ple were told this is not a special oll 
depletion allowance. That is another 
false claim that really ought to be ex- 
ploded. The percentage depletion pro- 
vision applies to practically every extrac- 
tive industry in the United States. It is 
no oil depletion allowance. It is a min- 
eral depletion allowance. And those 
who really want the American people to 
have the full facts should bring that out. 

How unfair that while the domestic 
producing industry is practically being 
drowned by a flood of foreign imports 
some people should try to undermine it 
further by giving the public a totally 
false and misleading picture of percent- 
age depletion. Perhaps they do not 
agree with that tax provision. It is their 
right to disagree. No one disputes that. 
But I do heartily dispute their right to 
misrepresent the facts. I challenge their 
right to try to deceive the American 
people by giving out half-truths and dis- 
tortions and propagandistic accounts of 
the percentage depletion law. 

The fact is—this tax provision has 
served America as well and successfully 
as any part of our Tax Code. It made 
possible the growth of the domestic pe- 
troleum industry that played such a 
decisive part in the victory of World War 
II, that has kept us strong enough to 
avert world war III, that makes our 
country without a rival in the world for 
progress, prosperity, and living stand- 
ards, 

These are facts about percentage deple- 
tion that the American people are rarely 
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told. Yet these are the very facts the 
people most urgently need to know if they 
are to pass inteligent judgment on this 
tax provision. 

As for natural gas regulation—it pro- 
vides one of the most alarming examples 
I know of the public’s interest being be- 
clouded by misunderstanding and mis- 
conceptions. The people in the non- 
producing States have been told a great 
deal about gas regulation. They have 
not been adequately informed of the 
essential facts. 

How many of these people know—for 
instance—that natural gas producers are 
today being regulated under a law that 
was written to regulate interstate pipe- 
lines, a law that Congress never intended 
to apply to gas producers? How many 
Americans—if they knew the facts— 
would feel that it makes sense to regu- 
late one business under a law that was 
written for an entirely different form of 
enterprise? 

They have not been told the facts be- 
cause if they were told those facts they 
would form a quite different opinion from 
the one advocates of present natural gas 
regulation want them to form. Ameri- 
cans are a practical people. They like 
laws to make sense. 

They have heard a lot of praise of the 
recent Permian Basin decision. But 
again the full impact and the potential 
consequences of that decision have not 
been brought out to people in the non- 
producing States. Have the interests of 
consumers really been served by a deci- 
sion that can only aggravate the sharp 
downward trend in the ratio of gas re- 
serves to gas production? The advo- 
cates of gas regulation in its present 
form brush these reserve ratio statistics 
off as meaningless—insignificant. Per- 
haps they prefer to wait until the gas 
supply situation reaches the same criti- 
cal stage that the water supply situa- 
tion has reached in some Eastern States. 
Then—when the emergency is acute— 
then the people will have to be told the 
facts. But meanwhile, the theory 
seems to be, let them be lulled with 
comforting illusions about the effect of 
the Permian Basin decision. 

Those who really have the best inter- 
ests of the American people at heart be- 
lieve those people are entitled to the 
truth about the natural gas situation. 
We believe they should have that truth 
now—today—and not at some future 
time when a full scale crisis in gas supply 
forces the facts out into the open. 

If the issue were put before them 
frankly, the American people would see 
the folly of an arbitrary new gas-old 
gas pricing system that disregards pro- 
duction realities for the sake of bureau- 
cratic convenience. 

The people would see the injustice of 
a 24-year moratorium on natural gas 
price increases in the Permian Basin, 
when there is no similar moratorium on 
cost increases for the natural gas pro- 
ducer. 

And if they had the full story forth- 
rightly put before them—without flim- 
flam or distortion—the people would see 
this fact: A decade after the Supreme 
Court decision that made gas producers 
subject to Federal control, the FPC is no 
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closer to finding the answer to the prob- 
lem the Court handed it. The FPC is 
caught in a spider’s web of regulatory 
confusion, and the harder it struggles to 
find a way out the more hopelessly it be- 
comes entangled. The obvious answer 
today is action by Congress to revise the 
regulations dealing with natural gas pro- 
ducers, and free them from regulation 
under a law that was never meant to ap- 
ply to them. 

This is one answer that would free 
gas producers from unworkable regula- 
tion, and that would free gas consumers 
from the threat of curtailed supply now 
hanging over their heads due to the dis- 
couraging effects of present regulation on 
the search for new gas reserves. 

The domestic petroleum industry has 
its problems allright. But there is noth- 
ing wrong with this industry that good 
judgment and commonsense cannot cure. 
The big problem of this industry has been 
the refusal of some to look at the facts 
squarely. The industry has been the 
victim of policies based on daydreams 
and delusions whereas here—if any- 
where—the course of recommendations 
should follow the ground of hard fact. 

J intend to do my part—and hope that 
others will join me—in insisting that the 
American people be given the whole 
story, the full facts—even when those 
facts do not conform with the theories 
and wishes of some in positions of influ- 
ence. 

You can fool the people some of the 
time, but sooner or later the facts catch 
up with the deception. And it would be 
a far more popular course, over the long 
haul, to give the people the full, honest 
story now than to have them ask later— 
in tones of bitter recrimination: “Why 
did you not tell us?” 

Let us tell them now. Let us tell them 
about the hitch in that supposedly bar- 
gain-basement foreign oil. Let us tell 
them what they would really lose if the 
domestic petroleum industry continued 
in its present decline. Let us tell them 
the other side—the side they rarely 
hear—about the origin and purpose of 
percentage depletion. Let us take them 
into our confidence about the great gas 
bungle—so they will see the urgent need 
for remedial legislation. 

Let us play fair with the American 
people, so they will have the informa- 
tion they should have to support realistic 
and enlightened petroleum policies. And 
let us do it now. 


The U.S. Balance of Payments— 
Problems and Remedies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 19, 1965 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure recently to visit with a very 
good friend, Ben Regan, who is a New 
York investment banker, and knowledge- 
able in the field of governmental and in- 
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ternational finance. Naturally, our dis- 
cussion centered on our economic situa- 
tion today and our domestic fiscal poli- 
cies. While we may be enjoying a high 
level of economic productivity, there is 
3 reason for concern than for com- 

In substantiation of this Mr. Regan 
emphasized the gravity of the outflow of 
gold problem. He sent mea study made 
of this matter by Mr. C. Austin Barker, 
head of the Institutional Research De- 
partment of the firm of Hornblower & 
Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes, with which Mr. 
Regan is associated. 

This is a matter of such importance 
and the study of Mr. Barker of such ex- 
cellence, as well as timeliness, that I 
Should like to have it inserted in the 
Recorp as a part of these remarks. It 
is entitled “The U.S. Balance of Pay- 
ments—Problems and Remedies.“ 

The article follows: 

From Financial Analysts Journal, Septem- 
ber-October 1965] 


Tar U.S. BALANCE oy ParMenTs—PROPLEMS 
AND 


(By C. Austin Barker, C.F.A.) 
(Norx.— . Austin Barker, CF.A., is a gen- 


also the firm’s economist and its public 
A graduate of Stanford 
University, Mr. Barker attended the graduate 
Schools of Columbia University and New 
York University, receiving his MB. A. from the 
latter in 1939, His analyses have appeared 
in numerous professional journals.) 

The US. international balance-of-pay- 
Ments deficit gained Government recognition 
early in 1965 as one of the Nation's most 
vital economic problems. Today the inter- 
National flow of funds affects more than ever 
before our domestic, economic and political 
Policies. The actual or potential impact on 
earnings of thousands of American indus- 
trial corporations and banks cannot be 
ignored by the security analyst in his in- 
Vestment appraisals. 

Deficits occur when the United States 
Spends, lends, and gives away abroad more 
cash than it receives from abroad. The 
deficit must be paid for in gold or I O U’s; 
that is, usually short-term debt owed to for- 
eign individuals, foreign commercial banks 
and other foreign corporations, fi cen- 
tral banks and IMF. The deficit of $2.8 bil- 
lion in 1964 occurred despite an $8.5 billion 
Surplus of receipts from goods and services 
exported, over imports of goods and services. 
The deficit has been persistent since 1949, in 
every year except 1957. During this period, 
Us, gold has declined from $24.4 
Dillion to $15.4 billion at year end 1964. 

Statutory requirements at that time called 
tor enough gold to be held in reserve to 

Cover” or back up at least 25 percent of all 
Federal Reserve notes and commercial bank 
and certain other cash deposits in the Federal 

e 8 This reserve requirement 
totaled about $13.6 billion of gold, out of a 
stock which had shrunk to $152 

billion early in 1965, Therefore, only 61.6 
billion of so-called free gold was available 
to meet foreign claims whenever gold would 
be called for in payment of liquid dollar 
assets. This restriction is alterable only by 
an act of Congress or, under certain emer- 
gency circumstances, by the U.S. Treasury for 
brief periods. For 15 years until 1957 such 
free gold totaled about $10 billion, but since 
then it has been sold steadily to other coun- 
tries to settle part of our payments deficits. 

The other part of financing our payments 
deficits is primarily through short-term lia- 

Foreign short-term claims on dol- 
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lars and/or gold have risen steadily over the 
Sota eee 5 
of asset tn the table 


Tasix 1-—Liquid U.S, dollar Habilties (at 
Dec. 31, 1964, in billions of dollars) 


TOR Ooi sou teow tesa ee 3.2 

Foreign international institutions 
(IMP and World Bank, etc.) 5. 0 
Total short-term 28.8 

By type of asset 

oe T2 13. 5 
U.S. Treasury bills and certificates.. 12.1 
Other short-term 3.1 
Payable in foreign currencies. ~~~ 0.1 
Total short-term 28.8 


From time to time administration officials 
have promised that the deficit would be re- 
duced or eliminated as periodic fears of de- 
valuation brought about speculative pur- 
chases of gold on the London market. 
Because of the decline in the “free gold,” the 
US. Treasury and Federal Reserve Board at 
times have allayed the uneasiness of foreign 
creditors by stating that the U.S. Treasury 
could pay out gold from the reserve stock in 
an emergency. 

A turn for the worse occurred In the US. 
balance of payments in the last quarter of 
1964 when the adverse balance expanded 
to an annual rate of nearly $6 billion which 
was far worse than had been expected, even 
though partly due to a rise of $2.6 billion 
in the annual rate of capital outfiow due to 
temporary factors, 

The “outer perimeter”; 1e., the free gold” 
available to finance payments deficits, was 
almost breached by its reduction to $1.6 bil- 
lion, and the inner perimeter; |.e., the stock- 
pile of the gold reserve cover“ itself was en- 
dangered. The ratio of gold reserves to de- 
posit and Federal Reserve note liabilities had 
declined from 90 percent in 1940 to about 
50 percent in 1950 and since 1957 had de- 
clined every year to the current level below 
28 percent which was dangerously close to 
the 25-percent statutory reserve requirement. 

GOLD COVER REMOVAL 


Early in 1965 the administration proposed 
a new palliative, the removal of the 25-per- 
cent gold cover requirement on cash deposits 
of commercial banks in the Federal Reserve 
System. Congress passed the law, and the 
President signed the legislation on March 4, 
1965. Based upon approximately $19 billion 
in commercial bank (and miscellaneous) de- 
posits in the Federal Reserve System, this 
“freed up” $4.7 billion of the gold reserve by 
making it available to foreign central banks 
and foreign investors and speculators. 

By way of review, in the US. monetary 
system the cash reserves deposited by com- 
mercial banks with the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem were considered a backing for their cus- 
tomers’ deposits. Another 25-percent reserve 
of gold was earmarked to back the Federal 
Reserve notes of the 12 Federal Reserve banks 
These notes constitute the Nation’s paper 
currency. Several non-Government spokes- 
men also had urged the reduction or out- 
right elimination of the 25-percent gold 
backing requirement on the theory that a 
currency could operate without a gold base. 
Others urged this action as an expedient 
because the gold ratio had fallen danger- 
ously close to the 25-percent limit due to (1) 
outflow of gold to foreigners and (2) expan- 
sion of our domestic money supply through 
the use of Federal credit to help expand the 
economy. 

During the past 12 months, the Federal 
Reserve bank has pumped $4.74 billion of 
its credit into the banking system. The 
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multiplier effect creates about 7 times this 
amount in demand deposits or as high 
as 25 times in time and savings deposits. 
It is the injection of Federal Reserve credit 
that has enabled commercial bank credit 
to increase by about 620 billion a year for 
the past 3 years. Moreover, more credit has 
been created at the 4-percent discount rate 
than at the former 344-percent discount rate, 
and more credit was created at the 31 -dis- 
count rate than at the former 3 percent rate. 
To be effective in a payments deficit situa- 
tion, it is clear that the interest rate remedy 
cannot function propertly if corollary credit 
restrictions are not applied. The British 
Labor Government learned this lesson the 
hard way in late 1964, 

Relatively few persons advocated the out- 
right abandonment of gold as a backing for 
our currency and deposits. It was considered 
more of an expedient than a cure. Reserves 
of this nature are aimed to help prevent 
inflation by serving as a discipline or check 
at certain points on the excessive rate of 
growth of the money supply. A brake on 
the Federal Reserve power to create new 
money and easy credit helps to protect the 
purchasing power of savings deposits, life 
insurance, and bonds. However, in view of 
the high gold reserve ratio which prevailed 
ever since the price of gold (and its value 
to the United States in the stockpile) was 
Increased in 1933-34, it was not until the 
ratio recently dwindled to below 28 percent 
that it began to have an effect on the de- 
cisions of the Federal Reserve System to add 
to the domestic money supply. Heretofore, 
the decisions of the Federal Reserve Board 
on how much to expand money supply had 
not been influenced by the 25. percent gold 
reserve requirement because the ratio was 
not in danger. It is ironic that when the 
gold backing was threatened, Congress passed 
a law eliminating part of the gold cover just 
when gold's disciplinary power was most 
needed to direct congressional attention to 
the real cause of the gold drain, Le., the U.S. 
payments deficit and the excessive Federal 
Reserve credit in the banking system, 

Newspaper headlines stated that Europeans 
were pleased with the legislation to reduce 
this part of the gold cover which would 
enable them to buy 64.7 billion more of our 
gold at $35 an ounce. The congressional 
action to release this gold was even more of 
an anomaly when one considers that if de- 
fense of the US. dollar's integrity were at 
stake, the U.S. Treasury could have dipped 
into the gold reserve for temporarily recur- 
ring periods under the provisions of exist- 
ing law. However, such action would have 
meant that immediate, effective, and sound 
corrective measures would have to be made 
by the Government to remedy the payments 
deficit because only $1.6 billion of “free 
gold” remained. 

Prior to this critical juncture, it seems 
incredible that the Federal Reserve bank 
did not simply cut the percentage cash re- 
serve requirements of banks on their demand 
and time deposits to automatically reduce the 
gold requirements to free up a predetermined 
amount of gold—and then sell Government 
bonds to absorb the bank credit released 
thereby. Eleven changes (mostly down- 
ward) had been made in these various cash 
reserve requirements during the past 8 years. 
This simple, internal routine might have 
avoided the tremendous publicity and in- 
ternational repercussions of the legislative 
hearings leading up to the outright removal 
of the 25 percent gold cover on cash deposits 
of commercial banks in the System. 

During the discussions carly in 1965 
neither the administration nor Congress 
argued that the U.S. Treasury gold stock of 
$15.2 billion versus the free world stock of 
$25 billion of gold was a sufficient bulwark 
to support the dollar. In the years 1941 to 
1958 the U.S. gold stock was comfortably 
above $20 billion and the U.S. dollar was 
unchallenged. The U.S, international trade 
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responsibilities relative to European trade 
activities Indicate that the US. 

today has barely enough gold to maintain 
its international sovereignty as a leading 
world financial power, and its gold stock is 
being drained out rapidly to certain Euro- 
pean countries, 

IMPACT OF GOLD COVER REMOVAL 


Those who sought to reduce the 25-percent 
gold reserve or eliminate it completely did 
so in the hope that by making all of the 
reserve gold available to meet payments 
deficits, a rum on gold by foreigners and a 
forced embargo or devaluation of the US. 
dollar might be avoided. The assumption 
was that this would give the United States 
time to get its international payments in 
balance before all the gold was gone. 

Others felt that abandonment of the gold 
reserve would permit the administration to 
continue its easy money and deficit spend- 
ing policy, and the gold could be used to pay 
off obligations abroad caused by such spend- 
ing policies. Their view was that gold is 
simply a nest egg to be used up on a rainy 
day and thus to postpone the search for solu- 
tions. Since a real crisis had not been 
reached until recently, no attempt was made 
in earlier years to educate the electorate on 
this score. Now the public may well have 
been given a false sense of security by a 
partial removal of the cover and may re- 
main apathetic to the issue. 

To untie our credit expansion from the dis- 
ciplinary influence of gold limitations was a 
decision of tremendous import, economically 
and politically. In the long run this might 
even weaken the independence of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in its responsibility to 
safeguard the integrity of the dollar and its 
decisive power on how much to expand bank 
credit to stimulate economic growth at ap- 
propriate intervals. Also, some basic con- 
trol over the amount of currency issued 
should be kept as long as foreigners can re- 
deem our dollars in gold (even though U.S. 
citizens cannot redeem). The 25-percent 
gold cover for Federal Reserve notes (still in 
force) was designed to avoid impairment of 
our currency by the over-issuance of paper 
money. We have seen the collapse or im- 
pairment of paper currencies in many na- 
tions in our generation. Let us hope that 
the drain on gold ceases before the $4.8 bil- 
lion of “free gold“ protecting this cover dis- 


structive toward preserving the integrity of 
the dollar than to have them wonder about 
this matter after the gold cover is completely 
removed and our gold finally depleted. We 
should not assume that our basic payments 
8 be permanently solved by tempo- 

measures just because it is socially 
DAA 43 tase the problem. Fundamentally, 
the persistent payments deficits are what 
underlie the widespread financial nervous- 
ness over the dollar. 

VOLUNTARY PROGRAM 

In January our published report, Pay- 
ments Deficit and Gold Cover Removal,” de- 
plored the threatened removal of any or all 
of the gold cover on the grounds that under 
this pressure “the action might intensify the 
uncertainty about the dollar and bring about 

a further drain on our gold.” In the first 6 
months ot this pear a total et SIAS billion 
of gold has been drained out. This compares 
with a $50 million outflow for the same 
period a year ago and $125 million for all of 
calendar year 1964. The decline brought our 
Nation's gold stock to $13.9 billion, the low- 
est level since October 1938. 

This decline of $1.45 billion in U.S. gold 
stock for the first 6 months followed January 
estimates of U.S. Government officials that 
“the dominant prospect is for a net loss of 
at least $500 million this year * „ but 
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emphasized that “even such a sizable loss 


It was their fear of such a sizable 
loss, among other things, that led to the 
removal of the gold cover for bank cash de- 
posits with the Federal Reserve and the Pres- 
ident's voluntary program of February 1965. 

This gold loas has occurred despite the 
(largely voluntary) program of the adminis- 
tration which was initiated in February to 
reduce financial outflows. Under this pro- 
gram the President invoked the Gore amend- 
ment to broaden the interest equalization 
tax to cover bank loans of 1 year or more. 
The interest equalization tax on foreign se- 
curities was extended to July 31, 1967, and 
American business corporations with foreign 
subsidiaries were asked to seek an improve- 
ment of about 15 to 20 percent in e 
their payments surplus or reducing their 
payments deficit, individually. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce reviews their activities in 
this area, Banks were asked to voluntarily 
restrict investments abroad by holding out- 
standing credits (including export credits) 
to foreigners during 1965 to a level not over 
5 percent above the amounts outstanding at 
the end of 1964. The Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, in cooperation with the U.S. Treasury, 
is overseeing this program. Legislation also 
was passed more recently to restrict the duty- 
free imports by American tourists to $100 
(retail value) on each trip abroad. 

These measures were adopted in lieu of the 
classical remedy for a payments deficit; 
higher Interest rates, a balanced national 
budget and reduction of Government ex- 
penses abroad (e.g., foreign aid). 

The cooperation of banks and corporations 
with foreign subsidiaries led by their indus- 
try committees brought about a balance-of- 
payments equilibrium (or possibly a small 
surplus) in the second quarter of 1965, the 
first since 1957, Business corporations volun- 
tarily drew down their cash assets abroad and 
reduced flows to foreign affiliates and bank 
lending was greatly moderated. But the use 
of exogenous variables, 1. e., policies designed 
to affect the flow of funds by other than the 
classical mechanisms, and to consider them 
equivalent, can be mis! Their tem- 
porary success does not remove the need for 
real adjustment. 

Despite the payments “surplus” brought 
about by such drastic means, the basic bal- 
ance-of-payments problem cannot be solved 
permanently in this fashion without slow- 
ing, or possibly even halting, progressive 
growth from the international financial and 
trading activities of U.S. banks and business 
concerns. 

OTHER PALLIATIVES 

Over the past several years a number of 
other stop-gap innovations has been devised 
by U.S. Treasury and other officials to defend 
the “outer perimeters” of our monetary sys- 
tem. For example, in the fall of 1961, the 
Treasury and European banks joined to form 
a managed gold pool to keep gold speculators 
from running up the price of gold by pur- 
chases on the London gold market. 

In December 1961, the United States and 
nine other major nations of the free world 
negotiated a “standby” plan for support of 
the dollar to supplement the International 

Fund and assure U.S. use of its 
Subject to close restrictions, 
the committed resources of the group are 
avallable to any member whose currency 
comes unde rspeculative attack. Also, in 
1961, two nations revalued their currencies 
upward with US. blessing. The value of the 
German mark and the Dutch guilder were in- 
creased 5 percent in terms of U.S. dollars, but 
both countries have continued to increase 
their gold and dollar reserves. 

Since early 1962, the Federal Reserve, in a 
series of negotiated currency “swap” 
ments with central banks of 12 countries, has 
acquired a $2.36 billion line of credit in for- 
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eign paper currency swap ents. This 
operation requires intricate international 
financial cooperation. 

A swap constitutes the reciprocal credit 
facility under which the central bank agrees 
to exchange on request its own currency for 
the currency of the other party up to a maxi- 
mum amount over a limited period of time, 
such as 3 months or 6 months. Swaps are 
renewable upon agreement. They have been 
made with the banks of Canada, France, Eng- 
land, Belgium, Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Japan. During speculative pe- 
riods they have helped defend not only the 
dollar but the other currencies as well and 
are primarily useful in defending currency 
parities against essentially reversible flows of 
speculative funds which reduce the need of 
purchases of gold from the United States or 
the sale thereto. 

During 1962, the Treasury began working 
out special arrangements with foreign gov- 
ernments to sell them U.S. bonds denomi- 
nated in the foreign governments’ own cur- 
rencies. This in effect gives foreign holders 
a hedge against dollar devaluations. The 
Treasury hopes to finance a substantial part 
of the balance-of-payments deficits with such 
bond sales. Early in the year the Treasury 
issued 3 months’ certificates to several na- 
tions denominated in their currencies. Later 
it negotiated to refund them into medium- 
term bonds. In some cases the latter carry 
a conversion privilege Into short-term cer- 
tificates in case of a financial emergency 
where foreign nations might want gold or 
dollars. These so-called “Roosa” bonds to- 
taled $1.1 billion at yearend 1964. ‘There is 
some feeling among foreigners that we are 
trying to substitute such debt in lieu of 
convertibility of the dollar into gold regard- 
ing settlement of our payments deficit. 

The administration also has urged foreign 
governments to pay in advance debts owed 
the U.S. Government. The French have pre- 
paid hundreds of millions of dollars of US. 
loans, and several other governments are 
believed to have prepaid lesser amounts at 
our request. Acceleration of payments by 
West Germany on military purchases here 
also have been arranged to help the US. 
payments deficit. 

The ordering home of servicemen's wives 
and the policy of discouraging American 
tourist travel abroad by a reduction 2 years 
ago of the $500 duty-free exemption to $100 
(wholesale) on goods brought home by 
Americans have been widely publicized. 
However, expenditures for foreign travel in 
1965 by U.S. residents still are expected to 
exceed U.S. receipts from foreign travelers 
by about $1.8 billion, a substantial increase 
over 1964. 

In addition, the administration has been 
requiring more of foreign aid and military 
aid money to be spent in the United States 
and recently has obtained standby arrange- 
ments to draw on the International Mone- 
tary Fund. Drawings are repayable in 3 
years with a 2-year extension available and 
are subject to a one-half of 1 percent serv- 
ice charge. 

In July 1965, the U.S. announced 
it had drawn $300 million (its first such 
drawing) from the International Monetary 
Fund to “refund” short-term swap debt“ 
to four foreign countries into a 3- to 5-year 
obligation to the IMF. It was done to help 
protect gold stock. 

Most of the so-called outer perimeter de- 
fenses can be useful as stopgaps only if used 
to meet temporary swings from surplus to 
deficits in the balance of payments, Con- 
tinuing payments deficits, however, require 
more permanent medicine. Until the second 
quarter of 1965, we have not had a payments 
surplus since 1957, despite a strong surplus 
of exports of goods and services over im- 
ports 
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TAX ON FOREIGN SECURITIES 


Because of the continued gold outflow and 
sharply increasing deficit trends, the admin- 
istration in 1963 prepared still another pe- 
rimeter-type defense, a tax om Americans’ 
Purchases of foreign securities (bonds or 
stocks) owned by foreigners. The law ex- 
cluded new Canadian securities from the tax 
(Canada is by far the largest long-term bor- 
rower in the American market). Called an 
interest equalization tax because of a table 
of reduced tax rates for short-term bonds 
included in the bill, it has been likened, tech- 
nically, to an export tax or embargo. The 
tax ranges up to 15 percent on American 
Purchases of long-term foreign securities 
from foreign owners, equivalent to a rise of 
about 1 percent in interest rates. 

Foreign borrowings from American banks 
Were exempted. Also exempted were securl- 
ties of underdeveloped mations. There is 
a danger that with increased competition for 
capital in foreign markets, the sounder type 
of borrower ultimately will drive the poorer 

credit risk to seek American capital regard- 
less of the interest rate premium. 

The tax on foreign securities was consid- 
ered temporary, but in view of the persistent 
Payments deficits and managed low interest 
Tates in the United States, the exemptions 
began to defeat the purpose of the law and 
led to administration requests for further 

controls, as the writer commented 

that it might in a September 1963 article 
entitled “Our Golden Nest Egg?". In view 
of continued deficits, the President invoked 
the Gore amendment (imposing the tax on 
bank loans over 1 year) and his voluntary 
Program on capital flows, and, as mentioned, 
ess removed the gold cover on bank 
tind in the Federal Reserve in February 


NEOMERCANTILISM? 


Other nations, too, are imposing restric- 
tions on the free flow of capital and trade. 
England's recent tax on the value of imported 
manufactured goods has been protested by 
several nations. Indirect levies, rebated to 
exporters but applied to incoming merchan- 
dise, are used by a number of countries. All 
Of these measures clash with the goals of 
modern free trade, the unfettered movement 
Of goods, capital, and people across interna- 
tional borders. Ironically, this period where 
We give lipservice to free trade may some- 
day be termed by historians as the “neo- 
Mercantilist” period of the 20th century. 
Probably not since the days of Colbert, 
French Finance Minister of Louis XIV in the 
17th century, have governments not at war 
Tesorted to so many expedients to affect pay- 
ments balances. 

Paradoxically, whereas Colbert's aim was 
to a payments surplus and receive 
gold for it to strengthen the empire, US. 

ons have failed thus far to halt the 
Fold outfiow let alone to create a surplus, 
Which was the mercantilist’s justification 
€ven if it meant tariff warfare (Dutch War). 
The discreditation of mercantilism with its 
economic and political evils led to the devel- 
opment toward international free trade which 
accelerated the progress of the great indus- 
trial revolution of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. 

Private traders and investors are discour- 
aged by threats of trade and exchange con- 
trols and restrictions. This was the lesson 
taught by Adam Smith, apostle of free trade. 
Will the 20th century unwittingly revert to 
17th century policies and reverse the trend 
to world free trade after 2 centuries? Cur- 
rent laws and guidelines on capital flows 
bing to mind the mercantilist’s navigation 
laws. Favorable results were attributed to 
the laws. Unfavorable results brought forth 
Arguments for a stiffening of the legislation. 

ust we learn all over again? 


FOREIGN AID 


Last year the United States appropriated 
$3.3 billion on foreign ald. The current re- 
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quest to Congress was for $3.4 billion, slightly 


ppropriated 

Twenty-some Federal 
cies are dedicated to continue aid to about 
100 underdeveloped countries. The elector- 
ate appears to have given the administration 
& mandate for more of the same. Recently 
the President suggested a new $1 billion aid 
contribution to southeast Asia. 

Some administration spokesmen have de- 
defended foreign aid on the ground that for 
every dollar spent abroad we get back varying 
amounts of from 50 cents in goods purchased 
from the United States to as high as 80 or 90 
cents, when including aid loan returns. The 
actual figure is problematical. Its mainte- 
nance requires continuous pressure on aid 
recipients to “buy American” and tends to 
be a political irritant although it is done to 
avoid a worse drain on the U.S. economy 
through the international payments deficit. 
But to give away a dollar of an American's 
taxes to get back, say, 80 cents in sales to 
foreigners (having a net return of about 8% 
cents to an American manufacturer) is not 
a healthy way to expand foreign trade, Such 
action only distorts the true picture of world 
trade. Moreover, recipients may use their 
aid or credit dollars to purchase American 
goods, but then may use other U.S. dollars 
they may have to buy elsewhere, Neverthe- 
less, the United States seems committed to 
this policy which increases the payments 
deficit. Other countries should be willing 
to take over a greater share of the assistance 
of needy countries. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


The free world “developed” nations keep 
chipping away at our trade surplus if only 
in self defense for, in general, our surplus 
is their deficit and nations strive to approach 
an equilibrium in such trade. Some nations 
do not like our “extraction” of a surplus from 
their people to spend on a US. policy of 
foreign ald to underdeveloped nations. They 
do not attach the same importance to foreign 
aid as our policies indicate we do. 

The simplest measure to deal with pay- 
ments deficits is to discourage importe. This 
seems to be getting fashionable again-—wit- 
ness Great Britain's recent tax on imports. 
American exporters undoubtedly will be 
hurt in 1965 by England's 10 percent sur- 
charge on our merchandise shipments. The 
Kennedy round of tariff negotiations was 
handicapped from the start by annual dis- 
placements of American exports in the set- 
ting up of EEC. It is not the U.S. policy 
to retaliate against the protectionist Euro- 
pean Common Market. Yet our negotia- 
tions for progressive tariff reductions are 
handicapped by our existing strong surplus 
in trade (a record surplus of $6.7 billion in 
1964) and Europe especially discriminates 
against our agriculture where we have a 
comparative advantage. We have an im- 
portant export stake in the Common Market, 
now faltering from internal confilcts and a 
boycott. Our own Nation, too, has intro- 
duced restrictions on capital movements and 
is considering others. 

There also is a general reliance in the 
U.S. on European wage inflation to improve 
our relative position in trade, but such re- 
liance is more likely to lead to slack domes- 
tic policies regarding restraint on wages. We 
now have a tight labor market in the United 
States, measured by the low rate of unem- 
ployment of married male production work- 
ers. are fighting inflation by 
tightening their interest rates (Germany is 
the most recent one to increase rates—3% 
percent from 8 percent), while we attempt to 
reduce a questionable overall unemployment 
ratio with an easy money-deficit budget 
policy. 

The administration's income tax cut for 
corporations was a step in the right direc- 
tion, for it acts to moderate production cost 
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which aids exports. With costs on products 
reduced at home, people buy more at home 
which reduces imports. However, the in- 
crease in interest rates abroad, higher tariffs, 
tax rebates, and the stimulation of demand 
from the U.S. individual income tax cut 
which induces more imports, tend to reduce 
the tax cut benefit, Our very prosperity in 
1965 can have an adverse affect, for we tend 
to import more goods in prosperous times. 
A combination of the above factors, plus the 
impact of shipping strikes, may well reduce 
our merchandise trade surplus by 81 billion 
in 1965. 
MILITARY AID 


No decision is expected on deficits caused 
by military spending abroad, We have un- 
dertaken to defend Western Europe and 
other parts of the free world against com- 
munism, and the price is great. Yet many 
nations do not fulfill their modest com- 
mitments to NATO and some others have no 
resources for defense except manpower. Ef- 
forts are being made to cut out waste, but 
the decision on basic expenditures needed 
for defense of thé free world must remain 
& military matter. In view of the militant 
worldwide activities of communism, a 
marked increase in military outlays seems 
probable in the near term. In May the Pres- 
ident asked for an additional $700 million 
for defense of Vietnam and in July ordered 
50,000 more troops to that area and doubled 
the U.S. draft calls; announcing plans to 
ask Congress for an addition to the defense 
appropriation bill. The latter could add an- 
other $1 to $2 billion in defense spending. 
Additional step-up in Vietnam would re- 
quire more billions. All history shows 
that a leading world power has a great re- 
sponsibility in maintaining a peaceful world 
marketplace for free trade among nations. 
War paralyzes free trade. Thus there ap- 
pears to be no lessening in the need for 
outer perimeter military defense, except for 
possible savings in the European area ex- 
penditures where free nations have been 
strengthened. It is imperative, therefore, 
that we protect our gold reserves which are 
vital to help finance military defense over- 
seas. 

TOURISM 


In the past 2 years Americans abroad spent 
about $1.6 billion a year more than foreign 
visitors spent on U.S. soil, Last year, for 
example, American visitors spent $2.8 billion 
abroad and foreign visitors to America spent 
$1.2 billion leaving a net deficit of $1.6 bil- 
lion. In 1965 the tourist gap is expected to 
increase to $1.8 billion, A large proportion 
of tourist expenses becomes a vital source 
of economic strength to many smaller coun- 
tries and to our own air transport and ship- 
ping industries. While the tourist gap Is a 
substantial part of our payments deficit, it 
is not likely that Americans would be amen- 
able to being made second-class citizens by 
taxes or restrictions on travel abroad. More- 
over, cultural advance of its citizens is con- 
sidered a goal of the Great Society. 

If we put more restrictions on our Ameri- 
can citizens, foreign countries might simply 
increase restrictions on their citizens and 
the net result might not affect the gap. 
Restrictions on tourists“ imports also invite 
retallatlons by other nations. The il] will 
caused by such an economic blow to many 
smaller countries now dependent upon tour- 
ism would be of great concern to the free 
world and injure international trading mar- 
kets. 

Steps taken by the State Department and 
private organizations to encourage a lessen- 
ing of restrictions by foreign nations or their 
citizens’ travel to the United States are 
progressing but are not expected to reduce 
the tourist gap significantly. Also, in July, 

passed a law reducing the duty-free 

of American tourists from $100 

wholesale to $100 retail value of the goods 
brought home to cut about $60 million from 
the expected $1.8 billion tourist gnp. A more 
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effective source of reduction could be found 
in the so-called US. “foreign counterpart 
funds” of which the United States owns 
about $2.9 billion. These are local curren- 
cles paid to the United States, which by 
treaty must be spent in the countries which 
purchased our products, such as wheat. 
More effort in renegotiating treaties to allow 
American tourists to purchase such curren- 
cles and spend them in the appropriate coun- 
tries could bring about a substantial reduc- 
tion in the “tourist gap.” 
BUSINESS CAPITAL FLOWS 


The massive voluntary drive to reduce 
American business corporations’ export of 
funds to their foreign subsidiaries and the 
tax on purchases of foreign industries’ secu- 
rities for acquisitions or for portfolio use, 
palliatives thought indispensible, are not 
fundamental or classical remedies for a pay- 
ments deficit. To maintain the trade lead- 
ership in international markets we need 
enough surplus in trade goods and services 
to provide for such long-term capital out- 
flows. These investments in time add sup- 
port to our payments position through the 
generation of dividends, interest and capital 
gains to Americans, If and when in future 
years the trade surplus declines, as it well 
might, the return on investments abroad 
could become a vital force in maintaining 
our payments equilibrium. U.S. private in- 
vestments in other countries total around 
$70 billion and the earnings, estimated at 
more than $6 billion last year, in part, come 
back to the United States in dividends. 
Thus we already have exported the goose 
(American business abroad). Restrictions 
on further investments abroad will pluck, if 
not kill, the goose before it lays the golden 
eggs (dividends) by jeopardizing the future 
earnings that such foreign investments 
would produce. Private direct investments 
alone made in 1964 were $2.4 billion, and 
income from existing direct investment 
abroad totaled $3.7 billion, Contrary to 
popular understanding, annual income from 
direct, private investment abroad has been 
substantially greater than net new private 
capital outflows for a substantial period. 
Except for merchandise exports, such income 
is the largest plus item in the U.S. balance 
of payments. Moreover, the foreign sub- 
sidiaries of U.S. concerns are estimated to 
use about $5 billion a year in U.S. exports 
waen is almost one-quarter of our total 

important contribution to re- 
poche payments deficits. 

The current “voluntry program“ to re- 
strict bank loans to foreign businessmen is 
another palliative. Many US. exports are 
financed by bank loans—a short-term capital 
outfiow. Yet an equal flow-back occurs 
when the loans are paid off, and the interest 
income is a net gain to the United States. 
The limitation of loans can damage our ex- 
port trade which would cut into the major 
strength of our payments position and re- 
duce production in domestic plants. Im- 
porters tend to buy where the credit is. 

REMEDIES OR MORE “CONTAINMENT”? 

Cut in foreign ald. attempts to reduce re- 
strictions by foreign countries on their own 
citizens’ direct and portfolio investments in 
the United States hard-shelled negotiations 
for removal of relatively high tariffs, quotas, 
import licenses and export subsidies of other 
countries during GATT meetings, an increase 
in U.S. Interest rates and a cooperative pro- 
gram by U.S, Government, labor and busi- 
ness to moderate production costs at home 
could make the payments problem yield 
quickly once the decision was made. 

Yet the classical medicines of increase 
in interest rates and other monetary as well 
as fiscal restrictions to cure payments deficits 
are not in favor in America for reasons earlier 
mentioned, J. M. Keynes, in “The Balance 
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of Payments of the United States,” wrote, 


This appears to 
be the case in the United States. 

Inertia and ideological prejudice against 
fiscal discipline, together with an apathetic 
public uninformed on such matters, seem to 
present a block on fundamental, remedial 
action regarding the payments deficit. For 
example, bankers who urge higher interest 
rates for balance-of-payments reasons have 
been accused of being interested for other 
reasons. Yet bankers have cooperated as 
fully in lowering interest rates in recessions 
to stimulate recovery and increase jobs as 
they have cooperated in boom times to raise 
interest rates to prevent inflation. Basically, 
the interest rate, in conjunction with the 
restriction of excessive credit, is one of the 
classical remedies and must be part of a 
pattern of the payments equilibrium if poll- 
cies are to be effective over the long term. 

WHAT COURSE? 


One of the inner perimeters of our mone- 
tary system was breached by congressional 
action in February to remove the gold cover 
on cash deposits of commercial banks and 
“free up” $4.7 billion of gold. The gold 
cover removal extended the period over 
which the United States is able to sell gold 
to foreigners at $35 an ounce and govern- 
mental officials gave notice that they intend 
to stand behind the dollar until our gold is 
gone (or almost gone). However, this will 
not solve our gold outflow. By exercising 
their right to buy gold from the U.S. Treas- 
ury, the European central banks and in- 
dividuals could force devaluation or suspen- 
sion of gold payments. Maintenance of gold- 
dollar convertibility at $35 an ounce is now 
an announced policy of the U.S. Treasury, 
the administration, and the Federal Reserve 
System. Europeans, therefore, can continue 
to buy gold to settle our payments deficits 
when they occur or convert our short-term 
liabilities to them to gold. 

If the remaining gold cover (the 25-per- 
cent reserve to cover Federal Reserve notes) 
were removed from our monetary system, it 
would free up an additional 69.1 billion of 
gold. By simple mathematics one can as- 
sume, say, a $2 billion a year sale of gold to 
foreigners to help settle annual payments 
deficits or convert their other claims to gold. 
Our free gold of $4.8 billion plus reserve 
gold of $9.1 billion totals $13.9 billion. Thus, 
again by arithmetic, we could continue with 
modest international payments deficits for 
nearly 7 years (assuming no run on gold in 
the meantime). The apathetic public then 
might arise and demand that something be 
done. 

However, once both inner perimeters of 
the gold cover were breached the effect of 
such an action on confidence is not a matter 
that can be measured in length. First, for- 
eign individuals might ask for gold as a hedge 
against a future devaluation of the dollar 
(and a rise in the price of gold). Foreign 
individuals alone had $10.6 billion in claims 
against the dollar at year end 1964; foreign 
central banks and governments owned $13.2 
Dillion, and total short-term foreign claims 
were $28.8 billion (table 1). It is interesting 
to note that the decline of approximately 
$14 billion in gold during the first 6 months 
of 1965 was accompanied by an overall $1 
billion decline (through April) in short- 
term Uabllitles to foreigners. This was the 
first annual decline in such liabilities since 
1949. As of April 1965 (latest date), the U.S. 
dollar Habilities held by foreign central 
banks and governments had declined to $12 
Dillion, a drop of $1.2 billion. How long will 

forelgnera accept interest on their dollar 

holdings to forego the speculative possibility 
of a capital gain on the gold holdings a 
(forced) conyersion might bring? 
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TMMEDIATE REMEDIES AND ASSISTANCE PLAN FOR 
AMERICAN GOLD MINERS 


It is believed that a drastic cut in foreign 
ald. a rise in interest rates, together with 
correlated monetary restrictions, wage-price 
stability, and a gold production and explora- 
tion subsidy to American gold miners would 
restore the confidence to the international 
financial world (that we meant to support 
the dollar), which the removal under pres- 
sure of the 25-percent gold cover on cash 
deposits of commercial banks appears to have 
lost.. Moreover, the gold subsidy to Ameri- 
can miners could bring benefits to the Na- 
tion from increased gold exploration and pro- 
duction as envisaged from devaluation, with- 
out the disruptive effect that has accom- 
panied the latter action in the past. Based 
upon recent trends, it seems obvious that 
unless special aid of some sort is provided for 
American gold miners, the supply from U.S. 
gold mines will practically come to an end 
in a relatively short time. 

At present the U.S. gold stock totals $13.9 
billion. Stock of all other foreign countries 
and the IMF (excluding Russia) totals about 
$29 billion and has risen about as rapidly as 
Our supply has been shrinking. Russia is 
estimated to hold from $2 to $10 billion in 
gold and some exprets estimate it to be the 
world’s second largest producer. Much of 
Russia's gold production is in Siberia which 
has geologies similar to Alaska. In 1964 the 
Russians announced a new program for in- 
creased gold production. The amazing and 
costly new methods for land and offshore 


Alaskan wilderness might well be adapted 
to Alaskan gold exploration. In recent years 
American oll companies have spent about 
$400 million exploring for oi] in Alaska under 
existing exploration incentives. But pres- 
ent incentives are not adequate for gold min- 
ing at a fixed price of $35 an ounce. Other 
metal prices have risen sharply in recent 
years. 

There are igneous rocks in Alaska where 
gold may be found, as in Siberia, and at least 
one new electronic device is available for de- 


ing, common to other mineral industries, but 
gold’s price has been frozen for about 30 
In the Klondike rush, gold 


strike is exciting. 


Average monthly employment in Alaskan 
gold mining today is about 200 men. More 
generous exploration assistance and a gold 
production cost subsidy might well recreate a 
real gold mining boom in our largest State 
and provide new jobs. Placer and tunnel 
and shaft mining in the Western States also 
could revive if prices over cost would offer 
American gold miners a chance for profit. 

Purchases of supplies by the gold mining 
industry could spur the growth of indus- 
trial activity in many areas of our economy. 
Unemployment is relatively heavy among 
American miners in the various coal, gold, 
copper, lead, and uranium mining industries. 
Activity in new gold mines plus reopening of 
old mines could create thousands of Jobs for 
those unemployed whose skills are limited to 
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mining. Canada has subsidized its gold 
mines successfully for years and is the sec- 
ond largest free world gold producer. 

Moreover, a subsidy to American gold min- 
ers, coupled with the other remedies sug- 
gested, should see a sizable volume of gold 
dishoarding by foreign individuals, thus in- 
creasing the supplies available for official 
monetary use. The United States, once the 
world’s leading producer, is now a very poor 
fourth. It produced a paltry $51 million of 
gold in 1964. 

Last year’s world gold output rose about 
4 percent to approximately 40 million ounces, 
equivalent to $1.4 billion (excluding pro- 
duction of Russia, mainland China, North 
Korea, etc., and also excluding $330 million 
of Russian gold export), but much of this is 
being absorbed by private hoarding in view 
of the uncertainties of the dollar and other 
currencies, and wars. Therefore, many mon- 
etary authorities and economists feel that 
the growth rate of gold is not rapid enough 
to sustain the international liquidity needed 
for growing international trade. 


GOLD AND NEW INTERNATIONAL MONETARY PLANS 


One of the most talked about interna- 
tional monetary reform“ plans has a gold 
base (the Triffin plan). This plan would 
recharter the IMF as an international cen- 
tral bank to do for other central banks what 
they now do for commercial banks and ex- 
Pand or contract credit internationally. To 
Prevent excessive credit, its author has sug- 
gested limiting its net lending over any 12- 
month period to a total amount that would, 
“together with current increases In the world 
stock of monetary gold, increase total world 
reserves by, let us say, 3 to 5 percent a year.“ 

Perhaps the South African gold production 
gain, which contributed to the 4 percent 
world gain in 1964, might not continue for a 
long period, but U.S. production increases 
conceivably could add substantially to the 
growth rate of world gold output under the 
gold mining program outlined above. Gold 
growth could well supply sound liquidity for 
& growing international trade under the pres- 
ent monetary system if a similar criterion to 
avoid excessive credit were adopted. Fur- 
ther, such adoption should restore confidence 
and add immediately to gold supply by caus- 
ing gold This could be done 
Without the need tor the tremendous and 
complicated operation of a new international 
Money agency, run by politico-monetary ex- 
Perts as a sort of “benevolent dictatorship.” 
It would be a gamble to experiment with 
some new, theoretical world fund plan just 
When Russia appears to be getting ready to 
try to make the ruble, backed by gold, a re- 
Serve currency for the Communist bloc. If 
Russia is able to do this and the free world 
experiment fails, the Soviets might be in a 
Position to pick up the pieces and emerge 
as a new power in international finance to 
Our detriment. It would be far better to 
Spend our efforts to make the existing sys- 
tem work more effectively. The corrective 
tools are known and available. 

When one isolates and dissects the hidden 
assumptions in all the new exchange reserve 
plans. or other revolutionary proposals, at 
best they might only delay the day of reckon- 
ing of excessive credit, They offer no magic 
Cure for the desire of nations to live beyond 
thelr income. On the other hand, “reform” 
Plans without a gold discipline base which 
Could result in fluctuating exchange rates 
would create a risk for each international 
transaction and would inhibit world trade. 
Therefore, they cannot make a serious con- 
tribution to the basic problem. However, 
monetary conferences, such as the world 
Conference now being sought by U.S. Treas- 
Ury Secretary Fowler, have a utility and 


‘Robert Trifin, “Gold and the Dollar 
Crisis,” revised ed., New Haven: Tale Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. 
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should be continued because conclusions as 
to limitations of credit needed for proposed 
exchange reserve plans might be applied to 
our present system which would then enable 
the latter to fulfill tts proper function. 

Therefore, it is imperative that a growing 
gold supply be continued at some reasonable 
growth rate in relation to world trade for our 
existing system, not as money but as a 

“growth auxiliary” to the international 
monetary system and to help settle balance 
of payments 8 

GOLD PRODUCTION AND EXPLORATION 
INCENTIVES 

There are powers and precedents for elther 
a domestic price increase of gold for indus- 
trial use or for subsidies through bonus or 
premium payments of various kinds on 
American gold production. With regard to 
the first, a bill (S. 1273) introduced In Con- 
gress in 1963 provided for the Secretary of 
the Interior annually to determine what 
price (up to $105 per troy ounce) should be 
paid domestic producers to stimulate maxi- 
mum production of gold from mines in the 
United States and for establishment of an 
agency in the Interior Department to buy 
gold at the stipulated price and sell for non- 
monetary use at such price—any excess gold 
to be transferred to the U.S. Treasury at $35 
an ounce. It is believed that the Secretary 
of the Interior has full authority to establish 
the organization needed to administer such 
functions. 

A precedent already exists for encouraging 
gold exploration as it is one of the various 
metals and minerals for which the Govern- 
ment provides some financial assistance in 
exploration, At a price of $35 an ounce, the 
mining and milling costs of gold production 
prohibit any significant exploration and can- 
not induce the new wave of exploration con- 
templated here. Something more like the 
original stimulation to uranium production 
would be in order. From nothing, the Na- 
tion’s uranium supply reached vast stock- 
pile proportions in just a few years, a crash 
program unequalied in modern mining his- 
tory. Unlike uranium, a gold stockpile can 
be used to settle our international balance 
of payments deficits and our present gold 
stockpile is running out. Also, unlike wheat 
and other subsidized farm commodities 
whose huge surplus storage problems are 
a burden on the taxpayer, the storage of ad- 
ditional gold would present no problem. In 
view of the recent outflow to foreigners, Fort 
Knox should have excess capacity for storage 
of American mined gold. 

The Treasury Department has opposed S. 
1273 on the grounds that it would give rise 
to a two-price system for gold which would 
be a threat to the value of the dollar in the 
international market, or be regarded as evi- 
dence of an intent to devalue the dollar. 
However, the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
for example, maintains two-price systems 
for a number of farm commodities. In the 
case of wheat, there is the domestic free 
market price (varies), its subsidy price, and 
also a world wheat agreement price. More- 
over, the administration in effect recently 
set a two price gold system for other nations 
in the so-called gold pool by the elimination 
of America’s customary handling charges. 

Since 1934, the U.S. world dollar has had a 
double currency standard, another two price 
system in a very practical sense, because 
foreigners can exchange paper dollars for 
gold. These dollars held by foreigners have 
a hedge value which the currency of Ameri- 
can citizens does not have because since 1934 
Americans must deal only in paper cur- 
rency dollars. If devaluation were to occur, 
this two-price dollar system would become 
painfuly ri agi to US. citizens, to their 
financial loss. Such second class world citi- 
zenship for Americans is unwarranted in a 
world of interoonvertibility for most other 
free world citizens. The two-price 
system for gold would be more equitable for 
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Americans and more consistent with the 
3 two- price systems of the U.S. dol- 


11 a domestic gold production crash pro- 
gram were begun, it is the writer's opinion 
that if it were part of the overall program 
of orthodox medicine outlined herein, it 
would help to reduce hoarding, help offset 
the gold outflow, and restore confidence in 
the dollar as part of a larger, determined 
program of the U.S, Government to elimi- 
nate the Nation's balance-of-payments difi- 
culties. 

For a practical solution, It is necessary to 
plan and operate under the existing limita- 
tions and disciplines of our present monetary 
system. Interconvertibility between gold 
and dollars at the fixed price of $35, the 
basis of the free world’s monetary system, 
would be destroyed if we ran out of gold. 
The President has pledged against voluntary 
devaluation: However, our gold outflow now 
is so persistent as to be considered by many 
investors to represent a potential national 
emergency which might force devaluation of 
the dollar, with damage to our currency and 
other currencies and with no resultant early 
solution thereafter. 

Objectionable as are subsidies or their con- 
tinuance where there is no further need, the 
present emergency calls for concerted action 
at once on several fronts. Increased pro- 
duction of American gold is simply one of 
several constructive aids that should not be 
overlooked to help retain the monetary sover- 
eignty ot the United States and to maintain 
its financial leadership in the international 
markets of the free world. 

These are matters to be given serious con- 
sideration, for when gold is gone, who will be 
our friends? In the British payments crisis 
last year the United States put up the major 
share ($1 billion) of credit. Who will bail 
us out if we reach a crisis stage with little or 
no gold—and what onerous terms would be 
imposed in return by other nations to pres- 
sure us into “discipline” In our national 
policies at home and abroad? Even more 
important, what limitations would this con- 
dition impose upon our military policies in 
defense of the free world? Can we fight ef- 
fectively abroad without external resources 
to pay first? 

WHY GOLD? 

For over 2,000 years men have accepted gold 
as a “medium of exchange” for other goods 
and services. As expansion of business and 
trade required the use of paper money, gov- 
ernments used gold (or silver) to back their 
currencies. The United States is the only 
nation that operates on a gold exchange 
standard (since the Genoa Convention in 
1922),? but other nations hold gold as well 
as dollars in official reserves and, moreover, 
have free gold markets in which gold demand 
and supply and resultant gold prices record 
the trusts or fears of people concerning paper 
currencies and inflation. 

Per Jacobsson stated his views on the func- 
tion of gold before the American Philosophi- 
cal Society in 1961 as follows: 

“In the first place, the alinement of cur- 
rencies to gold gives a certain stability to 
the world’s monetary system which cannot 
be ignored * *. Gold cannot be arbi- 
trarily created as credit can, and, from the 
point of view of stability, the guarantee given 
by gold is therefore felt to be superior to that 
of credit as a means of payment. 

“Secondly, when international liabilities 
are settled in gold, this is a definite and final 
settlement, leaving no credit nexus as is the 
case when settlement is made in other ways. 
Gold payments are less complicated, and this 
is an advantage. 


Since 1934, the United States has been on 
a limited gold bullion standard, interna- 
tionally. 
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“Thirdly, in the world in which we live 
with so many beliefs and, I must admit, 
prejudices inherited from past generations, 
the possession of gold inspires confidence 
in a way that the possession of no other 
monetary asset can. Given human beings 
as they are, they need “props” for their con- 
fidence to be sustained, and gold still proves 
useful in this respect. 

“Fourthly, the use of gold as the well- 
nigh universal basis of money may not by 
itself give cohesion to the world’s monetary 
system but it greatly facilitates the task and 
it would not be easy to establish the same 
degree of cohesion in any other way. 

“And fifthly, the current output, insofar as 
it becomes available for monetary purposes, 
gives a certain impetus to financial expansion 
and an increase in international liquidity— 
which is helpful, as far as it goes.“ 

These are some of the reasons why gold 
is deemed a vital auxiliary to the world mone- 
tary system. Its very nature and history in 
connection with human behavior give gold a 
disciplinary power over excess spending in- 
clinations of governments. Its function of- 
ten is attacked by monetary theorists and 
administrators of deficit nations and praised 
by classical economists, as well as by finan- 
cial administrators of nations without de- 
ficits, 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 
has summed up the answer to “Why Gold?” 
succinctly: In theory the world could do 
without gold—provided all nations were 
equally willing to accept something else in 
payment of debts owed to them. But as it 
stands today, gold is the only money com- 
pletely acceptable everywhere *. The 
American dollar is acceptable in many coun- 
tries and itself ranks as the second-best in- 
ternational money. Part of this ranking of 
course, is based on the fact the dollar easily 
can be changed into gold.“ * 

It is extremely doubtful if any government 
can long maintain a key currency which 
would be acceptable worldwide as a medium 
of exchange if it were not convertible into 
something as tangible, movable, storable and 
valuable as gold. In any “reformed” world 
monetary system gold should continue to 
have top priority for settling payments de- 
ficits, The various proposed world banks or 
funds could expand the international money 
supply easily enough, but without the dis- 
cipline of gold, the world organization itself 
would have to enforce disciplinary action 
against governments which allowed their fis- 
cal and monetary affairs to deteriorate. How 
many nations would give such powers to an 
international organization and thus lose 
sovereignty? 

DID THE GOLD STANDARD CAUSE THE GREAT 
DEPRESSION? 


A gold cover or gold reserve requirement 
in a monetary system ts like a fever thermom- 
eter. The fact that its action indicates a 
monetary illness does not mean that the 
thermometer caused the patient’s death. 
The traditional, full gold standard provides 
automatic discipline. The gold exchange 
standard, which we have had following the 
Genoa Convention in 1922. is less automa- 
tic because when a key currency nation has 
a balance-of-payments deficit, the gold ex- 
change standard does not at once force the 
nation to export gold with consequent cor- 
rective, deflationary results. Instead, a 
gold exchange standard may build up dol- 
lars in monetary reserves abroad by ex- 
pansion of credit which may go on for a 
long period without cutting its own gold to 
a danger point. This export of funds adds 


Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 
„Gold.“ series for economic education, Sep- 
tember 1963. 

R. G. Hawtrey, “Monetary Reconstruc- 
tion,” Longmans, Green & Co. (London) 1923, 
for details on resolutions. 
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to currency reserves of receiving countries 
and (until the flow is fully by 
equal gold flow) adds to the credit potential 
of the fund exporting country, too. As long 
as no one asks for gold settlement, the in- 
flation pyramid grows. 

It was the collapse in 1929 of the over- 
expanded monetary system and unsound 
banking credit, permitting excessive real es- 
tate and stock market speculation, that 
brought on the great depression of the 1930's. 
A full gold standard would have prevented 
these excesses by its automaticity. 

Since the gold exchange standard ts tm- 
perfect because of its “credit loophole” and 
delayed warning action, it does not follow 
that we should blame it for our own credit 
excesses. The classical, mechanisms are 
available for thoughtful men to apply, name- 
ly, appropriately timed increases in interest 
rates to reverse flows of funds, tightening of 
credit by the monetary authorities, the cut- 
ting of expenses abroad and a balancing of 
the domestic budget in boom times. Surely 
with all the fiscal and monetary controls and 
know-how of our “modern economy,” the 
administration and Congress can correct ex- 
cesses without causing a great depression. 
Other administrations have accomplished 
several such corrections with only moderate 
“adjustment” recessions since World War II. 

No new “reformed” world monetary sys- 
tem can for long absorb credit excesses. It 
can only postpone the day of reckoning. Un- 
til human (and political) nature changes, 
the desire to “eat our cake and have it, too,” 
requires the credit discipline of some form of 
gold reserve. The “neutrality” of gold warns 
us of the need for preventive self-restraints. 
It is not the fault of the warning device if 
we fail to heed it. We should not rewrite the 
history of the 1930's, but profit thereby. It 
is believed that our gold exchange standard 
has finally given us a warning and the cor- 
rective tools are at hand. 

DEVALUATION? 

The policy to guarantee payment in gold 
at a fixed price of $35 an ounce is in irrecon- 
cUlable conflict with the policy of over-easy 
credit and payments deficits. The latter 
causes accumulation of dollars in the hands 
of foreign banks and individuals and the 
former makes for continued purchasing pres- 
sure against our limited gold supply. Britain 
has had the same irreconcilable policies, but 
in her case the crisis arrived, as evidenced by 
several runs on the pound when other na- 
tions came to her aid with massive credits. 

If one believes that the payments deficits 
will persist and that no permanent effective 
reduction in the payments deficit is on the 
horizon (which hopefully is not the case), 
it would be better to declare an embargo now 
on gold to prevent extreme speculation and 
then to devalue while the United States still 
holds $13.9 billion of gold, which 1s a fairly 
representative amount in relation to our in- 
ternational trade activity, and while the dis- 
tribution of gold stock among nations still 
shows an equitable share in U.S. hands. For 
example, a doubling of the gold price would 
give a value of $278 billion to our present 
Treasury gold stock. The United States 
could then pay off all the $12 billion of short 
term dollar claims of foreign central banks 
and still have $15.8 billion in gold, of which 
$6.7 billion is “free gold,” versus our present 
position today of 84.8 billion in free gold. 
Devaluation (multilateral) would not cure 
the deficit, but at least it would occur when 
the United States was in a position to adopt 
fiscal and monetary policies needed to make 
the devaluation effective and give us the 
public will to carry out the policies needed 
to balance the payments deficit on a more 
permanent basis. 

Some of the talk of devaluation seems re- 
lated to a hope of higher stock prices. Ex- 
perience does not indicate this result. After 


_golng off the gold standard temporarily in 
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1933, on January 31, 1934, the New Deal ad- 
ministration proclaimed a change in the price 
of gold from $20.67 to $35 an ounce, officially 
devaluing the dollar. The Dow Jones indus- 
trial stock average which had been struggling 
upward from the market crash of 1929-1932 
reached a high in February 1934, and did not 
attain the same level again until April 1935. 
The rail and utility averages returned to 
their February 1934 highs about 2 years 
later. 

A gradual devaluation of the dollar has 
been going on internally for years as meas- 
ured by consumer and wholesale price in- 
dexes. Today the available U.S. powers of 
monetary and fiscal restraint, which could 
be used as a remedial action against infla- 
tion, are far greater than during the New 
Deal period. 

ENGLAND—POUNDS AND DOLLARS 


The British overseas trade deficit rose to 
an average of $112 million a month during 
the second quarter of 1965. Public expendi- 
tures were rising and practically all of 
Britain's reserves represented borrowed 
money as of this writing. The pound came 
under heavy pressure by overseas creditors in 
the foreign-exchange market after the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on July 15, 
told the House of Commons that no further 
economic measures were being contemplated. 
Many foreign central bankers then wanted 
further steps taken that would eliminate 
Britain's payments deficit ($2.18 billion for 
all of 1964) and eventually repay some of the 
money which Britain owed to the IMF. 
The Labor government immediately adopted 
a third wave of measures to strengthen the 
pound after this pressure. 

The fall months are a heavy import period 
for England and it is hoped that the new 
austerity plan will work better than the 
Government's earlier efforts to halt the drain 
on gold. Since the dollar and the pound 
together are the main reserve currencies, the 
United States again may continue to ald 
England if a sterling crisis develops in the 
fall. England’s payments position is weak, 
primarily due to overinfiated home demand, 
certain industrial inefficiencies, management 
and union attitudes and Government spend- 
ing. The Government's announcement of 
new deflationary moves strengthened the 
pound temporarily in late July and sterling 
advanced in the foreign exchange market, 
but the first week in August brought re- 
newed weakness after the Bank of England 
disclosed further heavy losses in July. 

However, the pound and the dollar are so 
interrelated that efforts on our part to 
strengthen our payments deficit injure Bri- 
tain’s payments account and vice versa. 
Therefore it will require complicated coor- 
dination of the intricacies and conflicts in 
each country’s plans in order to insure a 
“compound” solution of the currency prob- 
lems of both nations. The sterling bloc is 
rocked not only by payments problems in 
England itself but by similar problems in 
some of the Older as well as newly formed 
autonomous monetary systems within the 
sterling area. For example, the price of wool 
is down in Australia, and South Africa and 
Ireland are haying payments problems. How- 
ever, lower commodity prices help to reduce 
England's import bill. 

Britain’s first line of reserves are worth 
over $2.6 billion, of which $2.4 billion come 
from the two IMF loans which were made 
last December and last May. Her second 
line of reserves can presently be estimated 
at about $1.6 billion, of which over $1.2 bil- 
lion is derived from the Government's port- 
follo of dollar securities, and the balance 
made up of a credit of $250 million from 
the U.S. Export-Import Bank and further 
“swap” facilities that might be arranged with 
the Federal Reserve System. 
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To look at the problem with “rational 
hope,” the planned cutbacks in Government 
spending at home and abroad and the reduc- 
tion in private investment abroad, plus other 
deflationary measures should reduce Brit- 
ain’s deficit in 1965 to around half the 1964 
level, with hopes for eliminating it in 1966. 
The United Kingdom business cycle has 
peaked out and weak spots are developing in 
motors, construction, et cetera. It was only 
in May that Britain obtained the second IMP 
loan, and both the new program and the re- 
cent date (and size) of her borrowing ap- 
Pear to make an early voluntary devalua- 
tlon unlikely. Chances still are that the 
present defense will be sufficient to hold the 
Parity and the recent improvement in the 
Prospects of the Tories to come to power may 
have an important part to play in coming 
events. Any present real danger to the 
pound would probably be from a forced, in- 
Voluntary devaluation brought on by a con- 
tinuation of speculative attacks. This sit- 
uation is so delicate that a casual remark 
from an overseas banker or foreign govern- 
ment official of an important country can 
cost the Nation millions in losses, and thus 
the pound's future might very well be de- 
cided by psychological factors. 

STRENGTH OR WEAKNESS 


There may be no immediate crisis in the 
United States (at this writing in the first 
Week of August), but it is well to ask if we 
are attacking our payments problems from 

or from weakness. If our payments 
deficits are expected to persist and the clas- 
sical mechanisms are not to be prescribed 
by Federal authorities, it would appear to 
be from weakness and devaluation ultimately 
might be forced upon us. 

Indeed, the US. balance of payments flows 
with tts related intricate problems today is 
“the tail that wags the dog” of our domestic 
economy. The accuracy of projections or 
estimates of the business outlook and of 
Stock prices in the security analyst's ap- 
Praisal is greatly dependent upon the official 
Policies adopted to meet these problems. 
There are over 600 im) t American in- 
dustrial corporations and over 100 banks of 
various sizes which have a substantial earn- 
ings stake abroad, not to mention the im- 
Pact of international flows on our entire do- 
mestic industry. The administration could 
deal with the problems once it determined to 
adopt classical mechanisms for a cure. The 
Question is, Will it depart from the comfort- 
able but ineffective course of “control pal- 
llatives” and take such action? What will be 
the paradigm of the future? 


Chicago No Water Stealer . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, recently 
11 House Representatives prepared a 28- 
Page white paper report which attempted 
to help improve the problems in Cana- 

-American relations. 


In this white paper, the group stated, 
&mong other things, that Lake Michigan 
be considered boundary waters. 

Diversion of Lake Michigan water by Chi- 
cago to flush sewage into the Mississippi 
River system lowers the water level of the 
Other Great Lakes, thus, directly, effecting 
the boundry waters of Canadian as well as 
Us. interests, 
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The 11 Members of the House could 
never be further from the facts in draw- 
ing this entirely specious conclusion. We 
in Chicago have heard this argument 
over and over by Members representing 
other Great Lakes areas. 

I should like to call to the attention of 
the authors of this report, an editorial 
which appeared in the Chicago Sun- 
Times titled, “Chicago No Water 
Stealer,” and also, an excellent article 
by the science editor of the Chicago Sun- 
Times, Mr. Richard Lewis. Mr. Lewis’ 
article Lake-Level Myth Down the 
Drain,” puts to rest the misconception 
about Chicago's role in effecting lake 
levels. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that a fair and 
impartial reading of Mr. Lewis’ article 
will convince- our well-meaning col- 
leagues how wrong they are in trying 
to blame Chicago for the fluctuating level 
of the Great Lakes. 

I believe our colleagues have made a 
significant contribution in their white 
paper by presenting a series of sugges- 
tions which I think are a commendable 
form for improving Canadian-American 
relations. But, I suggest, Mr. Speaker, 
that in that portion of their report deal- 
ing with Chicago and its relationship to 
the levels of the Great Lakes, our col- 
leagues have sadly missed their mark. 

The editorial and Mr. Lewis“ article 
follow: 

CutcacO No WATER STEALER 

It is true that there is “appalling igno- 
rance“ about Canada in the United States 
as noted in a report by 11 Republican Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

To dispel the ignorance and improve rela- 
tions between the two countries, the Con- 
gressmen make a number of salutary sug- 
gestions. American businesses in Canada 
should encourage Canadian investment in 
US. subsidiaries and more Canadian man- 
agerial talent should be used. There should 
be freer trade, unlimited immigration, and 
a greater exchange of students. 

But just as there is appalling ignorance 
in the United States about Canada there is 
also appalling ignorance about another mat- 
ter involving Chicago brought up by the 
Congressmen. They recommended that Lake 
Michigan come under joint international 
jurisdiction. They argued that Chicago's 
diversion of lake water for sewage disposal 
“lowers the water level of the other Great 
Lakes.” 

We suggest the Congressmen read the 
scientific report by Sun-Times man, Richard 
Lewis, in Sunday's Sun-Times. In it he called 
the diversion a drop in the bucket. Lake 
levels are affected largely by rain and geologi- 
cal considerations. When diversion in and 
out of Lake Michigan and Lake Huron are 
poe ty there is a net increase of half an 

Chicago has good relations with Canada 
It should not be called a water stealer. 


LAKE-LEVEL MYTH Down THE DRAIN 
(By Richard Lewis) 


Recent studies of Great Lakes water levels 
have exploded the notion that they are sig- 
nificantly affected by Chicago's diversion of 
Lake Michigan into the Iilinois-Mississippt 
Rivers and Gulf of Mexico. 

For that reason, claims by other Great 
Lakes States and Canada that diversion low- 
ers levels enough to reduce loads that ships 
can carry on the lakes and electric power 
production have become increasingly tenu- 
ous, 
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Such claims are involved in a half century 
of litigation in Federal courta and the U.S. 
Supreme Court. In the pending case, other 
Lake States want Chicago to return to Lake 
Michigan the 3,200 cubic feet of water a sec- 
ond the sanitary district now flushes down 
the Illinois waterway for sanitation and 
navigation purposes. 

From a modern engineering and meteoro- 
logical point of view, this is a drop in the 
bucket. 

Studies by the U.S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers and meteorologists show a variety of 
natural and manmade effects influencing 
lake levels far more than Chicago's diversion. 

The principal one is precipitation—rain 
and snow—on the lakes and the land which 
forms their watershed. 

Curiously, the land area from which pre- 
cipitation drains to the lakes is relatively 
small, compared to the vast watersheds of 
the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. Because 
of this, it takes a great deal of rain falling 
directly into the basin to maintain lake 
levels. 

When it rains in Chicago and North Shore 
suburbs, for example, only a fraction of the 
rain drains into Lake Michigan, Runoff that 
finds its way into Chicago sewers empties 
into the Illinois waterway and ultimately 
flows into the Gulf of Mexico. 

In addition, the drainage west of Ridge 
Avenue and Green Bay Road flows naturally 
into the Mississippi watershed, not into the 
lake. 

Next to the icecaps on Antarctica and 
Greenland, the Great Lakes contain the larg- 
est supply of fresh water on the planet. The 
water surface is 95,000 square miles in a 
basin of 295,000 square miles, out of 
ancient sedimentary rocks by the last ice 
age. 

Much of the land surface in the basin con- 
sists of glacial gravel and sand. Water Is 
held by this porous mixture and may not 
reach the lake system for months or years. 

Ivan W. Brunk, supervising public service 
meteorologist for the U.S, Weather Bureau 
here, has pointed out that there is a time- 
lag in the flow of precipitation Into the lakes 
on this account. Some of it may take several 
years to move through the subsoil into the 
lakes and runoff from rainfall in 1 year may 
not reach the lakes until the next. 

Despite exacting studies, like Brunk's 
which show the relationship of rainfall to 
lake levels, no one has been able to demon- 
strate cycles of high and low water. 


There are seasonal fluctuations, with the 
lakes tending to be higher in early summer 
and lower in winter. But no long-term ones 
have been detected despite popular notions 
there are 7- and 11-year cycles, according 
to John E. Hanna, chief of publications for 
the Corps of Engineers’ authoritative Lake 
Survey at Detroit. 

The lack of lake-level trends is not re- 
markable in view of the fact that lake- 
level records have been kept only since 1860. 
Because of the apparently random fluctua- 
tions, levels cannot be predicted over the 
long term any more readily than the weather. 

However, one trend has appeared in 
another of the natural forces affecting the 
lakes, the force called isostasy. That is the 
mattresslike tendency of the earth’s crust 
to bounce back to Its original shape when 
depressed by a heavy load, such as a sheet 
of thick ice. 

The entire Great Lakes Basin 

back 


basin about 11,000 years ago. 

At the present time, the land is rising 
more rapidly in the northeast of the basin 
than in the southwest, where Chicago is 


and appear to rise in the southwest. The 
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effect can be demonstrated by tilting a dish- 
pan full of water. 

The effect of this tilting of the earth's 
crust in this region has been measured by 
American and Canadian On 
Georgian Bay, north of the St. Clair River, 
the water level is falling 10 inches a century 
with respect to the land, because the land 
is rising. 

Around Chicago, the water level is rising 
with respect to the land at the rate of about 
6 inches a century. While this effect is 
masked by lake level fluctuations, it ulti- 
mately will change present shorelines. 

Brunk has pointed out that a major factor 
in the levels of Lake Michigan and Lake 
Huron is their rate of outflow through the 
St. Clair and Detroit Rivers into Lake Erie. 
This is affected by depth of the channel. 

All five Great Lakes flow toward the sea. 
Lake Superior at 600.4 feet above sea level 
has its outflow via the St. Marys River into 
Lake Michigan-Huron at 5788 feet. Hy- 
draulically, engineers consider Lakes Michi- 
gan and Huron one lake because their broad 
connection through the Straits of Mackinac 
keeps their levels the same. 

From the Michigan-Huron system, water 
flows through the St. Clair River, Lake St. 
Clair and the Detroit River into Lake Erie 
at 570.4 feet elevation. 

From there, the flow is through the spec- 
tacular Niagara River and over Niagara Falls, 
through the gorge and into Lake Ontario at 
2448 feet. And from there the outflow is 
to the mighty St. Lawrence River descend- 
ing to the sea. 

Lake levels are determined by their eleva- 
tion above sea level, as measured at a land 
spit on the Gulf of St, Lawrence called 
Father Point. It is just about where the 
continental shelf begins a gradual slope into 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Once the flow of lake water across a third 
of the continent is visualized, it is easy to 
see how the depth of an outflow channel 
could affect lake level. The deeper the chan- 
nel the greater the flow. 

Brunk proposes that natural and arti- 
ficial deepening or “downcutting” of the 84- 
mile St. Clair-Detroit Rivers channel into 
Lake Erie has lowered the Lakes Michigan- 
Huron level at least 18 inches In 68 years. 

This is the prinicpal reason the Michigan- 
Huron level has not in this century reached 
the peaks it did in the 19th century, accord- 
ing to the meteorologist. 

The highest levels in the last century came 
during the decade of the 1880's, in the 10- 
year period which ended in 1887, when the 
water surface averaged 580.5 feet above sea 
level. 

In the decade when the lake reached a peak 
level so far in this century—the 10 years 
ended in 1955—it was 1.61 feet lower than 
68 years ago. 

During this span, Brunk calculated that 
isostatic rise of the land from relief of the 
glacial ice load reversed the downcutting of 
the channel by .08 inches. 

Part of the downcutting was artifical. The 
St. Clair and Detroit Rivers were dredged to 
make them navigable between 1885 and 1897 
and after 1909 a good deal of commercial sand 
and gravel was scooped out of the channel. 

In addition to the 18-inch drop in 68 
years, the Michigan-Huron level has been 
lowered about 3.12 inches by dredging the St. 
Clair River since 1955 to assure a channel 27 
feet deep. 

The sum of these channel changes which, 
of course, increase the rate of Michigan- 
Huron flow into Lake Erie has been to reduce 
the level of the double lake by more than 21 
inches since the 1880's. 

While the drop does not hinder power 
projects downstream on the Niagara River, it 
affects lake freighters bound for Milwaukee, 
Chicago, and Calumet ports by reducing their 
draft and hence the amount of cargo they 
can carry during low-water seasons. 
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By comparison, Chicago's diversion of 3,200 
cubic feet of water a second has lowered 
Michigan-Huron about 2.76 inches and Lake 
Erie 1.6 inches, according to the lake sur- 
vey. It has had less effect on Michigan- 
Huron than the dredging of the St. Clair 
River. 

Moreover, Chicago's diversion is more than 
compensated for by the channeling of water 
from the Hudson Bay watershed into Lake 
Superior which has raised the Michigan- 
Huron lake level 4.5 inches. 

This would give Lakes Michigan-Huron a 
net increase of 1.75 inches if it were not for 
the fact that the Welland Canal which in- 
creases the flow of water out of Lake Erie 
also affects Michigan-Huron. The effect is 
to lower the double lake about 1,25 inches. 

Thus, when all the diversion, in and out, 
Is balanced, Michigan-Huron shows a net in- 
crease of a half inch. 

If there was doubt about the effect of rain- 
fall on lake levels, it should have been dis- 
pelled this year. The rains came and the 
level of Lakes Michigan-Huron went up. 

At the end of August, the lake which had 
dropped. to an all-time low last year, reached 
576.8 feet. This level is called low water 
datum by Army engineers. It is a baseline 
from which the ups and downs of all the 
Great Lakes are computed. 

The level this August was a good 10 inches 
above that of a year ago. Still, it was a foot 
below the 10-year average. 

The lake survey expected a fall of 1 inch 
in September, but with heavy rains this 
month the seasonal drop may be reversed. 

In spite of the evidence that natural forces 
affect the lake level much more significantly 
than diversion, the effect of litigation over 
diversion has been to retard the piping of 
lake water to communities beyond the Chi- 
cago area. 

But as the population of northern Illinois 
rises and ground water supplies become less 
and less adequate, more communities will be 
compelled to turn to the lake for water. 

Historically, the relationship between the 
lake level and rainfall is illustrated dra- 
matically by the Chicago fire of October 8 
and 9, 1871. Records of the newly estab- 
lished Weather Bureau were destroyed, but 
the journal of the Bureau in that year ob- 
served that the fire followed a prolonged 
drought. 

Between the summer of 1871 and the 
spring of 1872, the lake level dropped 2½ 
feet—the largest fall ever recorded, 


Electrical and Mechanical Office 
Equipment 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 18, 1965 


Mr. PELLY, Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to have 


aggregate amount which may be ex- 
pended for the equipment involved? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I believe I 
might throw some light on that question. 
I do not know of any pending legislation 
or resolutions for that purpose. Ac- 
tually, the necessity for that has been 
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lessened due to the fact that some weeks 
ago the House adopted a resolution au- 
thorizing the purchase of an automatic 
typewriter which would not come out of 
the electrical equipment fund. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I would say that as 
far as the chairman of that particular 
subcommittee is concerned, there would 
certainly be no necessity for any increase 
in it. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman indicate as to whether or not 
there is any authority to use this type of 
equipment in our district offices? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will yield further, there 
is no additional authority granted 
through the adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, as I under- 
stand it there are certain districts where 
the GSA has a pool and it is possible for 
Members of Congress to obtain type- 
writers and other equipment; whereas, in 
other areas that is not the case. 

I believe, perhaps, the committee might 
well consider this question as to whether 
some of the Members are unable to ob- 
tain sufficient equipment for their needs. 

Mr, Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion and I thank the gentleman from 
Missouri. 


Sugar Lobby Smell Not Sweet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1965 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, before this 
session of Congress ends we will un- 
doubtedly have before us again—in the 
form of a conference report—the in- 
famous sugar bill. 

At last reports, the Senate had wisely 
knocked out of the bill, as approved by 
the House, some of the quotas to certain 
foreign countries and reduced the life of 
the legislation from 5 to 2 years. 

Thus far there is no indication that 
the other body will do anything worth- 
while concerning the activities of the 
sugar lobbyists, who have been feather- 
ing their nests. In this connection I sub- 
mit for printing in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Sunday Star of October 17, 1965: 

Tuts Sudan Lossy SMELL Is Nor SWEET 

Representative HALL, Missouri Republican, 
says the handling ot the sugar bill in the 
House “reeks not from the sweet smell of 
sugar’ but from the ‘rank odor of payola.’” 
Perhaps Mr. HALL overstates his case. There 
has been no evidence that any Congressman 
pocketed “payola” in the accepted meaning 
of that word. 

Another Member of the House, Represent- 
ative PeLLY, Washington Republican. 
summed up the matter more accurately 
when he told his colleagues: This sort of 
business has all the earmarks of influence 
peddling—if not worse—and I intend to vote 
for the amendment to stop it.” 

The amendment was sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Frvpiey, Republican of Hlinois. 
It was simple and to the point. Under its 
terms any foreign country which hired lobby- 
ists to press its claim for a sugar quota would 
be barred from our domestic market. It was 
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defeated, 114 to 93. Thus, unless the Sen- 
ate does a clean-up job, which is unlikely, 
the sugar lobbyists will be swarming around 
the House for at least another 5 years, creat- 
ing the impression that they control US. 
Policy in this delicate area. 

No one says that all lobbying is bad or 
that all lobbyists should be banned. Quite 
the contrary. Many lobbyists representing 
American interests render services that are 
useful and possibly even necessary to the 
Successful functioning of Congress, This 
general subject is treated at some length in 
an article by Arthur Edson. 

But what useful service can be credited to 
the ubiquitous sugar lobbyists? Through- 
out the House debate FrWDIxr and his back- 
ers tried in vain to find out. This is hardly 
surprising. Most of these lobbyists know lit- 
tle or nothing about the complex business of 
fixing sugar quotas. Furthermore, all the in- 
formation needed by the House was readily 
avallable from sources within the adminis- 
tration. The lobbyists were nothing more 
than a collection of handsomely paid, but 
influential, fifth wheels. 

It may seem surprising that most of the 
House Members are so indifferent, so in- 
Sensitive, in this matter. If Haun or PELLY 
or both are right, the House has the mak- 
ings of a potential Bobby Baker case on its 
hands, But the Members, or a majority of 
them, give every indication that they 
couldn't care less. 

Actually, this is not as surprising as it 
seems. For the sugar bill over the years has 
been in the private domain of Chairman 
Corr of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee. It is his baby, and the hands-off notice 
is generaliy respected. Furthermore, the 
rank-and-file of the House Members are not 
greatly interested. No doubt Chairman 
Cootæx and a few members of his committee 
are fully conversant with the provisions of 
the measure. But the Members, by and 
large, are not, and the Senate at this late 
hour in the session will have little oppor- 
tunity or incliniation for a serious study of 
the bill. 

Some of the results of this leave-it-to- 
ee attitude are remarkable, to say the 
east. 

Let's take the case of Argentina and 
Venezuela. Argentina's agricultural coun- 
selor, Enreque Gaston Valente, said his 
country “thinks it is entitled to a quota 
Without the Government having to pay any- 
One.” Venezuela thought otherwise. It re- 
tained Charles Patrick Clark, attorney and 
One of this town's more successful lobbyists, 
at $50,000 a year for 2½ years. The result: 
Venezuela's quota under the Johnson ad- 
ministration bill, 2,676 tons, was raised by 
the Cooley committee to 30,809 tons. Ar- 
gentina was scheduled for a quota of some 
63,000 tons. The committee cut it back to 
21,500 tons. No need for the Argentine Gov- 
ernment to pay anyone? 

Some other oddities: Thalland, which had 
never had a sugar quota, was thoughtful 
enough to hire as a lobbyist one of Coorxv's 
former colleagues on the House committee. 
The Thais were awarded about 20,000 tons. 
Seven other newcomers to this country’s 
Sugar bowl were granted quotas. And (can 
you believe it?) each had the foresight to 
hire a lobbyist. 

As already indicated, the useful nature of 
the services rendered by these lobbyists are 
as mysterious as the criteria used by 
committee to determine which country gets 


also active in the Johnson campaign. And 
50 on. These men may not know much 
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about the sugar business, but they know 
their way around town. 

Chairman Cooter is a bit sensitive about 
the activity and the take of the lobbyists. 
At a hearing last August, Fovo_er wanted to 
ask some questions about compensation of 
Lobbyist Ganson Purcell. FINDLEY was cut 
off by the chairman. Cooney said it is 
“none of your business and none of my bus- 
mess what his terms of employment as a 
lawyer are. He fixes his own fee and his 
own arrangements,” 

The chairman, we think, is egregiously 
mistaken. Knowledge respecting the fees 
of lobbyists ought to be the business of 
every Member of Congress. And, most em- 
phatically, it ought to be the business of 
the American people who, in the long run, 
pick up the tab, 


Tribute to Teens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan, Mr. 
Speaker, too often the youth of today 
are characterized as irresponsible, lazy, 
or disdainful of the needs of others. 
Unfortunately, the misdeeds of a few 
sometimes overshadow the activities of 
the majority of our Nation’s young 
people. 

An example of the attitude of the ma- 
jority of America’s youth occurred re- 
cently in Macomb County, Mich., located 
in the congressional district which I am 
privileged to represent. 

An article, which appeared in the Oc- 
tober 13 edition of the Macomb Daily 
under the headline, “Tribute to Teens,” 
describes the activities of a group of 
youngsters who, unselfishly, devoted 
more than 3,000 hours of their time 
during the summer months to work in 
local hospitals and other facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include the Macomb Daily article, 
which was written by Assistant City Edi- 
tor Bud Sloan, in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

TRIBUTE TO TEENS—MACOMB YOUNGSTERS 
COMFORT THE SICK AND INFIRM 
(By Bud Sloan) 

They seem like average teenagers. 

And they are, except— : 

They have an unusual capacity for com- 
passion. 

“They” are the 300 volunteers who work 
under the direction of the Macomb County 
Red Cross High School Council and Tuesday 
night they were publicly honored for their 
humanitarian work. 

For the joy and pleasure they bring to 
crippled children, retarded children, and 
those whiling away idle hours in hospitals, 
the volunteers were given a plaque in recog- 
nition of the many hours they have spent 
bringing cheer and hope to the unfortunate. 

In presenting the 1964-65 youth group 
achievement award—given annually to an 
outstanding youth organization by Parent’s 
ma 
Waterman offered the gratitude of the sick 
and the infirm. 

“I am heartened to find so many of our 
young people in the county willing to give 


gazine—Roseville Mayor Arthur 8. C. A 
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of their time in constructive service to the 
community,” Waterman said. 

He recalled the amazing record of the vol- 
unteers in the past year. ‘ 

“During the summer months, the volun- 
teers gave over 3,000 hours of service in six 
nursing homes, St. Joseph Hospital in Mount 
Clemens, Mount Clemens General Hospital, 
Macomb County Health Clinic, Red Cross 
Bloodmobiles, and general work at the Red 
Cross chapter headquarters,” Waterman said. 

Apart from the hospital work, volunteers 
gave parties for crippled children, blind chil- 
dren, and retarded children. ` 

Mark Golembolwski, 15, of 38701 West- 
chester, Sterling township, who was installed 
as president of the council Tuesday night, 
summed it up: 

“Most of the youngsters we try to cheer 
up don't get around very much. 

“Hardly anyone comes in contact with 
them except their immediate family. 

“If we can bring a little cheer into thelr 
lives we feel we are amply rewarded.” 

Deborah Niemer, 16, of 29943 Hughes, St. 
Clair Shores, who took office as correspond- 
ing secretary of the council, spoke of the 
many visits by volunteers to hospitals and 
nursing homes. 

It is so heart: to see the eyes of a 
patient light up when we stop in for a visit,” 
snid Miss Niemer. 

“Often they will ask us to read for them 
or write a letter. 

“Many are lonely and the friendship we 
offer seems to be priceless to them.” 

Taking office with Golemboiwski and Miss 
Niemer at the meeting were: James Scott, 
Mount Clemens High School, vice president; 
Claudia Smith, Lakeview High School, St. 
Clair Shores, recording secretary; Janet 
Zieminski, Warren Woods High School, his- 
torian, and Gary Glasen, Eppler Junior High 
School, Utica, sergeant at arms. 

And as the excitement of the presentation 
and the installation of officers died away in 
the Red Cross Chapter at 17955 Eleven Mile 
Road, Roseville, Mrs, Cecil Fansler, director 
of Red Cross youth in the county, looked 
fondly at the youngsters. 

“Truly,” she said, “they are their brother's 
keepers.” 


Moscow, Peiping, and Hanoi Back 
Demonstrators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, if there is 
any doubt about the Communist world 
conspiracy being involved in the peace 
demonstrations, teach-ins, and draft 
card burnings in the United States we 
should read the following which appeared 
from news dispatches in the Washington 
Post this morning: 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 19, 1965] 
Moscow AND PEIPING Han. DEMONSTRATIONS 

Newspapers in the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China yesterday praised 
who took part in weekend demonstrations 
against U.S. participation in the Vietnam 
war. 


is alarmed,” Izvestia declared, 
then went into a discussion of investigations 
planned by the Attorney General's Office into 
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activities of draft evaders and demonstrators. 
“The purpose of the new witch hunting is to 
frighten opponents of the war in Vietnam,” 
Tavestia said. 

In Peiping, the official People’s Dally said 
“panic-stricken U.S. authorities used large 
numbers of policemen, FBI agents, and hired 
hooligans to obstruct and sabotage” the dem- 
onstrations, It also quoted an article in the 
North Vietnamese newspaper Nhan Dan, pay- 
ing warm tribute to the American demon- 


ed be- 


their rulers, who are called warmongers who 
are bloodthirsty by nature. 


Tree Capital of the South, Taylor County, 
Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I take great 
pleasure in announcing to the Congress 
of the United States, a proclamation by 
the Honorable Haydon Burns, Governor 
of Florida, proclaiming Taylor County, 
Fla., as the Tree Capital of the South.“ 
Mr. Speaker, we are all aware of the 
tremendous importance of timber and its 
related industries to the economy of this 
VVV 


The multitude of wood products and 
lumber runs into the thousands. 
1 therefore with justifiable pride 


proclaim 
re County, Fla., the Tree Capital of the 

This is no idle boast. 

As far back as the 1700's, Taylor 
County began harvesting its vast acreages 
of virgin timber. Through the years this 
harvesting accelerated, as Taylor County 
is situated in the heartland of America's 
virgin timber. 

Harvesting hit a peak in the early 
part of this century with the construc- 


Co., and the huge Brooks-Scanlon saw- 
mill, which was to become the largest 
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sawmill ever to operate east of the Mis- 
sissippi. 


The sawmill town of Carbur sprang 
up, and was the largest sawmill town in 
the world. 

When these early timber companies 
cut out the virgin forests, many believed 
Taylor County would dwindle away, but 
forward thinking men began reforesta- 
tion even as the last vestiges of the vir- 
gin stands were cut away. Their efforts 
have borne fruit. 

Our area is noted for its rapid rate of 
growth of timber and just over a decade 
ago, Buckeye Cellulose Corp. established 
its huge plant near Perry, and today 
after five major expansions, is one of the 
three largest dissolving pulp producers 
in America. 

Lee-Tidewater Cypress Co. is today 
expanding into a completely new plant, 
and employs hundreds of people. 

Cooperation between the pulp and 
timber industry has brought a resur- 
gence of the lumber industry in the coun- 
ty, and today five major mills are operat- 
ing there. 

Taylor County has nearly a billion 
board feet of standing timber and wood 
harvesting in the county last year ex- 
ceeded 340,000 cords of wood. Looking 
to the future, Taylor County has been 
the leading tree planting county in our 
State, having planted over 87 million 
seedlings since 1928, with thousands of 
acres reforested with direct seeding. 

This past year alone, Taylor County 
planted 6% million seedlings. 

Taylor County has more tree farm 
acreage than any other county in the 
State, in fact one of every 12 tree farm 
acres in Florida is located in Taylor 
County. 

This is the basis for our claim. 

Each year, Perry is the site for a great 
pine tree festival which pays tribute to 
the second largest industry in our 
State—timber—producing a billion dol- 
lars in income annually. 

I take pride in being able to present 
just a portion of the story of Taylor 
County to the Congress. Men looking 
to the future, where we will need an ever 
increasing amount of wood for a grow- 
ing Nation, are scientifically conserving 
this priceless natural resource in the 
Taylor County area. 

I pay tribute to them and salute the 
people of Perry and Taylor County, and 
join with them in making claim to the 
title that Taylor County is truly the 
“Tree Capital of the South.” 


Sharing Federal Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, I introduced legislation call- 
ing for the distribution of certain Fed- 
eral tax revenues to the States for dis- 
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tribution to communities for health, 
education, and welfare projects. 

It seems to me that this approach is 
crucial if we are to preserve the integrity 
of local government, which is already 
struggling with a narrow tax base and 
increasing needs. An additional source 
of funds would ease high property taxes 
which in the long run tend to weaken the 
competitive position. of States and com- 
munities in the national economy. 

One of the voices raised in support of 
the tax sharing idea has been that of 
the Lowell, Mass., Sun. In an editorial 
which appeared on Thursday, October 
14, the Sun pointed out its early support 
for such a proposal and its continued 
determination to press for a system that 
would enable our local communities and 
State governments to respond to the de- 
mands of a growing population. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the editorial in the Recorp: 

SHARING FEDERAL Taxes 

More than a year ago, this newspaper 
was one of the first voices in the country 
to propose the idea of distributing part of 
the Federal Government income tax rev- 
enues to the States and the cities. 

Our reasoning was simple. Federal rev- 
enues are rising steadily as the economy 
expands, while State and municipal treasur- 
les are everywhere approaching bankruptcy. 

Many of the major needs of 20th-century 
America are local: better schools, better po- 
lice protection, better sewerage, welfare pro- 
grams and soon. Although there is a patch- 
work of Federal programs available to help 
State and local communities meet these 
needs, the red tape can get so complex that 
most municipalities are left in the cold. 

Besides, we would rather see local gov- 
ernments handle these problems by them- 
selves than have to be fed and led by Wash- 
ington. But because real estate taxes and 
sale taxes have reached their saturation point 
almost everywhere in the country, there is 
nowhere the States and cities can go to get 
more money except to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

in Federal income tax revenues 
would also give cities a fairer break in rela- 
tion to towns. Cities such as Lowell have 
high tax rates because there are so many 
urban services to provide. Towns have lower 
tax rates because there is less need for police 
protection, incinerators, sewage treatment 
plants, and so on. The result is that indus- 
try locates in the towns, lowering their tax 
rates even more; while at the same time in- 
dustry leaves the cities, raising the real estate 
levies on the city homeowner. 

The notion of Federal tax distribution was 
officially proposed to President Johnson late 
last year by Dr. Walter Heller, former White 
House economic adviser. But the plan lan- 
guished because organized labor was opposed 
to it and because President Johnson was 
irked at Heller for leaking the idea to the 
press. 

After many months of hibernation, the 
plan was picked up again not by the Demo- 
cratice administration, but by Republican 
Governors and now, by Senator Jacos 
K. Javrrs, of New York, also a Republican. 

Javirs this week introduced a bill that 
would establish a $2.5 billion annual trust_ 
fund which the US. would dis- 
tribute to the States, which could use their 
allotments for programs involving health. 
education and welfare. 

The Javits proposal is not perfect, but it 
is a big step in the right direction. We hope 
Congress gives it very careful scrutiny, and 
that a workable program of tax sharing is 
enacted very soon, 
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New York’s Mayoral Drama Nearing 
Climax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following column by William S. 
White which appeared in the October 15, 
1965, edition of the New York Journal- 
American: 

MAYORAL DRAMA NEARING CLIMAX 
(By William S. Wnite) 

Wasuincton.—The big political melo- 
drama of the year under the big tent of 
New York City is approaching its climax in 
October instead of November. 

The race for mayor between Abraham 
Beame, the Democrat, and Representative 
Joun Linpssy, the un-Republican Republi- 
can running with the shrill blessing of the 
Liberal Party, fell into the doldrums during 
the newspaper strike. The bulk of the press 
Was blacked out by a walkout that was 

to labor's reputation for responsi- 
bility and even more harmful to the public 
interest. Perforce largely blacked out as 
well was the campaign itself. 

Now that the major papers are back in 
Publication this very circumstance has, by 
the power of contrast, thrust the campaign 
into a higher tempo than ordinarily could 
have been expected until the very end of 
October. An unseasonal period of undue 
quletude has been succeeded by an un- 
Seasonal period of feverish activity. 

As the contest is now fully resumed, its 
true implications are coming through. For 
this is no longer in any real sense a struggle 
between two parties for public office, It is 
in fact a confrontation between the party 
System of government as the country has 
generally known it and a raging no-party 
Ultraliberalism which sees in Mr. LINDSAY a 
knight upon the whitest of white horses, a 
Slayer of the dragon of boasism. 

And bossism in New York has come to 
mean the leadership of the fellow one doesn’t 
like. Mr. Beame is the beneficiary of the 
bosses precisely in the sense that, say, 
John F. Kennedy was in 1960. In truth, the 
Same bosses are involved, This circum- 
Stance was not held to invalidate Mr. Ken- 
Nedy, nor yet to ennoble his 1960 opponent, 
Richard Nixon. But this time it is put for- 
Ward as the barrier of righteousness to the 
unfortunate Mr, Beame. 

What happens to Mr, Beame is not, how- 
ever, the point of this column. Nor does 
this columnist have the faintest notion 
Whether he ought or ought not to be elected. 
The point is that the campaign in New York 
is being conducted only nominally on meas- 
Urable issues related to municipal govern- 
Ment. It is, on Mr. Lrvpsay’s side, a howl- 
ingly ideological crusade, a kind of evangeli- 
Cal holy war, in which nobody with him is 
Quite a Republican or quite a Democrat but 
in which most everybody with him is so very 
liberal that it hurts. 

The real heart of the Lindsay campaign 18 
in the Liberal Party, a rump movement es- 
Sentially of old defectors from the Demo- 
cratic who long ago found it, however lib- 
eral by any definition outside New York, far 
too conservative for them. Across the street, 
the ultraconservative Republicans are rally- 
ing to William F. Buckley, Jr., the candidate 
of the Conservative Party. 

Buckley is now bringing fear and pain to 
the Lindsay forces, as can be seen in Mr. 
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Lıxnpsay’s Increasingly vehement denuncis- 
tions of this borer from within. The Beame 
fellows are more philosophic about their own 
troubles with the Liberal Party. They have 
lived with their borers from within for a long 
time. 

This, then, is the madly mixed scene in 
New York. If the election were today, Mr. 
Beame would win. What might happen be- 
tween now and November is anybody's 
guess. 


Democracy for Export 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 19, 1965 


Mr, MINISH., Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call attention to a highly in- 
teresting article “Democracy for Ex- 
port“ by Ted Hall that appeared in the 
Bergen Record on Tuesday, September 
28, 1965, and the Morning Call on Thurs- 
day, September 30, 1965. 

Mr. Hall describes a most worthwhile 
organization, labor's peace corps and de- 
velopment program, that is committed 
to a practical demonstration of brother- 
ly love and group cooperation. Under 
the dynamic leadership of the founder, 
Jerry Leopaldi, the members put their 
hands and hearts together to help the 
less fortunate of other countries help 
themselves. Mr. Leopaldi, a working- 
man, is no visionary but a can-do orga- 
nizer of useful projects such as the Hon- 
duras Mission sketched in Mr. Hall's 
article, 


The Messrs. Leopaldi, Comprelli, and 
Franza and their associates reflect the 
best attributes of America and set an 
example worthy of emulation by all their 
fellow citizens. 

Mr. Hall's article follows: 

DEMOCRACY POR Export 
(By Ted Hall) 


Ask for carpenter Sal Comprelll around 
International Telephone & Telegraph Co.'s 
Federal Laboratories in Clifton these days, 
and they'll tell you he’s off in Honduras 
building houses for the natives. The same 
goes for Nunzio Franza, a mason at the 
Schrader Valve Co., in Brooklyn. . 

They are the first skilled workmen to be 
sent out by Labor's Peace Corps, an imagi- 
native program sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers and sup- 
ported by the auto, steel, rubber, carpenters’, 
and painters’ unions. It is also supported by 
two elderly sisters in Arizona and a Brooklyn 
man named Robert Bonsignore, all strangers 
to the Corp's founder and director, Jerry Leo- 
paldi, who finds their generosity both puz- 
zling and pleasing. 

: TOO VISIONARY? 

Jerry Leopaldi is president of the 1,500- 
member Local No. 447 of the Electrical 
Workers at Federal Laboratories. He has 
been: president of the local for 14 of his 38 
years, and was reelected this year by a 3-to-1 
vote despite a long and less than fruitful 
strike. 

He has been criticized by constituents as 
being too visionary for a union president. 
He neither denies nor argues the charge. 
“That 3-to-1 margin is answer enough,” he 
says. 

The idea for Labor's Peace Corps was gen- 
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erated by a Maryknoll missionary priest's lec- 
ture to the Holy Name Society of Our Lady 
of the Lake Church in Verona 5 years ago. 
Disturbed by the missionary’s description of 
poverty in Chile, Leopaldi invited him to his 
home to continue the discussion, and the 
two talked far into the night. 


WHAT CAN ONE MAN DO? 


“I knew I had to do something about this 
poverty,” Leopoldi says. “I realized I had 
spent too much of my life shutting it out, 
not knowing what to do about it.” 

His talk with Rey. Frederick Hegarty that 
night convinced him there was a way he 
could help. There was a need for practical, 
experienced craftsmen to show impoverished 
people in other countries how to do things 
better with the tools at hand. And in coun- 
tries being cultivated by Communism, the 
priest said, there was a need for mature 
American workingmen to show by example 
the other side of the “Ugly American” coin. 

ON THEIR OWN 

Leepaldi saw it as a mission for his union. 
Militon Wethrauch, district president of the 
Elostrical Workers, liked the idea. 

In the original concept the Labor Peace 
Corps was to work through the existing Fed- 
eral Peace Corps. The reluctance of Peace 
Corps officials to seek congressional revision 
of the established 2-year enrollment require- 
ment doomed this possibility. “We realized 
that we'd haye to go it alone,” Leopaldi 
explains. 

Leopaldi became a missionary in his own 
right, He spoke wherever people were gath- 
ered. His message was that there were two 
strong reasons for helping fight poverty in 
faraway lands: first. a moral obligation not 
to let our neighbors live in misery; second, an 
emergent need to counteract Communist ac- 
tivity in impoverished countries. 

Two years ago Labor's Peace Corps was in- 
corporated. In February 1964 it undertook 
its first project—helping the people of 
Sergipi, an impoverished village in northeast 
Brazil, set up a cooperative pig farm. Next 
it put up funds for seven trade unionists 
from seven Latin American countries to 
travel and lecture within their own coun- 
tries after attending a seminar at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. 

Labor’s Peace Corps, by now working 
closely with CARE and the Alliance for Pro- 
gress in Latin America, had money and ex- 
perience enough to undertake sending Amer- 
ican workmen into the field. There was need 
for a carpenter and a mason to help the 
people of San Pedro Sula, Honduras, build 
new houses from material supplied by CARE. 
That's when Sal Comprelli the carpenter 
and Nunzio Franza the mason stepped 
forward. 

TEACHING THE HANDS 

Leopaldi said there'd been some kidding 
around the shop about this being a joy- 
ride and he wanted to dispel that notion. 
He said neither man will be able to drink the 
water at San Pedro Sula, it is that contami- 
nated, and they’d even have to keep their 
mouth shut while taking a shower—if they 
could find a shower. “It will be hard work 
for Sal and Nunzio every day they're there,” 
he continued. “But I know that when their 
4 weeks is up the people there will have a 
better idea of what Americans are like.” 

Then Jerry Leopaldi drove them to Newark 
Airport. Twelve hours later, about the time 
their fellow workers were punching in at 
Federal Laboratory, in Clinton, and the 
Schrader Valve Co., in Brooklyn, Sal 
Comparelli and Nunzio Franza were stepping 
off the plane at Tegucigalpa, Honduras, to 
show people how to bulld houses in a place 
where Americans can’t drink the water, even 
in the shower. 
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Boston Patriots Tribute to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1965 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, as you per- 
sonally are aware, the Boston Patriots 
Football Club on Sunday, October 17, 
honored the members of the New Eng- 
land delegation in Congress on the oc- 
casion of the Boston Patriots-San Diego 
Chargers game. Sharing this honor with 
us was Joe Foss, American Football Lea- 
gue commissioner, who received the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor for his World 
War II heroism. 

The significance of the occasion was 
recorded in a message from William H. 
Sullivan, Jr., president and founder of 
the Patriots, appearing in the day’s 
printed program, which also carried pic- 
tures of all the New England Senators 
and Congressmen. Among other things, 
Bill Sullivan expressed the pride we all 
share that our section of the country in 
recent years has provided two leaders of 
this House of Representatives, both from 
Massachusetts—our present illustrious 
Speaker, the Honorable Jonn W. McCor- 
MACK, and our distinguished former 
Speaker, the Honorable Josxyn W. MAR- 
TIN, JR. 

I believe that all Members of the House 
will appreciate reading what the Pa- 
triots’ Bill Sullivan stated, as follows: 

A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT AND POUNDER 
OF THE PATRIOTS 

At the turn of the century the Members of 
the Congress were concerned mostly with the 
well-being of their own constituents and 
with the welfare of the Nation. Yet, in the 
past six decades the activities of the entire 
world have become the concern of the Con- 
gress. Too often the role of the Congress is 
underestimated in assessing the progress of 
the entire universe. Yet thinking people 
everywhere recognize this great body as some- 
thing singularly American. 

Today it is our privilege to welcome Con- 
gressmen from all over New England, and to 
salute them for their great contributions to 
a prosperity unparalleled in our lifetime and 
for the worldwide respect which thelr ac- 
tions have engendered toward our Nation. 
This section of the country has produced in 
recent years two great Speakers. JOSEPH 
MARTIN, In., once observed about the Con- 


gress: 

“In this forum is worked the will of the 
people, a forum that we must ever strength- 
en—never weaken. Here lies the true citadel 
of the Republic.” 

Thomas Jefferson had earlier commented: 

“Congress is the great commanding theater 
of this Nation and the threshold to what- 
ever department or office a man is qualified 
to enter.” 

South Boston, fabled in song and poetry, 
has produced many great citizens including 
Joun McCormack who has served to give a 
deep significance and a ringing validity to 
Jefferson's observations. 

The highest award within the jurisdiction 


Foss of the American Football League for his 
fantastic achievements in World War II. So 
today it is our privilege to pay tribute to the 
Members of Congress, and one of those whom 
they have seen fit to honor, our commis- 
sioner, Joe Foss. 
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One of the privileges of association with 
the American Football has come in 
the opportunity it has afforded us to wel- 
come the congressional leaders to our com- 
munity and to let them know that their con- 
tinuing devotion to the Nation and to the 
world does not go unnoticed in this area— 
the birthplace of liberty. 
Sincerely, 
BLL SULLIVAN. 


All American Job Corps in the West: 
Part V 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1965 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, in an 
all American way the city of Willows, 
Calif., continues to provide the local Job 
Corps with the extra something in leader- 
ship and inspiration that the Federal 
budget in dollars alone will never satisfy. 
Ed Davis chronicles the events in the 
Willows Daily Journal as follows: 

[From the Willows (Calif.) Daily Journal, 
Oct. 14, 1965] 
Jon Corps AIM Is USEFULNESS 

Like most significant steps forward in the 
history of mankind and of the United States, 
the Job Corps has its detractors. 

They are just as convinced that the con- 
cept is all wrong as pehraps their forebears 
were convinced that the women's vote, regu- 
lation of monopolies, and income taxes were 
all wrong. 

The Job Corps, they contend, is too expen- 
sive; indeed, it’s a waste of money because a 
person determines his own fate. 

They are inclined to forget that environ- 
ment does, indeed, influence a youth and 
often makes the difference between useless 
and useful adulthood. 

They are inclined to ignore the alternatives 
to programs such as the Job Corps—idile, 
unproductive adults on relief, or in jall, at 
an expense to taxpayers, when they could 
be paying their own way. 

They are inclined to overlook the basic 
tenet of Christianity: that man be his 
brother's keeper. 

Perhaps if many of them could spend a 
day at the Alder Springs Job Corps camp ob- 
serving the overwhelming majority of the 
youths, they would change their views—if 
they could see the intense concentration on 
books and classwork, the eargerness to learn, 
the desire to be applauded for a job well 
done. 

A Purdue University student, in an inter- 
view published on page 1 today, gives a dis- 
cerning and inspiring account of his experi- 
ence as a summer supervisor and counselor 


at Alder Springs. He speaks of the corps- 
men's driving thirst for education, and of 


their rapid learning in spite of their lack of 
opportunity for education. 

He estimates that about 90 percent of 
them can be helped by the Job Corps pro- 
gram. 

The firsthand, objective acount by 22-year- 
old Charies P. Poore should go a long way 
toward putting the Job Corps in its proper 
perspective—as by no means a waste of 
money but, on the contrary, as an inspiring 
and very hopeful attempt to replace lack 
of opportuinty with opportuinty, irrespon- 
sibility with responsibility, lack of self-re- 
spect with human dignity. 
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Purous Man Crres Jos Corrs BENEFITS 


LAFAYETTE, Inp—A Purdue University stu- 
dent is telling his classmates here how he 
really had his eyes opened about education 
during the summer 40 miles west of Willows. 

Charles P. Poore, a 22-year-old senior in 
forestry from Indianapolis, says the 6 weeks 
he spent at the Federal Job Corps camp at 
Alder Springs taught him that there is just 
“no substitute for a good education.” 

Poore, Fred Hansford, University of Missis- 

sippi student, and Dick Bertoncini, Chico 
State College student, were working for the 
U.S. Forest Service when the Alder Springs 
camp put out a call for emergency help for 
gu sors. 
Hal Ward, head ranger of the Willows dis- 
trict, loaned them to Job Corps Center Di- 
rector Al Groncki, and they found in 6 weeks 
that: 

Even the most wayward youths at the 
camp want an education; 

Most of them will be in jail in 10 years 
if they don’t get it; 

The Job Corps is a good effort to rehabill- 
tate these young men; 

The city of Willows Is a good host to the 
boys and helps their desire to excel. 

“I've never before met a person who 
couldn't read a newspaper or write a letter,” 
Poore says. “I just didn’t realize how im- 
portant an education was or how adversely it 
can affect those who don't have it.“ 

For 6 weeks the three students lived with 
the 150 Job Corps youths, supervised sports 
and helped encourage them. 

“The camp was set up to bring their edu- 
cation to the eighth grade level so they 
could be sent to another center to learn a 
skill. The boys worked one day at forest 
service duties and spent the next day at study 
and classwork,” he says. 

Two events especially pleased Poore and 
convinced him that although all the boys in 
the camp were dropouts from schols, all is 
not lost for them. 

A driving thirst for education became ap- 
parent among about 25 percent of the boys 
who voluntarily spent evenings with Poore 
trying to learn math. His classes, held in- 


‘formally, were conducted after the boys had 


completed their work or their regular study 
days. 
Poore also drew on his Purdue Air Force 


about 15 into a drill team. 
“At first, the other boys hooted and poked 
fun as the boys drilled, but soon at least 15 


understand why he just couldn't go to the 
electronics school, as he had volunteered for 
rather than to this camp to get a basic edu- 
cation. 

“The drill team provided a discipline these 
boys wanted and needed. They crave some- 
one telling them what to do; they don’t like 
to make decisions themselves and they re- 
spect a man who can lead them. 

“The drill team drilled about 1 hour daily 
and soon was formed into a color guard and 
took the flag down at night.” 

It is apparent Poore has a soft spot in his 
heart for the Job Corps boys. On one hand 
he has to admit their morale and outlook on 
life are low, but on the other hand he is 
quick to praise their desire to excell. 

“These guys came here with no place to 
go: many would have been in jall in 10 
years. They have to settle every problem 
with physical means. But about 90 percent 
of them can be helped by the Job Corps pro- 
gram. They want to be treated as human 
beings; they are very happy with a little rec- 
ognition, some attention, a little money and 
freedom to make their own choices. 
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“They don't need a lot of these things, 
but just a little. It's surprising what a 
little medal means to them, or a person 
who takes an interest in them personally,” 
Poore observes. 

But they don't know right from wrong, 
he believes. They think “if it’s right for 
me, it’s right, and what do I care about 


about 10 percent of the boys had any re- 
Mgious conviction and these were always 
the boys with higher values. They were 
patriotic to the United States, though Poore 
doesn’t feel it is a deep-seated patriotism. 
Just because everyone else seems to be patri- 
otic, they are also, he believes. 

The boys were mostly from urban areas and 
didn't like to be in the forest. If they 
wandered away from camp or were among 
the 25 percent quitters they probably would 
become lost, he says. 

One boy couldn't understand that the di- 
rections remained constant no matter where 
a person stood. 

But they want to learn if it is patiently 
explained that education can be used and 
Will help them. Most have the capability to 
learn fast, Poore says. 

“There are some who came to the Job 
Corps for a free ride,” he admits. One lad 
came to get about 6400 free dental work, 
another came as an agitator. But most were 
at the end of their roads, and it seemed 
like a good thing to make something of 
themselves. 

The experiences have helped Poore change 
some of his own thinking. He plans to get 
an extension from the Air Force to delay 
the 5-year service he is committed to when 
he graduates in January. He will get an- 
other degree from Purdue—probably in a 
biological area. Then after his 5 years Air 
Force service, he says he'll decide whether 
the Air Force will be a career, or whether 
he'll be a teacher. His fiance, Sue Rider, 
a teacher in Marion, will help him decide. 

At some time in his life, Poore thinks 
teaching will be his occupation. “I can’t 
explain the feeling I got when I could see 
how much good education can do, how 
even in 1 hour a boy could be so happy when 
he understood what s fraction was.” 


WLows Is ALREADY “ALL-AMERICAN” CITY 


Whether or not Willows wins an “All- 
American City” award for painting down- 
town buildings, constructing a civic center 
or expanding its sewer system, only the 
future can say. 

One conclusion, however, seems self-evi- 
dent: So far as its help to underprivileged 
youths is concerned—its relationship with 
the Alder Springs Job Corps camp—Willows 
is an All-American city. 

Before the first youths arrived last March, 
& Willows civic advisory committee had 
been established, Its sole alm was to try and 
cement relationships between the camp and 
the community for the benefit of both. 

From that beginning, here have been some 
of the activities in the intervening 6 
months—many of them inspired by individ- 
ual citizens. 

Willows has: 

Welcomed the first group of corpsmen to 
arrive with the high school band, song 
leaders, and other residents; 

Attended the camp's dedication in droves; 

Taken youths from the camp into their 
homes; 

Invited the camp's softball team to play 
city league teams; 

Stocked the camp library with appropri- 
ate magazines and books; 

Taken corpsmen on privately piloted 
flights to inspect their environment from 
the air; 

Arranged for the youths to see Giants’ 
games in Candlestick Park; 
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Established a special auto maintenance 
course at the high school for 21 
and welcomed additional corpsmen into 
adult art and typing classes; 

Been friendly and courteous, 

Is it any wonder that Western Regional 
Job Corps Director Mike O’Callaghan, in a 
letter to Congressman ROBERT I. LEGGETT, 
praised the community for its “positive, 
progressive attitude,” which, he said, “not 
only has assisted the success of the p 
in Willows but has served as a pattern for 
the West.” 

Is it any wonder that the camp's educa- 
tional director, Stanley Lynch, commented 
on High School Superintendent Erwin A. 
Decker’s arrangement for providing class- 
room instruction for exceptional corpsmen: 

“This is a wonderful thing. It certainly 
indicates tremendous cooperation from the 
community and a marvelous attitude. 

“So far as I know the cooperation between 
Job Corps and community is unmatched 
anywhere else in the country.” 

Every resident of the community and of 
the area can be justifiably proud.—E.F.D, 


On Being Negro in the Ivy League 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, 2 
years ago there appeared in the pages 
of Esquire a most interesting debate on 
the place of the Negro in the Ivy League. 
One youthful Harvard product argued 
from his own experience that only in the 
Ivy League, with its liberal atmosphere 
and good manners, could the Negro un- 
dergraduate completely realize his social 
potential. A recent Yaleman, on the 
other hand, wrote he was simultaneously 
lionized and patronized to such an ex- 
tent that finally he withdrew from col- 
lege. Here is Princeton's contribution to 
the debate, written with dignity and in- 
tegrity, a perceptive analysis of one as- 
pect of this question. The writer grad- 
uated with honors and hopes to study 
for a Ph. D. in American history and a 
career in college teaching: 

On BEING Necro IN THE Ivy LEAGUE 

The other day a southern friend of mine 
accused me of being just as prejudiced as any 
southerner. He contended that my entire 
outlook toward life and other people was 
conditioned by being a Negro. My entire 
conversation was permeated with being a 
Negro, he claimed. This sense of Negro- 
ness” is the foremost emotional concern, reac- 
tion, element, in a Negro's life. This is partly 
because he has made it so, and largely be- 
cause white society has made it so. This is 
a difficult and somewhat different problem 
for me because I learned, as a youngster 
living on Army bases, to live with this ele- 
ment of my nature as a very inconsequential 
part. It had no real relevance to my daily 
life, 

As an example, a couple of years ago, I 
was talking with an older Negro man, a 
steward at my father’s officers’ club, who 
asked me how I enjoyed my sex life with all 
the white girls living near me. I told him 
there wasn't any. He couldn't believe it. He 
went on to explain how a white girl, given 
the chance, always goes for a Negro man 
because * *, I toid him in disgust that 
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he had a complex or something. and walked 
away. He looked after me in surprise and 
called, “Don't we all?“ I didn't think so then, 
but now I'm not so sure it may not be some- 
thing that comes with age and experience. 
I can try to fight becoming a Negro first and 
a man second because I haven't grown up 
with this preconceived view of “white so- 
ciety” overpowering all other emotions, but 
it is difficult. 

I find at Princeton the identification in 
the minds of others that I am not just an 
individual of another color, but a Negro. 
This is what I object to. In that assump- 
tion, my right to be a man, achieve a man’s 
goals and fall as men will fail is denied me, 
It is the sudden realization—more painful 
and difficult to cope with in my case because 
it was sudden—that I can never be a famous 
4merican, or even a famous American who is 
& Nogro, but only a great Negro American. 
Ii doesn’t mean a damn thing to me, The 
feeling it leaves me with is difficult, or per- 
aps, impossible to express. There is a spe- 
cial loneliness in this feeling for one who 
finds that most of his friends are white, 
because no matter how little difference color 
may make in my individual relationships 
with them, at this point our two worlds 
are irrevocably separated. It means that 
I can achieve as much as they do or fail 
as badly, but in the end will any of our peers 
be able to evaluate me as they did my 
friends? This is the true meaning of a de- 
nial of manhood—the inability to be a plain 
individual which destroys so many young 
people's usefulness to themselves and their 
society. 

I think the Negro problem in America 
stems from the fact that American society 
is permeated with racism, At Princeton 
this is as true as everywhere else. But it is 
not the Southern intolerance that bothers 
me, for most Southerners who don't want 
t be around me can certainly avoid it. It 
is the other part of the undergraduate body 
and the faculty (white liberals might be 
their title) who never let Negro undergrad- 
uates like myself forget that, whatever our 
personal relationships, we are Negroes at 
Princeton—symbols of our race's great move 
forward. The detachment which I had man- 
aged to maintain by always thinking of my- 
self as an individual had enabled me to re- 
main fairly objective and rational about 
our society. After 2 years at Princeton in 
the company of those who see me as a Negro, 
not in any derogatory sense, but as my race's 
representative to the class of 1965, by out- 
look has changed for the worse. This is 
partly their fault and partly a result of my 
own weakness of character in being unable 
to resist these pressures. My chief concern 
in choosing a career has become how I can 
escape this force—what all parts of society 
think my role should be: if I'm stupid I 
should be just another janitor or, more 
likely, unemployed janitor; if I'm smart 1 
should be just another Negro leader. Use 
your own values, what dull depressing pros- 
pects those are. This is why there is prob- 
ably a little desire among all Negroes, once 
in a while, to be separate. The urge to 
escape these suffocating alternatives exists 
in everyone. 

All Negroes are apart from white society in 
America because white society has refused to 
see them as other men with a darker color- 
ing; even most Princeton liberals still see 
only what to them is a Negro. It is the iden- 
tification in the minds of white Americans of 
the Negro as someone different just because 
he is a Negro (whether this identification 
leads to special consideration and respect or 
overt hostility) that I hate. What Prince- 
ton undergraduates are trying to do to me 
is wrong for themselves and for me. If I 
accept their treatment—if I let them make 
me a Negro—then I won't have to work twice 
as hard to get as much, I can get what I 
want and scream racism, bigotry when I 
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want more. Do you realize how temptingly 
easy this can be when things don’t go the 
way I'd like? To me this is where the Negro 
movement fails. Where does it leave the in- 
dividual? What room ts there for individual 
integrity and ability when, as some more ex- 
treme groups demand, 15 percent of every- 
thing should be done by Negroes and I hap- 
pen to be part of that 15 percent? The 
whole attitude toward the Negro in this 
country has forced Negroes to turn to this 
type of solution. The behavior I’ve described 
exhibited by many of my fellow undergradu- 
ates is part of that attitude. It really does 
nothing to bring an ultimate solution to the 
race problem, 1. e., incorporation of the indi- 
vidual Negro into American society. 

I'm tired of the role forced upon me which 
I have for 2 years passively accepted. I deny 
that I should be considered as filling a par- 
ticular slot in the undergraduate body. I'm 
not Princeton's educated Negro of 1965. My 
fellow Negro undergraduates and myself are 
not the Negro’s spokesmen in the university. 
It is the white liberals condescension that 
makes life far more racially oriented for me 
than any southern bigot in the university. 
Once, just once, I'd like to be invited to 
dinner here at Princeton without the topic 


your society? 
you let me share it instead of treating 
some honored representative of an 
group? 


Valenti’s Service—Brushed Off Too Long 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege for me to call to the attention 
of my distinguished colleagues an article 
written by William S. White on Monday, 
October 18, in the Washington Post with 
reference to an outstanding public serv- 
ant, Presidential Assistant Jack Valenti. 

Mr. Valenti has rendered to the people 
of America an extraordinary service in 
his position as Special Assistant to the 
President, He has worked quietly, dill- 
gently, and competently. He has al- 
ways been in there pitching when the 
President needed him. The President 
himself indicated his high regard for his 
aid when he said recently: 

You may have anybody you want on your 
side if I can have Valenti on my side. 


No greater tribute could have been paid 
by the President of the United States to 
Jack Valenti. Those who really know 
Mr. Valenti know him to be one of our 
most dependable and dedicated public 
servants. 

Mr. Valenti is performing an invalu- 
able service to our President, and by so 
doing is performing an invaluable serv- 
ice to the best interests of America. 

I commend Mr. White for setting the 
record straight. The article follows: 
VALENTI'S SERVICE—BRUSHED Orr Too LONG 

(By William 8. White) 

An accumulation of 2 years of fatigue from 
what is surely the most brutally demanding 
Jod in the world is not only delaying—though 
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not really threatening—the complete recov- 
ery of President Johnson from his surgical 
operation. 

It is also adding to the already heavy 
burdens borne by the President's staff peo- 
ple—and to none more than to that extra- 
ordinarily able man of all work who is Jack 
Valenti. 

Some men are said to be accident-prone; 
continuously they suffer the small, tiresome 
mishaps of life. Valenti might be sald to 
by stereotype ridden, to be pursued by hostile 
cliches. Though nobody is closer to the Pres- 
ident or more nearly indispensable to him, 
Jack Valenti seems fated to be constantly 
brushed off with the abjective that pa- 
tronizes. 

His admiration for and devotion to the 
President are quite open; ergo, he must there- 
fore be servile—a kind of valet.“ 

He is short and compact; ergo, he’s de- 
scribed as “little” or “swarthy,” and his nat- 
ural kindliness and courtesy are put down 
as mere efforts by one J. Valenti to ingratiate 
himself. 

He was in prior life an advertising man; 
ergo, it follows that he must be an insensi- 
tive huckster. The fact that he is nothing 
of the kind but rather is a skillful and 
perceptive writer and editor of much White 
House prose—indeed, the ultimate editor 
short of the President himself—is not men- 
tioned. 

His undergraduate degree was awarded by 
the University of Houston, which tragically 
has no hallowed halls, no hanging ivy; hence 
it follows that he is not really and truly an 
honest-to-God intellectual. The fact that 
he made up for his disastrous failure to at- 
tend the right college by earning a master’s 
degree at good old Harvard itself is not men- 
tioned, 

Indeed the story of Jack Valenti would 
form an excellent case-study chapter in any 
inquest upon one of the phenomena of cur- 
rent politics. This is the power of snob- 
bery within the Democratic Party—precisely 
the kind of snobbery, by the way, so long 
directed from within against both Presidents 
Truman and Johnson. 

The self-consciously in“ people make a 
profession of screeching against the evils of 
“discrimination,” but apply the most juve- 
nile prejudices in their estimates of other 
men. Among them Valenti is “out,” for 
reasons so puerile as to stagger the adult 
mind. 


He does not worry about his social stand- 
ing, nor read the Washington women’s pages 
with religious attention. He does not rush 
around to the precious little parties, where 
cocktails are sipped in cadence with little 
digs at other people of the “in set.” 

He does not solemnly blink his eyes and 
clutch his forehead to prove his agonized 
concern for social justice and the other ab- 
stractlons about which the ins“ talk—and 


talk and talk. He only practices social jus- 


tice. He does not prove his independence 
by clever bites at his associates and superiors. 

He is no drawing room card, maybe be- 
cause he has too much work to do. He has 
the regrettable simplicity of the really com- 
petent man who needs no megaphone to 
establish his competence. He is only the 
“little man“ who is always there, always in 
there pitching for a President for whom he 
is glad to work. 

What is annoying and significant about 
the attitudes taken toward men like Valenti 
is not the plain injustice to persons involved. 
Of course, it is all essentially quite absurd. 
But is also damaging to the interests of the 
country. For the country has simply got to 
have good, steady men in the White House 
palace guard—in anybody’s White House and 
not just Johnson’s White House. And the 
sort of high school sorority sniping at the 
good ones that goes on around here is a very 
bad thing. 
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None of these fellows ls entitled to sticky 


White House. But this is not to say that 
they are not entitled to be judged upon the 
standards of mature men and women. They 
don’t need to be petted and cosseted; they 
do need to be given a reasonably fair shake, 


Lincoln Park Project I Urban Renewal 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1965 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 22, 1965, the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WINALL] had occasion to 
address himself to the urban renewal 
project in the city of Chicago known as 
Lincoln Park project I urban renewal 
plan. One would gain from his remarks 
that the project was forced through 
against the wishes of the residents and 
without adequate consideration. 

In order that the Recorp may be clear 
and correct, I am attaching as a part of 
my remarks the letter dated October 13, 
1965, of Mr. Lewis W. Hill, commissioner 
of the department of urban renewal of 
the city of Chicago, which with its en- 
closures relates the facts leading to the 
designation and approval of Lincoln Park 
project I urban renewal plan. 

The letter and enclosures follow: 

Crry or CHICAGO, 
DEPARTMENT OF URBAN RENEWAL, 
Chicago, III. 


Hon. SIDNEY R. YATES, 
House of Representatives, Congress of the 
United States, Washington, D.C. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN Yates: Enclosed with 
this letter are 13 statements made in sup- 
port of the Lincoln Park Project I urban re- 
newal plan at the public hearing conducted 
by the Chicago City Council Committee on 
Planning and Housing on July 6, 1965. 

Six of these 13 statements were made on 
behalf of established community organiza- 
tions which have been working for years to- 
ward the improvement of the Lincoln Park 
community. It should be noted, by con- 
trast, that the letters presented by Congress- 
man WIDNALL, were, for the most part, from 
individuals who feel that they will be per- 
sonally injured by the Project I plan, or from 
organizations which have only recently come 
into existence, specifically to oppose some 
aspect of the Lincoln Park urban renewal 
program. 

Recurrent in the statement of Congress- 
man WIDNALL and the letters he presented on 
September 22, 1965, is the theme that the 
urban renewal plan for Lincoln Park Project 
I was “railroaded” through and that oppo- 
nents to all or part of the plan were not 
given proper consideration. This opinion 
takes no cognizance of the history of urban 
renewal planning in Lincoln Park. From 
the beginning, planning in Lincoln Park has 
been a joint effort involving the community, 
the department of urban renewal, and other 
city departments and agencies. There are 
seven organized neighborhood associations in 
Lincoln Park, organized in the years between 
1948 and 1962, which represent all segments 
of the community. Membership in these as- 
sociations is comprised of residents, property 
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owners, business and professional men, and 
institutional representatives. These associa- 
tions are affiliated with the Lincoln Park 
Conservation Association, a recognized not- 
for-profit community organization with a 
paid professional staff, which was created in 
1954 to serve the common interests of the 
entire Lincoln Park community. All 7 neigh- 
borhood associations and the Lincoln Park 
Conservation Association have been ex- 
tremely active in all phases of planning, as 
has the Lincoln Park Conservation Com- 
munity Council, a group of 11 members ap- 
pointed under State law to act officially for 
the community on urban renewal matters. 

The department of urban renewal has met 
with any group or organization which ex- 
pressed an interest in any aspect of the ur- 
ban renewal program or neighborhood devel- 
opment generally. These meetings have 
ranged from block groups to public hearings 
attended by as many as 1,500 persons, Prior 
to the approval of the Lincoln Park general 
neighborhood renewal plan by the city coun- 
cll in June 1962, the staff of the department 
of urban renewal attended and participated 
in over 70 meetings of all varieties. They 
participated in over 100 meetings between 
June of 1962 and the initial presentation of 
the preliminary pr for Project I on 
February 18, 1964, and since this initial pres- 
entation have participated In an additional 
180 meetings at which all aspects of the plan 
have been discussed. A breakdown of these 
meetings indicates that approximately 28 per- 
cent were held with communitywide groups 
such as the Lincoln Park Conservation Asso- 
ciation and the Conservation Community 
Council, 41 percent with the seven neigh- 
borhood associations, 10 percent with insti- 
tutional groups and representatives, 6 per- 
cent with other public agencies, and 15 per- 
cent with miscelianeous groups of various 
sorts. The staff of the department has also 
handled a voluminous correspondence with 
interested groups and individuals and has 
answered thousands of individual inquiries 
at the Lincoln Park site office opened and 
Staffed by the department of urban renewal 
since May 1964. 

Prior to the submittal of the Project I 
plans for Federal review late in 1964, all seven 
neighborhood associations, the Lincoln Park 
Conservation Association and the Conserva- 
tion Community Council had given their gen- 
eral approval to the proposals. Since pre- 
liminary Federal approval on June 9, 1965, 
and prior to city council approval on July 7, 
1965, the community organizations reaf- 
firmed their previous approval and the Con- 
servation Community Council voted formal 
final approval, 

All the proposals being so strenuously op- 
Posed at the present time (the community 
park, the closing of Ogden and Lincoln Ave- 
nues to through traffic, the widening of North 
Avenue) were contained in the Lincoln Park 
general neighborhood renewal plan finally 
approved in 1962. While it is perfectly un- 
derstandable that individuals, businesses, 
and groups would be opposed to plans which 
affect them adversely, it is equally under- 
standable that groups who had been work- 
ing on these plans for years would be im- 
patient with rehashing of old decisions which 
had been so laboriously hammered out in the 
Past. People who are presently opposed for 
the most part took little or no part In these 
earlier discussions when basic policy decl- 
sions were made. While it is true that many 
of their criticisms of the Project I plans have 
been rejected, It is not true that bangi were 
not considered. As stated in many of the 
letters presented by Congressman WIDNALL, 
there haye been numerous opportunities for 
Opponents to the plans to be heard, and most 
of the people now writing Congressman Wm- 
NALL have taken full advantage of these 
opportunities. 

The criticism is also made that the Lin- 
coln Park Conservation Community Coun- 
ell, who officially acted on behalf of the 
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community in regard to the Lincoln Park 
project I urban renewal plan, was not rep- 
resentative of the community in that the 
members did not reside in the project I area, 
and that businessmen and the Lincoln Park 
Chamber of Commerce were not represented 
on the council. While membership on this 
council has varied somewhat from time to 
time, at the time the council voted final ap- 
proval of the project I plan, 4 of the 11 
members lived in the first project area and 
the remaining 7 members lived in the 
adjoining Lincoln Park conservation area. 
Most of the council members are property 
owners and all of them are men who have 
long been active in local community affairs. 
Three of the council members have busi- 
nesses in the Lincoln Park community, and 
all three of these men are members of the 
Lincoln Park Chamber of Commerce. It is 
interesting to note that the one council 
member who opposed the plan took the 
occasion of the final vote to state that, in 
his opinion, the council members he was op- 
posing were, without exception, men acting 
sincerely in what they felt to be the best 
interests of the community. 

Another criticism generally expressed is 
that the Lincoln Park project I plans in- 
clude excessive clearance and that proper 
consideration has not been given to addi- 
tional rehabilitation. Without exception, 
however, everyone concerned with develop- 
ing plans for Lincoln Park has worked from 
the major objective of limiting clearance to 
the absolute minimum while still freeing 
the community from concentrations of 
blighted and dilapidated structures presently 
acting as a deterrent to private development 
and rehabilitation, and providing needed 
new community facilities. As planning has 
proceeded from preliminary studies, to the 
general neighborhood renewal plan, to the 
plans for project I, there has been a constant 
refinement and reevaluation of areas speci- 
fied for clearance. 

Comparison of tentative clearance areas 
contained in the Lincoln Park general neigh- 
borhood renewal plan and clearance areas 
specified in plans for Lincoln Park project I 
show that where owners have gone ahead to 
make improvements to their properties and 
not merely promised future improvements, 
these properties have been dropped from 
clearance as more detailed plans have been 
developed. Examples of this are the areas 
immediately to the north and east of the 
LaSalle Elementary School, a large area in 
the block bounded by Eugenie, Wells, North 
Avenue and North Park Avenue, Cleveland 
Avenue between Eugenie and North Avenue, 
and other scattered locations. On the other 
hand, where areas continued to deteriorate 
in the period between the general neighbor- 
hood renewal plan and the 3 1 plan. 
additional clearance has proposed. 
Areas on Clark, Halsted, and 8 Streets 
are examples. 

In developing plans for Lincoln Park, ideal 
planning solutions have been tempered by 
considerations of limiting clearance wher- 
ever possible. A great need presently exists 
for additional community recreation space 
and Park District standards indicate that to 
ideally serve the recreational needs of a com- 
munity of 72,000 persons (the total Lincoln 
Park conservation area of which project I 
comprises approximately one-fourth) two 
35-acre parks would be required. Since it 
was recognized that two parks of this size 
would be prohibitive in terms of the num- 
ber of basically sound structures that would 
have to be acquired, the dislocation of fami- 
lies involved, and the monetary cost involved 
in acquisition, the new park area proposed 
has been reduced to one park just under 15 
acres in size, located adjacent to the Waller 
High School complex in the approximate 
center of the conservation area. The proj- 
ect I boundaries were extended to include 
this site so that the recreational facilities de- 
signed to serve the entire community would 
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imity to Waller High School with the re- 
sultant benefits of shares facilities, and the 
fact that in the area selected only 40 of the 
142 structures required for clearance would 
not otherwise warrant clearance as blighting 
influences or substandard structures. 

Many of the people opposing some propo- 
sals for clearance, particularly on Larrabee 
Street, do not take into account the future 
of the community as a whole. A number of 


development and rehabilitation of the sur- 
rounding residential areas. The most strik- 
ing example is the Krema Co., 
whose attorney, Mr. Harold T. Halfpenny, 
has corresponded regularly with Congress- 
man WIDNALL. 


continual objections to the noise, dirt, and 
traffic congestion created, as well as concern 
for the safety of small neighborhood chil- 
dren. The operation of this tru fa- 
cility is detrimental to the present neigh- 
borhood, which is a mixture of residential 
and retall commercial uses. Its continued 
operation at this location would be even 
more detrimental to the proposed redevelop- 
ment of the adjacent area for strictly resi- 
dential purposes. 

It is impossible in a letter to answer all 
criticisms which have been made. We recog- 
nize that no urban renewal plan Is perfect, 
and that it is not possibe to undertake a 

of this magnitude without adverse- 
ly affecting some members of the community. 
We are certain, however, that the opposition 
to the project, however vocal, is in the dis- 
tinct minority, The urban renewal plan 
for Lincoln Park Project I, as approved by 
the Lincoln Park Conservation Community 
Council and the Chicago City Council, and 
now awaiting final Federal approval, rep- 
resents the efforts and the thinking of the 
vast majority of community residents and 
is, in their opinion, in the best interests 
of the community as a whole. 

Sincerely, 
Lewis W. Hitz, Commissioner. 

Mr. Mayer. My name is Lyle Mayer and I 
am chairman of the Lincoln Park Conserva- 
tion Community Council and I appear before 
you today on behalf of this organization. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the plan- 
ning and housing committee, in May of 1962, 
the Lincoln Park Conservation Community 
Council approved the Lincoln Park general 
neighborhood renewal plan and the bound- 
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aries for project 1. Two years later, in May 
1964, the conservation community council 
approved the preliminary plan for project 1, 
but only after the following steps were 
taken: 


1. A presentation of the proposed prelim- 
inary plan for project 1 to the community 
at a program sponsored jointly by the de- 
partment of urban renewal, Lincoln Park 
Conservation Association and the conserva- 
tion community council, which was attended 
by over 1,000 people; 

2. Many discussions of the proposal with 
individuals and organizations within the 
community, by both the department of ur- 
ban renewal and conservation community 
council members; 

3. A series of three public hearings, by the 
conservation community council, each held 
in a different part of the project area, on 
three successive evenings, and at which 4 
total of 90 statements were presented orally 
or in writing to the council. 

Also, before the plan was approved, a series 
of 19 modifications were required by the con- 
servation community council on the basis of 

ons from the community and from 
the council itself. 

The plan for project 1 in its final form, 
as preliminarily approved by the Federal 
Government, was submitted by the depart- 
ment of urban renewal to the conservation 
community council at their regular monthly 
meeting on June 15, 1965. 

A special meeting was convened June 21, 
1965, for the purpose of considering the plan 
as submitted. On this occasion, the council 
voted to permit statements by individual 
citizens and representatives of groups, not- 
withstanding the fact that there had been 
so much testimony collected at the hear- 
ings referred to earlier, and from a constant 
stream of correspondence from the commu- 
nity, in the interim, Fifteen people came 
forward to be heard; nine written state- 
ments were also delivered to the council, 

At the conclusion of this supplementary 
hearing, a resolution to approve the urban 
renewal plan for Lincoln Park Project I was 
introduced and seconded. After statements 
by several council members, and some dis- 
cussion, the resolution was voted by rollcall. 
It passed by a vote of eight for, with one 
against, and two members absent. 

The council has been keenly aware that 
any action it might take would certainly 
cause inconvenience—or much more—to 
some local people. However, the majority 
of the members of the council have indi- 
cated by their votes that they believe the 
interests of the community as a whole, and 
the greatest number of its citizens, will best 
be served through a program of organized 
renewal, such as is embodied in the first 
project. 

Many of the messages and statements to 
the council have urged early approval and 
implementation of the project. We pass 
this along to you today with our recommen- 
dation for approval of project I of the Lin- 
coln Park general neighborhood renewal 
plan by your committee, and by the city 
council. 

Gentlemen, if I may, I have a slight quirk 
of my own participation in this which has 
not been without certain rewards. 

There was a small but highly vocal minor- 
ity and apparently active minority, which 
generated strangulators and smoke bombs 
and the latest charming incident was rotten 
fish deposited on my front porch. 

I just pass this on. 

The CHARMAN. The Chair will next call on 
Dr. Marvin A. Rosner, president of the Lin- 
coln Park Conservation Association. 

Dr. Rosner. I am Dr. Marvin A. Rosner, 
president of the Lincoln Park Conservation 
Association and I am speaking on behalf of 
that organization. 

The Lincoln Park Conservation Associa- 
tion is an independent citizens’ organiza- 
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tion of residents, businessmen, and institu- 
tional representatives who have been working 
for the conservation of the Lincoln Park 
community since 1954. For more than 10 
years Lincoln Park Conservation Associa- 
tion has been working with the city on a 
renewal program for the area. At last we 
stand on the threshhold of the execution of 
that program. 

After the detailed plan for project I of the 
Lincoln Park general neighborhood renewal 
plan was presented by the department of 
urban renewal in February 1964, Lincoln 
Park Conservation Association, upon the 
vote of its membership, submitted more 
than 30 comments and recommendations to 
the conservation community council and to 
the department of urban renewal. 

We were pleased to note that nearly all 
of them were adopted fully or in large part 
and that, where necessary, the plan was 
modified accordingly. 

Since that time the only substantive 
change that has been made is in the plan 
for the reuse of Ogden Avenue on the basis 
of recommendations of the Sasaki, Dawson, 
Demay Associations. 

These recommendations took into account 
objections the Lincoln Park Oonservation 
Association had to the original d 
ment of urban renewal proposals for Ogden, 
and we agreed some months ago to support 
the new proposals. 

We therefore wish to inform you of our 
support for the plan and we strongly urge 
you to approve it without delay so that it 
may be adopted by the full council and 
returned to Washington for final action by 
the Urban Renewal Administration. 

Further delay can only accelerate the pres- 
ent rapid date of property deterioration in 
the areas marked for clearance, 

Since no plan is better than Its execution, 
we also wish to ask your help in seeing that 
certain policies and projects are carrried out: 

1. One of the key factors, not only for proj- 
ect 1 but for the entire Lincoln Park re- 
newal plan, is the redevelopment of the area 
around Waller High School. 

During school hours the Community Park 
north of Waller will serve the 5,000 high 
school and junior high school children who 
presently have virtually no outdoor physi- 
cal education program because of the lack 
of facilities. 

After school, on weekends, and all summer 
the park will serve the general community 
which has almost no other public recreation 
space except for Lincoln Park itself. This is 
a splendid place, but we share it with the 
entire Chicago metropolitan population; its 
open spaces are constantly being encroached 
on for specialized facilities; and in any case, 
it is too far away for smaller children in the 
western part of our community. 

We truly regret that the owners of a num- 
ber of buildings will have to sell them, and 
we wish to help them relocate within the 
community if they so desire, but we reluct- 
antly conclude that their interest must be 
subordinated to the tens of thousands of 
children and adults who will use the park 
for generations to come. 

Equally important—probably even cru- 
cial—for the success of the renewal plan is 
the rapid development of the land across 
from Waller and south of the Arnold Upper 
Grade Center for a modest expansion of 
Waller, so that the present sized student 
body can properly be accommodated there. 

This project—which can be accomplished 
without clearing a single home—is part of 
& comprehensive plan for north side high 
schools prepared by top representatives of 
the department of urban renewal, depart- 
ment of city planning and Chicago Plan 
Commission, commission on human rela- 
tions, and the board of education itself. 

Such a plan is supported by a strong ma- 
jority of the members of the school board, 
but opposed by the general superintendent 
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of schools. His plan, which is simply to 
build a new school northwest of Lincolz 
Park, would almost certainly segregate Wall 
er, de facto, and probably prevent the re 
newal plan from succeeding. 

We, therefore, urge the committee and the 
city council to make clear their intention 
to see that the city does not become further 
segregated through the actions of public 
officials and public bodies. 

2. We recommend, as we have in the past, 
that demolition and new construction be 
phased in such a way as to reduce to an 
absolute minimum the number of people 
who are displaced from one home in the 
community before another is ready for them. 
This is particularly important in the case 
of the elderly and local businesses, 

3. We likewise repeat our recommendation 
that the department of urban renewal re- 
vise its normal way of doing things and be 
prepared to sell land for redevelopment by 
individual residents or small groups of them 
with a system developed to give priority in 
the purchase of such land to displaced 
people. 

If these policies are not adopted, we fear 
that many displaced residents will not be 
relocated in the area and that Lincoln Park 
will have the “project look” which has dis- 
figured many other renewal areas. 

Finally we pledge to continue, in coopera- 
tion with our seven affiliated neighborhood 
associations and all other community orga- 
nizations, agencies, institutions, and in- 
terested individuals, to serve as the focal 
point for citizen participation in the execu- 
tion of project I. 

In addition to the points we have just 
made, we will be especially concerned about 
the relocation process as It affects our neigh- 
bors and the type and quality of the re- 
development. We will be cooperative wher- 
ever cooperation is humanly possible; we will 
be determined wherever we disagree with 
what is proposed—and will endeavor not 
simply to disagree but to offer better solu- 
tions; but in either case, we will be inter- 
ested and energetic because Lincoln Park is 
our community and we intend it be the 
finest place of its kind in the country. 

Thank you. 

Chairman ZELEZINSKI. Thank you, doctor. 

Mr. CHIKARAISHT, My name is Ben Chikar- 
aishi and I am here representing the Mid- 
west Buddhist Church. 

We relocated here in 1949 and have been 
deeply grateful to our neighbors, people of 
the old town and to Chicago for giving us 
the opportunity to participate. 

Since the beginning of the plan for project 
No. 1, we have met many times with the 
agencies and the committees that have been 
set up for this project inquiring about the 
possibility of the inclusion of our Buddhist 
temple in the plans for their urban renewal 
project No, 1, and as of now, we have been 
given a certain amount of assurance that 
there is a good possibility of this. 

When this project is approved, we would 
like to build a new Buddhist temple which 
is sorely needed for our growing member- 
ship. 

Also, we feel that it is something necessary 
for the many people in Chicago who are in- 
terested in Buddhism as a religion, as a way 
of life and also as a philosophy. 

We would like to build an edifice which 
will combine the good points of the Far 
Eastern architecture and the functional 
modern dynamic contemporary architec- 
+ re. The plans have already been drawn 
up, devised and the temple will be built 
by the firm of Shaw, Metz, & Associates. 

Now, they have given us assurance that 
the temple itself will not be a watered-down 
copy of some of the watered-down Buddhist 
temples in the Far East, but will be a dy- 
namic modern structure that will add and 
be in spirit with the city of Chicago. 
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We feel that this will add color to the old 
town, and also we hope in the future years 
that it may become one of the showplaces 
here in the city. 

We are planning not only a temple with 
its usual facilities, such as the chapel and the 
Sunday school rooms, the Scout room, the 
youth room as such, but also we would 
like to build a cultural wing onto this 
temple where we may be able to display some 
of the fine arts of the Chinese and also at 
the same time we would like to show dem- 
onstrations and give lessons in some of the 
arts of the Japanese, such as Oregami, doll- 
making and the tea ceremony and others 
that may prove of interest. 

Also we would like to include, or we will 
include in our plans, a Buddhist library, 
though modest in size, we feel that it will 
serve a purpose and not only be a lending 
library, but will be used as a reference library 
and beyond this, we also would like to have 
the various social rooms, meeting and con- 
ference rooms which will be available for 
the public’s use. 

Naturally, our temple will not compare in 
size and scope with many of the cultural and 
religious institutions throughout the city, 
because of our very small membership, and 
because of limited finances; however, to us, 
this is and will be a dream come true, a 
dream that we have set aside in the corners 
of our minds for all of these years, but some- 
thing we feel that could be a reality, and if 
it should become a reality, we will have one 
of the two largest temples in the United 
States and by far the largest outside of the 
State of California. 

We think that it will be a unique type of 
structure that will be an asset to our neigh- 
borhood. 

So we, as an organization, within the scope 
of project 1, we definitely do wish to support 
this project 1 and hope that we will be able 
to be given this opportunity to share in the 
progress in the city of Chicago. 

Thank 


you, 

Alderman Wicopa. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman ZELEZINSKI. Alderman Wigoda. 

Alderman Wicopa. Is this the building 
that you plan depicted in this picture? 

Mr. CHIKARAISHI. Yes; that's the picture 
taken from a model that was built. 

Alderman Wicona. I think it is very excit- 
ing, and we will join with the commissioner 
in hoping that this comes true. 

Would you want these pictures back? 
Mr. Cumcaratsur. Yes; thank you very 
much. 

Mr. DowpwneY. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, there are many or- 
ganizations, many agencies, many groups, 
many people concerned with project 1. 

One of the most important is the small 
homeowner who has spent weekends, vaca- 
tion time, long spare hours in fixing up the 
home. 

Neighbors get together to fix a fence, paint 
or any number of a hundred things in bring- 
ing a 70-year-old building up to current 
standards and that can make for a lot of 
problems, 

These small homeowners are doing a 
wonderful job in bringing the homes up to 
the standards we all want Lincoln Park to 
be. 


The successful completion of 10 years of 
effort on the part of all of the small home- 
owners and the wonderful help and support 
of the urban renewal and the Lincoln Park 
Conservation Association will bring the kind 
of homes we want, and the way we want to 
live. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Gattm. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, my name is Howard Gal- 
ler and I represent a group of 16 business- 
men within the Lincoln Park area primarily 
in project 1 along North Avenue. 

Tt is our belief that the objective plan 
will not only be an improvement to the com- 
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munity but an asset to our individual 
businesses. 


We had hoped to assist in the future de- 
velopment of adequate shopping and service 
centers. 

It is our belief that this will be definitely 
an asset to the community; however, we do 
feel that funds are presently allocated, not 
sufficient funds are presently allocated for 
urban renewal. 

Thank you. 

Mr. BLavKe. My name is Pierre Blauke, 
and I am a resident of Old Town Triangle, 
residing at 1810 North Orleans Street. 

I have been asked to make a statement 
on behalf of the Old Town Triangle Asso- 
ciation with respect to Project I. 

The Old Town Triangle Association was 
founded 17 years ago for the primary purpose 
of conserving and upgrading our community. 
Its membership is comprised of residents, 
both tenant and property owners, and of 
local merchants. 

We have worked for passage of good urban 
renewal legislation together with neighbor- 
ing community groups and with the Lincoln 
Park Conservation Association. 

The detailed plan for Project I represents 
the cooperative efforts of city agencies and 
ourselves to date. 

We urge your approval of this plan now, 
in order that after final action in Wash- 
ington, it can provide the legal basis for 
controlling the speculation in property 
which threatens to undermine the work al- 
ready accomplished. 

The success of this plan will depend on 
the quality of its execution. Of particular 
interest to our community is the unique 
opportunity represented by Ogden Avenue. 
Here, on existing open space, is the chance 
to build for both merchants and residents, 
before they must be relocated. An orderly 
transition which retains the people now liv- 
ing in the community will, indeed, be a 
milestone in urban renewal. 

We will suggest alternatives where spe- 
cifle proposals run counter to the wishes 
of the community. A case in point is our 
opposition to high-rise structures which 
would divide the neighborhood. 

We know that the health of a residential 
community depends on the nature of its 
schools. Therefore, we will be watchful 
that school plans for the area are consistent 
with our high hopes and expenditures. 

Finally, we realize that renewal means 
little if not coupled with continually im- 
proved municipal services and we will co- 
operate toward this end. 

Thank you. 

Father Munster. Mr. Chairman and fellow 
councilmen, I am Thomas P. Munster, CM., 
president of the Sheffield Neighborhood As- 
sociation, one of the seven affiliates of the 
Lincoln Park Conservation Association. 

As president of the association, I am here 
to express Sheffield’s views about the detailed 
plan for project I of the Lincoln Park gen- 
eral neighborhood renewal plan as proposed 
by the department of urban renewal. 

When the plan was originally submitted 
by the department of urban renewal, we sup- 
ported it and we support it now. We urge 
you to approve it without delay so that it 
may be adopted by the full city council and 
returned to. Washington promptly for final, 
and hopefully quick, action by the Urban 
Renewal Administration. 

As the plan is executed, we are confident 
the department of urban renewal will be 
conscious of, and work for, the best interests 
of the entire Lincoln Park conservation area 
and its residents. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. JoHnson. Mr, Chairman and gentle- 
men, this is a statement from our organi- 
zation. 

Lincoln Central Association represents 
that part of Lincoln Park bounded by North, 
Ogden and Lincoln Avenues and Halsted 
Street. We have been organized for over 6 
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years and our paid membership represents 
approximately 450 residenta. 

We are fraternally associated with Lincoln 
Park Conservation Association and we en- 
dorse the statement they present to you 
today. 

We ask your favorable vote on the plan 
for Project I of the Lincoln Park general 
neighborhood renewal plan, which is before 
you today, for the following reasons: 

This plan has been fully debated, amended 
and approved by our organization, and the 
other neighborhood organizations, and now 
represents the consensus of the major seg- 
ments of the Lincoln Park community. 

We can certainly say that this plan bears 
the stamp of grassroots pat iicipation in its 
development. As it now stands, it incor- 
porates the major proposals our organization 
has advocated, namely: scattered public 
housing for the elderly and low income 
families, sites set aside for middle income 
housing, the moving of sound residential 
buildings to cleared areas where feasible, the 
conservation of many homes through spot 
clearance rather than total clearance, park 
and playground areas, and the reuse of Ogden 
Avenue with low rise residential and 
beautifying treatment. 

This has been possible because of the 
broad character of the various neighborhood 
organizations and the hard work and 
capabilities of their planning committees and 
because of our insistence on our program, 
particularly in the case of Ogden Avenue. 

We also want to acknowledge the 
ment of urban renewal's sensitivity to our 
desires and the willingness of their staff to 
meet with us at every level, whether at large 
public meetings or small block or committee 


Of prime tmportance to us is that this plan 
can greatly contribute to achieving what our 


organization, 
feels is an ideal community, that is, “one 
which develops in an orderly way as a het- 
erogenous community and invites to its en- 
virons responsible citizens of all social, re- 
ligious, economic, and racial backgrounds,” 
Our Lincoln Central area now comprises all 
of these various elements. However, a ghetto 
pattern of housing for Negroes has been de- 
, and while there is some scattering 
of Spanish-speaking people over the entire 
community, they are also being increasingly 
concentrated in deteriorated buildings. This 
trend has now become the dominant one on 
Larrabee Street. 
At the same time we have another trend, 


good 
While this Is a most modest 
feel it is significant in demonstrating nat 


the ghetto, but on an integrated basis. 
Next, we want to emphasize the importance 
of the proposed park near Waller High 
School. This is not simply a question of an- 
other park in Chicago. It goes to the very 
roots of the character of our community. 
If we are to attract families to our area, 
and we certainly need the stability they 
bring, then we must have good schools. 
Waller High School must be expanded, up- 
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graded, and given adequate recreational ac- 
tivity space. 

We heartily concur with Lincoln Park con- 
servation in opposing Superintendent Willis’ 
answer to our overcrowded condition at 
Waller. His answer is to build a new high 
school northwest of Lincoln Park. 

This would result in a segregated Waller 
High School and undermine the total pro- 
gram we are now working so hard to achieve. 

Since our particular area sustains the 
largest amount of residential clearance under 
this plan, we want to say that we are deeply 
concerned with the relocation problems it 
will bring. While this will be an adminis- 
trative process under the Department of 
Urban Renewal, we would like here to reiter- 
ate our position that new construction on 
already vacant land be commenced as soon 
as possible. 

In this connection, we refer to Ogden Ave- 
nue since it needs only a minimum of clear- 
ance to be ready for redevelopment. Rapid 
redevelopment of Ogden could give an im- 
mediate facelifting to the entire area and 
provide and new shopping center 
locations to residents and merchants with- 
out displacing them outside the community. 

We also urge that the administration of 
Telocation be carried out with minimum 
hardship to those involved and with the 
aim of retaining as many of our present 
residents and merchants as is possible. We 
pledge our organization's cooperation to this 
end. 

While the overwhelming majority in our 
area support this plan, there has been some 
opposition expressed, particularly by certain 

interests and tavern operators. 
This is understandable since these businesses 
are in conflict with an improved residential 
community, 

And while we are very sympathetic with 
the problems of those who will be displaced 
by clearance for the park, we still feel that 
this is for the upgrading of our 
whole Lincoln Park area. 

Further, were we not to have the plan, 
these areas would shortly be engulfed by 
the spread of blight. 

This brings us to our last and most urgent 
appeal. We ask that no further time be 
lost and that you act favorably on this plan 
today. 

It has now been 3 years since we appeared 


general neighborhood renewal plan 
coln Park. What has happened in these 3 


years? 

Upgrading in many areas has progressed at 
an increased rate. On the other hand, in 
some of those areas marked for clearance, 
further deterioration set in immediately, 80 
that we are now faced with a most serious 
situation. 

This blight is expressed in absentee land- 
lordism, overcrowding, vice, and accumula- 
tion of filth and loose garbage. Rats run in 
the streets and alleys. It is not only unsafe 
to go out at night, but robberies and assaults 
are frequent in the daytime. 

While Larrabee Street is the main center 
of this deterioration in project I, the same 
tendencies are developing in other clearance 
areas outside project I. These conditions are 
haying a damaging effect on the surround- 
ing areas as well, demoralizing the people 
and discouraging improvement. 

One of the principal reasons for this con- 
dition is the long period of time elapsing 
between the adoption of the general neigh- 
borhood renewal plan and the execution of 
its projects. 

In these 8 years we have suffered intermi- 
nable delays, including months and months 
and months of “waiting for word from 
Washington.” 

People who have wanted to stay in the 
community can’t hold out. Good merchants 
and businessmen are leaving our area be- 
cause they are small businessmen and can- 
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not withstand long periods of declining in- 
come. Speculation has thus been encour- 
aged. Actually, we are now at a crisis stage. 

If the approval of this plan would be 
stalled through the summer months by the 
failure of the city council to act now, the 
good work of the neighborhood organiza- 
tions would be undermined. 

The people who have spent long hours and 
hard-earned money to upgrade their homes 
would see the fruits of their labor in jeop- 
ardy. We cannot afford to have this happen. 
Let us now go full speed ahead. 

We commend the city council for its quick 
action in calling this hearing and look for- 
ward to your approval of this plan today, and 
that of the full city council tomorrow. 

Thank you. 

The CHamman. The Chair will recognize 
Mr. Walter R. McConner, of 1011 North Or- 
leans Street, representing the interagency 
committee on neighborhood problems. 

Mr. Meconner. 

Mr. MocoN NEA. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, my name is Walter McConner and I am 
the chairman of the interagency committee 
on neighborhood problems, which is com- 
posed of some 80 agencies, both public and 
private, in the Near North and Lincoln Park 
communities, agencies meeting regularly to 
identify needs and concerns in an attempt 
to eliminate problems with which we are 
faced in our work with people. 

Many of our members are located in the 
Lincoln Park community and we actively 
support their goals and objectives in the 
struggle against blight and deterioration. 

The interagency committee endorses our 
members’ efforts in their appeal to the plan- 
ning and housing committee of the city 
council to support the plan submitted by the 
department of urban renewal. 

Much work has gone into the preservation 
of the neighborhood. The plans represent 
many hours of work by citizens concerned 
with their neighborhood. They have now 
reached a plateau, and if continued advances 
are to be made in the preservation of their 
neighborhood, more assistance will be needed. 

The plan will bring to the community a 
variety of new housing in the form of single 
homes, townhouses, and garden a nts, 
as well as public housing for both the elderly 
and those with moderate incomes, as op- 
posed to higher priced facilities both for rent 
and purchase. 

The plan also serves as a guide to other 
communities that may be interested in con- 
servation, for it illustrates what can be 
achieved when citizens and public agencies 
work constantly and constructively together. 

It is recognized that there will be problems 
in rel tion and interpretation to the total 
community, and our committee is prepared 
to assist in any way possible to aid in the 
Tull realization of this program. 

The interagency committee pledges its 
support and endorses the plan for the Lin- 
coln Park community as submitted by the 
department of urban renewal. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, my name is 
Amos Brown, and I am president of the 
Mid-North Association and I will give you 
this statement. 

The members of the Mid-North Associa- 
tion at their June meeting voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of project I of the general 
neighborhood renewal plan. Therefore, we 
urge this committee of the city council to 
approve it, so that it may be confirmed 
promptly and sent to Washington for final 
approval. 

There are certain matters which apply to 


“our area that should be mentioned in this 


connection. 

Specifically, we are in favor of the project 
to provide housing for the elderly on Clark 
Street at Webster Avenue, as well as low- 
density public housing at other sites in the 
Lincoln Park area, 


We favor closing Ogden Avenue in accord- 
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ance with the plan of Sasaki, Dawson and 
DeMay. We urge that commercial and dwell- 
ing units contemplated in that plan be 
erected prior to any clearance on Larrabee 
and other contiguous sites in order to pro- 
vide space for those who may have to be 
relocated. 

We are concerned for those people in our 
area who may have to move because of proj- 
ect I and we belleve they should be given 
priority in any public housing if they qualify, 
and in respect to displaced property owners 
not qualifying for public housing, we believe 
that cleared land should be made available to 
them also on a priority basis. 

We favor a policy of selling cleared tracts 
of land in small parcels to individuals or 
small groups, rather than large tracts to 
large developers. 

We believe that where a choice is practical 
between demolition and rehabilitation, older 
buildings in our area should be rehabilitated 
rather than torn down. There are a number 
of such structures within the midnorth 
boundaries. Further, we believe that new 
buildings should be kept to a maximum of 
four stories. 

We are in favor of the principles em- 
bodied in the comprehensive school plan for 
the north sidé which Dr. Rosner has already 
brought to your attention and we hope to 
have our voice heard in regard to the details 
of that plan. 

We take this position not only to increase 
the educational standards of the children in- 
volved, but because we believe in proper in- 
tegration of all minority groups into our 
community. 

We are concerned about the planned clear- 
ance of a number of buildings and the 
designation of a large plot of land for sale to 
the Augustana Hospital. This institution 
has not yet presented any definite plan, 
although we understand that one such is now 
in the making. We await its completion in 
order to clarify that situation. 

In addition, we believe that parking facill- 
ties for Augustana Hospital and Grant Hos- 
pital, as well, should require either below 
ground parking or enclosed structures above 
ground, or a combination of both. 

At the risk of being accused of me-too-ism, 
I will repeat the statement that Dr. Rosner 
made: 

“We will cooperate where cooperation is 
humanly possible. We will be determined 
whenever we disagree, and will endeavor to 
find a better solution.” 

We will be interested and energetic because 
Lincoln Park is in our community, and we 
intend it to be the finest place of its kind 
in the country. 

I thank you. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Lebold. 

Mr. Lesoup. My name is Donald A. Lebold. 
and I reside at 523 West Dickens Avenue. 

I represent, or I am a member of Lincoln 
Central Association. 

I am cochairman of their planning com- 
mittee. 

I own my own townhouse, one of eight 
townhouses at the corner of Mohawk and 
Dickens, called Pickwick Village. 

This project was put together by a group 
of investors. At the origin of the project, 
Arthur Rubloff & Co. was the exclusive sales 
agent. They, however, had no money in the 
deal, and they are no longer exclusive sales 
agents for this townhouse project. 

I have come here today to tell you of my 
faith in this neighborhood and my falth ex- 
tends to putting money in and getting in- 
vestors’ money to put up this new housing 
of a low-rise character in the spirit of this 
neighborhood, to continue the original char- 
acter of the neighborhood. 

I recognize that one of the things that 
attracts people to this neighborhood is the 
fact that it is a low-rise neighborhood, s 10W- 
rise type of neighborhood, without high rises- 
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I think that if this plan and subsequent 
plans go through, it will encourage private 
developers to come in and private people to 
come in and build housing of this nature, 
and keep the character of the neighborhood 
and improve the housing for the city of 
Chicago. 

Thank you very much. 

The CHamman. The Chair will now recog- 
nize Carlos Caribe Rulz, 1606 North Larrabee 
Ave., representing the Puerto Rican Con- 
gress of Chicago. 

Mr. Ruw. My name is Carlos Caribe Ruiz 
and I am the director and president of the 
Puerto Rican Congress of Chicago. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, we have been in this area approxi- 
mately for about 12 years. 

Our organization houses—our club house 
houses the entire first and second floors and 
offices and basement at 1606 North Larrabee. 

This is, of course, one of the buildings 
scheduled for clearance. 

The Puerto Rican in the Lincoln Park area, 
and I and the directors and the officers of the 
Puerto Rican Congress, would like you to— 
or would like it to be known that we are 
very much in favor of this project of the 
Lincoln Park project No. 1. 

We want you to know that we feel that 
this is a very intelligent program; that the 
commissioner, John Duba and everybody 
concerned, has brought up, together with 
us in the neighborhood, this fine plan, and 
we feel that this will be very good and very 
great for the area. 

We, as Puerto Ricans, we know that we 
are going to suffer in this area because we 
have to be relocated. 

There are plenty of us in this particular 
area. There are plenty of small business- 
men in this particular area. d 

We have about everything in here; barber 
shops, restaurants, grills, grocery stores. We 
have everything in here. 

There are three or four organizations in 
the area which we needed to organize to get 
our people in that particular area away from 
bars and away from misbehaving. 

There was a need that we thought that we 
had to start in order to keep them away from 
trouble. 

We succeeded and most of these clubs in 
which they hold social meetings and gather- 
ings, have become sort of like a paradise for 
them. They come very often to our places 
from many parts of the area. 

Now, they will miss, and they are probably 
going to be surprised when they come back 
and see an entirely different look in the area. 

I hope that the committee will think seri- 
Ously about the consideration of our people 
Which are mostly large families, individuals, 
&nd especially of the small businessman. 

We know that we have added something in 
dur own small way and we hope that we will 
be considered. 

We would like to come back to the neigh- 
borhood. We like it and we would like to be 
& part of it. 

I would Uke to point, perhaps, to a little 
instance that should be considered in the 
Clearance of the project. 

With respect to the Carl Sandburg proj- 
ect, there were many of us in there and in 
fact there was at least about 8,000 or 9,000 
Puerto Ricans living in there, and we were 
never able to come back, because of the high 
Tentals and other obstacles which would not 
Permit us to come back. 

Now, we still went for it, because we feel 
that It was badly needed and it is a very, 
Very beautiful looking project, and we are 
Proud when we pass by and we say; “We used 
to live there in our roominghouses.” 

We hope that that area which is going to 
be very beautiful, and which I myself would 
like to be a part of, would like to come back 
and stay there again. 

We hope that you approve it because we 
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feei that this is really great for the area, and 
we are all for it 100 percent. 

We also hope that you will consider that 
we would like to come back and be part of it. 

Thank you very much. 

Alderman Wicopa. Mr, Chairman. 

Chairman ZELEZINSKI. Alderman Wigoda. 

Alderman WicopA. You made a very fine 
statement, Mr. Ruiz. 

Has your organization contacted the Com- 
missioner’s office with respect to working 
out some kind of program where you can be 
relocated in this area? 

Mr. Rum. Well, I would be very glad to 
assist the Department in anything that could 
be humanly possible. 

I would be at their disposal together with 
the officers of the Lincoln Park area. 

We have been working with the Lincoln 
Park conservation area, with the different 
organizations in the area and they could be 
sure that they will have my cooperation and 
the organization’s cooperation on anything 
that we could be of help on. 

Alderman Wicopa. Mr. Hill has said that 
they have intentions to do this, and I think 
that you can work it out. 

Mr. Rum. Like I said, I would be very glad 
to, if I am contacted, to help on anything. 

I would be very glad to talk to them about 
anything that I can be of help on. 

Thank you, very much. 

Chairman ZELEZINSKI. Thank you, sir. 

Monsignor Ecan. My name is Very Rev. 
Msgr. John J. Egan. I am the director of 
the Office of Urban Affairs of the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago. I come here this morn- 
ing to support the Lincoln Park urban 
renewal program and to recommend its ap- 
proval by this committee. 

The urban renewal program in Lincoln 
Park proves that the people charged with 
the responsibility for these programs are 
working to use and willing to use every tool 
available to make this program successful, 
which means that it will benefit by and large 
the entire community of Lincoln Park. They 
have also developed a program of which the 
entire city can be proud and from which it 
will benefit. 

There are few communities in the city of 
Chicago more important than Lincoln Park; 
its vast resources of people and institutions 
are well known to you. This community, 
through the volunteer efforts expressed in 
the Lincoln Park Conservation Association 
has for many years tried to preserve and en- 
hance the quality of this community. 

However, because it is an aging commun- 


ity, it is faced with the problem of trying to 


solve some of the most complex issues and 
problems of urban life today. The leaders 
of this community realized many years ago 
that they could not do this alone. 

They, therefore, have worked extremely 
hard in recent years to develop a compre- 
hensive plan and development program for 
their area which will aid in the prevention of 
further deterioration of the community and 
will restore to it a new life for the future. 

I have studied the Lincoln Park plan 
thoroughly and feel that it incorporates 
some of the best thinking and planning that 
can be found any place in the United States 
in urban renewal programs. The staff of the 
urban renewal department of the city of 
Chicago has gone to great pains to com- 
municate with the community and to plan 
with the people involved along every step 
of the way. 

However, just as the growing deteriora- 
tion of this neighborhood will mean great 
suffering for a large number of people, both 
in human and financial terms, so too, the 
redevelopment of the community will inevit- 
ably bring about some dislocation of human 
life and much inconvenience and perhaps 
financial loss for many people. 

While this is inevitable it is also unavold- 
able. Therefore, it would be well for this 
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committee to keep careful watch over the 
development of this plan to be certain that 
the relocation program is carried out with 
the greatest consideration, particularly for 
the aged; and that the redevelopment plans 
are not so altered in the years ahead that the 
excellent social goals now marked out in the 
plan will not be achieved. 

It is my opinion that while all care and 
consideration be given to the people and 
property owners involved, it would be well 
that no further time be wasted in bringing 
this plan to execution, so that we may move 
on to the other areas of the Lincoln Park 
community, particularly in the southwest 
section where rehabilitation and redevelop- 
ment are urgently needed. There has al- 
ready been too much delay. 

I trust that you will approve this plan, so 
that it can be devoloped as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Thank you. 

Chairman ZELEZINSKI. Thank you, Mon- 
signor Egan. 

Alderman Despres, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman ZELEZINSKI. Alderman Despres, 

Alderman Despres. You spoke glowingly of 
this plan. 

Do you feel that that plan represents an 
advance over some of the community plans 
which we have had in urban renewal here- 
tofore? 

Monsignor Ecan, I certainly do. 

I would say on many counts, and two in 
particular, I believe that the kind of com- 
munication which has existed over the last 
several years between the d t of 
urban renewal and the various multitude 
of groups, and excellent groups in this area, 
marks, I think not only an intelligent but 
a very humane development of a program. 

I think the people of 


ty to ex- 
press their thoughts, misgivings, ideas, sug- 
gestions, and plans. 


Second, I feel, because of this kind of 
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the economic groups can be cared for, 


this particular program and I agree it augurs 
1 5 for planning and urban renewal in 
Alderman Despres. Thank you. 
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report prepared by a Chicago business- 
man on the question of Cyprus based on 
his own personal observations during a 
visit to this troubled island. 

The Chicago businessman is Mr. 
Basil Portocalis, who was kind enough 
to prepare his views for the information 
of the Justice for Cyprus Committee of 
Greater Chicago. 

Mr. Ernest J. Vardalas, executive sec- 
retary of the Justice for Cyprus Com- 
mittee, prepared a report of Mr. Porto- 
calis’ visit to Cyprus and I, today, include 
this report in the RECORD. 

The question of Cyprus must remain 
in the forum of public discussion and to 
that extent Mr. Vardalas has performed 
a most significant service by preparing 
this first hand report on the present sit- 
uation in Cyrus. 

Mr. Vardalas’ report follows: 

Cuicaco BUSINESSMAN REPORTS ON CYPRUS 
SITUATION 
(By Ernest J. Vardalas) 

“The people of Cyprus today are leading a 
double life. On one hand they are working 
harder than ever to forge ahead economically, 
confident that a political solution would soon 
be forthcoming. And on the other hand 
they are constantly training in the art of 
defending their homes and land against the 
day, which they hope will never come, when 
they might be forced to fight another for- 
eign intruder,” so stated Mr, Basil Portocalis, 
Chicago businessman of 836 West Lill, to the 
executive board members of the Justice for 
Cyprus Committee of Greater Chicago re- 
cently. 

Mr’ Portocalis, himself an executive board 
member, has just returned from a combined 
vacation and factfinding tour for the com- 
mittee to Greece, Cyprus, and Istanbul, Tur- 
key. 

During his 2-hour interview with Arch- 
bishop Makarios, President of Cyprus, Mr. 
Portocalis presented His Beatitude with a 
personal letter from the chairman of the 
Justice for Cyprus Committee, Mr. Charles 
Chiakulas, and also an album depicting in 
words and pictures the work of the com- 
mittee on behalf of justice and self{-deter- 
mination for the people of Cyprus. 

Archbishop Makarios expressed his ap- 
preciation for the work of the committee 
and stated that, although most of the Amer- 
ican press has been unfavorable to him, 
nevertheless he has great affection for the 
American people and is gratified with the 
constant efforts of the United States to find a 
peaceful solution to the Cyprus problem. 

(Nore.—Archbishop Makarios lived and 
studied in the United States for many years 
before returning to his native Cyprus to as- 
sume the spiritual as well as temporal lead- 
ership of his people.) 

One point that Archbishop Makarios raised 
Was the fact that American State Depart- 
ment Officials have stipulated to him that: 
“Any solution of the Cyprus issue satisfying 
Turkey will be acceptable to the United 
States.” 

An intelligent might well ask: 
“Why doesn't the State Department support 
a solution that would be satisfactory to 
the subjects most concerned, the people of 
Cyprus and not to any outsiders,” the Presi- 
dent of Cyprus added. 

“Archbishop Makarios believes that the 
political solution to the Cyprus problem will 
be solved gradually within Cyprus and that 
both Greek and Turkish Cypriots will be liv- 
ing in brotherhood again proud of their 
homeland.” Mr, Portocalis continued and 
added: “The President of Cyprus hopes to 
come to New York this month and be able 
to address the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, where the Cyprus question 
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is still pending on the agenda for consid- 
eration by this world body.” 

“Archbishop Makarios views the Cyprus 
issue,” Mr. Portocalis states, “as a case of 
endurance and every effort is being made 
to bring about economic prosperity on the 
island, using the political hardship as a 
stimulus toward economic development.” 

Mr. Portocalls also had an opportunity to 
meet with a Turkish Cypriot leader, Dr. 
Ihsan Ali of Paphos, being invited to Dr. 
Ali's house for lunch. 

Mr. Portocalis conversing fluently in Turk- 
ish (he was born and raised in Istanbul, 
Turkey) was told by the Turkish Cypriot 
leader that less than 10 percent of the Turk 
Cypriots have taken up arms against the 
duly constituted government of Archbishop 
Makarios and most of those have been 
forced to bear arms by the Turkish terror- 
ists who were smuggled into Cyprus from 
Turkey in order to create communal war- 
fare and thus give Turkey a pretext to in- 
vade the island to protect the Turkish 
minority and annex part of the island. 

(Some of the U.N. peacekeeping troops 
in Cyprus supply the Turk terrorists with 
arms.) 

Dr. Ihsan Ali, a long-time friend of Arch- 
bishop Makarios, disclosed to Mr. Portocalis 
that he has repeatedly called upon the Turk- 
ish Government in Ankara to withdraw the 
Turkish terrorists from Cyprus and permit 
the Turks on the island to settle their dif- 
ferences and live in brotherhood with their 
Greek friends and nelghbors just as they 
have done for hundreds of years before. 

The Turkish leader complained that many 
American newsmen who interviewed him 
before never bothered to tell their readers, 
here in America, the truth about the Turk- 
ish minority in Cyprus and their yearning 
to live at peace with the Greeks, without 
outside interference. 

Other government officials told Mr. Porto- 
calis that everyday more and more Turkish 
Cypriots are fleeing the Turkish-held terror- 
ist areas and are returning to their homes 
and villages under the Cyprus Government 
free-held territory, without malice or recrim- 
ination for returning from the Government 
of Cyprus. 

Mr. Portocalis saw and talked with Turkish 
Cypriot workers and shopkeepers working 
and carrying on business side by side with 
Greek Cypriots in peace and harmony. 

It is paradoxical that the Turkish Govern- 
ment in Ankara, who surrendered all legal 
rights to Cyprus in 1924 and had never shown 
any sympathy or inclination toward the 
welfare of the Turkish Cypriots in the past, 
are now them as pawns to further 
their territorial ambitions in Cyprus. 

The Turkish Cypriots are much more ad- 
vanced politically, economically, and so- 
cially than the mainland Turks who live 
under primitive conditions, and this is so 
because both communities of the Island 
benefited by an enlightened, efficient, and 
democratic Greek administration. 

As for the Communist issue, which many 
State Department officials have raised in 
their talks with Cypriot leaders, Archbishop 
Makarios reassured Mr. Portocalis, as he has 
done with all American officials and the 
press, that there is no threat of communism 
spreading on the island and the allegation 
made by Turkey that Cyprus may become 
another Cuba is ficticlous and absurd be- 
cause his beatitude stated explicitly that the 
Greeks, who first developed democracy, and 
the rugged individualists that they have 
always been, will never succumb to any 
totalitarian ideologies, but shall always be 
counted upon to fight for the ideals of 
Western democracy. 

Mr. Portocalis spent 2 weeks in his native 
Istanbul, Turkey, where he had the privilege 
of being received in audience by the Ecu- 
menical Patriarch of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. 
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The Ecumenical Patriarch revealed how 
the Turkish Government is placing restric- 
tions in the Patriarchate’s religious and ad- 
ministrative functions by closing its schools, 
orphanages, and most of its churches ex- 
pelling priests, orphans, and the elderly, 
alleging them to be “dangerous” to the 
Turkish State. 

His Holiness also disclosed that Turkey is 
attempting to force the removal of the 
Ecumenical! Patriarchate of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church which has been established in 
Constantinople for over 1,500 years. 

Mr. Portocalis learned that, not content 
with expelling Greek Orthodox nationals, 
the Turks are now turning to expelling 
Roman Catholics, Armenians, and Jews. 
(Sun-Times, September 1965.) 

Mr. Portocalis, himself, is a refugee from 
Turkish persecution, coming to the United 
States 9 years ago. 

Before returning to the States, Mr. Porto- 
calls visited the province of Thrace in north- 
ern Greece where a Turkish minority of over 
100,000 lives in peace, liberty, and harmony 
side by side with the Greek majority under 
the enlightened and democratic Government 
of Greece, which stands out in stark con- 
trast to the persecution and expulsion of 
Turkish minorities by the military dictator- 
ship of the Ankara Government. 


Lithuanian Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 19, 1965 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, which I represent, 
was honored recently by a visit from 
the Honorable Joseph Kajeckas, Charge 
d’Affairs, ai. of Lithuania, on the occa- 
sion of Lithuanian Day, August 15, 1965. 

Mr. Kajeckas made a very informative 
and interesting address at Lakewood 
Park, in Schuylkill County, near Ma- 
hanoy City. 

I enclose with my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, the translated excerpts from 
the address delivered at Lakewood by 
Mr, Kajeckas, which follows: 
(Translated excerpts from a speech delivered 

by Joseph Kapeckas, Chargé d'Affaires a.l, 

of Lithuania, on the occasion of Lithu- 

anian Day at Lakewood, Pa., Aug. 15, 1965) 

It is a pleasure to be here with you on 
Lithuanian Day in Lakewood. This day 1s 
a traditional feast for all the Lithuanians 
of this region, and It is a feast that has been 
handed down to you by your parents, It is 
& special pleasure for me to be able to greet 
one of your most dedicated friends, Father 
Chesna. He has been in Mahanoy City 
among you for 45 years, and this year marks 
the golden anniversary of his priesthood. 
This year's Lithuanian Day thus constitutes 
a special occasion for him and for us. 

Your observance this year is all the more 
meaningful at a time when Lithuania is 
undergoing a dark night in its history, for 
the struggle to preserve our national iden- 
tity, to redeem our country's sufferings, sac- 
rifices and hardships is not only the struggle 
of those who exalt our country’s heritage in 
scholarship, art, and organizational activi- 
ties. Truly meaningful patriotism is as well 
the lot of common, unknown people. 

In other words, Lithuanian is the 
treasure of his nation. As such, he has ob- 
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ligations—obligations which change accord- 
ing to time and place. In the present day, 
it is the Lithuanian exile and every person 
of Lithuanian birth who is principally re- 
sponsible for carrying on the present-day 
struggle to regain the rightful status of his 
nation. He does not begrudge his heart, 
his efforts, his funds for Lithuanian free- 
dom. These sacrifices of his form an invisi- 
ble bond with all the sufferings that have 
been undergone by his own countrymen be- 
hind the Iron Curtain during these dark 
years when evil has so racked the spirits of 
freedom-loving peoples who have been de- 
prived of freedom and independence. And 
the Lithuanian exile’s own countrymen be- 
hind the Iron Curtain have been strength- 
ened in their own will to resist Communist 
domination by the knowledge that their 
brothers who enjoy freedom are not content 
with it unless they can share it with their 
own people and with all freedom-loving 
peoples. 

In view of the nefarious record of the 
Soviet Union—a record of broken treaties, 
deportations, and genocide—it is astounding 
how clumsily and absurdly the leaders of 
the Kremlin are trying, even this year, to 
Justify Soviet aggression in the Baltic States. 
In fact, the efforts of the Soviet leaders to 
refute the free world’s condemnation of the 
Soviet tyranny in the Baltic States is yet a 
further indication to the captive peoples of 
the Baltic States that, far from having been 
forgotten by the free world, they are very 
much remembered if the Soviet leaders are 
So intent on such refutations of Western 
opinion. 

On this day when we are all gathered here 
in Lakewood to enjoy each other's company, 
when we have gathered here with full hearts 
to love Lithuania and things Lithuanian, we 
are all the more confident that the day will 
inevitably dawn when our hopes for Lithu- 
ania will become reality—a day when the 
pride of our fathers in the greatness of their 
nation will become the heritage of future 
generations of our countrymen. 


The Man Who “Budged” Castle & Cooke 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 
America’s history is abundant with the 
Stories of men and women who have at- 
tained the pinnacle of success in their 
professions. The story of America would 
not be complete without the stories of 
these men and women who have by their 
achievements contributed to America’s 
greatness. Similarly, the State of Ha- 


wall owes its greatness to people who 


have by their personal successes con- 
tributed to its economic and social 
growth. 

An outstanding example of individuals 
Who have given Hawaii's economy the 
Stature it has today is Alexander Grow 
Budge. As president of Castle & Cooke, 
Mr, Budge guided the family-owned en- 
terprise to its present position as Ha- 
Wali's largest public held corporation 
With worldwide interests. 

A native of North Dakota, Mr. Budge 
first went to Hawaii as an engineer with 
Charles A. Moore & Co., of San Francis- 
co, with supplied boilers to Hawaii's 
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Sugar plantations. He joined Castle & 
Cooke in 1920 and became not only its 
youngest president, but also its first non- 
family-related president. As president, 
he has encountered many crises which 
affected not only his company, but the 
economic structure of all of Hawaii as 
well. One of these crises occurred in 
1932, when the great depression closed 
down the sugar market. Another crisis 
occurred in 1934, when the Jones-Costi- 
gan Act left Hawaii out of the domestic 
market and treated it as a foreign pro- 
ducer. How he met these crises was 
related to Mr. Shurei Hirozawa, business 
and labor editor of the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin, who interviewed Mr. Budge on 
the occasion of his 45th year of associa- 
tion with Castle & Cooke. 

I submit for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record the exemplifying article 
about Alexander Grow Budge which ap- 
peared in the October 5, 1965, issue of 
the Honlulu Star-Bulletin: 

THE Man WHo “Bupcep” CASTLE & COOKE 
(By Shurei Hirozawa) 


If any one man is to get credit for the 
successful transition of Castle & Cooke 
from the family-owned enterprise to today’s 
modern public-held corporation with world- 
wide activities, he is Alexander Grow Budge. 

Still active at 73, Budge observed his 45th 
anniversary of his association with the com- 
pany last Friday. 

He is chairman of the board of Hawall's 
largest corporation, which is on the thresh- 
old of greater things under leaders Budge 
has developed. 

Budge had just turned 44 when he was 
elected president in December 1935. He was 
the youngest to hold that position and the 
first who was not related to the families 
that owned the firm. 

In 24 years as president, Budge has beefed 
up management with promising young 
talent. 


NEW MEN WITH FRESH OUTLOOKS 


In his farsighted vision of a new Hawalli, 
he expected rising mainland competition, and 
decided the company needed new men with 
fresh outlooks who were attuned to Main- 
land business methods. 

His policy became a search for men “who 
are different from myself in experience and 
temperament,” 

Discussing this aspect of his career the 
other day, Budge said he had always felt 
that “If there are enough good people under 
you, there would be no worry where the top 
people go.“ 

There were some arguments with directors, 
who felt Budge was taking on too many peo- 
ple, he recalled. 

As one close associate said, Budge hired 
people if he saw talent in them even though 
they were not needed immediately. 

But it was this reservoir of talent that 
supplied men such as Randolph Sevier, 
Duncan McBryde, and others to Matson, 
Boyd MacNaughton to Dole (later to C. 
Brewer), many others to other subsidiaries, 
and Malcolm MacNaughton as his successor. 

Graduating from Stanford University in 
1912 with a mechanical engineering degree, 
Budge joined Charles A. Moore & Co. in San 
Francisco, which represented Babcock & 
Wilcox, maker of many of the boilers on 
Hawali's plantations. 2 

On 36 hours notice one day in May 1916, 
he was sent to Hawall to open an office. He 
had never given a thought to Hawali until 
then. 

Arriving on the old Manoa, he was given 
office space in the upstairs loft of the old 
Castle & Cooke building on the mauka- 
watkiki corner of Fort and Merchant Streets. 

He joined the Army in Hawall and when 
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the United States entered World War I, he 
found his way to France. 

After the war, several machinery manu- 
Tacturers sent him to the Philippines in the 
fall of 1919 to report on developments of 
boiler installations in that country. 

Upon his return he decided to settle down 
in San Francisco. But he was sent to Hono- 
lulu in August 1920, on a rush job at Oahu 
Sugar Co. This is when Budge was offered 
a job at Castle & Cooks. 

JOINED FIRM IN 1920 


He started work October 1, 1920, and soon 
after plans were made for a new office bulld- 
ing, which was to be a monument to the 
founders of the company, and to last for a 
long time. 

“But it’s been only 41 years since we first 
occupied it, and now it is to be torn down 
any day,” he said with some nostalgia. 

Budge had been responsible for the build- 
ing during the construction stage. He was 
the liaison between management and the 
contractor, architect and engineer “because 
I was the closest thing they had to an en- 
engineer.” 

In those days, Castle & Cooke was a part- 
owner of Matson Navigation Co., and also 
its agents in Hawaii. 

Matson became one of Budge's areas of 
responsibility and for this reason, the Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel also came under his scru- 
tiny during construction. 

He recalled that the opening was to coin- 
cide with the arrival of Matson’s brandnew 
passenger liner, Malolo, but both were de- 
layed. 

Foundation trouble delayed the hotel 
opening until February 1, 1927, and the Ma- 
lolo didn't arrive on her maiden voyage until 
November, because of a fire on its trail run. 

In this capacity, Budge was one of the 
early leaders of Hawail’s tourist industry. 

During his 24-year stewardship at Castle 
& Cooke—the longest of any president— 
Budge recalls two crises that came close to 
topping the isiand sugar and pineapple 
industries. 

Pineapple had a ready market up to 1930, 
but the great depression dried up the mar- 
ket and the industry was in trouble by 1932, 

Castle & Cooke had a large interest in 
Hawallan Pineapple Co. (now Dole Co.) and 
it invested more than a million dollars at 
this time to save the world’s largest pine- 
apple processor. 

This injection of capital perked up Dole, 
but trouble began brewing in sugar. 

In 1934, the Jones-Costigan Act was passed, 
It amended the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
to include cane and beet sugar, but Hawail 
was left out of the domestic group and 
treated as foreign producer. 

The fight for equality took Budge to Wash- 

D.C., over the next 4 years, and in 
1937—as president of Hawalian Sugar Plant- 
ers Association—he spent 7 months in the 
Nation's Capital. 

He recalls the sticky summer days in the 
Halls of Congress without air conditioning. 
But the long vigil and lobbying paid off in 
the Sugar Act of 1937, which established 
domestic quotas for cane and beet sugar and 
included Hawaii. 


NORTH DAKOTA NATIVE 


Budge was born in Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
December 4. 1891. He went to public schools 
there and entered the University of North 
Dakota, also in Grand Forks. 

He transferred to Stanford University after 
his freshman year. 

Budges rise at Castle & Cooke was rapid, 
as his talent was recognized early by Edward 
D. Tenney, president at that time. 

Prom assistant secretary in 1920, he be- 
came secretary and director in 1924. In 
1930, he was elected vice-president and 
remained secretary. On January 1, 1936, he 
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Budge is married to the former Ruth 
Whithed, and théy have three sons and a 
daughter, all living on the mainland. 

He has been a devoted father, but has had 
time for his own interests, He used to enjoy 
tennis and golf at one time, but the hobbies 
that remain are hunting and fishing. 

He hasn't missed many duck-hunting sea- 
sons on the mainland, even in the days that 
traveling took much longer than today. 

He recalls telling Tenney one day in May 
that he was going to the mainland. “My 
God, is the duck-hunting season open 
again?” Tenney asked. Even at 73, Budge 
is trying to get away by October 23, when the 
duck-hunting season opens. 

ROLE AS BOARD CHAIRMAN 


When Budge decided to give up the pres- 
idency at the end of 1959 and become board 
chairman, he hung on as chief executive 
officer for another 234 years. 

In many companies, this kind of situation 
could become awkward after a while. 

But at Castel & Cooke, he sits as a friendly 
counselor and his help is greatly appreciated, 
Malcolm MacNaughton and William M. Bush, 
senior vice president, said. 

He doesn't hesitate to express his opinion, 
but waits until it is sought, and then does it 
in the most tactful manner, they sald. 

Over the years, Budge has taken a personal 
interest in the people at Castle & Cooke. 

“He hardly ever loses his temper,” one 
associate said. “And he is tolerant of other 
people—this is a strong point with him. 

“He is basically a shy man, but is a good 
listener, and is thinking all the time. 

“He has been wonderful for Castle & 
Cooke.” 


C. & C. DEMOLITION Mar START IN DECEMBER 

Oceanic Properties hopeful of setting a 
firm date within 30 days for demolition of 
the Castle & Cooke block, upon which will 
rise the $20 million financial plaza of the 
Pacific. 

When the architects’ preliminary plans are 
completed and the contractors’ cost estimate 
fall within the budget of the project, demo- 
lition can begin, William Curlett, project 
director, said today. 

“Then while the final plans are being 
drwn up, demolition can proceed, and this 
will save us time,” Curlett said. 

“We hope we can start demolition in De- 
cember." 

National Dollar Store and several other 
firms haye moved out of the block, and Ter- 
ritorial and American Savings & Loan Associ- 
ations will move as soon as their temporary 
quarters are ready. 

Castle & Cooke will move out later in the 
year. 


Demonstrators and the Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, of the 
abundant comment in reference to the 
Victnam protest demonstrators, I find 
this editorial from the Washington Post, 
October 19, 1965, the most responsible, 
reasoned, and rational. 

The editorial follows: 

DEMONSTRATORS AND THE LAW 

The Department of Justice is properly in- 
terested in and concerned about the possibil- 
ity of a Communist conspiracy to obstruct 
the operation of the draft law. It ought to 
conduct an appropriate investigation, make 
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arrests where warranted and institute prose- 


ly avoiding service is not an acceptable way 
of expressing disagreement with Govern- 
policy. 

What it ought not to do is to confuse Il- 
legal defiance and perfectly lawful demon- 
stration. Nor should it use the fact that 
many of the weekend marchers against the 
war in Vietnam are known Communists to 
discredit the marchers who simply differ with 
Government policies, without being disloyal 
to their country. Surely the overwhelming 
number of the demonstrators were not Com- 
munists and many probably writhed at their 
association with Communists In the demon- 
strations. The coercive power of Govern- 
ment law-enforcement agencies must not be 
used to inhibit disagreement and dissent 
when the expression of that dissent is lim- 
ited to perfectly lawful means. 

As a practical matter, the Government 
should be careful to avoid giving the demon- 
strations the attention that ought to be re- 
served for major threats to national unity. 
Demonstrations as large as those held over 
the weekend could be mobilized to protest 
the manufacture of straight pins on almost 
any pleasant autumn day. The dissent in the 
country is relatively minor; but the Gov- 
ernment risks exaggerating its significance 
by reacting too strongly. 

After a long and searching examination of 
the courses available in South Vietnam, the 
overwhelming majority of the American peo- 
ple have come to the conclusion that there 
is no acceptable alternative to the policy the 
Government is pursuing. That majority is 
bound to be impatient with critics of that 
policy whose credentials like those of the 
Communists, will not stand examination. It 
is likely to resent and prone to over-react 
to extremists who imply that their own coun- 
try is indifferent to considerations of human- 
ity. But whatever the majority's resentment, 
it must tolerate criticism from those who, 
in good faith, have a different point of view. 

This toleration will be misconstrued in 
North Vietnam. The officials of the National 
Liberation Front may misinterpret the open 
expression of opposition as a sign of weak- 
ness and division in this country. It is, on 
the contrary, a sign of strength and unity in 
the country. The National Liberation Front 
must be made to see that. Perhaps the best 
way to make this understood would be more 
manifestations of public support for the Gov- 
ernment's policy that would show how united 
the people of this country are behind the 
Government’s determination to defend the 
people of South Vietnam against conquest 
from the North. It is a better alternative 
than any sort of repression of lawful and 
orderly dissent. 


Pacific Northwest’s Supplier of Coins 


Reveals His Method 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1965 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker. 
a young man with a head for business 
has done more than anyone to alleviate 
the coin shortage in the Pacific North- 
west. Ron Douglas, a 19-year-old Uni- 
versity of Idaho student, has revealed his 
master plan for helping the commerce 
of the area, and he has revealed much 
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more. This teenage entrepreneur exem- 
plified a promising generation of young 
people in our Nation. I commend to my 
colleagues the story of Mr. Douglas’ en- 
terprises as reported so well in the Octo- 
ber 9 edition of the Daily Idahonian, 
published in Moscow, Idaho: 
LOCAL ENTREPRENEUR: MONEY CHANGER BIG 
BUSINESS 

(By Kathi Chapman) 

About a month ago the Daily Idahonian 
ran a story on the sudden infiux of Canadian 
coins into business channels as a stopgap to 
the shortage of American change. 

Today the Idahonian ran down the source, 
He's Ronald Douglas, a 19-year-old Spokane 
entrepreneur who is a sophomore at Uni- 
versity of Idaho majoring in marketing and 
a member of Lambda Ch! Alpha fraternity. 

The way Ron operates he should be able to 
conduct the course and teach the professors. 

Since midsummer he's been shipping in 
Canadian coins and selling them (at par) 
to banks and stores throughout the Inland 
Empire at the rate of $10,000 to $50,000 a 
week. 

At one clatter he sold a bank in Yakima 
830,000 worth of Canadian dimes, quarters 
and half dollars. 

But this coin importing is just a sideline 
for Ron. 

Around the middle of August Douglas told 
he noticed that 


called a friend in Toronto, who began ship- 
ping Canadian coins. to Douglas by alr 
freight. 

Douglas asked a number of banks If they 
needed change and if they would be willing 
to take Canadian coins. Most of them said 
yes. las was then in business. 

“Actually, this is just a sideline from my 
normal coin business,” Douglas explained. 
He is the owner of Ron Douglas Coins, a re- 
tail store buying and selling rare coins in 
Spokane. 

Douglas, 19, became. interested first in 
stamps, when in the sixth grade. He dis- 
covered in the eight grade that he could sell 
stamps for a profit. 

When he was a junior he found there 
would be even more profit in selling rare 
coins. 

To get customers for his business he adver- 
tised in national trade journals. “I $ 
out on a small scale, and it gradually grew 
until this summer I had nine full-time em- 
ployees and an overhead of $7,000 a month. 
My advertising costs ranged around $2,000 a 
month.” 

During the summer Douglas ordered any- 
where from $10,000 to $50,000 in Canadian 
coins a week from his friend in Toronto (also 
a rare coin dealer) depending on the demand. 
“One bank in Yakima took $30,000 in one 
load,” he said. 

In Moscow, Douglas sold over $10,000 worth 
of Canadian coins to a bank. Other busi- 
nesses in Moscow which have called on Doug- 
las to get coins for them to help their short- 
age include the Student Union Building, the 
bookstore, and the university business office. 

This is how it works: Douglas contacts his 
Toronto friend and tells him how many coins 
and in what denominations he will need, his 
friend buys the coins at the Canadian ex- 
change rate (or 7% percent discount for 
American money). 

“It's not all profit for me,” Douglas says. 
“Three percent goes to my friend in Toronto, 
one-half percent goes for air freight costs 
and I get 3 percent.” 

Douglas supplies approximately 100 busi- 
nesses and banks all over the Inland Empire- 
Coeur d'Alene, Post Falls, Kellogg, Wallace, 
Kooskia, Orofino, Yakima, x 1 
Pullman, Moscow, and the Spokane metro- 
politan area. 
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Contacts other than advertising for his 
rare coin business include two teletype ma- 
chines through which he can send and re- 
ceive messages to dealers over the country. 

Since school started Douglas has cut down 
on his business. He now employs three work- 
ers and his overhead is “only about 83,000 
a month,” he says. However, he still must 
make a trip to Spokane to check on his busi- 
ness about twice a week. 

“Right now Im mainly concerned about 
getting my education,” said the marketing 
major. He added: “I have no plans for 
a coin business after graduation.” 

His parents are Mr. and Mrs. S. O. Douglas 
of South 2506 Sunrise Road. 

His family is used to his business opera- 
tions now. “They just grin and bear it now,” 
he said. 

They're used to long-distance phone calls 
from all over the country at all hours, and 
me working 14 hours a day and not being 
home except to eat and sleep. 

“My family has put up with me all the 
Way. They've all become quite interested 
in the business. I've got them collecting 
and investing in coins now, and my brother 
Dennis (a senior in high school) works for 


me, wrapping packages to be shipped, etc., 
after school.” 


Why Federal Registrars? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I wonder just what Attorney 
General Katzenbach’s real purpose is in 
Sending Federal registrars into the 
Southern States? I know that his 
Stated purpose, and the purpose desig- 
Nated in the Voting Rights Act of 1965 
is that Federal registrars will be sent 
into counties where local registrars have 

or refuse to register citi- 
2ens because of their color. 

But the Attorney General must have 
Some other purpose in mind when he 
Sends Federal registrars into a county 
like Montgomery County, Ala. The 
Montgomery registrars were not dis- 
Criminating, they were faithfully fol- 
lowing the instructions of the Court, they 
Were registering Negroes, yet Attorney 
General Katzenbach's Federal registrars 
Were sent in anyway. 

Tt seems to me the time may soon come 
When it will be necessary for Congress 
to investigate some of the strange orders 
Coming out of the Justice Department, 
Orders which even cause conflict with 
Federal judges administering the same 

Ws. Or has the time come in America 
When the head of the Justice Department 

a law unto himself? I believe we 
Should take a closer look at the adminis- 
tration of justice under this man. 

The following article from the Birm- 
ingham News of October 13 deals with 
Federal men being sent into Montgomery 
County in spite of the fact that Negrocs 
are being registered: 

NTGOMERY REGISTRARS FAITHFULLY SIGNED 
Ur Necros, Yer FEDERAL MEN SENT IN 
(By Tom Johnson) 

It is too bad that national attention has 
not been drawn to the rap that has been 
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hung on Montgomery County by the U.S. 
Justice mt. Here is a county that 
has faithfully, and to the satisfaction of a 
Federal court, registered every qualified Ne- 
gro who presented himself. And yet last 
week, Federal voting examiners were sent to 
Montgomery to take charge of the registra- 
tion procedures. 

No rational motive for the action has been 
shown, probably because there is none. 
Some of the people who have worked most 
effectively for good race relations 
that it is a cynical gesture. Montgomery is 
the capital; it is where the legislature and 
Gov. George Wallace sit. A rock heaved at 
Montgomery would have names and symbols 
all over it. 

What is most pecullar about the case and 
will command national attention in time is 
that the issue is primarily between the Jus- 
tice Department and U.S. District Judge 
Frank M. Johnson, Jr., a tall, tough jurist 
who, in other times, would have looked at 
home with a star on his shirt and a big iron 
on his hip. 

Since November 1962, Judge Johnson has 
been, in effect, the supreme voting registrar of 
Montgomery County. That was when he 
slapped an injunction on the Montgomery 
County Board of Registrars, commanded it to 
desist from a long history of voter discrimi- 
nation, and directed that the board keep him 
posted with monthly reporta. 

In the 3 years that have passed since the 
injunction was issued, the registrars have 
put about 7,500 new Negro voters on the 
books, bringing the total to 11,000. They 
have conscientiously and a little fearfully 
abided by the terms of the injunction, which 
is still in effect, lest they be yanked back 
into the severe presence of Judge Johnson. 

By his actions, Johnson has proclaimed his 
satisfaction with the performance of the 
board, most notably last December when the 
Justice Department requested that Johnson 
appoint Federal referees to take over regis- 
tration. Johnson refused to do so, thus 
keeping the board and its activities under his 


supervision. 

Now the Justice Department has directly 
encroached upon Johnson's jurisdiction 
and has, in effect, snatched away his exclu- 
sive authority over voter registration. A col- 
lision is imminent. 

In the operating rules he handed down 
to the county registrars, Johnson held that 
the ability to read and write is a reasonable 
qualification to re of voters. Since 
then, the Voting Rights Act has become law, 
and the Justice Department is operating un- 
der the assumption that it abolishes the lit- 
eracy qualification. This point of conflict 
may bring on a portentous case. 

Montgormery County Solicitor Dave Cros- 
land, who is attorney for the board of regis- 
tras, marched down to the Federal Bullding 
Friday and dropped a petition on the clerk’s 
desk. It documents the accomplishments 
of the board and requests that Judge John- 
son require the Federal examiners to oper- 
ate under the same rules as the county reg- 
istrars—that is; principally, that they not 
register anyone who cannot read and write. 

Crosland argues that the Voting Rights Act 
did not abolish the literacy requirement but 
made it unlawful for registrars to require 
a voter applicant to “demonstrate” his lit- 
eracy. Since the Montgomery board deter- 
mines by oral questioning whether a person 
can read and write, Crosland asserts that 
this is not a demonstration, and no devices 
or tests are used. 

Officially, the only justification for the 
move against Montgomery County was pub- 
lished in the Federal Register. Attorney 
General Nicholas Katzenbach said that in 
his Judgment the appointment of Federal 
examiners was necessary. That was the en- 
tire Justification—his Judgment. 

The case gets stranger when it is remem- 
bered that only 4 months ago, Assistant At- 
torney General John Doar wrote to a Mont- 
gomery civil rights leader that on the whole 
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the Montgomery board has been dolng very 
well” 


shoulder by a marshal. You don't nod, you 
don't read, you don’t look bored. Tou look 
interested. If you're a lawyer, you wear a 
look that seems to keep saying: “Judge, I'm 
not going to do anything to get you riled 

up.“ 
Now Judge Johnson has been asked to 
say who Is in charge of voting in Montgomery 
. Is it he, with one set of rules, 


by Judge Johnson's orders without running 
afoul of the Justice Department. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Gasoline From Wyoming Coal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning's Wall Street Journal carries 
an excellent article dealing with the 
growing number of deals and merger 
feelers of various oil companies increas- 
ing their holdings in coalfields as the 
processes are advanced of cheap auto- 
mobile gasoline from coal. Because my 
State of Wyoming has been in economic 
doldrums ever since its mining was vir- 
tually halted 15 years ago, I believe this 
article is of special interest to all who 
are concerned with Wyoming’s economy. 

Wyoming is one of the ranking States 
of America in coal reserves and is one 
of the few States that has been bypassed 
by the prosperity enjoyed by so many of 
these United States. I am pleased to 
submit herewith the article written by 
Mr. Herbert G. Lawson, staff reporter of 
the Wall Street Journal. I hope no oil 
company is granted a lease, regardless 
of bid, if its intention is to hold these 
coalfields and to deny their development 
while oll and other forms of energy con- 
tinue to fill the market requirements. 

The article follows: 

PrrrssurcH.—Within the next few years, 
the tiger in your tank could be made from 
coal, 

The prospect of cheap automobile-grade 
gasoline from coal, long a dream of coal 
executives and energy planners, suddenly 
Seems within reach. The techniques for 


gasoline are well known, but only recently 
have scientists and engineers achieved break- 
throughs in cost reduction. 
The process, if successful, could have many 
far-reaching effects. Among them: 
A spate of inter-industry mergers and ac- 
Quisitions. Such a rush already has started, 
coal 


Continental Oil Co. announced agreement 
in principle on a plan to buy Consolidation 
Coal Co. in a $600 million deal. Consol is 
a leader in-coal-to-gasoline research. 

New life for the fading coal industry and 
for the chronically depressed coal-mining 
areas of Appalachia. “If coal can capture 
Only 10 percent of the gasoline market by 
1980, it will result in a new coal market of 
175 million tons a year,” says John Corcoran, 
executive vice president of Consol. That 
total, more than a third of all coal produced 
in the United States last year, would pro- 
Vide an additional 40,000 jobs in the coal 
industry, based on current productivity, 

Keener competition for the motorist’s fuel 
dollar, a factor tending to keep gasoline 
Prices from rising. 

And a of worries about possible 
exhaustion of U.S. ou and natural gas re- 
Serves. Such reserves could be used up in 
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the foreseeable future, particularly if the 
United States were cut off from foreign sup- 
plies, some experts say. But coal is by far 
the Nation's biggest reservoir of fossil fuel, 
with current supplies estimated at about 
2,000 times the total energy consumption in 
the United States in 1960. 
“LAB WORK LOOKS GOOD” 

There's many a slip, of course, between re- 
search calculations and production realities. 
Some coal operators and many oilmen are 
reserving judgment about coal-derived gaso- 
line, particularly while research continues on 
alternative methods such as producing oit- 
from shale rock or tar sands. “They'll have 
to run the coal-from-gasoline pilot plant 
quite awhile before we know anything for 
sure,” says a top executive at one of Consol's 
competitors. But he adds, “The laboratory 
work looks good.” 

The pilot plant he refers to isn't even built 
yet. Ground is just being broken for the 
$3.8 million facility in Cresap, W. Va. The 
Government will put up the money, and 
Consol will operate it and act as Uncle Sam's 
chief research partner. The site is not far 
from Consol's big Ireland Mine. 

By 1968 or 1969, the pilot plant should 
settle a cost question with major impact for 
the energy business and the consuming pub- 
lic: Can coal-derived gasoline be made as 
cheaply as the petroleum-based product? 
Consol and the U.S. Office of Coal Research 
are betting it can. Already, extensive re- 
search indicates 100-octane gasoline can be 
made from coal at a refinery cost of 11 cents 
a gallon, a price competitive with present 
gasoline at certain inland locations, the Gov- 
ernment says. 

Oil men say an 11-cent refinery cost would 
be highly competitive. At present, 100- 
octane gasoline is selling for 12% cents at 
gulf refineries and 13 cents or more inland. 
Last year typical refinery prices ranged from 
12 cents to 14 cents a gallon for high-octane 
gasoline. “If the coal people can produce it 
for 11 cents, they would have ample profit of 
2 cents a gallon right now,” says one oil com- 
pany spokesman. 

Current cost projections for the coal-to- 
gasoline process help explain the intense in- 
terest of major oll producers in coal. Conti- 
nental Oil, however, insists that far more 
than Consol’s gasoline process lured the oil 
producer into the deal. The big oll com- 
pany ($1.4 billion in sales in 1964) says it 
weighed “the attractive long-term prospects” 
of coal, particularly in electrical generation, 
and decided that Consol's coal reserves “will 
strengthen the basic energy raw material 
position of (the company).” Consol tops all 
other coal producers in profit, assets and 
reserves. 

MOVES BY OTHER PRODUCERS 


Nevertheless, sources close to both com- 
panies insist that Consol's big edge cver 
other coal producers in coal-to-gasoline re- 
search was one factor in the agreement. 
Consol has pioneered such research in this 
country since the early 1950's. 

Other oil producers are quietly picking up 
coal properties or putting out merger feelers 
to coal producers. Their motives aren't al- 
ways clear, but top coal officials are con- 
vinced that the recent upsurge in research 
on new ways to use coal for energy is a 
major factor. Scientists not only are report- 
ing successes in converting coal to gasoline 
but also are developing new forms of ashless 


coal that someday may power gas turbines 
in locomotives. They're also working hard 
on projects to produce coal gas that would 
compete with natural gas and exploring 
diesel fuel and other products that may be 
economically produced from coal. 

Gulf Oil Corp. moved deeply into the coal 
business when it acquired Spencer Chemical 
Co. of Kansas City, Mo., in 1963. One 
Spencer asset was a subsidiary, Pittsburgh & 
Midway Coal Mining Co., 10th biggest coal 
producer last year and a leading researcher 
in new coal processes. Kerr-McGee Oi] In- 
dustries, Inc., Oklahoma City, has acquired 
leases and prospecting permits to 44,000 acres 
of coal land in the West in recent years; 
reserves are estimated at more than 660 mil- 
lion tons. Coal now is playing a revitalized 
role as an energy source in the United States” 
Kerr-McGee says. 

Other big oll companies, while claiming 
they aren't interested right now in coal lands, 
are keeping their foot in the door in other 
ways. Standard Ou Co. (Ohio) shared costs 
of a $10 million research program with Con- 
sol that led to major advances in coal-to- 
gasoline technology. They ended their part- 
nership in 1962, but Sohio retains the right 
to Join commercial production projects grow- 
ing out of the research under certain condi- 
tions, a spokesman says. 

Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, is 
working under a Federal contract to develop 
its own process to turn coal into gasoline. 
It has a Philadelphia pilot plant where a 
coal-and-fuel-oll mixture is fed into a cok- 
ing oven; volatile parts of the coal are re- 
moved and condensed to form a base for 
gasoline and other liquid fuels. The residue 
can be burned in coal-fire steam boilers to 
generate electricity. 

UNPUBLICIZED BUYING 


A Shell Ou Co, spokesman says, “We're con- 
tinuing to keep ourselves intelligently in- 
formed on the coal-to-gasoline research, 
looking to the future when we may have to 
get hydrocarbon fuels from solids.” Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (New Jersey) says such coal 
technology “has been of some continuing in- 
terest here.” Jersey Standard’s first experi- 
vere with coal-derived gasoline date back 
to 1927. 

The interest of oil producers in coal and 
its new technology is keener than many oll 

care to admit publicly. A top 
executive of one of the bigger coal companies 
says, “There is quite a bit of unpublicized 
oll company buying of coal lands. A lot of 
coal producers have been receiving merger 
feelers from the oil industry, including our- 
selves.” He adds that Continental's pur- 
chase of Consol “is just the beginning” of o- 
coal mergers. Buying of coal lands can be 
done quietly because of the diversity of the 
industry. More than 3,000 companies, many 
privately held, mine coal. 

The coal operators are reticent, too, about 
disclosing the extent of their own research, 
But one coal executive concedes, “Our com- 
pany is dolng some of the same research 
Consol is doing and we're paying for it our- 
Selves. It isn't a question of whether we 
can make gasoline from coal, it’s a question 
of which method and when.” 

FAILURE IN THE FIFTIES 


Once before, in the early 1950's, the dream 


for gasoline and especially for byproduct 
chemicals of gasoline making, such as ben- 
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zene, stimulated Federal Interest in the then- 
new coal process. But the gasoline was far 
too expensive. Meanwhile, severe profit 
troubles forced the industry to curtail its 
research and the project languished. 

But the 1960's brought a resurgence of in- 
terest. Consol and Sohio found new ways 
to refine the process and lower costs. The 
Government stepped in with its new Office 
of Coal Research and offered financing. In 
late 1962 Ralph M. Parsons Co., a Los An- 
geles engineering concern, completed a fea- 
sibility study for the Government. It found 
that gasoline could be produced from coal at 
a refinery cost of 13.6 cents a gallon. 

The race was on to translate such studies 
into operating plants that could demonstrate 
the accuracy of theoretical cost calculations. 
Further improvements in Consol's process led 
to a Government announcement this spring 
that the gasoline could be produced for 11 
cents a gallon. George Fumich, OCR direc- 
tor, predicted that a coal plant using 10,000 
tons a day could turn out 10.3 million barrels 
of gasoline yearly, selling it at a price that 
could pay off all plant costs over the years 
and yield an 8.4 percent annual profit. 

CONSOL’S PROCESS 

The 11-cent figure is striking because it is 
less than half the cost of any previous gaso- 
line produced from coal. An OCR official 
says the Consol process works with lower 
temperatures and pressures than previous 
processes. A Consol researcher says the 
process ideally will divide a lump of coal into 
two-thirds liquid for gasoline and one-third 
solid residue suitable for steam boiler fuel for 
utilities. 

Coal, like crude petroleum, contains com- 
pounds of hydrogen and carbon called hydro- 
carbons. But coal is a relatively poor hydro- 
carbon source. The Consol process enriches 
it by adding hydrogen. In this process, coal 
is first dissolved in a solvent, then filtered to 
obtain an extract that is free of ash and that 
is liquid when heated. Hydrogen, a big cost 
factor, is added at this stage and the result 
is a refinery “feed-stock” similar to petro- 
leum. This can then be fed into a conven- 
tional gasoline refinery. 

Thus far experimental work has been done 
only on a high-grade coal from the Pitts- 
burgh area. But an OCR official speculates 
that much cheaper low-grade coal called 
lignite might also work and reduce costs. 

The Consol pilot plant is due to be com- 
pleted late next year. “It will take at least 
2 more years to get results from the plant.“ 


is successful. Under terms of the Govern- 
ment contract with Consol, the technology 
will be made available to the public and 
Consol's patents licensed to anyone for a 
reasonable fee. 

GULF OIL'S PROJECT 


Gulf Oil's Pittsburgh & Midway coal sub- 
sidiary is quietly pursuing a related research 
path with some success. It has a small pilot 
plant turning out about 50 pounds an hour 
of an intriguing product called de-ashed“ 
coal, This is coal from which nearly all the 
ash and most of the sulphur are removed 
by a solvent and filtering process. 

This de-ashed coal can be melted to form 
a liquid,” says A, E. Lamm, Pittsburgh & Mid- 
way president. “We may be able to success- 
fully blend some percentage of the de-ashed 
product with diesel oil. This could result in 
a substantial decrease in the cost of diesel- 
type fuels and represent a large volume of 
new coal production.” 

De-ashed coal also might be a cheap fuel 
for gas turbine engines. Ordinary coal 
erodes the turbine blades and thus isn’t prac- 
tical; but the new high-energy coal doesn't. 
One possibility, says Mr. Lamm, is that coal 
might win back its long-lost locomotive busi- 
ness. Preliminary studies indicate the new 
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coal product “can be sold at prices that will 
be competitive with residual oil for gas tur- 
bine use, at least in many areas of the coun- 
try,” he claims, 


Why Don’t Birchers Admit Affiliation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in an ex- 
cellent letter to the editor appearing in 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of October 
4, G. Harold Blaxter asked why members 
of the John Birch Society apparently are 
unwilling to stand up and be counted. 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Blax- 
ter’s letter be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
to the editor was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Wry Don’t BIRCHERS ADMIT AFFILIATION? 


I read with some cynicism the pseudony- 
mous letter from Tm Not a Bircher“ Hispan- 
icus in The People Speak (September 28). 
There has been a premeditated blizzard of 
letters to the editor lately which proudly 
proclaim that the writer is absolutely not a 
member of the JBS but then praise it in the 
most extravagant terms. 

The warm and yocal dedication to JBS 
ideals demonstrated by these tireless corre- 
spondents makes a strange contrast to the 
complete silence on the part of any admitted 
members of the society. Those few local 
Birchers who are willing to be identified as 
such (you can count them on your fingers) 
boast that the society’s membership is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds. Well, where 
are all these members? Surely a few dozen 
of them should have enough pride of accom- 
plishment to write letters, over their own sig- 
natures, defending the activities of their be- 
loved organization. 

Why do they hide behind pseudonyms? 
Why do they have their letters written over 
the signatures of stooges (what shall we call 
them, “Birchsymps”?), when with just a lit- 
tle 

their 


guts they could have the thrill of seeing 
own real names in print? 

The whole John Birch Society operation 
with its elaborately devious structure or front 
organizations (CLASP, TACT, Let Freedom 
Ring, etc.); with its carefully coached letter- 
writing stooges; and with its unreasonable 
emphasis on secrecy, pseudonyms and anony- 
mous political infighting has a thoroughly 
nasty air about it. 

If the Birchers are the red-blooded, four- 
square, Americans that they claim to be, why 
don’t they dump the phony front groups, 
sign their own names to their letters, and 
open up an office where citizens could walk 
in off the street and sit down and read the 
constitution and bylaws of their organiza- 
tion? If they are so proud of their ever- 
increasing membership, why don't they pub- 
lish a list of their members as does practi- 
cally every respectable club, fraternal, or so- 
cial organization? If they are so super- 
patriotic, why don't they wear a lapel pin to 
identify themselves—the way American 
Legionnaires do? 


PITTSBURGH. 

PS.: I am not a member of the Commu- 
nist Party. Also I am not a member of the 
PTA, the CIA, the CIO, the ADA, the AFL, 
the ADL, or the YMCA; nor am I associated 
with B'nai B'rith or the Peace Corps. 


G. HAROLD BLAXTER. 


October 20, 1965 


Our Fragmented Domestic Operations 
Need a Rand Corp. Just as Much as 
the Satisfied Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, since the New Deal administra- 
tion of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
our Nation has been committed to 
domestic programs to improve the educa- 
tion, housing, health, and general stand- 
ard of living for every individual and the 
country as a whole. In the October 3, 
1965, issue of the Washington Post, 
Amitai Etzioni, who is a member of the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences at Stanford, Calif., 
8 our approach to these prob- 
ems. 

We have all experienced the confusion 
and frustration of trying to get a solution 
to a problem through the maze of 
bureaus and departments handling our 
social legislation. Etzioni suggests that 
we view our social problems as scientifi- 
cally as we do our weapons systems. The 
complex interrelationship of social issues 
suggests a domestic “think factory” 
similar to the Rand Corp., to coordinate 
our efforts. I would like to insert this 
article in the Recorp and I commend it 
to my colleagues’ attention. 

Our FRAGMENTED DOMESTIC OPERATIONS NEED 
A RAND Corp. JUST aS MUCH AS THE SATIS- 
FIED Am Force 

(By Amitai Etzioni) 

Nore.—Etzioni is a member of the Center 
for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences at Stanford, Calif.) 

President Johnson's domestic program is 
more favorably regarded than his foreign 
policy, but getting Congress to pass bills is 
not equivalent to domestic success. Passing 
a bill does not assure Federal action, and, 
Federal action, even if taken, may not yield 
the expected results. 

Thus Congress could pass another civil 
rights bill but desegregation remain token; 
antipoverty funds might be tripled but 
poverty not significantly decline; a Depart- 
ment for Urban Affairs may be instituted 
but not achieve a substantial reduction in 
air pollution, drought effects or traffic jams. 

One significant element still largely lack- 
ing on the domestic front is comprehensive 
strategic thought, without which key levers 
cannot be located and new resources effec- 
tively used. 

PIECEMEAL INEFFICIENCY 

Many of the problems that the Nation has 
decided to attack under Mr. Johnson's lead- 
ership are what social scientists refer to 35 
the “system” type. Such problems have deep 
roots, are widespread throughout the society 
and cannot be handled conveniently by tak- 
ing them one at a time with a dozen agencies 
each trying to trim its branch of the societal 
tree. 


Example: many of the poor to be helped 
by the antipoverty drive are Negroes. 
is less often stressed is that the other major 
group of poor people are diehard segrega- 
tlonist. The more effective the amelioration 
of their poverty, the less violent desegration 
is likely to be. 

Most other domestic problems are of * 
similarly intricate “system” nature in which 
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are affected by and affect. matters in other 
sectors. It is a commonplace among stu- 
dents of American government that the Fed- 
erl approach to national problems is just 
the opposite of a system approach: each Fed- 
eral agency focuses on one or a few aspects 
of a total problem. 

While Federal coordination on the domes- 
tic front might. be increased to a degree, as 
has been done in the defense area, we must 
assume, at least for the short run, that it 
will remain more or less low, as itis now. A 
score of agencies will each continue to re- 
form its slice of America, jealously guarding 
its empire from encroachment and exposure 
by the others. 

One major way to provide the system ap- 
proach is to include at the level of policy 
what cannot be provided at the level of ex- 
ecutive action. What is needed is more stu- 
dies of the Nation as one combination of so- 
cietal forces and processes, all interacting 
with each other, all affecting each other. 

This is not a question of one more re- 
search job: many Federal agencies have re- 
search and development divisions and all 
have some form of intellectual input in the 
form. of expert advice, consultants or advi- 
sory boards. The problem is that this 
thought. input itself is fragmented along 
the same lines as the agencies. 

Relatively little investment is made in 
studying the way things hang together, the 

in one section that hinder or assist 
those in others. On the domestic front, we 
still study each weapon rather than entire 
Weapons systems. 

UNFRUITFUL CONFERENCES 


The conditions under which the system 
approach thrives can be specified. They are 
rarely satisfied by a White House conference 
in which a large number of eminent men 
are flown to Washington for 3 days of dis- 
cussion. Nor can such an approach be frult- 
fully developed by White House advisory 
Comittees whose members have scores of oth- 
er . 

And whatever the value of such reports, 
they rarely have a system“ quality. Needed 
is a much more continuous, professional, 
Systematic effort. The Air Force provides a 
good example. 

I do not favor either the general posture 
or the specifics of the strategy the Air Force 
“think factroy” (the Rand Corp.) turns out, 
but I greatly respect the systematic way it 
goes about it. The Air Force has retained 
Tor more than 10 years a sizable professional 
Staff drawn from a large variety of disci- 
Plines. These researchers are paid compara- 
tively high salaries, which is necessary to 
Compete with rising academic salaries and to 
Tetain the same personnel over long peri- 
ods, The Air Force gave this think“ corpo- 
Tation considerable autonomy and put it 
3,000 miles from Washington and its daily 
Political life. 

REPORT TO PRESIDENT 


What seems to be needed is a similar in- 
stitute for domestic problems. The ratio of 
Social to natural scientists would have to be 
Much higher than in the Rand Corp. and 
the domestic Rand might well report to the 
White House rather than to any one Federal 
agency, 

This group would study. questlons that cut 
across the responsibilities of any one Fed- 
eral agency and examine the effects that 
Programs planned by one agency could have 
on those of another. It would also ask, 
Using the tools of modern social science, 
What will be the cumulative effect on our 
Society of increased population, migration 
to cities, automation, mass education, etc., 
Not independently for each process, as if the 
others do not exist, but as they work on 
each other. 

These relationships are now occasionally 
explored in a “system” fashion by nonprofes- 
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affairs handled in one sector of the society’ 


sionals or as a rush job by not fully quali- 
fied research organizations, often with a 
partisan or commercial bias. It.seems worth 
the $2 million or so that it would cost to find 
out what could be achieved if a team of 
the best social scientists the Nation can re- 
cruit were put on the job on a full time, 
fully professional basis. i 

Domestic policy deserves the same syste- 
matic strategic thought that our military 
policy has. 


Extremism and Our Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
long raised my voice against extremists 
of both the left and the right. A careful 
and thoughtful analysis of what extrem- 
ism means was made in a speech recent- 
ly given by Dr. Mary Anne Raywid, asso- 
ciate professor of education and chair- 
man of educational foundations at Hof- 
stra University on Long Island, N.Y. I 
ask unanimous. consent that excerpts of 
her speech be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXTREMISM AND OUR SCHOOLS 
(By Mary Anne Raywid, associate professor 
of education, Hofstra University, Nassau 

County, N.Y.) 


I would like to open my remarks here to- 
night with a comment from Abraham Lin- 
coln, on military action connected with the 
Civil War. 

“The shepherd,” Lincoln said, “drives the 
wolf from the sheep's throat, for which the 
sheep thanks the shepherd as a liberator— 
while the wolf denounces him for the same 
act as a destroyer of liberty, especially as the 
sheep was a black one.” In explaining the 
situation, President Lincoln added, “Plainly, 
the sheep and the wolf are not agreed upon 
a definition of the word ‘liberty’; and pre- 
cisely the same difference prevails today 
among us human creatures * * * and all pro- 
fessing to love liberty.” 

I think it is safe to add that this differ- 
ence continues to prevall “among us human 
creatures.” As a result, I would not venture 
to say whether I stand here in the role of the 
shepherd or the wolf—though it is my own 
desire, of course, to line up with the “forces 
of good.” 

I have been asked to talk to you about 
“Extremism and Our Schools“ -a fairly broad 
topic, covering a range of positions from one 
end to the other. One can argue the proper 
definition of extremism. But fortunately 
for us tonight we don't have to frame a 
definition. For disparate local Interests have 
recently agreed on one—that offered in the 
PTA's new pamphlet on “Extremist Groups.“ 
So in the hope that such agreement from 
fairly opposed factions may serve as a begin- 
ning, let us look at the PTA’s definition of 
extremism. Actually, I just want to point 
to one striking feature of these seven state- 
ments. 

At least six are procedural. They are con- 
cerned, in other words, not so much with the 
extremist’s beliefs or commitments, as with 
the tactics and methods he employs to fur- 
ther those bellefs. An extremist is one who 
tries by various means to prevent the ex- 
pression of views counter to his own— 
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either orally, at a meeting such as this one, 
or via the purging of school or public Iibrar- 
les, or by means of attempts to coerce 
schools to adopt particular books and other 
materials and to repress. others. The ex- 
tremist is one who resorts to coercion in 
pushing his own position, and is willing to 
indulge in “Irresponsible, venomous, and 
near-libelous attacks on individuals, insti- 
tutions, and organizations,” He labels 
views counter to his own—and those who 
advocate them— as disloyal.” 


* 0 * * * 


Thore is an explanation as to why extrem- 
ists employ these procedures. They belicve, 
says the PTA, “in rule by their own minor- 
ity.” As a result, they are unwilling to 
permit the majority to rule, and indeed, 
recognize no obligation to do so. 

I would like to suggest that herein lies 
the real threat of the extremist. This is the 
major danger he poses, quite irrespective of 
what his specific beliefs may be, and the 
sort. of society he would set up if given the 
chance. For whatever that society might be, 
it could not, by definition, be a democracy or 
a republic. The reason is that our political 
system assumes at least these two things: 
first, the continuance—even the desirabil- 
ity—of disagreement and conflict; but sec- 
ond, conflict carried on according to ground 
rules about which there is agreement, not 
disagreement. This is one way our political 
system attempts to provide for both unity 
and diversity, But without any unity—in 
the absence, that is, of agreement as to the 
rules for carrying on the debate—either or 
both of two things is bound to occur. * * * 
Either anarchy and chaos prevail, and/or a 
strong man steps in to take over. This is 
what happened in Germany and it has hap- 
pened repeatedly in history, for it Is in the 
nature of the case. It is true whether we 
are talking about governments and societies, 
or whether we are talking about schools and 
school districts. 

Now I have been trying to show the logical 
necessity for a set of ground rules to which 
ali factions in a debate agree, and by which 
all will abide. But actually, perhaps the ab- 
stract logical case need not be made here at 
all, because you have been living through the 
effects of the disintegration of such rules. 
Until the last several years, Leyittown has 
been the Long Island focus of national atten- 
tion, in discussions of school and community 
dissension. Hicksville is now proving a 
powerful contender for this honor. And 
when the conduct of school affairs has 
deteriorated to the point it seems to have 
reached here, the renown is understandable 
and deserved. What is far less understand- 
able is a community's willingness to let this 
happen. For in the long run, the real vie- 
tims of the kind of conflict tha 
here are not, of course, the school personnel, 
or the board members, or the citizens who 
devote so much time and energy to commit- 
tees, leagues, etc. The real victims are, of 
course, your own children. And no matter 
what kind of education you want for them, 
or what kind of people you want them to 
grow up to be, you are well on the way to 
making any effective educational program 
impossible. 

I know that you disagree among yourselves 
as to educational policy and practice. And 
moreover, such disagreement is desirable, 
rather than to be avoided. Democracy de- 
pends, and progress in virtually all of its in- 
stitutions hinges, on the conflict of ideas. 
But in any system that not only tolerates but 
encourages conflict, the manner in which 
the struggle is carried on is crucial. And that 
is why I have been trying to stress the im- 


governing how the debate is to proceed. For 
as long as you have school officials publicly 
accused of “abysmal ignorance,” and far 
worse, how can you expect the institution | 
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they staff to function with any effectiveness 
at all? 

Now what does all this suggest? I would 
like to propose here tonight a new organiza- 
tion for Hicksville * * * and not just for 
Hicksville, incidentally. The organization I 
am suggesting would be islandwide * * * 
and * * would seek membership from 
individuals in various * communities. 

The purpose of such an organization would 
be simply to block extremist efforts to con- 
trol schools—which, let me remind you, is 
something that two diametrically opposed 
factions here in Hicksville have already 
agreed to condemn. This organization would 
not be interested in pushing any specific 
position on education. It would be con- 
cerned with bettering education only in that 
rival views cannot even be rationally con- 
sidered and argued, until order—which you 
certainly do not have in Hicksville—has been 
restored. So it is entirely unnecessary that 
members of the organization I am proposing 
agree about educational policy. The agree- 
ment that would bind the organization 
together is a commitment to democratic 
procedure—an agreement as to the ground 
rules for discussing education, or, for that 
matter, for considering any and all public 
issues. 

Here are advantages I see for such an 
organization. First—and of most immediate 
concern to you and your children—short of 
a real change in the climate in which school 
affairs have to be conducted in Hicksville, 
I see absolutely no hope whatsoever for im- 
provement. I think you are likely to put 
in a number of more years amid the same 
kind of dissension and suspicion and mis- 
trust you have been living with. And let 
me remind you: under these conditions, no- 
body wins. I am sure that no educational 
faction in Hicksville is satisfied that it has 
obtained the educational situation it desires. 


namely, your children—and through them, 
On the other hand, suppose it 
were possible to eliminate the dissension by 
besting the extremists who introduce and 


For the altruists among you, the organiza- 
tion I am recommending would also offer an 


and over again, all over the country. * * * 
For remember that a cycle very, very similar 
are now in the middle of, 
some years earlier in Levittown. And 


s 
Ẹ 
$ 
E 


In short, the advantages associated with 
the tion I am recommending add up 
to this: it would offer more hope than any 
alternative measure has yet provided any- 
where in the country, to school systems un- 
der extremist attack. But as with any pro- 
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what a strong commitment to procedural 
democracy involves. It requires that when 
a President we don't like gets elected. we 
desist from trying to start a revolution. Less 
dramatically * * * a commitment to the 
procedural aspects of democracy requires 
that when a school board majority we don't 
like gets elected, we permit the board to 
function. We do not, in other words, resort. 
to the tactics of the extremist—even though 
these might prove effective—when elections 
and other decisions don’t go our way. Com- 
mitted membership in the organization I am 
proposing means that procedural considera- 
tlons—the rules of the game—must come 
first in any educational discussion. 
s . * . . 

Membership could also involve you in some 
unpopular causes, and in some you do not 
sympathize with. For this is the fate of all 
who want to preserve procedures. The Fair 
Campaign Practices Committee * * * has 
doubtless found itself in the position of 
having to criticize candidates whom mem- 
bers individually back—and conversely, they 
have probably had to uphold candidates 
whom they, as individuals, deplore. Simi- 
larly, the American Civil Liberties Union has 
stated positions favorable to the Ku Klu 
Klan and the John Birch Society—neither of 
which are outfits that would appear to hold 
particular appeal to individual ACLU mem- 
bers. The only compensation for the kind 
of disadvantage I have been outlining—that 
of speaking in behalf of a cause you do not 
share—is that democracy requires it. For 
look at the alternative: either we commit 
ourselves to procedures for reaching deci- 
sions, or we commit ourselves to specific 
views and decisions—irrespective of the 
wishes of others, and even if those others 
constitute a majority. This second alter- 
native can never hold sway in a democracy. 
When and if it does, democracy is at an end. 

Now at this point I want to clear up a 
question that may have occurred to some of 
you. Up until now, I have talked about 
“extremists” and, although I have not sald so 
specifically, most of what I have had to say 
has pertained primarily to political extrem- 
ists. But if we are primarily concerned with 
education and not politics * * then why 
the strong intrusion of politics? Actually, 
a good part of what I have been trying to say 
constitutes an answer to this. But I want 
to make it completely explicit. When we 
talk about extremists attempting to control 
public education, with very few exceptions 
it is the political extremist who is involved. 
His primary interests seem to lie largely in 
realizing a political program, rather than 
an educational one. Now in one sense, there 
is nothing ulterior or nefarious about this. 
For in most cases, our views about what 
society should be like—color and determine 
our views about what education should be 
like. And this is simply another way of 
saying that our political beliefs determine 
our educational beliefs. 

But there is another sense in which the 
primacy of political motives in educational 
discussions is completely insidious. When 
an individual or organization seeks to control 
education to the purpose of indoctrinating 
its own political position, this is certainly 
cause for alarm. For the attempt here is not 
to win in any open contest of vying ideas— 
but to so manipulate and control the infor- 
mation and outlook of tomorrow’s electorate 
that the conflict of ideas so vital to democ- 
racy becomes impossible. By virtue of the 
way they are run, as well as their concern 
with the young, schools are, after all, the 
most sensitive agency in the community. 
And the extremist’s willingness to violate all 
the rules in controlling this agency and the 
children it serves, represents as clearly as 
anything else, his wholehearted contempt 
for democracy and majority rule. But this 
attempt to control the future by manipu- 
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lating its voters not only shows the reason 
for the extremist’s interest in education—it 
also illustrates how his distorted political 
views determine and explain his equally dis- 
torted educational views. For to the ex- 
tremist, the end justifies the means. The 
desire to realize his own political program 
today justifies the tactics we listed earlier. 
His desire to guarantee his political pro- 
gram over the long run justifies his manipu- 
lation of the decisionmakers of tomorrow. 
Hence, the relationship between the political 
view and the educational view. The two are 
inseparable. And this is the reason why a 
discussion of “extremist” efforts regarding 
education has to be, in considerable part, a 
discussion of political beliefs. 

Educational decisions are made and carried 
out in the political arena. This is neces- 
sarily the case, since schools are a public 
institution. It means that political strategy 
and techniques are important to success in 
school board elections and bond. issues and 
other referenda, It would be the virtue of 
the organization I am proposing tonight, 
that it could effectively employ these stra- 
tegies and techniques over a broad geo- 
graphic area—and, hopefully, with more 
strength and power and expertise than in- 
dividual factions in separate communities 
could bring to bear. The purpose would not 
be to elect specific factions or back particu- 
lar programs in a given community—but to 
bring to bear all the legitimate political 
power that can be mustered, to force the 
extremists either to conform to the require- 
ments of democratic procedure or to get out 
of local educational affairs. This is a mat- 
ter of marshaling public opinion. 

> . 


The model for this new organization 
might well be an expanded Fair Campaign 
Practices Committee. This is a national 
nonpartisan organization whose standards 
for fair campaign practices have been ac- 
cepted by both major parties. 

. . . . . 

Now I am proposing that this new organi- 
zation might well be an expanded version 
of a Fair Campaign Practices Committee 
(which has worked successfully at the local 
level too, incidentally). The reason for the 
expansion is that the problem we are trying 
to solve is not limited. to campaign conduct. 
It pertains also to the conduct of school 
board members, once elected, and to the 
conduct of what should be the “loyal oppo- 
sition” between elections. Although this 
proposal may sound somewhat idealistic to 
some of you, I do not believe it is overly 50 
at all. The need for such a group on Long 
Island is abundantly and painfully clear. 
And what is more, past events in many local 
communities have made it so to a number of 
people. These people alone would provide a 
healthy nucleus for the new organization. 

In the interests of blocking the extremist’s 
efforts with respect to schools, I would sug- 
gest that this new organization perform sev- 
eral functions. First, it should be concerned 
with the development and promulgation of 
codes of conduct for campaigns and for the 
times in between. In this regard, you have 
a good start with the already accepted PTA 
definition, and the Fair Campaign Practices 
Committee's materials should be of help, too. 
Second, this organization ought to be will- 
ing to investigate individual cases and issue 
judgments as to whether violations of the 
code are involved. Sometimes this is easy 
and obyous. At other times—and your his- 
tory in Hicksville makes this plain—the ques- 
tion may be difficult and complex. Unless 
you can assume unbiased newspaper re 
ing—and * * * that * > may be overly 
optimistic—then even a public willing to dig 
for the truth needs help. 

I also see a third major function for this 
organization. One of the reasons why ex- 
tremists can generate and manufacture 30 


- 
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much difficulty is that large segments of the 
public are not sufficiently informed. Hence, 
I see an important informational or educa- 
tional task for this new organization. The 
job related to extremism might well be an 
expansion of just the sort of thing I tried to 
do in the earlier part of this talk: to show 
just what makes an extremist and why he 
represents a threat. It is not mainly what 
he advocates, whether he wants to do away 
with the income tax or bomb Moscow, or 
whatever. It is the means or procedures he 
advocates and applies in trying to realize 
his program, irrespective of the majority's 
desires and decisions. 

The second part of the informational 
task—about education itself—is somewhat 
broader. I think that a series of meetings 
might well be devoted to how public schools 
are and run, where decisions are 
made, and the roles of school boards, admin- 
istrators, and teachers in educational deci- 
sionmaking. Other topics might well in- 
clude educational aims and the way these are 
served by the schools at various levels and 
in various programs. It would be my hope 
that monthly meetings and topics would be 
announced annually and in advance, each 
to be held within a different community rep- 
resented in the organization’s membership. 
I have what I believe is a work- 
able program, but it is also, in some respects, 
an ambitious one. It needs to be, I think, 
for the task is large; and it deserves to be, 
because the stakes are high. I would urge 
you—-whose presence here tonight testifies 
to your concern—to join in the job. And in 
testimony to its importance and difficulty, 
I would like to close with a quotation from 
a thoughtful man I read regularly but do 
not always agree with. He is James Kil- 
patrick, who writes the column “A Conserva- 
tive View.” Recently, he said the follow- 
ing: 
“Believing in freedom—really believing in 
freedom—is a terribly difficult task. It de- 
mands the faith of saints. And to live con- 
sistently by the canons of freedom is as 
hard to live by as the canons of Christianity. 
Not many of us make it . 

Mr. Kilpatrick is right. And what I have 
been trying to do is to issue an invitation 
or more accurately, an appeal—to try to 
make it. Because it is right, and because it 
is necessary. 


Let Us Rededicate Ourselves To Support 
for the “Man in Blue” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT E. SWEENEY 


or OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to comment upon the growing na- 
tional problem of reinstating respect for 
authority in this land of the free and the 
home of the brave. 

Article after article, speaker after 
Speaker, have moralized with great ac- 
Curacy that we live in an age of chang- 
ing values in which our respect for law 
and civil authority is rapidly decaying. 

Many point to the fact that the basic 
unit of our society, the home, has under- 
gone great change in the recent decades, 
and that the exercise of parental dis- 
cipline and the acceptance of parental 
authority within the home is no longer 
8 but rather exceptional to 
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In a fast moving era such as ours, 
wherein technological advances are be- 
ing reported daily, we seem to have been 
swept up in a constant emphasis on ma- 
terialism; and spiritual values seem to 
be on the wane, Education as formerly 
understood seems hard pressed to en- 
courage elementary discipline and unable 
to instill in young minds the simple con- 
cepts of mine and thine.” 

Authorities in the field of law enforce- 
ment have repeatedly pointed out that 
policemen, teachers, and parents no 
longer get the respect that they did in 
days of their youth; and it seems that 
these authorities are somewhat restricted 
by our ever-changing laws and concepts 
of legal enforcement which teach to 
punish the kids of today would be to in 
someway psychologically scar them. 

Parental responsibility in a growing 
America concerned with life in suburbia 
and the three-car, three-television era, 
is on the obvious decline. Early in life, 
the child is physically, psychologically, 
spiritually, and practically on his own. 
He affiliates on the street corners of 
America with those of his age and gen- 
eration who also are products of a dis- 
cipline-starved homelife and who in 
those formative teen years are psycholog- 
ically unequipped to face the problems 
of the age in which he lives, 

Those of us in Government who deal 
daily with crime statistics react with 
shock over such things as demonstra- 
tions, rioting, street crimes, lawlessness, 
disrespect for the law, and the ever- 
increasing army of maladjusted misfits 
that pock our society. Today, more than 
ever before, men in Government are tak- 
ing a close look at the growing problem 
of disrespect for law in present day 
America. 

This is a problem that cannot be swept 
under the rug or excused away. The 
simple truth is that when the family and 
the neighborhood fail in the rearing of 
law-abiding citizens, then we must face 
the terribly obnoxious thought that pos- 
sibly the future raising of our children 
ought to be also undertaken by Federal 
authorities. 

I think it is about time that we call 
a spade a spade and rally to the rescue 
of the police of America who are con- 
stantly being cast in the role of villains 
and who are being badgered without in- 
terruption by the charge of brutality. 

Let us put an end to the disgusting 
tendency that exists in every city of the 
land and let us identify those groups 
which seem to be busy in the “blame the 
blue” campaign. Let us ask ourselves 
whether or not certain changes of 
attitudes have occurred in neighbor- 
hoods and communities, which formerly 
frowned on criminals, and which today 
paint them as poor, misguided persons 
not deserving of punishment. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the most spectac- 
ular oddities of our day and age is the 
sight of policemen protecting persons 
engaged in illegal demonstrations which 
actually break down public faith and 
confidence in the law and the officers 
who enforce it. 

As Congressman at Large for the State 
of Ohio, I was most delighted to learn of 
a citizen's group recently formed in 
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Cleveland, Ohio, which is conducting a 
concerted effort to facilitate a better 
understanding and connection between 
citizens and their police. This police- 
citizens relations committee is engaged 
in a very worthwhile service, and is ef- 
fectively participating in the war on law- 
lessness, and encouraging better law en- 
forcement in the areas where the crime 
rate seems ever mounting, 

Studies and surveys indicate that 
America has been altogether too passive 
in the battle against crime, and that we 
must have greater citizen participation 
in the war against criminals. This war 
against crime is being waged in every 
city in the Nation. 

The simple reality of our times is that 
our streets are not safe, that there are 
reasons to believe that crimes of violence 
are on the increase in all areas and that 
much more must be done nationally to 
protect the lives and property of our cit- 
izenry. 


~ 


Up until now, the “man in blue” has 
fought a losing battle without much 
thanks and certainly without very little 
governmental or citizen support. Once 
the “man in blue” undertakes an arrest, 
it seems he subjects himself to possible 
suit for false arrest when the defense, 
through some legal technicality, secures 
the reduction or dismissal of the original 
violation. 

The “man in blue” is indeed expert in 
his field and can guide us to understand 
such things as court leniency, abuses of 
probation and parole, suspended sen- 
tences, and special privileges which he 
encounters daily in the courts of our land 
and in his contacts with the public and 
private rehabilitation services which are 
adjuncts of them. 

We can hardly expect respect for law 
unless we can demonstrate America’s 
urgency that the laws of the land be en- 
forced to the fullest extent. Society, in 
my judgment, must, without question, 
demonstrate its unwillingness to coddle 
criminals, but to deal with them both 
fairly and sternly at the same time, 

The modern oddity is the lack of any 
militant group to further the obligations 
of an American citizen. The Citizens’ 
Committee for an Adequate Cleveland 
Community Action program is the first 
organization I have noted which had 
dedicated itself to this purpose and is 
doing something effective to curb mob 
violence and gang rule. 

Mr, Speaker, it seems to me that all 
America—north, south, east, and west— 
white and blue collar alike; young, mid- 
dle aged, and senior citizens of all faiths 
and creeds and races—must draw this 
Nation together as one group to rededi- 
cate itself with a sense of moral and legal 
obligation. This Nation must react in 
unity against those bleeding hearts who 
have so mysteriously captivated our in- 
terests and have so effectively under- 
mined sensible law enforcement. 

There was a day in this land when boy 
and girl, with jump rope in hand, re- 
garded the “man in blue” as a loyal and 
trusted friend. There was a day not too 
long gone when the parental support for 
education and discipline was a marvel to 
behold. There was a day in which the 
entire community developed a conscience 
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against criminal behavior without find- 
ing psychological or social excuses for 
it; and Mr. Speaker, there shall again 
come a day in which America will once 
more appreciate the contribution of the 
“man in blue,” who daily puts his life on 
the line for his community at low-level 
Pay and receives in return, high-level 
abuse. 

The role of the rank and file police- 
man as the balance wall of our society 
must somehow be reinstated. Judges, 
prosecutors, and district attorneys must 
pledge a more cooperative effort and 
forge a closer alliance with the man in 
blue,” who stands in the courtrooms of 
America in the enforcement of laws and 
ordinances. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, America must 
wake up and adopt a different attitude 
toward discipline. The leaders of our 
Government on all levels and the lead- 
ers of our churches as well, must renew 
themselves with respect to law and order 
and their love for it. The father and 
mother in the home must not just toler- 
ate law and its enforcement as it ap- 
plies to those beyond their home, but 
must foster and apply it within the fam- 
fly to learn to adopt a zest for it, for 
the law is available and ready in the 
protection of the rights of us all, the 
poor and the rich, the intelligent and 
the misguided, the privileged and the de- 
prived, the deserving and the undeserv- 
ing, the very existence of the stability 
of our society depends upon our love of 
the law and our willingness to support 
police efforts to enforce it. 

Back in 1880, the immortal Gilbert 
and Sullivan wrote an operetta which 
contained a line stating, “The police- 
man’s lot is not a happy one.” 

Indeed, this has unique application in 
our time, but I might suggest, Mr. 
Speaker, that it would be of great con- 
sequence to the “men in blue” in this Na- 
tion for them to know that they enjoy 
broad public interest in these trying and 
difficult days. 

An so on the way home tonight, Mr. 
Speaker, I intend to give the policeman 
on the corner a friendly smile and a 
word of encouragement for the tremen- 
dous job that he is doing in every corner 
of the land in the protection of our lives 
and property. 


Minimum Wage for Puerto Rico 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor) the pro- 
nouncement on minimum wage by the 
Puerto Rico Free Federation of Labor, 
at a joint meeting of the executive coun- 
cil and members of the executive boards 
of the affiliated locals of the Puerto Rico 
Free Federation of Labor, held on Au- 
gust 8, 1965. 
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There being no objection, the pro- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

PRONOUNCEMENT OVER MINIMUM WAGE 

In 1938, while Santiago Iglesias Pantin was 
serving the post of Resident Commissioner 
of Puerto Rico in Washington, the U.S. Con- 
gress adopted the National Labor Standards 
Act also known as the wage and hour and 
public contracts law. The first endorsement 
to said just and reasonable law which was 
extended to Puerto Rico without any dis- 
crimination, was cabled by brother Nicolas 
Nogueras Rivera on behalf of the working 
people of the island. The law fixed a mini- 
mum wage of 25 cents per hour and a gradual 
annual increase of 5 cents until it would 
reach a minimum of 40 cents an hour. San- 
tiago Iglesias Pantin and the Puerto Rico 
Free Federation of Labor were blamed for 
the approval of such legislative measure, 

In 1940, the reactionary forces with the 
strong help of the indifference and lack of 
interest of great sectors of workers, but with 
the tenacious opposition of the Free Federa- 
tion, the wage and hour and public con- 
tracts law was amended to permit the ap- 
pointing of Industry Committees empowered 
to recommend wage rates inferior to those 
established by the Federal statute. So there 
was consecrated in 1940 one of the most 
great legislative injustices against the homes 
of the working people of the island. 

With the sacrifices known by history and 
the extraordinary efforts of the Puerto Rico 
Free Federation of Labor, a tremendous cam- 
paign was launched both in Puerto Rico and 
in Washington to achieve the increase in the 
minimum wage for employees in the indus- 
tries covered by the Federal law and to im- 
prove the wage rates of the employees in 
the sugar cane fields through the reasonable 
and just wages decrees of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

And while the Puerto Free Federation 
of Labor achieved important improvements 
in the wage rates through collective bar- 
gaining agreements notwithstanding the ag- 
gressions of powerful combined forces against 
the toiling masses it continued consequently 
and consistently Its task directed to modify 
or amend the local and Federal minimum 
wage laws. Against those powerful forces, 
enemies of the minimum wages and of our 
federation, we succeeded in getting a mini- 
mum hourly rate of 75 cents; later on the 
$1 hourly minimum and the minimum wage 
of $1.25 an hour. We succeeded although 
not in an entirely satisfactory way the mini- 
mum wage rates of the agricultural workers 
which still are starvation wages and anti- 
social ones. 


Responding to the constant pressure of our 
federation, the Legislative Assembly of Puerto 
Rico adopted in 1956 law No. 96 known as 
the Minimum Wage Law of Puerto Rico after 
having attempted to approve legislation 
without fixing any-minimum wage rates and 
em the Minimum Wage Board of 
Puerto Rico with the sole right of approving 
minimum wage rates for the employees of 
Puerto Rico through special industry com- 
mittees in which labor had and has been in 
a minority position. But the legislative as- 
sembly adopted the minimum wage law to 
which we gave our backing but expressing 
the dissatisfaction of labor because of the 
inadequate and antisocial wages fixed. The 
U.S, Congress amended the wage and hour 
and public contracts law fixing a minimum 
wage of $1.25 an hour but with discrimina- 
tory dispositions to the workers of Puerto 
Rico, a sector of which has lately received 
the benefits of said law. The ul com- 
bined forces again defeated the objectives of 
social justices of the toiling masses. Not- 
withstanding, the Puerto Rico Free Federa- 
tion of Labor, got collective bargaining 
agreements with minimum wages superior, 
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in many cases, to those fixed by local and 
Federal governments, 

The Puerto Rico Free Federation of Labor, 
m line with its norms, and its principles of 
human justice, and in accord with its ideals 
and doctrines, has continued its uninter- 
rupted and tenacious endeavor to convince 
the US. Congress to do complete justice to 
the Puerto Rican workers, loyal Americans, 
that work in agriculture, in the factories, in 
commerce and industries in general leveling 
the wages of Puerto Rican workers with those 
fixed to their fellow American citizens in the 
mainland. But the same powerful combined 
forces, in perennial chasing, move quietly to 
Washington, one by one, to fight against the 
justice of a decent wage for which the work- 
ing people wait so impatiently. 

Before U.S. Congress there Is legislation 
to raise the minimum wage for farmworkers 
to $1 an hour and to $1.25 an hour. Origi- 
nally our agricultural workers were left out 
of the proposed legislation and our federa- 
tion, In line with its principles and ideals 
has been demanding the correction of the 
tremendous error and there have been ex- 
pressions of Congressmen to the effect of 
amending the error. Before the U.S. Con- 
gress there Is pending legislation having the 
favorable attitude of same to the 
minimum wage increasing it to $1.75 an hour 
an hour and including Puerto Rico and ex- 
tending its coverage to the hotels, restau- 
rants and bars employees, to farmworkers, 
and to the other sectors already covered by 
law. Very quietly, the combined reactionary 
forces which usually express their love to- 
ward American institutions and love so much 
Puerto Rico, have been moving as always, to 
stop the wage legislative justice in Washing- 
ton, opposing the approval of higher mini- 
mum wages and trying to intimidate with 
the ghost of the shutdown of a number of 
factories. 

The Puerto Rico Free Federation of Labor, 
through its president, brother Nicolas No- 
gueras Rivera, and responding to resolutions 
adopted by the executive council and con- 
ventions, has been addressing to the US. 
Congress urging the elimination of discrim- 
ination maintained in the National Labor 
Standards Act and asking that wages in the 
law applicable to continental Americans be 
extended to Puerto Rico in equal footing 
inasmuch Puerto Rican workers are Amer- 
ican citizens, 

Considering that the Puerto Rico Free 
Federation of Labor should invariably con- 
tinue its consistent. struggle so that justice 
be made to labor and inasmuch there 18 
pending before U.S. Congress legislation to- 
ward increasing the wages, this joined meet- 
ing of the executive council and members 
of the executive boards of affiliated locals 
should resolve, as it is hereby resolved to 
adopt this pronouncement with the follow- 
ing dispositions: 

1. To warmly endorse all the activities 
and Initiative taken and developed by the 
president of the Puerto Free Federation of 
Labor, brother Nicolas Nogueras Rivera, be- 
fore US. Congress and on behalf of our 
federation in relation with minimum wage 
legislation and working conditions and ad- 
vocating the application to Puerto Rico with- 
out discrimination, of the wage and hour 
and public contracts law including farm 
labor, hotel, restaurant and bar employees, 
and other workers. 

2. To urge as it is urged, from all afl- 
fated locals and from labor in general to 
send messages to the House and Senate of 
the United States; to the House Committee 
on Education and Labor; to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare; tO 
President Lyndon B. Johnson; to the Secre- 
tary of Labor, Willard W. Wirtz; to the GOV- 
ernor and the Legislative Assembly of Puerto 
Rico, to the Resident Commissioner of 
Puerto Rico in Washington, urging the ap- 
proval of congressional measures on mimi- 
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mum wages demanding their applicability 
without any discrimination to Puerto Rico 
including labor conditions, 

3. To call, as it is recommended to be 
called as soon as possible, another Puerto 
Rican Labor Minimum Wage Congress under 
the auspices of the Puerto Rico Free Feder- 
ation of Labor in the city and date selected 
by the president of our institution. 

This is to certify that the preinsert pro- 
nouncement was unanimously adopted by 
the joined meeting of the executive council 
of the Puerto Rico Free Federation of Labor 
and members of the executive boards of the 
affiliated locals held on Sunday, August the 
8th of 1965 at the meeting of the Top of the 
First, First Federal Savings Bullding in San- 
turce, Puerto Rico. 

Given this 5th day of October 1965 at 
the central office of the Puerto Rico Free 
Federation of Labor in the First Federal 
Savings Building; 4th floor, offices 414-415, 
in Santurce, Puerto Rico, and having stamped 
the official seal of our Federation. 

By the Executive Board: 

NicoLas Nocurras RIVERA, 
President. 
Irene Torres RESTO, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Medical Committee for Human Rights 
Distorts Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of September 29, at page A5513 there ap- 
Peared a statement by the Medical Com- 
mittee for Human Rights relative to 
health services available in the State of 
Mississippi, and the challenge to the Mis- 
Sissippi delegation in Congress. 

The Medical Committee for Human 
Rights has demonstrated no positive in- 
terest in the health needs of the Nation; 
instead, it is a militant civil rights or- 
ganfzation engaged in political activities. 

The statement perverted statistical 
data by attempting to prove that whites 
in Mississippi have better access to pub- 
lic health facilities than Negroes, For 
example, the following is quoted from 
the statement: 

In 1963 the maternal death rate for the 
White population was 3.4 while that of the 


Negro population was 11.5, a threefold dif- 
ference. 


Let us look at New York. The ma- 
ternal death rate for 1961-63 in New 
York for whites was 3.2 and for Negroes 
it was 13.2, a fourfold difference. The 
Medical Committee for Human Rights 
Should stay at home in New York and 
look after its health needs rather than 
80 to Mississippi and look after political 
affairs there. 


Mr. Speaker, the statement contained 
80 many misstatements of fact that I 
asked Dr. A. L. Gray, executive director 
Of the Mississippi State Board of Health 
for his comments on the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp insertion. To set the record 
Straight, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude Dr, Gray's letter at this point in 
the Recorp: 
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MISSISSIPPI STATE BOARD oF HEALTH, 
Jackson, Miss., October 8, 1965. 
Hon. JoRN BELL WILLIAMS, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN WILLIAMS: This is in 
reply to your letter of September 30, relating 
to the Medical Committee for Human Rights 
in Mississippi. During the summer of 1964, 
we had several physicians from New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, and some 
from Northern States, visit in Mississippi in 
connection with the so-called Medical Com- 
mittee for Human Rights. The first one who 
came to my office was from New York City, 
and his assignment was to determine in a 3- 
day visit the medical and health needs of the 
Negro population in the entire State of Mis- 
sissippl. I suggested to him that I had been 
reevaluating the medical and health needs 
of all of the population of Mississippi from 
time to time since 1930. I suggested to this 
gentleman that I felt that he would find 
very little of relative value In a 3-day tour 
of the State. Later in the discussion he said 
that he would send the State board of health 
$200,000 to $300,000 to aid in the Negro 
health program if they could put a con- 
sultant on our staff. I asked him where the 
money was coming from. He remarked that 
it was coming from foundations and the 
National Council of Churches. I asked him 
what percentage was coming from the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, and he stated 
about 90 percent. I immediately stated that 
although we needed more money, we would 
not accept it with such strings on it as re- 
quiring a consultant on our staff from the 
human rights committee. 

A few days later two more physicians from 
up East came to my office, stating they were 
spending 3 or 4 days in the State to determine 
whether the COFO workers in the State at 
that time who were mostly sophomores from 
various universities in the East, the North, 
and the West knew how and were able to get 
medical service for themselves if they needed 
it. I suggested that if a college sophomore 
did not know how to get medical service, it 
was doubtful that such student was college 
material. 

Of course, this attitude was an unfounded 
assumption on the part of this committee 
that the physicians of Mississippi would fail 
to render medical service to anyone regard- 
less of what his activity was, and I told 
them the physicians in Mississippi were as 
ethical as they were anywhere and probably 
more so than in many places. This same 
committee sent out a letter to the physicians 
in Mississippi beseeching them to Live up to 
the Hippocratic oath and render medical 
service to these students if they were called 
on to do so.. This, of course, alarmed and 
irritated Mississippi physiclans Because it 
implied that the committee had suspicion 
that people from out of the State would be 
treated differently from those within the 
State. 


Two physicians and two nurses came into 
Clarksdale in an ambulance-type vehicle 
loaded with. medical supplies. One of the 
physicians, after looking around for 2 days 
and finding a modern hospital accepting Ne- 
groes as well as whites and a modern, very 
active health department rendering much 
more service to Negroes than to whites, re- 
turned home stating that their services were 
not needed in the area. 

Others have visited in different areas of 
the State, but I know of no clinic service 
they have rendered, because they could not 
render medical service without a license, and 
none of them to my knowledge have been li- 
censed in Mississippi, 

I should point out that about 65 to 70 per- 
cent of the total public health service ren- 
dered in Mississippi is rendered to the Ne- 
gro population where they have more prob- 
lems in some situations than do whites. 
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They have been rendered exactly the same 
type service in the health departments as 
have whites. Keep in mind that only about 
42 percent of the population in Mississippi 
now is Negro and 58 percent white. Nev- 
ertheless, we rendered a much greater per- 
centage of services to the Negroes than to 
the whites. 

In 1930 when I began working as a health 
officer in Mississippi, there were 90,000 
cases of malaria in the State a year resulting 
in 500 deaths in Negroes and whites. Since 
1952, there has not been a single case of 
malaria in Mississippi. This lifted a ter- 
rific economic burden from Mississippi in 
general. 

From 1940 to 1942, 28 percent of the Ne- 
gro males who were eligible for draft had 
syphilis. Through the intensive efforts of 
the health departments with support from 
physicians, the amount of syphilis in the 
State was drastically reduced, and most of 
that effort went to the Negro population 
where the problem was much greater than in 
the whites. This is another serious economic 
burden that was lifted from Mississippi, pri- 
marily benefiting the Negro population. 

Since there is more tuberculosis among 
the Negro population per 100,000 than in the 
whites, we spend proportionately much more 
time and money in dealing with tuber- 
culosis in casefinding, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment in the Negro population than in the 
white. 

We have had for many years a very active 
statewide immunization program directed at 
those age groups, regardless of race, with 
greater risk of the various diseases. These 
immunizations have been free for everyone, 
and those who failed to get them, it was 
their own fault rather than that of the 
health department. 

There are now four schools of nursing ac- 
cepting Negro students. They include the 
university medical center and St. Dominics 
Hospital in Jackson, Mercy Hospital in Vicks- 
burg, and the Mississippi Valley State College 
at Itta Bena which gives 2 years of nursing 

in association with a hospital where 
the last year of is received. One 
hospital made quite a drive to get applica- 
tions for nurse training and received 15 ap- 
plications from Negro girls. They took the 
qualifying examination just as the white ap- 
plicants did, and the papers were graded 
exactly the same. One of the 15 Negro 
applicants qualified and is a student there 
now. Several junior colleges are cooperat- 
ing with hospitals in a nurse training pro- 
gram, and I am sure would accept qualified 
Negro nurse applicants. 

There are 53 Negro doctors in Mississippi, 
and I believe this ratio to white doctors is 
about the same in Mississipp! as it is in the 
Nation. Since 1946, the State of Mississippi 
has had a loan program to loan medical 
students up to $5,000 for medical training 
in recognized universities and colleges. This 
money was handled by the State medical 
education board of which your writer is an 
ex officio member. Loans have been made to 
Negro students as qualified and needy stu- 
dents applied. Although they did not at- 
tend the University of Mississippi School of 
Medicine, they could attend the medical 
school of their choice in the Nation. 
‘Through this method, 65 Negro students have 
been given medical training with the obliga- 
tion that they return to practice in a place 
approved by the medical education board. 
Of the 65, 2 failed; 6 are still in school; and 
57 have graduated and been licensed. This 
board has the policy (under law) of having 
their indebtedness to the State wiped out by 
practicing in a town of 5,000 or less, approved 
by the board, for 5 years. In applying this 
policy, the board routinely favored the Negro 
physicians, because they realized that it was 
necessary for them to practice in the larger 
cities in order to make a living, whereas we 
adhered to the principle of only permitting 
practice in a town of 6,000 or less by the 
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white students. Unfortunately, many of the 
white and a large tage of the Negro 
loan recipients have broken their contracts 
with the medical education board, and they 
are scattered all over the United States. 
Most of the Negro doctors in Mississippi are 
good doctors just as most of the white doctors 
are. It is a fact that a large number of the 
Negroes who need medical care do not want 
to go to Negro doctors and insist on service 
from white physicians, and the white physi- 
cians serve them just as they do white people. 

It is worthy of note that In the report of 
the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1963, in a publication “Traffic in 
Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs,” that of 
all known narcotic addicts in the United 
States, 23,470 or 48.3 percent are in New 
York. Of all the known addicts in the 
United States, 53.9 percent or 26,139 are 
Negroes. This should be related to the fact 
that the 1960 census of the United States 
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shows 158,831,732 whites and 20,491,443 non- 
whites. 

I enclose three tables which show signifi- 
cant information, Exhibit A bears attention, 
showing maternal death rates in 1961-63 in 
different States. Mississippi's maternal 
death rate per 100,000 live births was 131.9; 
Alabama’s, 155.3; New York's, 131.5; South 

Utah's, 158.2; and West 
Virginia's, 165.8. 


Exhibit B demonstrates a marked improve- 
ment in hospital deliveries in the nonwhites 
in Mississippi since 1940, the percentage of 
hospital deliveries of nonwhites having 
reached 56,1 in 1964. 

It might be well to point out that in 1964 
there was a total of 56,650 births in Missis- 
sippi; of these, 25,942 were white and 30,708 
nonwhite. Of the total births in the State, 
8,500 were illegitimate, 8,000 nonwhite and 
500 white. Illegitimate births have con- 
stantly increased among the Negro popula- 
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tion. These illegitimate births are basic fac- 
tors in infant mortality, maternal mortality 
and the events in health following delivery. 
Exhibit C points up some comparisons by 
States in 1963 as to the ratio of illegitimate 
births by color. Please note that the ratio 
of nonwhite to the total is 264 in Missis- 
sipp!, 320.9 in Missouri, 285.9 for the District 
of Columbia, 318 in Delaware, 282.1 in Ala- 
bama, 280.5 in South Carolina, 328.8 in Ten- 
nessee, and 342.8 in West Virginia. 

I could point out many, many relative dif- 
ferences in a large number of facets of health 
and medical care from State to State. It is 
hardly logical to make wild claims in regard 
to a given State with reference to a specific 
and isolated situation in medical and health 
care. The whole picture should be looked at. 

Sincerely, 
A. L. Gray, MD. 

Enclosures. 


Infant death rate, 1963, maternal death rate, 1961-63 
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Percentage of births by type of attendant, residence data, Mississippi, 1940-64 
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In the last 25 years, hospital births of non- 
whites have increased from approximately 
4 percent of the total to 56 percent, a thir- 
teenfold increase. At the same time, mid- 
wife deliveries have been cut in half. 

There is still a y between whites 
arid nonwhites but the difference has nar- 
rowed a great deal in this 25-year period. In 
1940, 27 percent of the whites were delivered 
in hospitals in contrast to 4 percent of the 
nonwhites, but in 1984 the proportions were 
99 and 56. 


Exam C 


Ratio of illegitimate live births, by color: 
35 reporting States, 1963 
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117.4 20.3 282.1 
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ws by color exclude data for residents of New 
Md Figures include an unknown number of illegitimate 
births erroneously allocated to this area due to incom- 
Diete residence reporting, 
* Ratio based on frequency of loss than 20. 
t Figures exclude an unknown number of illegitimate 
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Birchers Disowned 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
XW THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, our able 
and esteemed colleague from Kentucky 
Senator Tuaruston B. Morron, on Oc- 
1 issued a statement in which he 
deplored efforts by the John Birch So- 
Ciety to infiltrate the Republican Party, 


1965, commenting on Senator MoRTON’s 
statement be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

The American Political Science Associa- 
tion met recently in Washington. I had the 
high privilege of addressing a subcommittee 
of this group. It was the customary for- 
mat—brief remarks followed by questions, 

One of the first questions was aptly and 
sharply put: “What are you Republicans 
going to do about the John Birch Society?” 
I said, Ignore them.” 

Now I have changed my tune. I have 
always agreed with my friend, Barry Gold- 
water, that there are probably more Demo- 
crats than Republicans in the John Birch 
Society. 

As a partisan Republican, I am concerned 


Klan, and the John Birch Society. Although 
they have one thing in 


The articulate conservative columnist, 
William Buckley, with whom I frequently 
disagree, performs a great service for the 


Their various views all go into the fabric of 
representative government. They, too, ex- 
press themselves openly—open to examina- 
tion and question. They, like Buckley, do 
not hide things in the realm of public life. 
I served for 4 years in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. with the late Vito Marcantonio. 
He was first elected to Congress as a Re- 
publican in 1934. He was defeated in 1936. 

running 


and served continuously until 1950. He cer- 
tainly was the voice of Moscow in the Con- 
gress of the United States. During the 1940's, 
the Communist Party tried to infiltrate the 
great Democratic Party. They didn’t do it. 
By 1950 the country had enough of Marcan- 
tonio. The Liberal Party, the Democratic 
Party, and the Republican Party al nomi- 
nated Mr. James George Donovan as his op- 
ponent. This was the end of Marcantonio. 
I think that President Truman had some- 
thing to do with that operation, and we all 
bless him for it. 

What really concerns me is that a secret 
society should threaten and attempt to de- 
stroy one of our two great political parties. 
The Birchites label the late John Foster 
Dulles and Dr. Milton Eisenhower as Com- 
munists. They label Gen. Dwight Eisen- 
hower as a Communist sympathizer. They 
imply that Barry Goldwater is a Socialist. 
In my book, these men are great Americans. 
I don't think that we have any room in the 
Republican Party for a clandestine organiza- 
tion engaged in character assassination. 


I have been asked what proof I have in 


connection with infiltration by the John 
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Birch Society of the Republican Party. Hav- 
ing to deal with a tightly controlled, secret 
organization, it is difficult to develop a doc- 
umentation. I do know that in Harris 
County, Tex., Republicans had to make a 
tough fight to keep the Birchites from taking 
over. I know that Governor Romney of 
Michigan and Governor Evans of Washing- 
ton, faced similar situation. I do know 
that a Californian moved to South Dakota 
and is trying to defeat Kart Munopr in the 
Republican primary. 

If representative government is to pre- 
vall, it must prevail in the open. Secret so- 
cleties motivated by hatred, distrust, self- 
ishness and character assassination will never 
build a positive and dynamic society. 


Brrchers DisOwNED 

Republican leaders in the past few days 
have performed a service in saying they want 
no political alliance with the John Birch 
Society. 

The society's image of respectability has 
been considerably downgraded by recent de- 
nunciations of it 


Republican leader GERALD R. Rorp, Republi- 
can Senatorial Campaign Committee Chair- 
man THRUSTON B. Morton, and Gov. William 
Scranton, of Pennsylvania. When so many 
highly placed leaders of Republicanism are 
prepared to disown the Birchers, then con- 
servatively oriented citizens should begin to 
appreciate why these extremists are unwor- 
thy of support. 

The John Birch Society is objectionable 
not so much because of its views, which are 
bad enough, as because of its tactics. As 
Senator Morrow suggested, it ls comparable 
in many ways to the Ku Klux Klan and the 
Communist Party. It operates largely in 
secret. Its organizational structure is rigidly 
authoritarian. It functions through front 
groups. It seeks to infiltrate unrelated or- 


. ganizations and take them over for its own 


purposes. It uses vicious smear methods 
against its opponents. 

If the John Birch Society really wants to 
be a respectable political organization, let it 
come out in the open and put up its own 
candidates and its own platform clearly 
identified with its own name. Such an open 
campaign would show whether citizens are 
ready to accept the shoddy slogans the Birch- 
ers are trying to peddle as political realities. 


Clean Streams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, in 
northeastern Illinois, an area that is rap- 
pidly changing from rural to suburban 
and even urban character, there are still 
good people who believe in the conserva- 
tion of some of our precious resources. 
Among these are members of the Du Page 
County Clean Streams Committee, which 
is sponsored by the Salt Creek Chapter 
of the Izaak Walton League. The Chi- 
cago Tribune has done an excellent job 
of publicizing their work and the work 
of others in the conservation of water. 

I submit herewith one of the Tribune’s 
recent stories as an extension of my re- 
marks: 
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Fran Untrep States Mar Run SHORT or 
WATER NEEDS—RISING DEMANDS, POLLUTION 
Crrep 

(By Bem Price) 

WASHINGTON.—Presumably there is as 
much water on earth today as there ever 
has been. It is not the total amount that 
concerns man, however; it is the quality and 
availability for human use. 

Herein lies the crux of the Nation's water 
problem: 

The supply of good water is so limited that 
within 35 years demand will outstrip supply 
by 350 billion gallons a day. 

The water in the 90 major river basins is 
being polluted by municipal, industrial, and 
agricultural wastes. 

Improving water quality of 16 of these 
streams has cost nearly $3.1 billion since 
work began in 1957. 


INTENDED USE A FACTOR 


Pollution is a variable, depending for def- 
inition upon the intended use of the water. 
That complicates matters. 

For domestic use water must be clear; it 
must be free of disease organisms, bad waste, 
and odor, It must not have a dissolved 
mineral content greater than 500 parts per 
million, according to U.S. Public Health 
Service standards. 

Water for agriculture is judged on the 
basis of mineral content, particularly sodium. 
This element will turn good soil into com- 
pacted gumbo. 

FISH POSE A PROBLEM 


Water for fish propagation must have little 
industrial and municipal wastes. It must 
sustain plant food for the small organisms 
that the fish eat. It must have a minimum 
dissolved oxygen content of 4 percent. 

Municipalities threaten these water stand- 
ards by dumping raw sewage into lakes, riv- 
ers, and streams, but industry also is a major 
pollution offender. 

REPORT CITES PROBLEM 

A staff report by a special subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Public Works 
cited the industrial problem. If waste treat- 
ment continued at the present level, the re- 
port said, in 1970 industrial wastes discharged 
would equal the raw sewage that could be 
discharged by the entire population. 

The subcommittee staff estimated that in- 
dustry must build 6,000 waste treatment 
plants, beginning now. 

The subcommittee reported there are 7,939 
municipalities with waste treatment plants— 
Many obsolescent—which serve 102 million 
people. There are 6,141 municipalities with 
waste treatment projects underway. These 
will cost $3.1 billion. 

The Public Health Service is processing 
1,400 applications for Federal assistance in 
building treatment plants which will cost 
$879 million. Cleaning up the Nation’s wa- 
ters may cost as much as $40 billion. 

FASTER ACTION SOUGHT 

The Health Service contends that cities 
are not moving fast enough. 

The Service has $100 million a year for 
loans to communities for waste treatment 
plant construction. The law limits loans to 
30 percent of the estimated cost, to a maxi- 
mum cost of $600,000. This virtually ex- 
cludes the larger cities. 

Industry creates a special problem because 
of a dearth of facts. The Health Service 
says it has no idea how to clean the Na- 
tion’s waters unless industry tells what is 
being put into them. 

Richard 8. Greene, Chief of the Health 
Service Basic Data Branch, says that many 
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industrialists have refused to provide such 
information. 2 

No industry makes a profit from treating 
wastes,” he says, unless it figures the cost 
of lawsuits is going to be higher than the 
cost of installing treatment facilities.” 


WATER USE INCREASING 


The Nation uses about 360 billion gallons 
of water a day. The Senate Public Works 
Subcommittee estimates this use will be 515 
billion gallons within 15 years and a trillion 
gallons in 35. 

“The most the Nation can ever hope to 
achieve as a result of engineering works is 
about 650 billion gallons a day,” the subcom- 
mittee says. 

Thus, by the year 2000, there would be a 
deficit of about 350 billion gallons a day in 
the dependable supply. The committee sald 
this means that the Nation must reuse avall- 
able waters. That is the reason for the con- 
cern with pollution. 

Any polluted water can be made reusable— 
at a price. 

SCIENCE FACES PROBLEM 

Reuse means that scientists must learn 
much more about water. There is, for exam- 
ple, no infallible test for detecting the pres- 
ence of waterborne viruses, such as hepatitis. 
Water reuse will increase the need for such 
a test. 

Leland J. McCabe, of the Robert A. Taft 
Sanitary Engineering Center, Cincinnati, has 
found that the cancer and heart disease 
death rate is higher when minerals in water 
decrease. Should mineral salts be added? 
If so, to what extent? j 

The pollution problem is one of degree. 
What is a tolerable limit of pollution on each 
stream? The answer depends on how the 
water will be used. This means that every 
major stream must be studied separately 
with the end use of the water in mind. 

The Senate subcommittee said, “Water pol- 
lution is no longer a local affair." 

However, Congress said in passing the 
Water Pollution Control Act of 1961 that the 
States have primary responsibilities in con- 
trolling pollution. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare merely “cooperates” with the States 
in such control unless he determines that a 
clear danger to health exists. 

CAN GO TO COURT 


He can, in theory, go to court and force a 
cleanup. But in 34 hearings on pollution 
since January 1957, the Secretary has never 
done this. These hearings involved 24 States, 
2 interstate agencies, 470 industrial estab- 
lishments, and 450 communities in voluntary 
agreements to clean streams. 

But, at least, a start has been made. 
Thirty-five States now have water quality 
control boards. 


Mansfield’s Warning to Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
most interesting to note, according to 
the report by Doris Fleeson, columnist 
for the Washington Star, that the ma- 
jority leader in the Senate apparently 
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realizes now the looseness with which 
many of the administration’s bills have 
been forced through the Congress. A 
similar view was expressed by Senator 
Risicorr in a television interview on 
the “Today” program over NBC this 
morning. Doris Fleeson's article fol- 
lows: 
MANSFIELD’S WARNING TO JOHNSON 
(By Doris Fleeson) 

in a thoughtful speech to the final Demo- 
cratic caucus of the session, Majority Leader 
MIKE MANSFIELD of Montana issued a warn- 
ing to President Johnson and a summons to 
the Senate. 

The warning in brief was that the scope 
of achievements in the list 8 or 9 months 
makes any repetition of significant legisla- 
tion next year not only unlikely but in 
MANSFIELD’s Judgment undesirable. 

The summons called on every committce 
of the Senate next year to assume the task 
of overseeing the many new Federal ap- 
proaches to the Nation's problems. MANS- 
FIELD began it with the candid admission 
that the new legislation had “a number of 
gaps and any number of rough edges, over- 
extensions and overlaps.” 

These shortcomings, he insited, should be 
caught before they become solidified by 
repetition into the administrative practices 
of the departments and agencies. He said 
he would expect the cooperation of the ad- 
ministration but his emphasis was on the 
need for legislative initative. 

The extreme docility of Congress this year 
has been its most striking feature. Mem- 
bers growled about White House pressure, 
badly drafted and rising expendi- 
tures but took little action to translate their 
criticism into roadblocks. 

MANSFIELD is reminding them in a nice way 
that they did enact the legislation, knowing 
its faults, and that they have the power to 
apply remedies to the troubles that are now 
bound to show up. The amount of oversight 
exercised by Congress this year has been 
minimal, 

In the prevailing atmosphere of silence and 
conformity, Senators criticized one of their 
most distinguished colleagues for expressing 
his dissent from the policy of the United 
States in the Dominican Republic crisis. It 
is the Job of Chairman J. WILLIAM Furnier, 
of Arkansas, and members of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee to ascertain and 
weigh what goes on in that field. 

His committee held hearings but it became 
apparent to the chairman that as a commit- 
tee it was not ready to voice public doubts. 
His were deeply felt and he spoke them. 
Other Senators did not stop at disagreement 
with him, they questioned his right to speak- 

Senator MARGARET CHASE Smrrx, author of 
a famous declaration of conscience in the 
McCarthy era, brooded on this state of affairs 


dissent and said she admired him for refus- 
ing to become “a mental mute” for fear of 
majority criticism. 

The Maine Republican added her own de- 


tion next year. 
ion plain that it would be a favor to Jobn- 
son and to all Members up for reelection 
year if the present volume is reread and indi- 
cated corrections are made. 


The Faith of Freemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, last 
evening I was fortunate in being invited 
to attend a dinner given by the sovereign 
grand commander, the Supreme Council 
33d degree, Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, 
Southern Jurisdiction, at which J. Edgar 
Hoover, 33d degree, was presented the 
Grand Cross of Honor. In response, Mr. 
Hoover gave the principal address which, 
in my opinion, is one of the finest ad- 
dresses I have had the privilege of listen- 
ing to on the subject of national security. 
It should be given the widest possible 
circulation. 

The entire address follows: 

THE FAITH oF FREEMEN 


(Remarks of J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, before the 
Supreme Council, 33d degree of the Ancient 
and Acepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, 
Southern Jurisdiction, USA, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 19, 1965) 

This is the proudest moment of my 45 
years’ membership in the Masonic Order. To 
receive the Grand Cross of the Scottish Rite 
is an honor which I shall cherish always. 
This award is made all the more meaningful 
by the high respect which nry 
commands in the minds of all who have felt 
its wholesome influence and observed its 
good works. 

The strong virtues of the Masonic move- 
ment are indelibly etched in every chapter 
of our Nation’s history. Masons helped to 
carye our country's early settlements out of a 
hostile wilderness that was Colonial America, 
They added vital fuel to the fires of freedom 
Which burned so intensely from Boston to 
Savannah some two centuries ago. They 
stood prominent among the bold colonists 
who affixed their signatures to the Declara- 
tion of Independence in 1776 and, 11 years 
later, to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

George Washington, the father or our 
country, was a Master Mason—a statesman 
of greatest courage and dedication who en- 
visioned America as a land where men of all 
creeds might live together and worship to- 
gether in freedom under God. 

The brave patriots who served under Gen- 
eral Washington at Valley Forge—and their 
latter-day counterparts at San Juan Hill, 
Belleau Wood, Corregidor, the Yalu Valley— 
made grave sacrifices that liberty and jus- 
tice might prevail. They fought then—as 
Americans stand prepared to fight today— 
to uphold a cause which draws its greatest 
Strength from an abiding faith in man's 
ability to guide his own destiny with the 
help of God. 

Today, our priceless heritage of freedom 
is under relentless attack both at home and 
abroad. In the jungles and rice fields of 
southeast Asia, Americans in uniform main- 
tain a constant vigil against the Communist 
hordes of a modern-day Genghis Khan to 
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whom no commodity is cheaper than human 
life. 

In Europe and the Near East, our country’s 
patience and determination are constantly 
strained by the taunts and provocations of 
Iron Curtain slave masters who talk of 
peace while clandestinely plotting to spread 
their godless creed of utopia-in-chains. 

Throughout Central and South America, 
we have had to erect guard posts of freedom 
against the sinister efforts of Communist 
henchmen to spread the malignant cancer 
of Marxism across the Western Hemisphere. 
Not only have we seen the results of their 
treachery in Cuba, but the Dominican Re- 
public could be a Marxist satellite today were 
it not for the fast action taken by a cour- 
ageous President and alert Americans to 
thwart a Communist takeover there earlier 
this year. 

Communism is a vast international con- 
splracy which today dominates one-third of 
the earth’s people. Here, in our own coun- 
try, that conspiracy Is represented by the 
Communist Party, USA, a bold and defiant 
band of anti-American turncoats whose op- 
erations are directed and controlled by the 
Kremlin in Moscow. 

The Communists profess to be a legitimate 
political organization. This Is not so. Ac- 
tually, the party constitutes a foreign out- 
post on America’s shores. Its members— 
knowingly, deliberately and willingly—are 
active tools of the Soviet Union. 

Witness, for example, the programs which 
occupy the primary attention of Communist 
Party members in this country: withdrawal 
of American support from South Vietnam; 
noninterference with Communist terrorists 
in Santo Domingo; appeasement in all deal- 
ings with members of the Marxist world. 

The Communists speak of peace, but peace 
at an exorbitant and heart-rending price— 
submission to Communist domination. 
Prom 50 years of dealings with the Stalins, 
the Khrushehevs, the Brezhnevs, the Castros, 
the Mao Tse-tungs, this bitter lesson has 
been learned by the freedom-loving peoples 
of the world. 

Yet, in country after country, there still 
Temain the legions of uninformed, misin- 
formed and politically naive who are the 
noncommunist dupes and fellow travelers 
whom the Communists rely upon to carry 
forward their programs for world domina- 
tion, 

We find these dupes in shocking abundance 
here in our own United States where Gus 
Hall, the Moscow-trained General Secretary 
of the Communist Party, USA, boasted to 
newsmen last fall that there are approxi- 
mately 100,000 Americans within the party's 
influence, About 10 percent of them, he 
said, are dues-paying members. The re- 
mainder he described as close sympathizers. 

These sympathizers include growing num- 
bers of young people—because the major tar- 
get of Communist propaganda and exploita- 
tion in the United States today is the 
Nation’s youth, 

Standing in the forefront of the Com- 
munist campaign to confuse the minds, dis- 
tort the thinking, and win the support of our 
young people is the DuBois Clubs of Amer- 
ica—an Illegitimate spawn conceived by the 
Communist Party and nurtured by a trusted 
band of youthful adherents to the cause of 
world Marxism. 

Leaders of the DuBois Clubs of America 
were prominent among the Communists who 
attended a special youth leadership school 


sponsored by the party last June to prepare 
for a stepped-up campaign of recruitment 
and agitation among youth. Already, this 
fall, there are signs that these training ses- 
sions have begun to bear fruit—in the form 
of defiant protests against law and authority. 

Today, as never before, the Communists are 
confident of their ability to win recruits 
among this country's youth. That is why the 
party has placed such intense emphasis upon 
its campus speech program—a program that 
has seen skilled hucksters of atheism and 
treason appear at scores of colleges and uni- 
versities from New York to California, with- 
out objection by the authorities of those in- 
stitutions of higher learning and often with 
positive encouragement by members of the 
faculties of such universities. 

What do these party spokesmen have to 
Says to our young people? In the State of 
Washington, one Communist speaker loudly 
condemned the United States for its actions 
in helping to defend the cause of freedom in 


the Far East. He charged his audience that 


it was their duty to demand immediate 
withdrawal of American troops from Viet- 
nam. 

In Missouri, another party functionary 
told a group of students that the United 
States is the “most hated country” in the 
world. 

And in Rhode Island, a third Communist 
explained that the wall of Berlin had been 
bullt to hold back undesirables from the 
West who were infiltrating East Germany. 

The Communist movement, Communist 
regimes, and those who knowingly support 
them are really ultrareactionary. They are 
the worst enemies of freedom and social 
justice. 

Our university professors and students 
would serve their country and professions 


against the Communist drive to dominate 
the world and impose on mankind the Soviet 
system of tyranny. 

It is one of the glaring contradictions of 
our day that the same Communist spokes- 
men who are so glib-tongued in their ap- 
pearances before groups of college students 
immediately lose thelr voices when placed 
under oath in a court of law or before a com- 
mittee of Congress. They always take refuge 
behind the fifth amendment. Our moral at- 
mosphere would be better if they knew as 
much about the Ten Commandments as they 
do about the fifth amendment. 

Communists refuse to testify at any pro- 
ceeding where they are subject to fines and 
imprisonment for deliberate lies and distor- 
tions. In the dark world of communism, 
there is no room for truth, just as there is 
no place for freedom and decency and God. 

In their campaign to weaken and destroy 
the cause of democracy, the Communists 
actually are receiving invaluable ald from 
far too many intended victims, 

I refer to the pseudoliberals of the ex- 
treme left, as well as the misguided zealots 
O: the ultraright—modern-day Don Quixotes 
who mistakenly fight the transparent shad- 
ows of imaginary enemies rather than mect 
the challenge of the real and awesome prob- 
lems confronting our beloved United States. 

I refer to the Ku Klux Klan and other 
hatemongers, regardless of their color or 
creed, who practice a doctrine of intolerance, 
bigotry, and intimidation toward their fel- 
low man. 
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I refer to the unkempt characters of pll- 
able minds and persuasion who eagerly at- 
tach themselves to any “cause” which runs 
counter to convention—and to the morally 
corrupt opportunists who flagrantly exploit 
their naive enthusiasm and credulity for 
self-serving purposes. 

I refer also to the highly vocal rabble 
rousers of dubious stability and motivation 
who encourage defiance of the law by coun- 
seling cynicism and disrespect toward fam- 
ily, law and order, and all forms of authority. 

“Civil disobedience,” a seditious slogan of 
gross irresponsibility, has captured the im- 
agination of citizens who are morally, men- 
tally, and emotionally immature. It has been 
spread at street corner rallies by those who 
would use it as an avenue to personal power 
and prestige. And it has been spread in the 
false guise of academic freedom in the halls 
of public and private institutions that have 
emotional, and often obscene, 
harangues against morality and reason. 
What they really seek is license—not free- 
dom, 

I am greatly concerned that certain racial 
leaders are doing the civil rights movement 
a great disservice by suggesting that citizens 
need only obey the laws with which they 
agree. Such an attitude breeds disrespect 
for the law and even civil disorder and riot- 
ing. The citizen has no latitude as to what 
laws he must obey, If he feels a law is wrong 
or unjust, he has recourse to established con- 
stitutional procedures to have it changed 

his legally elected representatives. 

It is reprehensible for any person to select 
those laws he will obey and those he will 
ignore. Such defiance is a form of anarchy. 
It is shameful and disgraceful for persons in 
high authority to condone or urge the break- 
ing of established laws. 

I have also become increasingly concerned 
about the influence wielded upon the im- 
pressionable minds of our youth by some 
so-called educators—such as the college pro- 
fessor who reportedly urged a group of stu- 
dents at the University of California to burn 
their draft cards, refuse to pay income taxes 
and, if necessary, go to jail for their actions. 

Civil disobedience is not, and must not 
become, an accepted norm of behavior in a 
society of freemen. It leads to anarchy— 
and preempts all possibility of rational dis- 
cussion or appeal. 

No longer can respectable citizens com- 
placently stand by while celebrity status is 
accorded those sick minds and corrupt souls 
who tamper with and ridicule our orderly 
processes of government under law. 

We must choose between law and anarchy; 
freedom and chaos. 

Is America as a nation being swept by an 
epidemic of spiritual malnutrition? I fer- 
vently hope not; but the danger signs are 
all too clear. I fear that the public may be 
coming to accept widespread lawlessness as 
an unavoidable adjunct to our way of life. 

What has happened to the civic pride, the 
righteous Indignation, of otherwise respect- 
able citizens who turn their backs on help- 
less victims of beatings, robberies and sex 
crimes? The incredibility indifferent atti- 
tude of these people is exacting a heavy toll. 
It has helped to turn the streets and parks 
of many cities into virtual jungles of fear— 
where, according to a recent survey, nearly 
one-half of the residents are afraid to walk 
alone at night. 

Despite the continuing efforts of some self- 
professed experts to minimize the crime 
problem, the undeniable fact remains that 
crime is increasing—in both numbers and 
intensity—at an alarming rate. It ts grow- 
ing six times as fast as our expanding pop- 
ulation, 

Last year, more than 2,600,000 serious of- 
fenses were reported to law enforcement 
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agencies throughout the United States. 
This is the largest total on record. It means 
that more Americans felt the ravages of 
crime last year than ever before. 

Today, the onslaught continues—with five 
serious offenses being recorded every min- 
ute—there is a vicious crime of violence—a 
murder, forcible rape or assault to kill— 
every 244 minutes; a robbery each 5 min- 
utes; a burglary every 28 seconds; and 52 
automobiles are stolen every hour. 

These figures are based on facts—unlike 
the illogical and inane criticism which has 
been voiced by that peculiar clique of so- 
ciologists and criminologists who are appar- 
ently suffering armchair fatigue. These im- 
practical theorists who attempt to define 
away our crime problem should step from 
their paper castles into the world of reality. 

No one is more keenly aware of, or more 
deeply concerned with, the ravages of crime 
than the President of the United States. 
Last month, in signing the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Act—a bili designed to help 
strengthen the delicate machinery of justice 
in this country—he declared, “The control 
of crime is a major target of this admin- 
istration.” 

The President has appointed a special 
Commission on Law Enforcement and the 
Administration of Justice to look into and 
seek answers for the problems of crime con- 
trol. He has the support of every responsi- 
ble law enforcement official in this vital 
undertaking. 

There is an urgent need today for realistic 
thought and realistic action in meeting the 
challenge of crime and immorality. This is 
especially true in the critical area of youthful 
criminality—where society has too long been 
asked to endure gross abuses of public and 
private trust by shallow-minded juvenile 
authorities. 

The true meaning and intent of our great 
national holidays have been defiled by bands 
of defiant youths such as the arrogant young 
hoodlums who turned the Fourth of July 
this year into a nightmare of terror and de- 
struction at resort communities in Ohio, 
Missouri, Iowa, and New York, Reports that 
participants in these orgies of lawlessness 
were being released after payment of small 
fines caused one great newspaper to observe, 
“About all that such slaps on the wrist will 
do is bring them out in force against next 
year. What they need, and what they ought 
W 1 

er dangerous young hoodlums are 
eee ee to develop an attitude of “I can 
get away with anything—I'm a juvenile,” 
society suffers and justice becomes a mean- 
ingless expression. Parental neglect, exces- 
sive weakness, categorical leniency, destroy 
respect for the law and for those charged 
with its enforcement. 

In complaining last year of what it termed 
“turnstile justice,” a major newspaper in 
New York demanded, it's time that the 
public was told just why so many young 
criminals and terrorists are passed through 
this turnstile and sent back to the streets to 
kill, rape, rob, and assault the innocent.” 

Exaggerated charges? Not in the least. 
From 1960 through 1964, no less than 225 
police officers were killed in line of duty. 
Nearly one-third of the hoodlums arrested 
in connection with these murders were on 
parole or probation when the killings 
occurred 


The lives of six of these officers were 
claimed by criminals who had been paroled 
for a prior murder. Eleven lives were taken 
by offenders who had been paroled after 
confinement for felonious assault; and 32 
of these officers were killed by paroled rob- 
bers. 

We recently completed an examination of 
the records of nearly 93,000 criminals who 
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were arrested in 1963 and 1964. This dis- 
closed that 76 percent—more than three- 
quarters—had been arrested on at least one 
previous occasion. Over one-half of them 
had ‘received lenient treatment, including 
parole, probation, and suspended sentences, 
at some point in their criminal careers-—and 
these criminals recorded an average of more 
than three additional arrests after their 
first encounter with the school of soft jus- 
tice and official leniency. 

Forty-one years ago, an experienced attor- 
ney and jurist in New York issued the strong 
warning: “It is not the criminals, actual 
or potential, that need a neuropathic hos- 
pital. It is the people who slobber over them 
In an effort to find excuses for their crime. 
The demand of the hour in America, above 
all other countries, is for Jurors with con- 
science, judges with courage, and prisons 
which are neither country clubs nor health 
resorts.” 

The same demands of the hour continue 
to exist today, Tragically, the atmosphere 
of many courtrooms is still polluted by some 
jurors who deliberately close their minds to 
the evidence before them. Too many of our 
judges seek out technicalities rather than 
guilt or innocence. A trial should truly rep- 
resent an enlightened search for truth so 
that deception, surprise, technicalities, and 
delay will be obliterated. The jousting in 
legal mumbo-jumbo resorted to by too many 
of our Judges makes a farce of our judicial 
system. 

But even if he shduld be convicted, the 
criminal knows that regardless of his past 
record there is steadily increasing hope for 
a suspended or a probationary sentence or 
an early release on parole. 

The decent people in all sections of the 
country—East, West, North, and South— 
have suffered too long at the hands of ter- 
rorists set free with little more than a pre- 
text of impartial consideration of their guilt. 


They have tired of the street brawl tactics 
displayed by those lawyers—criminal who 
employ any means the courts will tolerate to 
defeat the interests of justice. 

They are losing patience with systems of 
parole and probation that are little more 
than conveyor belts from our prisons and 
court chambers back to the underworld. 

And they have become nauseated by the 
irresponsible actions of other “sometime” 
Americans such as those fair-weather 
patriots who eagerly grasp every right and 
privilege which our country guarantees its 
inhabitants—while ignoring the duties and 
obligations that citizenship necessarily en- 
tails. 

Those who seek equal rights under the 
law should be taught to assume equal re- 
sponsibility before the law. Certainly, civil 
rights and individual dignity have their vital 
place in life, but what about the common 
good and the law and order that preserve 
us all from lapsing back into the jungle? 

We must have a world ruled by law. I 
am not one of those who believe in adding 
a great many more laws. The crux of the 
problem is that we do not observe the laws 
we already have; nor is the spirit of these 
laws interpreted by our courts to give equal 
Justice to the criminal and to law-abiding 
citizens who are the victims of the savagery 
perpetrated on our streets and highways. 

During my early years, a strong and last- 
ing impression was made on my life by a 
schoolteacher who told our class one day that, 
in order to recelve passing grades and qualify 
for graduation, each of us would have to 
master the “three R's” of reading, writing 
and arithmetic. “But,” she continued, "I 
hope you learn far more than that in my 
classroom because, in order to achieve true 
happiness and success in life, you will have 
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to master an additional set of ‘R's,’ the ‘three 
R’s' of Americanism—reason, respect, and 
responsibility.” 

Then she added, “You will also find that 
there is a fourth R which is sacred to Amer- 
ica. It is religion.” 

Today, there is a most urgent need for 
Americans to rededicate themselves to the 
strong moral principles upon which our Na- 
tion was founded. 

As Ralph Waldo Emerson said, “The true 
test of civilization is not the census, nor the 
size of cities, nor the crops—no, but the 
kind of man the country turns out.” 

Faith dominated the atmosphere at Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia where the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution were framed. 

Faith is our mainstay in the ideological 
struggle now raging between the camps of 
godless communism and human freedom. 

And faith remains our strongest bulwark 
against the criminal and subyersive enemies 
who would destroy our priceless heritage of 
liberty and justice for all. But faith without 
work will be of no avall-there must be 
unity of purpose. 

America will continue to progress in dig- 
nity and freedom so long as our people 
cherish liberty and justice and truth and 
honor God. 

Faith in God. That Is the fortress of free 
men. 


Trumbull Airman Saves United States 
$99,380 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent issue of the Bridgeport Post, car- 
ried a story on the remarkable invention 
of a Trumbull, Conn., airman and his 
civilian coworker who saved the United 
States nearly $100,000 through their 
initiative and ingenuity. The outstand- 
ing achievement of this youth in uniform 
is in refreshing contrast to the recent 
misguided demonstrations of certain U.S. 
Students against the established foreign 
Policy of our Nation, and I am sure that 
it will be of interest to all of the 
Members of this House: 

Enns 4 Years or SERVICE WITH PRAISE— 
TRUMBULL AmMAN’S $100 INVENTION SAVES 
UnrreD States $99,900 
A Trumbull airman and a civilian coworker 

Sayed the U.S. Air Force $99,900 by bullding 

(for $100) a device an electronics firm wanted 

$100,000 to make. 

Airman 10 John A. Eiby, of 147 
Church Hill Road, and his partner did the 
job in 2 months, 4 months faster than the 
electronics firm said it would take to develop 
the gadget to help track space vehicles re- 
entering the earth's atmosphere. 

Airman Elby is the son of Lauritz C. Elby, 
district commercial manager for the South- 
em New England Telephone company, and 
Mrs. Eiby. He is a graduate of Bassick High 
School and has an associate degree from 
Wentworth Institute in Boston. 

He served in the Air Force 4 years until his 
discharge yesterday. 
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He is due home on Tuesday and he and his 
wife, the former Barbara Corwell of Trum- 
bull, will make their home in this area. 

The Associated Press reported from Dayton, 
Ohio, that the civilian, Percy Branscom, won 
a $1,000 suggestion award. An Alr Force 
spokesman said the $1,000 bonus was based 
on a saving of $99,900. 

Servicemen aren't eligible for such bonuses. 
Eiby was named “Airman of the Month” at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton. 
That got him a 3-day pass and $45. 

Eiby isn't quitting the Air Force because 
he didn't get a bonus. 

He wants to return to school to complete 


-an engineering degree—he has 2 years of col- 


lege already—and start a career in civilian 
electronics. He already has an engineering 
job with a Connecticut firm, 

Elby spent 3 years here as an engineering 
and scientific aide, military terminology for 
sort of an electronics mechanic, 

Eiby said he and Branscom, a civillan spe- 
clalist in camera and electronic systems, 
worked together to develop the target desig- 
nator system used in an airplane which 
tracks re-entering space vehicles so other in- 
struments can measure the heat they give 
off. 

They started, he said, with the “idea we're 
going to save Uncle Sam some money.” But 
he said they didn't know at the time a com- 
pany had bid $100,000 to do the job. ` 

Eiby and Branscom got permission to try 
their idea primarily because the Aeronauti- 
cal Systems Division here wanted the device 
sooner than the civilian company said it 
could do the job. 

They were told, “If you can prove you can 
do it, go ahead.“ Elby recalled. They built a 
working model in a few days and got per- 
mission to continue development, 

Their device spotlights a blip on a radar- 
type screen. The problem had been, Elby 
said, that the tracking equipment would lock 
onto a blip, but the operator couldn't tell 
whether it had fixed on the re-entering ve- 
hicle or some other object. 

Their gadget puts an electronio circle 
around the blip the equipment locks on. If 
it's locked onto the wrong object, the opera- 
tor punches a button and the equipment 
changes to another object. It has worked 
well in various missions, he said. 

Elby has been with the tracking project 
since it started. But, he said, “I've never 
really operated this modification we put on.” 


Firearms Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, again this 
year, committees in both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives considered 
so-called antigun legislation to place re- 
strictions on the sale of firearms. And 
again this year, at last, these proposals 
generated a great deal of public opposi- 
tion. In my office alone, more than 7,000 
letters and postcards were received, most 
of them asking that this legislation be 
defeated. 

Mr. President, supporters of this legis- 
lation assume that the requirement of 
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legal notification will successfully keep 
firearms from the hands of those intend- 
ing to use them for illegal purposes. 
Clearly, this is a worthy goal, and the 
abuses of this goal are grave indeed. 
Opponents, however, question whether 
those who seek firearms with the intent 
of violating the law will nevertheless 
honor a law which requires the notifica- 
tion of purchase. They argue that anti- 
gun legislation, if enacted, will have its 
impact only on those sportsmen and 
other law-abiding citizens who seek fire- 
arms for recreational and other legal 
purposes. 

To shed some light on this question, I 
asked the Department of Defense, earlier 
this year, to prepare a compilation of 
firearms stolen from Active and Reserve 
installations of the U.S. Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Air Force for each 
of the years, 1954 through 1964. Cer- 
tainly, there are no more stringent regu- 
lations covering the control of firearms 
than those put into effect by the military 
and, for this reason, I thought this in- 
formation would be particularly helpful. 

Because of the extensive research re- 
quired, this report could not be obtained 
in time to be made a part of the record 
for hearings conducted in this session by 
the Judiciary Committee’s Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Delinquency. Nevertheless, 
I feel that this information should be 
brought to the attention of Congress and 
therefore, I ask that the report I have re- 
ceived, together with the covering letter 
from the Department of Defense ex- 
plaining the method of research, be made 
a part of this Recorp at this point. 


There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
as follows: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., August 3, 1965. 
Hon. Hucn Scorr, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator Scorr: As the Director of 
Legislative Liaison advised you in his letter 
of July 30, 1965, the military services, at the 
request of this Office have been endeavoring 
to obtain and collate the information re- 
quested in your Ictter of July 21, 1965, con- 
cerning thefts of firearms at military instal- 
lations. 

Pursuant to your request, every possible ef- 
fort was made by the military services to be 
responsive. Unfortunately, the Departments 
of the Army and the Alr Force were unsuc- 
cessful in retrieving data back to 1954. The 
Army records for the years 1954 through 1957 
have been destroyed in accordance with pre- 
scribed Army regulations. In the case of the 
Alr Force, their policy is to maintain records 
of this type for a 2-year period only; there- 
fore, they have no data prior to 1963. 

Despite these Army and Air Force limita- 
tions on retention of files, an effort has been 
made to reconstruct past records. The Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, the Air Force 
Office of Special Investigation, and other in- 
ternal sources, were requested to review their 
records and determine whether they could 
reconstruct from available records and pre- 
viously submitted reports the information 
desired. No information not already avail- 
able to the Army or Alr Force was developed. 
Such data as we have been able to obtain 
through these exhaustive efforts are set forth 
in the enclosure, 
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In your review of the statistics contained 
in this enclosure, it should be borne in mind 
that the data includes firearm losses that 
have occurred at all active military installa- 
tions within the continental United States 
and overseas, and at all military Reserves 
and National Guard installations. 

I am sure you can appreciate that many of 
the firearms reported lost are subsequently 
recovered. As an example, the Army re- 
covered from their total losses from 1958 
through 1964, the following: 


Firearms lost as a result of robberies, burglaries, and other thefts at mililary Active and Reserve installations in CONUS and overseas 
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5 Recovered | Percent 
recovered 
i —— 1,165 413 35 
— | fs| & 
Machineguns_. —— 29 311 38 


Fe sti sa eee ee e 
oe du des 29 recovered from losses reported prior to 
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Although we do not have the recovery re- 


the same rate of recovery, inasmuch as all 
the military services follow the same basic 
investigative procedures. 

It is regretted that more detailed and 
complete data are not available. 

Sincerely, 
Pau. H. RILEY, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Materiel Requirements). 


1 As of August 194. 
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Congressman McCarthy Reports on Ist 
Session, 89th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD 


D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to make a report to 
the men and women I represent in the 
39th Congressional District of New York. 
It covers the activities of the Congress in 
general, and of their Congressman in 
particular, during the ist session of the 
89th Congress of the United States of 
America. 

It could be that I see the accomplish- 
ments of this session of Congress 
through prisms made out of my own spe- 
cial interests, but it seems to me that its 
most notable advances have been in the 
fields of conservation and education. 

CONSERVATION 

From the beginning, we have been a 
people of the out-of-doors. The Bible 
told us: “Speak to the earth and it shall 
teach thee.” 


It was Gifford Pinchot who emphasized 
that the cause of conservation would 
eventually fail unless every generation of 
Americans made a conservation commit- 
ment to the future. 

This Congress has written a notable 
record of conservation: It has acted to 
control the waste products of an age of 
effluence, to clean the air we breathe, the 
water we drink, to preserve our soil and 
wildlife, to rescue our cities from decay, 
to provide more parks and open spaces. 

It passed the highway beauty bill 
which will enable the Nation to closet the 
skeletons of discarded cars which today 
litter our countryside, to control the 
proliferating signs which block the view 
of our fields, streams, lakes and hills, to 
landscape our highways and enhance 
their scenic beauty. 

More and more, we are becoming an 
urban Nation. But far too many city 
dwellers have been denied the chance to 
know the birthright of their forbears. We 
must act to preserve what we now have. 
Otherwise, many of our children will be 
denied the enriching contact with nature 
such has been so much a part of our past 
and is so necessary to the human spirit. 
In being cut off from nature lies the 
danger of man’s isolation from his fel- 
lowmen and from his Creator. We are 


the creatures of our environment. If it 
becomes sordid, the dignity of the hu- 
man spirit and the deepest of our values 
become imperiled. 

As automation takes more and more 
of the jobs of men, we are going to find 
the workweek further reduced. And we 
are going to find people wondering what 
they should do. We should make it pos- 
sible for them to get in their cars, escape 
from the cities, and see green grass and 
the other rich resources of our land. 

Our highways should have open win- 
dows so that Americans can see and en- 
joy their land. 

Passage of the highway beauty bill 
signified more than the preservation and 
restoration of scenic areas we know and 
love. It accented our determination to 
elevate the quality of the American en- 
vironment. 

EDUCATION 

While this Congress made great 
strides in the conservation and devel- 
opment of the Nation’s natural re- 
sources, it moved boldly ahead to develop 
our most precious resource, our children. 

The importance of education today in 
the United States is illustrated by the 
fact that this fall 25 percent of the en- 
tire population of the United States is 
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in school. Just think, one quarter of 
the American people are now in school. 

The twin thrusts of modern technol- 
ogy and automation have made an edu- 
cation an absolute essential to upward 
progress and gainful employment in our 
society. Recognizing this, the 89th 
Congress moved dramatically to accel- 
erate our commitment to education by: 

Passing the Nation’s first general Fed- 
eral assistance to primary and secondary 
schools. 

Providing the first Federal college 
scholarships program and authorizing 
an expanded 5-year program to assist 
colleges and universities. 

Creating a National Foundation on the 
Arts and Humanities to foster progress 
in art, music, films, and the theater. 

Extending and expanding the man- 
power training program to assist the 
unemployed to learn new skills to qual- 
ify them for jobs. 

Developing a new program to provide 
Federal loan insurance to high school 
graduates to help finance their tuition 
at business, trade, technical and other 
vocational schools. 

Other significant legislation was 
passed by this Congress in these areas: 

MEDICINE 


Medical care and social security 
amendments: Provides hospitalization, 
surgical, and nursing home care for per- 
sons 65 years and older, financed 
through the social security system; in- 
creases social security benefits as of last 
January 1. 

Regional medical centers: Authorizes 
a 3-year program of Federal grants to 
Plan and develop a series of regional 
medical programs to fight heart disease, 
cancer and stroke. 

Health professions education: Extends 
and expands program of construction 
grants to medical, dental and other sim- 
ilar educational institutions; establishes 
new program of scholarship grants for 
needy students, increases student loan 
program. 

Mental health services: Provides for 
initial staffing grants for personnel 
Serving in community mental health 
centers. 

MILITARY AND FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Military pay increase: Provides an 
average 10.4 percent pay increase for 
some 4.2 million uniformed personnel of 
the Armed Forces, effective September 
1, 1965—2.7 million on active duty, 1 
million reservists, 500,000 retired. 

Retired Government employees: Pro- 
vides for cost-of-living increases in 
annuities to retired employees of Federal 
Government. 

Post Office employees: Salary increases 
and overtime allowances for postal and 
other Federal employees. 

TAX CUT 


Excise tax reduction: Provides excise 
tax cuts totaling $4.7 billion on various 
consumer items such as appliances, tele- 
Phone service, autos, and so forth; elimi- 
nates most Federal excises by 1969. 

RAPID TRANSIT 

High-speed rapid transit: Authorizes 
3-year program of reasearch and demon- 
Stration projects for development of 
. intercity railroad transpor- 

on. 
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IMMIGRATION REFORM 


Immigration Act amendments: Abol- 
ishes “national origins” quota system 
over 3-year period; establishes a 170,000 
annual limit on immigrants, special pref- 
erences given to relatives of American 
citizens. 

WAR ON POVERTY 

Economic opportunity program: In- 
creases authorization for antipoverty 
program with the accent on education, 
makes other improvements in the opera- 
tion of various parts of the war on 
poverty. 

MODERNIZING CONGRESS_ 

Rules and reorganization: The 89th 
amended the rules of the House to ex- 
pedite consideration of legislation and 
created a joint committee to study the 
organization and operation of Congress 
and to make recommendations to im- 
prove and streamline the work of Con- 
gress. 

PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 

Presidential continuity: Adopted pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution to 
establish procedure to permit Vice Presi- 
dent to become Acting President if the 
President is unable to perform his duties; 
provides for filling the vacancy of the 
office of Vice President. 

SUBURBAN GROWTH 


New water and sewer lines: Set up a 
new program to provide Federal funds to 
cover 50 percent of the cost of new sewer 
and waterlines. 

HUMAN RIGHTS 


Voting rights: Strengthens machinery 
for guaranteeing right to vote to all citi- 
zens by prohibiting literacy tests; pro- 
vides for Federal registrars in States 
where less than 50 percent of potential 
voters are registered or voted. 

Other important new laws were writ- 
ten to assist farmers and older Ameri- 
cans, to fight juvenile delinquency and 
reduce the illegal use of dangerous drugs. 

While I generally supported President 
Johnson there were frequent occasions 
when I opposed measures advanced by 
the administration and/or the leader- 
ship in Congress. Among them: The 
controversial sugar bill; unfair business 
competition created by the Area Rede- 
velopment Administration; excessive Ag- 
riculture appropriations; rent supple- 
ments, and foreign aid to nations ship- 
ping to North Vietnam. 


VIETNAM 


Withdrawal from Vietnam is unthink- 
able. Three administrations have 
pledged their support to South Vietnam. 
The people of South Vietnam have 
staked their lives on our solemn com- 
mitment to them. 

We should continue to make clear to 
North Vietnam, Communist China, and 
the Soviet Union that we are interested 
in dicussions leading to an honorable 
settlement of the conflict. We should 
pursue peace with the same intensity as 
our efforts in the military field. 

Until North Vietnam and Vietcong be- 
come convinced that a Communist mili- 
tary victory is impossible, we will con- 
tinue to aid South Vietnam. The ag- 
gressor need only stop his aggression and 
accept our often expressed offer for 
honorable negotiations toward a just and 
fair settlement. 
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The National Liberation Front, for 
many months, has been counting on pub- 
lic opinion in the United States to ac- 
complish what it has been unable to 
achieve by armed force: If it is misled 
into believing that we will falter, it is 
likely to hold out in the mistaken no- 
tion that it can achieve victory through 
U.S. withdrawal. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. The fastest course 
to peace is through U.S. strength and 
firmness. 

WATER POLLUTION 

The main thrust of my activities here 
has been directed toward the restoration 
of western New York’s greatest natural 
resource—Lake Erie. 
iy have taken these steps to accomplish 


Cosponsored the Clean Water Act of 
1965 which provides for an eccelerated 
attack on water pollution. 

Successfully amended the bill to chan- 
nel an extra $100,000,000 into the ef- 
fort—mainly in large States like New 
York. 

At the request of Senator ROBERT 
KENNEDY and me, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare held a 
Water Pollution Abatement Conference 
out of which emerged a firm plan for 
ending the pollution of the lake by Jan- 
uary 1, 1969. 

Introduced a bill to give tax incentives 
to industries that must install expensive 
pollution abatement equipment. 

Introduced legislation calling for the 
drafting of a joint United States-Ca- 
nadian plan to divert Hudson Bay-bound 
rivers into the Great Lakes to flush out 
pollutants, raise and control lake levels 
and provide for the increased water 
needs of New York City, Chicago, and 
cities in Ohio. 

HIGHLIGHT 

For me the highlight of the 89th’s first 
session came on Saturday, October 2, 
when President Johnson signed the 
Clean Water Act of 1965 in the White 
House. My 6-year-old son, Barry, and 
I were present and received pens the 
5 used to sign this important 

CONTRACTS AND PROJECTS 

During the Ist session of the 89th Con- 
gress, I was able to assist a number of 
our communities and industries in Erie 
County. 

Here are some of the locally initiated, 
federally aided or financed projects: 

Clarence: Main Street site selected for 
new post office. 

Marilla: Post Office Department study- 
— possibility of creating a central post 
office. 

Alden: Site selected for new post of- 
fice; $32,194 aid to schools under new 
Elementary and Secondary Federal 
School Act. 

Orchard Park: Planning started on ob- 
oe 50 percent funds for new sewer 

es. 


Evans: Corps of Engineers survey of - 
Big Sister Creek flood control project; 
$42,000 planning advance for new water 
facilities. 

Brant: Corps of Engineers nearing 
completion of Cattauraugus Creek flood 
control planning. 

Hamburg: $75,000 grant for Federal 
share of new library; $97,822 grant for 
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Downtown Village urban renewal proj- 
ect. Frontier Central, $65,070 school aid. 

Lackawanna: $161,400 for new pump 
station and interceptor sewers; $1,037,- 
104 for Smokes Creek flood control. 

Lancaster: Conditional approval of 
$1,200,000 grant for downtown urban re- 
newal project. Lancaster schools, $58,- 
125; Depew: $27,514 school aid. 

Amherst: $7,900,000 Minuteman con- 
tract for Sylvania electric products; Erie 
County Technical Institute $6,210 and 
Rosary Hill College $4,276 for work-study 
programs to permit students with lim- 
ited means to continue education. Am- 
herst Central High $31,240; Amherst Dis- 
trict 13, $19,090; Amherst 18, $19,378; 
Sweet Home, $46,341, school aid. 

West Seneca: West Seneca Central, 
$60,071 school aid. 

Newstead: Akron schools, $35,540, 
school aid. 

North Collins: 
Start grant. 

Boston: Post Office Department ex- 
ploring possibility of establishing a cen- 
tral post office for entire town. 

Cheektowaga: $54,000 planning ad- 
vane to stop flooding; $38,200 for study 
of new storm sewers; $200,000 for Army 
helicopter station keeping system, and 
$1.1 million for Navy helicopter telemetry 
systems, both to Sierra Research Corp.; 
$111,962 to Eirdair Structures, Inc., for 
air-supported structures, $5,430 to Villa 
Marie College for work-study program; 
$1.3 million contract for Cornell Aero- 
nautical Laboratory to continue work on 
the Nike-X missile defense system. 
Cheektowaga Central, $32,465; Sloan, 
$50,173; Maryvale, $64,476; Cleveland 
Hill, $47,774, school aid. 

Buffalo: State University of Buffalo, 
$105,640 for work-study program; $24,- 
166 for graduate training in family and 
child welfare; $75,000 study of means to 
keep shipping lanes ice free; $824,000 
modernization of the U.S. courthouse; 
$350,000 Buffalo Harbor operation and 
maintenance; $94,200 manpower retrain- 
ing grant; and Fleet of America, $291,393 
Defense supply contract for fabrication 
of bins, cabinets, and lockers. 

KEEPING IN TOUCH 

I have kept in touch with the people 
I represent through frequent trips home 
to the Niagara fronticr, through atten- 
tion to my mail and careful reading of 
all Erie County daily and weekly news- 
papers. In turn, I have endeavored to 
keep the citizens of western New York 
informed of my activities in their behalf 
through visits throughout the 39th dis- 
trict. And I want to thank the press, 
radio, and TV for the superb job they 
have done in reporting on my activities. 
Both the daily and weekly press, the 
radio and television stations in Erie 
County do an excellent job in report- 
ing on the activities of the Members of 
Congress from western New York. 

THE ECONOMY 

I think the Johnson administration has 
done a generally outstanding job in its 
management of the Nation’s fiscal and 
monetary affairs. The U.S. business 
boom is in its 56th month of unlimited 
expansion. The Nation’s output of goods 
and services in the third quarter of this 
year rose $11 billion to an annual rate 
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of $676.9 billion, mainly on the strength 
of a $7.8 billion increase in consumer 
spending spured by the recent excise tax 
cut. 

Reflecting this national prosperity, the 
Niagara frontier is experiencing a period 
of healthy economic growth. Unemploy- 
ment has dropped sharply and the aver- 
age weckly earnings of western New York 
production workers climbed to $126— 
sharply higher than the national average 
of $103. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Speaker, even though I see 
it several times daily I never fail 
to be moved by the sight of the gleam- 
ing white U.S. Capitol Building and its 
majestic dome. A glimpse of it sum- 
mons up in my mind a flashing panorama 
of patriots engaged in purposcful and 
important activity on behalf of the coun- 
try we all love. It is a very high hon- 
or to serve in the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States. It has been a source of deep 
satisfaction and worthwhile meaning for 
me to be a Member of the Ist session 
of the 89th Congress of the United States 
of America. 

These memorable words of Daniel 
Webster, etched in stone above your 
chair, Mr. Speaker, sum up my thoughts: 

Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institu- 
tions, promote all its great interests and see 
whether we also in our day and generation 
may not perform something worthy to be 
remembered. 


Enrico Fermi Post No. 1266, American 
Legion, Passes Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednescay, October 20, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 15, 1965, the members of the Enrico 
Fermi Post No. 1266 of the American 
Legion in Chicago, Ill., adopted a resolu- 
tion on law and order and the preserva- 
tion of inherent rights. 

At the request of Ramon D. Schaeffer, 
commander of the Enrico Fermi Post No. 
1266, I am inserting the resolution into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ON LAW AND ORDER AND THE 
PRESERVATION OF INHERENT RIGHTS PRE- 
SENTED BY THE ENRICO FERMI Post No. 1266 
Whereas the preamble to the constitution 

of the American Legion prescribes for God 

and country, we associate ourselves together 
for the following purposes and then satisfies 
further the purposes; and 

Whereas among others, one of those pur- 
poses is to maintain law and order; and 

Whereas the Enrico Fermi Post of the 
American Legion reiterates the American 
Legion’s purposes in advocating and object- 
ing to lawless groups, individuals who violate 
the laws of the State of Ilinols, the city of 
Chicago, and the United States of America 
and has demanded that law and order pre- 
vall; and 

Whereas the American Legion further rec- 
ognizes that, In the Judicial due process, in- 
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dividuals in official capacities disregard the 
inherent rights of individuals; and 

Whereas the Enrico Fermi Post No, 1266 
deplores the judicial tactics, trickery, and 
any and all other means which violate the 
individual rights guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Enrico 
Fermi Post No. 1266 of the Fifth District, 
First Division, Department of Tllinois, do 
hereby urge, through its membership and the 
entire citizenry of each congressonal area, 
that their respective Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States be urged to 
take notice and to enact legislation protect- 
ing the rights of individuals to the fullest 
extent that the law may provide, thereby 
circumventing the judicial trickery whch has 
become an interloper replacing the rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States of America to all citizens. 

This resolution was passed on the 15th day 
of July 1965. 

Ramon D. SCHAFTER, 
Post Commander. 
JOSEPH F. CONFORT, 
Post Adjutant. 


Patman Praises National Association of 
Retail Druggists Warning Them To Pro- 
tect the Interest of the Small Business- 
man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, my long- 
time and trusted colleague, the gentle- 
man from Texas, the Honorable WRIGHT 
Par Max, addressed the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists recently, prais- 
ing them as a public-minded trade asso- 
ciation representing 40,000 small busi- 
ness drugstore operators. 

The gentleman from Texas, who is 
chairman of our Banking and Currency 
Committee, on which I proudly serve, is 
and has been—and will continue to be— 
one of the great champions of the small 
businessman. His many years of diffi- 
cult, lonesome, yet persistent advocacy 
for what President Roosevelt called the 
“forgotten man” is a testament to his 
strength and character as a true public 
servant of all the people, A foe of 
monopoly and economic concentration, 
be it in banks or industry, and his forth- 
right advocacy of effective antitrust laws, 
Wricnr Patrman stands as one of the 
great Members of this body. 

The statement of the gentleman from 
Texas, following my remarks, is a fine 
outline of his philosophy. He warns 
small business to beware of the crowing 
concentrations in industry, reporting to 
them on the attempt and pressures of 
the big bankers to exempt bank mergers 
from the antitrust laws. 

Much has been made, Mr. Speaker, of 
our chairman's so-called filibuster effort 
to kill this bank merger bill. But I, for 
one, am grateful for the careful study 
that the hearings have brought to this 
complicated subject. These hearings 
were definitely needed, and I have prof- 
ited greatly from them. 
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Mr. Speaker, I include Chairman Par- 
Max's statement in the Recorp following 
my remarks: 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE WRIGHT PATMAN, 
REPRESENTATIVE, FIRST DISTRICT, STATE oF 
TEXAS TO THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
RETAIL Davecists, OCTOBFR 14, 1965 
I am delighted to address this great gath- 

ering of small businessmen. The National 

Association of Retail Druggists is, in my 

opinion, one of the really public-minded 

trade associations. 

This organization is unique in that all 
of its 40,000 members are small businessmen, 
representing enterprises which are part of the 
heart and the strength of America. 

I understand that the large chain-type 
drugstore operators are not eligible for mem- 
bership in your organization. This is strictly 
a small businessman’s organization. 

I congratulate the NARD for its fine work 
in many areas. I know that a number of 
good laws in the States and in the Congress 
would not be on the books if it were not for 
the hard work of your national organization. 

Of course, I am always pleased to be on 
the same platform with Willard B, Simmons, 
your executive secretary. As many of you 
know, Willard is my neighbor in Texarkana, 
Tex. Willard is one of our outstanding citi- 
zens and leaders in that part of the country, 
and I know he is doing an excellent job for 
NARD. I can tell you that he has a fine 
reputation with the Congress, 

I am accused of being a champion of the 
small businessman—sometimes in praise, 
and other times in derisive terms. I am also 
accused of being a bitter foe of monopoly 
and economic concentration. I am accused 
of being a foe of high interest and a sup- 
porter of the idea that the people ought to 
control their own money system. I plead 
gullty to all of these accusations. 

Admittedly, my positions on these issues 
evoke a variety of comment and opinion. 
There are powerful voices in this country 
who hold that Wricut Patman’s theories 
in favor of small business and 
monopoly are outdated. Certainly there are 
vocal and strong interests who deride 
Wariont PaTMAn’s ideas that the consumer 
should not pay unnecessarily high and bur- 
densome premiums for the use of money. 
These same interests promulgate the theory 
that Wricut Parman’s ideas on the mone- 
tary system are all wrong and that the sys- 
tem should belong to the bankers and only 
to the bankers. 

My opponents in these areas are indeed 
loud and powerful. I give them every right 
to their opinions, even those that come in 
the form of blatant self-interest appeals. 

But I tell you here today that a system 
which provides for the survival of the small 
businessman is not outdated. I say to you 
that the dangers of monopoly and’ overcon- 
centration of economic power are becoming 
greater, not lesser, dangers to the American 
Competitive system. 

This is why I was so happy to accept this 
invitation to address the 69th Annual Con- 
vention of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists. You people understand the dan- 
gers of monopoly and unrestricted concen- 
tration of economic forces, Your businesses 
came into being and survived because of the 
Success in curbing the big trusts and chàin- 
Store monopolies. Today, the Sherman Act, 
the Clayton Act, and the Robinson-Patman 
Act have as much meaning to your busi- 
Nesses as the day these laws were cnacted, 

I am deeply concerned about the grow- 
ing apathy about all of these laws which 
have meant so much in keeping the Ameri- 
Can economy on an even keel and in pro- 
tecting the legitimate rights of the small 
businessman. Many of these laws are today 
Under attack. Many of these attacks are 
subtle, behind-the-scenes efforts to erode 
Sections of the antimonopoly, antitrust 
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statutes. Some publications and editorial 
writers have spread the idea that all is well 
and that the move toward concentration of 
economic power has been forever stopped. 

This simply is not true. Pick up any news- 
paper and turn to the financial page. I will 
be surprised if you do not find two or three 
stories in every edition about some merger 
or consolidation. Corporate mergers are in- 
creasing by alarming rates in this country. 
Last year alone, there were 1,800 such merg- 
ers in manuafacturing industries. And let 
me give you this startling figure—between 
1950 and 1962, the 100 largest manufactur- 
ing corporations increased their share of the 
total assets of this industry from 38.6 to 45 
percent. Now there are an estimated 165,000 
different manufacturing corporations. One 
hundred of this number have almost 50 per- 
cent of the assets. The other half is divided 
by the remaining 164,900 manufacturing 

rations. 

The real danger of concentration of eco- 
nomic power is often lost in a mass of fig- 
ures and legal technicalities. It is much 
more than that. It is a threat to every citi- 
zen of this country. Without question, it 
is a threat to the type of businesses which 
you people operate. 

As the former head of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s Antitrust Division, Bill Orrick, said, 
“Concentration of economic power has always 
been regarded as a threat to our most im- 
portant social and political institutions.” 
And Mr, Orrick also made this significant 
comment while he was in office: “Perhaps 
most important of all, Congress’ dedication 
to antitrust goals as a means of preserving 
our way of life has always rested on its rec- 
ognition that concentration of industrial 
power may lead to the police state. Can 
anyone doubt that the prewar experiences of 
Germany, Japan, and Italy have proven the 
wisdom of this Nation's concern over con- 
centration of economic power?” 

The big corporations which dominate 
many fields are becoming more and more 
defiant about the antitrust laws. Their at- 
tacks on the validity of these laws are be- 
coming more widespread and vicious. They 
have mounted a campaign, I believe, to de- 
stroy or at least hamstring most of these 
laws. Only recently, some grocery chains 
argued in an antitrust case in this manner: 
“The antitrust officials are thinking nos- 
talgically of a bygone age of ‘Mom and Pop’ 
corner groceries.” Yes, many corporations 
are proceeding on the theory that the day 
of the small businessman is limited. I hope 
they are wrong. For the sake of the coun- 
try they must be wrong. You and your or- 
ganizations must prove them wrong. The 
small business is not something out of the 
horse-and-buggy era. It belongs to 20th 
Century America and it must continue. 

Just after World War II. when I was 
chairman of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee, I named the late Estes Kefauver 
chairman of a Special Subcommittee on Mo- 
nopoly. Mr. Kefauver turned out one of 
the finest reports ever produced in the 
House. I think this section bears rereading 
today: 

“Concentration is the very antithesis of 
the free enterprise system. It is a funda- 
mental principle in America that the public 
interest is best served by the maintenance 
of competition and the prevention of the 
evils of monopoly. 

“Economic concentration leads inevitably 
to the elimination of small business, the 
disappearance of competition, the fixing of 
prices, the restriction of production, and the 
creation of unemployment. It causes an 
uneconomic allocation of productive re- 
sources and prevents the full utilization of 
productive capacity, It obstructs adjust- 
ment to economic change and contributes 
to general industrial Instability. Concen- 
tration blocks the possibility of Improving 
the standard of living by failing fully to 
develop technological innovations. It at- 
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tempts to control and limit technical ex- 
perimentation and to withhold the benefits 
of increased production from workers and 
consumers, thus aggravating inequalities in 
the distribution of Income. Finally, con- 
centration of political power, with the re- 
sult that small groups of powerful interests 
control the State and National political life. 
Industrial concentration thus inevitably 
comes to be paralleled by the concentration 
of political power in the hands of a small 
but powerful minority. 

“Symptomatic of these evils of concen- 
tration are examples of the inflexibility of 
prices in concentrated industries, the de- 
liberate deterioration of quality standards, 
and the withholding of technological ad- 
vances from public use.” 

Nowhere is the growth of concentration 
more apparent than in the banking indus- 
try. And without question, concentration 
and monopoly in banking breeds concentra- 
tion and monopoly in other industries. 
Concentration is extremely high in banking 
today and is becoming more so. In the Na- 
tion as a whole, the 100 largest banks con- 
trol almost half of the total commercial 
banks’ assets and deposits; 10 banks out 
of a total 14,000 account for nearly 25 per- 
cent of the demand deposits in the country. 

Since 1950, there have been more than 
2,200 merger of banks. New York City has 
been the center of an almost fantastic wave 
of mergers. In the Nation's biggest city, the 
concentration has reached the point where 
five banks account for more than 70 percent 
of the bank business. New York City is the 
Nation’s largest financial center and the 
mergers in that city have wide repercussions 
throughout the country. Through inter- 
locking directors these giant merged banks 
control many industries. I am convinced 
that concentration in banking triggers rapid 
concentration in industry. President Wilson 
recognized this point when he wrote in the 
“New Freedom“: 

“A great industrial nation is controlled 
by its system of credit. Our system of credit 
is privately concentrated. The growth of the 
Nation, therefore, and all our activities are 
in the hands of a few men who, even if their 
action be honest and intended for the public 
interest, are necessarily concentrated upon 
the great undertakings in which their own 
money is involved and who necessarily, by 
the very reason of their own limitations, chill 
and check and destroy genuine economic 
freedom. This is the greatest question of all, 
and to this statesmen must address them- 
selves with an earnest determination to serve 
the long future and the true Liberties of 
men.” „ 

Senator Paul Douctas, of Dlinois, with 
whom I serve on the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, is a learned and highly respected 
economist. Recently, he had this to say on 
this relation between banking and other 
industries: 

“Now, I have talked with a great many 
people in Great Britain and a few in Canada, 
and their almost unanimous opinion is that 
the concentration of banking led to a con- 
centration of industry; that huge funds 
were accumulated, and the natural tend- 
ency of an investment official in a bank 
is to lend it out in large sums, too. It is 
easier to do.“ 

Senator Douctas is so right. The big bank, 
as the Senator notes, invariably prefers to 
deal with the big customer. In other words, 
big business. The loan officers of Morgan 
Guaranty Trust or Chase Manhattan Na- 
tional Bank would probably refuse to even 
consider a loan for a small independent drug- 
store operator, I am sure that they would 
much rather deal with a multimillion-dollar 
chain store enterprise. So, as sources of 
credit are eliminated through these mergers, 
your supply of credit dwindles. Small busi- 
ness is protected by a system that provides 
a multiplicity of financial institutions, 
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among which there is a high degree of 
competition. 

It is almost unbelievable that the Congress 
now has before it legislation which would 
grease the way to more and bigger mergers 
in banking. Undoubtedly, many of you 
have heard about these so-called bank mer- 
ger bills, which the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation has been attempting to ram through 
Congress this session. These measures are 
now pending before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, of which I am chairman. 

Earlier this year, a bill, S. 1698, was passed 
by the Senate on a voice vote after one of 
the briefest hearings of this session. We now 
have a variety of measures under considera- 
tion in the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. One of the more extreme measures 18 
being promoted by the 11 Republicans on the 
committee, and, THOMAS L. AsHiry, a Demo- 
crat from Toledo, Ohio. This bill, would, 
for all practical purposes, eliminate the ap- 
plication of the antitrust laws to any fu- 
ture bank mergers. It would also exempt 
three banks which are under current pros- 
ecution for antitrust violations. 

In one case, the Supreme Court has al- 
ready decided that the banks violated the 
law. In another case which would be ex- 


tion, the other 2,200 bank m 
have taken place since 1950 would be forever 
exempted from the antitrust laws. 

The pressure to pass a bank merger bill 
in 1965 has been some of the heaviest in the 
history of the U.S. Congress. The American 
Bankers Association and the big banks most 
affected by this legislation have pulled out 
all of the stops to gain this extreme, favored 
treatment from the Congress. These bills 
are blatant, private legislation for the benefit 
of a powerful and special few. 

I am personally convinced that Manu- 
facturers-Hanover Trust Co. of New York, 
the Nation’s fourth largest bank, is the num- 
ber one ringleader in this pressure campaign. 
In June of 1963, the Supreme Court ruled in 
the Philadelphia National Bank case that 
the antitrust laws did apply to the banking 
industry, despite the Bank Merger Act of 
1960. This decision removed all doubt about 
the antitrust application to banks, if in- 
deed any doubt existed. 

It is interesting that the banking industry 
did not come to Congress after the Supreme 
Court decision and ask for special exemption 
from the antitrust laws. No, it was not until 
April of this year that the banking industry 
sought to have a bill introduced. It is 
significant that the introduction of the bank 

"merger bill came less than 1 month after the 
US. district court decision in New York hold- 
ing Manufacturers-Hanover in violation of 
the law. 

When they stepped on the toes of the 
Nation’s fourth largest bank, the roar from 
Wall Street was heard in every congressional 
district. 

The lawyers for Manufacturers-Hanover 
obviously thought the Congress would bail 
them out. They did not even bother to file 
a motion for rehearing or appeal from the 
district court ruling. Instead, they came to 
Congress seeking special privileges in the 
form of the bank merger bill. 

These bank merger bills are bills for the 
big banks. Not once in 6 weeks of hearings, 
did I hear a witness explain how the bank 
merger bill would serve the public interest. 
It is antipublic interest and the banking 
industry knows this only too well. I hope 
that Congress realizes this before it is too 
late. 

Frankly, S. 1698 and the Ashley bill and 
other similar measures place us at a cross- 
roads in the efforts to control concentration 
in the banking industry. The proponents 
of this legislation encase it in nice-sounding 
legal and technical language. But it is an 
attack on the antitrust laws of the Nation. 
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It is a departure from the longstanding 
principle that competition is essential to the 
American economic system. It is a depar- 
ture from the idea that monopoly and con- 
centration and elimination of competition 
are the enemies of the consumer and small 
businessmen. 

This attack on the antitrust laws comes 
in the Nation’s most vulnerable economic 
area—banking, money, and credit. If this 
succeeds in the banking industry, then I 
predict that the opponents of the antitrust 
laws will move quickly in other areas of the 
economy. How will the Congress refuse 
exemptions to the big steel companies if it 
grants favors to the banking industry? How 
will the Congress turn away antitrust exemp- 
tions for the automobile manufacturers if 
Manufacturers-Hanover and other large 
banks are to receive this privilege? And 
can the Congress turn down exemptions for 
the chain drugstores and big drug manu- 
facturers if the banks win this battle against 
the antitrust laws? 

I cannot overemphasize my concern about 
what may well be the beginning of the end 
for major sections of our antitrust laws. 

My concern about the banking industry, 
of course, goes beyond the question of anti- 
trust. I am appalled by the failure of the 
so-called supervisory agencies to provide any 
kind of meaningful control over the activi- 
ties of this industry. 

Frankly, I believe there is great laxity in 
these agencies. I do not think they are doing 
their job of protecting the public. I include 
in this, the Federal Reserve Board, the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

When I talk about the banks, I do not 
mean to indict every bank and every banker. 
I firmly support the idea that banks must 
make a profit in our system. I recognize that 
there are many, many good banks and con- 
scientious bank executives. But these facts 
do not alter my concern over the domination 
of the banking industry by a handful of 
huge banks. These big banks actually work 
to the detriment of other financial institu- 
tions as well as the rest of the economy. 

‘The whole country, I believe, is appalled by 
the revelations of infiltration of banks by 
criminal elements. This infiltration is ex- 
tremely serious for bank depositors, stock- 
holders, FDIC insurance, and the general 
public. As you know, our Domestic Finance 
Subcommittee investigated this area earlier 
this year. This included a look at the 
Crown Savings Bank of Newport News, Va., 
which was closed a year ago. Our investiga- 
tion showed clearly that over $2 million of 
this bank's funds were used to finance and 
facilitate loan-sharking, gambling, numbers 
rackets, fraudulent money order sales, and 
passing of forged securities. This activity 
was carried on all down the east coast from 
New York to Georgia. 

This bank's situation is serious enough in 
itself, but such activities apparently exist in 
some other banks. During his appearance 
before our committee, Chairman K. A, Ran- 
dall of the FDIC admitted that at the present 
time, FDIC has 199 banks on its problem 
list with aggregate deposits of $1.829 billion. 

I am also appalled by the apparent coop- 
eration of many banks with loan shark 
operations. In investigating the Federal 
Services Finance Corp—a loan opera- 
tion specializing in fast shuffie deals with 
military personnel—we discovered that 
nearly 100 commercial banks had been pro- 
viding this finance company with substan- 
tial lines of credit. 

Now these things must be stopped and the 
Federal banking agencies simply are not 
doing the job. I do not accuse these officials 
with wrongdoing or impugn their motives. 
But, I do say that the decisions of these 
agencies invariably carry the appearance of 
a rubberstamp for the positions of the banks. 
Seldom is the public interest taken into 
consideration. : 
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The Congress should move now to bring 
reform to the banking agencies and to in- 
clude safeguards for the public. First, I 
think all of these agencies should come to 
Congress for appropriations annually. This 
provides an annual review of their activity— 
or lack of activity. Under present condi- 
tions, all three are financed outside of the 
public domain. The FDIC and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency are financed by funds 
provided by the banks they supervise. This 
is like having the television networks finance 
the Federal Communications Commission or 
the drug manufacturers, the Federal Trade 
Commission. This is terrible public policy 
and the Congress should correct this now. 
Every taint of banker domination should be 
removed from these agencies. 

Now the Federal Reserve Board, of course, 
claims to be independent of everyone, the 
public, the Congress, and the President. 
They get their funds through interest from 
Government bonds they hold. They are not 
audited by any Government agency and they 
do not have to come to Congress for a dime. 

Just how bad this situation has become 
is plainly illustrated by some recent hearings 
by the Banking and Committee, 
The committee had been holding hearings 
on H.R. 7601, providing for cancellation of 
$30 billion of U.S. bonds held by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York for the Fed- 
eral Open Market Committee. The total 
open market portfolio is now $40 billion, on 
which the taxpayers are required to pay 
almost $1.6 billion a year in interest. 

In his testimony at the hearing, William 
McChesney Martin, Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, admitted that the Federal 
Reserve had paid for these bonds once with 
the money and credit of the United States 
and that they would have to be paid again 
when due. This is similar to a situation 
where a houseowner paid off his mortgage 
and was then required to continue paying 
interest on it, and then pay it off again 
when the maturity date comes around. It 
would be illegal and absurd in the case of an 
individual, but that is exactly what the 
Goeyvrnment is required to do under our 
present banking structure. 

Martin is openly definant about his ability 
to ignore public policy, He recently told me 
in a Joint Economic Committee hearing that, 
“The Federal Reserve Board has the author- 
ity to act independently of the President” 
even “despite the President.“ 

Of course, the problem of the Federal Re- 
serve System is of much greater magnitude 
than the other two agencies. The Federal 
Reserve, through its Open Market Committee, 
determines the Nation’s supply of money and 
the interest rates. It has, in effect, near 
life and death control over economic policy. 

In recent months, the Federal Reserve 
Board, led by its Chairman, has been tighten- 
ing up on the supply of money, and fore- 
ing interest rates up. è 

The Federal Reserve Board's efforts to re- 
construct their tight money line flies in the 
face of repeated statements by this admin- 
istration in favor of plentiful credit at 
reasonable interest. Mr. Martin chooses to 
ignore these policies. 

Once again, we have a prime example of 
the folly of allowing our monetary policy to 
be controlled largely by the bankers in dis- 
regard of a public policy as enunciated by 
the President and the Congress, 

Through the years, tight money and rising 
interest rates have cost the American con- 
sumer billions o fdollars. Tight money and 
high interest rates serve no useful public 
purpose. They have been a serious drag on 
the growth of the country, an out and out 
waste. 

For an 11-year period from 1953 to 1963, in- 
clusive, rising interest rates im an ex- 
cess interest cost of $15.7 billion upon the 
Federal budget; $2.3 billion upon States and 
localities; and $32.1 billion upon all private 
borrowers. And the figures keep on growing. 
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Tight money hurts every housewife who 
buys a washing machine, every farmer who 
buys a tractor, every homeowner, every small 
businessman. Every taxpayer has paid his 
share of the rising interest costs on the na- 
tional debt. And when the consumer's dol- 
lar is siphoned off in this manner, he can't 
spend in your stores. 

Tight money and high interest strikes at 
the jugular vein of small business. You, the 
independent drugstore operator, are one of 
the first victims. Two years ago, the Small 
Business Administration put out a bulletin 
Which noted: 

“When money is tight, discrimination 
against small firms in the bank-loan market 
May take two forms. Banks may reduce the 
flow of loanable funds to small firms in order 
to maintain or expand the flow to larger 
firms, Or they may raise interest rates pro- 
Portionately more on small-business than on 
large-business loans.” 

That bulletin went on to say: 

“On long-term loans to the textiles, 
leather, and apparel industries, interest 
Tates charged to small firms more than 
doubled in the 1955-57 period, while rates 
to the larger firms increased only mod- 
erately.“ 

It is obvious that the small businessman is 
the one who suffers first and hardest in a 
Period of high interest and tight money. 

So long as the Federal Reserve System re- 
Mains under banker domination and beyond 
the reach of executive and legislative control, 
Our welfare is imperiled. In my view. the 
Most important economic and governmental 
Problem facing the Nation today is the need 
for immediate rehabilitation of the Federal 

rve System, so that it is again subject to 
the will of the people, acting through their 
representatives. 

If the big bankers are able to have their 
Way they will continue to encourage mone- 

policies that will produce larger and 
r public debt and higher and higher 
terest rates. If they have their way, our 
National debt will be $600 billion in 15 years, 
Which at a 6-percent rate of interest, will 
Cost the taxpayers $36 billion a year. This 
Would mean that so much of Federal reve- 
Hues would be required for debt-carrying 
ges that insufficient funds, if any at all, 
Would be available for veterans’ programs, 
Social welfare, housing, community health, 
and the many other services needed by our 
People. 


Monetary policy is the public's business 
and it should not be controlled absolutely by 
a handful of bureaucrats operating inde- 
Pendently of everyone but the big bankers. 

As operators of important businesses in 

communities, you are part of the leader- 

Ship of this country. I hope that you will 

e a firm stand in favor of continuing 

‘ous prosecution of our antitrust laws in 

all areas of the economy. I hope also that 

You will lend your leadership to helping 

about reform of our monetary policies. 

is an area that affects you directly and 

I hope you will not let these policies be 
turned against you through default. 


Governor Hughes Guarantees the Secrecy 
of the Ballot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS C. McGRATH 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 
Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, the 


State of New Jersey is one of the few 
tes in which statewide elections are 
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being held this year. There has been 
some concern noted by individual voters 
in New Jersey about the secrecy of their 
ballots. i 

Gov. Richard J. Hughes has pledged 
to personally stand behind the secrecy 
of the ballot guaranteed to every Amer- 
ican voter by the stautes of the State of 
New Jersey and inherent in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

I have urged every registered voter in 
New Jersey’s Second District to exercise 
his responsibility to vote for the candi- 
dates of his choice and, thus, have his 
voice in selecting those who govern. 

I am sure that the Governor's pledge 
will be fulfilled and that the secrecy of 
the polling booth will be rigidly main- 
tained. No voter in New Jersey need fear 
consequences or reprisal for voting as his 
conscience directs on November 2. 


Captive Nations’ Elections Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE w 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday. October 19, 1965 


Mr: DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an article which appeared in the 
Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N.Y., on 
October 6, 1965, commenting on a recent 
speech made by Mr. Walter V. Chopyk, of 
Buffalo, before the Italy Teachers As- 
sociation at Braidi, Italy. 

Mr. Chopyk is a founder and present 
public relations director of the United 
Anti-Communist Committee of Western 
New York, a cooperating organization 
with the American Security Council. He 
was educated at the University of Buf- 
falo and Haverford College, and possesses 
a working knowledge of three central and 
Eastern—Slavic—European languages. 

As an agent of the U.S. Department of 
Justice, Mr. Chopyk served with distinc- 
tion in security posts in the United States 
and Canada. In 1955, under the spon- 
sorship of the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, he attended the “big 
four” Geneva, Switzerland, summit con- 
ference, where he represented five news- 
papers and Radio Canada’s Ukraine sec- 
tion, and dicerted a press conference in 
which representatives of 20 captive na- 
tions from behind the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains participated with the free 
world press. The press conference was 
highlighted by denunciations of the poli- 
cies of slavery and genocide carried on 
by the Soviets, and by pleas to the free 
world summit leaders in attendance to 
demand that the Kremlinologists release 
from bondage 1 billion peoples in the 
“prison house of nations“ the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. Chopyk spent over 25 years re- 
searching into the Soviet conspiracy, 
and has presented over 300 lectures to 
universities, colleges, high schools, serv- 
ice clubs, military as well as security 
agencies, and veterans organizations 
throughout the United States. He has 
received citations for his “Americanism 
Activities” from the Veterans of Foreign 
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Wars, junior chamber of commerce, and 
the Sons of American Revolution. 

The newspaper article follows: 

CAPTIVE Nations’ ELECTIONS URGED 

Brarr, Iral v, October 6.—A Buffalo fighter 
against communism suggested today that 25 
captive nations dominated by the Soviet 
Union be permitted to hold elections under 
United Nations supervision. 

Walter V. Chopyk, speaking before a meet- 
ing of the Italy Teachers Association, said 
that “now, when the Soviet Union is so hard- 
pressed economically, now is the free world's 
time to bargain for free elections in the cir- 
cle of long-suffering captive nations.” 

Mr. Chopyk, founder of the Western New 
York Anti-Communist Committee, said 
elections are possible under the U.N. 

“What do you think would happen,” Mr. 
Chopyk asked, “if free election privileges 
were permitted the now enslaved nations? 

“Of course, 99 or even 100 percent of them 
would choose freedom, liberty, and the hard 
work of reestablishing their old, still recog- 
nized, and respected republics.” 

Mr. Chopyk appeared to imply that United 
States and Canadian sales of wheat to the 
Soviet Union could be a lever to persuade 
Soviet leaders to negotiate, through the U.N., 
on elections in the captive countries. But 
he criticized the wheat deals, saying Russia 
may be using wheat to make “industrial or 
missile-type alcohol.” 

“The Soviet Union,” he said, “could sus- 
tain itself with food, were it not for the fact 
that most of its capital is devoted to pro- 
ducing new war equipment.” 

Mr. Chopyk appealed to Italy's teachers to 
“create an active force of thinking young 
people marching for God in the service of 
their fellow men and women now within the 
captive nations.” 

He sent a copy of his speech to Pope Paul 
VI. 


Our Social Security Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to congratulate the Public Information 
Section of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Social 
Security Administration, upon the pub- 
lication of a small pamphlet entitled, 
“Social Security Amendments, 1965—A 
Brief Explanation.” 

Because our work this year was of 
great importance historically and to 
every citizen of the State of Wyoming, I 
am pleased to help make possible a dis- 
tribution of this document. It is impor- 
tant enough to make a distribution to my 
constituents under “postal patron law.” 

Mr. Speaker, I also want to take this 
opportunity on the eve of adjournment 
to report the estimated benefits to 
Wyoming of this needed legislation 
which I was happy to support, and to 
vote for. 

The 1965 amendments to the Social 
Security Act will add $5 million in bene- 
fit payments during calendar year 1966 
to residents of Wyoming, bringing the 
total payments under the newly enlarged 
program to $32 million in Wyoming in 
1966. In calendar year 1967, additional 
payments resulting from the amend- 
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ments will amount to $9 million and total 
payments will rise to $38 million. - 

An estimated 2,000 residents of Wyo- 
ming who could not receive monthly ben- 
efits under the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program as in effect 
before the 1965 amendments will be able 
to receive monthly benefits immediately 
under the program as amended. Addi- 
tional OASDI benefit payments resulting 
from the amendments to persons living 
in Wyoming are estimated at $4 million 
in calendar year 1966 and $4 million in 
calendar year 1967. Total benefit pay- 
ments in calendar years 1966 and 1967 
under the OASDI program as modified 
by the 1965 amendments are estimated 
to be $31 million and $33 million re- 
spectively. 

About 30,000 persons aged 65 and over 
residing in Wyoming will be eligible for 
hospital insurance protection under the 
basic plan on the effective date, July 1, 
1966. Hospital insurance benefit pay- 
ments under the plan will be about $1 
million in July-December 1966 and $3 
million in calendar year 1967, the first 
calendar year of operation. 

Benefit payments under the voluntary 
supplementary medical insurance bene- 
fits plan will be about $500,000 in July- 
December 1966 and $2 million in calen- 
dar year 1967. 

Because of the obvious and potential 
benefit to be derived under this act, I 
consider it my duty to supply the people 
of Wyoming with this and other infor- 
mation which would help them take full 
advantage of the new program. 


Against Fluoridation of Public 
Water Supplies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
the battle by many citizens to prevent 
fluoridation of public water supplies con- 
tinues to be bitterly waged. Supporting 
this questionable practice of mass medi- 
cation is the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the American Dental Associa- 
tion, aided and abetted by the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service which, several years 
ago, embarked upon a program of ac- 
tive promotion of this highly contro- 
versial use of public water supplies. 
Without resolving the heated scientific 
arguments involved, it seems to me that 
the U.S. Public Health Service, usually 
well respected throughout our land, 
should cease and desist in taking sides 
between our citizens in this regard and 
spending taxpayers dollars in so doing. 

In regard to the current campaign in 
Detroit on the subject of fluoridation, my 
constituent, Wini Silko, of Ketchikan, 
Alaska, who is a very active antifluorida- 
tionist, has sent me a memorandum, 
critical of the actions of the Detroit Dis- 
trict Dental Society, a component of the 
American Dental Association, and a copy 
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of a letter from that society to its mem- 
bers, under date of May 13, 1965. In the 
order stated those documents read as 
follows: 

MEMORANDUM 

During fluoridation elections, thoughtful 
citizens express astonishment at the vast 
sums of money poured into a campaign by 
promoters. Where, they wonder, does the 
financing come from. 

The enclosed assessment“ letter to all 
Detroit District Dental Society members re- 
veals one source of political funds. It also 
reveals the totalitarian methods used to pro- 
mote artificial fluoridation. Please note 
that “failure of a member to pay shall make 
mandatory the termination of his member- 
ship.” 

Assuming that the Detroit District Den- 
tal Society is a tax-exempt organization, 
members are further required to partici- 
pate in an illegal practice, because Federal 
laws prohibit tax-exempt organizations from 
engaging in political campaigns—in this 
case the defeat of the fluoridation charter 
amendment on November 2, 1965. 

The Detroit Dental Society's demand for 
political funds contains several interesting 
details. Those who oppose artificial fluorida- 
tion are labeled as being “oddly motivated 
people.” The Detroit society thereby iden- 
tifles the majority of U.S. citizens as being 
oddly motivated because universally, In fact, 
when permitted to vote on the scheme, citi- 
zens reject fluoridation at the polls. For 
example, recently Duluth, Minn., voters re- 
jected it by a better than 2 to 1 r 
That's quite a group of “oddly motivated 
people.” 

In its assessment demand, the Detroit 
society urgently warns that their “profes- 
sional prestige and acceptance is being chal- 
lenged.” This is possibly the overriding rea- 
son for the continuing promotion of arti- 
ficial fluoridation. It is not easy to admit, 
surely, that the advocacy of fluoridation is 
one of the greatest mistakes ever made and 
that the ADA and its affiliated groups are 
chiefiy responsible for the tragedy. 


Derrzorr Disrricr DENTAL Society, COM- 
PONENT OF THE AMERICAN DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION 

(Official notice to Detroit District Dental 

Society members) 

Dran Doctor: Enclosed is a statement of 
$20 for the recently enacted fluoridation 
assessment. This action was unanimously 
recommended by the executive council and 
approved by our members present and vot- 
ing at a special meeting held for this pur- 
pose. We felt this action was necessary and 
expected of us by the general public to help 
defeat the antifiuoridation charter amend- 
ment forced on the city of Detroit by the 
antifiuoridationists. 

There is no question that fluoridation is 
safe and effective. Yet a small vocal and 
highly active group of oddly motivated peo- 
ple are attempting to portray us as incom- 
petent public polsoners. Of course, they 
project themselves as protectors of an un- 
suspecting public. So you see, there is more 
at stake in this vote than improvement of 
the dental health of our community. Our 
professional prestige and acceptance is being 
challenged. 

We will be needing more from you than 
your money. We need your active help. 
You can help by discussing the issue with 
your patients during the upcoming months 
and urge them to vote no on the fluorida- 
tion amendment when it appears on the 
ballot Tuesday, November 2, 1965. 

We urge you to write your check to the 
Detroit District Dental Society as soon as 
possible. Our constitution and bylaws re- 
quires that assessments be paid within 120 
days (4 months) of this notification. 
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We thank you for your cooperation. 
Sincerely, 
Derroir DISTRICT DENTAL SOCIETY, 
HENRY J. HERPEL, D.D.S., President. 
May 13, 1965. 


Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 1966 


SPEECH 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14,1965 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11588) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1966, and for other 
purposes, 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, even 
at the risk of beating a horse that may 
already be dead, I would like to say just a 
few more words about the summer em- 
ployment program indulged in by the 
Post Office Department this year. 

The subject is covered, in some detail, 
in the report on this supplemental ap- 
propriation bill—as you will note if you 
will turn to page 51 thereof—and while 
the committee has indicated its less- 
than-total pleasure with the manner in 
which this particular operation was car- 
ried out, I would have to say that, all in 
all, the Department has gotten off the 
spot on this pretty easily. 

Let us take a look at what happened. 
As you will find out from the hearings— 
if you are interested enough to look— 
there has always been a summertime 
employment program by the Post Office 
Department. Last year—1964, that is— 
the Department hired some 1,500 tem- 
porary summer employees, many, if not 
most of whom, were students. And this 
was about par for a normal summer. 

This year, however, when a directive 
came down from the White House to the 
effect that it was the President's desire 
to find summer employment for as many 
young people aged 16 through 21 as pos- 
sibe, the Department managed to find 
and to hire some 8,600 summertime em- 
ployees, which is surely a remarkable 
increase in just 1 year. J 

Sort of as an afterthought, word was 
finally sent out by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral that these hundreds of new em- 
ployees were supposed to be deserving 
youngsters who needed jobs or—to quote 
from a more specific departmental mem- 
orandum—were to come from the 
of “economically and educationally dis- 
advantaged youth.” 

But it would appear, Mr. Chairman, 
that there was never any real effort on 
the part of the Department, or those re- 
sponsible for this program, to properly 
screen the many hundreds of job ap- 
plicants who were dredged up, some 
3,400 of which evidently came throug 
recommendations submitted by those 
more fortunate Members of Congress Wh? 
were permitted to get in on the act. 

As all of us well know, a veil of secrecy 
has since been drawn around this whole 
affair, and I do not suppose it would do 
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any good to again try to pierce that veil 
although the mere fact that it was put 
there indicates, at least to me and per- 
haps to you, that the Department, in 
the end, was not as proud, actually, of 
this program as the outgoing Postmaster 
General and others who have come to his 
defense would have you believe. 

It may be easy for the Vice President to 
say, as he was reported having said in an 
article in the Baltimore Sun on Septem- 
ber 19, that he was “unimpressed” by 
Republican complaints that-some of the 
youngsters who got these jobs came from 
Well-to-do families because, in the words 
of the Vice President, a summer job can 
be a yaluable experience for any youngs- 
ter, provided he earns his pay and is not 
a shirker. And so it can. 

But it is not so easy to shrug off such 
Criticism as this on September 9 from 
the editor of the Evening Star—here in 
Washington—to the effect that: 

The Post Office Department has flagrantly 
Undercut a portion of the antipoverty pro- 
Bram which had a great deal of merit. and 
its explanation, issued a few dnys ago, to 
the effect that it had misinterpreted the 
President's desire simply doesn't hold water. 


Now, I am not suggesting that these 
Youngsters did not earn their pay from 
the Post Office Department this past 
Summer—probably most of them did 
and undoubtedly many of them were 
helped through the summer months and 
even, perhaps, a few of them were thus 
encouraged to go back to schoo! this fall. 

But the point is, Mr. Chairman, that 
the mail service—for whatever variety 
of reasons—is not the service it ought 
to be. Each of us gets cnough letters 
from irate constituents every week com- 
Dlaining about the mail service to con- 
Vince us of that fact. And T, personally, 
just don't think that service was im- 
Proved very much by this kind of a crash 
Program to bring in hundreds of un- 
trained, unscreened, temporary summer 
€mployees—probably far more than were 
actually needed or could properly be 
used —just because somebody, some- 
Where, saw in this the opportunity to 
Spread around a little patronage where 
it might do some doubtful good. 

The outgoing Postmaster General said 
he could not tell us exactly what kind of 
& program his successor might run along 

lines next summer. Whatever it is, 

I would hope that the new Postmaster 

eral—when we get him—will have 

Profited by this year’s experience, and 
not repeat it. 

Mr, QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
Sentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBISON. I yield to the gentle- 

from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I am glad the gentleman 
brought this up, because I find that the 

tement of the Postmaster General in 

© report is not too accurate. It says 

t the Postmaster General testified 

t the program had no relation to the 

antipoverty program. It is true that 
antlpoverty funds were not used. 

However, I might quote from a news- 
Paper account in the Minneapolis Trib- 
Une on June 16 which quotes the Vice 

dent as saying, The primary em- 
Phasis should be on hiring disadvan- 
taged youth.” 
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The President when he announced this 
program said: 

These opportunities will be given so far 
as practical to boys and girls because of 
economic and educational disadvantages. 


Now the emphasis as laid out in the 
press that everybody read about is that 
these were to be poor kids who would 
not go on to school unless they received 
a summer job. I had information from 
people working in the post office in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., that they were dropped 
from the payroll. Widows, who were 
temporary employees and who had chil- 
dren who were trying to go on to college, 
lost their post office jobs and were re- 
placed by summer youth. It seems to 
me this is inconsistent with the purposes 
of the program: The President an- 
nounced the program as an adjunct to 
the poverty program and it is hardly ful- 
filling his proposals when poor widows 
are fired and the children of wealthy pol- 
iticians are hired.. I think the most im- 
portant thing now is not the fact that 
there might be this same kind of hir- 
ing next year because the Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission, Mr. Macy, 
indicated he is not going to let this hap- 
pen again, after issuing the cease and 
desist order in July. 

You can see by the announcement of 
Christmas hiring that they are going to 
use the merit basis for hiring then, But 
the most important thing is secrecy in 
Government where the Postmaster Gen- 
eral refused to submit the names of sum- 
mer employees to the Members of Con- 
gress as to whom they were hiring in the 
Post Office Department and where the 
House itself by a vote of 186 to 180 re- 
fused to ask him to submit these names. 
Now some of us have had to use a long 
drawn out process trying to secure these 
names from the local post offices and the 
regional offices themselves and some 
Members are running into difficulty there 
trying to secure the names as quickly as 
they would like. We have five regional 
offices reports now. It will take some 
time before they convey all the infor- 
mation. I think this kind of secrecy in 
Government makes the entire country 
suspicious of the hiring of the Post Of- 
fice Department when it refuses to di- 
vulge these names and this House has 
been a party to this abuse of the people's 
right to know. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBISON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. POOL. I would like to ask the 
gentleman this question. Did the gentle- 
man go to any of these post offices to see 
these boys working? 

Mr. ROBISON. No, I did not happen 
to have any boys to visit. 

Mr. POOL. Well I did, and I will ten 
you one thing. Those boys did a tre- 
mendous job. They picked up those 
sacks of mail and kept moving around 
for 8 or 10 hours a day. They did a lot 
of manual work there. It is good for 
these boys. They are young fellows who 
did a good job and I want to take up for 
them a little bit. I was enough inter- 
ested to go there and see what was being 
done. I would suggest that the gentle- 
man should have done what I did be- 
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fore making this speech about these boys 
who did a good job and I am going to 
stand up and defend them. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBISON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder how heavy the 
sacks were that the girls carried around 
who were working at these jobs this 
summer? Could the gentleman give us a 
report on that? I want to commend the 
gentlemen from New York for discussing 
this subject, which badly needs some 
light thrown on it. I would point out in 
the State of Iowa we have had an un- 
usual experience with this make-work 
program. One Iowa post office put on 
some of these employees. The local daily 
rewspaper ascertained and printed the 
names despite the curtain of secrecy 
raised by the Post Office Department. 
The St. Louis regional office of the Post 
Office Department promptly sent an in- 
spector to Iowa to find out how the news- 
paper had obtained the names of the 
employees. It has taken much time and 
effort to pierce the wall of secrecy that 
was thrown up to protect the hiring of 
sons and daughters and other members 
of the families of Members of Congress 
as well as other Government officials. 

That is why the vell of secrecy went on 
and was kept on to the extent of trying 
to persecute those who sought to know 
what was going on in their government. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. The Post Office Depart- 
ment brought this on themselves. If 
they had merely submitted the list of 
names and let the Members of the Con- 
gress and the press find out who they 
were, this would not have flared up. 
We are not criticizing these boys and the 
job they did. We are not criticizing dis- 
advantaged youth. The Post Office used 
patronage to fill summer jobs, wealthy 
politician's sons received them but, so far 
as I could find out, the Post Office De- 
partment was the only Department to 
use patronage. They then cloaked the 
whole thing in a veil of secrecy so that 
no one would know what the Post Office 
Department was doing with the money 
of the taxpayers whom we represent. 

Mr. ROBISON. The gentleman is ex- 
actly correct. I thank him for his con- 
tribution. 
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It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
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from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses cleared supplemental appropriations for White House. 
Senate cleared numerous bills for White House, including agriculture 


appropriations. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 27039-27112 


Bills Introduced: 13 bills and 3 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2688-2700; S.J. Res. 121, and 
S. Con. Res. 66-67. Page 26931 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 2614, to provide for participation in the Statewide 
Exposition to be held in Alaska during 1967 (S. Rept. 
928)—reported on October 20; 

H.R. 4421, to authorize conveyance of certain land 
to the city of Cheyenne, Wyo. (S. Rept. 929) ; 

H. J. Res. 641, authorizing Father Flanagan’s Boys’ 
Home to erect a memorial in the District of Columbia 
or its environs (S. Rept. 930) ; and 

S. Con. Res. 65, to authorize printing as a Senate 
document of a study entitled “The Anti-Vietnam Agi- 
tation and the Teach-In Movement,” prepared for use 
of Subcommittee on Internal Security of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, with amendment (S. Rept. 
931). Pages 26930-2693 


Sundry Bills Passed: The following sundry bills were 
taken from calendar and passed in the manner indi- 
cated: 


Without amendment and cleared for President: 


House Members’ office equipment: H.R. 11267, to 
remove certain limitations relating to electrical and 
mechanical office equipment for Members, officers, and 
committees of the House of Representatives; 

Terry Lake Dam: H.R. 7475, to name the authorized 
lock and dam No. 6 on the Arkansas River in Arkansas 
and the lake created thereby for David D. Terry; 

Flag in Lexington, Mass.: H.R. 5493, authorizing the 
US. flag to be flown 24 hours each day at Lexington, 
Mass.; 

Water conservation: H.J. Res. 671, authorizing Presi- 
dent to proclaim the month of November as Water Con- 
servation Month; 

Hurricane damage: H.R. 11539, to provide assistance 
to States of Florida, Louisiana, and Mississippi for the 
reconstruction of areas damaged by the recent hurricane 
(motion to reconsider tabled) ; 
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California recreation area: H.R. 797, to establish the 
Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity National Recreation Area 
in California (motion to reconsider tabled) ; and 

Private bill: One private bill, H.R. 8353; and 

Boys’ Home: H. J. Res. 641, authorizing Father Flan- 
agan’s Boys’ Home to erect a memorial in the District of 
Columbia or its environs. 


With amendment, to be sent back to House: 
Bridge: H.R. 5026, to authorize the Burt County 
Bridge Commission, Nebraska, to refund the outstand- 
ing revenue bonds of the commission heretofore issued 
to finance the cost of the construction of a bridge. 


Without amendment and cleared for House: 

Watershed protection: S. 2679, respecting maximum 
flood detention capacity of watershed project structures; 
and 

Wind River: S. J. Res. 9, to cancel unpaid reimbursable 
construction costs of the Wind River irrigation project, 
Wyoming, chargeable against certain non-Indian lands 
(after discharge of Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs from further consideration; S.J. Res. 33, similar 
bill, indefinitely postponed). 

Resolutions adopted without amendment: 

Committee investigation: S. Res. 154, providing addi- 
tional $20,000 to Committee on the Judiciary for investi- 
gation of juvenile delinquency; 

Printing: S. Con. Res. 62, to provide for printing of 
additional copies of hearings on S. 9, cold war GI edu- 
cation bill (89th Cong., rst sess.) ; and 

Printing: S. Con. Res. 63, providing for printing of 
additional copies of hearings on antitrust and monopoly: 

Resolution adopted with amendment: 

Crusade for Safety: H. Con. Res. 448, requesting the 
President to proclaim November 26, 1965, as Crusade 
for Safety Day; and 

Printing: S. Con. Res. 65, to authorize printing as 2 
Senate document of a study entitled “The Anti-Vietnam 
Agitation and the Teach-In Movement,” prepared for 
use of Subcommittee on Internal Security of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


Pages 26943-26947, 26953-26956, 26962-26968, 27023 


What About Dickey-Lincoln? 
SPEECH 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, my 
Vote today against accepting the Senate- 
House conference report on the omnibus 
Public works bill is a matter of political 
conscience and personal integrity. 

Earlier this month, I successfully 
joined together with a majority of the 
Members of the House to remove from 
the public works bill the Dickey-Lincoln 
School power project on the St. John 
River in Maine. I did so because this 
$300 million project was challenged on 
the grounds that it had not been ap- 
Proved by the Corps of Engineers, Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and private power 
alternatives had not been thoroughly 
Studied. Now the Senate-House confer- 
ence has restored the Dickey-Lincoln 
Project to the public works bill. 

Under the parliamentary procedure of 
the House I am unable to vote specifically 
against the Dickey-Lincoln project and 
we are unable to vote to recommit the 
entire bill to committee for further 
study. Therefore, though I support the 
Vast majority of the projects in the 
Omnibus public works bill, I want to re- 
affirm my stand against the Dickey- 
Lincoln School power project. Earlier I 
gave the following reasons for my orig- 

vote and I have seen no evidence in 
the meantime to change that yote. Let 
me restate them now. 

First. No public hearings were held on 

Dickey-Lincoln power project in the 
Senate in 1965. 

Second. As a separate project, the 
Dickey-Lincoln project has never been 
approved by the Corps of Engineers, and 
Only belatedly by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Third. The electric companies of the 
region have offered a tangible, practical, 
effective alternative to this project with- 
Out the support of Federal funds. The 
New England utilities supplied much in- 
formation regarding this project to the 
House Public Works Committee. 

Fourth. This project, by the expendi- 
ture of $300 million of the taxpayers’ 
Money in direct competition with private 

vestors would jeopardize the develop- 
Ment of the atomic industry in New Eng- 

where there are three nuclear pow- 
erplants in operation or under construc- 
tion in Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

Fifth. This is virtually a pure power 
Project with less than 5 percent for rec- 
Teation and flood control for a region 

t has no power shortage. 

With all this in mind does it seem un- 

reasonable to await further study by the 
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Corps of Engineers before we examine 
alternative methods to this project that 
will cost the American taxpayer more 
than $300 million. I believe that my 
vote against the Dickey-Lincoln School 


power project is in the best interests of 
the citizens of Connecticut. 


Nationwide Skill Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, an article 
in the Wall Street Journal of October 
21 dramatically describes the scope of 
the serious national shortage of skilled 
manpower. 

This shortage refutes the theory that 
there is excessive unemployment in this 
country. It supports those who say 
that our unemployment rate distorts and 
misrepresents the true amount of real 
unemployment in our society. It but- 
tresses my contention that our largest 
manpower problem is not one of a lack of 
jobs, but a Jack of skills. 

The Human Investment Act of 1965, 
which now has the sponsorship of 21 
Members of the Senate and 81 Members 
of the House, is an approach toward 
meeting this very serious problem of 
skill shortage. The act provides a tax 
credit, analogous to the investment tax 
credit of the Revenue Act of 1962 for 
investment in human capital. 

Private business, the Nation’s largest 
job trainer, best knows the job skills 
which it needs and will need, and best 
knows the most efficient ways to train 
men for these skills. We believe that 
private business should be encouraged to 
expand and intensify its job training 
programs through the tax credit device 
provided in the Human Investment Act. 

The article referred to follows: 
CORPORATE MANHUNT—MANPOWER PINCH 

SPURS Prmatinc, Increases Costs, HURTS 

EYFIclENcCY—BvILpEers Bro Up Pay SCALES; 

Martson’s BHIPS Sam Late; JOB-HOPPING 

Rises GREATLY—SEARS Turns ro DIRECT 

Mat 

Early this year SKF Industries, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia bearings maker, had good luck re- 
cruiting workers from factories preparing to 
cut output. It picked 27, mostly machine- 
tool operators, from Vertol division of Boeing 
Co., and from the Government's Frankford 
Arsenal. 

But since then, 's manpower pinch 
has grown worse. It now is looking for 50 
tool operators—and it can no longer get 
them from defense plants. Quite the con- 
trary; since the Vietnam buildup began, 
helicoptermaking Vertol and the Frankford 
Arsenal have lured back many of the men 
SKF had spirited away. 

SKF’s plight is shared to some degree by 


scores of companies queried coast to coast 
by the Wall Street Journal. Even last year, 
many began to feel a shortage of skilled 
workers. Now, with the Nation’s biggest 
boom in its 56th month, thelr manpower 
needs have grown much greater—and more 
varied. One sample: Douglas Aircraft Co. is 
looking for 850 salaried employees, against 
135 a year ago, and for 1,700 hourly workers, 
against 230 a year ago. > 
UNEMPLOYMENT DOWN 

Meanwhile, the pool of unemployed work- 
ers has shrunk drastically. Unemployment 
in mid-September dropped to an 8-year low 
of 44 percent of the labor force. The job- 
less rate among married males—the family 
breadwinners who generally are the most 
experienced and reliable workers—matched 
the record low of 2.2 percent set in March 
1957. 

The result: A really tight manpower pinch 
that is beginning to delay many business 
operations, push up costs, and prod many 
employers into increasingly offbeat efforts to 
find workers ranging from computer pro- 
gramers to trash collectors. 

As might be expected, the shortage is 
especially severe in operations that must be 
expanded rapidly to handle the Vietnam 
buildup. The Pacific Area Military Sea 
Transportation Service, which employs 3,900 
civilians, is looking for another 1,600 to man 
five ships just taken out of mothballs for 
the run to Vietnam, and to fill supporting 
paper pusher jobs ashore. Unable to get 
them through normal civil service channels, 
MSTS has begun advertising for them in 
newspapers in 24 States, reaching as far east 
as Illinois. 

But the shortage is hardly confined to de- 
fense-related fields. Chas. Pfizer & Co., big 
New York drug maker, has 30 percent more 
job vacancies than a year earlier. It is look- 
ing especially hard for scientists, patent at- 
torneys, designers, and draftsmen, and most 
of all computer personnel. 

Amana Refrigeration, Inc., an Amana, 
Iowa, subsidiary of Raytheon Co., would ex- 
pand its work force 30 percent if It could. 
It now employs 1,000 workers but Is looking 
for 300 more. 

NO PORTERS 

And in Nashville, Dick Hall, manager of 
the Hermitage Hotel, complains that “we now 
for the first time in history have no porter 
in the barber shop and none in the rest 
room.” He can’t find dishwashers, either. 

Moreover, many employers complain, when 
workers can be found, they often don't stay. 
Other employers hire them away almost im- 
mediately. 

“People we hire seem to have their eggs 
in more than one basket,” says George Has- 
tings, Industrial relations director at Aladdin 
Industries, Inc., Nashville maker of vacuum 
bottles, lunch kits, and kerosene lamps. 
“They may have applications in elsewhere; 
they get a better opportunity and leave. We 
hire many and they don't even show up for 
work,” 

Such pirating of employees afflicts both 
those hiring the most skilled and the most 
unskilled workers. In Detroit the shortage of 
skilled construction workers is so bad “that 
I'd like to get out of this business,” says 
Mel Volin, secretary-treasurer of Coral Stone 
Construction Co., a home remodeling firm. 
“We just lost a couple of carpenters for 
87 an hour. We were paying $6.50. You 
really can't get men. We just keep stealing 
them from each other.“ 
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In the same city, but on a lower skill level, 
Palace Quality Laundry & Dry Cleaners 
“must have hired 500 le to fill 50 posi- 
tions this year,” complains Richard Boonstra, 
plant supervisor. “If a man's here 2 weeks 
we start wondering what's wrong with 
him.” 

The laundry. Mr. Boonstra explains, pays 
only $1.50 an hour, and keeps losing em- 
ployees to auto plants that pay $2.80 an 
hour. A short time ago, he relates, one of 
the laundry workers “came out very hon- 
estly and sald, ‘One more day of this and 
I'll be over at an auto plant,’ I asked how 
come, and he explained that before working 
in the laundry he was a nonexperienced man. 
After 2 weeks in the laundry he felt he could 
say, ‘I've got experience.’. And he was right. 
They hired him.” 

One effect of this competition for workers 
is to push up business costs. In Columbia, 
8.C., where military construction at Fort 
Jackson has greatly tightened the market 
for building workers, contractors have bid 
up wages considerably above already high 
union scales. One contractor says electri- 
cians in the area now get $4 an hour, against 
a union scale of $3.72 to $3.85. Bricklayers 
draw $3.70, against a union scale of $3.50, he 
says, and pipefitters get $3.88 against a union 
scale of $3.80. 

The labor shortage is great enough to de- 
lay operations in some industries. West 
coast longshoremen for the past 2 months 
have been working an average of 50 hours a 
week to handle a huge increase in Vietnam- 
bound cargo, coming on top of heavy civillan 
shipments, says Harry Bridges, president of 
the International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen's Union. 

But the longshoremen appear to be falling 
behind handling some civilian cargo. Mat- 
son Navigation Co. used to figure on an “in- 
port turnaround time” of about 12 hours for 
its ships. But now in-port time is averaging 
2 to 8 days, says a spokesman. He calls the 
delays “substantial and costly.” 

MORE SCRAP 


In some businsses, the quality of work is 
slipping, too. “There just are not enough 
foremen to keep watch on all the skilled and 
unskilled workers,“ complains C. H. Rieman, 
president of Gardner-Denver Co., Quincy, Ul. 
maker of construction and well-drilling 
equipment. So, he says, “the scrap and re- 
work trend on parts has gone up noticeably.” 

Some other effects of the shortage, though 
significant, are harder to measure. William 
M. Scranton, president of Miniature Preci- 
sion Bearings, Inc., Keene, N.H., ticks off a 
whole series of extra costs brought on by his 
company’s Inability to find as many tech- 
nicians, engineers, and skilled machine 
operators as it needs. 

First, says Mr. Scranton, the shortage 
means more advertising for help. It also 
involves “a fairly high-cost training program 
because you are training many people who 
have had no in any skilled line.” 
Then it puts a heavy overtime burden on 
present employees, who in some departments 
are working 50 hours a week, and forces some 
supervisors who should be directing work 
to pitch in on the production line them- 
selves at time. Finally, he says, it means 
you cannot produce enough to meet the de- 
mand, and therefore you lose some business, 
because you cannot meet the delivery time 
the customer wants.” 

To round up more workers, companies are 
trying every known stratagem and inventing 
some. Nearly all are intensifying recruiting 
and stepping up training programs. / 

Standard Oll Co. (Ohio) has increased its 
college recruiting staff from three to five, 

will add two more by year's end. They 

64 campuses this school year, and 

also the Army's technical center in Edge- 
wood, Md. where they will try to line up 
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technical people nearing discharge. Sohio 
further is budgeting for five times as much 
help-wanted advertising in 1966 as this year. 

General Electric Co,’s jet engine depart- 
ment near Cincinnati is advertising for 
hourly workers in communities up to 200 
miles away. It must expand employment by 
800 to work on a new $88 million Air Force 
contract. It has sent recruiters much farther 
to find engineers—to New York, Los Angeles, 
and Florida, among other places. 

Chrysler Corp., which is short about 200 
to 300 tool and die workers, electricians, pipe- 
fitters, and similarly skilled craftsmen, has 
almost doubled the number of apprentices 
being trained for such jobs in the past year. 
It also has inaugurated several retraining 
programs outside the plant for such jobs as 
mechanics. 

Many companies are moving to make jobs 
more attractive and convenient. Admiral 
Corp., seeking 300 workers for its TV set fac- 
tory in Harvard, II., a farming community, 
has begun running its own bus service to 
nearby towns. 

Sunshine Mining Co. is considering air 
conditioning the shafts of its silver mines In 
the Coeur d'Alene area of Idaho, in hopes of 
drawing about 50 workers from nearby lum- 
ber camps; it employs about 100 miners there 
now. “It would be expensive, but well worth 
It.“ says Thomas F. McManus, president. 
“Who can blame a miner for not wanting to 
work in a 100° mine?“ 

Among the less conventional approaches, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. resorted to direct-mail 
advertising recently to staff a new store in 
north Dallas. It blanketed houses in the 
area with help-wanted pleas addressed to 
“occupant.” 

In New York, American Machine & Found- 
ry Co, has offered to buy savings bonds for 
employees who bring in other skilled workers. 
But so far this has “not generated any sig- 
nificant amount of new talent,” says George 
Patterson, vice president. 


MIXED OPINIONS ON WOMEN 


Some other attempts to break the man- 
power bottleneck have had only mixed re- 
sults, too. On the plus side, John Stefanik, 
Cleveland operator of a Sohio service station, 
is pleased with his experiment in hiring three 
housewives to pump gas, check oll, and wash 
windshields. The men left in the labor pool 
for such jobs “aren't worth hiring,” he says. 
Some he did hire “made serious mistakes, 
wouldn't try to learn the job, and insulted 
customers.“ In contrast, the lady “gas jock- 
eys" have worked with such enthusiasm that 
he’s now trying to hire three more. 

But Littelfuse, Inc., a Chicago area maker 
of circuit and control devices, finds hiring 
women for jobs usually held by men only 
increases turnover. Many wives, says a com- 
pany official, work only to make a specified 
amount of money. “Once she gets that living 
room furniture, she's as likely as not to lay 
off work until she needs something else.” 

Atlanta's sanitation department had a 
rather disconcerting experience when it tried 
using city prisoners to collect garbage. It 
borrowed 50 to 60 short-term prisoners from 
the city prison farm to catch up on trash 
collections, However, about a dozen, when 
turned loose on the street without gun- 
toting guards, simply disappeared. The use 
of prisoners for such work has been dis- 
continued. 

There are a few exceptions to this pic- 
ture of a worsening labor shortage. Steel 
employment has dropped 5 to 10 percent 
since a labor settlement in early September 
brought buying cutbacks by customers liqui- 
dating strike-hedge inventories. This has 
erased a manpower shortage, not only in the 
mills themselves, but among neighboring 
metalworking concerns, 

Youngstown Steel Door Co., a maker of 
railroad equipment, was reduced to hiring 
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high school dropouts earlier this year, as the 
city’s steel plants hired away its regular 
workers to keep their furnaces running full 
blast. Now, however, some of the men who 
had left to take jobs in the mills are re- 
turning, and “we haye very few openings,” 
says a personnel man. Even so, the company 
has some problems, he concedes: “Absontee- 
ism is up” among employees of departments 
that have been working 6- and 7-day weeks 
during the past few months. 

Also, some employment agencies take is- 
sues with companies that complain they're 
scraping the bottom of the barrel to get 
workers. 

“Chicago is down. to nothing but unem- 
ployables,” asserts M. A. Donlan, vice presi- 
dent of Amphenol Corp., an electronics con- 
cern. But the Illinois State Employment 
Service says the picture would be a lot bet- 
ter if employers weren't so choosy; many 
companies, It says, demand high school di- 
plomas for common laborers and won't hire 
skilled workers If they're over 45. Though 
Illinois employers scream as loudly as any 
about an engineer shortage, a spokesman for 
the service says “if you can place an engineer 
over 45, you've really accomplished some- 
thing.” 


Letter From Serviceman Supports U.S. 
Position in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
demonstrations which are occurring in 
the United States by so-called students 
in opposition to the military and dip- 
lomatic policy of the United States in 
southeast Asia is a shocking example of 
the general disrespect of law and order 
and lack of patriotism prevalent today. 
While the misguided young people 
engaged in embarrassing their country 
and in giving aid and comfort to our 
Communist enemies are but a small seg- 
ment of American youth, their conduct, 
nevertheless, should be examined very 
carefully by everyone concerned over the 
future of America. 

I was very pleased on October 20 to 
receive a letter from one of my young 
constituents who is stationed with the 
Air Force in Germany. The sentiment 
expressed in his letter is in striking con- 
trast with what is occurring among some 
of our young people in the United States. 

My young constituent is A3c, Julian H. 
Yelton, Jr., the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Horace Yelton of Forest City, N.C. The 
love of country and devotion to duty 
expressed in his letter deserve the very 
highest of commendation. I believe mY 
colleagues in the House will find his letter 
to be most interesting and I insert it in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

OCTOBER 18, 1905. 

Mr. Witrrener: I want to write this letter 
to say that I back the United States in what 
we are doing in Vietnam. I am in the Air 
Force stationed at Bitburg Airbase, Germany: 
I think I can speak for just about everybody 
on this base in saying we are behind the 
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United States 100 percent. I have been read- 
ing about the marches that are going on in 
the States and I can't believe that the young 
People could be so afraid or just scared to go 
and fight and help defend our Nation. I 
am very proud that I am an American and 
have the opportunity to help defend what 
our fathers and their fathers before them 
fought to give us. To me what the young 
People at home are doing is not American. 
What they are doing is not looking good for 
us in other countries. I just wish I could 
talk to the President and tell him how I 
feel. But you being the Congressman from 
my home, Forest City, you are as close to 
the President as I will ever come. The men 
who are in Vietnam know why they are 
there and if the people who yell “U.S.A. 
out of Vietnam” had someone over there I 
don't think they would be feeling like they 
do. I know, if I could go I would and I know 
that Mother and Daddy would back me all 
the way. 

Well, I have not said too much other than 
I believe in the cause and as a voter I want 
you to know that I am with the administra- 
tion and Congress and the Senate in what- 
ever they do over there. If you get to see 
President Johnson sometime soon, please tell 
him how I feel and wish him a quick re- 
covery, too. 

I would like to wish you and your family 
& very merry Christmas from myself and my 
family, Mr, and Mrs. Horace Yelton. 

Yours truly, 
A3c. JULIAN H. YELTON, Jr. 

AP24091238, 36th A. & E. Squadron, Box 
3249, APO 09132, New York. 


General Greene Sets Record Straight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I think I 
voice the rising indignation of every pa- 
triotic citizen when I denounce the antics 
of this pacifistic fringe who would have 
Us terminate our operations in Vietnam 
in the face of communistic aggression. 
I hail from a district in which a lot of 

e pacifists reside—honest members 
of Dutch and Quaker communities who 
pose war as a matter of conscience. 

t we are seeing here, however, is 

g more nor less than a commun- 
istically motivated plan to embarrass our 

vernment and at the very time when 
We are apparently winning. 

As a close personal friend and ardent 

er of the Commandant of the U.S. 

e Corps, I have had pride and 
Satisfaction in the statement attributed 

General Greene, as it appears in this 
Morning's issue of the Philadelphia In- 
Quirer. To say that I agree with every 
Word General Greene has said doesn't 
half express it—I applaud and endorse 
his entire philosophy. And when he 
Points out that withdrawal from Vict- 
nam at this time will surely find us con- 
fronted by militant communism on other 
fronts, he is simply enunciating a realis- 
tie military and diplomatic evaluation. 

The article relating to General 
Greene’s statement is included with and 
Made a part of these remarks: 
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No. 1 Martne’s CHALLENGE—“CrOss THE 
Roap, Lirr Your BROTHER” 


WASHINGTON, October 20—The Nation's 
No. 1 marine on Wednesday challenged those 
who demonstrate against U.S. policy in Viet- 
nam to prove their sincerity by volunteering 
for civilian humanitarian programs in south- 
east Asia. 

“Let them prove themselves as Good 
Samaritans by crossing the road to lift up 
their brothers, to tend the sick, to feed the 
hungry, to clothe the naked, to shelter the 
homeless,” said Gen. Wallace M. Greene, Jr., 
the Marine Corps Commandant. 

“Let them do this first, rather then pass 
by on the other side of the street, with a 
placard on their shoulder, a song on their 
lips, and hypocrisy in their hearts.” 

Greene discussed the recent wave of dem- 
onstratlons— the modern version of youth- 
ful protests,” he called them—in a speech 
before the Defense Supply Association's na- 
tional convention. 

Describing the demonstrtaions as “this 
ranting and this raving,” Greene said: 

“This youthful action is to be expected, 
and while it must be kept within bounds, 
it also must be endured, whether we like it 
or not.“ 

The Marine chief said a handful of hard- 
core Communist card carriers among the stu- 
dent demonstrators “is well known to the 
authorities.” 

He predicted that any effort by “this luna- 
tic and dangerous fringe to create a real fire 
among the majority of our young people is 
bound to fall.” 

Greene indicated he was concerned about 
the lack of understanding of US. policy 
among some people. 

He said he has been telling the doubters 
he meets that if the United States pulls out 
of Vietnam, it will be only a matter of 
months, or a year or so, before “we are going 
to have to go back in somewhere else, perhaps 
in southeast Asia, or at home on our front 
doorstep.” 


Young Republicans Denounce Protest 
Marches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, our 
country has seen in recent weeks many 
misguided young people marching in pro- 
test against American policy in Vietnam. 
The Young Republicans in Du Page 
County, which is in my district, have 
adopted a statement of their attitude 
toward these protests. I subscribe to 
their sentiments and present a news story 
about their actions which appeared in 
local papers: 

YounG REPUBLICANS DENOUNCE PROTEST 

MARCHES ON VIETNAM 

Protest marches against America’s par- 
ticipation in Vietnam drew fire from the 
Du Page County Young Republican Club, ac- 
cording to Don Yde, president. 

A strongly worded consensus censuring the 
protest demonstrations as “immature, irre- 
sponsible antics of those who deny the obli- 
gations of our Republic while demanding its 
freedoms” has been adopted by the Du Page 
Young Republican county officers. 

The statement, presented by Yde, praises 
the “young Americans who unhesitatingly 
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accept the opportunity to meet the challenge 
of Communist dictatorship and despotism, 
and who represent the United States and the 
free world in Vietnam.” 

In an accompanying statement, Yde 
charged, “The misguided men, women and 
youngsters who protest our country's role in 
southeast Asia are actually asking the United 
States to flee from its moral obligation to 
help these people maintain an independent 
nation.” 

The Young Republican leader added, “The 
United States is filling the most difficult 
role possible. We are not allowing our 
mighty arsenal to be tempted to total con- 
quest of the invader because then we, too, 
would become aggressors. 

“What we are doing is emphasizing to the 
world the United States Is a friend to freedom 
everywhere on the globe. And we aid others 
without asking a quarter-inch of territory in 
return.” 

Yde stated that the rash of protest marches 
last weekend prompted his board to take 
action. 

“This is a nonpartisan issue. It is an 
American issue. And the Du Page County 
Young Republicans censure those who would 
thrive on the fruits of freedom but reject 
their accompanying role of responsibility for 
the protection and promotion of freedom,” 
Yde concluded. 

The Du Page Young Republican Board is 
the county governing body for eight indi- 
vidual clubs located in Naperville, Hinsdale, 
Wheaton, Glen Ellyn, Lombard, Elmhurst, 
Bloomingdale, and Addison Townships. 
These clubs have a combined membership 
of 1,000, making Du Page the largest Young 
Republican Club in the State. 

Yde, who was named president of the 
county organization earlier this month, lives 
in Addison where he serves as president of 
the local Young Republican Club. 

Other county officers are; Vice chairman, 
Dow Nichol, Glen Ellyn; vice 
Judy Philip, Villa Park; treasurer, Floyd San- 
ford, Roselle; recording secretary, Susy 
Babinec, Wheaton; corresponding secretary, 
Glenda Jindrich, Clarendon Hills; general 
counsel, Bill Ives, Hinsdale; and sergeant 
at arms, Bill Koenecke, Lombard. 

Presidents of local clubs are 
Paccione, Naperville; Ernie Ross, Hinsdale; 
Jack Waghorne, Bloomingdale; Will Land- 
ruth, Wheaton; Ed Burdis, Glen Ellyn; Al 
Rottman, Lombard; and Lee E. Daniels, 
Elmhurst. 


James 


Come to Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, the high 
stately mountains of the pioneer country 
of east Tennessee, the bluegrass and 
walking horse region of middle Tennes- 
see, and the cotton flatlands and river- 
boats of west Tennessee all contribute to 
make Tennessee the most beautiful and 
interesting State in our Nation. 

I would like to invite all my colleagues 
to come to exciting and picturesque Ten- 
nessee during the adjournment period. 
You and your family will be met with the 
finest hospitality, the best facilities for 
recreation and pleasure, and spectacular 
beauty of the Volunteer State. 


Friday, October 22, 1965 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


First session of Eighty-ninth Congress adjourned sine die. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 27115-27140 


Bills Introduced: 31 bills and 11 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2701-2731; S.J. Res. 122; and 
S. Res. 155-164. Pages 27117-27118 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H.R. 10878, private bill (S. Rept. 932) ; 

H. Con. Res. 509, providing for printing of additional 
copies of hearings on crime in D.C. (S. Rept. 933); 

H. Con. Res. 512, providing for printing of additional 
copies of hearings on D.C. home rule (S. Rept. 934); 

H. Con. Res. 513, providing for printing of additional 
copies of hearings on “Lower Colorado River Basin 
Project,” 89th Congress, Ist session (S. Rept. 935); 

H. Con. Res. 519, providing for printing of additional 
copies of hearings on H.R. 2580, proposing various 
amendments to the immigration and nationality laws 
(S. Rept. 936) 1 

H.R. 30, providing for U.S. participation in the Inter- 
American Cultural and Trade Center in Dade County, 
Fla., without recommendation, and with amendments 
and minority views (S. Rept. 937); and 

H.R. 4845, to provide for the economic and efficient 
acquisition and use of automatic data processing equip- 
ment by Federal departments and agencies (S. Rept. 
938). Page 27117 
Measures Referred: Numerous House-passed bills and 
House-passed resolutions were referred to appropriate 
committees. Page 27162 
Authority To Report: Committee on Government 
Operations was authorized to file reports during con- 
gressional adjournment and that its report on Inter- 
agency Drug Coordination be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment. 
Private Bill: Senate agreed to House amendment with 
an amendment to S. 619, private bill. Page 27139 
Secretary of the Senate: Emery L. Frazier, of Ken- 
tucky, was administered oath of office as Secretary of the 
Senate to become effective January 1, 1966. Page 27163 

In connection with this matter, Senate adopted three 
resolutions, as follows: 
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Page 27136 


S. Res. 156, notifying House of election of Emery L. 
Frazier, of Kentucky, to be Secretary of the Senate, 
effective January 1, 1966; 

S. Res. 157, notifying President of election of Emery 
L. Frazier, of Kentucky, to be Secretary of the Senate, 
effective January 1, 1966; and 

S. Res. 158, authorizing the printing as a Senate docu- 
ment of a compilation of tributes delivered in Congress 
on the occasion of the retirement of Secretary of the 
Senate Felton M. Johnston, of Mississippi. page 27163 


Federal Employees’ Pay: Senate passed, by unanimous 
vote of 67 yeas, H.R. 10281, proposed Government Em- 
ployees Salary Comparability Act of 1965, after adopting 
committee amendments en bloc, including two of a 
technical clarifying nature offered on the floor by Sena- 
tor Monroney. Pages 27165-27176 


Alaska Exposition: Senate passed with amendments 
S. 2614, to provide for participation in the Statewide 
Exposition to be held in Alaska during 1967, after adopt- 
ing committee amendments en bloc, which were then 
considered as original text for purpose of further amend- 
ment, and Williams (Delaware) amendment to reduce 
authorization for project from $4 million to $3 million. 
Motion to reconsider passage of this bill was tabled. 
Pages 27184-27190 


Coast Guard: S. 2471, to amend in several regards the 
laws relating to the administration of the Coast Guard, 
was passed with committee amendments. 

Pages 27181-27183 
Printing: Senate concurred in House amendment to 
Senate amendment to S. Con, Res. 65, to authorize print- 
ing as a Senate document of a study entitled “The Anti- 
Vietnam Agitation and the Teach-In Movement,” pre- 
pared for use of Subcommittee on Internal Security o 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary. This completed 
legislative action on the resolution. Page 27221 


It was ordered that report of the majority on activities 
and accomplishments of the rst session of the 8gth Con- 
gress be printed as a Senate document. Poge 27221 
89th Congress Summary: It was ordered that reports 
on behalf of the minority respecting laws and treaties 
of general interest, activities of the rst session of the 89th 


Good Emerges From Tragedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, a few 
months ago I put into the RECORD some 
excerpts as well as some personal ob- 
servations on the one book in our time 
that telis the story of our agricultural 
follies more than any other I have read 
to date. 

I suggested then that all Members, all 
of whom had already received a copy of 
the book, “Our Margin of Life,” by Eu- 
gene Poirot, of Golden City, Mo., should 
—— the time to read this important 

I again urge Members to take the time 
during our recess to become acquainted 
with some pertinent facts of life. 

I am attaching, hereto, an article by 
Leonard Hall, of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, giving a little more emphasis 
to the importance of the Poirot story. 

We struggle every year with wheat, 
Cotton, sugar, peanuts, and other farm 
Products and the problems of the farm- 
€rs, the processors, and the consumers. 

We spend billions of dollars rehashing 

same old cures under new names and 
changing formulas. We do all this be- 
Cause we operate in a vacuum, one caused 

the unwillingness of the career desk 
farmers in the Department to even look 
at a new idea. 

Poirot may be completely wrong but 
„ his ideas are worth looking 


Luck, bad or good, has more to do with 

e success of our surplus control pro- 
rams; our export policies would kill any 
Weaker nation in 3 years, it will take a 
little longer to knock us off our pedestal 
of smug self-assurance. 

Of course, luck is now moving in our 
direction with drought, windstorms, 
heat, and about everything that could 
help to ruin the wheat crops in Aus- 

Russia, and other world produc- 
ers. With this hard luck for them comes 
&00d luck to the career cocktail farmers 
Since it will create a depleted world sup- 
Dly and give our exports a big push up- 
Ward, perhaps even to the point of 
em our once full granaries. 

Will the elements get the credit? Not 
on your political life they will not. The 
bigtime thinkers will take all the credit 
and point to their successful wheat pro- 
eram and those of us who voted against 
their warmed-over failures will be 
SWamped by the rush to get to the teller 
8 a program tont Aa Daad 
upon u and prayers 
Weather or bad 
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However, this Is away from my theme. 
What I really want is for the Members 
to read the story of the sharpskin hawk, 
the great horned owl, and the prairie 
moon, the story of our margin of life and 
the fast disappearing surplus of margin 
for tomorrow’s children. 

Read Leonard Hall's story of the Dust 
Bowl tragedy and the Margin of Life 
masterpiece by Gene Poirot and then 
look at our farm programs. 

At least when we vote for farm pro- 
grams after reading-and studying a little 
in depth, our votes will refiect a more 
learned position as a group than what 
we have shown in the past. 

REMEMBER Dust Bowt?—Goon EMERGES 

From TRAGEDY 
(By Leonard Hall) 

Possum Trot, CALEDONIA, Mo.—Time files 
and human memory ts short. Mention the 
Dust Bowl today, and half your listeners will 
never have heard of it. Half the rest will 
connect it vaguely with football. Rose Bowl, 
Orange Bowl, Sugar Bowl, Dust Bowl—now 
where do they play that one? 

Lest we forget, the Dust Bowl was a na- 
tional disaster which swept across a half-mil- 
lion square miles of the Great Plains, from 
Kansas to the Rockies and Texas to Canada, 
in the 1930's it was disaster compounded of 
drought plus two generations of bad farm- 
ing in a land of little rain. Crops shriveled 
and cattle died and dust plled deep over 
homesteads. Planes climbed to 20,000 feet 
seeking dust-free alr. Dust from Kansas 
farms covered the decks of ships far out in 
the Atlantic and turned noonday into night 
In seaboard cities. 

The Dust Bowl blended with the great de- 
pression to create tragedy. Yet out of it, one 
good emerged. This was the soil conserva- 
tion movement—born of disaster but today 
sweeping America to embrace all natural re- 
sources. This does not mean these resources 
are safe against exploitation. But it does 
mean that many are awake to this problem 
and its meaning for future generations. 

Times of stress often produce men to meet 
them and the Dust Bowl was no exception. 
Hugh Bennett, creator of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, comes first for his revolutionary 
concept that “all land has specific capabili- 
tics for production. We must determine 
these, then treat the land according to its 
needs, and then use it according to its capa- 
bility.” Thus some land is suited to growing 
corn if we maintain its fertility and organic 
levels. Some land needs terraces to hold it 
against erosion. Some must be kept in grass 
lest we turn it into desert and a new Dust 
Bowl. Bennett's concept of land use was a 
historic step in agriculture, although still not 
universally followed. 

This new concern for the land, sparked by 
the Dust Bowl, brought forth a bright new 
Galaxy of leaders. Paul Sears wrote his clas- 
sic “Deserts on the March.” Chester Davis of 
St. Louis, proved that bankers can finance 
conservation. Osborn wrote “Our Plundered 
Planet.“ Albrecht of Missouri ploneered ad- 
vances in soil science and nutrition. Ed 
Graham patterned the future in “Natural 
Principles of Land Use.” Bill Vogt In “Road 
to Survival,” turned the spotlight on man 


and his environment—and on the coming 
impact of population on resources. Brom- 
field literally abandoned the novel to become 
the inspired salesman of the movement. Ira 
Gabrielson brought wildlife into the con- 
servation picture. 

A great satisfaction of having participated 
in all this has been the opportunity to know 
these men and many more. Back in the 
1940's we met a Missourian who farmed 1,800 
acres out on our southwest prairie. He was 
Eugene Poriot of Golden City, whose fore- 
bears had built farm machinery in Belleville. 
But the land called to Gene and he majored 
in soll science and chemistry at Ulinots and 
set out to farm, The record he established 
is a proud one. 

The land Poirot took over was no 100- 
bushel Corn Belt land—but badly worn blue- 
stem prairie that had lost much of its fertil- 
ity to the plow. He built it back; built a fine 
life for his family while doing it; became fast 
friends with Bill Albrecht at our College of 
Agriculture; was made a Master Farmer of 
America and a Master Conservationist of 
Missouri, among many honors. Now out of 
his experience and his association with Dr. 
Albrecht, Gene has written a book, “Our Mar- 
gin of Life.” Both men appear in it; Poirot 
a scientist and a poet as well as a farmer— 
and Albrecht a philosopher and economist as 
well as a scientist and teacher. 

“Come walk with me in my virgin bluestem 
prairie, on this night in May,” the book be- 
gins. “Listen while in silence it reveals the 
history of the past. Learn, since it teaches 
the lesson of survival. Take hope from the 
beauty of its flowers. Renew your faith from 
the murmur of its creatures.” 

Thus Poirot speaks to the summer moon, 
converses with the sharpsbill hawk, talks of 
the great horned owl in the elm beside Coon 
Creek—to tell what is in essence a magnifi- 
cently simple story. This is that there can be 
no survival for mankind—no “Margin of 
Life,” to use the book's title—unless we fol- 
low nature’s most basic and Immutable law. 
This is the “law of return” which decrees 
that we must put back into the soil in some 
form every element we take from it in the 
crops we raise and ship away and in the bad 
farming techniques which cause erosion by 
wind and water. 

Instead of doing this, reports the author, 
we have in the past 12 years alone, increased 
our agricultural production tremendously— 
but have used three times as much plant food 
in doing this as we have returned in fer- 
tilizers of all kinds. We have at the same 
time suffered a 10-percent loss in farm in- 
come which has brought poverty to 40 per- 
cent of farm familles. Worst of all, we are 
literally subsidizing this destruction with a 
farm program that pays farmers to wear out 
their land raising greater and greater quanti- 
ties of soil-destroying crops that nobody 
needs or can afford to buy and use. 

Poirot proposes a new kind of farm plan 
which eliminates subsidies for surplus crops, 
but helps farmers who grow soll-bullding 
crops. The plan is not new and it is sound. 
It would bring American agriculture into 
balance, cut the cost of the farm program; 
save our land and create a decent prosperity 
for farmers. It faces only one problem: how 
to sell It to self-seeking politicians who today 
control the farm program. 
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The Softness and Weakness in Our 
Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
received recently from Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Ernest Mills, Jr., of Hampton, N.H., who 
I am proud to say are constituents of 
mine, 

The thoughtful and very excellent 
summary of Government, as we know it 
under the Great Society, contained in 
this letter is worthy of careful reading 
by all our citizens. Their observations 
point accurately to a softness and weak- 
ness which seem to pervade our whole 
society. Benevolence from above, with 
all its bureaucratic pitfalls, is hardly 
an enduring substitute for individual 
initiative. As Mr. and Mrs. Mills put it 
so well, “there must be a better way to 
help the deserving.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hampton, N.H. 
August 9, 1965. 
Senator Norris COTTON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washintgon, DC. 

Dran Senator COTTON; My husband and I 
received your latest report today. We look 
forward to reading your reports, and are 
usually in agreement with you. Although 
we have a very low income (classified as pov- 
erty stricken by the Federal Government), 
we have no desire to freeload off the Gov- 
ernment and are striving continually for a 
better way of life by using our own initia- 
tive, 

It is the tendency for most people to take 
the easiest way, and with the Government 
handing out Christmas presents year around, 
it is becoming increasingly easier to live 
without working. In fact, individuals, com- 
munities, cities, and States are beginning to 
expect the Government to pay for the major 
part of anything: retirement, health insur- 
ance, redevelopment, and highways, etc.; 
they even expect the Government to plan 
everything for the future, and meanwhile 
they are grabbing every fistful they can 
for every project conceivable (whether 
needed or not). They're so afraid they won't 
get their full share. We believe that Gov- 
ernment control is getting out of hand, that 
individual citizens are becoming weaker, and 
that, as a result, our Nation is weakening. 

This Great Society might really be great 
for the politically favored who are getting 
the well-paid administrative Jobs in all the 
newly formed bureaus, but it doesn't seem to 
do much good for the people for whom it 
was intended to benefit. When projects are 
done on a Federal level, they seem to incur 
& great deal of bureaucratic expense and, by 
the time the funds reach the citizens, they 
are almost all spent. There must be a better 
way to help the deserving. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Ernest MILLS, Jr. 
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A Better Understanding of Conditions in 
Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
continuing parts of a report by Mr. Lu- 
cian C. Warren, a Washington corre- 
spondent for the Buffalo Courier-Ex- 
press, Buffalo, N.Y. Mr. Warren returned 
recently from a 3-week tour of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. 

Parts V. VI, and VII follow: 

Vistr ro West GrrMANY—V: SALZGITTER 
STEEL COMPLEX THRIVES 
(By Lucian C. Warren) 


SALZGITTER, Germany.— The trademark of 
the Salzgitter AG (Company) looks like a 
baby’s teething ring, but world industry has 
come to look on this manuf: firm 
as a mighty big baby with plenty of bite. 

Officials of the firm explain that the rec- 
tangular black foundation of the trademark 
is a symbol of coal and represents the firm’s 
mining operation, involving coal, iron ore, 
and oil. 

The black bar in the middle is a symbol of 
a steel bar, and steel is one of SAG's prin- 
cipal products, 

SUBSIDIARIES 


The circle part of the trademark represents 
the processing industry and some of Salz- 
gitter’s more than 50 subsidiaries go in big 
for retail products, including buses and 
trucks. 

Nerve center for this big combine, whose 
sales make it about the 31st largest manu- 
facturing firm in the world, is in the town 
of Salzgitter, east of Hanover, Germany, and 
a few miles west of the Iron Curtain. 

Its location is due to nearby deposits of 
iron ore. Although the ferrous content of 
this ore is relatively low, only up to about 
33 percent, German ingenuity has steadily 
leesened this economic handicap. By spe- 
clal processing, refined over the years the 
amount of coke needed in 1 ton of steel 
produced with Salzgitter iron ore was re- 
duced from 3,600 pounds in 1939 to 840 
pounds today. 
z BOMBS MISS 


So a big industry began building up before 
the war, and oddly enough the bombs 
dropped by the Allies missed most of the 
steelworks here. 

But what the bombs failed to do, the 
British, who occupied this zone after the 
war, promptly set out to do and succeeded. 
Until 1949, it was British policy to send to 
England all the steel producing facilities 
they could transport from Germany and then 
destroy the rest. 

Salzgitter's steel industry was razed, but 
when the British withdrew and German in- 
dustrial reconstruction began, this area be- 
gan to grow. 

HANDICAPS 

After overcoming the British-administered 
setback, Salzgitter ran Into a strictly Ger- 
man handicap. The combine is owned by 
the Federal Republic of Germany and the 
federal government does not always shell out 
the deutsche marks in the ratio that Salz- 
gitter’s managers think necessary for ex- 
pansion. Only recently, for instance, it 
borrowed a cool 95 million marks (about 
$24 million) from private sources to remedy 
its undercapitalization. 

An inspection trip through its steelworks 
produced evidence that Salzgitter is utilizing 
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all the latest steel producing devices, includ- 
ing oxygen-blowing procedures licensed from 
American firms. 

CONCENTRATION 


Perhaps its greatest genius is concentrat- 
ing such a big slice of industrial processes 
in one small area. The steel producing plant 
is next door to the iron ore mines, and a bus 
and truck assembly plant is a stone’s throw 
from the steel plant. 

Salzgitter sells all over the world, includ- 
ing America, but the firm's sales manager 
says the Americans are playing it a bit rough 
these days demanding all kinds of proof that 
the firm does not sell its products in America 
under cost, thus violating antidumping leg- 
islation. 

LOWER WAGES 

It can well be understood how U.S, steel 
factories feel hurt when the average wage 
for the steelworker in this area is only about 
$65 a week, considerably less than American 
factories have to pay their production work- 
ers. 

Even despite these difficulties, Salzgitter 
sells about $10 million worth of products 
each year to the United States, but feels it 
is somewhat of a two-way street because it 
imports about $6 million worth of parts and 
raw materials needed from the United States. 
Visit TO GERMANY—VI: HANDLING OF Cano 

Here CALLED Poor 
(By Lucian C. Warren) 

Hamaurc, Germany German ship line 
executive said that one reason Buffalo is 
being largely bypassed in European-Great 
Lakes ocean commerce is poor cargo han- 
dling in the Queen City port. 

“The port of Buffalo has missed the boat 
in some respects,” according to Harald Weiss- 
leder, manager of the Leo Adams firm in 
Hamburg, a partner in the operations of the 
Hamburg-Chicago Steamship Line. “The 
port facilities are not as advan as in 
other lake ports, particularly in the speed 
and care in handling cargo.” 

Furthermore, he added, the experience of 
his and other lines is that labor costs are 
considerably higher in Buffalo than in other 
Great Lakes ports. 

In the past, Weissleder maintained, steve- 
doring work performed at the port of Buf- 
falo was “performed very slowly and very 
carelessly. Sometimes the cargo damage 
has been enormous.” 

IMPROVEMENTS 

The poor quality of cargo handling was 
most noticeable in Buffalo in the first few 
years since the St, Lawrence Seaway opened 
in 1959, he says. He gave credit to the 
Niagara Frontier Port Authority for improv- 
ing the terminal facilities at the port 
in the last few years, but he said he thought 
there is still room for much improvement 
in the stevedoring operations. 

Weissleder will grant that economics also 
enters into the picture of Buffalo's port 
usage by European ships. Since the seaway 
opened, there has just not been sufficiently 
high demand in Buffalo for European prod- 
ucts or vice versa to make a regular schedulc 
for the foreign freighters to stop there. 

This is contrary to the prescaway erg 
when the smaller European ships, limited 
to the 14-foot draft of the all-Canadian 
canal bypassing the St. Lawrence Rapids, 
made regular stops at the Queen City. 

SCHEDULED 

“But so far as I know no ships from 
Western Europe now make regular stops at 
Buffalo,” he said. “When a line gets a con- 
tract to deliver goods to Buffalo, then n 
special stop is scheduled and the line ad- 
vertises in trade publications that the stop 
will be made and often gets additional 
business.“ 

The following table, prepared from sta- 
tistics supplied by the Hamburg Chamber 
of Commerce, shows the infrequency of 
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Hamburg freighter stops at Buffalo as com- 
pared with sister Great Lakes ports (figures 
for 1964 not yet available): 


1962 


WESTROUND 


From Hamburg to— 
Bufi: 


NAVIGATION 


In 1965, Welssleder's Hamburg-Chicago line 
has had one of its freighters, the Zosma, 
make a midsummer stop at Buffalo to drop 
off 2,000 tons of iron and steel products plus 
some general cargo. Over the last several 
Years, the Hamburg-Chicago line has had on 
an average of one to three Buffalo stops dur- 
ing the navigation season. 

One of the interesting byproducts of Buf- 
falo’s reputation as a poor cargo handling 
Port was an effort by Mediterranean-to-Great 
Lakes shippers to add a surcharge for port 
handling at Buffalo. The State of New York 
and the port of Buffalo fought the sur- 
charge with the Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion and won, and the surcharge was elimi- 
nated. 

But Weissleder said it was a Pyrrhic vie- 
tory because most Mediterranean shippers 
now refuse to make any stops in Buffalo. 


SIMPLIFIED 


The problem of West European shippers 
in terminal handling costs in Great Lakes 
Ports has been simplified this year, Weiss- 
leder said, by a new system by which the 
rates cover only port-to-port handling 
charges, including unloading from ship to 
Port shed, but not those of transferring from 
ahed to truck or railroad car. 

U.S. iron and steel importers are fighting 
the new in the Federal Maritime 
Commission, but Weissleder said he thought 
they will lose. As a result of the new sys- 
tem, Europe's shipping lines have been able 
to keep rates the same, despite rising costs. 

Looking at the Great Lakes-West European 
Ocean commerce in general, the German 
shipping executive is happy with rising ton- 


and the end of each navigation 
Beason the only times when there's a ship- 
Ping traffic congestion problem. 
GOOD SERVICE 


Weissleder offered no comfort to promoters 
Of the All-American Canal connecting Lakes 
Erle and Buffalo through the Niagara Fron- 
tler. He said the Welland Canal facilities 
Under the improvement program of the Ca- 
Nadian Government is providing good service 
to shippers. He foresaw no need for the other 
Canal and doubts even that its construction 
Would ald the port of Buffalo in enticing 
more frequent stops by ocean vessels., The 
difference in time between transit via the 
Welland or the proposed All-American Canal 
Would be negligible, he said. 

His main hope for the port of Buffalo is 
an improvement in the quality of stevedoring 
and an expansion in Buffalo-European 
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“We'll be happy to stop in Buffalo as fre- 
quently as the demand warrants,” he added 


Visrr ro Wrest Germany—VII: Economic 
MIRACLE SEEN IN- BEETLE 
(By Lucian C. Warren) 

WOLFSBURG, GERMANY. —In all of West Ger- 
many, there is no more striking example of 
the Wirtschaftswunder, the economic mir- 
acle by which a war-ravaged nation has be- 
come tremendously prosperous, than the 
Volkswagen success story. k 

The Volkswagen “Beetle” is produced here. 
This is the small auto that has tickled the 
fancy of the world. It is the car which has 
been manufactured in the greatest quantity 
since Henry Ford's Model T. 

Ford produced 15 million Tin Lizzies, and 
the 8 millionth Volkswagen Beetle already is 
on the road and they are coming off the pro- 
duction line at the rate of 6,000 a day, one 
for every 10 seconds of the two-shift working 
day here. 

OUT OF RUBBLE 


A half-day at the Volkswagen plant at 
Wolfsburg, the largest in the world for as- 
sembling passenger autos under one roof, 
left this nonmechanically minded observer 
in a benumbed state. 

Credit for this amazing amalgam of a de- 
signing genius in the small car field and a 
production-sales organization that has even 
taught the Americans a thing or two goes to 
two men, each with the title of “professor.” 

Prof. Ferdinand Porsche dreamed about a 
people's car for years, finally got a go-ahead 
from Hitler to build it. Then the war came 
along and his Volkswagen plant made war 
materials instead—or did until Allied bomb- 
ing reduced it to rubble. But in 1948, the 
victors allowed Porsche and a General Mo- 
tors-trained engineer by the name of Prof. 
Heinz Nordhoff to transform the rubble into 
this most modern of plants, and the Volks- 
wagen saga was begun. 

TWO LAKE PORTS 

Although the Germans run it, they are the 
the first to admit that they borrowed 
heavily on American techniques, machinery, 
and raw materials. They explain that they 
buy sealed-beam headlights and coal from 
West Virginia, giant metal presses from 
Great Lakes industry, and machine tools 
from New England, all to the tune of $75- 
million in recent years. 

Volkswagen ships that ply the Atlantic, 
including many that find their way down the 
St. Lawrence River to Great Lakes ports, 
carry many thousands of the little Volks- 
wagen Beetles. On the return trips, the 
decks for the small cars fold aside and the 
ship usually is loaded with bulk cargo, coal, 
or grain. 

It is one of the Buffalo port's misfortunes 
that, as yet, the little Volkswagen is not 
shipped direct to the Queen City. Chicago 
and Toledo are the car's two ports of entry 
for the lakes, and vehicles for Buffalo and 
the Upstate New York area are generally 
trucked from Port Newark, N. J. 


MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 


During 1964, some 18,453 Volkswagen ve- 
hicles were handled through Chicago and 
25,261 through Toledo, and it’s a pity that 
the Port of Buffalo can’t get some of this 
business. 

Some 350,000 Volkswagon Beetles are sold 
yearly in America, and they are by far the 
biggest selling foreign car in America. The 
Volkswagen people here like to think they 
aren't hurting domestic sales of American 
motorcar manufacturers because they are 
satisfying the desires of some Americans for 
small cars. The idea, at least from the 
standpoint of the Volkswagen people, is to 
let the Americans sell their larger cars in 
Europe in return for the favor of Volkswagen 
dominating the imported small-car market 
in the United States. 

Americans do sell many cars in Europe, 
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mostly through their European plants, but 
their “shunning” of the small-car market in 
the United States is probably not entirely 
altruistic. A trip through the Volkswagen 
plant in Wolfsburg is sufficient to convince 
this observer that the Germans have built a 
better mousetrap in the small-car field and 
Americans have wisely decided not to com- 
pete. 


Vietnam Demonstration on 
Tennessee Campus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past few weeks, we have seen some 
demonstrations on the college campuses 
of this Nation that have certainly been 
disgraceful. 

We in Tennessee are certainly proud 
of our colleges and our institutions of 
higher learning, and furthermore, we 
were certainly proud of the students at 
the University of Tennessee at Knoxville 
when they paused for 15 minutes during 
a schoolday to conduct a patriotic rally 
in support of the U.S. policies in Vietnam. 

There appeared an excellent editorial 
in the Jackson Sun which is an out- 
standing newspaper, not only in Ten- 
nessee but the Nation as well, relative 
to this fine demonstration by the stu- 
dents at the University of Tennessee. 
The editorial is so outstanding that I 
thought it should be brought to the at- 
tention of the Congress. 

Furthermore, a former member of our 
press corps here in the Congress, L. G. 
Laycook, who was associated with the 
Nashville Tennessean, who has since 
gone back to Jackson to be associated 
with his family’s firm, the Laycook 
Printing Co., was pinch hitting as an 
editorial writer and wrote this editorial: 

The editorial follows: 

VIETNAM DEMONSTRATION ON TENNESSEE 

CamMPus 


While the wave of anti-Vietnam dem- 
onstrations continues to sweep across col- 
lege campuses and into the streets of many 
cities throughout the Nation, Tennesseans 
can be proud of an Incident that took place 
on the campus of the University of Ten- 
nessee at Knoxville, last week. On Thurs- 
day, about 700 U-T students paused for 15 
minutes during the schoolday to conduct a 
patriotic rally m support of U.S. policies in 
Vietnam. 

This was in the true tradition of the Vol- 
unteer State and it came at a most appro- 
priate time when leftwing radicals seem to 
be taking over the campuses of many of our 
institutions of higher learning across the 
country. * 

We hope the example set by undergrad- 
uates on the U-T campus will spread to 
other colleges and universities throughout 
the United States. There were indications 
over the weekend that such will be the case. 
For the first time in a long series of anti- 
Vietnam demonstrations, participants were 
met by counterdemonstrators in both the 
East and Far West. 8 

These demonstrations against U.S. policy 
in Vietnam cannot be taken lightly. They 
have become a serious matter and can no 
longer be dismissed as mere mischiefmak- 
ing on the part of a few fuzzy-thinking col- 
lege students. 
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As State Department Press Officer Robert 
J. McCloskey said Saturday, the protest dem- 
onstrations could be misinterpreted overseas 
as a sign of wide opposition to administration 
policies though such is not the case. 

Actually, Mr. McCloskey said, “the vast 
majority of Americans have indicated their 
strong support of U.S. policy. The pro- 
testors are an infinitesimal fraction of the 
American people.” 

It is significant that on the eve of last 
week's organized anti-Vietnam protests, the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
published a document reporting a substantial 
Communist infiltration into the so-called 
teach-in movement against U.S. policies in 
the Far East. The subcommittee document 
reported that control of the anti-Vietnam 
movement has clearly passed from the hands 
of the moderate elements who may have con- 
trolled it, at one time, into the hands of the 
Communists and extremist elements who are 
openly sympathetic to the Vietcong and 
openly hostile to the United States, and who 
call for massive civil disobedience, including 
the burning of draft cards and the stopping 
of troop trains.“ 

The subcommittee report is a scorching 
indictment of these disgraceful and seditious 
demonstrations. We hope the report will be 
publicized on college and university campuses 
throughout the United States as well as over- 
seas. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover warned last 
spring that the Communist Party in the 
United States has launched a recruitment 
drive designed to spread the ideals and ob- 
jectives of a Communist society among the 
Nation’s youth. The party, he said, is 
operating through fronts much as it did in 
the 1930's. 

In testimony before a House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, Mr. Hoover called at- 
tention to the increasing number of speaking 
engagements on college campuses by known 
Communist leaders. One of the purposes of 
these engagements, the FBI chief said, is to 
project the image that the party is a legiti- 
mate political party.” 

Red leaders in the United States, Mr. 
Hoover warned, are trying to gain increased 
acceptance and respectability for the party; 
to generate an atmosphere of good will and 
understanding; and to spread Communist 
Propaganda.” 

Over the past 3 years, Mr. Hoover said, 
Communist Party spokesmen have averaged 
50 campus appearances each year. Some of 
the student audiences ranged in size from 
a few hundred to as many as 4,000. 

Fortunately, the overwhelming majority of 
students on our college campuses can expose 
themselves with impunity to Communist 
campus chicanery. However, youth organi- 
zations dominated and controlled by Com- 
munist elements definitely have made head- 
way on some U.S. campuses under the guise 
of promoters of peace and disarmament. 
Far too many naive and gullible students 
have been victimized by these groups. 


Salem Baptist Church 80th Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of Ilinois. Mr. 
Speaker, on October 10, 1965, Salem 
Baptist Church of Chicago, II., cele- 
brated its 80th anniversary. I believe it 
will be of interest not only to my col- 
leagues but to the Nation to know the 
inspirational value and history of Salem 
Baptist Church. 

Salem Baptist Church was organized 
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as the Swedish Baptist Church of Engle- 
wood 80 years ago. When the Swedish 
language ceased to be used in the public 
services, the name was changed to Emer- 
ald Avenue Baptist Church in 1941, and 
to Salem Baptist Church in 1954, It is 
the sixth Baptist church of Swedish 
origin in what is now the city of Chicago. 

The story of Salem really begins with 
the adventures of two carpenters, John 
Ost and Louis Johnson, members of the 
Third Baptist Church in South Chicago. 
One day they walked from South Chi- 
cago to Englewood in search of work. 
They prayed earnestly that God would 
guide them, and they were not dis- 
appointed, for they found both employ- 
ment and shelter for themselves and 
their families. This was 3 years before 
any religious work had begun in this 
vicinity. These two carpenters felt that 
there was need of a Sunday school and 
a church in this locality and prayed that 
God would open the way. 

It is very difficult to write a history and 
leave out the names of men and women 
who have given many years of devoted 
service to Salem Baptist Church and its 
organizations. There are those who are 
now working in the Sunday school with 
children, whose grandparents were in 
their classes years ago. Others are giv- 
ing much of themselves as leaders of 
youth organizations. But if we began to 
mention names, we are sure we would 
miss some, so we will leave it with God 
who will satisfactorily reward every good 
and faithful servant. 

I take pride in being able to present 
even a portion of the history of Salem 
Baptist Church to this great body. 

I pay tribute to your spirit of dedica- 
tion to fostering Christianity and learn- 
ing in your community. The inspiration 
of Salem Baptist Church will be fulfilled 
and generations of our children will meet 
the world as the wisely intelligent, God- 
loving, and well-educated American citi- 
zens that we would have wanted—and we 
all earnestly desire them to be. 


A Treasure of Could-Be Beauty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
the recent attention and efforts that have 
been directed toward the beautification 
of our Nation and the purification of its 
rivers, I should like to call the Members’ 
attention to an eloquent expression of 
local purpose in my State of Connecticut, 
a State whose interest in natural beauty 
and whose fund of natural assets are un- 
surpassed in the Nation. An editorial 
appearing in the Waterbury American 
emphasizes our pride in our natural as- 
sets and the determination that we and 
all Americans must have to take the 
necessary steps to restore them to their 
wonted natural excellence. 

A TREASURE oF CovuLp-Be BEAUTY 

If you haven't ridden the new highway 

through the Naugatuck Valley, from Derby 
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to Torrington, this is a wonderful time to 
do so. Pick the next clear October morning 
and make an early start. We guarantee that 
the autumn foliage will give your soul a lift. 
We guarantee that (where nature ts still in 
charge) you will be fascinated with the new 
views of a beautiful valley that are available 
from the splendid modern roads that run 
high over the river, The rock walls are spec- 
tacular and the misty vistas down the twist- 
ing, bright-colored ravine will remind you, 
again, that this is essentially. a place of pro- 
found beauty, a place that we can be proud 
to claim as “our part of the country.” 

But it is also a river valley which could 
be made a great deal more attractive than 
It is; and we hope that the time has now 
arrived when the rehabilitation and beauti- 
fication of the Naugatuck Valley can become 
as much a part of our regional development 
as the construction of the magnificent high- 
Ways that are being completed here. 

The highways that run along the valley 
provide a great many newcomer autoists 
their first impressions of Waterbury and the 
other communities of this river route. 
Waterbury and its partner towns should get 
to work and tidy up these approaches—so 
that the first impressions will be good ones. 

We ought to make sure that the people who 
travel our valley do not have to look at trash- 
strewn areas in back of factories. We ought 
to make a census of all the eyesores—and 
clean them up as fast as possible, startin, 
with the worst ones first. We ought to ex- 
plore all the possibilities of State and Fed- 
eral aid for projects to beautify the areas 
adjacent to Route 8. 


Nor ts it too much to suggest that redevel- 
opment and renewal plans should incor- 
porate the idea of freshening up the premises 
along this route. The buildings and the 
uses to which adjacent land is put are the 
community’s front yard. What the passer- 
by sees along the valley may tell him most of 
what he will ever know about the cities and 
towns here. There are places in this “front 
yard” that make us look like a race of dump 
pickers. Some of these “front yard” aspects 
imply that we have a low opinion of our- 
selves, indeed. 

Most important of all, however, there is 
the need to eliminate the pollution of the 
river—a matter which we hope will get a 
great deal of attention from Governor 
Dempsey’s newly formed Clean Water Task 
Force, which has been organized to present 
a statewide antipollution program to the 
1967 legislature. 

In the upper sections of the Naugatuck 
Valley, the worst pollution now comes from 
industrial wastes, But they contribute to 
the problem of raw sewage pollution in the 
lower part of the valley. Chemical con- 
tamination prevents the biological purifica- 
tion process which would normally occur. 

The restoration of a clean and beautiful 
watercourse in the lovely valley that is ours 
should be one of the major public aims in 
this region. It ought to be a prime objective 
of all the local organizations which have any- 
thing to do with nature and conservation. 
It ought to be a major item on the action 
agendas of both political parties. 

“Clean Up the Naugatuck River” ought 
to be a year-round determination here. 
There ought to be a Naugatuck Valley 
restoration program supported in the most 
active way possible by every individual, vol- 
untary group, industrial organization, civic 
club, and professional association. If there 
are any who doubt the possibilities, we are 
sure a trip along the new Route 8 will do 
much to persuade them. Without. much 
more than a sustained effort at good house- 
keeping here, we could make our valley one 
of the Nation’s most beautiful showplaces. 
It would be the best way in the world to 
tell each visitor what kind of people we are, 
what we believe in, and how we like to live. 


October 22, 1965 
For a Real United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


O 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to insert in the 
Recorp a thoughtful and constructive 
Statement by Mr. Harold L. Mack of 
Carmel, Calif., in which he suggests the 
creation of a “council of agreement” in 
the United Nations organization. 


Mr. Mack's idea is explained in his 
Statement which follows below. It is 
very valuable for its highlighting the 
often-neglected fact of the common 
needs of men throughout the world who 
are now divided by political and ideolog- 
ica! boundaries. In this era, with con- 
flict so often prevalent in our thoughts, 
at is both good and necessary to remind 
ourselves of this basic fact. 


The statement follows: 
For A REAL UNITED NATIONS 


A new Ambassador to the United Nations 
has just been appointed by the President, 
but ess of Justice Goldberg's great 
ability and high ideals, I doubt if he will be 
able to bring the United Nations a fulfillment 
ot the purposes for which it was organized. 

The U.N. had better be renamed the dis- 
United Nations inasmuch as all the delegates 
spend most of their efforts in vituperative 
Criticism, bickering and provocative speeches, 
all calculated to create discord rather than 
understanding. A vital change is needed if 
the U.N. is to come closer to fulfilling the 
high purposes for which it was organized. 

To accomplish this, it would appear wise 
that in addition to the two main governing 
bodies, namely the General Assembly and 
the Security Council, a new governing body 
be organized to be called “The Council of 
Agreement.” This council would consist of 
delegates from the countries composing the 
Security Council, including Red China, 
Whose avowed purpose would be the study- 
ing and publicizing the many points of 
Similarity and agreement which today exist 
in all countries, regardless of their political 
or religious philosophies. 

The delegates would focus their attention 
on the humanities and they would soon dis- 
Cover that the simple people who make up 
the largest portion of every country in the 
World are basically alike. They would learn 
that the hopes and desires of all people are 
for peace, happiness, knowledge, health, love 
and food—that all have a deep desire to 
enjoy the many blessings the Creator has 
endowed us with, and that it is only man 
and his hatreds and greed that has brought 
Suffering to the world. 

They would examine the goals and meth- 
Ods being used by the various leaders toward 
fulfilling these desires, and would see that 
some were obvious failures while others were 
Successful. 

The delegates would find so many points 
Of similarity among the desires of the great 
Majority of the people of every race, that 
their findings and reports to the General As- 
sembly couldn't help but wipe out and make 
Tidiculous the illogical political disagree- 
Ments, the name calling and the selfish 
Nationalism the other delegates are con- 
Stantly indulging in. 

If Ambassador Goldberg really wants to 
accomplish his stated high purposes, he must 
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be brave enough to turn his back on the 


to the United Nations the chance to fulfill 
the purposes for which this most important 
body was originally created. 
Yours very truly, 
HAROLD L. Mack. 
OARMEL, CALIF, 


The Relationship of Subsidies to Maritime 
Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the great congressional interest 
in recent maritime developments, I 
would like to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to the remarks of Mr. W. Til- 
ford Smith, executive vice president of 
the Newport News Shipbuiding & Dry 
Dock Co., Newport News, Va., which 
was delivered at the Propeller Club Con- 
vention in Galveston, Tex., October 14, 
1965. 


Mr. Smith reveals that the Govern- 
ment’s appropriations for subsidized 
merchant ship construction—the pres- 
ent annual level of approximately $100 
million—is returned to the Federal 
Treasury dollar for dollar in 
the form of Federal tax revenues. 


Mr. Smith makes an excellent case for 
the continuation of certain Government 
subsidies and I believe my colleagues will 
be interested in his statement. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
his remarks herewith in the Recorp: 


PANEL Discussion—"THE RELATIONSHIP OF 
SUBSIDIES TO MARITIME PROGRESS" 


(Remarks by W. Tilford Smith, executive 
vice president, Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Co., at the American merchant 
marine conference, Propeller Club of the 
United States, Galveston, Tex.) 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, it is a privilege 
to be with this group of shipping and ship- 
bullding associates and such distinguished 
panel members. 

At the outset, let me assure you that I 
strongly support the proposition that econo- 
mies in Government should be a constant 
goal. Every dollar extracted from us hard- 
pressed taxpayers must be expended wisely. 
As the cost of Government increases, all 
needless expenditures should be eliminated. 
And I would include subsidies of many types 
in these expenditures. 

However, it seems to me that the word 
“subsidy” must be properly understood. It 
is hardly a new term, Throughout history, 
kings and heads of government have used 
funds from state treasuries to ald activities 
deemed important to the survival of their 
reign. Today subsidies are chiefly granted 
by governments to assist in the establish- 
ment or support of en deemed ad- 
vantageous to the public or important to 
the public good. In years past, this assist- 
ance was sometimes called subvention or 
bounties, and it has only been in recent 
times that the word “subsidy”"—no matter 
how important or worthy its purposes might 
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be—has fallen into disreput. No doubt, a 
part of the stigma is deserved, and it is un- 
fortunate that all meritorious subsidies are 
often included under the same umbrella with 
the bad. 

There has been an inclination on the part 
of some—in positions of authority—to criti- 
cize and downgrade maritime subsidies. 
They appear to ask themselves—how can we 
get rid of these subsidies? 

The same people have promoted the high- 
ly improbable idea that perhaps the United 
States can get by without a merchant ma- 
rine or without our own shipyards. They 
seem to be saying, get rid of maritime sub- 
sidies, and we will be budgetary heroes— 
we will have saved less than three-tenths 
of 1 percent of the national budget. 

It is in this area of three-tenths of 1 per- 
cent that all of the recent dialog with 
respect to maritime subsidies has taken place. 
Roughly, 8 percent of the Federal budget 
last year, or $8 billion, represented payments 
of subsidies of all types. Farm support pro- 
grams totaled $5.6 billion, or 5 percent of the 
national budget, or 70 percent of all subsidies. 
Payments for merchant ship construction 
totaled $80 million, or 1 percent of all sub- 
sidies. These are figures of the Joint Con- 
gressional Economic Committee. 

Let's turn to another subsidized facet 
which surpasses many times over the three- 
tenths of 1 percent Federal payments for 
maritime purposes. I refer to our space pro- 
gram. 

It is never stated that our space programs 
are totally subsidized by the Federal Treas- 
ury. It is rarely pointed out that the an- 
nual cost of these programs is in the neigh- 
borhood of $5 billion—or approximately 5 
percent of the national budget. 

Since 1957, $30 billion has been expended 
for our space activities. To support our na- 
tional goals in space, it is predicted that an- 
other $60 billion will be spent during the 
next 9 years. Justification for these tre- 
mendous expenditures is on the basis of na- 
tional prestige and national security. A 
space official has told the Congress: “You 
can't put a price tag on either national pres- 
tige or national security.” But he failed to 
add that you cannot have either of these 
without control of the seas. 

There is no talk of obtaining foreign-built 
space vehicles and orbital laboratories. It is 
recognized that the cultivation and growth 
of the necessary technologies must take place 
in this country, under our supervision, in our 
facilities, and with our technicians and our 
labor force. 

Not so today, with respect to merchant 
ship construction. Those who administer the 
three-tenths of 1 percent appear to have an 
absolute disregard for the positive evidences 
that the Soviet Union is outbullding us by a 
ratio of 4 to 1. and that the Communists 
could soon control the sea lanes of the world, 
knowing full well that no world power has 
ever remained great that has not had con- 
trol of the seas. Our administration seems 
to have little interest in winning the race 
with the Russians on the oceans, and appear 
to be satisfied with the idea of turning over 
our shipbuilding contracts to foreign ship- 
yards. 

The fact that every other leading maritime 
nation of the world is taking steps to stimu- 
late and support their own shipyards in 
their own self-interest, through increased 
governmental assistance and greater subsi- 
dies, is lost or not considered by some of our 
people. The fact that many workers would 
lose their jobs is perhaps rationalized by 
them on the ground that they will be taken 
care of by means of subsidies for poverty, 
rent, retraining, and so on—a point which 
will be obscured while they are being ac- 
claimed as budgetary heroes for saving three- 
tenths of 1 percent. 
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According to the latest figures of the Mari- 
time Administration, contracts involving 
subsidies for the construction of 134 ships 
have been awarded to U.S. shipyards since 
the vessel replacement program began in 
1958. These have involved an average an- 
nual expenditure of public funds approxi- 
mating $88 million, or about $5 million per 
ship. Our company has participated in this 
program and continues to regard it as a 
market potential 

The specific policy of subsidizing the con- 
struction of ships in American shipyards, in 
effect since the passage of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936, has been justified on the 
basis of the need for a shipbuilding capa- 
bility in time of national emergency. The 
benefits to the country as a whole of main- 
taining this capability have been regarded, 
until recently, as sufficient to justify the out- 
lays for the program, which have been run- 
ning approximately $100 million annually. 
This proposition is currently being ques- 
tioned. 

It is practically impossible to quantify the 
national defense benefits that accrue to the 
country as a result of the construction- 
differential subsidy program, and little if any 
work has been done to publicize its net cost 
to the Government. Most observers simply 
consider the initial outlays as the appropriate 
cost of the subsidy without considering its 
overall impact on the economy, at least be- 
yond the fact that it helps to employ some 
7,600 persons (according to MarAd officials) 
or 14,700 (according to the interagency mari- 
time task force) directly in the shipbuilding 
industry. 

This relatively shortsighted view concerns 
only the top of the iceberg.” How much 
income does the maritime subsidy generate, 
and how many persons are employed as a 
result of it?” Precise answers to these ques- 
tions rather than vague generalities, are 
needed to estimate the magnitude of the 
funds that flow back to the Government 
through tax revenues and to assess better the 
net cost of the subsidy. 

With the aid of qualified academic person- 
nel, we have had an investigation and analy- 
sis made of the “Impact and net cost of the 
construction-differential subsidy” to the 
Government. 

Besides being one of two subsidies of the 
Federal Government specifically designated 
as subsidies in the enabling legislation (the 
other one is the operating-differential sub- 
sidy), the construction-differential subsidy is 
also one of the few, If not the only, subsidy 
that requires a matching expenditure on the 
part of private business concerns. With the 
subsidy, U.S. shipping operators are encour- 
aged to spend in this country the funds they 
have allocated for replacing and expanding 
their fleets. Without the subsidy the opera- 
tors would be spending thelr funds for for- 
eign-bullt ships, creating employment and 
generating additional income not in the 
United States, but in other countries. 

It is our finding that construction-differen- 
tial subsidy payments at their present level 
of $100 million annually, result in an in- 
crease in income in the US. economy of 
about $600 million, supporting employment 
for some 80,000 persons. Because of this 
added income and business activity, Federal 
tax revenues are higher by almost $100 mu- 
lion, which means the net cost of the subsidy 
is virtually zero. This result ls obtained be- 
cause the construction-differential subsidy, 
unlike most other Government subsidies as 
aforesaid, requires a direct and matching 
contribution to the spending stream on the 
part of private business firms (ship opera- 
tors). 

In measuring the magnitude of the impact 
of the construction-differential subsidy pro- 
gram on the economy, a ship recently bullt 
under the program was used in the study and 
an estimate made of the money flows result- 
ing therefrom in the workings of the econ- 
omy. As a check on these findings, the more 
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conventional, more generalized multiplier- 
type analysis was used with an example ship 

in round numbers $10 million to 
build in this country and for which a con- 
struction subsidy of about 50 percent or $5 
million, was provided. This $5 milion sub- 
sidy leads to a direct first round increase in 
spending of $10 million, which includes the 
investment by the shipping company. The 
spending process is a continuous one, from 
an autonomous increase in spending there 
will result in infinite number of rounds of 
spending (each normally diminishing in 
magnitude) as money flows from businesses 
to consumers (in the form of wages, salaries, 
rent, interest, and profits) and from con- 
sumers to businesses (in the form of pur- 
chases of goods and services). 

From these studies, it is possible to esti- 
mate the impact that this $10 million added 
in the U.S. economy would have on spend- 
ing, savings, and taxes. On the first round 
alone, new spending in the consumer classi- 
fication would amount to about $6.7 million, 
new savings would be generated, additional 
State and local tax revenues would accrue, 
and Federal tax revenues of about $1.6 mil- 
lion would be generated. The $6.7 million 
spent for consumer goods and services in the 
first round then becomes added income in the 
economy in the second round of spending. 
From this round-by-round pattern of spend- 
ing it can be determined that after 10 rounds, 
Income in the economy will have been in- 
creased by more than $30 million and 
Federal tax revenues by about $4.9 million. 

Thus, money that would be spent abroad 
for vessels built in foreign shipyards, as has 
been proposed, is retained in the United 
States, where It works, in accordance with 
the accepted multiplier principle, to generate 
additional income and employment in our 
economy. In addition, the subsidy helps to 
maintain a domestic ship construction and 
repair capability for use in times of national 
emergency and furthermore serves to relleve 
substantial pressure on the U.S. balance of 
international payments. 

If the construction-differential subsidy 
program were to be expanded to involve new 
spending of an additional $100 million an- 
nually, it would generate additional income 
in the U.S. economy of over $600 million, with 
new savings, increased State and local tax 
revenues, and added Federal tax revenues of 
over $900 million. Employment would be 
provided for some additional 80,000 workers. 
And of course, the balance-of-payments po- 
sition of the country would be benefited by 
some additional $100 million—the funds 
that U.S. shipping companies would need in 
order to have ships built abroad. 

Thus we answer the question: At what 
cost is the Government obtaining these bene- 
fits? Presently, the annual outlay for the 
subsidy is about $100 million. But this does 
not represent the net cost. To obtain an 
estimate of the net cost involved, it is nec- 
essary to deduct from the original outlay the 
taxes that flow back into the Federal Treas- 
ury as a result of the increased business ac- 
tivity. Our analysis indicates that some 99 
percent of the original outlay is recaptured 
through increased Federal tax revenues; 
hence, the net cost of the subsidy is only 
about $1 million. And if the secondary ef- 
fects of increased Investments that will un- 
doubtedly be induced by the higher level of 
consumer spending were to be taken into 
account, the net cast would probably be 
reduced to zero. 

So we pose the alternatives: Shall national 
policy be one which removes jobs from our 
economy? Reduces gross national product? 
Increases expenditures for poverty and re- 
training? Adversely affects balance of pay- 
ments? Or shall national policy be one to 
maintain and expand our industry—increase 
the availability of jobs—increase gross na- 
tional product—and improve our control of 
our commerce, all at no cost on the U.S. 
Treasury's balance sheet. 
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Hospital Ship “Repose” To Be 
Recommissioned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, the en- 
tire Nation is grateful to all of the armed 
services for the wonderful medical at- 
tention they are giving to our wounded 
in all of our conflicts that we are now and 
have been engaged in, and also for the 
outstanding accomplishments of the 
Navy under the direction of Adm, R. B. 
Brown, the Surgeon General. 

Admiral Brown is recommissioning the 
hospital ship Repose. Since 1957 the 
fleet has been without the services of an 
operating hospital ship and they have 
lacked the capability of a complete hos- 
pital that can be underway to another 
station within a matter of hours. When 
the Repose arrives in Vietnam waters 
she will provide the forces with the finest 
and most advanced medical and dental 
treatment. She has a 750-bed hospital 
complete with the latest in surgical and 
medical facilities and equipment; all 
patient and berthing spaces are air-con- 
ditioned; the mess hall will have the ap- 
pearance of a modern dining room. 

The Repose has a helipad that can re- 
ceive the heavier craft now being used in 
Vietnam. And, when inclement weather 
precludes the use of helicopters, patients 
can board by gangways. Litters can be 
brought aboard by electrically driven 
hoists either dockside or at anchor. 

The Repose will have facilities for open 
heart surgery. The feasibility and im- 
portance of repairing damaged blood ves- 
sels in the arms and legs in forward 
medical facilities was definitely estab- 
lished during the Korean war. They be- 
lieve it should now be determined 
whether a frontline capability to artifi- 
cially support the circulation of the pa- 
tient and do direct surgery on the heart— 
and large vessels connected to it—is also 
important. 

As yet the Navy has not used frozen 
blood in Vietnam, but they will have this 
capability aboard the Repose and at the 
400-bed station hospital now under con- 
struction at DaNang. This is an addi- 
tional means of meeting peak require- 
ments; it is a supplement not a replace- 
ment for the effective whole blood pro- 
gram that has been and is the responsi- 
bility of the Army Medical Laboratory 
in Japan. Frozen blood can be stored 
for an indefinite period of time and re- 
constituted, ready for use, within a mat- 
ter of minutes. 

The Repose and the DaNang hospital 
will provide definitive treatment to many 
of our patients who now require emer- 
gency air evacuation to rear area hospi- 


The Repose will afford an interesting 
opportunity for the staff to participate 
in the civic action program. When the 
workload permits, the doctors, nurses, 
and corpsmen will be able to go ashore, 
into the villages, to help the local people 
solve their medical problems, When it 
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can be done without interfering with 
their primary mission—care and treat- 
ment of the sick and injured members of 
the Armed Forces—they will make the 
Repose facilities available for training 
Selected Vietnamese doctors and nurses. 
This program is winning for us many new 
and valuable friends. It is also a pro- 
fessionally rewarding outlet for their 
medical department personnel. Naval 
Medical personnel are already partici- 
pating in civic action programs with 
AID, USOM, at the station hospitals in 
Saigon and with the Marines. 

Admiral Brown has a personal interest 
in the Repose as he was her chief of 
surgery in Korea in 1950 and 1951. Ad- 
miral Brown is doing such an outstand- 
ing job, along with his staff and his fel- 
low workers, that I thought it should be 
brought to the attention of the Congress. 


Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKEI. Mr. Speaker, two 
pertinent editorials appeared in the Chi- 
cago Daily News that were not directly 
related but when studied together tell 
an effective story of the domestic and 
external complications facing the United 
States as a result of Communist aggres- 
sion. Recognizing the very effective 
Message in these editorials, I ask leave 
to insert them in the Recorp as part of 
my remarks. 

From the Chicago (Il.) Daily News, Oct. 
12, 1965] 
DEFENDING Frerpom Is No SIN“ 

One wonders why Prof. Staughton Lynd 
of Yale University had to journey to Toronto 
to characterize U.S. participation in Vietnam 
as a historical in“ comparable to Mus- 
Solini’s rape of Ethiopia. Such an intem- 
Perate, roundhouse castigation might be 
understandable at some shirt sleeve New 
Haven bull session; to make the charge at an 
international teach-in displayed something 
less than the vocal decorum one expects 
from well-placed professors of sociology. 

The word “sin” implies evil motives. 
Benito Mussolini’s unprovoked attack on 
Virtually defenseless Ethiopia, launched 
mainly to provide his warriors with target 
Practice and to distract the Italian people 
from the seaminess of their domestic life, 
Could properly be called sinful. 

But it takes a degree of self-hypnosis, we 
think, for a social scientist to persuade him- 
self that the United States is in Vietnam 
either for the sport of it or for purposes of 
imperialistic conquest. Neither President 
Eisenhower nor President Kennedy nor 
President Johnson nor any material fraction 
of the American people ever regarded the 
Vietnam war as other than a miserable ne- 
Cessity—a place where freedom had to be de- 
fended if freedom was to have a chance of 
Surviving in the Far East. If conquest had 
been our objective in the Orient it could 
have been achieved at far less price and 
greater profit the pieces of real estate 
that the United States dominated at the end 
of World War TI, then restored to their 
owners. 
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Many criticisms can be leveled at the U.S. 
conduct of the Vietnam war and rationally 
argued—including whether in hindsight it 
would not have been smarter not to get in- 
volved there in the first place. But it is a 
shabby service to the character of the Ameri- 
can people and their leaders—and a signal 
service to the propaganda purposes of the 
Peiping predators—to ascribe base motives 
to this effort to frustrate the Communist 
design of world domination. 


From the Chicago (Hl.) Daily News, Oct. 16, 
1985 


FREEDOM AND ITS PRICE 


During this month Ilinois is sending 
2,300 of its finest young men into the armed 
services to help meet the stepped-up needs 
in Vietnam. Next month the number will 
rise to nearly 2,800, and in December some 
3,300 will go. Meanwhile, families through- 
out the State and the Nation are receiving 
messages like the one that came. Thursday 
to the parents of young William R. Romano 
of Lombard. Bill left high school in his 
senior year to joi up. He shipped out last 
month as a paratrooper. This week he was 
killed in action. With the casualty lists 
mounting, the supply of 19-year-olds drying 
up, and young married men next on the list, 
the war is getting closer to home, for all 
of us. 

So there is built-in appeal for the nation- 
wide demonstration taking place yesterday 
and today, urging an end of the war in Viet- 
nam. There are doubtless Communists 
mixed up in these demonstrations, for the 
movement coincides with Communist, and 
especially Chinese Communist, objectives. 
But it seems likely that, as usual, the Reds 
comprise only a sprinkling of the demon- 
strators, the great majority of whom are 
simply persuaded that the United States has 
no vital business fighting that far-off war. 

These, we should think, are mainly people 
who let their hearts, rather than their minds, 
dominate their thinking. For history and 
commonsense surely suggest that, while no 
final solutions will be reached in Vietnam 
(they have never been reached in any war 
in history), turning one's back on the prob- 
lem is a far more perilous alternative. 

Secretary of State Rusk did well Thursday 
to recall the firm, proclaimed intentions of 
the major adversary in the Far East, and his 
comparison between the Red Chinese blue- 
print and Hitler's “Mein Kampf” was not 
overdrawn. 

The Peiping leaders have publicly stated 
their program to annihilate the strongholds 
of freedom around the globe, and by stealth 
and main force to conquer the world. 
China's plans include conquest by subyer- 
sion in Africa and Latin America, but to 
argue from this that Vietnam is the wrong 
war at the wrong time is nonsense. 

“The prospects of peace,” said Rusk, “are 
not served by any action or any words which 
may encourage Peiping to think that it is 
on the right track—that it can reap rewards 
by adhering to its strategy of violence.” 
Whether the door Red China is trying to 
open by that policy would lead to member- 
ship in the United Nations or the conversion 
of all Asia to a Red empire, Rusk's point is 
unarguable. 


Ten Years of Theater for Youth in Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause we are all cognizant of the dangers 
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of “too much time” on the hands of our 
youth, we have been pursuing different 
avenues in which to encourage the de- 
velopment of desirable leisure-time in- 
terests. Perhaps one of the least de- 
veloped areas of leisure-time activities 
is in the field of dramatics. Children 
and young people have an innate affinity 
toward the drama and we have not fully 
nurtured this potential. It is therefore 
gratifying to see the growth of organi- 
zations such as Hawaiis “Honolulu 
Theater for Youth,” which has had as 
its primary purpose the development of 
such interests in the theater. 

The organization started with only one 
experimental play in 1955. In its 1964- 
65 season it produced eight plays. Be- 
sides exposing the excitement of the live 
theater to thousands of island children 
who would never otherwise have had 
such an opportunity, the Honolulu 
theater is unique in that it carries on a 
cooperative program with the depart- 
ment of public instruction. Under this 
program, a certain number of plays are 
produced as a means for enrichment in 
the language arts and social studies cur- 
riculum. 


The Honolulu Theater for Youth is an 
outstanding example of an organization 
which could be greatly benefited by H.R. 
9460, establishing the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and Humanities, of 
which I was a cosponsor. 

I submit for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, excerpts from a booklet 
published by the Honolulu Theater for 
Youth which reviews the organization’s 
growth and activities since its modest 
beginning 10 years ago: 

Ten YEARS OF THEATER FOR YOUTH IN HAWAN 


Theater for the children of Honolulu— 
and the State of Hawali—was 10 years old 
in the summer of 1965. The decade from 
1955 saw the program grow from an ex- 
perimental presentation of one play to a 
year-round schedule of eight productions. 
The 1955 play had 4 performances seen 
by 1,700 persons. The 8 productions of 
the 1964-65 season played to 66,100 people 
during 98 performances in Honolulu and 
on the islands of Maui and Kauai. 

Honolulu Theater for Youth was founded, 
in fact if not in name, by the few people 
with a dream who staged “Jack and the 
Beanstalk” in 1955. The theater grew to 
demand the talents, the hard work and the 
determination of many people—and in the 
process of growth received the acceptance 
of thousands of people in the community 
and, increasingly, the entire State. 

The beginners worked with a dream and 
a challenge. Their dream was to bring the 
excitement of theater to the children of the 
island territory who had had the barest 
glimpses of the great tradition of theater. 
Their challenge was to make their plays so 
exciting, so full of wonder, so beautiful, so 
good, that the children would come to the 
theater because it was fun—not because 
they were supposed to. 

They did not lack for inspiration. An 
early and continuing counselor was Dr. Earle 
Ernst, chairman of the department of drama 
and theater at the University of Hawaii, who 
had long decried the lack of theater experi- 
ence for Hawall's children. In the 1965 an- 
niversary year, Dr. Ernst stated his belief 
that the beginners he had helped had done 
a good job, that “Honolulu Theater for 
Youth is doing successful pioneer work“ in 
opening the curtain on the great world of 
theater. 
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Tt took a while for the dream to catch on. 
After the recreation department of the city 
and county of Honolulu sponsored the first 
play the Honolulu Community Theater took 
the beginners under its wing and for 3 years 
following they gave one or two productions 
annually. ai 

In 1959, the three organizatlons already 
involyed, plus the Honolulu Junior League, 
agreed to sponsor the incorporation of a 
new community-operated, nonprofit theater 
group, the Honolulu Theater for Youth. 
With organization and first year’s budget, 
provided by a Honolulu business firm, HTY 
hired a full-time director and got into the 
business of producing plays on a year-round 
basis. 

Then the children began coming to the 
box office window in increasing numbers and 
the beginners founc themselves with not 
only a challenge but a reputation. The re- 
putation for good theater grew with each 
season, held together over the inevitable 
ragged spots and at the end of the first 
decade is Honolulu Theater for Youth's rich- 
est possession. 

After incorporating, Honolulu Theater for 
Youth worked out a cooperative program 
with the department of public instruction 
for enrichment of the public school curricu- 
lum with live theater. This program con- 
tinues under the present department of 
education and is believed unique in the 
Nation. 

Four plays produced during the school 
year are related to the language arts or social 
studies of a particular grade. Educational 
material is prepared by the Youth Theater 
Staff for use by the teachers. Children from 
all Oahu public schools attend the weekday 
school performances by classes and pay a 
small admission fee. Invitations have re- 
cently been extended to private schools on a 
limited basis. 

Summer school students, public and pri- 
vate, are invited to attend the annual July 
production. Weekend performances of every 
play are given for the public. In 1962, the 
first play was toured to a neighbor island, 


Maul. The Maul tour became an annual 


event. Kauai was added to the itinerary in 
1965, In the 1965-66 season, a legislative 
grant will help the Youth Theater finally 
plan a truly statewide program, 

Due to a lack of good scripts for children’s 
productions, HTY began an annual play- 
writing competition in 1960 which has pro- 
duced three prize-winning plays, each 
awarded $500 and presented by the Theater. 

In 1963, the Youth Theater assumed a 
recreation ent program 
and now offers the Junior Theater Workshop 
each summer as a creative activity for young 
people aged 7 to 16. In 1965, HTY trustees 
underwrote the start of “Theater Buffs,” an 
interest group for young adults. 

HTY has a professional staff of six: an 
executive director, a full-time artistic di- 
rector and costume designer, part-time tech- 
nical man, half-time office manager, and 
part-time public relations director. The 
Junior Theater Workshop has six part-time 
summer staff members. Except for two sal- 
aries, the Youth Theater is self sustaining 
from box office receipts and workshop tul- 
tions. Executive Director Mrs. Gerald R. 
Corbett is also the director of dramatic ac- 
tivities for the department of parks and 
recreation of the city and county of Hono- 
lulu, her Youth Theater work representing 
the interest of the city-county government 
in children's theater. The salary of the full- 
time costumer is underwritten by grants 
from eleemosynary trusts and foundations. 

A continuing Interest is the development 
of locally trained people into competent and 
professional directors, actors, playwrights, 
technicians. Two directors and all four 
guest directors came from the University of 
Hawaii's graduate program in drama and 
theater. All received good notices and local 
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reviewers considered one director the city’s 
“best theater man.” As the theater begins 
its 11th year of operation there is general 
feeling among staf and trustees that a 
permanent theater home must be acquired 
before the group can logically extend either 
the present schedule of plays or the related 
activities. 

Honolulu Theater for Youth (HTY) has 
never had a real home and in 1965 has opera- 
tions scattered throughout the city. HTY 
uses the backstage area of the University of 
Hawali’s old theater building for costume 
construction and storage, set construction 
and rehearsal. The business office is in rec- 
reation department headquarters, the execu- 
tive director's office is in still another loca- 
tion and each of the season's six plays is 
given at whatever community or school 
theater is available at the scheduled time. 

The many areas of operation, if not illus- 
trative of sound business practice, do illus- 
trate the cooperation HTY receives from 
educational and recreational leaders of the 
community. 

Several proposals have been advanced for 
the acquiring of a permanent home. The 
obvious plan for a public subscription drive 
has not been pursued, in part out of defer- 
ence to long-range plans of the Honolulu 
Community Theater (HCT) to raise funds for 
a new or remodeled theater building of its 
own. 

There was considered a proposal to reunite 
with the HCT, an early sponsor, and to co- 
operatively remodel the community theater's 
existing building. This plan was rejected 
by youth theater trustees who feared that 
the HTT's educational aspect would suffer 
if it were to give up its autonomy. 

A continuing consideration emphasizes the 
educational program. This is an eventual 
connection with the Department of Drama 
and Theater at the University of Hawall. 
wherein the youth theater would become the 
lab for a new course in children’s theater 
and the director a member of the university 
faculty. However, in 1965 there is definite 
opinion favoring HTY's remaining a sepa- 
rate and self-supporting theater group, with 
continuing effort to obtain a permanent 
home. 

Believing that a well-equipped theater 
building serving the young people of Hono- 
lulu and the State would return to the com- 
munity in worth many times its cost in 
dollars, the youth theater has sought State 
funds. 

The first State legislature appropriated 
$600,000 in its 1961 general session for the 
construction of a theater for children on 
public park land and, when this item was 
vetoed by the Governor, appropriated $75,- 
000 for planning in its 1962 budget session. 
This second amount lapsed for want of sup- 
port from the city-county government, 

The recent passage of a bill appropriating 
money to underwrite the Neighbor Island 
tour program is indicative of State legisla- 
tors’ continuing interest and confidence in 
the Youth Theater. 


Until a decision is reached about a home, 


ity, especially on Oahu. With longer and 
more flexible playing schedules the theater 
could include more private schools in its 
September to April program. This could 
mean a substantial increase in attendance, 
because private students make up 20 per- 
cent of Oahu's total school population. 
Tours to the neighboring islands of Hawall, 
Maul, Kauai Molokal, and Lanai could be 
arranged more conveniently. At present, 
tours must fit Into the tight Oahu schedule. 

More time and, particularly, money could 
be put into each production if the theater 
were operating in one place. Money now 
spent on the miscellaneous costs of moving 
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around could go with greater effect for sets, 
costume materials, royalty scripts, technical 
equipment, salaries. 

There are, too, the intangibles. A theater 
building, by giving drama for young people 
a place in the community would give it added 
stature and eventually a broader base of sup- 
port and audience loyalty. 

But with or without a theater home, 
Honolulu Theater for Youth is committed to 
a continuing program of good drama for 
young people, summed up in the following 
statement of the executive director: “Care- 
fully programed and tastefully produced, 
good drama can develop appreciation of 
beauty in color and design, sound and light, 
can stir the imagination, can awaken interest 
in good literature and thoughtful com- 
munication. 

“The importance of the children for whom 
our plays are designed is uppermost in our 
minds. Our main objective is entertaining 
and educating with a view to developing a 
future audience of discerning theatergoers. 

“For we believe that drama is vividly Im- 
portant to all of us, offering not only a re- 
flection of other times and other places, 
but illumination of our own times and our 
own lives. 

“We are starting on the second 10 years of 
the life of HTY, years in which our reward 
will be seeing results of these efforts to 
enrich the lives of our children.” 


Commissioner Giordano Gives Facts 
About Narcotics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
foremost authorities on the narcotics 
problem, Commissioner Henry L. Glor- 
dano, gave a significant presentation of 
the subject a few days ago when he ad- 
dressed the International Narcotic En- 
forcement Officers Association at Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

His speech is one which deserves gen- 
eral readership and attention, and I am 
therefore entering its text herewith in 
full: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, mem- 
bers of the International Narcotic Enforce- 
ment Officers Association, on July 23, 1965, 
the President of the United States, Lyndon 
B. Johnson, announced the appointment of 
a 19-man National Crime Commission to 
guide this Nation in its war against the 
alarming increase in crime. Only a few 
days before he had appointed a Special 
Crime Commission for the District of Co- 
lumbia and named as its chairman, Mr. 
Herbert J. Miller, Jr, who, until recently, 
had been the Assistant Attorney General of 
the United States. Many of you will prob- 
ably remember his outstanding presentation 
at our meeting in San Francisco last year. 

Both Commissions have already held pre- 
liminary meetings to map out their plans and 
areas of close study and it appears clear 
from the news stories that the whole sub- 
ject of narcote addiction, and drug abuse 
in general, will be one of the major targets 
of their probe in depth. For this reason, I 
believe that our conference here in this 
wonderful setting of Miami Beach, has taken 
on a special significance—for among us to- 
day are probably the most outstanding ex- 
perts in narcotic law enforcement and re- 
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lated professions in the world. Nor can we 
forget the international conclaye of law 
enforcement which follows. I refer, of 
Course, to the annual conference of the 
International Associations of Chiefs of Po- 
lice. The problem of narcotics and drug 
abuse and the illicit traffic in same will un- 
doubtedly receive more attention than ever 
before in the discussions and presentations 
Scheduled by that organization. 

The situation then, as I see it, is unique. 
We have a problem and we recognize it 
What is even more important, we have an 
aroused public opinion and firm deter- 
mination on the part of the administration 
to find the solutions to that problem as one 
of the important facets of war on crime in 
general. It only remains then for each of 
us, as individuals and as representatives of 
hundreds of separate agencies, to insure that 
all the facts surrounding the problem are 
brought into the open—and no one person 
nor any one group, no matter how vocal or 
influential they seem to be, will be able to 
Stampede this country into the blind ac- 
ceptance of “magic panaceas” and unproven 
theories or alien philosophies. This is not 
the time for the headlining of premature 
Claims for scientific breakthrough in the 
treatment of drug addicts. It is not the 
time for the abandonment of the admittedly 
difficult but progressively successful programs 
of narcotic law enforcement in exchange for 
the grossly misunderstood and potentially 
disastrous “give away” or maintenance“ 
Programs which even some of our notable 
Public figures have found appealing in the 
Wild scramble for favor from the electorate— 
nor is it the time for narcotic law enforce- 
ment to pull itself into a protective shell of 
silence with the vain hope that somehow, 
all the opposing forces will suddenly move 
on to more fruitful areas of assault, in the 
Vain hope that we may be once again per- 
mitted to go about our business of reducing 
the availability of illegal drugs and putting 
the traffickers behind bars. 

We have an obligation—a solemn obliga- 
tion in my opinion, to see to it that all the 
cards are laid out on the table in this crucial 
Same. If we don't, we will only have our- 
Selves to blame—because the men who have 

selected by the President to come up 

with the answers will have to rely on the 
facts presented to them in making their final 
tion. I believe that we have the 
information they need—not all of it, cer- 
tainly—but much of it. I believe, too, that 
the thousands of years of experience in nar- 
Cotics represented at this gathering and in 
law enforcement in general, cannot and 
Must not be permitted to go unheard during 
this most crucial period. We owe this much 
to ourselves and to society as a whole. At 
the same time, it is equally Imperative that 
narcotic law enforcement present a united 
front lest we give the impression to society 


narcotic law enforcement officers, no 
Matter where their jurisdiction is located, 
Would be in complete agreement. 
I would ask, therefore, that we take 
another look at some of the false propa- 
which so frequently turns up in the 
Press and other news media, and on TV 
and radio—often in the very subtle form 
Of dialog in dramatic presentations deal- 
ing with doctors, nurses, lawyers, etc. I 
am sure that you are all familiar with the 
I have in mind—where a “coura- 
Seous and dedicated” defense counsel will 
argue his client's case on the basis of an 
I tional and impressive attack against the 
2 W iteclf—using with neat skill all the usual 
alschoods and completely unsupported sta- 
tistics. You all know the stock statements 
es have probably heard them many times 
Ore—phrases such as “soclety has made a 
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criminal out of a poor sick person by making 
him turn to the underworld for his medi- 
cine”—"give away drugs and you will take 
away the profit motive“ - addicts are usually 
poor harmless people who never resort to 
violence—but harm only themselves.” 

And how does the courageous prosecutor 
answer the budding Clarence Darrows— 
generally, he makes a rather ineffective argu- 
ment that the law is the law and must be 
upheld— that the evidence in the case 
against the addict speaks for itself then the 
scene quickly switches to a private con- 
ference in the judge's chamber where the 
prosecutor and the judge agree privately 
with the defense counsel that really the 
law should be changed—it is a bad, ineffec- 
tive law which has proven a failure—drug 
addiction is everywhere on the increase—and 
on and on and on—ad nauseum. Once in 
a while, the cast of characters changes to 
the young resident physician defying the 
law and the hospital board to maintain some 
blond beatnik who might otherwise have to 
take a bath and go to work. The dialog is 
the same—everyone is sick from the addict 
up through the staff to the self-seeking and 
financially conscious head of the medical 
staff—everyone; that is, except the coura- 
geous young genius just out of the medical 
school who feels that he can accomplish any- 
thing so long as his patient is comfortable 
and no one—no one, that is—dares to tell 
him what he can or cannot do—the law, his 
own profession, or anyone else. He alone is 
to Judge what Is or is not good for his beauti- 
ful young addict. 

Gentlemen, in 1 week alone, no less than 
three such presentations appeared on the 
national networks and were probably viewed 
by anywhere from 20 to 40 million people 
across the Nation—from teenagers up to 
nursing home patients. And what is the 
ultimate effect of this nonsense—what is the 
end result of this constant hammering away 
by a few uniformed script writers? In my 
opinion, they have succeeded in convincing 
an alarming percentage of the public that 
everything is just the way they say it ie— 
narcotic addicts are increasing like flies 
that England, through its infinite wisdom, 
has managed to escape the ravages of addic- 
tion—and, in general, that we in law enforce- 
ment are at the root of most of the Ntaion's 
problems relating to crime and addiction. 

Somehow, someway, we in narcotics en- 
forcement have to come up with the ways 
and means of overcoming the deluge of false 
and misleading propaganda reaching the 
public on this whole subject of narcotics. 
We have to find a solution, and quickly, be- 
foré this false propaganda becomes so deeply 
rooted that it takes on the authenticity of 
Biblical quotations or the fundamentals of 
McGuffey’s reader. 

The project is challenging, I admit, but it 
is one which I believe this organization must 
give highest priority. We must tell the story 
just as dramatically, but factually— just as 
simply, but factually, and just as convinc- 
ingly, yet factually—but where do we begin? 

Might we not start off by giving society as 
a whole a true-to-life image of John Q. Ad- 
dict? Let us, for example, never pass up an 
opportunity to tell the public that eight 
independent studies in the last 15 years by 
such diverse agencies ss departments of 
health, probation offices, and college research 
groups have established beyond any doubt 
that 75 percent of the addicts in this coun- 
try have had prior criminal records before 
their addiction and that those who con- 
ducted the studies, who have had access to 
juvenile records, have reyealed preaddiction 
criminality approaching the 90 percent fig- 
ure. So it is generally the criminal who turns 
to addiction rather than the addict who turns 
to crime. Any intelligent layman who be- 
comes convinced of this fact—and it is as 
true as we are in Miami today—will see no 
solution to a crime problem by providing 
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free drugs to criminal drug addicts. How 
can they be expected to live useful, produc- 
tive lives on narcotics when their lives were 
enmeshed in crime before they became ad- 
dicted? 

Might we not also call a lie to the oft- 
repeated statement by armchair sociologists 
that it is the pushers who go about the 
country enticing youngsters to try narcotics 
in order to capture them as heroin customers 
for the rest of their lives? Tou, as experi- 
enced narcotic enforcement officers, laugh at 
this nonsense—but the general public eats it 
up—they really believe this to be true—es- 
pecially when a committee on drug addiction 
of a highly respected medical group says it 
is so, God save us from the “experts” who 
are cropping up among us. Nevertheless, we 
must convince the public that it is not the 
pusher who spreads addiction—but it is the 
addict himself. Whatever the underlying 
physiological, sociological or environmental 
factors that produce an addiction-prone per- 
sonality, there is only one basic 
cause for drug addiction, and that is the 
association of the addict with the nonaddict. 
We have recorded over 55,000 active narcotic 
addicts as of December 31, 1964—and when 
you examine their statements as to the cause 


as this fact of life is, we still find scores of 
influential persons and groups, 

lators to educators, from scientists to sociol- 
ogists, who suggest—even urge—that the 
local, State and Federal governments aban- 


i 


lies in giving away drugs, 
then I feel I haye—and you have—good rea- 
son for concern. 

When I read in a widely distributed weekly 
magazine the statements attributed to a 
prominent woman physician allegedly en- 
‘gaged in scientific research on drug addiction 
that “junkles are fascinating people“ — I like 
them,” she says, “because they are not stereo- 
typed"—I again feel I have good reason to be 
concerned, as do you. 

The well-known columnist, Jenkins Lloyd 
Jones, recently took a long overdue swipe at 
this warped concept. He wrote that “the 
dignified term, ‘subculture’ is being heard 
more often to describe child deserters, mug- 
gers, and hop heads.“ Narcotic addicts are 
no longer unreliable bums who won't keep 
appointments with those trying to help them. 
Instead, as one clergyman attached to an east 
Harlem parish put it grandly, “they have ap- 
pointments in their own culture that take 
precedence over appointments in the square 
culture.” 

Mr. Jones concludes his brief but effectively 
cutting commentary on our times and morals 
with the thought that “maybe the idea is 
that if we all get into the gutter no one will 
look down on anyone.” 
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I venture to say that if everyone in this 
room today were to seize upon every oppor- 
tunity to educate the public in the realities 
of drug addiction we could, in a very short 
time, repair much of the damage that has 
been done by these inexperienced and oft- 

times irresponsible spokesmen for the philos- 
ophy of appeasement. When our local radio 
or TV station—or our PTA arranges a panel 
discussion on narcotics we should demand 
that the views of narcotic enforcement be 
heard—and equally important, we should 
urge them to select a properly weighed di- 
versity of opinion rather than the one-sided 
and obviously biased panel we so often en- 
counter. There is no earthly reason either 
why we in enforcement should ever run 
scared when we find ourselves pitted against 
a member of the judiciary or some law school 
professor with opposing views, for no matter 
how articulate they may be or how clever 
their presentations, we have the advantage 
of an overwhelming abundance of facts— 
facts which can be presented in a quiet, 
methodical, and convincing manner. When 
a panelist extols the virtues of the so-called 
“British system” we can counter with the 
fact, as reported by the British Medical As- 
sociation, that the number of nonmedical ad- 
dicts in England increased 100 percent dur- 
ing the period from 1958 to 1962—that Eng- 
land's per capita consumption of narcotic 
drugs as reported to the United Nations is 
twice that of the United States—that their 
Parliament is alarmed to the extent that 
some members are clamoring for tighter nar- 
cotic controls over the medical profession. 
We might also remind them of the recent 
and tragic death of Joshua MacMillan, grand- 
son of the former Prime Minister, who died of 
an overdose of heroin at Oxford. We might 
even pass along the severe criticism of the 
English courts directed against a well-known 
lady doctor whose young addict patient died 
of an overdose, while the good doctor traveled 
about the world, shouting the wonders and 
miracles of her “maintenance therapy.” 

When the panelist turns his attack on the 
failures of law enforcement to arrest and 
convict the big shots in the narcotic racket 
we can counter with the fact that Vito Geno- 
vese and 200 top mafiosi have been jailed in 
the past 6 or 7 years for narcotic violations— 
that the heroin supply has been so drastically 
reduced that the average addict can no longer 
find sufficient drugs to meet his habit—that 
the addicts being treated at the various in- 
stitutions across the country seldom display 
withdrawal symptoms more serious than a 

nose—and we can put the frosting 
on the cake by informing them in no uncer- 
tain terms that for the last 5 months there 
has been an unprecedented shortage of 
heroin in the illicit market—with some 
heroin wholesalers offering from $25,000 to 
$35,000 per kilogram. This is what narcotic 
law enforcement has been able to accom- 
Plish—in spite of the many difficulties en- 
countered along the way. We can suggest, 
rather effectively I submit, that it would be 
nothing less than absolute folly to replace 
the very limited and unreliable underworld 
supply of narcotic drugs with high-potency 
and virtually free drugs from the proposed 
“clinics” with the taxpayer footing the bill. 
What can we possibly gain by this immoral 
exchange? I, for one, find the suggestion 
nothing less than revolting—some 
which is unworthy of a great nation such as 
ours. To say that there is no other solution 
is appeasement, pure and simple. Let's make 
this a telling point in all our discussions. 

Incidentally, while we are on the subject 
of legalizing drugs and the permissive ap- 
proach in general, we might also take a look 
at the alarming increase in the use of mari- 
huana and drugs at the colleges 
and universities across the Nation. Here 
again we find the same attitude prevailing 
among certain student groups, and even 
among some of the faculty for that matter, 
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that there is really nothing wrong with the 
use of marihuana, LSD, or barbiturates. 
Yet we know that far too often the end re- 
sult of this type of thinking is tragic. 

Finally, gentlemen, I should like to dwell 
for a moment on the subject of medical 
research for an effective solution to nar- 
cotic drug addiction. This is an avenue 
which must be explored at great length and 
one which I believe offers great promise in 
the future. We in the Bureau of Narcotics 
have long advocated research programs as 
many of the Nation’s top medical experts 
can attest—but at the same time, we have 
raised our voice in urging caution against 
the uncontrolled and improperly supervised 
programs—those directed by inexperienced 
and sometimes irresponsible men of medi- 
cine. Bona fide research is welcomed—but 
hastily conceived, poorly planned, and in- 
adequately staffed research is something else. 
Most of the great scientists of history have 
elected to conduct their experiments in the 
quiet atmosphere of true scientific study— 
working day in and day out—carefully docu- 
menting their failures as well as their 
successes. Not until they have finally 
reached their long-sought goals, with their 
findings adequately verified—have they felt 
justified in heralding their discoveries to the 
world. I predict that when science does 
make the breakthrough in search for a last- 
ing cure for drug addiction, it will be made 
by men such as these who sought the an- 
swers, not personal aggrandizement, 

But today, gentlemen, are we seeing the 
radical departure from this long-established 
precedence? Today, we find narcotic re- 
search programs being heiled across the Na- 
tion as unqualified successes—when in fact, 
they are still in the embryonic stage. We 
find the researchers themselves vying with 
one another for the spotlight of public ac- 
claim and recognition—yet their projects 
have been underway scarcely more than a 
year, I would ask, what manner of medi- 
cal research is this? More appropriately, one 
might ask—what are they seeking?—a solu- 
tion or an excuse?—an excuse to carry out 
& program or a philosophy which they were 
convinced was right even before they exam- 
ined their first addict. 

These are the challenges we face—and this 
is where our responsibilities will lie. It only 
remains then for us to meet the challenges 
and accept the responsibilities. Let other 
groups or other countries seek the role of 
the appeasers—I am convinced they will 
someday learn that it is no more applicable 
to the war on narcotic addiction than it is 
in international politics. 


Lowering the School Age for American 
Children 
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Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure to address the National 
Education Association in Chicago on 
Sunday, October 17, and I took the op- 
portunity to suggest a seven-point pro- 
gram through which I believe the cause 
of American education may be con- 
siderably advanced. 

It is my firm belief that our Nation 
must not stop with the considerable pro- 
gress which has already been achieved in 
education in the last few years. Because 
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of the urgent demands being made upon 
our system of education by the rapidly 
expanding population, we must revise our 
traditional ways of thinking and give 
serious thought to investigating new 
paths. 

We have no more urgent domestic 
problem before us and I believe it is in- 
cumbent upon all Americans to turn their 
attention to increasing and stimulating 
educational opportunities for the Na- 
tion's children. 

In the words of a great American of 
a century ago: 

It was in making education not only com- 
mon to all, but in some sense compulsory on 
all, that the destiny of the free Republics of 
America was practically settled. 


Mr. Speaker, my remarks follow: 
REMARKS OF U.S. REPRESENTATIVE ROMAN C. 

PUCINSKI TO NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 

TION, CHICAGO, ILL., OCTOBER 17, 1965 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
sure that when the program chairman as- 
signed tonight's title to me as a guideline 
for my remarks to this distinguished audi- 
ence, he did not anticipate the celebrated 
“Keppel affair“ in the city of Chicago which 
involved the withholding of some $30 million 
of Federal aid to education from this city. 

And I hasten to add that until the Keppel 
affair, I was somewhat hard pressed to 
crystallize my own thinking for tonight's 
remarks. 

The paramount question which arises from 
this dispute is what role is the Federal Gov- 
ernment to assume in providing such aid? 

There can be no question that the Fed- 
eral Government must come to the assist- 
ance of the hard-pressed local communities 
if we are to meet the challenges of our mid- 
20th century education needs. Those who 
argue against Federal aid to education 
programs on the grounds that Federal aid 
means Federal control are missing the mark. 

Federal aid will mean Federal control only 
if local communities forfeit their responsi- 
bility of unyielding vigilance to Insure that 
the Federal Government is, at best, only a 
partner in the educational venture, but 
never its master. 

This organization, the National Educa- 
tion Association, must share in the responsi- 
bility of such vigilance. This organization 
has been in the forefront in support of the 
various programs enacted by Congress, but 
with this support comes a responsibility 
which is awesome indeed. 

You, as educators, must continue to pave 
the way toward a strong partnership between 
the Federal Government and local communi- 
ties in the educational venture. Yet your 
voice was conspicuous by its silence in falling 
to join in a strong repudiation of the so- 
called Keppel affair here in Chicago and its 
nationwide implications. 

We in the Congress have charted a new 
course in Federal aid to education; a course 
long overdue and one which holds our great 
promise for millions of American children 
attending public schools. We charted this 
course with a solemn pledge to the American 
people that Federal aid would not mean Fed- 
eral control of the educational institution. 

This pledge was made by the Members of 
by the President 
the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act into law. 

Yet, literally before the ink was dry, the 
Office of Education, in a completely arbitrary 
and capricious manner, cut off the funds to 
Chicago's school on a vague charge that there 
was a possible violation of title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act. 

Now, mark carefully what I am saying: 
No one questions the right of the Federal 
Government to cut off funds for any pro- 
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gram in which the evils of discrimination 
deny recipients complete equality. 

The majority of Congress clearly stated in 
title VI of the Civil Rights Act that “No 
person in the United States shall, on the 
ground of race, color, or national origin, be 
excluded from participation in, be denied the 
benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination 
under any program or activity receiving Fed- 
eral financial assistance.” 

I unequivocally support this doctrine. 

But this was not the issue in the dispute 
with the Office of Education. Indeed, if the 
Chicago school system violated the provisions 
of title VI of the Civil Rights Act, this city's 
funds should be withheld as they would be 
in any other city guilty of a similar offense. 

In title VI, however, the Congress very 
carefully laid down the proced to be 
followed by the Federal Goyernment in cut- 
ting off funds for violations of the Civil 
Rights concept. The Congress went to great 
Pains to spell out these detailed procedures 
Specifically to preclude the very kind of arbi- 
trary action taken against Chicago. 

The issue, then, is whether or not steps 
Provided by Congress for such a denial of 
funds will be carried out by the Office of 
Education or whether these steps can be com- 
Pletely ignored and funds cut off without 
informing the community of the specific 
nature of the complaint. 

I believe Commissioner Keppel is to be 
congratulated for reversing this decision. It 
takes a great man to admit a mistake. More 
important, by reversing his Department's 
Position and releasing the funds—at least 
until such time as an investigation is com- 
Pleted—Commissioner Keppel has reaffirmed 
President Johnson's solemn pledge that Fed- 
eral aid will not mean Federal control. 

It is perhaps fortumate that the Keppel 
affair occurred. It is my hope that this in- 
Cident will help clear the air and reassure the 
Federal bureaucracy that both the Congress 
and the President were not engaging in mere 
Upservice to the cause of community respon- 
sibility for these programs. 

This dispute graphically demonstrated to 
local communities that while they should be 
encouraged to accept Federal assistance, they 
must be ever ready to oppose with all of their 
vigor, Federal control. 

I believe this partnership between the 

eral Government and local government 
is absolutely necessary if our youngsters are 
to obtain the education they need in to- 
day's world. It has been said that human 
becomes more and more a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe. It is my 
hope that those who have opposed Federal 
ald will now join with us in perfecting the 
machinery of implementation of that aid to 
insure that Federal aid does not mean con- 
Comitant Federal control. 

The job ahead of us is monumental. In 
Order to meet the requirements of title VI, 
We must face up to the fact that we cannot 
continue to give millions of youngsters in 
3 groups a second-class education. 


Pletely specious and indefensible theory that 
because their home environment is bad; be- 
Cause their study habits are bad; and 
Cause they are culturally deprived, we ought 
Just to tolerate them until they reach 
age of 16 and then push them out of our 
educational complex. 

I say this attitude is completely indefen- 
sible because in this great day of economic 
Opportunity, no youngster—black, yellow, or 
white—should be denied an opportunity to 
develop his talents to the full. We need 
each of these children and we need them as 


Problem is complicated by de facto segrega- 
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tion and I should like to suggest some steps 
to improve this situation in peripheral areas 
of America’s urban communities. 

You cannot have an integrated school 
without white students and nonwhite stu- 
dents. The fact of the matter is that in 
city after city, including Washington, areas 
may shift virtually overnight from a segre- 
gated, all-white community, to a segregated, 
nonwhite community. 

It is an indisputable fact of our time, 
rightly or wrongly, that a vast segment of 
our white population fears that integration 
means a reduction in educational standards 
in the local schools. Tragically, in too many 
instances, this fear is founded on facts. 

I have proposed to Commissioner Keppel 
that he lead the way in suggesting to school 
administrators that some of the Federal 
funds available for education programs be 
used to develop highly motivated educational 
task forces that could be sent into schools 
about to be integrated. 

Such task forces would include extra 
teachers, special teachers, counselors, and all 
the other instruments that we need to main- 
tain the high standards of quality in an 
educational institution, so that parents who 
too often flee a neighborhood the moment 
they hear the word “integration” would have 
their fears alleviated and be assured that 
there will not be any reduction in the quality 
of education in the local schools. 

On the contrary, they would be reassured 
that the quality of education actually would 
be upgraded. 

The greatest problems we must overcome 
in these changing communities are failure to 
understand facts and panic. I submit that 
the schools can become the catalyst for hold- 
ing together a changing community and this 
can be done by strongly reassuring the resi- 
dents of a community that educational op- 
portunity will remain at the highest 
standard. 

We have funds for such programs now. 
It is my hope that local schools administra- 
tors will not delay in organizing these edu- 
cational task forces to supplement improve- 
ments in educational methods otherwise pro- 
vided for in titles I, II. and III of the Aid 
to Education Act. 

Assuring neighborhoods of continuity in 
educational progress is not enough, how- 
ever. It is my hope that the Federal Housing 
Administration will make loan insurance 
available to these changing areas, particu- 
larly to young familles—both white and 
nonwhite—who want to replace the normal 
attrition rate in a changing community. 

I know of nothing that changes an inte- 
grating community faster than the fallure 
of conventional lending institutions to make 
money available for mortgages. In our 
country about 20 percent of our population 
moves every 12 months for various reasons. 
Net all moving in changing areas is caused 
by a fear of integration. People die; they 
retire and move in with their children or to 
new neighborhoods; they move because of 
changing jobs. 

There are many reasons why they move 
and many of them have nothing whatever 
to do with fear of integration. A problem, 
however, frequently arises when new fami- 
lies to move into homes being vacated 
by old families in a changing community. 

I believe the ume has come when the 


young white couples that have no objection 
to buying a home in an integrated com- 
munity, but cannot do so because of the 
freeze put on mortgages by conventional 
lenders. 

There are thousands upon thousands of 
young nonwhite couples who want to pur- 
chase a home in a changing community and 
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maintain the property in its traditional 
high standards—perhaps improve it. They, 
too, are victims of a financing ban and too 
often must enlist the help of several fami- 
lies in order to their resources for 
housing originally intended for single-family 
residence. 

As educators, you must take a more than 
passing interest in this problem. The 
great breakthroughs in understanding must 
first come in these peripheral areas. When 
it can be shown that capacity for intelli- 
gence is not measured by the color of one’s 
skin or his religious beliefs or his ethnic 
background, we will have taken a giant 
stride forward in the history. of civilization. 
We need your voices, your talents constantly 
reminding us of our potential for growth. 

So much for the changing areas. We also 
must ask ourselves what more can the Fed- 
eral Government do in the low-income areas 
of our country—usually the nonwhite areas 
of our large cities—which for years have 
been sadly neglected in the educational proc- 
ess for lack of sufficient motivation. 

We have already appropriated a $1.5 bil- 
lion Federal program of aid to low-income 
groups, This tremendous effort from the 
Federal Government will make an impressive 
contribution, in my Judgment, toward up- 
grading the quality of education in these 
low-income community schools. 

Title I of the Federal Aid to Education 
Act provides great promise for children who 
heretofore have been denied the tools with 
which to overcome the shortcomings in 
learning capacities with which they may be 
afflicted. 

I am proud to have played a role—a key 
role—in the formulation of this program 
of Federal aid to low-income communities. 
I might add here that some of you who were 
in Washington during the great debate on 
this bill recall how hard the Office of Edu- 
cation protested my amendment to have 
title I apply not only to youngsters of fami- 
lies with an average income under $2,000, 
but also to all youngsters receiving some 
form of public assistance. 

I am happy to tell you that we carried 
the amendment despite great objections from 
the Office of Education, and, as a result, the 
State of Illinois, as an example, will receive 
$61 million of Federal aid under title I, in- 
stead of the $31 million proposed under the 
original bill. 

In order to do an even better Job in these 
low-income communities, I believe we should 
enact as quickly as possible a proposal I 
submitted to provide an additional 2 months 
salary to local school districts to pay teachers 
who will devote the summer months to 
teaching in schools receiving title I assist- 
ance. 


It is a tragedy of our time that those 
youngsters most desperately in need of ex- 
pert educational guidance are daily forced 
to receive their education, in too many in- 
stances, from the least experienced teacher. 

You and I know that because of the 
seniority system the best teachers, the most 
experienced teachers, and those on 
the seniority ladder, too often avoid accept- 
ing assignments in these poverty areas. 

You and I also know that those teachers 
with advanced degrees, for perfectly obvious 
reasons, often transfer into those school 
areas with the highest scholastic standards. 

I have proposed that as an inducement to 
our more ced and better-trained 
teachers, we pay them a full 12-month 
instead of the present 10-month salary. It 
is my firm conviction that by providing a 
12-month salary base in these areas, we 
would attract more men into the 
profession, for we know that the male teach- 
er is extremely important in these low-income 
areas where often the teacher in the class- 
room provides the male symbol which is 
lacking in the broken home. 
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A school administrator, under my pro- 
posal, could if he wished, use part of this 
additional Federal money to provide teach- 
ers in poverty areas with up to a 1-month 
paid vacation as an added inducement to 
bring these highly qualified teachers to these 
areas of special need. 

I believe this and existing programs would 
go a long way in helping upgrade the educa- 
tional standards and help motivate young- 
sters in those low-income areas. 

I have also proposed that under the poverty 
program, we make funds available to the 
schools to set up a Classroom Ald Corps— 
not to be confused with the President's Na- 
tional Teacher Corps—which would permit 
school administrators to hire retired, quali- 
fled older people—perhaps even including 
retired teachers—and possibly college stu- 
dents seeking part-time employment as Class- 
room Aids. 

These people would relieve teachers of such 
tasks as monitoring lunchrooms and as- 
sembly halls and much of the clerical work 
that is of an impersonal nature. Classroom 
aids could also be used to maintain normal 
order in the classroom, to enable the in- 
dividual teacher to provide individual as- 
sistance to his or her students. 

I believe that one of the great tragedies 


of America is that we have burdened our 


teachers with so many extra-curricular ob- 
ligations and paperwork that less and less 
are they able to devote their time to that 
profession in which they excel—the instruc- 
tion of our children. 

It would be my hope that the Classroom 
Aid Corps would be used in all American 
communities, wherever needed, and not be 
limited solely to low-income areas. 

We must be careful in this great venture 
m education against 50 obsessed 
with the problems of the poor that we ignore 
the problems of the rest of America’s edu- 
cational communities. 

I hope that under title III we will develop 
the special educational centers as quickly 
as possible so that all the youngsters of a 
given community—whether attending pub- 
lic or private schoolse—could receive the 
compensatory education which they need 
at these centers. 

I believe these special educational centers 
can constitute one of the most significant 
academic achievements in the history of this 
country. These centers can be of significant 
value to the so-called late bloomers who too 
often get lost in the shuffle of track systems 
and other ability groupings. 

Finally, we who are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of recognizing the educa- 
tional needs of America’s children cannot 
ignore the profound contribution which our 
private school system makes to this edu- 
cation process. 

Title III permits experiments in shared- 
time proposals which I believe hold out 
great con- 
the public 
schools and the private schools. 

It has also been my hope that parents who 
choose to send their youngsters to a church- 
related school should be permitted, through 
the tuition paid toward the maintenance of 
that private system, a tax credit just as 
they would for any other religious contri- 
bution. 

I trust that my remarks here this evening 
will be able to stimulate further discussion 
on this urgent problem of meeting our great- 
est educational needs. In closing, let me 
submit for you here this evening a concept 
which I think is long overdue and, frankly, 
inevitable, 

After serving on the House Education 
Committee for the past 7 years and partici- 
pating in exhaustive and intensely rewarding 
studies, I have come to the conclusion that 
the time has come when we must abandon 
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the completely arbitrary concept that chil- 
dren should enter kindergarten at the age of 
5 and first grade at the age of 6. 

The only way that I believe we can solve 
the dropout problem is to start in earliest 
childhood to capture the imagination of 
these children and interest them in the 
learning process. I submit for your consid- 
eration my proposal that we enter youngsters 
in our kindergartens at the age of 3 and have 
them commence their first grade experience 
at the age of 4. 

Every youngster in this country would thus 
complete his high school education at the 
age of 16. He would then decide whether 
they wanted to go into vocational training 
programs for the next 2 years or go on to 
college. 

One of the most successful programs this 
past summer in the war on poverty has been 
Operation Head Start. We appropriated vast 
sums of money to sustain the theory that too 
often it is too late to reorient a child by the 
time he or she enters first grade. If this 18 
true for children in poverty areas, why isn’t 
it also true in every community in America? 

I feel very strongly that we would be 
developing a much more alert and better 
prepared generation of youngsters if we 
started them in their formal school experi- 
ence earlier than we do now. 

The Federal Government is concerned 
with the problem of expanding the educa- 
tional opportunities of every child in Amer- 
ica. We are committed to this program and 
we need and urgently require the help of 
State and local governments, and knowledge- 
able educators, to implement our ideas into 
flexible, workable programs. Yet, the local 
communities in America must remain alert 
to the fact that there are those in Wash- 
ington who think they can do the job bet- 
ter. It is up to you to see to it that this 
program remains out of the hands of the 
bureaucrats and in the hands of people 
who are best able to determine their com- 
munity’s needs in the area of education. 
You, more than anyone, know best what Dr. 
Conant meant when he said: 

“The primary concern of American edu- 
cation today is not the development of the 
appreciation of the good life!“ *, Our 
purpose Is to cultivate in the largest possible 
number of our future citizens an apprecia- 
tion of both the responsibilities and the 
benefits which come to them because they 
are Americans and are free.” 


Food Is a Bargain Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
we Americans can take pride and com- 
fort in the fact that we are enjoying a 
higher standard of eating today than at 
any time in history. I would like to pay 
tribute to the efficiency of our agricul- 
tural producers and the food industry 
who have made it possible for this week 
to be designated as “Food Is a Bargain 
Week.” The great advantages we en- 
joy as consumers here in America are 
strikingly pointed out in the following 
editorial which appeared in the October 
18, 1965, issue of the Davenport Times- 
Democrat: 
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In THE UNITED States, Foop Is A BARGAIN 


Next week, October 18 to 23, will be ob- 
served as Food Is a Bargain Week by the 
U.S. food industry. 

Four basic points will be emphasized dur- 
ing this week: 

1. Americans enjoy a higher standard of 
eating than at any time in history. They get 
more nutrition, greater variety, more abund- 
ance, better quality, more time saying con- 
venience and better taste in today’s food 
products. In addition, they can buy their 
food for a smaller share of their Income than 
ever before. According to U.S. Government 
figures, the American consumer today spends 
less than 19 cent of each after-tax dollar for 
food compared with 26 cents 15 years ago. 

2. While U.S. consumers spend less than 
19 cent of their after-tax income for food, 
in England, consumers must spend 29 per- 
cent; in France, 31 percent; in Italy, 45 per- 
cent; in Russia, 53 percent. 

3. Today’s U.S. factory worker earns the 
cost of his monthly grocery basket in less 
than 37 hours. Fifteen years ago it took him 
60 hours. 

4. Each U.S. farmworker today produces 
enough food for 32 people. Fifteen years ago, 
he produced enough for only 14 people. 

Food has been an important factor in 
holding down the cost of living. Food prices 
at the supermarket during the past decade 
have risen much more slowly—only two- 
thirds as much as the nonfood part of the 
Government's cost of living index; and even 
at a slower pace when compared to wage 
rates, as is clearly indicated in the fewer 
number of hours of work it takes the factory 
worker to earn his monthly grocery basket. 

While consumers have been spending a 
declining share of their income for food, food 
manufacturers have invested more than $1 
billion annually in new plants and equip- 
ment to increase efficiency and keep unit 
costs down. They also invest more than 6130 
million a year in research developing new 
and improved products, with the result that 
two-thirds of the 8,000 items now on super- 
market shelyes are new or improved as com- 
pared with 10 years ago. 

In the next 10 years, two-thirds of the 
grocery shelf items will either be ones which 
do not exist today or improved versions of 
present products. 


Hospital’s History of Helpful Service 
Extends Over 90-Year Period 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, last Satur- 
day, October 16, I was privileged to at- 
tend the dedication of the new Hamblet 
Building at Lawrence General Hospital 
in Lawrence, Mass. The new facility 
was made possible through the gener- 
osity of George W. Hamblet, and the 
Hamblet family was represented by his 
daughter Katherine G. Hamblet at the 
dedication. The new building will in- 
clude an up-to-date surgical wing and 
additional patient and administrative 
facilities. 

This third new major construction at 
the hospital since World War II is evi- 
dence of the increasing ability of Law- 
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rence General to meet the hospital needs 
of the Greater Lawrence area. 

In large measure, the hospital’s growth 
is due to the determination and energy 
of its board chairman, Dean K. Webster, 
Jr., its administrator, R. Ashton Smith, 
its financial coordinator, Arthur 
Sweeney, and its first vice president, 
Clare Brooks. 

In a special supplement which ap- 
peared in the Lawrence Eagle-Tribune 
on Saturday, the history and growth of 
the hospital was outlined. I ask unani- 
mous consent to include this summary 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. 

Hosprrau’s History oF HELPFUL SERVICE 

EXTENDS OVER A 90-YEAR PERIOD 


For nearly a century Lawrence General 
Hospital and the community that constitutes 
Greater Lawrence have been growing to- 
gether, 

Lawrence itself in 1875 was a thriving 
textile center, although its population num- 
bered only about 33.000 and carts drawn 
by oxen were familiar sights on its unpaved 
streets. The surrounding villages of An- 
dover, North Andover, Methuen, and Salem, 
NH., were typical rural communities of that 
time and farming was the principal “in- 
dustry.” 

It was on an October day in 1875 that a 
group of women of the various churches in 
Lawrence, imbued with the thought of con- 
ducting “hospital work in some form” orga- 
nized The Ladies Union Charitable Society.” 

The purpose of the society, the women 
agreed, was “for the care of children of work- 
ing women and general hospital (work) for 
the needy.” A building at the corner of 
Appleton and Methuen Streets was pur- 
chased for the organization's use. 

SERVING ALL PEOPLE 


The earliest annual reports of the society 
show a philosophy that has existed within 
this hospital to the present day—the desire 
to serve all peoples, without regard to race, 
creed, or color. 

In little more than a year from its open- 
ing, the day nursery phase of the society's 
activities was separated from the hospital, 
and the latter was named the “Lawrence 
General Hospital.” 

Shortly after the turn of the century—in 
1908—one of the city’s illustrious leaders, 
William A. Russell, a former mayor, realiz- 
ing the need for a larger hospital, donated 
his t Street residence, which was re- 
Modeled and became this hospital's quarters. 

For more than 60 years, the Russell build- 
ing has been an important part of this insti- 
tution's physical plant. Over the years there 
have been further additions as the ever-grow- 
ing need for more hospital accommodations 
and facilities increased. 

To the honored name of Russell have been 
added those of Miss Frances Lamprey, Abbot 
Stevens, and now that of George W. Hamblet. 
Their benefactions and their great interest in 
this hospital during their lifetimes are per- 
petuated in the structure they helped to 
make possible—the Russell building, the 
Lamprey buliding, the Stevens building, the 
Hamblet building. 

THE LAMPREY BUILDING 


The first of the latter three, the Lamprey 
building, was dedicated in 1942, initiating 
from the Frances K. Lamprey legacy. In the 
Lawrence General Hospital of today, the 
Lamprey building houses 60 beds for medical 
and surgical inpatients, 23 beds for maternity 
Patients, 30 bassinets for newborn, a 9-bed 
intensive care unit, medical library, and a 
complete department of radiology, including 

c and therapeutic services. 


THE STEVENS BUILDING 


In 1958 came the dedication of the Stevens 
building. Toward the construction of this 
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wing, a $1,200,000 fund had been raised un- 
der the leadership of the late Abbot Stevens 
whose interest, and that of the Stevens fam- 
ily, in this hospital has indeed been inspiring. 
As a very important unit of Lawrence Gen- 
eral Hospital, the Stevens building contains 
20 beds for medical and surgical inpatients, a 
modern department of pathology, with all 
the attendant laboratories, a 23-bed pediatric 
department, the Kurth Medical Auditorium, 
a devotional room, the headquarters of the 
volunteers, the emergency department, the 
clinics, and the department of physical medi- 
cine. 
THE HAMBLET BUILDING 

The Hamblet building now being dedicated 
is fully described in other sections of this 
newspaper supplement. The beautiful build- 
ing stands as a fitting memorial to a man 
whose great benefactions to this institution 
and to many others will long be remembered. 

In the extent of its physical facilities and 
equipment, as well as in the scope of its serv- 
ices, Lawrence General Hospital bas grown 
in keeping with the advances in medical sci- 
ence and the development of the communi- 
ties that now constitute Greater Lawrence 
and whose residents look to this hospital for 
treatment and care. 

In the future, as in the past, it seems cer- 
tain that the hospital and the community 
will maintain their fine relationship and 
continue “growing together.” 


Summary of the Southwestern Regional 
Planning Agency, Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN © 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, Fairfield 
County, Conn., and the New York area, 
unlike many other metropolitan regions, 
do not have to be sold on the advantages 
of leaving the car behind and taking the 
train to work. We are sold. We do not 
relish the crowded expressways, the ex- 
haust fumes filling the air, and the traffic 
jams. We in Fairfield County know that 
rail service is the best way to get safely, 
quickly, and efficiently into and out of 
New York City. Our problem is that the 
New Haven Railroad is no longer in- 
terested in carrying passengers. Its em- 
ployees are demoralized, its aging equip- 
ment is barely being maintained, and its 
trustees are primarily obliged to con- 
serve the assets of the railroad. 

The Southwestern Regional Planning 
Agency of Connecticut, which consists 
of Darien, Greenwich, New Canaan, Nor- 
walk, Stamford, Weston, Westport, and 
Wilton, recently surveyed the commuters 
and found that if commuter rail service 
were abandoned there could be a poten- 
tial loss of approximately 4,700 families 
or about 16,000 persons. These 4,700 
families represent approximately $26 
million in annual retail sales and own 
approximately $200 million in real 
estate. They also provide employment 
for numerous local residents. 

I am taking this opportunity to in- 
clude in the Recorp the summary of the 
Southwestern Regional Planning Agen- 
cy’s findings, which I hope my colleagues 
Will find of interest. 
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Mr. Speaker, the summary follows: 
SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Approximately 13,500 residents of the 
South Western Planning Region commute 
daily to work in New York City on the New 
Haven Railroad. Although these commuters 
only amount to 15 percent of the resident 
labor force of the region, they constitute a 
strategic segment of the region’s population. 

In a sense they are an export industry, to 
the extent that they bring outside capital 
into the region. Furthermore, their expen- 
ditures provide employment in local retail 
trade, personal services, and government, 
and their taxes contribute substantially to 
the high level of municipal services in the 
region. 

The economic importance of this group 
of residents is indicated by their high earn- 
ings, which average $19,000 per year, and the 
high value of their homes, which over 50 
percent of the commuters surveyed estimate 
at $40,000 and more. Their high earnings 
create large buying power, and it has been 
estimated that these commuters spend over 
$150 million annually on goods, services and 
homes in the region. 

Manhattan is the labor market for the 
highly specialized professional and technical 
skills of the commuters from the South 
Western Planning Region. So far, the New 
Haven Railroad has made it possible for them 
to assert their preference in housing, that 
is, the spacious house in a suburban environ- 
ment which offers recreational facilities, a 
high level of municipal service, neighbor- 
hood amenities, quality schools, and acces- 
sibility to shopping, friends and employment. 

Ninety-three percent of the residents of 
the South Western Planning Region who 
work in Manhattan use the commuter rail- 
road for getting to and from work. This 
high degree of patronage by these commuters 
is attributable to the fact that they have no 
reasonable alternative for getting from their 
homes to their places of work. 

Since his vital linkage between the com- 
muters’ homes and places of work might be 
eliminated, the South Western 


elicit their plans for meeting such an even- 
tuality, and to assess the potential conse- 
quences of discontinuance of railroad com- 
muter service. 

Asked how they would respond if the New 
Haven Railroad discontinued all passenger 
service, their answers were as follows (in 
order of feasibility) : 

Would continue to commute to New York 
City by other means, 67.7 percent; would 
move home, 35 percent; would change em- 
ployment or move business closer to home, 
13.3 percent. 

The responses add up to more than 100 
percent because of multiple answers such as 
drive to White Plains and take the New York 
Central Railroad from there, or commute 
by car until able to move. 


It is recognized that there is a difference 
between a spontaneous response when one is 
faced with an eventuality which so far seems 
unlikely and has not been the subject of 
much reflection, and a hard decision deter- 
mined by the reality of a changed situation. 
The following tentative conclusions can, 
however, be drawn: 

Diversion of railroad commuters to the 
automobile from this region alone would 
require addition of at least two lanes in 
each direction to the expressways leading 
into New York, at prohibitive cost. 

Diversion of railroad commuters to buses 
would most likely require additional lanes 
preempted for buses alone. 

Diversion to automobile and to bus would 
require additional bus terminals and at least 
1 million square feet of parking space in 
mid-Manhattan, in an area where space is 
scarce and costly. 
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Commuting from the South Western Plan- 
ning Region to Manhattan by bus or auto- 
mobile instead of by railroad would prove to 
be longer, costlier, arduous, and probably 
unacceptable to most of the commuters, 
The same would hold true for the other 
alternative of driving to elther White Plains 
or the Bronx and continuing from there by 
the New York Central Railroad or subway, 
respectively. The result would be to make 
the region less attractive as a residential 
area for this type of resident. 

Thirty-five percent of the commuters sur- 
veyed indicated that they would move out 
of the region if railroad commuter service 
were to be abandoned. This could mean a 
potential loss to the region of 4,700 com- 
muters, or approximately 16,000 population. 
These 4,700 families represent approximately 
$26 million in annual retall sales and own 
SUPO ast, $200 million worth of real 

They also provide employment for 
3 local residents. 

If the commuters change their means of 
transportation to work, the added burden 
on alternative transportation facilities, many 
of which are now being used to capacity dur- 
ing rush hours, would require astronomical 
capital investments for expanded facilities. 
If they move out of the region it could have 
serious impact on the region’s real estate 
market, tax base, employment, and retail 
sales. Regardless of the choice they make, 
the consequences would be disruptive to the 
commuters and to the South Western Plan- 
ning Region by upsetting the present equi- 
librium between transportation facilities and 
land uses. 

Public tion is by far the most 
efficient way of serving transportation de- 
mand with highly concentrated origins or 
destinations of trips, and for residents of 
areas such as the South Western Planning 
Region the private automobile is a costly, 
inefficient, and unacceptable substitute for 
mass transportation. In full recognition of 
this, many metropolitan areas are now in 
various stages of improving and supplement- 
ing their public transportation facilities, 
rather than cutting them back. 

In view of the potential consequences of 
discontinuance of railroad commuter service 
for the South Western Planning Region, 
maintenance and improvement of this sery- 
ice is in the public interest of this region. 


Political Imprint on Youth Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, thanks 
to initial probing and airing by Harvey 
Phelps, editor of the Democrat, a weekly 
newspaper in Carlinville, II., the unfor- 
tunate imprint of politics in the opera- 
tion of the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
came to public attention. 

The most recent review of the way this 
aspect of the antipoverty program was 
used as a political grab bag appeared in 
the October 12 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal, as follows: 

POLITICAL Imprint on YOUTH Corps 
(By Jerry Landauer) 
CARLINVILLE, Hr. — When Sargent. Shriver’s 


folk in Macoupin County could hardly con- 
tain their joy. “I thought it was too good to 
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be true for a thing like that just to drop in 
on us,” recalls Walter Vesper, a Democratic 
ward leader who makes his living checking 
eggs and produce for the State department of 
agriculture. 

In Staunton, Mr. Vesper and several more 
Democratic colleagues unhesitatingly enlisted 
as local lieutenants in the national antipov- 
erty crusade. With an efficiency that big- 
city machines might envy, the small-town 
politicians worked the phones that weekend. 
By 9 o’clock Monday morning more than a 
score of young men and women aged 16 to 21 
were lined up outside the city clerk's office 
and by late afternoon close to 40 had signed 
up for the Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

“Not one Republican family around here 
knew anything about it until after the kids 
were enrolled,” says Roy France, former 
mayor and voluntary supervisor of the Staun- 
ton NYC project, who later quit in disgust, 
“I'd say probably not more than five kids 
were really poor. While the wealthy kids 
were working, many who didn't have decent 
clothes to go to town In came to me crying. 
It was a rotten, corrupt political deal.” 

Here at the county seat, the joy generated 
by the NYC matched the cheers it received 
in Staunton. Skipping church on Sunday, 
Carlinville’s five Democratic precinct leaders 
gathered around the council table in city 
hall to deliberate. In meetings convened 
for 10 a.m., 2 p.m., 5:30 p.m., and 8 p.m., the 
leaders lined up enrollees. “By Sunday 
night we had 27 boys and 10 girls,” Mayor 
Howard Heinz recalls, 

Lanky Msyor Heinz, a furniture dealer, 
hadn't even been aware that Macoupin 
County would participate in the Youth Corps 
part of the poverty program until an emis- 
sary appeared in his store at 5 p.m. the pre- 
vious Friday to tell him. “It was a purely 
Federal expenditure going down the hatch 
anyway, so I took it,” the mayor explains. 

“The kids were supposed to start work 
Monday morning. I asked, How can we 
organize this thing so fast?“ and this fellow 
said not to worry. That had been taken care 
of, he told me.“ Next day Carlinville’s Dem- 
ocratic chief called to suggest the Sunday 
meetings. 

GUIDELINES NOT CONSULTED 


But though Carlinville’s Democrats orga- 
nized the Corps without help from county 
or State welfare agencies (the county public 
ald director wasn't even asked to provide a 
list of potential enrollees) and without con- 
sulting Washington’s selection guidelines, 
the youth project rolled along fairly well for 
a time. 

The youngsters helped stack books at the 
library, supervised children in the park, 
cleaned up parts of the city cemetery, pulled 
grass from sidewalk cracks, and cut away 
underbrush near the lake. They were paid 
$40 for a 32-hour week. 

Some problems did crop up. One boy who 
terrorized other brush cutters with a ma- 
chete-like knife had to be removed for psy- 
chiatric examination, John Dun, veteran 
Democratic leader of the third ward, tried to 
fire a second boy whose parents he believed 
might be Republicans, 

Nonetheless, many townsfolk say that, to 
some extent, at least, Washington's goal of 
providing useful work experience for needy 
kids was met. Naturally Democratic politi- 
cians lead what chorus of praise is heard for 
the Corps’ accomplishments. 

“These kids did things that have never 
been done in this town before,” asserts 
Robert (Sonny) Albertine, one of the five 

leaders who attended the Sunday 
selection sessions. Mr. Albertine, who draws 
$748 8 as chlef plumber at the state- 

in Springfield, a post to which he was 
3 by the secretary of state, particu- 
larly resents complaints that his 17-year-old 
stepson was among the youths who found 
work in the Neighborhood Youth Corps. 
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“He comes from a broken home, don't he?“ 
Sonny demands. “Believe me, that kid came 
home from work with blisters on his hands. 
Anyway, to the victors goes the spoils, you 
know what I mean?” 

A VOLLEY OF PROTEST LETTERS 


The appearance of the stepson’s name on 
the list of recruits published by one of the 
town’s two weekly newspapers was among the 
events that inflamed the critics. Others 
wondered how a girl member of the Corps 
could afford to drive to her playground 

job in a sporty red convertible 
(a gift. from her grandfather). Charles F. 
Wolf, a bacteriologist, began firing off a vol- 
ley of protest letters to Washington; there, 
the Labor Department operates the NYC un- 
der Sargent Shriver's generalship. 

Mr. Wolf's complaints drew a rather 
prompt response. Sargent Shriver’s head- 
quarters dispatched an inepector, and within 
a few days corpsmen in the county were 
dropped as ineligible. But that still left 
Macoupin holding 186 of the 900 jobs filled 
in all Minois beyond Chicago. “We didn't 
fool around down here,” brags County Demo- 
cratic Leader Edgar Fuess, recalling that of 
the first 600 jobs Macoupin hogged half. Mr. 
Fuess is on the State payroll as a truck 
weight checker. 

Spokesmen for the Illinols Farmers Union, 
the statewide project sponsor, say politics 
infiltrated the Youth Corps as a byproduct of 
well-intentioned haste to get it going. “The 
thing did get away from us.“ concedes Ray 
Watson, Farmers Union president. “But as 
soon as we found something wrong we got 
cracking.” 

Critics, however, pointing to the Farmers 
Union's close ties with Illinois Democrats, 
question the wisdom of delegating respon- 
sibility for any part of the antipoverty pro- 
gram to organizations which are necessarily 
involved in local or State politics. 

Democratic Boss Fuess, for example, is a 
Farmers Union member, He readily concedes 
that the group's county president asked him 
to help organize the Youth Corps. Natural- 
ly I helped all I could.” 

Right now the local Democrats are wait- 
ing hopefully for more Federal money to fi- 
nance a followup project of part-time work 
for youngsters who otherwise couldn't stay 
in school. Few politicos who greeted the 
Youth Corps with sign-up pencils poised 
scem chastened. 

“There was only one mistake in the whole 
business,” concludes Carlinville’s Sonny Al- 
bertine, “that was when Washington paid 
attention to a bunch of gripers.” 


The Sky Is Not the Limit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Saturday, October 16, the 18th Annual 
Nash County Harvest Festival was held 
in my hometown of Nashville, N.C. 
Nashville is a small town of about 1,500 
people. It is the county seat of Nash 
County which has a population of more 
than 60,000 people. An estimated crowd 
of about 12,000 people attended the 
festival. We had a very fine parade and 
more than 30 “beauty queens.” Hon. 
Ernest W. Brackett, Assistant Deputy 
Associate Administrator of the National 
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Aeronautics and Space Administration 
delivered the principal address. 

Mr. Brackett’s address, entitled The 
Sky Is Not the Limit,” was very enlight- 
ening and thought provoking. The ad- 
dress was delivered in fine fashion and 
the audience was intensely interested. 
In my opinion it should be preserved for 
posterity and, therefore, Iam submitting 
it for the Recorp in the hope that those 
who read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will 
take time to read this splendid address: 

Tse SK Is Nor THE Limir 


(By Ernest W. Brackett, National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration) 


On the wall of the office in which I used to 
work was a facsimile copy of the first air- 
plane contract made by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. It called for the delivery of one 
heavier-than-air flying machine, capable of 
flying 40 miles an hour. It had to be so con- 
structed that it could be taken apart, trans- 
ported in Army wagons and reassembled 
within an hour. The price was $25,000 and 
the contract was signed by the Wright broth- 
ers. Someone had written on the white mar- 
gin of this picture copy: “From little acorns.” 

We are in the acorn stage of space explora- 
tion and not a great deal further relatively 
than the Wright brothers were when they 
flew the first airplane here in North Caro- 
lina. But we are making rapid progress. 

Seven years ago this month, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, now 
familiarly known as NASA, became a Gov- 
ernment agency by act of Congress. One 
part of the Space Act provided that: “It is 
the policy of the United States that activi- 
ties in space should be devoted to peaceful 
Purposes for the benefit of all mankind.” 

But our country’s space program is not Just 
NASA’s—it’s a national program shared by 
at least 12 Government agencies and de- 
partments including the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, the National Science Foundation, 
Atomic Energy Commission, and others. 
NASA's main function is to make scientific 
investigations, such as the taking of pictures 
of Mars by the Mariner spacecraft, to 
develop instruments for use in space, and 
then for other departments to use them in 
Operational systems. 

For instance, the Weather Bureau will take 
Weather satellites developed by NASA and 
use them to make weather predictions. Many 
of the things developed by NASA will have 
Military application and significance just as 
the airplane developed by the Wright broth- 
ers had bomber and fighter versions. 

One of NASA’s programs is now com- 
pleted the Mercury program. I don't be- 
lieve we will ever forget the excitement wait- 
ing for the takeoff of John Glenn, or the 
thrill of knowing he was safely back. The 
Prestige of our country went up to a new 
high and the psychological effect on the 
World perhaps exceeded the scientific value 
of the flight. 

The Gemini program of carrying two men 
into space is of present interest. One of 
the purposes of this program is to have our 
astronauts gain experience in what it is like 
and what it does to them physically to be in 
Space for days at a time; to learn how to con- 
trol and maneuver a spacecraft; how to leave 
the spacecraft and walk in space” as Ed 
White did for 22 minutes; and how to meet 
up and join together a separate spacecraft. 
All this is needed before they go on their 
flight to the moon. 

When the Mercury program was over, as- 
tronauts had had 55 hours of experience in 
Space; before they start for the moon, they 
will have had over 2,000 hours. The 8-day 
flight of Cooper and Conrad showed that men 
can stand a weightless environment with very 
little detrimental effect on their health. 

Within a very short time, Walter Shirra 
and Thomas Stafford will embark on another 
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Gemini flight and they will try something 
new. They will attempt to seek out a sepa- 
rately launched, unmanned target vehicle 
and join it with their 
ing is called “rendezvous” and the joining 
together of the two vehicles is termed “dock- 
ing.” À 

Next year, the Gemini VII flight will last 
up to 14 days. During this time, one of the 
astronauts will leave the cabin and float 
alongside it while it orbits the earth at least 
once. One orbit takes about 95 minutes 
and it travels at 17,000 miles an hour. The 
astronauts will also practice the rendezvous 
and docking technique on this flight. 

The program following Gemini is Apollo, 
which will culminate in three astronauts 
traveling to and returning from the moon. 

The first Apollo flights will start in 1966 
with an unmanned flight to test the Apollo 
space vehicle. In 1967, there will be an 
Apollo flight to carry three men which will 
orbit the earth. Later that year, there will 
be unmanned flights which will test the 
Saturn V, which is the launch vehicle to be 
used in boosting the Apollo capsule to the 
moon. A launch vehicle, such as the Saturn, 
is the booster which propels a spacecraft or 
satellite into space and a spacecraft is a pay- 
load vehicle which carries astronauts or 
scientific instruments into space. 

Someday, probably late in 1969, it Is 
planned that three American astronauts will 
climb into the Apollo spacecraft at Cape 
Kennedy and start on their journey to and 
return from the moon. i 

The Saturn V launch vehicle will consist 
of three stages, each of which will, in turn, 
carry the Apollo spacecraft for a distance, 
then separate and fall away. The Saturn 
will be 33 feet in diameter and stand 364 
feet high, which is longer than a football 
field and 60 feet taller than the Statue of 
Liberty. It will be completely assembled in 
the world's largest buikiing, now being con- 
structed at Cape Kennedy, which will be 524 
feet high and will have an interior larger 
than the Pentagon. The door through which 
it will be moved will be 41 stories high. The 
Saturn will weigh, when assembled, 6 mil- 
lion pounds and will be moved to the launch 
pad in an erect position for 2 miles on a ve- 
hicle known as the crawler, something like 
a huge earthmover. 

When NASA came into being 7 years ago 
this month, it was recognized that it would 
take engines of far greater power than this 
country had yet developed to place heavy 
payloads in space, so our first big contract 
was for the development of such an engine, 
now known as the F-1. The F-1 engine will 
haye a million and a half pounds of thrust. 
An automobile man told me a while back 
that a million and a half pounds of thrust 
in horsepower was the equivalent of 300,000 
of his company’s compact model cars going 
down the road at 60 miles an hour. There 
will be 5 of these F-1 engines in the first 
stage of the Saturn V, 

The engines will burn 4,400,000 
pounds of fuel in 150 seconds, about 900 
tons a minutes. The second stage, with a 
different type of engine, will burn 450 tons 
of fuel in less than 7 minutes, and a third 
stage 115 tons in just over 7 minutes, 

When the Apollo nears the moon, two of 
the Astronauts will climb into the section 
known as the lunar excursion module, termed 
LEM, and descend to the surface of the moon, 
leaving the third Astronaut in the section 
of the Apollo spacecraft called the command 
module, which will orbit the moon while 
the other two Astronauts land on the moon's 
surface, They will leave their capsule and 
make a brief exploration of the moon's sur- 
face in the vicinity where they land. 

Then they will climb back into their land- 
ing capsule, take off from the moon by firing 
a rocket engine, and rendezvous with the 
third Astronaut. They will then dock or 
join with the Apollo command module or 
section, climb back in, and start on the re- 
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turn trip to earth, traveling at 25,000 miles 
an hour. They will probably land in the 
Pacific Ocean near Hawaii, The whole trip 
will take about 7 days and the Astronauts 
will travel about half a million miles. You 
can see why this next flight of Gemini, when 
the technique of rendezvous and docking 
will be tried for the first time, is so impor- 
tant for the lunar flight. 

What the surface of the moon is like, and 
what the Astronauts will encounter there, ls 
not definitely known. There is one theory 
that the surface of the moon is something 
like a heavy dust and anything landing on 
it will sink. The Ranger, which took over 
6,000 pictures of the moon last spring just 
before it crash-landed on the moon, told 
us some things but not all which need to be 
known. In order to learn more about the 
actual surface and conditions on the moon, 
a spacecraft named Surveyor will be sent 
to the moon which will make a soft landing 
and send back television pictures and infor- 
mation about what the surface of the moon 
is like. The Russians tried such a device 2 
weeks ago but it apparently failed in its main 
purpose. 

It makes me think of the story of the 
pessimist who said: “Why go to the moon? 
There is nothing there.” The scientist re- 
pled: But we want to find out just what 
kind of stuff that nothing is.” 

Now, the Apollo program is not just to 
send men to the moon and return them to 
earth. It is a program to give this coun- 
try a competence to perform many space ex- 
Plorations. The large engines being devel- 
oped, the Saturn launch vehicle, the Apollo 
capsule, the buildings in which it will be 
assembled, and all the other facilities will be 
available for many more uses. Sending men 
to the moon is just the first major program 
using these things which this country must 
develop and have available if it is to be the 
world leader in space exploration. What 
programs will follow will depend on many 
things we can't predict today. It may mean 
detailed exploration of the moon and per- 
haps having outposts there similar to those 
we have had in the Antarctic. It may be 
the first step in exploration of Mars and other 
planets. 

While the programs carrying men into 
space attract the most attention, there are 
other NASA activities that are of more im- 
mediate practical importance and which 
affect you and me today. One of these is 
communications satellites. 

Last month, Senator Jorpan spoke at the 
opening of the International Exposition of 
American Textile Machinery Association by 
way of the Relay communictaion satellite. 
This month, the visit of Pope Paul VI was 
seen on television by an estimated 300 mil- 
lion people, mostly in Europe, by means of 
the Early Bird satellite operated on a com- 
mercial basis by the Comsat Corp. This sat- 
ellite, originally called the Syncom, was de- 
veloped by NASA and is known as a high- 
altitude satellite. It is placed in orbit at an 
altitude of 23,500 miles. Because it is so 
high, it travels in orbit about the same time 
the earth turns and so it appears to be sta- 
tionary at a point above the earth. 

We have all seen Echo, which is known 
as a passive satellite because it has no 
mechanism for transmission, but pictures are 
reflected off its surface and are received at 
distant points. The Syncom type satellite 
provides 240 high-quality voice channels 
for trans-Atlantic use, which is about two- 
thirds of the present cable capacity. Eventu- 
ally, developments will make it possible for 
a ground station to send messages and pro- 

simultaneously to several receiving 
stations and to select the stations which 
will receive the programs, We will be able 
to receive television programs directly in our 
homes broadcast from Paris and London and 
to talk by telephone with Bombay and 
Tokyo, probably at reduced rates. Think of 
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what it will mean to people in other coun- 
tries to see on television our American way 
of life, such as this festival. 

Another immediate practical benefit of 
NASA’s program is the use of satellites. to 
predict the weather. Weather prediction in 
the past has been based on the accumulation 
of bits of weather information from points 
throughout the world and, while there were 
thousands of these points, they only covered 
about 20 t of the earth’s surface. By 
having weather satellites sending down pic- 
tures of clouds and other information from 
above the earth, a much fuller coverage is 
possible and much more accurate predictions 
can be made. 

So far, there have been 10 Tiros weather 
satellites launched. ‘There are three sta- 
tions in his country receiving weather in- 
formation every day which is sent to the 
Weather Bureau and is being used in its 
predictions. 

Tiros VIII carried a new automatic picture 
transmission system. By means of a rela- 
tively inexpensive ground station costing 
about $30,000, several countries throughout 
the world are receiving weather Information 
for their areas as this weather satellite passes 
over, and the world will come to understand 
that America is doing something for the 
good of all mankind, as Congress provided. 

When weather observers saw from pictures 
taken by Tiros that Hurricane Betsy had an 
eye about double the usual size of a hurri- 
cane, it put out additional storm warnings 
and this probably saved many lives. 

Some time ago, the Weather Bureau pre- 
pared some estimates of potential savings if 
it became able to predict the weather just 
5 days in advance: $2.5 billion in agricul- 
ture; $100 million in surface transporta- 
tion; $75 million in retail marketing; $45 
million in the lumber industry. 

There are those who say the savings by 
weather satellites will go far toward offset- 
ting the costa of the entire space program. 

Now, why should this country have a space 
program? First, if we are to be the leading 
nation in the world, we must lead in space 
activities for the defense of our country and 
for its prestige. Then, there is the scientific 
knowledge which will be gained, and knowl- 
edge for knowledge's sake is important. Men, 
and particularly Americans, have an inherent 
urge to explore. And then there are the 
Practical, economic benefits which will be 
derived from the space program. 

When Lewis and Clark made their his- 
toric exploration of the West, they discov- 
ered many things, some of which were of 
scientific worth and others of economic 
value. They discovered what is now Yellow- 
stone National Park with its geysers. They 
also discovered the Columbia River with its 
power potential. And so, settlement of the 
West proceeded with its vast effect on our 
country’s economy. 

Now, where does American industry fit into 
the picture? The Congress appropriated 
$5,175 million for NASA’s program this year. 
Of that total amount, over 90 percent will be 
spent by contracts, almost all with industry, 
some of which will come to this State. It is 
estimated there are over 20,000 companies 
now working on things for the space pro- 
grams. and 250,000 people are employed in 
work for the Apollo program. 

This work has spread out all over this 
country. Statistics show that companies 
which receive prime contracts spend about 
half the dollars on such contracts with other 
companies on subcontracts. and purchase of 
supplics. Some of these are first-tier sub- 
contractors and some go down to third- and 
fourth-tier subcontracts. The McDonnell 
Aircraft Corp., which developed the Gemini 
capsule, told me last month that they had 
over 4.800 subcontractors and suppliers of 
all tiers. 

A report that NASA receives from its first- 
and second-tier subcontractors showed that 
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last year 12 major contractors placed ap- 
tely 7,000 subcontract actions of 
$10,000 or more with over 1,600 different 
companies. The 12 prime contractors were 
located in 9 States; the subcontractors in 43 
States. Seventy-five percent of these sub- 
contractors were small business companies. 

Colleges and universities are doing a great 
deal of the basic research for the space pro- 
gram, which is so necessary before practical 
application can be made to advance the state 
of the art in many fields, such as new ma- 
terials which will stand intense heat and 
cold. The colleges of this State are play- 
ing a leading role in space research. NASA 
has 43 contracts with these institutions. 
right now. North Carolina has combined a 
bank of brains merging the University of 
North Carolina, Duke, and North Carolina 
State into what is called the Research Tri- 
angle, which is dolng advanced research in 
many fields. 

There is another area which ts growing, 
and will continue to grow, in importance to 
commercial industry, and which will mean 
better things that you and I will use in our 
everyday life. It is in new and improved 
products which are the fallout benefits from 
Space research and development. 

Time had an article in its Sep- 
tember 24 issue entitled, “Space Magic in the 
Marketplace,” which gave examples of things 
which are new or improvements In present 
items now in use resulting from the space 
program. A new sealant developed for seal- 
ing seams in spacecraft will be used in 
caulking bathroom tiles. Three companies 
have been licensed to produce a new alkali 
silicant paint developed at a NASA research 
laboratory to resist weather. A heat-resiat- 
ant material, prolytic graphite, used on nose- 
cones to resist the tremendous heat gener- 
ated when s space capsule reenters the 
earth's atmosphere, will be used to coat the 
inside of tobacco pipes. A fuel cell devel- 
oped to generate electricity for space vehicles 
by converting hydrogen and oxygen into 
electricity can be used for tractors, golf 
carts, and spot welders. A NASA contractor 
recently invented a tool which is used to 
Grill holes in plexigiass without shattering 
it which has been a problem in the past. 
Some time ago, I heard President Johnson 
say that, for every 5 cents of the taxpayers’ 
money invested in the space program, there 
will be a 10-cent return. 

There are thousands of bits of scientific 
knowledge, such as new methods of soldering 
or new materials, generated under the NASA 
program which are of value to industry. In 
order that companies may find out about 
these and put them to use to improve their 
commercial products. NASA has instituted 
a technical utilization program. These sci- 
entific reports are placed on computer tape 
and sent to regional dissemination centers, 
one of which is located at the North Caro- 
lina Science and Technology Research Cen- 
ter. A company may indicate to a center 
the type of items in which it is interested. 
The cetner then runs the computer tape, 
selects the reports available on those sub- 
jects, and sends them to the company, 


No one knows where the space 


When we look back on the 15th century 
and consider the most important events of 
that time, it isn’t the wars between France 


of atomic power, that they 
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the most important events, but It will be 
the of space exploration. 

They will say that it was here the United 
States assumed dominance and became the 
world’s leading nation. `: 


Address by Attorney General Nicholas 
deB. Katzenbach to the Banquet Hon- 
oring the 85th Anniversary cf the 
Polish National Alliance in Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN 


C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday a huge gathering of Chicagoans 
who assembled to honor the Polish Na- 
tional Alliance on its 85th anniversary 
had the distinguished privilege of hearing 
Attorney General Nicholas deB. Katzen- 
bach join in the tribute. 

Attorney General Katzenbach's ad- 
dress was received with a tremendous 
ovation; and I should like to share his 
remarks with my colleagues today. 

I believe Mr. Katzenbach's inspiring 
Message belongs among the great 
speeches of our time. It is for this rea- 
son that I am including it into the 
Recorp today. 

Mr. Katzenbach’s remarks follow: 
ADDRESS BY ArTroRNEY GENERAL NICHOLAS 

DEB. KATZENBACH BEFORE THE POLISH Na- 

TIONAL ALLIANCE, 85TH ANNIVERSARY DIN- 

NER, HOTEL SHERMAN, CHICAGO, SUNDAY, 

Ocrosrs 17, 1965 

President Rozmarek, Governor Kerner, 
Mayor Daley, ladies and gentlemen, it is al- 
ways a picasure for me to come to Chicago 
for any reason. As you may know, I taught 
here for 4 years before going to Washington 
and returning here is very much like coming 
home. 

But it is a particular pleasure to come to 
Chicago to address such a distinguished and 
resourceful organization. I say resourceful 
because who else but a Polish group could 
bring together in such good spirit Governor 
Kerner, a Bohemian; Mayor Daley, a Hiber- 
nian; and myself, a Bavarian. 

Our attention has been drawn in recent 
weeks by the end of a remarkable baseball 
season. The win streaks, the clutch pitch- 
ing, and the close finishes in both the regu- 
lar senson and in the World Series have 
heightened our taste for statistics, records, 
and box scores. 

While not much of this appetite could re- 
late to the Washington Senators, it does, 
however, most certainly apply to the Con- 
gressmen and Senators still at work in Wash- 
ington—and to President Johnson, who bas 
in the past year put himself in the record 
book as the man with the highost batting 
average in the history of legislation. 

At least that is the way President John- 
son's accomplishments are often presented 
on what the columnists call his box score of 
major legislation. One count of legislation 
shows that he has secured 38 priority items 
on his legislative agenda. Another count, 
of general legislation urged by the adminis- 
tration, shows that the President's record in 
the win column ts 101 new laws. 

Such a statistical approach to the legisla- 
tive program is certainly justified. These 
victories include old measures, which had 
been sought repeatedly and unsucccssfully, 
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and include creative, even startling new 
measures. 

They include bills on which he mustered 
overwhelming majorities; they also include 
very close votes on which he has shown the 
fruit of legislative skills honed for 30 years. 
In the baseball metaphor, he has thus broken 
records both for home runs and for clutch 
hitting. 

Nevertheless, without any disrespect for 
the sport, this isn’t baseball. The signifi- 
cance of President Johnson's performance is 
not so much that it demonstrates his mas- 
tery of the art of government. The signifi- 
cance, rather, 1s the content of all those 
billse—content that will mark the Ist ses- 
sion of the 89th Congress as the most im- 
portant legislative session in our history. 

I would be happy to have that taken as a 
plug for three distinguished Democratic 
Congressmen—JoHN EKLUCZYNSKI, DaN 
ROSTENKOWSKI, and ROMAN PUCINSEI. 

What the legislation of the 89th Con- 
gress will mean to the lives and future of 
American citizens will be remembered long 
after the scorecard is gone. It is on such 
ground, of substance rather than technique, 
that the President and our generation will be 
gaged by history. 

Think of medicare, a measure that will 
often mean the difference between fear and 
assurance—indeed, the difference between 
life and death to 19 million Americans, a 
10th of our population, not to mention the 
millions more young people relieved by medi- 
care of unpredictable burdens they could not 


Perhaps no measure could have more 
Sweeping impact on our personal security, 
yet perhaps no measure has been more effec- 
tively obscured by the language of legisla- 
tive gamesmanship. Too often our atten- 
tion has been diverted by strategy rather 
than substance. 

Similarly, are we thinking too little of the 
impact of other major bills. ‘This year's 
Housing Act is another example. Federally 
Supported public housing projects need no 
longer look or feel like fortresses. The pub- 
Me housing of the future, under legislation 
the President signed in August, will be 
Scattered in smaller, less visible units, 

the innovation of direct rent sup- 
Plements, public housing will not need to 
herd its tenants, like victims, into ghettos 
Of despair, but will offer a more flexible sup- 
Port, sufficient to bring our needy back into 
society. 

A triumph in legislation: yes; but much 
more important, for you and me, a bold step 
toward restoring the vital social and eco- 
nomic diversity of our city neighborhoods. 

On the subject of the President's highway 

utification bill, what we still hear most 
about is the bout with the lobbyists and the 
President's predawn victory. In future years, 
however, we will discover its real meaning 
when we notice that the commercials will be 
taken out of driving. 

In the same way, the headlines concerning 
the National Arts Foundation so far have 
focused on the absence of celebrated figures 
from a White House ceremony. But it 18 
not that minor tempest which is important. 
The significance.of the creation of this foun- 
dation will be better documented when a 
talented boy receives a grant to develop his 
Musical gift; when we recognize this as the 
historic moment when, for the first time, the 
United States committed public support to 
the creative quality of our society. 

Within my own area of responsibility, also, 
Congress has enacted legislation of far-reach- 
ing importance. I am particularly proud of 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965, which honors 
R principle that was first established in this 
Country—even before the landing of the 
Pulgrims—by Poles. 

The “gentlemen adventurers” and fortune 
Seekers who had come with Capt. John Smith 

England to Jamestown, Va., were no 
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match for the rugged job of clearing the 
land and building a colony out of the wilder- 
ness. The reinforcements that Smith des- 
perately, sought from his backers in Eng- 
land—the handful to whom Smith later gave 
credit for saving the colony—were not Eng- 
lishmen at all. Their names were Lowicki, 
Stefanski, Mata, Bogdan, Zrenica, and 
Sadowski. 

A few years after their arrival when Vir- 
ginia’s Governor authorized the election of 
the first legislative body in America, he de- 
clared that only natives of England would 
vote. The same handful of Polish artisans 
dropped their tools and declared indignantly, 
“No vote, no work.” 

‘The first strike in the New World success- 
fully established the principle of full suf- 
frage. ‘The records of the Virginia colony 
note that “upon some dispute of the Polo- 
nians, it was agreed that they shall be en- 
franchised and made as free as any inhabi- 
tant whatsoever.” As far as I know, no 
Polish American's right to vote was ever 
challenged on the grounds of nationality 
after the year 1619. 

Some 251 years later and some 95 years ago, 
the 15th amendment to the Constitution es- 
tablished that America's Negroes should not 
be denied this same right to vote. Yet even 
after the 15th amendment, and after the civil 
rights legislation of 1957, 1960, and 1964— 
two-thirds—or 2.2 million—of the Negroes of 
voting age in the South were not registered. 

The Voting Rights Act of 1965 makes into 
jaw our promise that they can register and 
vote freely. 

Under the act we have sued to abolish all 
poll taxes—an irrelevant and discriminatory 
requirement that one buy an American 
birthright. More important, the Voting 
Rights Act has suspended literacy and char- 
acter tests where they were used as devices 
of discrimination, and we have sent Federal 
examiners so far to 20 counties where offi- 
cials have not obeyed the law. 

In the future, as in the past, where local 
authorities refuse to meet their responsibili- 
ties under the act, we shall meet ours. 

The Voting Rights Act is one of many new 
expressions by the 89th Congress of our be- 
lief that the test of a democratic society's 
vitality is not the prosperity it offers to most 
of its citizens, but the promise it offers to 
all. 

Also within my arca of responsibility, we 
have begun to develop effective and creative 
weapons against crime. In addition to the 
commission now at work evaluating the 
workings of our entire administration of 
criminal justice, Congress has enacted sev- 


Just 3 weeks ago, 
signed into law the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Act, which opens a new avenue of 
Federal leadership and assistance to em- 
battled local police, courts, and correctional 
officials 


And the new Prisoner Rehabilitation Act, 
designed to help make productive citizens 
rather than repeaters out of Federal inmates, 
goes into effect tomorrow when the first 
prisoner will be released from full-time cus- 
tody in order to work at an outside job— 
thus gaining work skills, self-respect, and 
social confidence. 

As the President observed recently: 


“We labor for that day when every man 
can satisfy his basic needs and those of his 
family; when every child has a chance to 
develop his mind and enlarge his spirit to 
the limits of his being; when the slow kill- 
ers—want, ignorance, and prejudice—are 
finally contained. But if we reach that day 
and still walk in terror through the public 
streets, our labors will have been futile. 
The control of crime is a major target of this 
administration.” 

Whatever the importance of all these 
measures, however, none is more fundamen- 
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tal and none is more significant than those 
President Johnson and this have 
made in the direction of improving the level 
of education in America. 

Your own dedication to the goals of edu- 
cation—expressed in your generous support 
of Alliance College and in your guardianship 
of a proud cultural tradition—set an exam- 
ple for the Nation. Yet clearly the energy 
of private institutions like Alliance Collega 
and hundreds of our older universities, and 
even the resources of our locally supported 
schools, have not been enough. 

Education until very recently has been a 
step-child of the richest Nation in the world, 
Booming American communities have 
blithely ignored the irony, as President Ken- 
nedy defined it, of “paying those to whom 
they entrust the minds of their children a 
smaller wage than is paid to those to whom 
they entrust their plumbing.” 

A principal factor in all our domestic 
problems, whether uemployment or racial 
unrest or crime or poverty, is the deficiency 
of our educational system. None of our 
problems can be separated from education; 
indeed, perhaps all of them can be solved, in 
part at least, through education. 

Last week, Gardner Ackley, the Chairman 
of the President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, reported on economic studies which 
show that the largest single factor in our 
past growth in labor productivity was not 
the increase in invested capital per worker; 
it was not improved technology. It was the 
improved educational level of our labor 
force. At the same time, the penalty for 
lack of education becomes steadily more 
severe, 

Our present unemployment figure is low, 
yet there are still some 4 million Americans 
seeking employment and unable to find it. 
As our society becomes more complex, their 
search becomes harder—unless we act mili- 
tantly and promptly to improve the level of 
education—offered in our cities and towns. 

A recent business survey disclosed that 
many companies now will not hire persons 
even for assembly line jobs unless they have 
high school diplomas. The companies are 
willing to pay more, but they want better 
workers. 

The rate of unemployment among those 
who have graduated from college is 1.4 per- 
cent. The unemployment rate among those 
who did not finish high school is six times 
higher—8.1 percent. 

At present, automation is eliminating more 
than 4,000 jobs s day—precisely the kind of 
jobs which unskilled or semiskilled people 
can fill. Approximately 10 percent of the 
work force today is employed in unskilled 
jobs. By 1970, the figure will be down to 5 
percent. 

In short, a more direct relationship be- 
tween education and unemployment exists in 
modern America than ever before. A very 
real cycle of ignorance and poverty is at work 
throughout our country. 

The education acts which the 89th Con- 
gress is enacting can help break this cycle. 
The use in poorer districts of supplementary 
Federal funds from the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, the availability of 
banks of new teaching tools, and the en- 
thusiasm of roving National Teacher Corps- 
men through the Higher Education Act can 
help us to make all our schools superior. 

There is one further legislative accom- 
plishment I would like to talk about to- 
night—one which has particular relevance 
to this organization—the administration's 
Immigration Reform Act. 

The bill President Johnson signed 2 weeks 
ago in the wind and sunshine at the foot of 
the Statue of Liberty is not the most radical 
legislation this Congress has passed. It will 
not greatly increase the number of immi- 
grants to America. But it will affirm in law 
what we believe in spirit: that this country 
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judges men individually on their merits, not 
on their religion, color, or national origin; 
that this country was built by men and 
women from all the nations of the world and 
that we still value that truth for the future; 
that we are interested in the spirit in which 
men and women come here, not in the iden- 
tity of the country they come from. 

For 40 years, we Knew that the national 
origins system was cruel in practice and 
wrong in spirit. Now at last, we have abol- 
ished its unworthy proclamation—that in- 
dividual worth could somehow be estab- 
lished by quotas; that the contribution 
Polish immigrants could make to this coun- 
try could somehow be specified mechanically 
at 6.488 persons each year. 

To the members of the Polish National 
Alliance, we all owe a debt of gratitude, not 
only for the very practical support that you 
rallied on behalf of the Immigration Act in 
Congress this year, but even more for your 
faith, through many reversals, that America 
would finally repudiate a policy that denied 
our history and our ideals. 

You have confronted and prevailed over 
the prejudice that brands and deprives a 
man on the basis of his name, or his origin, 
or his color, At the same time, this organi- 
gation evidences the richness of diversity 
in our population. 

You have shown that this society can be 
tolerant and open without being homoge- 
nized. You have shown that this country's 
valid differences of culture and identity need 
not be nursed by hate or walled around by 
artificial barriers. 

The same hostility to such artificial bar- 
riers that inspired the Immigration Act also 
impelled passage of the Voting Rights Act 
and is at work in every part of President 
Johnson's program. 


You have won a place of leadership in the. 


fight against those barriers, and I know that 
you will not relinquish that place as long as 
the fight goes on. 


Message of Thanks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, there are 
occasions when constituents present 
views so widely applicable to the en- 
deavors of this body that it is a pleasure 
to give them as wide an audience as 
possible. In this instance, I happen to be 
the recipient of a message of gratitude 
which I feel obliged to share with my 
colleagues who supported the social se- 
curity legislation enacted in the present 
session. I believe that the poignant, yet 
heart-warming attitude expressed by the 
writer is representative of the feelings 
of many others. 

Following is the communication from 
Mr. Ross, the contents of which Iam sure 
will be appreciated: 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Hon. Epwarp R. ROYBAL, 
Cannon Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN: Have just received 
social security check in the amount of $52 
representing monthly increase since January 
and am delighted beyond ability to express 
my gratitude. It could not have arrived at 
a more opportune moment as it will help pay 
the hospital bill, very recently incurred. 
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How and to whom does one say “Thank 
vou“ to a Government whose President and 
CCC 

lems threatening our peace and welfare, still 
find time to enact legislation providing care 
and protection for those no longer able to 
fend for themselves? 

Though realizing the impossibility of ex- 
pressing my gratitude to all the humani- 
tarians involved, I, nevertheless, simply had 
to tell someone and since I know you, and 
your interest in it, decided to advise you 
of my feeling in the hope that, in your daily 
contact with others who made this possible, 
you might perform this service for me. 

It is action like this that makes me proud 
to be an American, exerting every effort to 
be worthy of it. 

Best wishes to you from a grateful con- 


stituent, 
Frank Ross. 


Dilution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 12, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
tracted drought in the Northeast area of 
our country this year has stimulated in- 
creased interest in the development of 
new sources of water. One of the most 
fruitful approaches to this problem, of 
course, is in the area of desalination. 
Despite the enormous efforts on the part 
of the Federal Government and indi- 
vidual scientists, the production of eco- 
nomical desalted water has thus far 
eluded our grasp. 

A gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Edmund A. J. Mroz, has been working 
on this problem and recommends “dilu- 
tion” as the key to this process, 

Because I know that many people 
around the country are working on this 
problem, I would like to bring Mr. Mroz’ 
comments on his approach to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues by inserting a de- 
scription of the process and the patent he 
has recently received in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

THE PROBLEM, SCALE; THE CAUSE, REVERSE 
SOLUBILITY; THE SOLUTION, DILUTION 

There would be no scaling problem in the 
conversion of sea and brackish waters if 
calcium carbonate (limestone), magnesium 
hydroxide (milk of magnesia) and calcium 
sulfate (gypsum or plaster of paris) behaved 
like the generally preponderant sodium 
chloride (common table salt). 

Simply raising the temperature long ago 
would then have dissolved the scaling prob- 
lem. Raising the temperature instead trig- 
gers the scaling problem. A very few non- 
conformist substances obstinately misbehave 
by becoming less, rather than more soluble 
when the temperature is raised. 

An attack directed at the very core of the 
scaling problem gained the realization that 
a diluted solution of such nonconformist 
substances will safely withstand subjection 
to higher temperatures than an undiluted 
solution. 

“Heat Treating of Liquors Containing Dis- 
solved Solids Whose Solubility Decreases at 
Increasing Temperature” is the subject of 
U.S. patent No. 3,207,676 issued on Sep- 
tember 21, 1965, to Edmund A. J. Mroz, a 
chemical engineer of Stoneham, Mass. 
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The identical subject matter is also cov- 
ered in the following foreign patents: 

Canada, patent No. 698,806; Italy, patent 
No. 683,208; France, patent No. 1,371,159; 
Great Britain, patent No. 957,120; Israel, 
patent No. R61/3030; Spain, patent No. 
patent No. R61/3030; Spain, patent No. 
273,347. 

Yet other foreign patents are imminent. 

The Government of the United States of 
America is certainly to be commended for 
having taken the initiative in water desali- 
nation for the good of all mankind. Cre- 
ative thinking was stimulated by the seem- 
ingly insuperable sealing problem which had 
been exposed, particularly in sea water 
conversion. 

The lesson which the dilution concept 
teaches is even more fundamental than the 
mere alleviation of the scaling problem. 
Logic decrees that the least refractory waters 
available be converted to fresh water. 

Earth's ocean sink has accumulated 35,000 
parts per million (ppm) total dissolved sol- 
ids since the beginning of time. Of this, re- 
fractory calcium sulfate alone accounts for 
more than 1,200 ppm. 

By contrast, Los Angeles, Calif., discharges 
into the Pacific Ocean nearly half a billion 
gallons of waste water which is far better 
than 99 44/100th percent pure fresh water. 
In 1960 Los Angels’ hyperion effluent at no 
time reached 900 ppm total dissolved solids. 

Classical multiple effect evaporation, as 
illustrated in US. Patent No. 3,122,487 of 
February 25, 1964, “Evaporating Apparatus 
and Process,” also granted Edmund A. J. 
Mroz, of Stoneham, Mass., will exploit the 
substantially higher temperatures practic- 
able with waste waters across a greater num- 
ber of economic effects. Each additional ef- 
fect thus made economic represents another 
reuse of input heat. 

The combination of these two inventions 
makes practicable an economic scavanging 
of more than 10 percent additional heating 
value from fossil fuels. Moisture of combus- 
tion contributes both heat and dilution. 

A consequence of such scavenging of heat- 
ing values is that, when flue gases are 
brought to ambient temperatures, they may 
be scrubbed with conventional aqueous 
reagents to yield economic chemical byprod- 
ucts, even from deleterious constituents 
which would otherwise pollute the atmos- 
phere. 

Stream pollution, too, is eliminated when 
evaporator concentrate is made to provide 
advantageous dilution according to the 
teachings of the newer patent. 

The use of aircraft-type gas turbine en- 
gines, even with continuous afterburning, 
to raise impure waters to the higher pres- 
sures and temperatures thus made practic- 
able transcends disciplines of engineering. 
Here is an up-to-the-decade version of heat- 
ing swords into plowshares. 

Perhaps comparably simple solutions 
might be found for the other problems fac- 
ing mankind. 

“Per Aspera Ad Astra.” 


WIBR and WJBO Radio Stations in Baton 
Rouge Render Excellent Service During 
Hurricane Betsy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to commend two radio sta- 
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tions, WIBR and WJBO in Baton Rouge, 
for the fine service they performed for 
the community during Hurricane Betsy. 
Both WIBR and WJBO personnel re- 
mained on duty for 48 hours to provide 
essential communication services. 
WIBR broadcast constantly through the 
emergency with the exception of 1 hour 
and 10 minutes after the station lost a 
tower. WJBO was off the air for only 
1 minute during which transmitter re- 
pairs were being made. 

Both of these stations maintained 
close contact with the weather bureau 
and civil defense officials. The staffs of 
these stations certainly deserve a whole- 
hearted vote of thanks for the yeoman 
work they did during this horrible dis- 
aster. Their accomplishment is cer- 
tainly in the highest tradition of radio 
broadcasting, and I am sure that the 
people of the city of Baton Rouge and 
surrounding areas are deeply grateful for 
and proud of WIBR and WJBO for their 
fine work. 

The following two letters to WIBR are 
but samples of the many expressions of 
gratitude by both stations: 

Baton ROUGE, LA., 
September 12, 1965. 
WIBR Rao STATION, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

GENTLEMEN: You are to be commended 
greatly for your coverage of Hurricane Betsy. 
We stayed up all night Thursday, and you 
can never imagine how much you relieved 
the tense situation by letting us know what 
was happening. This was done in such a 
wonderful way, for you did it without alarm- 
ing the people. 

We, the Schoo! Sisters of Notre Dame, along 
with all the citizens of Baton Rouge, wish 
to thank you so much for this wonderful 
coverage you gave to the hurricane catas- 
trophe. May God bless you abundantly. 

Very gratefully yours, 
SCHOOL SISTERS oF Notre DAME, 
Sr. ANTHONY'S SCHOOL. 


THE LSU ALUMNI FEDERATION, 
Baton Rouge, La., September 13, 1965. 
Mr. Bon EARLE, 
Rad io Station WIER, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Dean Bos: As volunteer chairman of pub- 
lo information for the Baton Rouge Red 
Cross, I want to express my appreciation to 
you, Jim, Scotty, and the entire WIBR staff 
for your cooperation and assistance to the 
Red Cross during Hurricane Betsy. 

Although our emergency operations are 
easing off, disaster relief work will continue 
for some time and additional information 
will be provided you from time to time by 
our professional Red Cross workers. 

Should you need additional information, 
you mas call the profeastonal staff at the 
Baton Rouge Red Cross chapter headquar- 
ters, or—if you wish—you may contact me 
here at my normal place of employment. 

Thanks again and best regards. 

Dan Brvrns, 
Assistant Director, Alumni Affairs. 


German-American Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 
IN THE HOUSE 55 
Wednesday. October 20, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speak - 
er, on October 6, 1683, the first all 
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German settlement was established at 
Germantown, Pa., when Franz Daniel 
Pastorius landed on the shores of the 
New World after crossing the Atlantic 
with a group of 13 families. This date, 
October 6, has been designated as Ger- 
man-American Day, and this year com- 
memorated the 282d anniversary of this 
first German settlement in America, 

In Keeping with this recent occasion, 
I would like to reflect on the contribu- 
tions which those of German ancestry 
have made to our great Nation. I feel 
that the contribution of those of Ger- 
man nationality to the melting pot out 
of which our country was formed has 
been very significant to the development, 
growth, and strength of the United 
States. 

The Germans, like many of the early 
immigrants who colonized our Nation, 
came to this country to escape the re- 
ligious persecution and economic hard- 
ships which they faced in Europe and 
were, thus, outspoken in their advocacy 
of religious and human freedoms and 
industrious contributors to the economic 
Strength of their communities. The 
German settlers in Pennsylvania drew 
up the first protest ever voiced against 
Negro slavery in America. The many 
skilled workmen in this group of Ger- 
man settlers made a distinctive contri- 
bution to the industrial growth of the 
colony of Pennsylvania. 

Throughout the history of the 
United States, the Germans have con- 
tinued to make significant contributions 
in every area of accomplishment. We 
need only mention a few names to real- 
ize how important the Germans have 
been to the molding and growth of our 
great Nation. Some distinguished Ger- 
man settlers were Jacob Leisler, Gov- 
ernor of New York, who called together 
the first Congress in America; Carl 
Schurz, who was an active leader in the 
abolition movement and also in the field 
of civil service reforms; Peter Zenger, 
who founded the first independent po- 
litical newspaper in New York. And in 
recent history we might mention Albert 
Einstein, Wernher von Braun, Joseph 
Pulitzer, H. L. Mencken, Walter Lipp- 
mann, the Vanderbilt and Rockefeller 
families, and many others too numerous 
to Ust. 

On German- American Day, I am sure 
that the many citizens in our Nation of 
German ancestry shared my pride in 
their rich heritage and the historic role 
played by those of German descent in 
American history. I would like to take 
this opportunity to pay tribute to all of 
these outstanding Americans today. 


Too Logical 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 
Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my constituents is Dr. Robert P. Lud- 


lum, president of Blackburn College in 
Carlinville, III. 
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Under the work-study program which 
is a unique feature of this fine college, 
much of the construction work is done 
by students. The college recently com- 
pleted a new men’s dormitory, but built 
it without sidewalks. Explaining why, 
Dr. Ludlum said: 

We'll see where the students walk and 
then install them. No sense having a walk 
if no one will use it, 


This resulted in the following com- 
ment by the Arizona Republic of Phoenix, 
Ariz.: 

Too LOGICAL 

As our candidate for the position of “man 
most likely to die of frustration in the Great 
Society,” we would like to nominate Robert 
P. Ludlum, president of Blackburn College at 
Carlinville, Il. 

President Ludlum, in explaining why a 
new men's dormitory was built without side- 
walks, said: “We'll see where the students 
walk, and then build some.” 

What could be a bigger drag in Wash- 
ington these days than a man like this— 
one who refuses to spend money for a proj- 
ect until he is sure where, and how and to 
what extent, the need exists? 


Alan Robert of Donaldsonville, La., 
Receives Distinguished Award From 
Dixie Electric Cooperative of Baton 
Rouge, La. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON | 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I had the pleasure of meeting in 
my office a fine young man, Alan Robert, 
from Donaldsonville, La. Alan had just 
won a trip to Washington as a result of 
placing second in a statewide 4-H public 
speaking contest in which he was com- 
peting against a large number of older, 
more experienced speakers. He spoke on 
the subject of rural electric cooperatives 
and showed such a fine grasp of the topic 
that the Dixie Electric Cooperative of 
my district sent him to Washington as a 
well-deserved reward for a job well done. 

I feel that Alan is an excellent example 
of the fine, intelligent youth of the Sixth 
District. I would like to offer my 
sincerest congratulations to him and my 
best wishes for a bright and successful 
future. 

The following article on Alan's accom- 
plishment appeared in the September 
issue of Rural Louisiana, a publication of 
the Association of Louisiana Electric 
Cooperatives: 

A 14-YEAR-OLD YOUTH SPEAKS Ur ror RURAL 
ELECTRICO Co-ops 


Ask many city born and reared 14-year- 
old youngsters today what they think about 
rural electric cooperatives and the response 
probably will be “What's that?“ 

But don't go ask 14-year-old Alan Robert 
of Donaldsonville about the rural electric 
cooperatives and not expect a detailed an- 
swer. 

For this youngster recently stepped up in 
front of a big audience in the speech divi- 
sion of the annual LSU 4-H summer short 
course session and shook up quite a few 
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listeners with his speech on “How Rural 
Electric Co-ops Aid Free Enterprise.” 

Only a few weeks before he had been asked 
by Bob Drude, assistant county agent of 
Ascension Parish, and Vincent Noto a mem- 
ber of the Dixie Electric Co-op, if he would 
make his speech at LSU about the rural elec- 
tric co-ops. 

“I didn't know much about the subject,” 
Alan recalled, “but they got me interested 
in it, and Mabry Caddis at Dixie Electric got 
me a lot of facts and figures about the pro- 

and I was off and running, 

“I not only enjoyed making the speech, but 
I'm glad I chose to speak about the rural 
electric cooperative program. I knew that if 
I chose an interesting subject it increased 
my chances of making a good speech, and 
after a little digging to get the facts; I got 
plenty enthused about it. 

“I don’t think many in the audience knew 
much about the rural electrics, but I think 
they do now.” 

The judges apparently were well satisfied 
that Alan knew what he was talking about 
also, for they awarded him second place 
among the 100 or so speechmakers. 

First place went to a 19-year-old LSU 
freshman, who had studied speech through- 
out high school. 

Alan has just completed his first year of 
speech at Ascension Catholic High in Donald- 
sonville, and was a member of the school’s 
debate team for the first time. 

He remembers making his first speech 
when he was in the fifth grade in a parish- 
wide 4-H speech contest. 

“All I can remember about that year in 
4-H work, though, is winning first place in 
the beef cattle division. I guess I was too 
young to take speechmaking seriously,” he 
recalled. 

The hardest thing for him in making a 
speech is not in facing the audience, or 
enunciation or gestures. Even at his age, he’s 
fast becoming a master at these things. 

“The hardest thing for me is to assemble 
all the facts and figures together on one 
particular subject, and then form clear, con- 
cise ideas about them. If I don't have a good 
idea about what I'm going to speak on, I 
can’t expect my audience to be attentive.” 

He also believes that sprinkling jokes 
throughout a speech is an attention-gimmick 
that is all too often overworked. 

“You can tell a good joke, and that's what 
your audience will remember most,” he ex- 
plained. “But in some speeches, jokes are 
appropriate at the right time.” 

He wasn't joking anywhere, however, when 
he made his speech about the rural electri- 
fication program. He told his audience of a 
program born through necessity, of people 
doing something for themselves when others 
refused to help, of a program that now Is a 
“yardstick of cost” for the major power com- 
panies, and of a program he was proud to 
be speaking about. 

“I was born in Donaldsonville,” he pointed 
out, “and we always had electricity, It's 
hard to imagine people living anywhere with- 
out the many benefits of electricity. The 
irony of it all is that it took us so long to 
supply the rural homes with electricity. But 
basically, it was done because people got 
tired of being told they couldn't afford it any- 
way and they went out and formed their own 
electric cooperative.” 

Alan also took a swat at monopolies in his 
speech, saying that “Congress has always 
been opposed to monopolies which end com- 
petition and destroy small businesses 
the funny thing is that the public simply 
overlooks this (electric industry) monopoly 
* + © if a homeowner is dissatisfied with the 
(electrical) service, prices, or what have you, 
there is nothing they can do about it.” 

He explained that the co-ops, by their very 
existence, act as a yardstick in d 
what the true cost of electricity should be. 
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Alan also pointed out that the electric co- 
ops are now trying to build their own genera- 
tion and transmission (G. & T.) facilities 
because the co-ops want to “further aid free 
enterprise by the yardstick method.” 

He explained that since the co-ops now 
have no alternative but to buy their power 
wholesale from the power companies, they 
are “kept in line“ by being forced to raise 
their rates whenever the power companies 
raise the cost of wholesale power, 

Although the electric’ cooperatives are 
million-dollar consumers of the power com- 
panies, Alan pointed out that the power com- 
panies apparently want to get rid of the co- 
ops, for “they fear the competition.” 

His speech brought about a big round of 
applause at the conclusion, and Alan him- 
self thought he had done a pretty good job. 

“At least it was a lot better than when I 
delivered it in the qualifying round,” he re- 
called. “I hiccoughed a few times then and 
I didn’t think I was going to qualify for the 
finals," 

Alan isn’t the fireball type of speaker. In- 
stead he uses dramatic pauses and gestures 
to help get his message across. He definitely 
has a few ideas of his own about speech- 
making. 

“Billy Graham, for example, appears to 
have big, attentive audiences, but personally 
I think he shouts too much. His gestures 
though, are timed perfectly. 

“One of the best speakers in Louisiana, I 
believe, is Theo Cangelosi, a Baton Rouge 
attorney. He's very quiet, but is deliberate 
in his movements, and he gets his point 
across very effectively without yelling in 
your ear.“ 

The son of Mr. and Mrs. Glen Robert, of 
Route 2, Post Office Box 213A, Donaldsonville, 
Alan is the eldest of their four children 
(Glena 11, Roy 7, and Randy 3). Only 5 feet 
2 inches and weighing 115 pounds, he par- 
ticipates in his school’s athletic programs, 
especially baseball and football. 

He's also proving at an early age that he 
should very ably fulfill his ambition to be a 
good lawyer someday. For he already has 
learned not to speak without thinking, and 
getting the facts. 

He also has acquired the ability to look his 
audience straight in the eye and to sharpen 
his senses to decipher between facts and 
something somebody made up. 

He also admits that he'd rather debate 
against members of his own sex. “Girls 
usually talk too fast and are harder to un- 
derstand. In debating you've got to listen 
closely and understand what has been said 
in order to get facts that can be refuted. 
But girls are all right for other things.” 


Address by Dr. Walter H. Campbell, 
President of Lions International 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the Holy Bible we find the ques- 
tion asked, Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
Fortunately, there are many good peo- 
ple and organizations that can respond 
with an affirmative “yes.” 

In 1917, Lions International was 
founded. It is an international associa- 
tion of just under 20,000 local clubs of 
approximately 700,000 business and pro- 
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fessional men in more than 118 countries. 

These very fine and worthwhile groups 

are dedicated to high ideals, provide 

community service, and promote better 
international relations. 

Among the orgainzation's many ac- 
tivities are the fostering of better citi- 
zenship and patriotism, civic improve- 
ment, education, sight conservation, and 
work for the blind. It is the world’s 
largest service organization living up to 
its motto, “We serve.” 

On September 24, 1965, Dr. Walter H. 
Campbell, president of Lions Interna- 
tional and a native of Cannon County, 
Tenn., delivered a most stirring and in- 
spiring address during the international 
convention of Lions International held in 
the Nation's Capital. 

It was my privilege to have been pres- 
ent on that occasion, and I was so im- 
pressed with his remarks that I ask per- 
mission that President Campbell's ad- 
dress be reprinted in the Appendix of 
the Record. I commend the address of 
President Campbell to my colleagues and 
to others. 

REMARKS OF Dr. WALTER H. CAMPBELL, PRESI- 
DENT OF LIONS INTERNATIONAL, BEFORE THE 
Lions INTERNATIONAL BANQUET HONORING 
THE LIONS INTERNATIONAL FAMILY, SPON- 
SORED BY THE LIONS OF MULTIPLE DISTRICT 
22, SEPTEMBER 24, 1965 
Toastmaster Roe, His Excellency, The Am- 

bassador of Canada, C. S. A., Richie, honora- 
ble Members of Congress, executive officers, 
directors, past international presidents, past 
international directors, administrative offi- 
cers, district governors, past district gover- 
nors, district and club officers, other guests, 
charming ladies, and fellow Lions, on behalf 
of the international family, coming from 
many distant and enchanting lands, bringing 
with them the true spirit of world Lionism, I 
should like to thank you of Multiple District 
22 for your hospitality which you have 380 
graciously and generously extended to each 
member of the International Family during 
the entire board meeting and most especially 
for this brilliant evening when we are your 
guests. 

Washington was chosen for this 1965 fall 
board meeting with discriminate care. Each 
member ot the board and his lady has looked 
forward to this event with much anticipa- 
tion. Tour area has great charm and attrac- 
tion throughout the world. 

Washington is more than a city specializing 
in the processes of government. Like the 
great white dome of the Capitol, it is an ideal 
or vision, standing as a symbol of the very 
heart of representative government. It is a 
visual point of reference for American free- 
dom and opportunity. It is physical proof, 
beautifully etched in metal and stone, of the 
willingness and ability of all the people to 
join in the adventures—and infrequently 
heartaches—as well as the satisfaction of 
governing themselves. 

Thus, our honored guests—almost all 
Lions—play thelr vital role in the march 
toward the gray dawn of tomorrow's world on 
a stage of history as intriguing as a fantasy 
yet as real as life itself. 

On behalf of the Lions and their ladies 
here assembled, I should like to repeat to 
you who are in Government our sincere wel- 
come. We are conscious of your heavy sched- 
ules and the demands that are constantly 
yours. So, welcome to the international ban- 
quet sponsored by the Lions of Multiple Dis- 
trict 22 honoring the International Family 
of the Lions of the world. 

High above the Halls of Congress where 
our distinguished guests toil, the Statue 
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of Freedom that crowns the dome of the 
Capitol represents the ultimate in American 
idealism. Inscribed on the base of this 
Statue of Freedom and taken from the great 
seal of the United States is “E Pluribus 
Unum"—"Out of Many One.” 

Such symbolism pervades our National 
Capital. It is inherent in the dignity and 
thinking of the American wherever he may 
be. And so, Washington is, in the words 
of Abraham Lincoln: The mystic chords of 
memory” shared by all who come and ex- 
perience and raise their eyes to see. 

Yesterday afternoon, President Johnson 
greatly honored your international board by 
haying us as his guests in the Rose Garden 
of the White House. He extended his hos- 
pitality in a most democratic manner and 
made a most challenging speech for us to 
receive and take home for future reference. 
He began his remarks by telling us that he 
sometimes told his assistants that if we 
are going to get our work done we need “a 
tiger in our tank.” He went on to state 
that the assistants told him that they had 
something better than “a tiger in our tank,” 
they had a hundred Lions in the Rose Gar- 
den. He further complimented us by assert- 
ing that There is more truth than humor 
in that remark. You and your fellow Lions 
and members of all of our great service 
organizations are helping to do the work 
that must be done to strengthen our land— 
to strengthen all lands—and to help us se- 
cure peace in the entire world.” 

Each member of our board instantly recog- 
nized the President's words as the most vital 
challenge of our day. Without a peaceful 
world, no progress can be made toward the 
goals long ago established by the founders 
of Lions International. When one ponders 
the dimensions of the Lions Club objects: 

To promote the theory and practice of the 
principles of good government and good 
citizenship. 

To take an active interest in the civic, 
social, and moral welfare of the community. 

To unite the members in the bonds of 
friendship, good fellowship, and mutual 
understanding. 

To provide a forum for the full and free 
discussion of all matters of public interest, 
Partisan politics and sectarian religion alone 
excepted. 

To encourage efficiency and promote high 
ethical standards in business and profes- 
sions; ed that no club shall hold out 
as one of its objects financial benefits to its 
members. 

One must be instantly impressed with the 
fact that our organization, perhaps as few 
Organizations in the entire history of civi- 
lized man, has caught in the written basic 
concepts of Lions International the ultimate 
that it will take to bring about a peaceful 
World. Unless we are willing to work at 
community level on these basic concepts of 
Community living, a world order in which 
each individual can have his falr share of 
the good life will escape us. 

The average man in his life is torn be- 
tween two great entirely opposite forces. On 
the one hand, something within bids him 
to shun and even escape the world and its 
trials about him. It bids him to live in the 
Peace and solitude and the confinement of 
Self-service and self-interest directing every- 
thing in life toward s focus of self. An- 
Other and more engulfing force bids him 
to get out into the world and make its trials 
and its tribulations, its Joys and its sorrows 
his own. This stronger force bids him to 
Spend his life in service to mankind. His- 
tory is concise in its pronouncements on this 
matter. All the religious, political, and 
Worthy economic theories are born in this 
area of man’s idealism. The wise men of 
old were of one mind on this subject; Le. 
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we are called out of this world only to be 
sent back into it to serve others. 

One of the most profound stories, often 
told because of its aptness to life's attitudes, 
confirms the superiority of service to others 
and its importance in forming one’s outlook 
on life and emotional well-being. It relates 
the responses of the several workers ques- 
tioned by a visitor to a site where a cathedral 
was being constructed. The visitor asked 
the first worker, What are you doing?” To 
which the worker replied, “I am laying 
brick.” The visitor then asked a second 
worker, “What are you doing?” To which 
he replied, “I am carrying a pail of water.” 
A third worker was asked the very same 
question and he replied, “I am mixing 
cement.” Finally, when the question was 
asked of a fourth worker, his reply made all 
the difference in the world. He replied 
simply “I am helping to build a cathedral.” 

Immediately, we are struck with the power 
of a conviction. This worker belonged to 
the second great force of men of the world. 
He was willing to view his everyday routine 
as something more than punching a time- 
clock and getting paid every weekend. He 
attached himself to the ultimate objective of 
the combined efforts of all of those involved 
in the job at hand. He was serving a cause. 

The first three of the workers questioned 
belonged to a large classification of human- 
ity those who are to withdraw, play 
it safe, take the small view of what they are 
doing and live apart from involvement. 
They were following the ancient plodders 
who live as far away from the dynamics of 
the world as possible, who say with a recent 
musical “Stop the world, I want to get off.” 
This is withdrawal and it is accepting defeat 
before it ever comes. 

Look now at the answer of the fourth 
man, its implications, its worthiness in a 
world such as ours today. This is the an- 
swer that is daily being given by countless 
men and women who are willing to drive 
themselves into the street of life. There 
they must by choice face up to the triviali- 
ties and complaints, the rebellion and wick- 
edness, pain and happiness, the counterfeit 
and genuine. 

When one fails to respond to the realities 
of his opportunities, he withdraws from the 
world, whether he be out of the pages of fan- 
tasy or a social or economical royalist, the 
results are the same. This withdrawal re- 
sults in rejection of leadership and denial of 
responsibility causing all mankind to suffer. 
Where there is no local or world idealism and 
vision, communities suffer; where there is no 
concern for others, people flounder and be- 
come moral beggers and paupers and the 
world suffers. 

Another attitude which often finds ex- 
pression is—what can one man do? What 
difference does no little life make? 

The answer to these questions would seem 
to lie in the overwhelming evidence that ey- 
erything that gets done in this world is ac- 
complished through the efforts of an indi- 
vidual. 

Pitted against a worldwide problem, one 
man or one woman often tends to consider 
the task for him hopeless and impossible. 
Lions clubs composed of individuals for 49 
years have shown the world that men banded 
together can prove to be a tremendous force 
for good. Lions International did not just 
accidentally become the world's largest serv- 
ice organization. There were basic factors 
in the formation of our organization which 
made it possible for us to become the world's 
largest in our fleld. 

Lions International is an association of 
Lions clubs, Just under 20,000 of them to- 
day; tomorrow there will be more, many 
more. That is the way in which we are be- 
ing accepted in community after community 
around the world. 
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The basic reason for this phenomenal 
growth for so many years is the service ren- 
dered by the individual club to its commu- 
nity. Since 1917 the story of the growth of 
Lions International has been a thrilling one. 
From its place of origin Lions International 
has quickly journeyed across prairies, across 
mountains, across oceans to all the con- 
tinents of the world. The basic reason for 
this kaleidoscopic surge forward has been 
community service pyramided to worldwide 
proportions which we call world objectives. 
These were the hopes and visions which 
stimulated our founder Melvin Jones to con- 
ceive Lions International. From the very 
beginning we have been international in our 
orientation. Our phenomenal growth bears 
vivid testimony to the dimensions of this 
vision. 

Recently in Los Angeles, I said, The world 
of tomorrow will need a Lions International 
adapted to new conditions. The fundamen- 
tals that have brought us to where we are 
today should be observed and strengthened 
and yet we must keep looking ahead. The 
world we serve is not the same from day to 
day. We must change with it. For the orga- 
nization which does not adjust to changing 
conditions, like the dinosaurs, will go out of 
existence.” 

Thus, on a worldwide scope, we must 
strengthen our unity, deepen our harmony 
and lead in the stimulation of each member 
of each Lions Club to an increased dedication 
to serve mankind. Our motto, “We serve,” 
must become such a force in our lives that 
the entire world will respond in a universal 
spirit of good will. Such is the undeniable 
fact today. Ours is a great responsibility in 
the building of the international bridge of 
understanding which must be built with 
honor, decency, love and compassion. These 
are basic in our people to people under- 
standing. 

Such projects as our student exchange 
program which is being expanded every year 
and is giving the youth of many lands an 


country, how others live. Fear and ign 

are two of the world’s greatest obstacles and 
this type of project is breaking down the 
barriers created by both of these human emo- 
tional scourges. 

The Lions of Japan have followed the lead- 
ership of (Lion) Dr. Matsuki Miyazali, one 
of the world’s foremost authorities on leprosy, 
in supplying, through the Lions of India, a 

um dedicated to research, preven- 
tion, and treatment of this dreaded disease 
which has plagued humanity since ancient 
times. This project has been so well accepted 
in India that it has caused a non-Lion to 
donate 400 acres of land for the purpose of 
building a complete physical plant dedicated 
to the eventual eradication of this age-old 
plunderer of man's physical well-being. 

In the Fiji Islands, the largest city is Suva 
population 40,000. Some 3 years ago a Lions 
Club was organized. Since then, this club 
of some 35 members has performed the fol- 
lowing projects: Established an oxygen bank 
for hospitals, constructed an orphange, sup- 
plied the St. John ambulance brigade three 
ambulances with two more to be delivered 
soon, ‘These ambulances are manned by 
some 40 men who work without pay and have 
been doing this for up to 15 years. The am- 
bulances are equipped with all kinds of first 
aid supplies so that they may go to the homes 
and render this type of service in keeping 
with the local customs and needs. When I 
was there last month, they had a kickoff 
theater night in which the citizens parti- 
cipated which initiated the construction of a 
school plus a hospital for crippled children. 
In addition to these major projects, eye cases 
of all types were serviced, the poor and the 
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aged were given comfort and they were 
dreaming of a complete program for all types 
of youth activities. 

These are only two club projects. How- 
ever, their counterparts in the 132 areas 
where there are Lions Clubs are as spectacu- 
lar. As the world of need learns of the effi- 
ciency of Lions International our opportu- 
nities and challenges are increasing. Lions 
International is synonymous with service, 
either community or worldwide. Fulfillment 
of this objective in the highest possible man- 
ner has added luster and significance to the 
opportunity of being a Lion. Our growth 
and expansion pattern has been predicated 
on quality service. Im our case we cannot 
give and we cannot have too much of a good 
thing. Let us continue to put more men, 
more clubs, more countries into Lionism; let 
us put more Lionism into men. 

Our projects and their alms may be large 
and the area of service may be immense, still, 
it must be kept constantly in mind that the 
unit of structure of Lions International is 
the individual Lion. We must think of the 
individual rather than some great anonymous 
group lest we lose the personality of our 
world order. 

Many years ago in Peru, South America, 
high in the Andes Mountains lived a -little 
boy who became obsessed with the idea of 
bullding a beautiful cathedral in his little 
village. All of his days were spent in medi- 
tation, contemplating the beautiful struc- 
ture which would come from his dream. 
Years passed. He became an old man, al- 
Ways dreaming, always talking of the ca- 
thedral which he wanted built. The peo- 
ple of the village, sensing the fact that his 
days were numbered, decided to undertake 
the initiation of his dream. Everybody in 
the community had a hand in the construc- 
tion; every citizen was proud and happy that 
the construction was almost finished. In- 
tentionally no provision was made for light- 
ing the interlor of the building. Soon the 
day of dedication was at hand. The people 
were apprised of the fact that it would be 
the twilight hour and that the timing of the 
program was to be followed to the letter. 
‘They came up the paths, across fields, out of 
the forests, down the streams. As they ap- 
proached this place of worship each came 
bearing a single lighted candle. As they 
entered the cathedral each candle added its 
glow. By the time the services of dedication 
began, the crowded church was ablaze with 
light and glory from the individual candles, 
Thus, it is with Lionism around the world. 

The individual Uught from each Lion's 
candle of service multiplied by over three- 
quarters of a million Lion members en- 
circling the globe becomes a glorious beacon 
lighting the way to a world of communities 
as “one world” where man can truly live and 
enjoy the advantages so abundantly ‘sup- 
plied for his use. 

Today, Lions International is an organiza- 
tion limited only by the ambitions, energy, 
and courage of those who believe in and 
work for its ideals and objectives. 

As we envision a world of Lions marching 
in the vanguard of progress toward the 
dawn of hope for tomorrow, may our devo- 
tion to our ideals be strengthened. 

Crisis after crisis will continue to try the 
hearts and minds of the forces of peace and 
decency and we can only hope that so long 
as our mountain shall stand, so long as 
our rivers shall roll on to the sea, so long 
as God's sunlight shall shine on a fertile 
loam, Lions International shall stand as a 
beacon of hope for a world of peace. 

For 49 years we have en the 
world to work for and to live for a better 
world, 

This is our ultimate goal and so may it 
remain until time itself shall fold its canopy 
for the last sleep of the world. 
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The Poor Amidst Prosperity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Time magazine devoted its weekly Time 
essay to the perplexing problem of 
America’s poor amidst prosperity. 

The Time essay on this subject is one 
of the finest treatments that I have seen 
on this entire subject, which today con- 
stitutes one of our serious dilemmas. 

I am taking the privilege of including 
this essay in the Recor» today and should 
like to point out that since Time has be- 
gun this weekly essay series in its pub- 
lication, these excellent treatises have 
become one of the most valuable and out- 
standing additions to America’s world of 
letters. 

I believe the editors of Time deserve 
the highest commendation. My only re- 
gret is that Time does not identify the 
authors of these fantastically well done 
essays so that these very gifted people 
could become identified with this era 
of American letters. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that some of the 
finest writing to be found in this country 
today can be found in the weekly Time 


essay. 

Time has taken on a new height of 
respect and dignity by making this 
weekly feature available to its readers. 

The essay on the poor amidst pros- 
perity follows: 

TIME Essay—Tue Poor AMIDST PROSPERITY 

Employment in the United States stands at 
a record 75 million, and unemployment is 
down to an 8-year low. A stock mar- 
ket attests to the seemingly invincible health 
of the economy; the Nation shoulders the 
costs of foreign war and foreign aid without 
strain; the big ises revel in the 
autumnal excitement of the new movies, the 
fall fashions, the opera, the art galleries, a 
thousand assorted a go-gos. And amidst 
such affluence the U.S. Government plugs 
away at its war on poverty; last week Con- 
gress passed a second-year appropriation of 
$1.78 billion, which is more than twice what 
it provided for the first year. 

Poverty? Americans with bloated bellies? 
People living under bridges? Beggars in the 
street? Children dying for lack of doctor- 
ing? Of course not. Nonetheless, the 
United States has its angry, frustrated poor. 
People who do not suffer poverty tend to 
think of it in absolute, merely materialist 
terms of Dickensian squalor. In fact, poy- 
erty has to be measured relative to the rising 
standard of living, the tenderer social con- 
science, the national capacity for creating 
wealth. Poverty is the condition—and the 
awareness—of being left behind while, eco- 
nomically, everyone else is marching forward. 

The reality of the new poverty lies in its 
contrast to U.S. affluence, and it is height- 
ened by the constant, often self-congratu- 
latory talk about that affluence. It is the 
poverty of the Harlem woman who says, I'm 
tired of 49-cent meat; I want some 89-cent 
meat just once.” It is the poverty of people 
who have & refrigerator, assert their right to 
own a TV set, may genuinely need a car, 
should visit a dentist. Even if this poverty 
is not like any earlier poverty or the poverty 
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of much of the rest of the world, it is worth 
declaring a war on. i 

The war is being conducted with the same 
passion that the United States brings to its 
successive crusades against disease and, on 
occasion, to its foreign policy. The bureau- 
cratic warriors are joined (and sometimes 
fought) by a whole new group of ideologues 
of poverty, notably including Michael Har- 
rington, who discovered the new poverty 
in his 1963 book, “The Other America,” and 
Sociologist Saul Alinsky, a tireless agitator 
and polemicist who travels from city to city 
advising the poor on how to organize for 
uplift. Underlying the antipoverty cam- 
paign is the uniquely American belief—sur- 
prisingly often correct—that evangelism, 
money and organization can lick just about 
anything, including conditions that the 
world has always considered inevitable. 

“PAUPERS ARE EVERYWHERE” 

Praising the Lord and passing the alms, 
man has fought poverty for more than 5,000 
years—but until recently without any real 
expectation that the fight could ever be won. 
Hinduism and Buddhism encouraged alms- 
giving but reconciled themselves to poverty 
by suggesting that it is a requisite for man’s 
prime goal: the enrichment of spirit instead 
of body. The Hebrews equated poverty with 
suffering, extolled charity as one of the great- 
est virtues, and declared, in Proverbs, that 
“He who mocks the poor insults his Maker.” 
Christ's most famous pronouncement on the 
problem For you always have the poor 
with you"—is usually quoted out of context 
and does not necessarily imply that poverty 
is inevitable. St. Thomas Aquinas concluded 
that natural law gives every man the right 
to enough of the world’s resources to lead a 
decent life. Nevertheless, the traditional 
Christian attitude equates poverty with 
saintliness, deeply distrusts money and pro- 
claims, “Blessed are you poor.” 

Going a step beyond charity, the 12th cen- 
tury Spanish-Jewish philosopher, Malmo- 
nides, urged the well-to-do to “assist the re- 
duced fellow by teaching him a trade or 
putting him in the way of business so that 
he may earn an honest lvelihood.” Queen 
Elizabeth I came to believe that care of the 

is not the duty of just the rich or the 
church but also of the state. “Paupers are 
everywhere,” she cried after a tour of Eng- 
land, and her Parliament sped up passage of 
its poor relief acts. Just about then, Calvin 
declared that idleness was the real sin— 
which in the United States developed into 
the Puritan ethic that virtuous people are 
bound to prosper and the slothful will earn 
the bitter reward of poverty. Less than a 
century ago, Henry Ward Beecher thundered: 
“No man in this land suffers from poverty 
unless it be more than his fault—unless it 
be his sin.” 

Such was the dominant belief until re- 
cently in the nation of free enterprise, 
rugged individualism and the Homestead Act, 
Only when the fronticr was gone did city, 
State and eventually Federal relief become 
a principal weapon against poverty. The 
force that most fundamentally changed the 
nature of poverty was the machine, In the 
short run, the industrial revolution only 
caused bigger and worse poverty by creating 
@ new pauperized proletariat; in the long 
run, it lent reality to the utoplan dream of 
universal abundance by almost infinitely 
multiplying the once strictly limited produc- 
tive capacity of human hands and brains. 
In the United States and in most of the 
contemporary West, the fruits of the indus- 
trial revolution brought about a momentous 
change: the poor turned from a majority 
into a minority. 

LIFE ON BREAD, RICE, BEANS AND PEAS 

As a working definition of poverty, the 
U.S. Government sets a minimum income 
sufficient for an urban family of four, based 
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on $2.80 a day for food, with an added factor 
for rent and services. It adds up to $3,100 
a year, or $2,200 for farm families who grow 
their own food. 

Thus arbitrarily defined, the U.S. poor 
number a depressing 34.1 million. They are 
mostly children (15 million) and old people 
(5.3 million). Half of the poor families are 
in the South. Poverty afflicts 40 percent of 
the Nation's nonwhites, 40 percent of its 
farmers, 50 percent of the families headed by 
divorced, widowed or abandoned women. 
The fifth of the Nation at the bottom gets 
only 4.7 percent of the country’s personal in- 
come, while the fifth at the top gets 45.5 
percent. 

Compared with the 19th century poor so 
bitingly described in literature —Zola's Ger- 
aise was quite willing to dispute with a dog 
for a bone! —the American poor are well 
off. They would be considered rich by most 
Red Chinese, whose per capita annual in- 
come averages $70. In southern Italy and 
Sicily, thousands of nullatenenti (have-nots) 
live in caves or open trenches. Poverty is 
too soft a word to describe the puffed stom- 
achs that are common sights in India, Africa 
and Brazil’s northeast. On the other hand, 
Scandinavia knows nothing like American 
slums, and Soviet Russia can claim to have 
abolished the crasser forms of poverty—but 
only by imposing on the whole nation a way 
of life that most Americans today would 
equate with privation. 

As late as the depression, Americans 
starved. “In the wet hay of leaking barns,” 
wrote John Steinbeck, “old people curled up 
in corners and died that way, so that the 
coroners could not straighten them.“ About 
2,000 Americans still die yearly from diseases 
of malnutrition, and many of the poor are 
poorly fed. The official U.S. poverty defini- 
tion is based on the Department of Agricul- 
ture's economy“ food plan (“essentially for 
emergency use”): large helpings of bread, 
rice, dried beans and peas, cereals, rare serv- 
ings of meat, no out-of-season or conveni- 
ence foods, 

Hooverville shanties went out with the 
1930's, and Government-subsidized apart- 
ments are climbing skyward in the slums, 
but most of the poor continue to suffer mean 
and overcrowded shelter, The 1960 census 
listed 15.6 million of the Nation’s 58 million 
houses and apartments as substandard—in- 
cluding 3 million shacks and tenements and 
8,300,000 “deteriorating houses.“ where the 
Poor often pay a higher rental per square 
foot than the middle classes do. Health is 
also a poverty problem. The poor suffer 
Mental illness at a sinister rate, triple that 
of the middle and upper classes, according to 
an investigation in New Haven, Conn. 
Mostly because of its poor, the United States 
has a lower life-expectancy rate than Hol- 
land, Sweden, Israel and Great Britain. 

John Kennedy spoke of “patches of pov- 
erty —and indeed, the poor tend to be con- 
centrated. In Chicago the poor are the winos 
of skid row, the aged pensioners and beat- 
niks of West Madison Street and the hill- 
billies of the “uptown area,” a middle-class 
neighborhood only a decade ago. Virtually 
every city has its Negro slums: Detroit's 
Brewster, Chicago's West Garfleld Park, Las 
Vegas’ West Side and Los Angeles’ now notor- 
lous Watts. The rural poor cluster in the 
Picturesque Appalachians and the Ozarks, on 
the Louisiana-Texas coastal plain, in the 
southern Piedmont and the Upper Great 
Lakes areas where the land is as beaten as 
the people. 

Thus, stuck away in the country hollows, in 
old villages around which suburbs have 
grown, in city slums that look like grey biurs 
from expressways and fast commuter trains, 
the poor are scarcely visible. Society sees 
them mostly through the tabloid stories that 
reflect their roaring crime rate. For, as 
Henry Fielding put it 200 years ago, “the 
Sufferings of the poor are less known than 
their misdeeds.” 
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Invisible or not, the poor are real. Fifteen 
of them live in two rooms in one Atlanta 
building, where they cannot even make love 
in private. “I ain't got no stove in the 
basement and I ain't got no stove in the 
kitchen,” says a Harlem woman who lives 
in a building jammed with whores, rats and 
babies. “I ain't got no paint and I ain't got 
no windows and I ain't got no providements. 
I keep the place clean just so the doctor can 
come in, and some day the undertaker. 
What's a poor person? A poor person is 
when you see me.” 

Poverty is the Greene County, N.C., Negro 
worker, whose annual income averages $213. 
Poverty is the Georgia woman who cannot 
fill out a job application because she does 
not know the meaning of “spouse” or “maid- 
en name.“ Poverty is the laid-off Colorado 
miner who does not move to a richer job 
market because he cannot sell his house 
and is afraid to lose his seniority or pension. 
It is the Detroit construction hand who has 
not worked since most of the big building 
jobs moved to the suburbs, because he Is too 
illiterate to get a driver's license and the 
buses do not go out that far. 

The U.S. economy has enabled millions to 
climb up from poverty, and plenty of peo- 
ple defined as poor by the Government do 
not think of themselves that way. Says a 
Houston cleaning woman: “I've got three 
kids at home, and I raised them on less 
than $2,000 a year, and I'm proud of it. You 
ain't poor until your spirit goes, and I think 
it goes if you keep on taking handouts.” 
One impoverished ex-miner in Pennsylvania 
had a freezer loaded with vegetables from 
his backyard garden—and a shotgun in the 
kitchen to pepper the pants of any welfare 
worker who wants to check up on just how 
much he possesses. 

Yet millions of others lack this kind of 
spunk—which stirs politicians and scholars to 
explanations. Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF 
argues that the poor “fared badly in the 
lotteries of parenthood, skin pigmentation 
and birthplace.” Author Harrington speaks 
of the “thickness” of poverty—the dead am- 
bitions that make for apathy, immobility, 
unaspiring hopelessness. One Government 
study by phychiatrists found that many of 
the poor are “rigid, suspicious, have a fatal- 
istic outlook. They do not plan ahead. They 
are prone to depression, futility, lack of 
friendliness and trust in others.” In the 
burned-out mining towns of Appalachia, 
ninth-generation Anglo-Saxon American men 
cluster around TV sets that blare from the 
grim, grimy, tar-paper shacks, They're not 
much interested in what's on the screen,” 
says John D. Rockefeller IV, a 28-year-old 
poverty worker in West Virginia, “but it 
gives them something to watch and pass the 
long hours of the day.” 

In a civilization where a family can be 
termed poor even if it is adequately clothed 
and fed, most philosophers tend to agree 
with Theologian Reinhold Niebuhr’s conten- 
tion that “poverty is not purely economic, 
but cultural.” There is spiritual, social and 
moral deprivation.” UCLA Chancelor 
Franklin Murphy sees poverty in the lack of 
“the intangibles—opportunity and the ex- 
perience of beauty.” 

Undoubtedly, the best way out of that 
kind of depression is education, In the 
land where the dream of almost every immi- 
grant family has been to school its children 
for a better life, where Economist John 
Kenneth Galbraith remarks that he has 
never met a truly educated person who was 
impoverished, the U.S. President's 1964 eco- 
nomic report declares that “poverty and 
ignorance go hand in hand.” Two-thirds of 
America’s poor families are headed by peo- 
ple with no more than a grade school edu- 
cation. But to expand education without 
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expanding jobs would be to create bitter- 
ness, argues Economist Leon Keyserling, who 
believes that the surest cure for poverty is 
to speed the economy’s growth. 

WHAT TO DO WITHOUT THE POOR? 


The Government is battering at poverty 
from all sides: the aid-to-education bill, the 
rent subsidy housing bill, medicare, civil 
rights, social security step-ups and further 
tax cuts to stimulate economic expansion, 
More specifically, under Sargent Shriver and 
his Office of Economic Opportunity, the Gov- 
ernment in the past year has started the 
war on poverty for which last week's ap- 
propriation provides funds. In it are nine 
programs of job training, relief, experiment 
and redirection of existing welfare. It aims 
to prove that poverty, more than being just 
relieved, can be cured in a free, rich nation. 
Taking a tip from Maimonides, the United 
States hopes not merely to balm the distress 
of the poor but to reshape their skills, at- 
titudes and even their personalities. 

The programs range from Head Start pre- 
school courses and job-training camps for 
high school dropouts to low-interest (4% 
percent) loans for dirt-poor farmers and 
vocational courses for slum adults. The 
Community Action program, the boldest 
idea, is mobilizing the poor themselves, or- 
ganizing people of rundown neighborhoods 
to run their own child-care centers and 
basis education courses, and to conduct self- 
help drives to improve housing and sanita- 
tion, 

The Federal effort has touched off many 
fights between militant slum leaders and city 
and State politiclans, who fear that if the 
poor people or their clergymen get control of 
the poverty millions, they will have excessive 
powers of patronage. The new money bill 
gave Governors a partial veto over Shriver's 
projects. Inevitably, there have been 
charges of graft, waste and, above all, 
naivete. The battling bogged down the pov- 
erty programs in Chicago, Denver and—moset 
explosively—Los Angeles. On the brighter 
side, there is harmony and noticeable prog- 
ress in New York City, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
West Virginia, and several other poverty tar- 
gets. In Atlanta $36,000 invested in a pilot 
antipoverty program produced jobs for 272 
unemployed—who now have a payroll of 
$744,000. Says the local antipoverty chief, 
Boisfeuillet Jones: “If this isn't good busi- 
nses, I don’t what is.” 


If the poverty program everywhere could 
get returns at Jones’ rate, it would be a 
stunning achievement. Swedish Economist 
Gunner Myrdal contends that the American 
poor are the greatest underdeveloped market 
in the world. Psychiatrist Leonard Duhl, 
planning chief of the National Institute of 
Mental Health, looks forward to the poor 
learning “the value of books and good music 
and even wine.” 

Euphorically, some people are even begin- 
ning to wonder what society might be like 
without the poor. Would they be missed? 
After all, the poor provide often beneficial 
political ferment and a useful troubling 
of the sluggish conscience. The ancient 
prophets, and a great many modern oncs, 
were kept in business largely by the poor. 
In his new book, “The Accidental Century,” 
Michael Harrington speculates that “there 
could be a new, unimpoverished political 
equivalent of the poor,” composed of middle- 
class people threatened in their Jobs by auto- 
mation and cybernation. 

In the sense that men will always form a 
spectrum from the richest on down, socicl- 
ogists will never be able to say that any 
nation is free of poverty. Some future U.S. 
President may deplore “one-third of a naticn 
ill-wined, ill-minked and ill-mansioned,” for 
the minimum living standards that define 
poverty are certain to go on rising. But 
that rise is what constitutes victory in a war 
on poverty. 
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Light Up Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, last week I 
wrote the Seattle Junior Chamber of 
Commerce giving my support for their 
“Tight Up Day“ which was observed on 
October 17, 1965, to show their full sup- 
port of the policies of the U.S. Govern- 
ment with respect to dealing with Com- 
munist aggression in southeast Asia. 

In today’s mail, Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived a copy of a letter addressed to 
President Johnson from the Seattle Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce reporting on 
the success of its “Light Up Day.” ‘This 
letter is an outstanding show of support 
of our Government's policies in southeast 
Asia. I know this letter will be of interest 
to all Members of the House, and indeed 
all Americans, therefore, I wish to insert 
in the ConcressronaL Recorp the text of 


this letter: 
OCTOBER 19, 1965. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the United States, 
National Naval Medical Center, 
Bethesda, Md. 

Dear Mn. Prestpent; This past weekend 
witnessed demonstrations by thousands of 
people who oppose U.S. intervention in South 
Vietnam. They received wide coverage 
through the communications media in our 
country and around the world. 

You were advised some weeks ago by our 
U.S. Jaycee president, James Skidmore, that 
Jaycees numbering over 265,000 men under 
the age of 36 throughout the United States 
support the actions of our country under 
your leadership; to force the issue in South 
Vietnam, and attempt to establish an hon- 
orable peace and the democratic process for 
that country. Jaycees of 10 clubs in Seattle, 
Shoreline and Vashon, Wash., also support 
the current position of the United States on 
that issue, and we did something about it. 

We advise you at this time that there 
were over 70,000 people in the metropolitan 
Seattle area that demonstrated on Sunday, 
October 17, 1965, in support of U.S. action 
in South Vietnam. The demonstration was 
quiet and orderly, but left everyone with a 
bond of strength and determination as they 
drove the streets of this area on that mem- 
orable day. 

Under the leadership of Jaycees, Sunday, 
October 17, 1965, was declared “Light Up 
Dey,” chairmaned by Skip Edmundson, 
Shoreline Jaycees, in honor of our fighting 
forces in South Vietnam. I had an oppor- 
tunity to observe first hand the effect of our 
campaign, the headlights that were lit all 
day on moving automobiles, and I report to 
you that the campaign was successful. 

I read today that a march has been an- 
nounced for November 27, 1965, by the pro- 
testers which will take place in Washing- 
ton, D.C. I suggest that the people of our 
Nation might be effectively mobilized for a 
national “light up” campaign for Thanks- 
giving, November 25, 1965, or the following 
Sunday, November 28, 1965, 

The people of this Nation support you and 
our Congress in this time of conflict. That 
support was dramatically illustrated last 
Sunday in Seattle. We send our prayers for 
your continued recovery and strength for 
difficult decisions in the days ahead. 

Yours very truly, 
SEATTLE JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Enric P. Van, President. 
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Nun To Christen Ship Named for Herioc 
Brother 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, IR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1965 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, today in Bay City, Mich., the 
U.S. Navy launches the destroyer escort 
U.S. S. O Callahan honoring the late Rev- 
erend Joseph Timothy O’Callahan, S. J., 
hero-priest whose gallantry in World 
War II earned him the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. 

The U.S.S. O’Callahan is the first 
American naval vessel named for a priest 
and for the first time in American his- 
tory the christening ceremony will be 
performed by a nun, Sister Rose Marie, 
O. P., Father O’Callahan’s sister. 

Also in attendance will be Father 
O'Callahan's three brothers and another 
sister. They are Mrs. Rose O'Brien, a 
nurse at Cambridge City Hospital; At- 
torney John T. O'Callahan, of Cam- 
bridge; Edward J, O'Callahan, of Brook- 
line, dean of Wyndham School, Bos- 
ton; and Cornelius J. O'Callahan, of 
Philadelphia. 

Heading a distinguished group of 
neighbors and friends will be the Hon- 
orable Edward A. Crane, mayor of the 
city of Cambridge. 

On Thursday, October 14, the Cam- 
bridge Chronicle carried a most interest- 
ing news item on today’s affair and it is 
both a privilege and a pleasure for me to 
insert that article at this point in the 
RECORD. 

Local. Nun To Curisten SHIP NAMED FoR 
HEROIC BROTHER 

A Cambridge-born nun, Sister Rose Marte, 
of the Maryknoll Sisters, will make history 
next Wednesday. 

She will christen at the Defoe Ship Bulld- 
ing Co. in Bay City, Mich., the destroyer 
escort U.S.S. O'Callahan, named for her 
brother, the late Reverend Joseph T. O'Calla- 
han, S. J., World War II Navy chaplain and 
holder of the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

It will be the first time a Navy ship has 
been christened by a nun. 
ST. MARY'S GRADUATES 

Sister Rose Marie (Alice M. O'Callahan) 
will be flown to Michigan from the Maryknoll 
College in Quezon City, Philippine Islands. 
Both she and her late brother received their 
early education at St. Mary’s School here. 

She has designated her sister, Mrs. Rose 
O'Brien, of 9 Leonard Avenue, a nurse at 
Cambridge City Hospital, as matron of honor 
at the exercises. the ceremony, 
Sister Rose will present two gifts to the ship: 
a portrait of her brother for the wardroom, 
and a copy of his book, “I Was Chaplain on 
the Franklin,” for the ship’s library. 

The Very Reverend Raymond J. Swords, 
president, College of the Holy Cross at 
Worcester, has accepted an Invitation from 
the Secretary of the Navy to be the principal 


speaker, 
HEROIC DEEDS 


Father O'Callahan, who died in March 1964, 
is the only Navy chaplain to be awarded the 
Nation's highest decoration. President Harry 
S. Truman presented the Medal of Honor to 
Father O'Callahan for heroic actions while 
aboard the heavily damaged aircraft carrier 
USS. Franklin in March 1945 off Kobe, 
Japan. 


October 2 22, 1965 


Despite his own wounds, Father O'Calla- 
han ministered to the dying and wounded 
while m the midst of violently exploding 
bombs, shells, rockets, and other armament 
on the exposed flight deck. During inces- 
sant ship explosions, he led firefighters across 
the slanting deck and directed the jettison- 
ing of live ammunition. He personally re- 
cruited and led sailors into one of the main 
ammunition magazines and prevented it from 
exploding by flooding the compartment, 

The Jesuit priest wrote of his Franklin ex- 
periences in the best seller, “I Was Chaplain 
on the Franklin.” 

After the war, Father O'Callahan returned 
to the College of the Holy Cross where he 
headed the mathematics department, He 
died March 18, 1964, and is buried on the 
college campus. 

PRISONER OF JAPANESE 


Sister Rose Marie, O.P., who will represent 
the O'Callahan family at the launching 
ceremony, has worked most of her years in 
the Philippines. During World War II, she 
was held in various Japanese internment 
camps. She now heads the Maryknoll Col- 
lege Literature and Arta Division. 

She will be accompanied to the launching 
by Sister Robert Marie, her superior in the 
Philippines. 

Among the many dignitaries attending the 
affair will be Rear Adm. Howard A. Yeager, 
commandant, 9th Naval District; Rear 
Adm. Nathan Sonenshein, Assistant Chief of 
the Bureau of Ships for design, shipbuilding, 
and fleet maintenance, who will participate 
in the ceremony; and a contingent of citi- 
zens from Cambridge, headed by Mayor Ed- 
ward A. Crane. 

O'CALLAHAN FAMILY 


Captain O'Callahan is survived by his 
mother, Mrs. Alice Casey O'Callahan, who is 
now living in a Worcester nursing home. 
Besides Sister Rose Marie and Mrs. O’Brien, 
members of the hero’s family who will at- 
tend the launching include three brothers: 
John T. O'Callahan, a lawyer and onetime 
candidate for the school committee here; 
Edward J. O'Callahan, dean of Wyndham 
School, Boston; and Cornelius J. O'Callahan, 
a Philadelphia welding supplies manufac- 
turer. 

The 3,400-ton USS, O'Callahan is the 
third ship of its class to be launched at Bay 
City this year. On final commissioning, the 
destroyer escort will be capable of accom- 
plishing antisubmarine warfare. She will 
carry the fleet’s most modern antisubmarine 
detection equipment and weapons. 


Connecticut Tribute to Samuel F. 
Pryor, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 11, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, it is always 
a pleasure to take note of honors for 
Samuel F. Pryor, Jr., of Greenwich, 
Conn., whose distinguished achievements 
in 25 years of service with Pan American 
World Airways are as numerous as his 
many friends. 

Mr. Pryor, who is retiring after 25 
years with Pan Am, has served his coun- 
try and his community well. He has 
given generously of his time to many 
civic, charitable, and fraternal organi- 
zations. 


October 22, 1965 


Therefore, I am delighted to insert in 
the Recorp the following official state- 
ment by Gov. John Dempsey: 
CONNECTICUT TRIBUTE ro SAMUEL F. PRYOR, 

In., OcronseR 12, 1965 

Samuel F. Pryor, Jr., of Greenwich, one of 
Connecticut's most distinguished citizens, is 
known throughout the world both for his 
prominence in the aviation industry and for 
great humanitarian service to his fellowmen. 

Now that he is retiring after many years of 
ou service as an official of Pan 
American World Airways, it is fitting that 
We accord due recognition to Sam Pryor and 
pay him the tribute he so justly deserves. 

Men and women in all walks of life, in 
Cities in virtually all the countries of the 
World, know Sam Pryor as a leading citizen of 
the State of Connecticut. 

In two wars in which our Nation has been 
involved, fighting for the preservation of our 
Way of life and for the principles of freedom 


is a man in whom we of Connecticut take 
much pride, we salute Samuel F. Pryor, Jr. 
both as a great citizen of our State and as a 
truly great American. 
JOHN DEMPSEY, 
Governor. - 


Everybody in the Club 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Col- 
umnist Lucius Beebe, in his article pub- 
lished in the San Francisco Chronicle, 
on October 19, gives a very vivid de- 
scription of the “Great Society,” in which 
he emphasizes the ultimate result of 
Such a society as now contemplated by 


the administration. His column fol- 
lows: 


EVERYBODY In THE CLUB 
(By Luctus Beebe) 

When the American scheme of things, al- 
Teady factually bankrupted by a long suc- 
Cession of giveaway administrations and now 
Steering a collision course with absolute col- 
lapse, achieves the end for which its poli- 
ticians have headed it: a society of con- 
Sumers with no producers and no incentive 
to produce, the startling thing will, to the 

cal perception, be the equanimity and 
good cheer with which a once great people 
approached their own dissolution. 

Other civilizations have gone down, most 
of them fighting. But it took the Roman 
Empire a full thousand years to be liquidated 
and even the British Empire, wantonly de- 
Stroyed within the memory of living genera- 
i didn’t liquidate itself without an argu- 

nt. 

The United States is going down the drain 
of history with complete equanimity and in 
& plethora of idiot slogans. Some of them 
like the so-called free speech issue and civil 
Tights are so abundantly meaningless since 
the goals and alms they envisioned were 
already in universal practice and availability 
as to be merely patently spurious. But “the 

t Society,” which if it is only fraction- 
ally achieved will spell the social and eco- 
nomic end of the United States as a com- 
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ponent of organized world power, is fraught 
with persuasive mendacity. 

The basic philosophy of President John- 
son's ideal is, of course, the purchase for 
material considerations of the perpetuity in 
office of the Democratic looters of the Amer- 
ican economy. Its belief Is that abundant 
and rich rewards of every sort, not merely 
the opportunity for their achievement, 
should be made available to absolutely 
everybody with no regard for his own invest- 
ment of labor, intelligence or responsibility. 

In other words everybody is going to be 
a member of the country club set without 
the troublesome bother of lifting a finger 
to deserve it. This is what President John- 
son means by the Great Society. Just who, 
in this benevolent scheme of immortality 
for the Democratic Party, is going to produce 
the material abundance on which the vision 
is predicated doesn't bother the Presidential 
mentality. A single monolithic electorate 
of 200 million voters all supporting the 
straight Democratic ticket on the basis of 
the cash favors of the administration is 
all that concerns the planners in Washing- 
ton. Having already destroyed the value of 
money, they now propose the destruction of 
competition and a scheme of economic and 
social rewards that has hitherto been based 
on the individual investment of work and 
intelligence. 

The peculiar ambivalence of the Presi- 
dential aims is apparent when you consid- 
er that, on the one hand the administration 
makes a valiant pretense of creating jobs 
for everybody while on the other hand prom- 
ising that, job or no job, everybody is go- 
ing to belong to the country club and have 
five cars in the garage. Why then a job 
at all? 

That the intelligence of the American 
people has been so eroded with soft lving 
and political blandishments as to seriously 

t such a scheme of things as not only 
possible but actually desirable is not a flat- 
tering commentary on the collective Ameri- 
can mind. Most of us are available to flat- 
tery and large numbers of people are avail- 
able to systematic delusions and the grand 
scale of mendacity made possible by con- 
temporary government and communications, 
but to accept without batting an eye the 
proposition that the machinery of society is 
going to continue indefinitely with every- 
body a consumer and nobody on the pro- 
ducing end is not rational. 

In actual fact it contributes materially to 
the theory in some circles that entire nations 
can become mentally unbalanced, usually 
advanced to explain the conduct of Nazi 
Germany. 

Nothing in history suggests that some- 
thing for nothing is a workable social or 
economic hypothesis. The erosion of com- 
petition and destruction of a system of re- 
wards is almost immediately fatal to the 
society that embraces such quackery. 

Even the Russians are daily becoming more 
aware of the circumstance, having learned it 
the hard way. For some decades Commu- 
nist Russia tried living on slogans, even 
as President Johnson would have us all do. 


It was found not to be a satisfactory diet. 


Mapping the Ocean Floor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HASTINGS KEITH 
or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 
Mr, KEITH. Mr. Speaker, the fine 


public information offices—and the very 
talented people who work in them—are 
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one of the Navy's greatest assets. Navy 
information officers are dedicated men 
who work quietly, modestly, and effi- 
ciently, making every effort to draw at- 
tention to what they are publicizing and 
yet skillfully avoiding the temptation to 
draw themselves into the spotlight. 

One outstanding example of such a 
topnotch operation is the Naval Ocean- 
ographic Office Public Information Sec- 
tion. Its Deputy Director, Bob Niblock, 
is a good writer and an outstanding pub- 
lic information man. 

Following is one of many instances 
of the very fine job the public informa- 
tion section is doing for the Naval Ocean- 
ographic Office. I am proud to include 
in the Recor» this very interesting article 
written by Bob Niblock about the ex- 
citing work the Navy is doing in mapping 
the ocean floor. 

Chartmaking of the three-dimensional 
ocean is a very important part of the 
modern Navy's role. For without an un- 
derstanding of its operating environment 
the Navy would be at a great loss. 

The article follows: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Oct. 17, 1965] 
Navy Is MAPPING THE OCEAN FLOOR 

An accelerated U.S. Navy effort to learn 
more about the ocean environment in which 
its ships and submarines operate has been 
a prime moving force for some exciting new 
programs of research and exploration in 
recent years. 

Research ships now operate in all parts of 
the world gathering information for a three- 
dimensional picture of the ocean. Vehicles 
to explore the greatest depths are being 
designed and built and successful experi- 
ments point to the day when men may live 
and work in the sea for extended periods. 

Based on the current growth rate, oceanog- 
raphy—the science of the seas—is a career 
of the future. 

An organization which has undergone 
major changes because of the current push 
is the U.S. Naval Oceanographic Office (form- 
erly the U.S. Naval Hydrographic Office) at 
Suitland, Md. 

Commanded by aptly named Rear Adm. 
Odale D. Waters, its once modest program 
has sprouted into a three-department under- 
taking involving more than 700 men and 
women. 

Oceanographers from the Suitland office 
range the globe studying everything from 
the drift of Arctic ice floes to the tempera- 
ture variation and distribution of Gulf 
Stream sealife. All programs are directed 
primarily toward bettering the defense capa- 
bility of the U.S. Navy. But they also assist 
dozens of nonmilitary activities, from deep- 
sea fishing to long-range weather forecasting. 

Many of the Oceanographic Office’s proj- 
ects have a distinctly pioneering flavor. 
Like the one carried out in a deep section 
of the Atlantic near Nassau, known as the 
Tongue of the Ocean. 

There the Navy’s Bureau of Ships is de- 
veloping a facility called the Atlantic Under- 
water Test and Evaluation Center. When 
completed, it will provide a deep ocean test 
range for submarines, surface ships and 
their weapons . The Oceanographic 
Office was asked to draw a picture of this 
3,000-square-mile ocean test tank. 

In researching the area, a two-man sub- 
marine was used to survey the steep lime- 
stone cliff which surrounds Andros Island, 
largest of the Bahama Islands, and extends 
underwater for more than 600 feet. 

A four-man team of divers and scientists 
was sent from the Oceanographic Office. 
Washington Oceanographer Roswell F. 
Busby headed the group which included 
Chester Bright, of La Plata, Md., a veteran 
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Navy diver and underwater photographer, 
Oceanographer Gilbert Ruggles, of Oxon 
Hill, Md., and Scientific Technician Andres 
Pruna, of Suitland, Md., who was a leader 
of the Cuban underwater demolition team 
during the Bay of Pigs operation. A skilled 
artist, he produced detailed sketches of the 
reef after dives in the Cubmarine. 

During descents in the 22-foot vessel, 
Busby could look through any of 17 plexi- 
glass portholes as he made his scientific ob- 
servations on a portable tape recorder, There 
was voice communication between the sub 
and surface tending vessel and at one point 
during the hour-long first dive Busby de- 
scribed coral formations looking like “bou- 
quets of telephone poles.” 

Bright made the second dive. Using movie 
and still cameras, he made his photo docu- 
mentation as the sub cruised downward 
along the cliff. On each dive, they descended 
to 600 feet. 

High winds and rough seas canceled out 
3 days of operations, but in nine dives the 
team covered most of the critical sites in 
the AUTEC area. 

They returned with valuable data, photo- 
graphs and sketches, which are now being 
used to draw up plans for cable laying 
operations. 

There were other bonuses from the under- 
taking, according to Busby. Although their 
mission was applied research, the team 
saw and photographed an underwater forma- 
tion which had been theorized but seldom 
seen. 

On the face of the escarpment about 200 
feet underwater, they discovered a shelf 
cut into the coral which helped to docu- 
ment the fact that the levels of the sea 
were much lower at one time, since this 
kind of shelf is most likely to have been 
cut by intertidal erosion centuries before. 

In addition, said Busby, “we learned a lot 
about working with small, deep-diving re- 
search submarines and about their potential 
as & useful research and survey tool.” 


The 50th Anniversary—U.S. Marine Corps 
Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, August 29, 1966, will mark the 
50th anniversary of the formal establish- 
ment of the U.S. Marine Corps Reserve. 
Yesterday I introduced a bill calling on 
the Postmaster General to issue a stamp 
at the appropriate time next year to 
commemorate this highly significant 
event in the history of a great organiza- 
tion—an event which is equally great and 
significant in the history of the United 
States and in the struggle of all free peo- 
ple to defend freedom with life’s blood or 
with life itself if need be. 

The U.S. Marine Corps has written on 
the pages of history of this Nation feats 
of dedication and heroism unsurpassed 
in the annals of man—and the citizen- 
marine has shed his blood and offered up 
his life side by side with the regulars on 
every beachhead and in every battle from 
Chateau Thierry to Iwo Jima to Vietnam. 
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Today, more than at any other time in 
its history, the Marine Corps Reserve 
stands equipped, trained, and ready to 
answer the call of its country to defend 
once again that freedom which has been 
won by so costly a sacrifice. 

In 1916, at the urging of the then Sec- 
retary of the Navy Josephus Daniels and 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
Maj. Gen. Commandant George Barnett, 
the Congress passed “An act making ap- 
propriations for naval service for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1917, and for 
other purposes.” One of the other pur- 
poses was to set forth provisions regard- 
ing a Marine Corps Reserve. President 
Woodrow Wilson signed the act into law 
on August 29, 1916, and Secretary Daniels 
promptly issued Navy Department Gen- 
eral Order No. 131 on August 31, 1916, 
which contained the following state- 
ment: 

A U.S. Marine Corps Reserve to be a con- 
stituent part of the Marine Corps and in ad- 
dition to the authorized strength thereof, is 
hereby established. 


The first official strength report of the 
Marine Corps Reserve shows only 3 of- 
ficers and 32 enlisted men as of April 1, 
1917. From that small beginning, how- 
ever, the reserve grew to 6,467 in World 
War I and to a peak strength of 357,417 
during World War II. At the present 
time, the Marine Corps Reserve numbers 
141,000, of which 7,000 are now on active 
duty, 100,190 are in Ready Reserve, and 
the remaining 33,810 are in Standby Re- 
serve or retired. 

The Marine Corps has always claimed 
the proud distinction of being ready to 
fight for its country whenever and wher- 
ever needed, and the Reserve has stood 
ready to back up that claim, and it con- 
tinues to do so today. I think it is en- 
tirely fitting that we should honor such 
an organization. 


Two Hundred Panamanians Trained in 
Cuba for Isthmian Subversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in a num- 
ber of addresses before this body, I have 
described the Panama Canal as a key 
target for communistic revolutionary 
conquest and vigorously opposed the em- 
ployment of alien Panamanians in se- 
curity positions, especially on the Canal 
Zone police force. 

Recent information from the isthmus 
is that more than 200 Panamanians have 
been trained in Red Cuba in preparation 
for aggressive subversive activities 
against Latin America. 

In order that the Congress and the 
people of our country may be informed 
on this matter, I quote a news story from 
a well-known and respected isthmian 
newspaper: 


October 22, 1965 


[From the Panama (RP.) Star & Herald, 
Sept. 28, 1965] 
Two HUNDRED TRAINED IN CUBA ron SUBVER- 
SION HERE—EXILE TELLS OF PLANS 


More than 200 Panamanians have been 
trained in subyersion in Communist Cuba 
in preparation for their part in Panama of 
an overall Communist aggression plan against 
Latin America, a handless former diplomat 
of the Castro regime said in a news con- 
ference yesterday. 

He is Odon Alvarez de la Campa, 45, who 
until March of this year was minister coun- 
selor of Castro’s embassy in Madrid, Spain. 
He has joined the anti-Castro movement in 
exile. He lost both hands while engaged in 
sabotage work for Castro’s underground army 
in the fight against the Batista regime, 

Prior to being assigned to Madrid, he had 
served as deputy chief of the Castro police. 

Alvarez de la Campa said he learned of 
the Cuban plan of aggression against the 
Latin American nations at a meeting he at- 
tended in Parls in January of 1965. This 
meeting, held in the Cuban Embassy in 
Paris, was presided by Ernesto (Che) Gue- 
vara, the third-ranking man in the Cuban 
Communist hierarchy. 

Students from all Latin American coun- 
tries who had attended a Communist con- 
gress in Warsaw, Poland, attended the meet- 
ing, Alvarez de la Campa declared, 

Guevara, the former diplomat said, told 
the students of the decisions reached at a 
congress of Latin American Communist 
Parties held in Havana in November 1964, 
and urged them to return quickly to their 
countries in order to intensify the subversion 
plans. Guevara, according to Alvarez de la 
Campa, was concerned by the failure of pro- 
Castro guerrillas to stop elections In Vene- 
zuela and to take over in Brazil, then gov- 
erned by Joao Goulart. 

“I have been inside the training camp in 
Cuba,” Alverez de la Campa said. “Not only 
are the latest weapons employed there, but 
the most modern tactics of subversion are 
taught. There are not only Cuban but 
Chinese, Russian, and Vietnamese instruc- 
tors.” 

Alverez de la Campa said that because of 
his familiarity with the pattern of Com- 
munist infiltration from Cuba, he is certain 
that arms have been cached already in Pan- 
ama for future use. 

He said Castro agents move in Europe 
through Prague, Paris, and Madrid and that 
the Spanish capital serves as the gateway 
to Latin America for agents assigned to 
the Western Hemisphere. 4 

In Latin America, Alvarez de la Campa 
added, the vital centers of Communist traffic 
are Mexico City, Montevideo, Uruguay, and 
Santiago, Chile. In these cities, he reported, 
false travel documentation is provided for 
Communist agents. 

He said agents trained in Cuba infiltrate 
government, labor, and student organizations 
and their strategy is to capitalize on social 
conditions in each country in order to carry 
out propaganda, agitation, and terrorism, and 
bring about armed conflict. 

Cuba’s campaign of penetration and sub- 
version in Latin American countries has been 
intensified in recent months, according to 
Alvarez de la Campa. He said events in 
Peru, Guatemala, Venezuela and other coun- 
tries should not be regarded as isolated out- 
breaks, but as part of an overall hemisphere 
campaign. 

This subversion, he declared, is aided by 
both Russia and Communist China, The 
ideological split between the two Red giants 
has not been carried into Cuba, he explained, 
and the Castro regime receives economic and 
military aid from both Communist powers. 

Alvarez de la Campa said he believes 
Guevara, whose disappearance from the pub- 
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lic limelight in Cuba has led to widespread 
Speculation, is actively directing the sub- 
version campaign in Latin America and has 
been traveling from one hemisphere country 
to another. 

A former secretary general of the Bank 
Employees Union of Havana, Alvarez de la 
Campa came to Panama at the inyitation of 
the Labor Confederation to attend a con- 
gress held Sunday. He called on President 
Marco A. Robles yesterday to present him 
With a certificate of recognition from the 
Cuban Democratic Revolutionary Labor 
Front. 

He plans to leave for Central America 
soon, 


Anarchy—A Major Threat Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22,1965 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, Albert 
Schlossberg, National Editor of the Jew- 
ish Veteran, in an editorial in the Sep- 
tember 1965 issue gave a well-reasoned 
analysis of the law and order issue 
facing this Nation today. 

With the automatic cry of police 
brutality being used by many lawless 
elements to cover their activities, arti- 
cles such as written by Mr. Schlossberg 
are most welcome. 

The article follows: 

Awancuy—aA MAJOR THREAT TODAY? 
(By Albert Schlossberg) 


America has been especially blessed, for 
the framers of the Constitution saw to it 
that we would have a strong framework of 
Tules and regulations to bind us together as 
an intelligent society. Deep-rooted in that 
Constitution has been an ever-present, firm 
Tespect for law and order. 

Of late I have heard murm1rs, from many 
Sources, that perhaps this traditional Amer- 

philosophy is outmoded. Manifesta- 
tions of the conundrum have cropped up in 
Scattered sections of the United States, and 
in some quarters we have heard “We'll only 
Obey the laws that we agree with.” 

Is this the first chink in the dike that 
has kept America immune from any threat 
Of anarchy? Let's explore the issue, with- 
Out taking sides and see where our investi- 
gat ion leads us. 

From a neutral vantage point I'd like to 
examine one facet of our society that seems 
to be in danger of an imminent breakdown, 
the relationship of the citizen, you and me, 
to the people charged with the duty to pro- 
tect us, the police departments, local and 
State. The catalyst in this instance seems 
to be a catch-phrase, often loosely used, “po- 
lice brutality.” 

Well, what about “police brutality”? 
What happens in your mind when you hear 
those two words? Do you think of Hitler’s 
storm troopers? Stalin's OOP. or Bull 
Connor's “special deputies"? 

When is a police officer brutal“? Just 

far can the representative of the law 

go in the pursuit of his duties? The train- 
manuals of almost all police departments 

In the United States contain instruction in- 
dicating that the officers are authorize to use 
mably necessary” force when making 
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an arrest. The policeman is warned that it 
is not his duty to “punish” a suspect by us- 
ing unnecessary force. It is made clear to 


the American system a 
ered innocent until proven guilty to the sat- 
isfaction of a judge or jury. 

Perhaps you saw the same TV news broad- 
cast that I did the other evening. A re- 
porter was interviewing a young man who 
had been injured while participating in a 
demonstration in a northern city. The 
young man explained how he had been in- 
jured and then concluded by stating, in 
response to a query, that the participants 
in the demonstration had been “instructed 
to chant ‘police brutality’ if a police officer 
attempted to place them in custody.” 

Let's not delude ourselves; of course, if 
we examine the record we will find that 
among the nearly 200,000 policemen in the 
United States there certainly are some who 
are brutal and we will also find, it seems to 
me, a sadist or two who get their kicks out 
of beating up on a prisoner. However, you 
will also find many dedicated individuals 
doing an often thankless job that you or I 
would refuse to accept. By and large the 
cop on the beat or in the patrol car is no 
different from a cross section of any profes- 
sion, or selected group in our modern-day 
society—some good, some bad, some medi- 
ocre, and mostly average citizens, 

The policeman’s lot is not an easy one. 
In the United States, in 1964, 18,000 police- 
men were assaulted in line of duty. Of the 
18,000, 57 were murdered and nearly 8,000 
received serious injuries. 

Severul communities seem to be on the 
right track in their search for an answer 
to the charge of police brutality. Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, Los Angeles, Chicago, Dallas, 
and Washington, D.C., to name a few, have 
standard procedures set up to handle in- 
vestigation of any charges of brutality that 
may be made against the members of their 
departments. Philadelphia has adopted a 
policy of an “all civilian” review board, while 
others believe that the best approach to the 
problem is through an all police“ board or 
a combination of the two, a “civilian-police” 
committee. Each of the plans has some 
merit, and as a result of their diligent 
search for the right way progress is being 
made. 

Washington, D.C., has a method of han- 
dling complaints of police brutality that, 
at this distance, looks pretty good. In the 
vernacular, it is “put up or shut up.” Trans- 
lated into more acceptable language it sim- 
ply means that if you have a legitimate com- 
plaint against a police officer and wish to 
press the charge you must file a sworn af- 
davit. In 1964, as a result of this policy, 
11 complaints were filed with the review 
board. Of the 11 officers charged, the com- 
plaint against 2 was dropped before it reached 
the board, 2 policemen were found innocent 
and 7 were found guilty. No whitewash 
there, according to those statistics, at least. 

Until the millenium is reached and the 
world becomes completely civilized we need 
police to protect us from ourselves, and 
from each other. It is a thankless, nasty 
job at best, usually underpaid and often 
maligned by disgruntled citizens who have 
a personal “beef” against an individual 
officer. r 

Under conditions such as these, the police 
deserve all of the support that we can give 
them. We must recognize their shortcom- 
ings, hold them responsible for their actions, 
but make them aware of the fact that we, 
the civilians, will guard their right to the 
same principle that we cherish, to be con- 
sidered innocent until proven guilty. 
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Statement on Behalf of Bernard L. Boutin 
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HON. J. OLIVA HUOT 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. HUOT. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks ago 
President Johnson nominated Mr. Bern- 
ard L. Boutin to become the Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, an extremely important and 
sensitive post in the war on poverty. 
The strongest testimony to Mr. Boutin’s 
qualifications is the fact that the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee did 
not require hearings before approving 
his nomination. For this reason, I was 
unable to testify on behalf of my long- 
time friend. I therefore place in the 
Recorp, the statement I had prepared 
on his behalf: 

Mr. Chairman, my name is J. OLIVA Hvor, 
Congressman from the ist Congressional 
District of New Hampshire, 

It is a distinct privilege and honor for 
me to appear before the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee in support of the 
nomination of my long-time friend, Bernard 
L. Boutin, as Deputy Director of the Office 
of Economic ty. 

When I served on the school board in the 
city of Laconia, N.H., Bernard Boutin was 
the mayor. This gave me an excellent op- 
portunity to observe closely the outstanding 
administrative ability and selfiess devotion 
to public service that are the hallmarks of 
this man. 

From the mayor of Laconia, Bernard Bou- 
tin was picked by the late President John F. 
Kennedy to become the Administrator of 
the General Services Administration. This 
Was a remarkable jump—from mayor of a 
city of 15,000 to management of a billion- 
dollar agency. Yet, I have heard nothing 
but praise and admiration for the job he 
did—both from those who served under him 
and those who were affected by the activities 
of GSA. 

More recently, as executive vice president 
of the National Association of Home Build- 
ers, his guidance and leadership significantly 
contributed to the passage of the housing 
bill of 1965 and the bill to establish the 
Department of Housing and Urban Affairs. 

Bernard Boutin is unquestionably qualified 
for this job. He is also unquestionably de- 
voted to service of his country and par- 
ticularly aware and sensitive to the acute 
human problems with which he will be 
dealing. 

The people of New Hampshire are justi- 
fiably proud of Bernard Boutin. Iam proud 
of him and I know that as Deputy Director 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity the 
entire country will be equally proud. 

I urge speedy confirmation of this out- 
standing appointment, 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


First session of Eighty-ninth Congress adjourned sine die. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 27115-27140, 27364 


Bills Introduced: 31 bills and 11 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2701-2731; S.J. Res. 122; and 
S. Res. 155-164. Pages 27117-27118, 27347-27348 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H. R. 10878, private bill (S. Rept. 932) ; 

H. Con. Res. 509, providing for printing of additional 
copies of hearings on crime in D.C. (S. Rept. 933); 

H. Con. Res. 512, providing for printing of additional 
copies of hearings on D.C. home rule (S. Rept. 934) ; 

H. Con. Res. 513, providing for printing of additional 
copies of hearings on “Lower Colorado River Basin 
Project,” 89th Congress, 1st session (S. Rept. 935) ; 

H. Con. Res. 519, providing for printing of additional 
copies of hearings on H.R. 2580, proposing various 
amendments to the immigration and nationality laws 
(S. Rept. 936); 3 

H. R. zo, providing for U.S. participation in the Inter- 
American Cultural and Trade Center in Dade County, 
Fla., without recommendation, and with amendments 
and minority views (S. Rept. 937); and 

H. R. 4845, to provide for the economic and efficient 
acquisition and use of automatic data processing equip- 
ment by Federal departments and agencies (S. Rept. 
938). Pages 27117, 27347 


Measures Referred: Numerous House-passed bills and 
House-passed resolutions were referred to appropriate 
committees. Page 27162 
Authority To Report: Committee on Government 
Operations was authorized to file reports during con- 
gressional adjournment and that its report on Inter- 
agency Drug Coordination be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment. Page 27136 
Private Bill: Senate agreed to House amendment with 
an amendment to S. 619, private bill. Page 27139 


Secretary of the Senate: Emery L. Frazier, of Ken- 
tucky, was administered oath of office as Secretary of the 
Senate to become effective January 1, 1966. Page 27163 


In connection with this matter, Senate adopted three 
resolutions, as follows: 
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S. Res. 156, notifying House of election of Emery L. 
Frazier, of Kentucky, to be Secretary of the Senate, 
effective January 1, 1966; 

S. Res. 157, notifying President of election of Emery 
L. Frazier, of Kentucky, to be Secretary of the Senate, 
effective January 1, 1966; and 

S. Res. 158, authorizing the printing as a Senate docu- 
ment of a compilation of tributes delivered in Congress 
on the occasion of the retirement of Secretary of the 
Senate Felton M. Johnston, of Mississippi. Page 27163 


Federal Employees’ Pay: Senate passed, by unanimous 
vote of 67 yeas, H.R. 10281, proposed Government Em- 
ployees Salary Comparability Act of 1965, after adopting 
committee amendments en bloc, including two of a 
technical clarifying nature offered on the floor by Sena- 
tor Monroney. Pages 27165-27176 


Alaska Exposition: Senate passed with amendments 
S. 2614, to provide for participation in the Statewide 
Exposition to be held in Alaska during 1967, after adopt- 
ing committee amendments en bloc, which were then 
considered as original text for purpose of further amend- 
ment, and Williams (Delaware) amendment to reduce 
authorization for project from $4 million to $3 million. 
Motion to reconsider passage of this bill was tabled. 
Pages 27184-27190 


Coast Guard: S. 2471, to amend in several regards the 
laws relating to the administration of the Coast Guard, 


was passed with committee amendments. 
Pages 2718127183 


Printing: Senate concurred in House amendment to 
Senate amendment to S. Con. Res. 65, to authorize print- 
ing as a Senate document of a study entitled “The Anti- 
Vietnam Agitation and the Teach-In Movement,” pre- 
pared for use of Subcommittee on Internal Security of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary. This completed 
legislative action on the resolution. Page 27221 


It was ordered that report of the majority on activities 


and accomplishments of the 1st session of the 89th Con- 
gress be printed as a Senate document. rege 27221 


89th Congress Summary: It was ordered that reports 
on behalf of the minority respecting laws and treaties 
of general interest, activities of the Ist session of the 89th 
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Damaging Effects of Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


y 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, Mrs, George F. Hanowell, of 
Arlington, Va., has written me on a sub- 
ject I know will be of interest to all of 
you. Many distinguished Americans 

ve expressed concern about the con- 
tent of some of our television programs, 
Particularly as they may affect children 
in the audience. Mrs. Hanowell has 
Struck a sensitive cord and I commend 
her letter to you as an example of sin- 
cere concern on the part of an American 
Citizen. She was a descendant of Pat- 
Tick Henry and was a founder of the Na- 
tional Council for Youth. She was the 
Council's president until the untimely 
death of her husband prevented her from 

such an active part. 

Mrs. Hanowell’s letter follows: 

It is a disgrace to me and many others if 
an atheist can go before Congress and de- 
Mand that the reading of God's Holy Word 
be taken out of our schools, when our great 
land America, was founded by His Holy 
Word. 

Ias an American, Christian, DAR Colonial 

Daughters of Confederacy, which my 
forefathers fought and died for, can cer- 
tainly go before Congress and demand that 
Something be done about these murder and 
horror stories on TV that they not be allowed 
Until 9 pm. when younger children are in 

or should be. I was a witness a few 
days ago to five little children sitting on the 

close to a colored TV. The program 
Comes on at 3:30 p.m. and the children were 
Tigid with tension watching two men trying 
to kin a woman, blood on her face and neck. 
All children are potential leaders—they will 
lead one way or another. What kind of lead- 
ers will they make for tomorrow, with emo- 

strained in earlier years? I cannot, as 
an American, stand by not voicing my opin- 
fon. I truly hope the reading of God's Holy 
Word, the Bible, will also be again opened in 
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The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the first session 
of the Eighty-ninth Congress will be published not later than Monday, 
November 15, 1965. It is requested that copy and proofs. of speeches 
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our schools, for some children never hear 
the word of God except in school. It seems 
evil is being struck at the very foundation 
of our American homes, our children whom 
some day will be our leaders. 


Electronic Computer Provides Valuable 
Service for Post Office and Civil Service 


Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to express My appreciation and the ap- 
preciation of my staff to the Rich Elec- 
tronic Computer Center at Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology. I want to thank 
in particular Mr. W. Thomas Wall and 
Mr. Bud Pass. 

Several weeks ago this House passed 
and sent to the Senate the Federal pay 
raise bill of 1965. The object of this 
legislation is to render the Federal pay 
schedule comparable to that paid by the 
private sector of the American economy. 
In the preparation of this legislation, 
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the staff of the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee had the task of calculat- 
ing the new pay scale to reflect a raise 
of a given percentage increase. There 
are nearly 500 separate items on each 
pay raise bill. This is a long, unpleas- 
ant job. At times one can find up to 
eight staff members busy with hand cal- 
culators when a new calculation of the 
scale has to be made in a hurry. 

During the early hearings, I delegated 
to my staff the job of checking the ac- 
curacy of H.R. 10147. The task fell to 
my summer intern, Raymond Pierce. 
He did not like the idea of working an 
adding machine that much. He figured 
that it would be much better to calculate 
anew the pay scale then to take samples 
from here and there. He therefore en- 
listed the aid of some friends at the Rich 
Electronic Computer Center at Georgia 
Tech, his college. When the situation 
was explained, Mr. W. Thomas Wall and 
Mr. Bud Pass volunteered to run the pay 
scale through the Burroughs 5500 com- 
puter. 

Both Mr. Wall and Mr. Pass are stu- 
dent programmers employed at the Rich 
Electronic Computer Center branch of 
the Hinman Research Institute. The 
Hinman Research Institute is the de- 
velopment arm of Georgia Institute of 
Technology. Mr. Wall is a physics major 
from East Point, Ga., while Mr. Pass 18 
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a mathematics major from that section 
of Atlanta which is in De Kalb County, 
Ga. 

My intern prepared the programs and 
the data and then sent it to Atlanta. Mr. 
Wall and Mr. Pass obtained authoriza- 
tion for computer time from Mr. Alton 
P. Jensen, research engineer. Later Mr. 
Walter S. Fleming, Jr., research assist- 
ant, aproved more time for further study 
of the pay scales. Mr. Winston R. How- 
ell arranged for the data to be key 
punched and Mr. William Bezaire, head 
of operations and maintenance, expe- 
dited the key punching. Credit must be 
given to those unsung key-punch opera- 
tors who deciphered the data and placed 
it on IBM cards. Without the key- 
punch operators, there would be almost 
no electronic data processing done in the 
Nation. 

The programs were then placed on 
the Burroughs 5500. Unfortunately for 
Mr. Wall, the programs sent down dem- 
onstrated that my intern had not tie 
mastered the art of programing. 

Wall spent one full night debugging the 

program, working the computer, and 
checking the data. This is far beyond 
the call of duty. The first program cal- 
culated a 4.5-percent increase. The sec- 
ond program compared the scale given 
by H.R. 10174 to that which the com- 
puter figured and compared the differ- 
ence. A few days later, H.R. 10174 was 
replaced by H.R. 10281. 

A few weeks later a third program was 
run. This program figured 40 separate 
percent increases for the entire pay scale. 
This meant the computer did 40 times 
the task it took the committee staff many 
hours to complete. The Burroughs 5500 
did the entire task in several hundred 
seconds. I doubt that the committee 
staff could comfortably do the job in a 
month. Consider the toil saved. This 
is the fantastic capacity of modern elec- 
tronic data processing machinery. 

I want to emphasize that these pro- 
grams were done as a courtesy to the 
House of Representatives. No compen- 
sation was asked; just private citizens 
giving a helping hand to their National 
Government. 

Again I want to thank the entire staff 
of the Rich Electronic Computer Center. 
I want to thank Mr. A. P. Jensen, Mr. 
Winston R. Howell, Mr. Walter Flem- 
ing, and Mr. Bezaire. I want to espe- 
cially thank Mr. W. Thomas Wall and 
Mr. Bud Pass, both of whom spent so 
much time on the project. Their ma- 
nipulation of data helped H.R. 10281 
more closely adhere to the intention of 
Congress. 


L.B.J. Is Gaining in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 
Mr. PUCINSET. Mr. Speaker, re- 


cently the distinguished American jour- 
nalist, Roscoe Drummond, wrote an ex- 
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cellent article for eee Sun Times 
which indicates egree to which 
President Johnsob. pularity is in- 


creasing in Europe π 

I believe Mr. Bong views are 
particularly significant at this time when 
the President's foreign policy is under 
attack from various demonstrators in 
this country. It is ironic that these mis- 
led and misguided American youngsters, 
who have been demonstrating in the 
streets against Vietnam, have failed to 
realize the widespread support President 
Johnson has earned throughout the free 
world. 

It would be my hope that assurances 
from distinguished observers such as Mr. 
Drummond would have an impact on 
these demonstrators and make them 
realize what a great disservice they are 
bringing to America. 

Mr. Drummond's excellent article fol- 
lows: 

L.BJ. Is GAINING IN EUROPE 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Lonpon.—Throughout most of Western 
Europe, confidence in and support for U.S. 
policy are higher than at any time since 
President John F. Kennedy's masterly han- 
dling of the Cuban missile crisis. 

In the wake of this Soviet-United States 
confrontation in 1962, American prestige 
soared among all the Atlantic allies, Euro- 
pean statesmen saw this as J.F.E.’s crucial 
test and when he handled it decisively, care- 
fully, and successfully—without war—all 
Europe breathed a tremendous sigh of relief. 

They have not had the same confidence 
in President Johnson. But they are begin- 
ag to get it. There are two reasons for 


755 Mr. Johnson is the premature 
cliche, that while he was deft and resource- 
ful in domestic affairs, he was clumsy and 
heavy-handed in foreign affairs. 

2. Several events over which the Presi- 
dent had no direct control are taking shape 
in such a way as to show the validity of the 
course Mr. Johnson has been foll and 
are improving the image of the United States 
in 9 
President Johnson's initiatives in five areas 
of foreign policy are winning him wider re- 
spect over here: 

His tactful even-handedness in the India- 
Pakistan war and his subordinating of his 
own role to that of the United Nations. 

His creative proposal to join with the So- 
viets in destroying a substantial number of 
atomic bombs. 

His patient negotiations of a new treaty 
with Panama granting Panamanian sover- 
eignty over the Canal Zone. 

His evident eagerness to remove U.S. ma- 
rines from the Dominican Republic as soon 
as a stable regime emerges. 

His measured use of power to defend South 
Vietnam without bringing Red China into 
the conflict. 

This pattern of U.S. policy has Just brought 
cordial words from the London Sunday Tele- 
graph, which especially praises the President 
for giving the U.N. a full chance to mediate 
the India-Pakistan war without Commu- 
nist-wrecking tactics. 

“The Americans have won,” the Telegraph 
said, “by suppressing favoritism toward 

Pakistan, by fingering instead of rattling 
the saber against China, by using economic 
and financial pressure discreetly, and by 
working with the Russians through the 
United Nations.” 

The President's handling of foreign affairs, 
as seen in Western Europe, has also had 
some unearned dividends. 

Mr. Johnson could not have foreseen that 
his repeated offer of a peaceful settlement 
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in Vietnam would bring such bald disdain 
from Red China as to make Washington 
seem downright pacifist compared to Pel- 
ping. It is now increasingly evident that it 
is not the United States that is blocking the 
way to the conference table. 

The President's willingness to pursue s 
“parallel policy” with Moscow in the India- 
Pakistan battle ls warmly welcomed here. 

Even our resistance to Red China's ad- 
mission to the UN. is more sympathetically 
understood because of Peiping's aggressive 
resort to military threats. 

Europeans are feeling better about LB. J. 
than they ever thought they would. 


Our Most Neglected Mental Health Prob- 
lem: Emotionally Disturbed Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BILLIE S. FARNUM 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following speech 
delivered by Mr. Mike Gorman, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., under date of October 16, 
1965, before the first annual New York 
Congress for Mental Health. The sub- 
ject matter was “Our Most Neglected 
Mental Health Problem: Emotionally 
Disturbed Children.” And an article 
which appeared in the Parade section of 
the Washington, D.C., Post newspaper 
under date of October 17, 1965, entitled 
“Shame of the Nation—Snakepits for 
Our Mentally Ill Children.” 

May I urge my colleagues to read this 
most pressing problem which our Na- 
tion is facing today. 

The speech and article follow: 

“Our Most NEGLECTED MENTAL HEALTH PROB- 
LEM: EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN ”— 
KEYNOTE SPEECH ro Fmer ANNUAL New 
YORK CONGRESS von MENTAL HEALTH 


(By Mike Gorman, executive director, Na- 
tional Committee Against Mental Illness, 
Tellow, American Psychiatric Association 
(honorary fellow, American Public Health 
Association) 

Last year, the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation and a number of organizations in 
the field of child psychiatry sponsored two 
conferences on planning mental health serv- 
ices for children in the new community men- 
tal health center program. As a prelude to 
their recommendations, they released what 
they regarded as the most reliable current 
data on the size and nature of the problem. 

There is a seeming national consensus that 
there are about 4 million children under the 
age of 14 who are in need of some kind of 
psychiatric intervention because of emo- 
tional difficulties. Of this number, anywhere 
from a half million to a million children are 
80 seriously disturbed that they require im- 
mediate psychiatric help. 

Very few of these children are getting the 
treatment which they need. Although close 
to 300,000 children were seen in outpatient 
psychiatric clinics in 1963, in most cases the 
treatment“ consisted of one or two diag- 
nostic interviews followed by the admission 
that there were no facilities in the particular 
area for prolonged treatment. 

We have some rather sketchy data which 
indicate that about 14,000 of these children 
are confined in State mental institutions. 
We also know, on the basis of a trend which 
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has been developing over the past 5 years, 
that by 1970 the number of children aged 
10 to 14 hospitalized in these institutions 
WL have doubled. 

But those of us who visit a number of 
State hospitals each year are convinced that 
these estimates do not reflect the full extent 
Of hospitalization for childhood mental Ul- 
ness. Furthermore, applications to the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health for hos- 
pital improvement grants over and over 
again include detailed presentations which 
document the point that an amazingly high 
percentage of their long-term residents were 
first admitted as children or adolescents. 

For example, an ansiysis of a 5,000-bed 
State hospital at Tuscaloosa, Ala., reveals 
that more than half of the male schizo- 
Phrenic group who have been in that hos- 
pital 20 years or more were first admitted 
betweon the ages of 14 and 29. The Alabama 
report estimates that one in every four young 
Patients “can anticipate being permanently 
2 for the next 50 years of their 

ves," 

It ts my contention that the increasing 
flood of these young children in the hospi- 
bres is not being reflected in existing national 

ta, 

If time permitted, I could cite a wearying 
Array of material on the alarming rise in 
the number of children hospitalized in New 
York's massive mental institutions—mate- 
rial gained in visits to these institutions over 
the past 20 years, and additional data gained 
Over the last 4 years as a member of the 
National Mental Health Advisory Council 
reviewing hospital improvement applications 
trom this State. 

For example, the children’s unit at Rock- 
land State Hospital—the second one in the 
Country started in a State institution—was 
Once of manageable size and compassionate 
Proportions. On my last visit to it—approx- 
imately 4 years ago—I was completely dis- 
Couraged by the overcrowding and the lack 
Of trained staff. Today, there are 700 chil- 
Gren under age of 16 at Rockland State—10 
Percent of the entire hospital population— 
and plans have already been completed for 
an additional 400-bed unit at that hospital 
to handle the rising tide of disturbed chil- 
dren being admitted annually. At Kings 
Park State Hospital out on Long Island, 
there are 360 children aged 5 to 15 residing 
in separate treatment units, and another 132 
Children between the ages of 16 and 18 who 
are jammed into adult wards because there 
is no program for them elsewhere. And 30 
on. and on. 

On innumerable previous appearances be- 
for legislative committees in New York 
State, I have inveighed against the building 
Psychosis which seems to obsess all who have 
any responsibility for the running of the 
hospital system. More than a century ago, 
New York was alone among the States in 
Violating the 200-bed ceiling for mental hos- 
Pitals adopted by the Association of Ameri- 
dan Medical Superintendents, and you have 

adding to your psychiatrie real estate 
&t a fantastic pace ever aince. 

In 1956, in a talk which I delivered in 
Syracuse to the first annual conference of 
the New York Community Mental Health 

I haven't been invited back since 
T accused my native State of being freighted 
down with an excess baggage of outmoded 
Concepts concerning the time and piace for 
Psychiatric treatment. There is a really des- 
Perate need for flexibility and imaginative 
experimentation in the handling of chil- 
dren who are mentally ill, Sending an emo- 
tionally iil child.off to a children's unit in 
a State mental hospital, or even to a fun- 
time private residential treatment center, is 
frequently the firat step in the abandonment 
Of that child. He is frequently cut off from 
the strength and warmth of his family, his 
2 and the children among whom 

vos.“ 
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Two years later, after an 11-day tour of 
mental hospitals both upstate and down- 
state, I reported some of my findings to the 
annual convention of the League School for 
Seriously Disturbed Children here in this 
very hotel: 

“Where are some of these troubled chil- 
dren?” I asked the audience. “Scores upon 
scores of them are in your State mental 
hospitals, crowded on wards with 80 to 100 
very sick adults. To any of you who have 
any illusions about the type of ‘treatment’ 
given children in these Gothic institutions, 
I respectfully suggest that you talk to some 
of the children in these hospitals. I have, 
and it is a very bitter experience.” 

I cannot truthfully claim any success then 
in breaking through the walls of oficial and 
public apathy. The real estate boys up in 
Albany were busy spending Tom Dewey's 
final legacy—a $350 million bond tissue 
passed in 1954 designed to add thousands 
and thousands of additional beds to the 
existing psychiatric real estate. 

The situation is a little different today. 
You now have a mental hygiene facilities 
improvement fund created by the 1963 leg- 
islature. This real estate agency has at its 
disposal $500 million borrowed from the State 
housing fund at a considerable rate of in- 
terest. More than à year ago, the leader- 
ship in Albany announced that it intended 
to add an additional 30,000 beds to a sys- 
tem which already has more brick and mortar 
per 100,000 people than any State in the 
country—twice as much, for example, as 
California, which refuses to build any more 
custodial beds. Under public pressure, there 
has been some modification of this building 
orgy, but the situation still bears careful 
watching. 

This passion for building—combined with 
severe shortages of psychiatric personnel— 
has caused lifted eyebrows among many of 
the leaders of the psychiatric profession. As 
one of America's most renowned psychiatrists 
put it recently: 

“They must have discoyered a new therapy 
in New York State. The mental patient 
walks into a building and stands there. 
There is little or no staff because of per- 
sonnel shortages, But the patient goes into 
the empty building every day for an hour 
and, after a few weeks, comes out cured.” 

But there is room for hope, Listen my 
children and you shall hear—of the whirl- 
wind tour of a man without fear. Even in 
the far country west of the mighty Hudson, 
we have heard of the forced march of Sen- 
ator Kennepy through Willowbrook and 
Rome. Unseemly cracks are being exposed 
in the Victorian real estate and, if this trend 
accelerates, we citizens may have a real voice 
in deciding just when and where we want our 
loved ones treated. 

I have a respectful suggestion for those of 
you interested in planning a constellation 
of children’s services tailored to the individ- 
ual needs of the child rather than to the 
mammoth appetite of the building contrac- 
tors—go to the “backward” State of Michigan 
which is located in the unsophisticated 
heartiand of America and has less than half 
the population of the Empire State, I spent 
a day just a few weeks ago touring its facil- 
ities for children, and I came away increas- 
ingly bitter at the contrasting picture here 
in this State. 

Hawthorn Center—entirely State-sup- 
ported—wus opened in 1956. It is 20 minutes 
from downtown Detroit on a wooded 25-acre 
spread. It handles approximately 80 chil- 
dren onan in-patient basis. They are housed 
in gally furnished cottagcs—the walls are 
decorated with fascinating paintings done by 
the children. There are Individual rooms for 
those who need them; the rest are housed 
in rooms containing either two or three beds. 
Tho top floor of each cottage bonsts a mas- 
sive living-recreation room dominated by a 
floor to ceiling stone fireplace. For the gen- 
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eral use of the children, there is a big swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium, library, recreational 
patios, etc. 

The day school—presently housed in one 
of the cottages—will soon move into a beau- 
tiful new building. It will be able to handle 
about 100 children who will be transported 
daily to and from the school. It has the 
latest in teaching equipment, including a 
modern science building. Furthermore, the 
new school will Initiate a pioneer program 
for children of nursery school age. 

But the key to the entire Hawthorn pro- 
gram is personnel—reams of professional and 
subprofessional people, and all of them able 
to converse in English. There are 13 full- 
time child psychiatrists, all of them certi- 
fied or board-eligible. In addition, there 
are 12 psychiatric residents, plus countless 
social workers, psychologists, research asso- 
clates, etc. There are 25 specially trained 
teachers or student-teachers of the emotion- 
ally disturbed—Michigan was the first State 
in the Nation to develop a special certifica- 
tion program for teachers of emotionally dis- 
turbed children, 

It costs money to run this kind of a pro- 
gram—about $2 million a year in State taxes. 
Expensive? Compared to New York's grandi- 
ose 6500 million building program, it's a 
drop in the bucket. 

Hawthorn Center is not the solitary jewel 
in a shoddy crown—it is merely one gem 
among many in the Michigan program. 

The Lafayette Clinic in downtown De- 
troit—entirely State-supported and one of 
the finest psychiatric facilities in the Na- 
tion—has a superb unit caring for 45 chil- 
dren. 

Tt has a staff of elght full-time and seven 
part-time child psychiatrists. In the very 
near future, it will open two halfway houses 
especially designed to bridge the gap between 


In addition, Michigan is currently em- 
barked on a program to build small residen- 
units at each of its State hospitals with 

the surrounding communities 
use additional day-care cen- 
talked to State men- 
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Over and above being a pioneer in uni- 
versity programs for the training of teachers 
of the emotionally disturbed, Michigan reim- 
burses all school districts which establish 
special classes for these children. 

In addition to the State mental hospitals 


States there are no such facilities, either 
public or private; In 24 of our States, there 
are no public units to care for children from 
low- and middle-income groups. 

To sum up, it is an undeniable fact that 
there is not a single community in this coun- 
try which provides an acceptable standard 
of services for its mentally ill children run- 
ning the spectrum from early therapeutic 
intervention to social restoration in the 
home, the school, and in the community. 

Furthermore, practically no community in 
this country has reliable data on the number 
of emotionally im children. Deeply 
aware of this deficiency, the National Mental 
Health Advisory Council has awarded several 
grants recently to organizations competent 
to survey the extent of the problem. From 
my point of view, the key grant was awarded 
to Dr. Thomas Langner and his associates at 
the New York University Medical Center for 
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a 3-year sampling ztudy in Manhattan of the 
extent of psychatric impairment among 
urban children. The survey got underway 
last month, and we are confident it will turn 
up the statistical raw material which is a 
necessary prerequisite to intelligent plan- 
ning. 

As a nation, we now have a precious op- 
portunity to create a new pattern of appro- 
priate services for these disturbed children. 
Every State in the country is now engaged 
in completing plans for new community 
mental health services; it is incumbent upon 
all of us to insist that services for children 
be an intergral and major segment of these 
new community mental health centers. 

I have received the final version of the 
New York master plan—all seven volumes 
of it—and I cannot resist the observation 
that you again lead the rest of the country 
in compulsive gigantism. 

However, I must admit in all fairness that 
the underlying thrust of the report is 
sound—thanks to a revolt of the citizen 
planners, culminating in the battle of Sara- 
toga Springs this past July, against another 
Albany-dictated master real estate plan. 

Essentially, the citizen plan proposes the 
creation of 150 community mental health 
centers covering all parts of the State by 
1975. But again a word of caution: a shiny 
new center building will not cure one child, 
even by osmosis. The critical need is the 
training of professional and nonprofessional 
workers in sufficient numbers to reach these 
children in a direct, meaningful way. I have 
grown weary of submitting master plans for 
training to the hierarchy in Albany. This is 
a job the reinvigorated New York State As- 
sociation for Mental Health and the allied 
organizations represented at this historic 
Congress must tackle; if you do not, the 
whole community center concept will be 
buried in architects’ blueprints, bricks, mor- 
tar and the like. 

I would like to underscore the hope that 
those of you who are designing these new 
services divest yourselves of any rigid 
notions as to what constitutes the proper 
facility for an emotionally disturbed child. 
Beyond an agreement with a position enun- 
ciated in a recent article in the American 
Journal of Psychiatry that hospitalization in 
most State mental institutions adversely af- 
fects the child because “he promptly loses 
the right to be a child,” I would plead for a 
wide variety of services suited to the indi- 
vidual needs of each child and to the capa- 
bilities of each community. 

There is a real danger, for instance, that 
we will overemphasize the need for residential 
treatment centers for children, thereby los- 
ing sight of the vast majority of disturbed 
children who do not need such 24-hour hos- 
pitalization. In this country, we tend to 
overemphasize hospitalization as the only 
way of handling a child who does not con- 
form to the fierce and often conflicting de- 
mands of present day living. Psychiatric 
leaders in many other countries have been 
quite critical of our inability to handle these 
children in other ways than by total con- 
finement, We do ourselves a great disservice 
when we push many of these mildly dis- 
turbed children out of the community and 
into a faceless institution. 

You do it here in New York, and I have 
been an eyewitness to it. Five years ago, I 
rode a bus taking a group of children from 
the psychiatric wards at Bellevue—where 
they had been mixed in with the sickest of 
adult psychotics—to long-term confinement 
on the overcrowded wards at Rockland 
State, and I still shudder when I think of 
the heartlessness and callous extrusion in- 
volved in both the Bellevue and Rockland 
experiences. 

Most of you here today are probably not 
familiar with “A Study of Children Referred 
for Residential Treatment in New York 
State,“ a report made in 1959 by the dis- 
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tinguished child psychiatrist Donald Bloch 
and his associates to the New York State 
Interdepartmental Health Resources Board. 
It is the most incisive description, in all the 
mountainous child psychiatric literature, of 
the almost hysterical American urge to shove 
the troubled child out of the community and 
into any kind of residential facility, how- 
ever unseemly. Here is what the Bloch re- 
port had to say about what it castigated as 
“the inexorable trend toward the institu- 
tionalization of these children”: 

“Communities principally look to resi- 
dential treatment for a solution to the prob- 
lem of the child who needs placement. In 
this view of the matter, treatment is a sec- 
ondary issue. In our study, although less 
than one-quarter of the children referred to 
residential treatment centers were admitted, 
well over 90 percent were ultimately placed 
in some kind of institution. For these chil- 
dren, the situation had passed a critical 
point. The forces pushing the child out of 
the community, the degree of illness, the 
deterioration of the family, the pathogenic 
factors in the environment, had over- 
whelmed the capacity of the community to 
keep the child living in it. 

“Second, we were impressed throughout 
the study with the terrible cost levied by the 
lack of an overall, unified consistent plan 
for providing service to the seriously dis- 
turbed child. For the child with relatively 
minor difficulties, a single service may suffice 
to correct the problem. The children being 
considered here have all areas of their lives 
riddled with pathology and almost always 
need multiple services which are coordinated 
with each other. In general, services to these 
children are provided in discrete packages; 
agencies are overspecialized and separated 
from each other by a referral barrier that is 
often resistive and sometimes impervious, 
School refers to court, court to clinic, clinic 
to placement agency, and so on. Once ad- 
mitted to the hospital or treatment center, 
it is difficult or impossible to have the child 
accepted by an outpatient community 
agency. Integrated programs of service at 
the clinical level are literally unheard of.” 

Dr. Bloch has continued his studies in the 
handling of disturbed children in New York 
State, and I have been informed by project 
officers at the National Institute of Mental 
Health that his current findings serve to un- 
derscore, in greater depth, the original find- 
ings he transmitted to State officials 6 years 
ago. 

We need a more flexible, less doctrinaire 
approach to the whole problem of the dis- 
turbed child. It isn’t all just black or 
white—successful adjustment or an institu- 
tion several hundred miles away. It is in the 
intermediate areas where we can do the most 
effective Job for the majority of these chil- 
dren—in the schools, in the mental health 
clinics, the day care centers, the courts, and 
so on. By developing the screening and 
treatment potential of these familiar agen- 
cies, we don't run away from the problem 
we face it and we bring many untapped 
human resources to it. 

I am particularly concerned with the 
enormous untapped potential of the schools 
in handling emotionally disturbed children. 
The Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health, which was unable to devote sufficient 
attention to the problems of childhood men- 
tal illness because of a shortage of funds, did 
issue a monograph titled “The Role of the 
Schools in Mental Health.” It is quite an 
important document, laying the greatest em- 
phasis upon the therapeutic role of the 
schools because of their central position in 
the child’s life. In the study itself, there are 
key sections devoted to skilled nursery edu- 
cation, the spotting of difficulties in kinder- 
garten, the need for immediate intervention 
when basic learning difficulties become ap- 
parent. 

To those of us who suggest these new ap- 
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proaches in settings other than rigidly 
psychiatric ones, there is the usual retort 
that we can never train enough psychiatric 
manpower to do this kind of job. I agree. 
It is sheer folly to think that we can ever 
train enough personnel to give individual 
psychotherapy to every disturbed child. It 
would not only be inadvisable to do so in 
terms of available manpower, but I submit 
that it would be totally unwise. 

As the joint commission report noted, 
we must add to the skills of those who deal 
most directly and continually with the child. 

For the past 4 years, an experiment has 
been going on in Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina in which selected teachers are being 
taught psychiatric skills and then used as 
teacher-counselors in specialized schools for 
disturbed children. This experiment follows 
the pattern of the French experience in 
which more than 3,000 of these teacher- 
counselors play a key role in working with 
emotionally disturbed children in that coun- 
try. Called Project Re-Ed, the philosophy of 
its originator is stated very forcefully in a 
recent description of the first 4 years of the 
experiment: 

“The problem of providing for emotionally 
disturbed children is a critical one requiring 
bold measures. Society will not continue to 
tolerate the assignment of disturbed children 
to detention homes, to hospitals for adults, 
or to institutions for the mentally deficient. 
* * * The United States does not have and 
will not be able to train a sufficient number 
of social workers, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
and nurses to staff residential psychiatric 
facilities for children along traditional lines. 
It will not be possible in the foreseeable 
future, with manpower shortages becoming 
increasingly more acute, to solve the problem 
of the emotionally disturbed child by ad- 
hering to limited patterns. * For effec- 
tive work with children, the worker’s per- 
sonal attributes welgh more heavily than his 
professional knowledge and technical skills. 
Re-Ed represents an explicit break with the 
predominant philosophy of developing pro- 
fessional people in our society, a philosophy 
that minimizes individual differences and 
relies most heavily on extensive and expen- 
sive periods of training to assure compe- 
tence.” 

While it is too early to make definitive 
comments on the success of these experi- 
ments, there is every indication that it is 
preventing the institutionalization of many 
children. The average stay of pupils at the 
specialized schools in Tennessee and North 
Carolina is about 4 months; the close and 
continuing liaison between the specialized 
schools and the regular school systems in the 
area provides a natural transition back to 
full-time schooling when it is deemed ad- 
visable. 

In order to work more effectively with 

children in the schools, we need many more 
teachers specially trained to work with those 
who are emotionally disturbed. The US. 
Office of Education recently estimated that 
we need approximately 100,000 of these spe- 
cialized teachers right now to staff classes of 
not more than 10 children each for the more 
than one million children it estimates need 
these individual psychological and educa- 
tional services. How many do we have now? 
The best estimate I could get out of the 
Office of Education was less than three thou- 
sand. 
I am therefore delighted to report to you 
that the mental health center staffing legis- 
lation which passed the Congress this year 
also included a tremendous boost in pro- 
grams for training teachers of the handi- 
capped. Over the next 4 years, $120 million 
is authorized for this purpose and, since the 
greatest need is for teachers of the emotion- 
ally disturbed as pointed out in the Senate 
report on the legislation, I am confident that 
for the first time in our history we will 
begin to close the gap between the supply 
and the insistent demand. 
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The aforementioned legislation also in- 
cludes $41 million over the next 4 years in 
support of research and demonstration proj- 
ects designed to produce more effective 
methods of teaching and reeducating the 
handicapped, with a new proviso allowing 
Federal support for the construction of such 
experimental facilities. 

We can therefore look forward in the 
coming years to a number of new approaches 
as fruitful in originality as the George Pea- 
bedy College experiment in Tennessee and 
North Carolina. 

There are so many who could help. For 
example, as the joint commission report 
notes, there are 6,000 pediatricians in this 
country but the great majority of them lack 
sufficient psychiatric orientation to capital- 
ize on their professional potential. 

We have just begun to scratch this great 
potential of people who can help people. In 
Washington, D.C., we are using mothers 
whose own children have completed their 
education. They are given a year's training 
in psychiatric concepts and then work on 
the psychiatric service at Children’s Hospi- 
tals 


In many cities in the country, trained 
youth workers are going into neighborhoods 
where trouble exists and applying their 
knowledge and affection to those children 
Who are in revolt against the “norms” of 
modern society. As the noted psychiatrist 
Dr. Kenneth Appel has pointed out, there 
is a deep and tragic irony in the fact that 
Millions of Americans—unemployed, retired, 
or otherwise rendered unproductive by so- 
clety—seek a meaningful role in life, while 
millions of our children, our mental patients 
and others sunk in despair seek a helping 
hand. Dr. Appel pleads for a linkage be- 
tween this great untapped human potential 
and the vast needs of the troubled and sub- 
merged in our democracy. Automation may 
eventually provide most of the material 
Wants of our society, but it cannot ever re- 
Place the hand-to-hand and heart-to-heart 
relationship which is at the core of the help- 

services 


During this past summer's experience with 
Project Head Start—which reached more 
than 600,000 children under the age of 6— 
thousands of adults and children served as 
volunteers. As this program. resumes this 
fall and winter, the goal is to reach down 
to children 3 years of age and to expand 
voluntary and community participation. 

The first several thousand trainees of 
VISTA—Volunteers in Service to America— 
are now serving in all regions of the country. 
A sizable percentage of these dedicated peo- 
ple have chosen to work in the mental health 
field and, having addressed several groups of 
VISTA trainees, I can assure you they will 
make wonderful workers in the vineyard of 
childhood mental illness. 

There have been exciting developments in 
other areas of childhood mental Hiness 
which have highlighted the necessity for 
a comprehensive survey of existing needs 
and the selection of a set of priorities for 
the next decade and beyond. 

The first incisive plea for such a national 
survey came in a resolution adopted by 
both the American Phychiatric Association 
and the American Academy of Child Psy- 
chiatry as a direct result of a 1963 confer- 
en- on training needs in the field of child 
Psychiatry. Noting that the survey of adult 
mental illness by the Joint Commission on 
Mental Illness and Health had led to a long- 
needed overview of the problem which re- 
Bulted in positive recommendations and sub- 
sequent legislation, the conference adopted 
the following resolution: 

“In sum, it was the consensus of the con- 
Terence that what the joint commission had 
done by way of presenting the Nation with 
ap to combat mental illness as a 
whole should not be done in comparable 
manner and style for the problem of child- 
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hood mental illness, The conference mem- 
bers recognized and accepted their obliga- 
tion to inform the public of the needs of 
children and registered their opinion that a 
national survey should be conducted under 
the leadership of representatives of the en- 
tire spectrum of child-care professions in 
the field of mental illness and health. They 
pledged to work for the launching of such 
a study, looking to the formulation of a 
national program to combat childhood 
mental illness and to secure the wherewithal 
to carry out such a plan.” 

At the March 1965 meeting of the National 
Mental Health Advisory Council, the mem- 
bership of that Council voted unanimously 
to request the National Institute of Mental 
Health to explore with all national organiza- 
tions interested in the emotional health of 
children the possibility of a Joint commission 
survey comparable in depth and scope to 
the Joint Commission on Mental Uiness and 
Health Study. 

I am happy to report that several ex- 
ploratory meetings have been held, and that 
a Joint Commission on Mental Health Sery- 
ices for Children has been incorporated. 

Legislation to provide $1 million over a 
2-year period in Federal support for this 
survey was in the present session of 
Congress, and it is hoped that the Commis- 
sion can get going with its very vital work 
within the very near future. 

The quest for a national blueprint of 
mental health services for children is of vital 
importance, but it is no substitute for con- 
tinued efforts at the State and local level to 
meet the immediate and pressing emotional 
problems of so many of our children. 

I am reminded of the statement made 
several decades ago by Katharine F. Lenroot, 
one of the great architects of the U.S. Chil- 
dren's Bureau: 

“We are prodigal in our dreams for chil- 
dren, but often miserly In our deeds. And 
that, I suspect, traces back frequently to an 
elementary difficulty all of us have at times 
in knowing how to get from where we are to 
where we want to go.” 

We must now move boldly at the local, 
State and National level in identifying a 
broad set of objectives which will get us 
“from where we are to where we want to go.” 

I am confident that the Joint Commission 
on Mental Health Services for Children is 
the appropriate vehicle for this long delayed 
journey into the future, and I know that all 
of you here today will work with us in other 
parts of the country to see that it fulfills its 
terribly important mission. 


SHAME OF THE NATIONAL SNAKEPITS FOR OUR 
MENTALLY ILL CHILDREN 


How are children treated in American 
mental hospitals today? This is the depress- 
ing picture: 

In Tennessee, a 9-yesr-old girl is confined 
to a dreary, cell-like room where she butts 
and bangs her head against the springs of 
a metal cot. 

In Ohio, an li-year-old girl is kept in her 
ward 5 weeks without even so much as a 
chance to go outside. 

In New Jersey, retarded youngsters are 
tied spread-eagle to their beds during rest 
periods. 

In West Virginia, a 14-year-old girl Mves 
amid psychotic adults who, in her words, 
“scream and moan and cry at night and try 
to climb the walls.” 

Above all, with few exceptions, everywhere 
and in every State, sick children are given 
little or no treatment, no therapy, no atten- 
tion and almost no hope. Though no less 
dramatic, the lack of program for child 
patients, for whom there should be hope, is 
the most scandalous aspect of all. 

These shocking and saddening facts are the 
result of a lengthy Parade investigation into 
the plight of mentally u children. For 
nearly a year reporters have traveled to all 
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parts of the United States to see how we care 
for this unfortunate and neglected minority. 
They have visited mental- hospitals (some- 
times unannounced), talked to doctors, psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, social workers, ward 
attendants, mental health oficials, judges, 
parents, and children themselves. And what 
they found in most places was a shameful, 
incredible mess. 

“No matter how bad you say it is in your 
article,” one psychiatrist told Parade, “it 
won't be as bad as it really is.” But what 
Parade found was bad enough. Hundreds 
upon hundreds of children are confined in 
foul snakepits that smack of the 17th cen- 
tury pesthouse—even, in one case, complete 
to the shackles. Many of them are thrown 
in with adult patients to live out their lives 
in depravity and hopelessness. Almost none 
are getting the benefits—any benefitse—of 
this age of supposed psychiatric enlighten- 
ment. 

Thus, in Greystone Park Hospital, N. J., 
Parade found a boy 5 years old, dressed in 
dirty T-shirt and soiled shorts, sitting out a 
sunny afternoon m a dank ward while three 
attendants busily ignored him. Cheerful 
Hank listened to voices and laughter drift- 
ing in through the window, but explained 
that he could not go out among the grass 
and trees because he had been out that 
morning. Tomorrow, however, he would 
spend one of his two mornings a week in the 
hospital play school. Does he ever receive 
any therapy? Parade asked an attendant. 
The attendant merely 

The situation is so bad, In ‘tact, that no 
one even knows the extent of it. Accord- 
ing to the National Association for Mental 
Health, a half-million children in this coun- 
try are in need of some kind of psychiatric 
care. Only 5,000 are in State hospitals, and 
of these fewer than 1,000 are getting proper 
treatment, says NAMH. 


WHERE DO THEY BELONG? 


Moreover, the problem is not limited to 
State hospitals. Parade's investigation dis- 
closed that hundreds of children are in cor- 
rectional institutions who ought to be in 
hospitals; hundreds more are in hospitals 
and ought to be in correctional schools. 
There are not more than 200 residential 
treatment and day-care centers for children 
in the United States, and even these are 
improperly used. They are understaffed, 
underfinanced, and cluttered with children 
who don't belong there. 

Tragically, almost everyone agreed such 
conditions need not exist. As a few pioneer- 
ing institutions—notably in Tennessee. 
Michigan, Colorado, and California—have al- 
ready proved, pediatrics, education, and psy- 
chiatry now have within their power the 
ability to aid most of these children. 

Unfortunately, this is not being done. The 
way Is blocked by monumental apathy and 
staggering indifference. Furthermore, the 
problem is so newly recognized and so un- 
believable to many people that programs 
have not had a chance to get organized. 
Pinchpenny legislatures frequently prefer to 
pour more money into pet pork barrel proj- 
ects rather than into financing treatment 
programs for young people—although in the 
long run a child who is not cared for in the 
early stages of illness may cost the taxpayers 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in his life- 
time. Nor are the hospitals themselves 
blameless. While it is true that they are 
short of money and personnel, it is also true 
that this frequently serves as an alibi for not 
trying to do more with what they have. 

In the overwhelming majority of hospitals 
today, children are thrown in with adults. 
But equally distressing is what happens in 
the children’s units theoretically 
established to cope with this problem. Often 
they are grim, grimy, redolent of institutional 
smell and institutional paint. And even 
when they are cheerful and pleasant, they are 
often inadequate in scope and program. 
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Some limit themselves to children of one sex, 
with one particular disorder or of a certain 
age, shutting out all others from treatment or 
program. In others, chlidren of all ages, 
shapes, sizes, and afflictions are lumped to- 
gether. In some hospitals there are tots, 
teenagers, violent cases, withdrawn chlidren, 
retarded, epileptic, brain damaged, and 
wild psychotic sharing a ward—and none of 
them recelving any therapy. 

Even more tragic, already limited facilities 
and staff are often taken up by children who 
are not mentally Ul but have behavior prob- 
lems or personality disturbances—children 
who have been dumped in the hospitals by 
parents, schools, community agencies, and 
courts because there seems nothing else to 
do with them. “We get a lot of kids who 
really aren't sick enough to be hospitalized,” 
an official of Colorado State Hospital at 
Pueblo told Parade. “And we're tired of be- 
ing a dumping ground.” By his estimate 
more than half of hospitalized children fall 
into this category. 

Typical of them is 11-year-old Billy, whom 
Parade talked to Huntington (W. Va.) State 
hospital. According to Superintendent Gas- 
ton P. deLemos, Billy is not even seriously 
disturbed.. But he comes from a sordid fam- 
fly background. and he has a record of petty 
thievery, setting fires, and breaking into 
stores, so by court order he went to Hunting- 
ton State. “He should be in a nice foster 
home somewhere,” says the nurse on Billy's 
ward. “Therapeutically we're not doing any- 
thing for him.” Adds Dr. deLemos: All his 
life Billy will have the stigma of having been 
in a mental hospital.” 

NO PROGRAM FOR RETARDED 


Equally pathetic are the large numbers 
of retarded and brain-damaged children 
lodged in mental hospitals. Their afic- 
tion is not one of disturbance but of 
failure to develop (although some are both 
retarded and disturbed), and they should be 
in special schools where they could be edu- 
cated to thelr proper potential. “We have 
no program for these poor little things,” says 
Dr. Nancy Durant, a psychiatrist and director 
of the children’s unit at New Jersey's Marl- 
boro State Hospital. “We're just giving them 
housekeeping care and allowing them to 


Still a third tragic group in mental hos- 
pitals are the so-called chronic or severely 
disturbed children allegedly “too sick to be 
helped.” Hospitals generally make only 
minimal attempts to treat them, concentrat- 
ing what meager facilities are avallable on 
children more amenable to treatment. In- 
stead the “too sick” children are filed and 
forgotten in the back wards of the hospital, 
Yet many authorities believe that most of 
these hopeless cases could indeed be helped, 
if not completely cured. 

“Saying that any child or group of children 
are hopeless will guarantee they'll be hope- 
less," says Dr. Leon M. Eisenberg, professor 
of child psychiatry at Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, Baltimore. Dr. Lauretta Bender, of 
New York, a leading specialist in treating 
autistic children and childhood schizo- 
phrenics, says, There have been many child- 
hood hrenics and autistic children 
who have been treated and recovered and 
become useful, functioning people.“ 

Even when the children are not hopeless, 
administrators often are more inclined to 
run a “tight ship” than pay attention to the 
welfare of their young patients. 

In Chicago State Hospital, for instance, 


But 
after that there is nothing for them to do 
but sit. So by 6 or 6:30 they are bundled 
to bed. At bedtime the staff on duty 
numbers two, sometimes only one. Ifa child 


needed attention, he would have no one to 
turn to. 
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If staff members had time for the chil- 
dren, it might make up for other deficlencies. 
“In every form of treatment the big thing is 
attention,” says Dr. Donald Bourg, director 
of the Children’s Division of Colorado's Fort 
Logan Mental Health Center. But, authori- 
ties readily admit, children in State mental 
hospitals—particularly those who are quiet 
and give no one any trouble—rarely get any 
attention. 

For those who do act out, the attention 
they get is apt to be in the form of restraint, 
seclusion—or, usually, tranquilizers. The 
hospitals explain that “shortage of staff” 
makes it necessary to tle up and pacify 
young patients, And often this is absolutely 
true. In one Ulinois hospital, where Parade 
found an 8-year-old boy tied to a chair, there 
were exactly 2 attendants to watch over 28 
small children, several of whom were vio- 
lently psychotic. 

LACK OF FUNDS AND PERSONNEL 

In some cases, hospitals have staff, pro- 
grams, and attention on paper, but lack of 
funds or trained personnel keep them from 
being put into effect. 

Sagamore Hills Children's Psychiatric Hos- 
pital near Cleveland is a modern, $214 million 
facility opened in 1961. It was designed to 
handle 92 patients with a staff of 6 psy- 
chiatrists, 8 psychologists and 13 social serv- 
ice caseworkers. It has a 12-room school, a 


gym. a swimming pool, an auditorium, and 


ample playground areas. The operating 
budget was supposed to be 61 million a year, 
But the hospital has never been full, it has 
only two psychiatrists (who double in brass 
as administrators), three part-time psycholo- 
gists, and five part-time caseworkers, It has 
never been allocated more than $700,000, As 
a result Sagamore's great promise largely re- 
malns a dream. 

And the shortages inside the hospital are 
compounded by shortages outside. Many 
kids stay in Institutions because there is no 
place else to put them. In a grim ward in 
Central State Hospital, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Parade found a girl suffering from sickle cell 
anemia who had been there 3 years after 
she was pronounced cured of her psychiatric 
symptoms. But her home situation was bad 
and she could not be returned to it, and no 
other institution or agency would accept her 
because of the anemia. 

“For 3 now,” her doctor says, “she 
has had to live with sick kids—really sick 
kids—although she no longer has any mental 
problems. She cant work or support her- 
self because of the anemia. We can't just 
send her home. So tell me, what can I do?” 

Why, in a civilized mation, do we allow 
children to be handled in such barbarous 
and neglectful ways? Aside from the ob- 
vious reasons of apathy, indifference, neglect, 
another major reason is that the problem 
has crept up on us so suddenly. Even 
within the field of psychiatry itself, child 
psychiatry was not recognized as a specialty 
until 1959. A few years ago the Federal 
Government sponsored a Joint Commission 
on Mental Health; its report barely men- 
tioned children. Not a single child psychia- 
trist was on the study board. The NAMH 
Says that even today 21 States have no public 
facilities for children at all. 

IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


Yet in certain places pioneering Institu- 
tions are confronting the problem of how to 
provide good treatment for mentally 11) chil- 
dren, and with excellent results. Hawthorn 
Center in Northville, Mich., perhaps the best 
children’s psychiatric hospital in the coun- 
try, has adequate numbers of top-trained 
staff in a modern facility that looks and 
operates like a boarding school. It offers not 
only inpatient treatment, but consultative 
services to children and their families and a 
5-day-a-week day care program for chil- 
dren not sick enough to be hospitalized. It 
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also operates as a training and research 
headquarters. Other fine p: are at 
Colorado’s Fort Logan Mental Health Center 
and one for younger children at California's 
Camarillo State Hospital. A few other good 
programs on a smaller scale exist in places 
Uke New Jersey. 

Perhaps the most exciting of all is the 
remarkable Project Re-Ed residential treat- 
ment program in Cumberland House Ele- 
mentary School, Nashville, which operates 
on the theory that education can be used in 
lieu of conventional psychotherapy in treat- 
Ing many emotionally disturbed children. 
Children aged d to 12 are under the full 
round-the-clock supervision of skilled 
“teacher-counsclors” in a program that pro- 
vides both education and behavior Improve- 
ment 16 hours a day. Psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists and social workers are only called 
in on a consultative basis. One of the 
merits of the Re- Ed“ concept is that it helps 
avold the problem of training enough psy- 
chiatric staff. Its proponents also believe 
that “Re-Ed” principles can be used efec- 
tively in mental hospitals and correctional 
schools. 

Although Project Re-Ed has been in 
operation only 2 years, Principal Charles 
McDonald says “an exceedingly large per- 
centage” of children are now “integrated 
successfully back Into the community.” 

Obviously one answer to the problem of 
mentally lil children is more Project Re-Eds, 
Hawthorn Centers and better community 
facilities and programs generally. But au- 
thorities agree that even within the present 
framework, certain steps could be taken to 
improve the care of hospitalized mentally 
{ll children. And they think these steps 
should be taken right now: 

1. No children should be kept in wards 
with adults—ever. If no separate children's 
facility 1s available, patient population 
should be rearranged to provide at least some 
sort of separate—and cheerful—living quar- 
ters and treatment and classroom areas. 

2. Treatment programs stressing full edu- 
cation and vocational training should be 
established. These programs should provide 
individual attention—which means adequate 
staffing la necessary. Staffs should include 
both trained professionals and people whose 
primary qualification is simply that they love 
children. As Dr. M. T. Faruki, superintend- 
ent of Ohio's Dayton State Hospital, says: 
“I'd use a plumber if he were good with 
children.” 

3. Hospitals should explore all possibilities 
of using cottage homes, halfway houses and 
other group and foster care setups. The 
overall philosophy should be “the less hos- 
pitalization the better.” 

4. Above all, hospitals should abandon the 
notion that nothing can be done for certain 
children and set as a goal meaningful pro- 
grams that will really try to assist every 
child and to give him and his family hope 
for the future. 

Obviously, to improve the care of mentally 
ill children is going to cost money. Hospitals 
are expensive to improve, expensive to build 
and good staffs must be recruited and paid. 
What is necded is massive public support. 

How can you help? You should investi- 
gate facilities and programs for mentally ill 
children-in your community. If none exist, 
try to get one started. Watchdog to make 
sure it has adequate funds, adequate staff. 
Organize a group that will support the opera- 
tion. Volunteer to visit children and to help 
them—remember that what will assist them 
most is attention. 


“It is possible to help mentally ill chil- 
dren,” says Michael Freelund, director of the 
Childhood Mental Illness Service of the Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health. “The 
only question is whether the public cares 
F 

m.“ 
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The Chicago Fiasco 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, the 
indefensible invasion by Federal bureau- 
crats in the administration of the Chi- 
cago School District through the vehicle 
of financial coercion has had nationwide 
Tepercussions. The widely read “Inside 
Report” of columnists Evans and Novak 
touched on this subject in an article in 
Monday’s Washington Post, and I feel it 
merits the attention of all Members con- 
cerned with the developing threat of 
Federal dictation of education: 

Tue Cuicaco Fiasco 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Noyak) 


When the Federal Government's partial 
cutoff of funds to the Chicago school system 
detonated a political storm, President John- 
son's immediate reflex was to reach for the 
telephone and dial Mayor Richard J. Daley. 

This fact—that the telephone call went 
from President te mayor and not the other 
Way around—made it clear that the White 
House isn't about to let some Federal agency 
cut off Federal funds for Chicago or any other 
big northern city. Beyond that, moreover, 
the phone call showed that Lyndon B. John- 
son is no more eager to fight city hall than 
Franklin D. Roosevelt or John F. Kennedy. 

This contrasts sharply with the nonpoliti- 
cal attitude of high-ranking officials in the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department 
and the antipoverty office who sympathize 
With the militants in their battles against 
city hall and the power structure. The 
flasco over the Chicago fund cutoff revealed 
the sharply opposing positions of the White 
House and the Federal bureaucracy. 

Specifically at issue in Chicago was the 
Serious problem of de facto school segrega- 
tion—segregation caused not by law but by 
racially segregated school districts. 

Benjamin Willis, the intransigent bricks- 
and-mortar Chicago school superintendent, 
Has become a hero to Chicago whites simply 
by refusing to make concessions to the 
Negroes. No great crusader for the Negro 
anyway, Mayor Daley has treated the polit- 
ically popular Willis with kid gloves. 

But HEW officials in Washington were not 
80 close to Daley as to a Negro militant 
named Albert A. Raby (who has been bulld- 
ing an insurgent political organization on 
Chicago's South Side to oppose the Daley 
machine). And Raby has been pestering 
HEW to cut off school funds to Chicago 
under the new law barring aid to segregated 
school districts. 

The climax came when an HEW request for 
information about de facto segregation was 
treated by Willis in typically curt fashion, 
Reaching untypically, HEW shot from the 
hip and temporarily deferred $30 million in 
Federal aid for Chicago schools. In making 
that snap decision, HEW’'s top policymakers 
displayed an interesting Ignorance of polit- 
ical realities. 

The White House was not consulted. Tli- 
nois’ Congressmen and Senators were not 
consulted. And as Daley tartly remarked 
in one conversation with HEW officials, the 
mayor of Chicago was not consulted, 

What galled the White House was HEW’s 
timing in its Chicago caper. HEW ap- 
parently did not know that Daley keeps 
Chicago's congressional delegation on a short 
leash (to be pulied up short whenever de- 
sired) or that its votes were vital for ses- 
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sion-end legislation (particularly Lady Bird 
Johnson's highway beautification bill). 

But what HEW doesn’t know about con- 
gressional politics, Senate Republican Leader 
Everett Diresen, of Illinois, does. A master 
strategist, DIRKSEN is always eager to drop a 
line in troubled Democratic waters. He was 
on the long distance telephone cooing com- 
miseration to Daley over his indignities at 
just about the same time that the President 
made his call. 

Moreover, the White House was upset by 
the fact that HEW was operating on the ad- 
vice of insurgent Raby instead of organiza- 
tionman Daley. The word has since been 
passed to HEW that Richard J. Daley was, 
is, and always will be the President’s man in 
Chicago. 

Although the funds were quickly freed at 
White House order, serious damage has been 
done. Willis is more than ever a white folk 
hero and will be harder than ever to get 
rid of. The prestige of U.S. Education Com- 
missioner Francis Keppel, who has done ex- 
ceedingly well in a tough job, has been seri- 
ously undermined. And the complexities of 
de facto segregation once again have been 
obscured by a noisy political power struggle. 

Worst of all, top Federal policymakers 
predict the same fiasco will be repeated in 
other cities until the bureaucrats realize 
that President Johnson's program is not the 
slightest bit revolutionary. If the Great So- 
ciety is going to be made, it will be with the 
cooperation of the Daleys—not against them. 
This much is clear from the fiasco in 
Chicago. 


Congressman John E. Fogarty Honored by 
Dedication of Fourth Institution in His 
Name 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, our 
esteemed and distinguished colleague 
from Rhode Island, Congressman JOHN 
E. Focarty, has again been honored by 
the officials of his State in having the 
John E. Fogarty School in Foster, R.., 
named for him. 

This brings to four the number of 
health and educational facilities that 
have been dedicated in Mr. Focarry’s 
name in the State of Rhode Island. The 
others are: The John E. Fogarty Occupa- 
tional Training Center for the Mentally 
Retarded; the John E. Fogarty Medical 
and Rehabilitation Unit at the Joseph H. 
Ladd School for the Mentally Retarded; 
and the John E. Fogarty Health Science 
Building at the University of Rhode 
Island Colleges of Pharmacy and 
Nursing. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
should like to include the address made 
by Mr. Focarty on October 3, 1965, at the 
dedication of this latest institute bearing 
his name: 

GOVERNMENT, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, AND PROGRESS 
(Remarks by Hon. JoHN E. Focarty, of Rhode 

Island, at the dedication of the John E. 

Fogarty School, October 3, 1965). 

The chance to be with all of you here today 
makes me both grateful and humbie. 

This school today being dedicated Is an 
example that this Nation and the people of 
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this State can heed the Biblical admonition 
of turning swords into plowshares, for it is 
on a Nike missile site that this building now 
stands. 

Iam grateful for the honor of having this 
school named after me. This gratitude is 
accompanied by a deep sense of humility 
since this school embodies a tribute to two 
forces: the cooperation of political parties 
on behalf of education in the Congress and 
also the American public school system. 

A true bipartisanship has made American 
education the cornerstone of democracy. 
We must always remember that it was the 
late Senator Robert Taft of Ohio—Mr. Re- 
publican—who introduced and supported 
and fought for the first measures providing 
for general Federal aid to education, 

Education knows no party, And, in line 
with this, I am glad to see that there have 
been no serious questions raised today about 
naming a school after a living legislator. 
The cooperation of both of our political 
parties has made it possible for this coun- 
try to advance into a position of world 
leadership. 

But, today, let us recall that it has not 
always been thus. 

In 1640, when our country was quite young 
and untested, here in the State of Rhode 
Island, Newport established a public school, 
setting aside 100 acres for a house and lot for 
the schoolmaster. 

Now this State has close to 152,000 public 
elementary and secondary school students. 

From a meager start in 1640, it is clear 
that State and school departments like the 
Foster school department have continued to 
grow and advance and progress in education. 

And this is right. The future of Rhode 
Island and this country—a future filled with 
fantastic opportunities which will be won 
or lost in our classrooms—is based on our 
schools and our educational system. 

In dedicating this school here today, we 
add another tool in the struggle of this 
State. This struggle is to provide not an 
adequate educational system, not simply a 
good educational system, but an educational 
system that will permit the maximum derel- 
opment of the talents of every American 
boy and girl, This is not the only tool, for 
we also need good teachers, good textbooks, 
and students willing to learn, but it is an im- 
portant tool. 

The goal of providing for an educational 
system to keep us in the vanguard of world 
leadership is a goal to which, as a Member 
of Congress, I have long since pledged my- 
self. Today, I repeat that pledge. 

I want to first talk to you about the role 
of the Federal Government in strenthening 
our Nation's public school systems. This 
role is expanding and growing and changing 
to meet the pressing needs of our local and 
State education systems whether they are 
in this school department or in the State of 
Rhode Island or to the west in Wisconsin 
or Alaska or even Hawall. 

Second, I want to give you some idea of 
the education legislation that Congress and 
the current administration have enacted to 
help all of our young people. President 
Kennedy considered education the keystone 
in the arch of freedom and progress. Dur- 
ing his short term, he worked to strengthen 
that arch by opening the doors for our youth 
to the richest treasures of our open society: 
the doors of the power of knowledge. 

Well, this Congress has opened these doors 
further with the enactment of far-reaching 
proposals to help education in this country 
change to meet the demands of the time. 

Finally, I want to take time to give you a 
brief glimpse of the educational problems 
of the future and the reasons why all of 
us should be concerned with these problems. 

All of these problems are brought about 
by change. This country is not now static 
and never was. We have to adapt to meet 
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these changes but—at the same time—we 
must be concerned that we hold fast to basic 
concepts of education while discarding out- 
moded practices. We have to be concerned 
that we have quality as well as quantity in 
education. We have to be concerned, finally, 
not only because this country needs all the 
talent and all the skills of our young people 
in the competitive cold war against a for- 
eign ideology but because it is correct to 
give our children a sound start along the 
path of life. 

The pressure for education in this country 
can be seen each day in the national mass of 
birth statistics. These figures represent— 
and we should always remember this—hu- 
man beings. In each child who is born in 
the United States today, no matter what the 
circumstances of the home or whom the par- 
ents are, the potentiality of the human race 
is born again. And in each who is born, 
our terrific responsibility toward human 
life is renewed, a responsibility toward the 
idea of human goodness and of God. 

The role of our public school systems in 
maintaining education for our children is 
being supported by our Federal Govern- 
ment, This is the first point I want to dis- 
cuss today. 

No one in this State or this country needs 
mystic powers to see that we need the Fed- 
eral funds to improve education. This 
school—and others like it—represents a great 
sacrifice to the people who have taxed 
themselves heavily at the local level. But 
the concern of all of us should be a clear 
recognition that Federal ald to educa- 
tion does not necessarily mean control of 
education. Let me stress some of the aspects 
of this aid as it is related to the national 
problems of our public schools. 

When this Nation fights poverty and un- 
employment, we need the public schools as 
one of our principal weapons. 

When this Nation helps to provide for our 
national defense effort, we need the public 
schools, 

When this Nation helps the people—striv- 
ing as we are to open the gates to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness for all of our 
citizens—we again call on the public schools. 

This is no easy task for each one of these 
educational roles of the public school in our 
society is important. Out of this diversity 
of goals must come a strong system of edu- 
cation in every hamlet and town and village 
and city in this country. 

To support this massive chore, this Con- 
gress and this administration have passed 
the far-reaching Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. 

This billion-dollar bill has a potential that 
will set us along the way of combating the 
destructive forces of poverty through educa- 
tion. The main components of this legisla- 
tion are as strong and forthright as the ef- 
fects we hope it will produce. First, here in 
Rhode Island and in other States It will help 
more than 5 million educationally deprived 
children; second, it will give to our children 
more than 30 million new books; third, it 
will provide badly needed supplementary 
services in our grade and high schools; 
fourth, it will help research and, finally, it 
will more than quadruple Federal assistance 
to our State educational agencies which are 
really the cornerstone in local educational 
efforts. 

This measure will affect all of the 48 mil- 
lion children in our Nation's elementary and 
Beco! schools. Here in Rhode Island 
alone, the educational effort will touch and 
affect and help each of the children in the 
schools of this State. 

This legislation also alters quite substan- 
tially the role the Federal Government plays 
in supporting lower education. In 1964-65 
the Government contributed approximately 
4 percent to the cost of public elementary 
and education. With the passage 
of this act, the Federal contribution will 
Jump to almost 10 percent in 1965 and 19668. 
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Now the passage of this legislation brings 
us to the second point of my discussion here 
today: The role Congress has to play in the 
improvement of our country’s education. 

Our Congress cannot adequately discharge 
our responsibility to provide for “the com- 
mon defense and general welfare” unless 
schools do their part in producing educated 
men and women. We need— more than 
ever—an informed electorate who can coop- 
erate with us in making the decisions in the 
complex and complicated world of govern- 
ment as we now know it. 

In 1636, Roger Williams fied from Massa- 
chusetts to our State—banished for his po- 
litical and religious opinions. Roger Wil- 
liams’ theory of criticism and hunger for 
freedom holds a lesson for us all. While we 
may disagree with them, we in Congress are 
not interested in banishing various political 
views. We welcome diversity. We want and 
need and seek the opinions of an informed 
electorate in solving the many problems be- 
fore us, in both this present Congress as in 
past sessions of your legislative body. 

Some of you know that Iam chairman of a 
subcommittee on appropriations of the 
House of Representatives—a duty which al- 
lows me to supervise and oversee the many 
activities of our National Government in the 
areas of labor and health and education and 
welfare. To accomplish this duty in this 
space age effectively, we need the help and 
informed support of a citizenry who cares— 
whether it is on the local level or the broader 
national level. 

Our national problems come into focus 
when we view the fruition and completion of 
such efforts as this school today. And—here 
on the local level—is where we must meet 
these problems. 

And this brings us to the third point. I 
will be brief. 

The educated citizen of today knows how 
much more there ls to know. He knows that 
knowledge is power. He knows that only an 
educated and informed people will be a free 
people. If we can, as Jefferson said, en- 
lighten the people generally, tyranny and 
the opprersions of the mind and body will 
vanish like evil spirits at the dawn of day. 

The future of education in this country 
hopefully will meet this challenge. It will 
not be easy and I ask all of you here today 
to help in this national effort to meet the 
burgeoning enrollment, to confront the chal- 
lenge of poverty in our cities and rural areas, 
to provide for the necessary amount of class- 
rooms for your children and my children and 
to provide the best we can afford. 

Remember that this commitment is not 
new. But it is renewable. In 1787, the 
Continental Congress declared in the North- 
west Ordinance that schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged. 
We have to replenish that commitment be- 
cause cold statistics today of growing school 
enrollment portend the challenge of tomor- 
row. 

In the first place, one-quarter of all Amer- 
icans are in the Nation’s classrooms. 

In the second place, high school attendance 
has grown 18 times as large since the turn of 
the century. 

Finally, since the turn of the century col- 
lege enrollment in the United States has 
advanced eight times and Americans today 
support a fourth of the world's institutions 
of higher learning and a third of its profes- 
sors and college students. 

We must move to meet these challenges, 

And we must move in concert—with the 
help of all of you here today. 

In a very true sence, this school being 
dedicated represents the efforts of those who 
have shown ‘that they do care in sharing 
the light of education to others following 
after them. 

This light—this fire—this zeal of sharing is 
our best hope, as the late John F. Kennedy 
put it in his inaugural address, to “truly light 
the world.” 


October 22, 1965 
One-fifth of a Nation—A Sermon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, one 
of the heartening aspects of the John- 
son administration's war on poverty is 
the eagerness with which public-spirited 
men of religion have turned the attention 
of their congregations to the impact of 
the real poverty of our Nation. 


Recently the Reverend William D. 
Goble, minister of the First Baptist 
Church of Manchester, N.H., delivered 
a sermon to his congregants entitled 
“One-fifth of a Nation,” dealing with the 
very real problems of poverty facing our 
Nation. Reverend Goble, after a thor- 
ough discussion of the subject, states 
that The taxes we pay for government 
help is really Christian charity working 
through government.” 

I feel that this sermon deserves a wide 
audience, and therefore, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Appendix to the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

ONE-FIFTH OF A NATION 


(A sermon preached by Rev. Willam D. 
Goble, minister of the First Baptist Church, 
in Manchester, N.H., Oct. 10, 1965. Text: 

1 John 3; 11-18) 


Poverty is a fact in American life today. 
In a recent essay in Time magazine (Oct. 
1, 1965), 15 poor people are described as 
living in 2 rooms in 1 building in At- 
lanta, Ga. A Harlem, N. V., woman who lives 
in a building jammed with babies, unem- 
ployed men, and rats, sald, “I ain't got no 
stove in the basement, and I ain't got no 
stove in the kitchen; I ain't got no paint and 
I ain't got no windows and I ain't got no 
providements. I keep the place clean just so 
the doctor can get in, and some day the un- 
dertaker. What's a poor person? A poor 
person Is when you see me.“ We are now en- 
gaged in a war against poverty of this sort. 
Just recently the Congress passed a $1.78 
billion bill to attack poverty, which is more 
than twice as much as the Congress passed 
a year ago also to fight poverty. 

To many people, that there is poverty 
against which we must fight is incredible. 
Employment stands at a record 75 million, 
and unemployment is down to an 8-year low. 
The stock market continues to rise, a tribute 
to a healthy economy. The Nation is 
shouldering the weight of foreign war and 
foreign aid without strain. And yet, we are 
told, there is poverty in our country. It is 
hard to believe. 

Perhaps one of the reasons it is hard to be- 
lieve is that the “other America” of the poor 
is more or less invisible to our eyes. The 
poor are physically separated because of their 
location away from the main highways trav- 
eled by those who have money. They are 
crowded into big city ghettos where they do 
not offend the eyes of people who live in 
luxury apartments or handsome suburbs. Or 
they are tucked away in small rural com- 
munities where most of us never travel, Or 
they live in remote areas of the South and 
West, surrounded by mountains. But never- 
theless, poverty is a fact of American life, 
even though most of us may not see many 
of them, 
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Actually, there are about 34.1 million poor 
People in the United States. This is about 
one-fifth of our population. New Hamp- 
Shire has its share of poor people. Accord- 
ing to Prof. James R. Bowring, of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, there are some 
23,383 families, or about 85,000 people in our 
State who are poor. This means that about 
15.2 percent of our people in this State are 
Poor, which is 6 percent less than in the 
country as a whole. In Manchester, there 
are 3,142 poor people, Now, these figures are 

on a level of family income which is 
less than $3,000 a year. The average family 
has about 4 people in it; ask yourself, could 
my family live adequately on less than $3,000 
a year? The Federal Government estimates 
that a family of four ought to have an in- 
come of $6,317 in order to live adequately 
but modestly. Think of it: one-fifth of 
American families try to live on less than 
$3,000 a year. This one-fifth gets only 4.7 
Percent of the country's personal wealth, 
While the upper one-fifth with the largest 

gets 45.5 of the Nation's income. 

This one-fifth of the Nation which is poor 
by this standard really suffer a great deal. 
Some 2,000 of them die of malnutrition each 
year. They die sooner than the rest of us 

use their whole lives are spent from one 
illness to another. Because of this, the 
death rate in America is higher than in 
, Sweden, Israel, and Great Britain. 

They suffer three-times the mental illness 
rate as the rest of us experience. They live 
in substandard, decaying houses, shacks and 
Slums. In the U.S. as a whole, there are 58 
million such houses, and in New Hampshire, 
there are 38,489 substandard houses in which 


, while in United States as a whole, the 
rate is $2.53 an hour. Our wage scale is 
lower than any other State in New England. 
To try to compensate for this low wage scale, 
there is a larger percentage of families in our 
State where the wife works and an older 

works than in any other State in the 
Country. This means neglected children, at 


The poor in the United States, as well as 
in New Hampshire, include 15 million chil- 
dren. Forty percent of the poor are non- 
White, usually Negro, who are usually the 
to be hired and the first to be fired. 
Forty percent of the poor are farmers trying 
to eke out a living on substandard farms. 
Fifty percent of poor families are headed by 
& divorced, widowed, or abandoned woman. 
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People with no more than a grade school 
education, Lack of good education is obvi- 
Cusly one of the causes of poverty. Inci- 
dentally, in Manchester the median school 
Brade that has been achieved is only 9.3, 
Which helps to explain, surely, some of the 
poverty in our own city. 

This, then, is something of a description 
Of the one-fifth of our Nation which com- 
the poor. They are a challenge to this 
Breat country of ours. What should be our 
attitude toward these poor? Well, there are 
always some who have said down through 
© centuries that we will always have the 
Poor with us and that there is nothing really 
that needs to be done or even can be done. 
€y often quote, out of context, a saying 
Of Jesus. Fou always have the poor 
With you.” This has undoubtedly been the 
Case, but I am sure Jesus did not consider 
as ideal or something that we ought to 
Consider as final. You know, men used to 
Say that people would never fly, but we do 
indeed fy. 
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Another attitude which many people have 
is that poverty is one’s own fault. They 
say, one is poor because one is lazy, or crimi- 
nal; poverty then becomes a kind of divine 
punishment upon character defects. People 
who say this are usually those who them- 
selves have worked hard and have, through 
their own efforts, achieved some kind of 
financial security. Now, there is undoubt- 
edly some truth in this. Undoubtedly, some 
poor people could rise above poverty by hard 
effort and industry. However, the bootstrap 
theory does not take into account the Negro 
who just can't find a job because of the 
prejudice of his white brother. After all, 
the Negro can't help the color of his own 
skin. This theory does not take into ac- 
count the mother of three children whose 
husband deserted her; it does not take into 
account the children of the poor who are 
too young to work; it does not take into 
account the victims of automation or cyber- 
nation, which is eliminating some 40,000 
jobs a week. Poor, slum schools, often with 
at least de facto segregation, which fail even 
to teach some children even how to read, 
cannot be blamed on the children who at- 
tend them. This bootstrap theory does not 
take into effect the debilitating effect of 
poverty and ghettos on people, the despair 
and numbness and hopelessness which it 
spawns in people, so that they lose their 
nerve and sink back into more and more 
poverty. No, this bootstrap theory which 
may be true in a few cases, is not a worthy 
attitude of the modern American when con- 
fronted with the facts of poverty in our 
midst. 

This attitude is especially unworthy of the 
Christian. And so, may I suggest what ought 
to be our attitude toward poverty, an atti- 
tude which ts American and Christian. We 
ought to develop an attitude of genuine 
sympathy and concern toward the poor. We 
should look upon them as our brothers and 
sisters, children of the one God, along with 
us. And we should be challenged to try to 
help them in every possible way. This is 
made very clear in our Scripture passage: 
“For this is the message * * * that we 
should love one another. * If anyone 
has the world’s goods and sees his brother 
in need, yet closes his heart against him, 
how does God's love abide in him? Little 
children, let us not love in word and in 
speech but in deed and in truth.” 


This loving in word, directed to the poor 
in our midst, will take, of course, many 
forms. One, there will always be a need for 
acts of personal charity, on a person-to- 
person basis. More often than not, however, 
this personal charity will be through private 
iastitutions, such as those represented in the 
community chest, and through all kinds of 
church Institutions such as Church World 
Service. But such help is really inadequate 
to meet people's real needs in depth. This is 
where the government comes in, local, State, 
and Federal. Government represents you 
and me, and the taxes we pay for govern- 
ment help is really Christian charity work- 
ing through government. We need, certainly, 
the kind of welfare which is available, and 
it ought to be made more adequate. We 
need social security and aid to dependent 
children. And we need the kind of massive 
Governmnet programs which have recently 
been provided by the Congress, especially 
those programs which aim at Job retraining, 
and helping deprived children get a Head 
Start, and giving youth Job Corps training, 
etc. All this is needed, and much more. 
We have just begun to fight against poverty. 
Michael Harrington, in “The Other America,” 
has written, “I want to tell every well-fed and 
optimistic American that it is intolerable 
that so many millions should be maimed in 
body and in spirit." 
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Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
last May in a speech before the Political 
Action Institute in Des Moines, Iowa, I 
urged a course in Vietnam that paralleled 
the one taken by the Johnson adminis- 
tration. It seemed to me then and it 


still seems to me that the United States 


could not ethically shrug off the mantel 
of world leadership that has been thrust 
upon us by the free world. 

The wisdom of that administration 
policy has been pointed out in a recent 
column by Joseph Alsop in the Washing- 
ton Post. I feel this article makes quite 
clear the need for and purpose of our 
action in Vietnam. I hope this will add 
to the understanding of those who were 
not afforded the opportunity of reading 
this column. 

Mr. Alsop's column and my speech 
follow: 


Tokyo, 
3 a game that is both amusing and in- 
structive. It starts with the fact that the 
Chinese Communists’ great annual celebra- 
tion of their revolutionary anniversary on 
October 1 was painfully like Smarty's party, 
to which nobody came. 

Maybe that is going too far, for Prince 
Sihanouk of Cambodia was certainly on 
hand, there was also a commercial delegation 
from Pakistan, and there was a very minor 
member of the preupheaval Indonesian 
Cabinet. 

But there were no Japanese or Filipinos 
or Burmans or Singaporeans. Africa, where 
Mao Tse-tung and his colleagues have lately 
been spending millions that China can ill 
afford, was strikingly poorly represented. 
The absence of the North Koreans—once the 
closest of Peiping's allles—and even the 
North Vietnamese—so widely supposed to be 
entirely under Peiping’s thumb—was rather 
glaringly conspicuous. ’ 

In short, this was a party like one of the 
more ghastly diplomatic receptions in Wash- 
ington, which are unattended by anyone ex- 
cept poor duty-State Department officials 
and old ladies who go to eat free canapes. 
The game of the China-watchers consists of 
making up the very different kind of guest 
Ust the Chinese Communists would surely 
have been able to announce, if only the 
Americans had duly proved to be “paper 
tigers” in Vietnam this winter and spring, 
Just as Mao Tse-tung always said we would. 

A minimum hypothetical guest list in- 
cludes heads of state or foreign ministers 
from the two other Asian Communist coun- 
tries and perhaps some Eastern European 
Communist states as well; plus heads or 
foreign ministers from all the unalined 
Asian counties except India and a good many 
in Africa too; plus discreetly inconspicuous 
yet highly significant delegations from Japan, 
the Philippines, and maybe one or two more 
westward-leaning states in Asia. 

The China-watchers’ game is no light joke. 
It is expertly played by men with long and 
intimate Asian experience. Hence it should 
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be of interest to those lacking serious Asian 
experience, who are so constantly warning 
that the United States is “losing friends in 
Asia” by refusing to be a paper tiger in 
Vietnam. 

The upheaval in Indonesia should also be 
vividly interesting to these same people, 
From the vantage point of Tokyo (and very 
likely in Djakarta itself) the final outcome 
cannot yet be predicted with confidence. 
But it is already quite clear that the Com- 
munist coup was attempted hastily and 
brutally, in the way people act when they 
are apprehensive and off balance. 

It is equally clear that there would have 
been very little resistance, even to such an 
outrageous assault on Indonesia’s independ- 
ence, if the Indonesian nationalists had be- 
come convinced that communism was the 
wave of the future. A Communist timetable 
in Vietnam would have implanted just that 
without conviction. If Indonesia remains a 
truly independent state, in fact, Mao's error 
about Americans being paper tigers will have 
much to do with it. 

Finally, there is the not unimportant 
matter of the vital American bases here in 
Japan and on Okinawa. Those who want 
the United States to justify Mao's thesis 
have told us we can take a catastrophic de- 
feat in Vietnam, and still stay in business 
as a Pacific power with the ald of our ocean- 
wide net of naval and other bases. That 
view evokes tired grins from the extremely 
competent official Americans who have to 
concern themselves with the Japanese base- 
problem on the spot. 

The United States bases in Japan are a very 
real problem—no doubt about it. A rising 
tide of nationalism, deriving from a justified 
sense of national accomplishment, is making 
more and more Japanese impatient of the 
present arrangements. Above all, the quasi- 
colonial status of Okinawa, where the Japa- 
nese Government's writ does not run, is 
daily becoming harder and harder to defend. 
Sensible adjustments are going to have to be, 
and ought to be, made in the base- 
agreements. 

But in the present circumstances, there is 
time and room for maneuver to make these 
adjustments, about which our very able Am- 
bassador, Edwin O. Reischauer, is already 
conducting a dialog with Washington. And 
in the very different circumstances that 
would have been created by U.S. acceptance 
of the paper tiger role in Vietnam, there 
would have been neither time nor room for 
maneuver. 

After such a demonstration of American 
unreliability, the Japanese would surely 
have been driven to see to their own defense, 
without further reliance on U.S. strength. 
The American base agreements, instead of 
being sensibly adjusted, would soon have 
been torn up and thrown in our faces. De- 
feat in Vietnam would in fact have cost us 
the bases. Such, at any rate, is the unani- 
mous judgment of those closest to the prob- 
lem, who are by no means illiberal or hard- 
nosed men. Maybe that phrase, “losing 


friends in Asia,” requires a little furth 
definition. = 


ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN HANSEN oF Iowa 


The problem in Vietnam is a complex one 
as we all have repeatedly been told. Viet- 
nam is somewhat like marriage. It was 
to get into, and it ls hard to get out of. We 
have so many emotional arguments going 
both for a stronger position in Vietnam and 
for an immediate withdrawal that it is some- 
times difficult to take a long, hard, look at the 
situation there. Let us try to do this. 

First of all, it should be clearly under- 
stood that part of the problem in the United 
States in accepting this position has to do 
with our changing role of leadership over the 
past 40 years. Our acceptance of responsi- 
bility in world politics has grown to the 
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place where we now have almost completely 
replaced Great Britain as the leader of the 
free world. We are called upon to do what 
the British did prior to 1900. She was some- 
what the world police force. Scandinavian 
seamen could rove the fishing waters in the 
North Atlantic because they knew the Brit- 
ish Navy would protect them if any difficulty 
arose. We, in the United States, now fulfill 
this same role for many small nations. This 
may not be as we would prefer, but at the 
moment, we have no real alternative but to 
accept our obligation as a Nation to main- 
tain peace and order and to develop a politi- 
cal and economic climate where people can 
work and live as they wish under a Demo- 
cratic system. 

One criticism has been that the Vietna- 
mese themselves cannot and do not fight. 
This is simply not true. This is a tough 
war, and the Vietnamese are a tough people 
to have stood up under it and to be holding 
their heads above water after 20 years of vio- 
lence and uncertainty. 

To see the situation in true perspective, 
take, for example, one fact alone—that in 
the first 8 months of 1964 the Vietcong as- 
sassinated more than 400 local officials and 
kidnaped another 700, Now try to project 
what an equivalent amount of gangsterism 
would do to government performance in this 
country. Then attempt to project that ef- 
fect, in turn, into the situation in a country 
such as South Vietnam which is just learn- 
ing the art of self-government. 

This procedure has been a continuation of 
the policy of the Communists, to weaken the 
country by reducing the number of trained 
administrators. 

The Vietnamese military forces continue 
to fight well. Our own military men con- 
sider most of them as tough and brave as 
any in the world. Though there have been 
military reverses, there have also been vic- 
tories—which sometimes do not make head- 
lines. 

Living conditions in the south are superior 
to those in the north. There has been a 
continued flow, or flight, of people from 
North Vietnam since the Communist take- 
over—to the south. There is no like move- 
ment to the north. 

This shows that the Vietnamese people are 
not voting with their feet or their hearts for 
communism. 

The campaign that is going on is some- 
times referred to as a civil war. But this 
is a misnomer. If this were a true civil war, 
let me ask why then have not the majority 
of the Buddhist and Catholic leaders and 
their people joined this Communist cause? 
Discontent, there may have been—and local 
recruiting by the Vietcong, largely through 
intimidation, has taken place. This whole 
campaign, however, would never have been 
possible without the direction, personnel, 
key material, and total support coming from 
the north. Nor would it have been possible 
either, without the strong moral support 
and key material, when needed, provided 
by Peiping and, up to 1962 at least, by the 
Soviet Union. Thousands of highly trained 
men coming from the north, along with the 
crucial items of equipment and munitions, 
have been from the start the mainspring of 
the Vietcong insurgency. This has been all 
along a Communist subversive aggression, 
in total violation of the Geneva accords as 
well as general principles of international 
behavior. 

Indeed the true nature of the struggle has 
been publicly stated many times by Hanoi 
itself, beginning with a 1960 Communist 
Party conference in North Vietnam which 
declared the policy of—as they put it—“lib- 
erating” the south. In February, President 
Johnson gave the anti-Communist war in 
Vietnam a new dimension. The significance 
of his action is both military and political. 

By ordering American warplanes to attack 
targets in North Vietnam, Mr. Johnson de- 
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stroyed any illusion that the Hanoi regime 
enjoyed a “privileged sanctuary” from which 
to continue to supply leadership and ma- 
terial for the Vietcong attacking American 
and South Vietnemese forces below the 17th 
parallel. 

When he acquiesced In the decision to let 
South Vietnam’s own air force join in the 
retaliatory strikes, he gave a much needed 
boost in morale to the military forces of that 
country, which were so long at the mercy of 
hit-and-run guerrilla tactics difficult to 
counter. 

The immediate effect in the United States 
of the President’s decision to retaliate 
against North Vietnam for the actions of its 
agents in South Vietnam was to lessen criti- 
cism from both ends of the spectrum. 

Those who had been demanding more de- 
cisive action were pleased, although the 
limited retaliatory responses did not satisfy 
those who would like an all-out assault on 
Hanoi and even Red China. But it appre- 
clably diminished the clamor of those critics 
who had felt the United States was turning 
the other cheek too often. 

At the other extreme, Mr. Johnson's de- 
cision to demonstrate that the United States 
is not a “paper tiger“ halted mounting 
speculation both in this country and abroad 
that Washington was inclined toward some 
sort of international negotiation which 
would lead to “neutralization of South Viet- 
nam." This speculative trend had to be 
stopped before it sapped the will of the 
Americans and their South Vietnamese al- 
lies to continue the struggle. 

Having had one unfortunate experience in 
negotiating a “neutralization” deal—the 
1962 agreement of Laos—the United States 
wanted nothing like that at this point in the 
southeast Asian conflict. 

It might be well at this point to recall 
what happened after the 1954 agreement 
when the south fulfilled its commitment to 
disarm—a circumstance which did not take 
place in the north. Recently McGeorge 
Bundy said that all wars eventually end by 
negotiation. 

But wiser men than Bundy learned and 
said long ago that a nation never wins at 
the conference table anything that it was 
not prepared to win by force of arms on the 
battlefield if it had to. We suspect that 
President Johnson knows this. 

When we analyze the Vietnamese situation 
as it prevails, we must not fall to take into 
account the Communist activities in That- 
land which completely belle the assertion 
that they are only Interested in liberation 
of peace-loving people from oppressors and 
are fostering a program of nationalism 
among the emerging nations. If there is 
any nation that has become a national state 
and whose people are peace loving and which 
has been living in peace with its neighbors, 
it is that of the Thal. Yet this country 
must operate almost in a state of war to 
prevent and halt Communist efforts to in- 
sidiously subject their land. 

Thus we see that based on their own 
rationalization, the Communists have abso- 
lutely no business in Thailand. 

As to the basic alternatives, so long as 
South Vietnam is ready to carry on the fight, 
withdrawal is unthinkable. A negotiation 
that produced a return to the essentials of 
the 1954 accord and thus an independent 
and secure South Vietnam would of course 
be an answer, indeed the answer. But nego- 
tiation would hardly be promising that ad- 
mitted communism to South Vietnam—that 
did not control the Hanol regime—that ex- 
posed South Vietnam, and perhaps other 
countries in the area, to renewed Communist 
aggression at will, with only nebulous or re- 
mote guarantees—this sort of negotiation is 
likewise unthinkable. 

As for enlarging our own actions, we can- 
not speak surely about the future, for the 
aggressors themselves share the responsibili- 
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ties for such eventualities. We have shown, 
in our reaction to North Vietnam's attacks 
against us in the Gulf of Tonkin and else- 
where, that we can act, and North Vietnam 
knows this and must know its own weak- 
nesses. 

The root of the problem ts in South Viet- 
nam. We must persist in our efforts there, 
with patience rather than petulance, cool- 

ness rather than recklessness, and with a 
continuing ability to separate the real from 
the merely wished-for. 

As a great power, we are now and will con- 
tinue to find ourselves in situations where 
We simply do not have easy cholces, where 
there simply are not immediate or ideal 
solutions available. We cannot then allow 
ourselves to yield to frustration, but must 
Stick to the job, doing all we can and doing 
it better. 

The national interests that have brought 
us into the Vietnam struggle are valid, and 
they do not become less so just because the 
going gets rough, and the end is not yet in 
sight. President Johnson sald in his state 
of the Union message, “Our goal is peace in 
Southeast Asia. That will come only when 
aggressors leave their neighbors in peace. 
What is at stake is the cause of freedom, and 
in that cause, America will never be found 


Wanting.” 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be print- 
€d in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial in the Washington Star, of Tues- 
day, October 19, 1965, entitled “The 
Book,” which is recognition of National 
Bible Week, the third week of October. 
This is one of the most beautifully writ- 
ten summaries of what the Bible means 
to all of us that it has been my pleasure 
and privilege to read. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Book 

Tt isn't a book at all, really; it's a col- 
lection of books and it tells a rambling, dis- 
jointed story that begins with Middle East- 
ern m on how the world was made 
&nd ends in late Greek poetry on how it shall 
be saved. 

From the creation and the fall, we whirl 
through the early generations of man, the 
famous ‘‘begats,” to the catastrophes of Lot 
and Nosh and God's bow set in the clouds as 
& sign of peace. Then Abraham comes out 
of Ur and all before seems prelude. Pacts 
With God are mnde and renewed. Problems 
of marringe and inheritance are solved in 
Strange ways. The patriarchs consistently 
show s wry humor in their dealings with 
God and with them. He often speaks in 
sublime irony, both sides thus completely 
different from the slave-master religious re- 
lationship common to the time. 

Jacob becomes Israel, the people of God, 
and his son, Joseph, rules in Egypt, a light 
to the gentiles. Abruptly, darkness falls on 
Egypt and out of it rises a new leader, Moses, 
Who fashions a new people of God out of 
slaves and leads them fitfully and rebel- 
ously toward the Promised Land. Battles 
follow and civil wars and the rearing of a 
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throne in Israel, whereon finally sits David 
the King, shepherd, hero, warrior and cor- 
rupt, ruler, yet a poet of piercing sweet 
power, whose songs still solace and lift up 
the heart of man. 

The corruption of power, which began with 
Saul, continues through the kings, splits the 
kingdom, leads the people into captivity be- 
side the waters of Babylon. 

Now the jumbled, crowded story begins to 
shift as if to another key, that of prophecy. 
From this point on, in good times or bad, and 
there are more bad than good, the spirit of 
the people of God is found no more in kings 
but in the lonely, insistent outraged, mourn- 
ing voices of God’s prophets. The voice is 
one of increasing ethical precision in a call to 
the people to return to God's ways. 

Throughout all this long tale there have 
been interludes of great human pathos and 
love: Ruth amid the alien corn, Susannah 
and the elders, the trials of Job, the song 
which is Solomon's. 

For the Christian render, the New Testa- 
ment is another change in key, the grand 
climax of the elaborate story, in which all 
the major themes of the past—the fashion- 
ing and preservation of the people of God, 
the building of His city, the understanding 
of His law, the human notes of pathos and 
tragedy—all these are brought to resolution 
in the birth, teachings, death, and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus of Nazareth, the Messiah. 

At the end, the thousands of people and 
events reveal their substantial unity and a 
dynamic, directed movement through time 
toward God and eternity. 

Jews or Christians, or vaguely agnostic sur- 
vivors of those faiths, we are indeed people 
of the Book. It has formed us, our minds, 
our ways, our laws, and institutions. This 
third week of October is National Bible Week. 
There can be no observance more fitting and 
more rewarding than to open and read the 
Holy Book. - 


Veterans Organizations Support Investi- 
gation of Finance Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
heartened by the support that the na- 
tional veterans organizations are giving 
to the Honorable Wricut PATMAN, the 
distinguished 


Subcommittee, which has been investi- 
gating loan-shark finance companies. 

The Italian American War Veterans of 
the United States has already passed a 
resolution supporting the efforts of 
Chairman Parman and the other mem- 
bers of the Domestic Finance Subcom- 
mittee. 

I am now pleased to inform my col- 
leagues that the Jewish War Veterans of 
the US. A., at their recent national con- 
vention, also passed a resolution support- 
ing the subcommittee’s efforts and urging 
that the Defense Department place off 
limits these unscrupulous loan com- 
panies which specialize in loans to serv- 
icemen. 

The news release from the Jewish War 
Veterans about this resolution follows: 
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Wasuincton.—Efforts of Chairman Wricst 
Patman of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency to expose and combat the ex- 
ploitation of U.S. military personnel by un- 
scrupulous loan companies haye been com- 
mended by National Commander Milton A. 
Waldor of the Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. Waldor, of Newark, N.J., called the at- 
tention of Chairman Parman, Democrat, of 
Texas, to a resolution on the subject adopted 
by JWV at its recent national convention. 
Mr. Waldor said that Representative Par- 
MAN'S investigation and hearings comple- 
mented the objectives sought by his organi- 
zation, 

The JWV resolution noted that American 
soldiers and sallors pay an estimated $50 mil- 
lion a year in exorbitant interest and excess 

on consumer credit. Aiming at mill- 
tary patronage, loan companies have hired 
former high-ranking military officers to serve 
as officers of the firms, giving enlisted men a 
false sense of confidence. 

In the opinion of JWV the exploitation of 
servicemen “is bound to effect their per- 
formance in the line of duty.” 

National Commander Waldor hailed new 
Department of Defense directives aimed at 
achieving more ethical practices by busi- 
nesses catering to military personnel. ‘This 
response to the disclosures made by Chair- 
man PATMAN's committee is in consonance 
with JWV recommendations as enacted by 
resolution of our national convention.” 

During last month's national convention 
the JWV went on record in support of De- 
partment of Defense tion with the 
Domestic Finance Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency 
in exposing the sharp practices of a number 
of loan companies specializing in loans to 
armed services personnel. At that time the 
MV convention urged that such companies 
be placed “off limits.” 

The Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America is the oldest. active war 
veterans organization in the country. 


The Artist and His Studies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the dean 
of the College of Fine Arts at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Dr. Norman O. 
Rice, has recently written an illuminat- 
ing article, The Artist and His Studies,” 
which appeared in the September 15 is- 
sue of the Carnegie Tech Tartan. This 
article is especially pertinent in the 
light of the recent enactment into law 
of the National Foundation for the Arts 
and Humanities Act of 1965. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. i 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: f | 

Tse Artist AND His STUDIES { 

(By Dr. Norman O. Rice, dean of the College 
of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 

nology, Pittsburgh, Pa) 

A “fine arts student“ ts scarcely a type | 
that can be pinned down by generalities, į 
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The arts themselves differ from each other 
and attract different kinds of people. In the 
end we have everything from pragmatists to 
poets, with a range of characteristics in be- 
tween that would astonish most people. 

Some of the arts require tremendous physi- 
cal control, others do not. Sometimes the 
control is one of narrow tolerances, as in 
the fingering of a violin or the delineation 
of an exact shape; sometimes it is perhaps no 
less precise but involves the whole body, as 
in tumbling around the stage. The mental 
controls have to be there, too. These are 
built up very systematically in all of the 
arts, starting with quite simple ideas and de- 
veloping elaboration to the point at which 
reaction becomes instinctive. If one has to 
think about the mechanics of drawing he 
does not draw, if one is preoccupied with the 
techniques of acting he doesn’t act. Stu- 
dents are bound to have deep concern for the 
craft they are learning, but in my judgment 
the craft is perhaps the least part of their 
problem. Craft must be mastered and ac- 
cessible, but the arts begin by an 
adequate base in craftsmanship, adequate, 
that is, for whatever expression has to be 
made, If the expressive urge is there, the 
means for turning it into art will generally be 
found. 

MORE THAN CRAFT LEARNING 

The problem of the school then is not to 
bear down on craft training exclusively for 
4 college years. The kind of digital dex- 
terity that musicians and draftsmen need 
goes on and on and must be encouraged and 
practiced and developed to whatever strength 
the artist needs. The same can be said of 
voice controls as they are practiced by sing- 
ers and actors. The projection of a tone is 
important just as the projection of a word 
may be. If education in the arts ended at 
teaching these things, our task would be 
much less complex and much duller. As it 
is, we begin in each of our programs with 
the business of mastering adequate tech- 
niques. The departments approach this 
problem differently—each in its own way. 
In general, then, all fine arts programs build 
on the assumption of adequate techniques 
with ultimate emphasis on the adequate ex- 
pression of ideas, stress on expressive capa- 
bility increasing as a student matures. 

EDUCATION IN THE SCIENCES 


The educational process in the arts is one 
of indirection, suggestion, intimation, stimu- 
lation, speculation, demonstration, critical 
evaluation and then usually recapitulation 
and a new beginning. In my observation, 
everything that an artist knows he can even- 
tually use. But learning in the arts is con- 
siderably more than assembling facts. Of 
course, artists need to know something about 
history and about the great ideas of man- 
kind. Of course, artists should understand 
the sciences and the political systems of the 
world, and, of course, an artist should know 
all of the best literature in his own fleld and 
the best that has been written and said in 
all related fields. The humanities are ex- 
tremely important to us if they are humanely 
taught, just as the sciences are important to 
us if they are taught with some recognition 
of the artist’s particular kind of sensitivity 
and response. The world has placed, in re- 
cent years, a high premium on the capacity 
to deal knowledgeably with verbal and 
mathematical symbols and it has tended to 
ignore the fact that ideas can be communi- 
cated with great force and clarity through 
other kinds of symbols—through structure, 
through gesture, through the ordering of 
sights and sounds among which creative peo- 
ple of some varities feel most at home. 

CIRCUMVENTING OBSOLESCENCE 


There is nothing magical about 4 years as 
an educational term for anyone and I sup- 
pose 4 years is never enough time to give an 
artist to learn his trade. We talk a good 
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deal on this campus about preparing stu- 
dents to circumvent the pull toward obso- 
lescence. We do not have, in fine arts, quite 
the same problems that are found elsewhere, 
but I think we can say that the College of 
Fine Arts tries to do precisely this for the 
people it touches. The obsolescence we face, 
as I have indicated, Is of a different kind. A 
good new idea in architecture does not make 
obsolete a good old idea. It is pointless, 
however, to go on simply reproducing old 
ideas or forms or encouraging their repro- 
duction in a school. 

Artists, that is to say creative and imagi- 
native people, must learn how to make out 
of all the impingements in their lives a syn- 
thesis resulting in an overt statement, one 
of fresh interpretation or of new import. 
“Heard melodies are sweet but those un- 
heard are sweeter” is hardly the analysis 
of a musician; it is a poetic verbal image 
based on still another visual image. A 
musician needs to hear the melody to judge 
its “sweetness” and unless he can create it 
according to his standards he has no func- 
tion. We can proceed through all the arts 
and find parallels. A design which is de- 
scribed in words does not exist for the 
architect, the potter, the painter, the play- 
wright, the printer—they can imagine all 
they choose but ultimately they have to 
produce. It is only by making external 
whatever ideas have been generated that the 
artist's ideas can be Judged. 


FINE ARTS CURRICULUM 


With all of the preamble, what can I say 
about the curriculum in the college? I can 
describe it in fairly succinct terms. Archi- 
tecture has 5 years and the other depart- 
ments have 4 years; into these time limits 
(which as I have suggested are purely arbi- 
trary and which may not be at all realistic 
for thelr purpose) we have developed pro- 
grams which vary from department to de- 
partment and even between options in the 
same department. About 25 percent of the 
total credit required in the college is in the 
general area of the humanities. 

Some years ago the faculties of this college, 
working with humanities and social sciences, 
developed two basic courses. The first year 
we provide a combination writing and read- 
ing course, which we call thought and ex- 
pression; In the second year we require a sur- 
vey of man’s cultural history (that Is to say 
history with emphasis on man’s cultural 
achievement rather than on his military, 
political or economic mutations). This 
course Is called History of Arts and Civulza- 
tion. It is possible for scholars to be scorn- 
ful of both of these courses because they at- 
tempt far too much in the time we give 
them. They are intensive, they require a 
great deal of reading and writing and they 
are taught with varying levels of success by 
various members of the faculty who have at- 
tempted them over the years. In spite of 
their limitations, they do stimulate a desire 
in many students to read more widely and 
they provide a base for intelligent reading. 
In the 10 years I have been on the campus 
there have been many changes in both of 
these courses. The English and history de- 
partments have worked hard and helpfully 
with our own faculties in the hope of max- 
imizing their interest and effectiveness. Al- 
though these courses are taken by all fine 
arts students, I am not sure that they are 
necessarily ideal for all students in the col- 
lege. For various reasons it is simpler to 
mandate these two courses than to give be- 
ginning students a wide option, as many 
more complex and diversified universities 
have done. In general, I believe ours are 
good courses for our people; if I did not 
think they were good college level courses 
for anyone, I would not judge them to be 
good enough for the College of Fine Arts. 
It follows that we would be inconsistent 
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were we to deny the privilege of taking these 
courses to anyone on campus. 


CAN OTHERS BENEFIT? 


Within the college we are integrated to the 
degree that schedules will permit. We do 
not exclude architects from sections which 
are basically for music students, and 80 on. 
The long laboratory hours required in the 
college make scheduling for mixed groups 
extremely difficult. Because of our own 
scheduling problem, the pattern of classes 
designed for fine arts is apt to be unpopu- 
lar elsewhere on the campus and this is one 
partical situation, I suppose, which keeps 
us from enrolling students from other col- 
leges in these courses. There is nothing 
mystical in thought and expression or history 
of arts and civilization, however, that in it- 
self makes either course more or less valuable 
than another course in the same field. I 
happen to agree that cultural history for 
people in the arts has more meaning and ex- 
cites more interest and response than does 
political history. To a historian who is dif- 
ferently oriented, this may seem incompre- 
hensible but for many people man’s cultural 
achievements can be as significant as his ex- 
changes of power. Because man leaves be- 
hind him artifacts that can be looked at and 
evaluated, his record in cultural terms is 
quite clear: it does not depend on a phrase or 
value judgment seen through an overlay of 
many years. 


Most students in the college take a psy- 
chology course in the third year and there- 
after they are free to spend their elective 
time on anything that presents itself. A 
year or two ago I made a survey of the kinds 
of courses that art students get into at jun- 
tor and senior levels. The range is surpris- 
ingly wide, and the number of students mov- 
ing into areas of mathematics, science, lan- 
guages, humanities and the arts other than 
their own, surprisingly great. Artists are, 
after all, people—sometimes, if they are good 
artists, people with perceptions heightened 
by experience and possessing a vast curiosity 
about everything that goes on. 

We do not, of course, achieve this high 
state of receptivity with every student. No 
art school does. We have our full share of 
good people, however, and in my view we are 
one of the more highly favored schools in 
this I have lived among student 
and faculty artists through all of my days, 
and I assure you they are as diverse, as sub- 
ject to period of exaltation and exhaustion, 
as keenly concerned about the world as it is 
or as it could be, as anxious to assist others, 
as full of frailty and nobility, as prone to the 
ordinary and the exotic as any other group 
you can imagine. 

THE OVERPPROJECTORS 


Art students tend to respond externally to 
the Ideas they are trying to absorb internally. 
Thus drama students who are learning how 
to project, sometimes overproject in the pres- 
ence of others. I suppose this is disturbing 
to the underprojectors around them. In the 
interest of international good will and un- 
derstanding, however, I suggest that we could 
practice on this campus a bit of tolerance 
toward those whose ideas are not like our 
own, and this applies to the painters who 
look at the actors, the actors who look at the 
musicians, the musicians who look at the 
architects, and all of the engineers, scientists, 
and humanitarians who regard the College of 
Fine Arts and its inhabitants. Some of the 
most luxuriant beards a few years ago were 
being worn (I think) by electrical engineers, 
though the College of Fine Arts got the 
credit for them. College years are expressive 
years and a time when young artists (and 
others) are rapidly growing in their aware- 
ness of all the possibilities the world holds 
for them. It neither shocks nor surprises me 
when the evidence of this phenomenon is 
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Overstated and thus badly presented to the 
public view. Eventually, a good artist learns 
restraint as well as expression. He learns to 
develop his tndividuality in terms of his work 
rather than his person. 
Stages it is hard to learn everything at once, 
and I guess I, for one, would rather see an 
overstatement of personality than a flaccid 
kind of conformity. 


Manpower Development and Training Act 
in the State of Texas 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1965 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 30 I spoke out on the floor of 
this House to protest the failure of the 
State of Texas to properly implement the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act in Texas. This constructive and 
highly successful program was designed 
to equip unemployed men and women 
with the skills they must have to find 
employment. The success of the pro- 
gram is demonstrated by the fact that 
cumulative data through June 30, 1965, 
indicates that 74 percent of those per- 
sons trained under the program 
throughout the Nation have been placed 
in jobs. Clearly this is a program which 
should be supported, expanded and fully 
implemented. 

In the State of Texas, I am sorry to 
Say, the manpower training program is 
not being properly or fully implemented. 
In fact, State officials responsible for the 
operation of the program in Texas are 
today wilfully violating the intent of 
Congress in passing the act and the Fed- 
eral policy. Specifically, noncompliance 
with Federal policy consists in the total 
exclusion of all private business and 
training schools from participation in 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act programs, Contrary to the plain 
language of the act, and particularly the 
amendment to the act passed this year, 
Texas State officials have taken the po- 
sition that the public schools shall have 
& monopoly in the field of manpower 
training and that the private business 
and training schools, who are in the tax- 
Paying sector of the economy, shall be 
excluded. This situation is well docu- 
mented and I have been complaining 
about it and bringing it to the attention 
of the appropriate Federal and State 
officials for more than 5 months. 

Some time ago I received a letter from 
the U.S. Office of Education, in response 
to an inquiry I made, stating that: 

Responsible State officials are now giving 
active consideration to the involvement of 
Private schools in manpower training. 


I was gratified to learn that after al- 
most 3 years from the time the act was 
first passed that the State of Texas was 
now giving consideration to proper im- 
plementation of the act. But I served 
Notice on the Office of Education as well 
&s the State agencies involved that I 
would not be satisfied until private 


At the beginning 
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schools in Texas were in fact given an op- 
portunity to contribute to the program. 

Today, I am pleased to report that 
after additional inquiries, the Office of 
Education has informed me that it has 
notified all the States that Federal ap- 
proval and funding of projects will be 


withheld where the State refuses to per- 


mit private business and training schools 
to participate in Manpower Development 
and Training Act programs. It should be 
noted that Manpower Development and 
Training Act is funded 100 percent with 
Federal funds. This fact should be 
marked with more than passing interest 
by all the Federal and State officials 
concerned with the program. 

I have also been informed that a meet- 
ing has been scheduled by Texas State 
officials with the private school com- 
munity at Austin, Tex., on November 2, 
to resolve the question of utilization of 
private schools in the manpower pro- 


gram. 

It should be remembered that the act 
was amended this year for the specific 
purpose of establishing guidelines for the 
States to follow in determining whether 
to use public or private schools, and to 
further encourage the use of private 
schools where they can provide equip- 
ment and training not available in public 
schools, or where at comparable cost 
they can provide substantially equivalent 
training, or an expanded use of the indi- 
vidual referral method, or aid in reduc- 
ing more quickly unemployment or cur- 
rent and prospective manpower short- 
ages. 

State and Federal officials throughout 
the Nation, not only in Texas, should take 
cognizance of these guidelines. This is 
no time to smother our manpower pro- 
gram under clouds of regulations inter- 

with narrow vision. It is my hope 
that the letter being circulated by the 

Office of Education will serve to invigo- 

rate the manpower program and to en- 

courage State officials to make full use of 
it. 

With unanimous consent I am insert- 
ing in the Recorp a copy of the circular 
letter of the U.S. Office of Education, 
dated October 14, 1965. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, Epu- 
CATION, AND WELFARE, OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION, 

Washington, D.C., October 14, 1965. 

C.L. 4093. 

Sent to: State directors of vocational educa- 
tion. 

Sent by: Walter M. Arnold, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Vocational and Technical 
Education. 

Subject: Use of private educational or train- 
ing institutions for manpower training. 

Statutory provisions and congressional in- 
tent: Section 231 of the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act as amended provides 
that State agencies shall pro- 
vide * * * training through public educa- 
tional agencies or institutions or through 
arrangements with private educational or 
training institutions where such private in- 
stitutions can provide equipment or services 
not available in public institutions, particu- 
larly for training in technical and subpro- 
fessional occupations, or where such institu- 
tions can, at comparable cost, (1) provide 
substantially equivalent training, or (2) 
make possible an expanded use of the indi- 
vidual referral method, or (3) aid in reducing 
more quickly unemployment or current and 
prospective manpower shortages.” 
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Senate Report No. 123 contains the follow- 
ing explanation of this action: The commit- 
tee adopted an amendment forth 
specific guidelines for the States to follow in 
determining whether to use public or pri- 
vate facilities for institutional training. The 
committee feels that the present 
ment that private facilities can only be used 
if they make possible reduced Federal ex- 
penditures is too restrictive and tends to dis- 
courage the States use of private institutions 
where existing private facilities might have 
advantages over public facilities, Specifi- 
cally, private institutions may have equip- 
ment or services not available in public fa- 
cilities. Furthermore, training of individuals 
may be facilitated where a particular train- 
ing course is available at a private school.” 

House Report No. 170 states: “Congress, 
when it passed the act in 1962, intended that 
the facilities of properly qualified, private 
training institutions could be used for Man- 
power Development and Training Act train- 
ing. In 1963, Congress reemphasized its de- 
sire to have private institutions participate 
in the program by specifically amending the 
act to authorize the State vocational educa- 
tion agencies to contract for training with 
such institutions where they ‘can provide 
substantially equivalent training with re- 
duced Federal expenditures.’ 

“Hearings on this bill indicated that pri- 
vate training institutions have so far played 
a small but valuable role in the Manpower 
Development and Training Act program. 
These institutions can be especially helpful 
in achieving the purposes of the in 
certain situations. One of these situations 
arises when private institutions possess more 
modern equipment and facilities than public 
training institutions. Another exists when 
a private institution can readily absorb into 
one of its ongoing programs an individually 
referred Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act trainee, or a small group of Manpower 
Development and Training Act trainees, and 
thus prevent these approved trainees from 
waiting until a specific new Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act project can be 
gotten underway in a public institution. An 
additional case is found when the capacity 
of public vocational schools and other public 
institutions in an area becomes too fully 
utilized to allow them to take on the desired 
number of Manpower Development and 
Training Act trainees. * * In certain 
States, however, legal or other barriers may 
prevent a State’s contributing (after June 
30, 1966) the required 10 percent of training 
costs to a Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act project assigned to a private insti- 
tution. In view of this situation, the com- 
mittee has acted to authorize full Federal 
financing, where necessary, of training proj- 
ects that can best be carried on in private 
institutions.” 

Project development and approval proce- 
dures: To insure that the intent of the Con- 
gress is complied with Office of Education 
regional Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act representatives may not approve 
projects unless the project application con- 
tains a statement signed by the State direc- 
tor of vocational education, or his authorized 
representative, documenting: (1) the names 
of private training institutions or agencies 
contacted to provide training; (2) that when 
the State agency proposes to award the train- 
ing project to a private agency or institu- 
tion, it is because of a finding that such in- 
stitution can provide equipment or services 
that are not available in public institutions, 
1 for training in technical and 

ibprofessional occupations, or that such in- 
. — or agency can, at comparable or 
reduced cost, (a) provide substantially 


1 Training cost comparisons of public and 
private agencies or institutions considered 
shall be documented in terms of cost per 
trainee hour of instruction as well as total 
project costs. 
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equivalent training or, (b) make possible ex- 
panded use of individual referral procedures 
or, (c) ald in reducing more quickly unem- 
ployment or current and prospective man- 
power shortages. 

This statement is to be inserted in each 
project file presented for final review and 
funding immediately before the training 
plan (Form OEF-4014). 

General or blanket certification to the ef- 
fect that alternate facilities were considered 
in the selection of the training facility will 
no longer be accepted as meeting the re- 
quirement of article U- of the agreement. 

This procedure is to become effective im- 
mediately. 

Copy of circular letter sent to chief State 
school officers, 


Report of the New Hampshire State 
Regent, Daughters of the American 
Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, I was leafing through a copy of 
the proceedings of the Seventy-fourth 
Continental Congress of the National So- 
ciety, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. I read the report of Mrs. Charles 
E. Lynde, the New Hampshire State 
regent with great interest. 

The 34 chapters of the DAR in New 
Hampshire have compiled an excellent 
record of activities over the past year. 
Their report indicates the falsity of a 
fallacy which many people have—that 
the DAR does little except inculcate the 
less desirable habits of ancestor worship. 

The report of the New Hampshire ac- 
tivities of the DAR show that, in fact, 
this organization has performed a sub- 
stantial amount of constructive, helpful 
public service. In New Hampshire, the 
DAR chapters have been a shining ex- 
ample of community thoughtfulness, 
good citizenship, and loyal patriotism. 

Mr. President, as a Senator from New 
Hampshire I take great pride in the ac- 
complishments of this organization. In 
order that the readers of the Recorp may 
understand my pride, I ask unanimous 
consent that the report of the New 
Hampshire State regent of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution may be 
printed in the Appendix to the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Report oF New HAMPSHIRE STATE REGENT 

Once more the 1.725 members of 34 chap- 
ters in New Hampshire have made possible 
this final splendid report. 

Highlights of the year include a net gain 
in membership for the first time in years; 
first State suction a tremendous success; 
library expansion pledge paid-up, plus; an 
enormous U.S.A. flag and a replica of first 
“no stamp, no tax” flag presented to famous 
“Strawbery Banke" restoration at Ports- 
mouth; first NHSDAR Ancestor Directory 
compiled and published. 

American Heritage: Very popular commit- 
tee. Chapters continue to participate in 
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town bicentennials; more cooperation with 
local historical societies, libraries, and 
schools; set of Wedding Band china given 
local art institute; film-strip of Currier & 
Ives prints shown; window display of Amer- 
ican craft work; one chapter read American 
poem of prose passage at meetings. 

American History Month: Proclamation by 
Governor and fiye mayors; resolution intror 
duced in State legislature to observe this 
month in every February; increased partici- 
pation in American History essay contest; 
587 pupils from 52 schools; medals awarded 
at State and chapter levels; posters and 
stickers widely used; month observed in 
school assemblies; spot announcements on 
seven radio stations; window and other dis- 
plays; 1,305 inches publicity in stories and 
pictures. 

American Indians: Over 200 pounds cloth- 
ing, beads, jewelry matled; programs: slides 
of St. Marys, Bacone, Indian pottery of 
Southwest States, talk on Choctaw Indians, 
Indian songs, an original poem. Contribu- 
tions totaled $152, plus money for filing 
cabinets at St. Marys. State chairman gave 
Indian doll to chapter doing the most. 

American music: National Anthem and 
America sung at meetings. Some chapters 
had entire musical programs, especially at 
Christmas; audience-participation programs 
popular; young peoples programs en- 
couraged. 


Americanism and DAR Manual for Citi- 
zenship: Citizen, U.S. A., given, loaned, to 
radio stations and schools and well-received; 
7 chapters attended naturalization courts, 
held receptions for new citizens and gave 
welcome cards; 1,000 inches publicity with 
photos; 201 manuals and 128 flag codes 
given; 25 books or magazines to promote 
Americanism placed in libraries and schools; 
$137.75 spent on this program; $82.70 for 
manuals. 

Children of the American Revolution: 6 
societies, 62 members, 2 girls transferred 
into DAR. The senior national president is 
from New Hampshire; 8 national promoters, 
4 State boosters; 25 percent of CAR families 
have CAR magazines; 12 DAR members; 
12,000 coupons mailed; 4 CAR’s attended 
national convention; Constitution Week 
jointly observed with DAR and SAR, presi- 
dent general of latter was speaker; $148 con- 
tributed. 

Conservation: 10 chapters uscd slides or 
films; 125 trees and 2,050 seedlings planted; 
28 chapters reported feeding birds; aid of 
town selectmen enlisted to save trees on a 
common; material distributed to libraries, 
schools, Scouts and members of CAR. 

Constitution Week: 10th annual] banquet 
with CAR and SAR, hosted by latter; 
speaker, president general of NSSAR; Gov- 
ernor and three mayor signed proclamation; 
spot announcements and radio programs 
used; the New Hampshire educational TV 
station gave special program; displays in 
windows and libraries; special programs in 
schools; State chairman wrote several ar- 
ticles for newspapers. 

DAR good citizens: 64 girls participated in 
annual pilgrimage to State capital; top 10 
personally interviewed by judges, first place 
winner and 2 runnerups were given U.S. 
bonds at State conference. 

DAR magazine: Increase of 89 subscrip- 
tions, 124 new; over 25 percent of member- 
ship subscribe; gift subscriptions given to 
schools; hospitals, and an Inn. One chapter 
gave to grade schools having American his- 
tory-essay winners, and to a guest speaker. 

DAR magazine advertising: More than 
tripled for a total of $1,305. 

DAR museum: $428 to friends, including 
1 sponsor, 1 life member; $56.13 to New 
Hampshire Children's Attic; new trans- 
parancies purchased for DAR 75th Jubilee 
Book. Gifts: Bennington pottery child's 
bank; early books; doll's clothes, and mate- 
rials; silk quilt for doll's bed; child's pin and 
chain; 28-inch doll, c. 1860. In commemo- 
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ration of 75th Diamond Jubilee we pur- 
chased for the museum a miniature doll's 
chair with original stencil, c. 1820. To 
Museum Reference Library: “Decorative 
Arts of New Hampshire” from Currier Gal- 
lery of Art, Manchester. 

DAR school: 8535 to six schools; several 
chapters had schools programs; good cloth- 
ing sent; books, gifts and money sent to 
Hillside at Christmas; 1 chapter annually 
gives scholarships to four schools; good repre- 
sentation from New Hampshire on DAR day 
at Hillside in Marlboro, Mass. 

Genealogical records: 7 chapters completed 
763 forms, including 63 supplemental 
sheets—a large Increase over last year. 

Honor roll: President general's citation, 2; 
banner award, 2; star award, 4; silver award, 
4; honorable mention, 3; total, 15. 

Junior membership: Total, 90; 25 percent 
of new members admitted were juniors; good 
publicity for outstanding State junior. 
Pages served at fall and spring conferences; 
1 Junior is chapter regent; 1, other officer; 
1, State chairman; 4, chapter committee 
chairmen; State directory compiled; success- 
ful first Junior bazaar at State conference; 28 
chapters contributed to Helen Pouch Memo- 
rial Scholarship Fund; Juniors of 1 chapter 
decorated large window for Constitution 
Week. 

Lineage research: 56 potential members 
were helped, resulting in membership for 31; 
volunteers in I chapter meet each month at 
library to help potentials, with good re- 
sults—the group idea is appealing. 

National defense: 19 chapters had entire 
program; 30 devoted 5-10 minutes each 
meeting; 27 discussed, 3 studied resolutions; 
7 gave material to schools, 9 to libraries, 21 
to interested individuals, $18 to Dollars for 
Defense; 2 disarmament kits to school de- 
baters. 

Membership: New members, 68; rein- 
stated, 3; transfers in, 8; deaths, 44; resigna- 
tions, 19; dropped, 4; transfers out, 6. Net 
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Public relations: 33 chapters sent 945 
items from 37 papers, DAR magazine, CAR 
magazine, 8 State DAR bulletins; New Hamp- 
shire articles with photos printed in DAR 
Magazine; total inches, 8.42614; radio and 
TV. 6% hours; 42 magazines given to public 
institutions or offices. 

Program: Excellent topics; many shared 
with nearby chapters; American Heritage 
popular; ever mindful of national theme; 
slide program with script, “Scenic and His- 
toric New Hampshire” presented to NSDAR. 

Student loan and scholarship: 6800 from 
auction was given to fund; $200 scholarship 
for gifted girl to St. Paul's School Advanced 
Studies program; 1 loan of $300 granted; re- 
payments, $455; 3 chapters contributed. 

The flag of the United States of America: 
25 chapters gave out 80 flag codes; 3 gave to 
naturalization courts; 4 flags given to Girl 
and Boy Scouts; 1 chapter placed its 48-star 
flag in local museum; 1 put flags around 
town square on Flag Day; flags are annually 
renewed on Revolutionary soldiers’ graves. 

Transportation; All chapters provide rides 
to meetings and State conferences; 3 went on 
pilgrimages; good attendance at Cathedral 
of Pines DAR service; good representation at 
DAR Day at Hillside School. 

Library: Library expansion pledge paid. 
and oversubscribed; 3 chairs purchased for 
library; 6 books of historic value given to 
local libraries and 2 to New Hampshire His- 
torical Society; 32 bound DAR magazines to 
a public library from 1 chapter; 3 chapters 
requested DAR magazine listing in Index of 
Periodical Literature; 28 subscriptions to 
DAR magnzines given to schools or Ubraries; 
all books on wanted list obtained; 13 chap- 
ters maintain bookshelves in libraries; Life 
Pictorial History of U.S.A. given 1 high school 
as published, 8 volumes to date. 

GERALDINE D. LYNDE, 
Mrs. Charles E. Lynde, 
State Regent, New Hampshire. 
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“I Regret That I Have But One Life To 
Give to My Country” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, at 
this particular time when we see con- 
tinued disrespectful demonstrations be- 
littling our Nation’s valiant efforts to 
halt communism in Asia, I would like 
to share with my colleagues a letter from 
what I believe is a typical American 
youth who has just completed his re- 
cruit training at the U.S. Naval Training 
Center at San Diego, Calif. 

This young sailor addressed his letter 
to Capt. Fletcher Hale, USN, center 
commander, U.S. Naval Training Center, 
San Diego, Calif., and his outlook on life 
was so well received at the center that 
it was thought worth sharing with other 
naval personnel and was published in 
the October 1 issue of the San Diego 
Dispatch, an excellent publication de- 
voted to the Navy, Marine, and Coast 
Guard community of San Diego. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the contents of the letter as a portion of 
my remarks: 

Dean CapraIn Hate, Sm: I guess I'm just 
one of thousands of young men who go 

recruit training here at San Diego. 
Although I have never met you, I would like 
to thank you and all the other officers who 
are responsible for making men out of young 
material just like me. 

I'm awful proud of myself and for what 
I have accomplished. Although I am one 
whom you have never heard of, I'm just as 
proud as anyone who has passed before me. 

No. I’m not an honorman or an outstand- 
ing recruit or an American Spirit Honor 
Medal winner, but in my heart I am just 
as proud as any of these men. We all can't 
be winners of awards or medals, can we? 1 
have a medal, sir, that no one can see, It's 
my pride and my satisfaction of knowing 
that I have done my best since the first 
day I entered the Navy. 

Sir, I am from a small town in Georgia 
called Rockmart. It's the kind of town that 
no one far off knows of, but, sir, I love my 
town, the people in it and everything about 
it. Sir, you should be there in autumn. 
Everything is red, gold, and yellow. The fresh 
streams and fields of clover are so beauti- 
Tul, and, sir, it's such a wonderful place to 
live. 

I’m sure there are lots of places in America 
like Rockmart, Ga., and people just as proud 
as me. If the day comes when I must lift 
my strength with my fellow comrades and 
fight to keep my country free, I am pre- 
pared to give my life in their defense. 

We always dream of things in the future 
and of having a home and a family. Next 
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Sunday I will be married, and someday I will 
have children who will grow up in a wonder- 


love democracy, and someday if they have to 
fight, I hope they will be as proud as their 
father. 

I will go to AB “A” School in Philadelphia 
the latter part of the month. I have always 
wanted to be an aircraft electrician, but I 
didn't get the school. I know the Navy can't 
always give us the school we want, but my 
desire is to serve the Navy anyway and any- 
where they need me. And if that day should 
come when I must give my life for all these 
things I love most, I am prepared to die in 
their defense. 

Yes, Captain Hale, I'm a very proud man, 
just one of thousands who pass under your 
command, but honored to have done so, My 
country comes first to me, sir, and with hon- 
or and respect I quote the words of Nathan 
Hale, “I regret that I have but one life to 
give to my country.” 

With respect and admiration, 

R. C. N. 


An Independent Interoceanic Canals 
Commission Imperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF BOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
gravest issues now before the Nation and 
the Congress is that of the interoceanic 
canal problem, especially as regards the 
Panama Canal. Over a period of years 
my distinguished colleague from Penn- 
Sylvania has given to the Nation in the 
form of major addresses in the Congress 
and informative statements the most 
comprehensive discussions of these mat- 
ters in our national history. In their 
course, he has repeatedly emphasized the 
imperative necessity for the creation on 
a broadly based and independent Inter- 
oceanic Canals Commission to make the 
necessary studies and recommendations. 

In this effort, various Members of this 
body from both sides of the aisle, includ- 
ing myself, haye joined with him in in- 
troducing bills to create such body. 
There have been included such distin- 
guished legislators as the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow], the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. ANDERSON], and 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. THOMP- 
son}. 

During the course of my own survey 
of the subject, I have been impressed by 
the magnitude of the information avail- 
able in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Much of this material is listed in con- 
venient form in an extensive bibliogra- 
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phy compiled by Representative CLARK 
W. TxHompson, former chairman of a 
special Subcommittee on the Operations 
of the Panama Canal, which was pub- 
lished in the Recor of September 2, 
1964, under the title of “Isthmian Canal 
Policy of the United States—Documen- 
tation, 1955-64.” 

During the present session there have 
been a number of important contribu- 
tions by Representative FLOOD, among 
them two major addresses: “Interocean- 
ic Canal Problem: Inquiry or Coverup?” 
in the Recorp of April 1, 1965, and a se- 
quel under the same title in the RECORD 
of July 29, 1965. 

A notable contribution to the growing 
literature on the canal question is a ma- 
jor article in the March 1965 issue of 
American Opinion by Harold Lord Var- 
ney, president of the Committee on Pan 
American Policy of New York, under the 
title of “Help! Save the Panama Canal.” 


Because of its forthright clarification, 
this paper should be read and studied 
by every Member of the Congress, re- 
sponsible officials of the executive de- 
partment, and all others concerned with 
interoceanic canal and Caribbean policy 
questions, especially users of the Panama 
Canal, who will have to pay tolls. Such 
consideration will show the necessity 
for an independent inquiry of the canal 
question not incumbered by lodgment 
within the limits of the conventional 
executive structure of our Government. 


The indicated article by Mr. Varney 
follows: 
HELP! SAVE THE PANAMA CANAL 


Once again, Americans are being reviled 
and penalized for standing up for American 
rights. Today, it is in Panama. 

As these words are written, 3,500 Ameri- 
cans and their families in the Canal Zone, 
many of them devoted veterans of lifelong 
careers on the canal, are being gagged, hu- 
miliated, and threatened by agents of their 
own Government. These Americans see the 
canal becoming another slice of the pie to be 
passed out to the ravenous international 
Communist conspiracy, a piece of pastry de- 
signed to placate the insatiable Communist 
mobs and Panama’s unclean and leftist 
politician prompters. They see the American 
position in Panama being steadily eroded by 
a series of cowardly and Ameri- 
can surrenders. And they are unable to get 
their story, the true story, to the American 
people because Canal Zone Bureaucrat in 
Chief Robert J. Fleming, Jr., pitching him- 
self to the State Department key, has ordered 
Americans in the zone to shut up—or else. 

At stake is the entire U.S. position in the 
isthmus and, eventually, in the hemisphere. 
At stake is the Panama Canal itself. 

A few bold-spirited Americans in the zone 
have tried to break through the sound bar- 
rler. have been swift. When, after 
the bloody 1964 riots, a U.S. marshal flew to 
Washington to present the case of Americans 
in the Canal Zone, he was promptly seques- 
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tered by the Department of Justice, before 
ne could talk to the press, and told that if he 
wanted to save his job he had better shut his 
mouth and return to the zone. He returned. 

When two canal employees of long tenure, 
Arthur C. Payne and Richard D. Meehan, 
publicly criticized Governor Fleming for his 
cringing attitude toward the corrupt and 
leftist Panamanian politicians, both were 
peremptorily fired from their jobs and forced 
by economic pressures to leave the zone. 
When Gerald A. Doyle, chief architect of the 
canal, filed a sult against Governor Fleming 
and the Secretary of the Army to restrain 
them from publicly flying the flag of Panama 
over American-ruled territory, conditions 
were made so unpleasant for him in the zone 
that he was forced to return to the States. 
There are, alas, many other such cases, In 
fact, a pint-size reign of terror has been insti- 
tuted in the Canal Zone by Governor Flem- 
ing with the apparent design of preparing 
the way for full surrender of the Panama 
Canal. And—to the shame of America—it 
seems to be working. 


HOPE FADES 


We held some hope for an end to American 
retreat in Panama when Lyndon B. Johnson 
became President; for, it was then hard to 
believe that his policies could be worse than 
those of the Eisenhower and Kennedy ad- 
ministrations. After all, while still a Sen- 
ator, Mr. Johnson had sharply criticized 
President Eisenhower for permitting the 
Panamanian flag to be flown in the Canal 
Zone. “The President has chosen to ignore 
congressional advice,” wrote the then Sena- 
tor Johnson in an October 3, 1960, letter to 
a constituent, “and he is now responsible for 
the consequences of his decision.” The coun- 
try was again reassured after the January 9, 
1964, riots, when President Johnson firmly 
declared that “the United States cannot al- 
low the security of the Panama Canal to be 
imperiled.” It seemed that a new spirit had 
entered the White House; a spirit of strength 
and honor. Perhaps the canal would not be 
surrendered after all. 

Our optimistic expectation vas short lived. 
With such high initial hopes, the letdown 
was the more agonizing when, on December 
18, 1964, President Johnson did a complete 
cave-in on America’s whole position in the 
Canal Zone. He announced that his envoys, 
who had been conferring with the Panama- 
nians since the Communist-inspired January 
riots, had promised Panama two things: (1) 
That we would negotiate a revision of the 
1903 Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty, under which 
Panama had ceded the Canal Zone to the 
United States “in perpetuity”; and (2) that 
We were ready to negotiate a redefinition of 
American sovereignty over the zone. Since 
these were the two basic demands, instigated 
by the Communists, which Panamanian pol- 
iticlans had been pressing since the 1958 
visit of Milton Eisenhower, the President's 
December statement represented an almost 
complete American capitulation. It was in- 
credible. Historically, the Johnson revelation 
ranks with Yalta as an alltime American 
diplomatic low. In a world where we have 
ovormastering power, we had been made to 
execute a kow-tow before a pigmy nation of 
little more than a million people. 

To comprehend the Panama debacle, we 
must see it as the confiuence of two paral- 
lel and baleful influences which have dark- 
ened American politics throughout the last 
two decades. One is the gradual decay of 
our national image in the Americas, as a re- 
sult of our constantly manifested cowardice 
in the face of innumerable affronts from 
miniscule nations. (After Fidel Castro made 
us the laughing stock of Latin America, 
there is little wonder that pale imitators, 
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such as Panama’s Presidents Chiari and 
Robles, would feel confident that they could 
blackmail, or riot, or hound, or talk us into 
surrender of our Canal Zone.) The other 
influence is the apparent enfeeblement of 
the United States as a result of the domi- 
nation of political thinking and discussion 
by the far left. (The net effect of this en- 
feeblement has been to make the American 
people shock proof before the most humili- 
ating foreign assaults upon our honor and 
security. As in Cuba, and now in Panama, 
we have so long retreated before shadows 
that a conditioned and uninformed public 
now registers no anger, no indignation, no 
tury.) 
SOVEREIGNTY IN THE CANAL ZONE 

‘The Panama story began in 1903 when, un- 
der the vigorous leadership of Theodore 
Roosevelt, we signed the Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
Treaty with Panama, obligating us to build 
the Panama Canal. There were no “ifs” 
and “buts” in this treaty. Its language was 
plain. In return for building the canal, and 
a payment of $10 million, the Republic of 
Panama ceded to us a 10-mile-wide “zone” 
in which we would exercise “all the rights, 
power and authority * * as if (the United 
States) were the sovereign of the terri- 
tory * * * to the entire exclusion of the 
exercise by Panama of any such sovereign 
rights, power or authority.” It was stipu- 
lated that the zone would revert to Pana- 
ma only in the event that the United States 
ceased to operate a canal. Two subsequent 
treaties with Panama—the Hun-Alfaro 
Treaty of 1939, and the Eisenhower-Remon 
Treaty of 1955—did not in any way abridge 
the fact of our original sovereignty. 


True, there have always been some shrill 
voices raised in Panama against American 
presence in the zone, but those voices were 
long considered irresponsible and excep- 
tional. It was not until World War II that 
the rumblings of the present controversies 
became resonant. By an important coinci- 
dence, they synchronized both with the ap- 
pearance of communism as an important 
factor in Panama and with the launching of 
the United Nations. 

Alger Hiss seems to have provided the first 
catalyst for the efforts to take the canal 
from the United States. As first Secretary 
of the U.N. and later as Director of Political 
Affairs for the State Department, Hiss began 
to develop his unhealthy interest in the 
status of Panama. Emboldened at Potsdam 
by President Truman's off-the-cuff state- 
ment that Panama and Suez should be 
turned over to the United Nations (a posi- 
tion which Truman has never repudiated), 
Hiss made a sneak effort to bring the Pan- 
ama Canal under U.N. jurisdiction. He ac- 
tually turned over official Canal Zone papers 
to the United Nations on the ground that 
the zone was, as he put it, “occupied ter- 
ritory.“ Recognizing this as an effort to 
torpedo U.S. rule over the zone through 
the intrusion of the United Nations, Ambas- 
sador Spruille Braden, who was then As- 
sistant Secretary of State, blocked Hiss’ 
crude move and thus preserved the Canal 
Zone under American sovereignty. 

However, after World War H. the Commu- 
nists and the American left increasingly pro- 
posed internationalization of the canal. The 
potent Americans for Democratic Action, 
with Huserr HumPRREY as national vice 
chairman, began increasingly to refer to the 
need to turn the canal over to the United 
Nations. Following Nasser’s coup in Egypt, 
and after a visit to Panama in late 1960, 
Adlai Stevenson declared that the “logical 
future of the canal may be some form of 
internationalization.” Another indicative 
voice was that of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; 
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writing on June 25, 1962, she too proposed 
the Hiss plan for transfer of the canal to 
the United Nations. Norman Cousins, editor 
of the Saturday Review, echoed this proposal. 
Senator Warne L. Morse even published a 
report by two Northwestern University pro- 
fessors recommending that the United States 
share control of our canal with the other 
nations of the hemisphere. In short, long 
before the ultimate Johnson decision in 1964, 
the Nation was obviously being softened by 
domestic “liberals” for a renunciation of 
American sovereignty over our Canal Zone, 
and for the consequent surrender of our 
Panama Canal. 

Had this canker of American leftist propa- 
ganda not held out such encouragement, it 
is extremely doubtful that Panamanian 
politicians would have ventured to go so far 
in their anti-Americanism of the late forties 
and fifties. In all their increasingly provo- 
cative actions, they were made the more 
frenzied by their realization that a powerful 
political faction within the United States 
was ready to approve a sellout of American 
sovereignty in the zone. Those voices which 
defended our just sovereignty over the canal, 
most notably that of Representative DANIEL 
J. F. oon, were given little play in the na- 
tional press. 

In Panama, an anti-American political fac- 
tion began to consolidate. At first, there 
was little talk of an outright termination of 
US. sovereignty; that seemed incredible. 
Controversy raged over other issues; dis- 
posal of the defense bases which the United 
States had built in Panama (with Panama- 
nian consent) during World War II: transfer 
to Panama of that Panama Railway prop- 
erty outside the zone; restriction of U.S. 
jurisdiction over sanitation in Panama; in- 
crease in the annual U.S. subsidy to Panama; 
payment of 20 percent of the gross income of 
the canal to the Republic of Panama, etc. 
In 1953, after President Eisenhower had in- 
vited Panama’s President Remon to send a 
delegation to confer with the United States, 
“21 demands” were formulated by the Pan- 
amanian Government. In these demands 
officially appeared, almost for the first time, 
the request for a reconsideration of U.S. 
sovereignty over the canal, and for the rais- 
ing of the Panamanian flag over the zone. 
Hitherto, the flag issue had been largely the 
war cry of the Panamanian Communists, 

The Eisenhower administration's first re- 
action to this new militancy was to make a 
firm stand for American rights. A new 
treaty was negotiated in 1955, It preserved 
the status quo on American sovereignty and 
on the fing matter. But it offered pacifica- 
tion to the politicians by increasing the 
annual subsidy from $430,000 to $1,930,000; 
equalized the pay for American and Pan- 
amanian employees on the canal; called for 
construction by the United States of a bridge 
across the canal (the Thatcher Bridge); re- 
nounced American rights to establish and 
impose elementary sanitary rules for Pan- 
amanian cities; and made other minor con- 
cessions. In return, Panama gave the United 
States a rent-free 15-year use of the great 
Rio Hata airbase. 

But an ugly spirit was developing around 
the matter of America’s sovereignty over the 
canal, a spirit which boded 111 for the future. 
At first, the US. representatives proposed 
that Panama agree that the sovereignty issue 
should never again be raised at Panama- 
United States conferences. The United 
States mistakenly retreated from this de- 
mand. It thus remained to become a fiam- 
ing issue between Washington and the 
demagogic groups which dominate Pana- 
manian politics. The fire was soon fanned 
by a great increase in Communists efforts in 
Panama, particularly after the Castro tri- 
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umph in Cuba with Its continuing exporta- 
tion of trained Communist revolutionaries. 

Unfortunately for the United States, the 
Eisenhower administration, bedeviled by the 
continuous pressure of Republican “liberals” 
and “moderates” became incapable of needed 
firmness. At the same time, the Communists 
in Panama (many of whom operated under 
other banners) saw the flag and sovereignty 
issues as a pathway to power. Non-Com- 
munists politicians hoping to extort more 
Concessions from Washington, decided to use 
the violence of the Communists as a club to 
Activate the enfeebled Eisenhower. The men 
around the President, particularly his brother 
Milton, were too politicaliy naive or too far to 
the left to stop the squeeze play. They 
Tegistered only panic and displayed only the 
temperament of appeasement. 

COMMUNIST VIOLENCE 


In 1958, Communist-led students put on 
the first dress rehearsal for the staged and 
recurring violence which was to follow. Hav- 
ing won undisputed leadership over student 
Organizations in the National Institute and 
the National University, the Communists 
now had the street force they needed. Hav- 
ing also manufactured an issue, they were 
Teady to move. On May 2, the Union 
Of University Students launched what they 
Called Operation Sovereignty. Seventy-five 
Students, led by the Communists Cleto 
Manuel Souza and Bolivar Davalos, marched 
into the Canal Zone, taking the police by 
Surprise. They planted 59 Panamanian flags 
at points in the zone between Panama and 
Cristobal. The Communists then marched 
this student mob to the presidential palace. 
There, they were greeted by President De la 
Guardia who promised that he would con- 
tinue the fight to fly Panama's flag in the 
Zone until his efforts were victorious. 

In the aftermath of this incident, Milton 
Eisenhower was rushed to Panama. Artiy- 
ing on July 12, the President's brother in- 
Vited the student leaders (remember, they 
Were Communists) to visit him. In a pre- 
tended pout, they rebuffed him with the pro- 
Posal that he hold a public meeting and sub- 
mit himself to Communist questioning. 
Milton Eisenhower then conferred with Pres- 
ident De la Guardia, who reiterated the de- 
mand for the flying of the Panamanian flag 
in the American zone. What the President's 
brother told De la Guardia is not known, but 
it was reported at the time that he was non- 
committal, He left Panama claiming that he 
Was shaken by the political situation there. 

Convinced that the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration could be bullied into far-reaching 
Concessions, the Communists, now working 
hand in hand with nationalist politicians, 
decided to further test the Eisenhower timid- 
ity with an even more insulting demonstra- 
tion. The occasion was the November 3, 
1959 anniversary of Panamianian independ- 
ence. Led by Foreign Minister Aquilino 
Boyd, a mixed column of Communists and 
Nationalists this time invaded the American 

Zone, overawed the zone police, and 
Was halted only by a mobilization of the 
US. Army 

Thus barred from the zone, the Commu- 

Nist-led force then marchec upon the Amer- 
Embassy in Panama City. There it low- 
ered the American flag and spat upon it. 
Now, the mob spread ou, looting and stoning 
erican-owned business offices. President 
De la Guardia finally halted the violence by 
Calling out the Guardia Nacional. 
But the demonstration turned the trick. 
nhower weakened. On November 5, U.S. 
Ambasador Harrington informed President 
De in Guardia that Milton Eisenhower, after 
his 1958 visit, had submited a memo to the 
dent recommending that the United 
States recognize the titular sovereignty of 
over the zone by permitting the fly- 
ing of the Panamanian flag over the canal 
at designated points. The State Department 
then headed by Christian A. Herter, had ap- 
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proved the plan. The President was consid- 
ering the proposal. 

The final surrender was made on November 
24 when Deputy Under Secretary of State 
Livingston T. Merchant visited President De 
la Guardia as Eisenhower's personal envoy 
and informed him that “the policy of the 
U.S. Government” was recognition “that the 
titular sovereignty over the Canal Zone re- 
mains in the Government of Panama.” Thus 
were the flood waters loosed. On September 
17, 1960, President Eisenhower directed that 
the Panamanian flag be flown beside the 
American flag in the Shaler in the 
Canal Zone, He preceded this, on April 19, 
1960, by announcing nine other concessions 
to meet additional demands by the Republic 
of Panama, 

There can be no question that this loss 
of nerve by President Eisenhower was the 
historic and disastrous turning point in our 
relations with Panama. Had Eisenhower 
stood firm against the Communist-National- 
ist coalition in 1959, they would have been 
stopped in their tracks. They possessed no 
power to coerce the United States beyond the 
nuisance of their stage-managed demonstra- 
tions. Had we refused to be intimidated, the 
responsible forces in Panama would have 
been given an opportunity to come to power, 
and would have thus made an end to the 
Communist’s “Operation Sovereignty.” 

Instead, this amazing manifestation of 
Washington's weakness and pliancy embold- 
ened the leftist agitators to go on to fur- 
ther rapacities. We had bought off the po- 
litical blackmailers, but the first was only a 
token payment. They were soon back for 
a bigger payoff. Few will deny that the 
subsequent U.S. blunders in Panama, cul- 
minating in President Johnson's surrender 
of December 18, 1964, stemmed from this first 
Eisenhower submission to mob pressure. 

That President Eisenhower realized that he 
was doing something which outraged the self- 
respect of the American people is shown by 
the stealth with which he surrendered titular 
control over the canal. Hoping to head off 
just such a move, the House of Representa- 
tives (Feb. 2, 1960) voted 381 to 12 for a con- 
current resolution to prevent the raising of 
the Panamanian flag in the zone. It is prob- 
able that the resolution would have won in 
the Senate by a similar had Chair- 
man J. W. FULBRIGHT not bottled it ıp in the 
Senate Foreign Affairs Committee, thus pre- 
venting it from reaching the Senate floor. 
The President withheld his order to fly the 
Panamanian flag until September 17, after 
Congress had adjourned and gotten out of 
Washington. 

To consolidate the sellout to the Pana- 
manian riot leaders, the President now sent 
to Panama a new team of representatives 
which approved his soft policies. As Am- 
bassador, he appointed Joseph 8. Farland. 
As Governor of the Canal Zone, he appointed 
Maj, Gen. Robert J. Fleming Jr. (Fleming re- 
placed an excellent Governor, Maj. Gen. Wil- 
liam E. Potter, who had stood firm against 
the Communists and the appeasers). 

Governor Fleming quickly revealed him- 
self as a square peg in a round hole. In- 
stead of resisting Panama's hotheads, he 
supported their claims by turning his bu- 
reaucratic ire against the zonites, the most 
stable pro-American group on the isthmus. 
With the advent of the New Frontiersmen, 
Fleming more loudly joined the ultraliberal 
chorus. He now went so far that, in an ad- 
dress before the American Society of Civil 
Engineers in Panama on December 10, 1962, 
he actually belabored the local Americans 
who we.e urging the upholding of American 
rizhts lu the zone as “self-appointed mes- 
sinhs.” Fleming also sneered at what he 
called “100 percent Americans,” and he ex- 
claimed that change is inevitable“: 

“History,” he said, “remembers with awe 
and affection only the great nonconformists 
who guided change. It has either forgotten 
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or overwhelmed those small minds whose 
main air in life was to preserve the satus 
quo.” 

With such a man representing the United 
States in the isthmus, it is little wonder 
that the Panamanian Nationalist and their 
motivating Communist spearhead decided to 
press for more “change.” 

Ambassador Farland was less careless in 
his speech, but he early communicated to 
the troublemakers that he was on the right 
side. One of his first acts was to establish 
extremely friendly relations with the noto- 
rious Castroite, Thelma King, member of the 
Panama Congress and probably the most dan- 
gerous Communist in Panama. Thelma 
King is not officially a Communist; officially, 
she is the leader of the leftwing of the Pan- 
ama Socialist Party. But her frequent trips 
to Cuba leave little doubt of her true iden- 
tity (that is, to anyone but our Pollyanna 


made a great display of friendship for the 
Panamanians by repeated trips through Pan- 
ama's villages. In another setting, this 
wouid have been good strategy. But, in 
the explosive atmosphere of the early sixties, 
it merely emphasized in the Panamanian 
mind the contrast between the Washington 
appointees and the Americans who had long 
lived in the Canal Zone. 

President Kennedy, when he succeeded 
Dwight Eisenhower in 1961, might have 
headed off the worst had he remained firm 
with Panama's Nationalist-Communists. 
But he was surrounded, in his Latin Ameri- 
can policies, by advisers who were even to 
the left of Milton Eisenhower. Adolf Berle, 
Ir., Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Richard 
Goodwin, Carl Kaysen, and like-minded ad- 
visers sold him on the thesis of ‘Inevitable 
Social Revolution in Latin America,” and 
firmness against the Panama Leftists was 
not a part of their charts. Meanwhile, Rob- 
ert F. Chiari had become President of Pan- 
ama. Chiari, who had accepted the support 
of the Communist Party in his 1956 candi- 
dacy, was an irresolute and rich man who 
held covert relationships with the mobs now 
roaming Panama's streets. 

In June of 1962, President Kennedy was 
persuaded to invite President Chiari to 
Washington for “conferences.” This was 
clearly another invitation for more Pana- 
manian demands. What President Kennedy 
promised remains an unrevealed secret of 
their closed conferences. That his promises 
were generous was indicated by President 
Chiari’s new boldness. Publicly, at least, it 
was announced that Panama's flag would be 
flown “in an appropriate way“ over the Canal 
Zone. What Kennedy meant by “appropri- 
ate” was shown when Farland and Fleming 
compiled a list of 14 new sites in the Ameri- 
can zone where the flag of Panama would be 
flown; this in addition to the flying of the 
flag ordered by Eisenhower at Shaler Triangle, 
These sites, incidentally, included no schools, 

A new ugliness In the mood of Panama’s 
Tadicals was revealed on October 12, 1962, at 
the dedication of the Thatcher Bridge (with 
its approaches, wholly within the Canal 
Zone). A campaign was now unleashed by 
Panama's Communists protesting against the 
use of the Thatcher name, already authorized 
by Congress. At the last minute, the entire 
foreign diplomatic corps in Panama, sparked 
by Nasser's Egyptian Ambassador, boycotted 
the ceremonies; only the representatives of 
Colombia and Peru breeched the boycott 
When the dedication exercises began, a Com- 
munist mob broke through the barriers, 
drowned out the speakers, and prevented Mr. 
Thatcher (who is a distinguished figure in 
Panama Canal history, a former Governor of 
the zone, and an ex-Congressman) from 
making his speech. Later, the Communists 
blocked the bridge and prevented the official 
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cavalcade from making its first trip over 
the new structure. 

This was but a curtain-act to what was 
to follow. After the Chiari visit to Wash- 
ington, a joint committee had been set up to 
consider differences between the two coun- 
tries. Farland and Fleming were the two 
American appointees: Foreign Minister 
Galileo Solis and former Foreign Minister 
Octavio Fabrega represented the Government 
of Panama. The committee came to an early 
deadlock when the Panamanian members re- 
vealed that they had been given to under- 
stand that they were to discuss the drafting 
of a new treaty, to supplant the treaty of 
1903. 

Governor Fleming now announced a new 
rule requiring the flying of the flag of 
Panama in the zone wherever the American 
flag was fown. This Included schools. Flem- 
ing drew up a list of four high schools in the 
zone which were to fly both flags. The civic 
councils in the zone unanimously opposed 
this as an incitement to trouble. Fleming 
then stubbornly ruled that if Panama’s flag 
was not flown over the schools the American 
flag would have to come down, This amaz- 
ing decision touched off the bloodiest 3 days 
of riots in the history of Panama. It cost 
27 ives, 400 other casualties, and the de- 
struction by fire and violence of millions of 
dollars worth of American and Panamanian 
property. 

Actually, the riots of January 9 to 14 were 
a carefully planned Communist effort to 
create a myth. Communists are skilled 
mythmakers. They realized that if they 
could convey to the world the fable that 
American zonites had murderously attacked 
Panamanians, a wave of anti-American senti- 
ment could be touched off which would pro- 
vide the excuse for Washington to grant 
Panamanian demands. They knew that they 
would be helped in this mythmaking by the 
liberal sobsisters of the American press and 
alrwaves, who would report the Panama hap- 
penings with their usual soggy left-bank in- 
accuracy. 

To this day, many Americans and most 
Latin Americans honestly belleve that the 
riots were precipitated by the Americans. All 
of the evidence is to the contrary. The riots, 
in their successive waves, had all the recog- 
nizable earmarks of a planned Communist 
operation. They broke out simultaneously 
in several locations with all of the appear- 
ance of prearrangement; the course of the 
rioting was coordinated and guided by con- 
tinuous broadcasts over Radio Tribuna, the 
leftist station; in the field, soundtrucks sud- 
denly appeared to direct the mobs; known 
Communist leaders spontaneously appeared 
at every point of attack or agitation to sup- 
ply incitement and leadership. 

The extent to which non-Communlst goy- 
ernment officials were cognizant of Commu- 
nist plans and operations is not clear. There 
are, however, reasons to believe that the 
Communists received both the encourage- 
ment and aid of the Panamanian Govern- 
ment. Men like President Chiari, who be- 
long to that corrupt and wealthy collection 
of family dynasties which so afflicts Panama, 
haye long sought to employ the Communists 
as decoys to frighten the Americans into con- 
cessions. They give the Communists the 
green light to start violence and disorder; 
they then pose as reasonable men with whom 
the Americans can make a deal, to avoid 
something worse. It is unquestionable that 
President Chiari believed he could manipu- 
late the rioting to his advantage. This much 
is certain. Otherwise, Chiari could easily 
have ended the bloody riots during the first 
decisive hours simply by calling out his 
3,000-man Guardia Nacional to stand between 
Pee mob and the zone. This he refused to 


It was clearly obvious from the beginning, 
that both the Communists and Chiari 
wanted the Americans to bear the onus of 
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any violent acts resulting from their self- 
defense. Like Pontius Pilate, the Panama- 
nian President washed his hands of respon- 
sibility, and cordially received before his 
palace three huge parades of Communist-led 
marchers. He revealed his actual strategy by 
assuring the Communists that he would not 
make terms with the Americans until they 
had capitulated to his demand for a revi- 
sion of the 1903 treaty. Later events were 
to prove his strategy a winner. 
THE PRETEXT 


It was the American students at Balboa 
High School who unwittingly gave the Com- 
munist-Nationalist alliance its pretext. The 
students were horrified when Governor 
Fleming pulled down the American flag from 
atop their school’s flagpole. Young and 
idealistic, they naturally decided to make a 
gesture to show that all Americans were not 
so cowardly as their Governor. Led by 
James Jenkins, Jr. a senior in the high 
school, they marched to the flagpole and 
ran up the Stars and Stripes. It was a proud, 
brave, young thing to do and they did it. 

The following day, the Communists re- 
taliated. The word went out in both the 
Panama Institute and at Panama Univer- 
sity, where—as we pointed out earlier—the 
Communists controlled the student organiza- 
tions. Led by the Cuban-trained Commu- 
nist Floyd Britton, 200 students set out from 
the institute resolved to fly the flag of Pana- 
ama at the American high school. As they 
marched, their mission was applauded by 
Didimo Ros, principal of the institute, who 
handed them a Panamanian flag to display 
in Balboa. But the Communist-led students 
were unsuccessful in their march on the 
school. Although only 19 Canal Zone police 
were on hand to protect the high school, they 
turned back the 200 without violence. As 
the mob approached the border, the leftist 
students again became riotous. They began 
to attack American buildings. This was the 
beginning of a night of terror. 

As if by prearrangement, the Communist 
apparatus sprang into action. Communist 
Thelma King began a nonstop harangue over 
Radio Tribuna, calling on the people of 
Panama to come out into the streets with 
arms to halt an “American massacre” of 
Panamanians, The government-inspired 
MIA radio network began to further panic 
the citizenry by provocative distortion of the 
news. Two hours after the first Communist- 
led incident, a violence-minded crowd of 
5,000 had assembled at the border ready to 
invade the American Canal Zone. Commu- 
nist snipers had taken positions and were 
firing into the zone. Communist arsonists 
were setting fire to buildings. 

Fortunately, there was one strong man in 
the zone—Army Commander Andrew P. 
O'Meara. Seeing that the Canal Zone police 
could not hold their lines, he moved de- 
tachments of the U.S. Army into position. 
In the absence of Governor Fleming, Gen- 
eral O'Meara took command of the situa- 
tion. Through hours of critical danger, he 
and his forces stood firm. Throughout the 
hostilities, not a single armed American 
stepped across the border. It was a battle of 
self-defense. The first and most dangerous 
attack was repelled; but for 3 days outbreaks 
of violence occurred all along the canal. It 
is unfortunate that this picture of a re- 
strained self-controlled Canal Zone, under 
murderous attack, did not get out to the 
world. Instead, the legend that “the Ameri- 
cans started it” colored the news. A false 
picture of a culpable and bloated Canal Zone 
traveled irresponsibly throughout the globe. 
Mushy-minded liberals in the United States 
repeated it—perhaps because they wanted 
it to be so—and were frightened. This was 


After the riots subsided, Jenkins’ safety 
in Panama became so insecure that his par- 
ents were forced to send him to the States. 
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precisely the effect for which the Communists 
had planned and worked. 

The stage was now set for the diplomatic 
farce that was to follow. President Chiari, 
seeking to give the world a spurious closeup 
of a molested and aggrieved Panama, angrily 
broke off diplomatic relations with Washing- 
ton. The administration sent presidential 
envoys to Panama. The OAS was now 
brought, creaking, into the situation. All 
sorts of creatures tried to get into the act. 
President Romulo Betancourt, the founder of 
two Communist Parties in Latin America, 
himself bloated with American aid in Vene- 
zuela, announced his support of the Repub- 
lic of Panama, President Lopez Mateos of 
Mexico, who had described himself as just 
“as ultraleft as I can be under the constl- 
tution,” also offered himself as an umpire. 
Nobody offered to help the United States. 

For 6 weeks negotiations were deadlocked 
in a logorrhea of talk. Actually, the Ameri- 
can position was a strong one. We held all 
the face cards. Since we could exist without 
Panama, but Panama could not exist without 
us, except in the direst misery, we had only 
to stand pat on our insistence that we would 
not even consider renegotiation of the 1903 
treaty. After the insolence we had endured 
in the January riots at the hands of the Pan- 
amanians, it was time for the presentation 
of a hard-boiled position. Strangely, at the 
end of 6 weeks, it was the United States and 
not Panama which broke. 

The trick for which we eventually fell was 
80 transparent that even the veriest tyro 
would not have been fooled by it. The situ- 
ation called for President Johnson's spokes- 
men to say only five words to the Panama 
demand for treaty renegotiation. These 
words were, We will not discuss it.“ In- 
stead, they discussed it ad nauseum. They 
ended by accepting the mantrap of an agree- 
ment that Johnson should appoint two 
Americans, to meet with two Panamanians, 
to continue to further discuss the treaty. 
President Johnson appointed the former 
Secretary of the Treasury of the Eisenhower 
administration, Robert B. Anderson, ns b 
pricipal negotiator. 

The rest ie history. For 8 months the 
negotiators talked, while President Johnson 
waged his campaign for reelection. Once 
the election was past, the negotiations were 
speedily ended. President Johnson an- 
nounced the winner and ended the suspense 
on December 18: The winner was Panama- 
Unless a miracle of public rage and protest 
happens, we are going to renegotiate the 
1903 Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty which Presi- 
dent William Howard Taft declared was ir- 
revocable. Americans face the shameful 
spectacle of a new generation of national 
leaders, too timid to hold the legacy which 
their forerunners handed to America 60 years 
ago. For, President Johnson is now sct to 
give away the Panama Canal. 

THE SEA LEVEL CANAL DIVERSION 


To sell this unpalatable surrender to the 
American people, its proponents have nat- 
urally prepared a diversionary scheme—the 
proposal of a new canal. In a dubious na- 
tional situation, politicians always find the 
red herring helpful. The crimson fish of the 
Panama fiasco swims in a sea level canal. 
It is, however, pertinent to ask why the 
United States, if it is too incompetent to 
protect and hold the canal that it already 
owns, should propose to build another. 

With suspicious timing, liberal“ news- 
papers and magazines have in the last year 
broken out in a simultaneous rash of sea 
level canal stories. The purpose is unmis- 
takable. A Washington which is determined 
to surrender our Panama Canal, to the Pana- 
manians or to an international body, finds n 
useful to convince the public that the canal 
is no longer valuable. The obsolescence of 
the present canal has been à favorite theme 
of the New York Times, the Washington 
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Post, and other leftist bellringers. Touches 
of science fiction have even been added to the 
project by the suggestion that we will surely 
dig the new canal with atomic blasts. 

If we look beneath the surface, the sea 
level proposal is not so attractive. Several 
inescapable reasons for its rejection quickly 
confront us, Let us examine some of these 
Teasons. 

The first Is political: To downgrade the 
Panama Canal and to build a sea level suc- 
cessor offers no escape from the political 
Nightmares which now face us in Panama. 
It redoubles them. Five major new ‘routes 
for a canal have been proposed; in Colombia, 
in Nicaragua, in Mexico, and two new routes 
in Panama. Not one of these nations, with 
the remotely possible exception of Nicara- 
Bua, will even discuss the grant of a sover- 
eignty which we are already enjoying in 
Panama, Each is expecting us to put up 
the money ($1 to 83 billion) and to pre- 
sent them with a half ownership and half 
control of the completed waterway. The 
agonizing difficulties which we have had 
With little Panama, even with the matter 
of sovereignty when it is guaranteed by 
treaty, will certainly be magnified manifold 
When we find ourselves completely in the 
Power, and subject to the extortions, of new 
hosts. It is the old Aesopism of dropping 
the bone which we already have to reach for 
the phantom in the water. 

Nor is there any reason to believe that 
Communism would be any less vigilant to 
Make our position in a new country or in a 
Dew location less untenable than it has 
Made it in the canal zone. 

The second reason is security; One of the 
Most common arguments for a sea level 
Canal is that, in an age of atomic warfare, 
the two locks on the present cana] make it 
an easy target for disablement at the hands 
of atomic bombers. By damaging the locks, 
the argument runs, the whole canal can be 
rendered inoperative. Such an argument 
hows littie comprehension of the realities of 
atomic anticanal warfare. The painful 
truth is that there is no way either a lock 
or sea level canal can be made secure against 
nuclear attacks. But the sea level canal 
Probably presents the greater risk. The 
gravest danger to a canal, unless it is carved 
through rocks, is the slide. A flat sea level 
Canal is a prime target for bombers. At- 
tacks need not be pinpointed, as in the case 
Of locks; landslides can be started by ex- 
Plosions at any point or all along the banks. 
The security argument for a sea level canal 
is clearly a contrived one. 

The third is the fallacy of size: Admittedly, 
a small number of vessels, notably carriers 
4nd oversized tankers, cannot now pass 
through the Panama Canal. It would be 
desirable if they could. But to declare a 
Whole canal obsolescent on such a flimsy 
ground is an absurdity. A canal which, in 
the fiscal year 1963-64 serviced 12,128 vessels, 
is not a has-been. With its low tolls, un- 
Changed in many years, and its proud record 
Of eficient operation, the Panama Canal is a 
great Institution which the United States 
Provides impartially for the commerce of the 
World. Americans should be proud of the 
Canal, not apologetic. 

The time required to build a new canal: All 
estimates are merely that, but it would prob- 
Ably take 10 years to construct a new canal, 
Under ordinary procedures—though atom 
Power might shorten this time if indeed it 
Can be used. It. therefore, becomes obvious 
that the sea level canal provides no solution 
to our immediate problems or difficulties. It 
is desirable that we should look ahead and 
calmly weigh all future possibilities and re- 
Quirements. But the crash haste with which 
the sea level proposal has been projected to 
the American people has no justification by 
any present needs. Why the rush? Some- 
thing more than Panama Canal obsolescence 
is behind the heedless speed with which the 
sen level plan has been shouted into the 
American mind. 
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It Is obvious that the real motivation is 
political: This is evident from the uncalled- 
for hurry with which a bill was rushed 
through Congress on September 8. 1964, 
providing for a study of sea level canal 
alternatives in the Caribbean area and ap- 
propriating a large amount of money for 
these preliminary studies. Congressman 
Bonner, of North Carolina, chairman of the 
subcommittee of the House Merchant Marine 
Committee, rallroaded the bill through the 
House with only 40 minutes for discussion. 
It was obvious that he was acting under 
pressure from much higher echelons. The 
objectionable thing about his. bill was that 
it did not provide for a study of other pro- 
posals. Its scope was strictly limited to sea 
level plans. And, alas, the passage of the 
bul was tantamount to an endorsement of 
the sea level canal program by Congress. If 
the administration needed it as a bargaining 
counter against the Panama negotiators, it 
certainly did not prove very effective in the 
light of President Johnson's December 18, 
1964, surrender on the sovereignty issue. 


THE CHAIN REACTION 


So far, we have discussed the Panama 
crisis on the basis of United States-Panama 
re.ations. Unfortunately, this is only a part 
of the picture. 

Our defeat in Panama, coming on the heels 
cf our quavering policies toward Castro's 
Cuba, is likely to strip us of the last shreds 
of respect which Latin America still enter- 
tains for us. We have constructed an image 
of ourselves, in the minds of Latin Amer- 
icans, as a decadent and fumbling political 
force. Hemispheric politicians may publicly 
applaud our submission to our Lilliputian 
adversaries in Panama, but they hold us in 
contempt for yielding. The tradition of 
forceful leadership Is too strong among Latin 
Americans to permit respect for a giant 
United States which walks before its fellow- 
men with cringing cowardice. 

Our unfriendly rivals overseas are also 
witching the Panamanian debacle with fas- 
cinated wonderment. Kosygin, De Gaulle, 
Nasser, Sukarno, and Mao Tse-tung note that 
we yielu to bullying and political blackmail. 
Our hand in world affairs has been danger- 
ously weakened. 

And it was all so unnecessary. The State 
Department, in three administrations, has 
been running away from our American des- 
tiny. It has been treading the path of a 
cowardly, and not of a valiant America. In 
a world where we possess preponderant and 
shattering power, we have been obsessed with 
Gefeat and abdication. 

The deep shame of this policy is that we 
have not even been faithful to the protec- 
tion of our own citizenry. In Panama, our 
spokesmen preferred to put the blame for 
the Communists’ unleashing of disorder upon 
their fellow Americans in the zone, instead 
of on the murderous Communist mobs on 
Fourth of July Avenue. The Balboa High 
School youths who, in another time, would 
have been hailed as national heroes, were 
lectured by the editorial writers in our 
liberal press as if they were juvenile delin- 
quents. ‘This, for raising our country's flag. 
Senator Warne L. Morse, weird veteran of 
repeated appeasement efforts, actually pro- 
posed, at the height of the rioting, that the 
zonites should be penalized for their years 
of faithful service to the canal by taking 
away their job security and setting up a 2- 
year rotation system for canal jobs. And, 
Governor Fleming lost no time, after the 
crisis was passed, in raising the Panama 
flag; not only over the four high schools, 
but over all other public schools in the zone. 
Even President Johnson could not restrain 
himself from taking a slap at the patriotic 
and embattled Americans in the Canal Zone 
in his statement of January 23, 1964. 

What is the reason for this national in- 
ferlority complex, this inclination to blame 
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ourselves for all foreign affronts? It is the 
bitter residue of all the rot that 32 years of 
liberal has implanted in the 
American mind. It is the delusion that we 
have a responsibility for other nations which, 
only too often, transcends our devotion to 
our own Nation, and her interests, and her 
citizens. 

Binding together all these unwholesome 
Ideological vagaries is the untiring and self- 
certain hand of world communism. What- 
ever its Iabel—humanism in Cuba, social 
democracy in Brazil, apristaism in Peru ard 
Venezuela, the people's revolution in China, 
socialist Sovietism in Russia, or left socialism 
in littl Panama—communism everywhere 
works for a world in which the United States 
cannot live. It erodes the foundations of 
our way of thought and life. It appears in 
many masks, and our leaders seem fooled 
by them all. It speaks through the voices 
of many ideologies, and our national leaders 
claim that they do not recognize the direct- 
ing Communist purpose. 

It is the evil genius of communism that, 
in a country like Panama, it can work with 
such political racketeers as Chiarl and Ro- 
berto Arias, and guide them unwittingly to 
long-range Communist ends. Contradictory 
though it may seem, both a Chiari and a 
Thelma King can profit by such a bloodbath 
as that of January 1964. Miss King and her 
Communists built a new organization and 
captured complete leadership of the Pana- 
manian mobs; Chiari wrenched a renunci- 
ation of the 1903 treaty from the trembling 
hands of President Johnson. Without the 
Communists, the outbreak could never have 
taken place in Panama. Without their lib- 
eral dupes in the United States, the riots 
could never have resulted in the surrender 
of sovereignty by Washington. 

Unhappy America will face many Pana- 
mas in the period ahead. We can handle 
these situation with honor only H our lead- 
ers awake to the reality of the Communist 
efforts in the world in which we live. 

CAN THE PANAMA CANAL BE SAVED? 

It is long past 11 o'clock in America’s 
struggle to save the Panama Canal. But it 
can still be saved. 

The sequence of American blunders and re- 
treats which culminated in the Johnson sur- 
render of December 18 has narcotized many 
Americans. They are unaware of the fearful 
implications of our retreat in Panama. They 
have an uneasy feeling that we have come out 
at the wrong end of the deal, but as in the 
early days of Castro and Mao the picture is 
blurred. Many are the unconscious victims 
of the shallow liberal dailies and the slick 
magazines and the TV chatterers. Their in- 
curable American optimism convinces them 
that the 42 million Americans who voted for 
Lyndon Johnson can’t be wrong. 

And so they will acquiesce in the surrender 
of the canal, unless the American-minded 
minority disenchants them, informs them, 
awakens them. 

Fortunately, President Johnson's course for 
surrender still has one last hurdle—the 
American Congress. The Congress has pre- 
vented State Department sellout of Ameri- 
can interests on repeated occasions. It can 
do so again in the final canal decision, pro- 
vided American citizens, back home in the 
States and constituents, now speak out. A 
Congress, which voted 381 to 12 to defend 
American sovereignty in the Canal Zone just 
6 years ago, cannot have changed its mind 
so precipitately. There are good and in- 
formed Americans on Capitol Hill. They 
will speak out again, as they spoke in 1960, if 
the people are with them. 

Officialdom has had its day in Panama, and 
it has been a shameful day. The scene now 
shifts to the American people. It is our time 
to speak. Let us see that President Johnson 
is prevented from surrendering our Panama 
Canal to a foreign power. Let us participate 
in the campaign to save the Panama Canal. 
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Because It’s There 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, Mr. James 
V. Panoch, of Fort Wayne, Ind., has been 
very active in teaching courses in Biblical 
literature. When asked why he did this, 
he replied in an article, Because It's 
There,” which I include herewith: 

Because It's THERE 
(By James V. Panoch, Religious Instruction 
Association, Fort Wayne) 

When asked why he climbed Mount Ever- 

“Because it's 


“offer” a 
Biblical literature course? By “offer” I don’t 
mean teach—I just mean “offer to teach” if 
facilities, faculty, time, and student interest 
seem to warrant. 

A first reason for offering the Biblical 
literature course could be because it’s there 
on pages 58 and 59 of the Digest of Courses of 
Study for the Secondary Schools of Indiana, 
Indiana Department of Public Instruction, 
Bulletin No. 232. The objectives of the 
course are given as: “To acquaint the pupil 
with the Bible * * *; to create interest in 
Biblical lore and its influence upon the hu- 
man race * * *; to reveal the English Bible 
as great literature.” An outline is given for 
both a one-semester and a full-year course 
along with suggested teaching procedures. A 
footnote contains a listing of textbooks. 

Because it’s there, does an administrator 
have a moral obligation (maybe a legal obli- 
gation as well) to consider “offering” the Bib- 
lical literature course, if mechanically pos- 
sible, for those who may choose to elect it? 
I'm sure every good administrator will give 
consideration to the Biblical literature course 
within the limits of his school program and 
in relation to the needs and interests of his 
students. 


Biblical literature course as a one-semester 
course, expanded it to a year course at stu- 
dent request, and are being asked to extend 
it to a 2-year course. Another high school 

one class in Biblical literature and 
watched it grow to the most popular elective 
course on its campus. 

There are many other, and possibly better 
reasons supporting the offering of the Bib- 
lical literature course. A second reason could 
be because of the preponderance of biblical- 
ly inspired influences and aspects in our 
culture. So much of our and tra- 
dition was motivated by Biblical principles 
and modeled by Bible-consclous people that 
knowledge of the Bible is necessary for an 
adequate understanding of our heritage. 
Numerous Biblical references in literature, 
both past and present, make literature unin- 
telligible without a knowledge of the Bible. 
The same could be said for many news arti- 
cles, cartoons, and even political speeches. 
Father James Keller, writing in Christopher 
News Notes, expressed it this way: Numer- 
ous historical facts, from the Mayflower Com- 
pact to the most recent presidential Thanks- 
giving proclamation, give clear testimony to 
the spiritual in our national heritage. 
Every student, whatever his conviction, has 
a right to know these facts. Not to make 
them available to him Its to shortchange 
him.” 

Arthur S. Fleming, president of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, formerly the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, expressed it 
this way: “Now the Supreme Court of the 
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United States, the final arbiter of such mat- 
ters set up some clear signposts: States have 
no right to require a religious exercise in 
public schools; but educators do have the 
right to offer objective courses in religion. 
This is not only a right but an obligation. 
Any school that did not introduce its stu- 
dents to the world of science would be se- 
verely criticized. Just as severe criticism 
should be directed against a school that re- 
fuses to introduce Its students to the world 
of religion.” 

The evidence that youngsters do not have 
an understanding of the ways and extent 
the Bible has influenced our history, cul- 
ture, literature, and what one high school 
teacher did to correct the situation was ex- 
pertly reported in an article by Thayer War- 
show in the February 1964, issue of the Eng- 
lish Journal. (Reprints of the article are 
available free of charge from: Religious In- 
struction Association, Fort Wayne, Ind.) 

A third reason for offering the Biblical lit- 
erature course could be that it helps achieve 
the general purpose of education. Under 
“The Function of the School in Pupil 
Growth” on pages 10 and 11 of the Adminis- 
trative Handbook for Indiana Schools, De- 
partment of Public Instruction Bulletin No. 
225, several items are Usted that support 
offering the Biblical literature course. They 
include: The selective function of educa- 
tion implies the obligation of the school to 
offer a wide variety of elective and activities 
to meet the interests, needs, and capacities of 
all its pupils. 

“The adjustive or adaptive function of 
education implies that the school should fit 
the child and not that the child should fit the 
school.” 

Under the “Aims of Secondary Education” 
on pages 221 and 222 of the same publica- 
tion are several other items that would sup- 
port the offering of Biblical literature. 
They include suggestions that the school 
offer: 

“Free electives designed to offer a breadth 
of experience and to appeal to the special in- 
terests, aptitudes, and abilities of each child. 

“Specialized curriculum, organized in 
terms of the child's future vocation or his 
fuller living.” 

In its research memo 1963-29, the NEA ex- 
pressed it this way: 

The National Education Association recog- 
nizes the necessity for a clear understand- 
ing of fundamental moral and spiritual val- 
ues. The association believes that along 
ee te the church, and the commu- 

the school has a major responsibil 
for building this understanding into rate 
behavior. 

The general p of education is to 
teach all that is important, cooking, singing, 
driving, farming, dancing, reading, manners, 
citizenship, ete. Offering the Biblical liter- 
ature course would help achieve that general 
purpose. 

A fourth reason could be one of simple 
academic freedom. No area of human en- 
deavor should be closed to the student. Dr. 
Rolfe L. Hunt, a former public school super- 
intendent now associate executive director, 
Department of Church and Public School 
Relations, National Counc!) of Churches, ex- 
pressed it this way: 

“No person is to be required to believe or 
to disbelieve, but each pupil in the public 
schools is to be given the opportunity to meet 
all the reasons and to understand them. 
Within the limit of his maturity and the 
goals of the school and curricular unit, the 
student has a right to research for the 
truth.” 

A fifth reason for offering the Biblical lit- 
erature course could be that it helps main- 
tain neutrality. The court has admonished 
the school to be neutral in religious matters. 
Offering at least one course in religion (the 
Biblical literature course Is the only such 
course now approved) may be necessary to 
maintain that neutrality. An Irreligious 
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school is no more neutral than a religious 
one. In their official opinion in Abington- 
Schempp US. Supreme Court Justices ex- 
pressed it this way: 

Justice GoLDBERG. “Government must in- 
evitably take cognizance of the existence of 
religion and, indeed, under certain circum- 
stance the first amendment may require that 
it do 80.“ 

Justice Srxwanr. For a compulsory State 
educational system so structures a child's 


lte that if religious exercises are held to be 


an impermissible activity in schools, religion 
is placed at an artificlal and State-created 
disadvantage. Viewed in this light, permis- 
sion of such exercises for those who want 
them is necessary if the schools are truly to 
be neutral in the matter of religion.” 

A sixth reason could be to provide a study 
area for the preministerlal student even as 
study areas are provided for those in pursuit 
of other professions and vocations. (The 
ministry is still an honorable profession.) 

“Thus the reasons were finished and all 
the host of them, and on the seventh reason 
all rested.” (Genesis 2:1-2.) 

The two objections to offering the Biblical 
Literature course are that it is Illegal and 
impossible. Illegal because of the recent 
court rulings—im: ble because it cannot 
be taught objectively. Neither objection is 
valid. To the point of legality the Supreme 
Court in Abington-Schempp went out of its 
way to say: 

“It certainly may be said that the Bible is 
worthy of study for its literary and historic 
qualities. Nothing we have sald here indi- 
cates that such study of the Bible or of re- 
ligion, when presented objectively as part of 
& secular program of education, may not be 
affective consistent with the first amend- 
ment.” 

Brennan and Goldberg in concurring opin- 
ions suggested the\same. An Indiana stat- 
ute provides that the Bible shall not be 
prohibited from the schools. The Indiana 
attorney general, at the request of the super- 
intendent of public instruction, ruled this 
specific Biblical literature course to be legn! 
and proper. The State teachers association 
and the State board of education collabo- 
rated to produce and approve a textbook 
for the course that was revised only last year. 
(“A Guide to the Study of the Old and 
New Testaments,” Dr. J. A. Huffman, Wesley 
Press, Marion, Ind., $2.50). The National 
Education Association made this analysis of 
the legality of public school use of the Bible 
in its June 1963 research memo: 

“Both the majority and concurring opin- 
lons (Schempp & Murray cases) make it clear 
that the decision does not restrict the non- 
devotional use of the Bible in the public 
schools.” 

On the second objection, to say that the 
Biblical literature course cannot be taught 
objectively, is to belie the facts. It is being 
taught objectively and successfully now. We 
ought to be able to teach Biblical uterature 
at least as objectively as we teach any other 
subject. When I observed the Biblical liter- 
ature classes and interviewed the admin- 
istrators, teachers, and pupils, I found good 
teaching and high praise of and for the 
course. There was not a single complaint 
anywhere. In fact, most were willing and 
anxious to help others initiate the course. 

In a recent issue of Religious Education, 
Philosophy Pro. William G. Tremmel, of 
Kansas State University, spoke to the point 
of objectivity very curtly when he said: 

“Plain sectarian courses designed to in- 
doctrinate students are surely unconstitu- 
tional and improper. But courses objectively 
presented as part of a secular program of 
education are both and constitutional. 
Further, it should be remarked that anyone 
who pretends that religious subjects can- 
not be handled in an objective, scholarly 
fashion speaks from ignorance. Religion is 
also scientific; Le., composed of organized 
bodies of knowledge.” 
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From some of the same groups considered 
responsible for excluding improper uses of 
the Bible from the public schools has come 
a mandate to include the proper uses. 

U.S. Supreme Court (Brennan concurring 
opinion): “The holding of the Court today 
Plainly does not foreclose teaching about the 
Holy Scriptures or about the differences be- 
tween religious sects in classes in literature 
Or history. Indeed, whether or not the Bible 
is involved, it would be impossible to teach 
meaningfully many subjects in the social 
science or the humanities without some men- 
tion of religion.” 

Catholic (in the Commonweal): “The 
court’s decision appears to have opened 
the way for an exploration of the ways 
in which the public schools could teach 
religion in an objective way, free of a 
devotional or sectarian basis. This is an 
Opportunity which should be confronted 
directly and creatively. Obviously, the 
difficulties inherent In any quest for an 
objective study of religion are many; but 
that should not act as deterrent or he used 
as an excuse for Inaction.” 

Protestant (National Council of Churches): 
“No person is truly educated for life in the 
modern world who is not aware of the vital 
Part played by religion in the shaping of our 
history and culture, and of its contemporary 
expression. Information about religion is an 
essential part of many school subjects such 
as social studies, literature, and the arts. 
The full treatment of some regular school 
subjects requires the use of the Bible as a 
Source book. In such studies—including 
those related to character development—the 
use of the Bible has a valid educational 
Purpose.” 

Jewish (American Jewish Committee): 
“The schools should also foster an appre- 
ciation of the impact of religion on our 
Civilization. Indeed, this knowledge is in- 
trinsic to a well-rounded education. Such 
events as the Crusades, the Reformation, 
and the colonization of America would be 
hopelessly distorted if religious motivations 
Were not given proper weight. It would be 
equally wrong to omit the Bible from courses 
in literature or to ignore religious influences 
in the study of art. 

“If, as some charge, teachers shy away 

religious references even when they are 
basic to an understanding of subject matter, 
Prompt investigation of current practices is 
Called for.“ 

The Greater Minneapolis Council of 
Churches expressed their challenge this way: 
“We urge school administrators, teacher 
training institutions, and religious leaders 
of all faiths to engage in immediate and 
Serious consideration of ways to increase the 
Objective study of religion and the Bible in 
Our public schools in accordance with the 
&pproval indicated by the Supreme Court.” 

The American Association of School Ad- 
Mministrators, in their recent report Religion 
in the Schools,” contends that the schools 
have the responsibility of providing an en- 
vironment in the school which the values 
and practices developed in the church and 
home can prosper. 

There is a successful Biblical literature 
Course available in Indiana now. It is both 
legal and desirable. It has student interest. 
Give both the kids and the course a chance. 


New Pollution Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is well and good that this 
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country has been reminded, and re- 
minded forcefully, that no one has the 
right to use as a sewer America's rivers 
and America’s waterways, which belong 
to all the people. 

In underdeveloped countries, we have 
seen that rivers flowing through a com- 
munity become something of a stream of 
life—people wash in them, dump their 
garbage in them, and also drink water 
from them. When we see such sights in 
poverty-stricken lands, we are shocked 
not remembering that the same thing 
happens right here at home, to a certain 
extent. 

With the Water Quality Act of 1965, 
the Congress and the administration 
have spoken —we intend to clean up our 
Streams. Many editorials have been 
written in praise of this action, and one 
such editorial appeared in the Reading, 
Pa., Eagle. I believe that my colleagues 
will find it of interest, and include it in 
the RECORD: 

New POLLUTION Law 


“The clear, fresh waters that were our 
national heritage have become dumping 
grounds for garbage and filth. They poison 
our fish. They breed disease. They despoil 
our landscapes.” 

These were some of the comments of Presi- 
dent Johnson as he signed into law a bill 
strengthening Federal programs to combat 
water pollution, and said “additional, bolder 
legislation will be needed in the years ahead.” 

The President emphasized that “no one 
has the right to use rivers that belong to all 
the people as a sewer, and that no river 
should run red with blood from slaughter- 
houses.” 

He pointed out “there is no excuse for 
papermills tons of sulfuric acid into 
the lakes and streams of the people of this 
country.” 

Terming the new law a proclamation of 
“our refusal to be strangled by the wastes of 
civilization,” the President warned that the 
water quality measure “will not completely 
assure us of absolute success. Additional 
bolder legislation will be needed in the years 
ahead, But we have begun.” 

The most controversial provisions of the 
Water Quality Act of 1965 call for establish- 
ment of water quality standards as a yard- 
stick for measuring pollution of interstate 
waters. 

Such standards also are intended to im- 
prove the quality of interstate waters for 
drinking, recreation, irrigation and industrial 


processing. 

The standards not only are aimed at elim- 
ination of existing abuses but at preventing 
growth of pollution in the Nation’s lakes and 
streams. 

The new law raises to $150 million a year, 
from $100 million, the total of Federal grants 
authorized to help States and local commu- 
nities build sewage treatment plants. 

Under the act, the Federal Government 
will have final authority over antipollution 
programs on rivers and streams crossing State 
lines. 

The 1965 bill puts more teeth into the en- 
forcement process than did the Govern- 
ment’s Pollution Control Act of 1956, which 
prompted many cities and industries to 
launch cleanup programs. But others lag- 
ged, and 37 enforcement actions were begun 
under the 1956 act. 

As for water-quality standards under the 
law, States must file letters of intent within 
a year stating they'll adopt acceptable 
standards and a method of enforcing them. 
They will have until June 30, 1967, to follow 
through on this pledge. 

Federal officials estimate fewer than half 
the States have such standards today. 

If a State fails to act, or if the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare wants to 
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revise that State's standards, he can, under 
the new law, convene a conference of Fed- 
eral, State, and local officials and industry 
representatives to discuss the possibilities. 

The Secretary then can propose his own, 
Federal standards, subject to later public 
hearings before a special board that can en- 
dorse his proposals or require changes. 

After the Secretary makes his proposals, 
the State involved will have another chance 
to adopt its own antipollution program. 

If the standards appear to be breached, 
the Secretary must devote 6 months to seek- 
ing voluntary compliance from the factory 
or other offender. If those efforts fail, he 
can then file a court suit to require abate- 
ment. 

To enable the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to carry out its respon- 
sibilities for setting standards and policing 
pollution, the measure establishes within the 
Department a new Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration, under the direction 
of a new Assistant Secretary. 


Resolution of the National Rifle 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I inserted into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a resolution of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation regarding the $105-million pro- 
gram for acquisition of migratory bird 
habitat and refuges. 

That program, Public Law 87-383, 
enacted from H.R. 7391, which I had 
the honor to r, has lagged during 
its implementation and substantially less 
land has been acquired than was intended 
by the Congress in passage of that 
legislation. 

It is for this reason that the resolution 
of the National Rifle Association, urging 
continuation and extension of the pro- 
gram until completed, is so vitally im- 
portant to conservation and to migra- 
tory birds. 

Although it was anticipated that 
2,503,000 acres of waterfowl habitat 
would have been acquired in a 7-year 
period, less than 600,000 acres have been 
acquired or are under consideration for 
acquisition in a little over 3 years. Ex- 
penditure of $41.2 million as opposed to 
an expected expenditure of $80 million 
has been accomplished through fiscal 
year 1965. 

The resolution is as follows: 
RESOLUTION OF THE NATIONAL RIFLE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

Whereas the preservation of an adequate 
number of suitable wetlands is essential to 
the maintenance of eee fights of 

waterfowl; 
8 an advance of $105 million against 
future sales of migratory bird hunting 
stamps has been authorized to finance a 
major part of a 7-year emergency wetlands 
acquisition program; and 

Whereas the program was delayed in the 
major production areas because of a reluct- 
ance on the part of a few State governments 
to allow additional lands to be removed from 
the tax rolls; and 

Whereas the Congress has now enacted a 
law which provides for an equitable sharing 
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of revenues from units of the National Wild- 
life Refuge System; and 

Whereas only a comparatively small por- 
tion of the emergency acquisition program 
has been completed because of the sbove 
hindrance, and that less than one-fourth of 
the advance has been made available: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of 
the National Rifle Association of America, in 
annual meeting assembled, hereby urges that 
the annual appropriation be increased, and 
that repayment of the advance loan, sched- 
uled to begin in 1969, be deferred until the 
emergency wetlands acquisition program 1s 
completed or the entire 6105 million is appro- 
priated and expended. 


Secretary. 


Politics and Thought 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


i OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana, Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the Christian Science Moni- 
tor of October 21, 1965: 

POLITICS AND THOUGHT 
(By Erwin D. Canham) 

Henry Fairlie, a sharp-eyed and acid- 
tongued British now studying the 
United States, has a brilliant article on 
“Johnson and the Intellectuals,” in the Oc- 
tober Commentary, magazine of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee. 

Mr. Fairlie scolds American Intellectuals 
for having been bemused by President Ken- 
nedy. He says that instead of grumbling at 
President Johnson now, they should be grate- 
ful that he has disenchanted them with 
politics. His essential point Is that politics 
is the art of the possible, and intellectuals 
should move in a separate and freer world. 

The intellectual, he says, is vain, easily 
finttered, readily lured into areas where his 
views may be positively harmful not only to 
himself but to politics. “The professor who 
allows himself to become a speechwriter to 
a presidential candidate or a special assistant 
to a President; the poet who allows himself 
to be tempted to participate in a Presidential 
inauguration; the academic economist who 
leaves his university to become an Ambassa- 
dor: each of these (and the examples in 
America could be multiplied) I regard as a 
loss, with no compensating gain.” 

AUTHORITY ASSUMED 

“Inside his own field,” he observes, the 
intellectual would never lay claim to omni- 
science, and seldom to authority. Outside it, 
his claim to both is breathtaking * . He 
cannot help resorting to an all-but-dis- 
honest, and an all-but-contemptible use of 
the methods he has learned inside his dis- 
cipline.” 

As for political power, he said: “At all 
times, and no matter who exercises it, power 
is ugly and brutalizing: President Kennedy 
wns allowed to make it appear attractive and 
rodeeming. Power is shoddy: President 
Kennedy was allowed to glamorize it. 

“Power is for the aged: President Kennedy 
was allowed to cast over it the magic of 
youth. Power is unintellectual: President 
Kennedy was allowed to give it intollectual 
excitement. 

“Power is safe only if it is exercised with- 
out enchantment, without claim to reason, 
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and without pretense to virtue: President 
Kennedy was allowed to endow it with all 
three. Power is, no doubt, necessary: Presi- 
dent Kennedy was allowed to make it seem 
desirable * * *.” 

“HE SHOULD REVOLT" 

“Tf the Intellectual is going to be fastidious 
about politics, he should revolt, not against 
President Johnson for making politics look 
as beastly as it 18, but against a President 
Kennedy for making it look gracious, for 
appropriating to it virtues it does not 
possess.” 


Such men as McGeorge Bundy, says Mr. 
Fairlie, are successful in public life because 
they have ceased to be intellectuals and have 
become politicians. The politician, he in- 
sists, must work with problems which he 
cannot solve. Politics is trying to empty 
the in-tray. 

Its decisions should not be panoplied in 
the majesty of great national interest. 
"When the politician thinks that he hears 
the crack of dom * de has lost the 
nerve for the game, and should get out.” 

There's a lot in all this. The political 
decision has little to do with intellect. It 18 
far more visceral and instinctive. Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s style certainly cast over 
politics an undeserved cloak. Some of the 
decisions in which his brothers have been en- 
gaged since have torn away the cloak, It will 
be hard to replace, 


CONTRIBUTION POSSIBLE 


Yet the intellectual Is a citizen. He is also 
often bright. He can be useful, and unless 
he deludes himself that intellectuality has 
become politics, he can make a contribution. 
But he will often be the chief victim of his 
role. He will be required to make compro- 
mises that are inconsistent with his disci- 
plines and principles. Such compromises are 
not inconsistent with politics, but are requi- 
site there. 

The use of intellectuals by politicians can 
be very effective, as President Kennedy 
proved, and President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
showed to a lesser degree. But it is really a 
kind of deception, as Henry Fairlie says. 
Still worse is the use by politicians of cres- 
tive artists. 

But there is much the intellectuals and 
artists can do of service to the body politic. 
They can ask and answer questions relevant 
to the good society; they can paint and sing 
about eternal things. They can and must 
transcend politics. 


Soldier Citizen Speaks of His 
Responsibilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Octobcr 21, 1965 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
parently we are drawing close to the end 
of a long and formidable session. Dur- 
ing this uphill, 9-month-plus debate, 
when we were aware of each of our dis- 
trict’s passions over certain issues, we 
endeavored to represent them. It is in 
this context of representation that I wish 
to insert in the Reconp a column written 
by a former resident of San Francisco, 
Sfc. Charles S. Hawkins, a career NCO 
stationed at the headquarters, U.S. Army, 
Rykuyu Islands. I have corresponded 
with Sergeant Hawkins over the last 2 
years and have been impressed with the 
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questions that he asks and the opinions 
he expresses. 

He seems to be an interested man, in- 
terested in his Government and how it 
functions. He attempts to encourage 
the interests of others. While he was 
stationed at the Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco, he spent weekends showing school- 
children through the installation and de- 
scribing the role it has played in the 
defense of our country. 

His recent column, Keystone Kom- 
ments,” published in the Ryukyan Re- 
view, shows most aptly the fact that he 
takes his obligations as a citizen to heart. 

The article follows: 

[From the Ryukyuan Review, Oct. 1, 1965] 
KEYSTONE KOMMENTS 


Recently a friend of mine noted that I 
was mailing a letter to “my Congressman.” 
Immediately he asked, “whatcha complain- 
ing to your Congressman about now—are 
you putting the finger on someone?” 

It took me some little time to convince my 
friend that one did not necessarily have to 
be writing a gripe letter in order to make con- 
tact with his Representative in Congress. 

It is my opinion that too many of us are 
concerned about our Representatives in Gov- 
ernment only at the time of an election. If 
our representative system of government is 
to work we must be concerned about our per- 
sonal Representatives all of the time—not 
just at election time. 

In fact it is only by close observation of the 
workings of Congress and the voicing of opin- 
fon on proposed legislation that the average 
citizen can express his will. Your Congress- 
men welcome, in fact encourage letters ex- 
pressing opinion on proposed legislation. It 
is by such expression of opinion that he is 
able in turn to cast a vote representative of 
his constituents. 

My friend says “it’s next to impossible to 
understand what is going on in Congress.” 
I think he is wrong. The newspapers and 
weekly magazines devote much of their space 
to the workings of Congress. You can also 
obtain the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 81.50 
a month. This records every word spoken 
on the floors of Congress. 

I've also found that many Congresemen 
produce periodic newsletters which they send 
to constituents. These usually round up the 
major activities of Congress and give a first- 
hand report on what the individual Con- 
gressman is doing. Often I have received 
from “my Congressman” a questionnaire 
asking me to voice my opinion on various 
important issues of the day. 

Each time I receive one of these I feel that 
Tm casting my vote—in fact it is like elec- 
tion day all over again—insteod of voting 
for the man I'm actually down to Issues. 

I want to go on record as taking a strong 
stand sgainst carrying petty complaints to 
Congressmen. They are much too busy to 
spend their time taking care of trivial prob- 
lems that can be handled elsewhere, 

The Army personnel letter published by the 
office, Deputy Chief of Staff For Personnel, 
Headquarters Department of the Army, 
points out that DA policy on writing your 
Congressman is stated in paragraph 41, AR 
600-20 as (quote) “that a soldier will not 
be restricted from communicating with a 
Member of Congrces unlecs the violation is 
unlawful or violates s regulation necessary to 
the security of the United States.“ 

Commanders are responsible for continu- 
ally advising subordinates to first seek a 
solution to their problems within the chain 
of command. If a soldier feels his grievance 
has not been satisfied, he should then be en- 
couraged to register a complaint with the 
local Inspector General. This ia generally the 
best, and fastest method of solving most per- 
sonal problems, Complaints for assistance 
made to Members of Congress, the White 
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House, or directly to the Departments of the 
Army or Defense normally will be first re- 
ferred by the recipient to the local com- 
mander for information or consideration be- 
fore action is taken to render assistance. 
Many problems could be quickly handled 
locally if more soldiers were aware of this 
Procedure. 

However, there must be no doubt in any 
soldier's mind that while he is encouraged 
to seek a solution to his problem within the 
chain of command, he is not restricted in 
communicating with Members of Congress 
unless the communication violates security 
regulations or is unlawful, 

Under no circumstances will any punitive 
action, either direct or indirect, be taken 
against any member of the Army who com- 
municates with a Member of Congress unless 
the communication violates security regula- 
tions or Is clearly unlawful. 

So—I regard “my Congressman” as more 
than just a distant figure on Capitol Hill. 
To me he is really “my Congressman.” 
Through the years I have called upon him 
for many services related to his position as 
my representative, 

He has never failed me—I don't think he 
ever will. When and if he does then democ- 
racy will fall. 


Breakthrough in Aid for Water and 
Sewer Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN.THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 28 of this year Congress passed 
the rural water and sewer facilities bill. 
That measure has since been signed 
into law, Public Law 89-240. It was my 
Privilege to cosponsor this legislation— 
legislation which may prove to be one of 
the best laws passed this year. 

This observation is based on the en- 
thusiastic and overwhelming response I 
have received from the people of the 
Fifth District of Kansas, my constitu- 
ents. My office has received scores of 
letters asking for information about this 
Porgram and other sources of assistance 
since enactment of this bill. 

On my part I have attempted to ac- 
Quaint as many as possible through 
Newsletters, newspaper articles, radio 
Programs, and personal correspondence 
With mayors, county extension agents, 
and Farmers Home Administration su- 
Pervisors in my district. 

Mr. Speaker, today I received the 
October issue of the periodical Nation's 
Cities. In it is an excellent article en- 
titled “Breakthrough in Aid for Water 
and Sewer Facilities.” It contains a sur- 
vey of the programs adopted this year 
for public facilities and I recommend it 
as required reading for all those who are 
interested in the vital problem of health 
and welfare for our rural and urban 
Communities. 

As I stated in my speech supporting 
this legislation, “a corn or wheat crop is 
Not the only thing that dries up from 
lack of water—communities do too.” 
This is something we in Kansas have 
learned from long and bitter experience. 
I hope those who represent areas hit by 
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drought will join with me in urging quick 
appropriation of funds to make this pro- 
gram a living reality. We cannot afford 
to wait. 

I insert the aforementioned article 
from Nation’s Cities in the Recorp: 


BREAKTHROUGH IN AID FOR WATER AND SEWER 
FACILITIES 


Whether by chance or design, several new 
Federal assistance programs are going to 
curtail the slogan “septic tank civilization” 
which often describes rural localities and 
far-out suburbs, 

Both the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and the Department of Agriculture 
won congressional approval of major grant 
programs to serve communities. The De- 
partment of Commerce received comparable 
authorization in behalf of economic develop- 
ment in depressed sreas. Viewed as a whole, 
they show increased national concern about 
these fundamental services. 

Authorized by the 1965 Housing Act, pro- 
vision for basic water and sewer facilities 
have aroused more local interest than any 
other section of the massive piece of legisla- 
tion. The number of inquires received by 
the National League of Cities and the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency (soon to be 
the Department of Urban Affairs, see p. 13) 
indicates that this new program is going 
to take hundreds of projects off the public 
works shelf. These improyements—needed 
but so far unfunded—have grown in their 
community importance; now something can 
be done about them. 

The HHFA program, in which communities 
of every size are eligible, specifically author- 
izes grants of 50 percent of project costs for 
facilities. What's a basic facility? Accord- 
ing to a House committee report, “Water 
facilities would include facilities to store, 
supply, treat purify, or distribute safe, 
potable water for domestic, commercial, and 
industrial use.” 

Sewer facilities would include “sanitary 
sewer system for the collection, transmis- 
sion, and discharge of liquid wastes; storm 
sewer systems for the collection, transmis- 
sion, and discharge of storm water caused by 
rainfall or ground water runoff * * *.” 
Grants could cover all parts of the facility 
“except household connections and the local 
collection or distribution laterals.” 

The project needn't be for brandnew fa- 
cilities. Expansion, enlargement, and im- 
provement of existing systems could qualify; 
repairs and maintenance, however, would not 
be eligible for assistance, nor would treat- 
ment works qualify. 

Smaller communities—less than 10,000 
population—could receive grants of up to 
90 percent for basic public sewer facilities 
under three conditions: (1) lack of an ade- 
quate facility for this purpose, (2) an un- 
employment rate 100 percent above the na- 
tional average for the preceding year, and 
(3) inability to finance the facility. 

The HHFA program got a big boost by 
Congress from the $400 million proposed to 
$700 million over the next 4 years. As 
originally offered by the administration, the 
grant provisions would have been primarily 
for communities with rapid growth potential. 
This factor was modified so that all com- 
munities are now eligible. 

For rural communities of less than 5,500 
population, Congress also authorized the 
Department of Agriculture’s Farmers’ Home 
Administraiton to make 50-50 matching 
grants totaling $50 million annually for 
water and sewer facilities. The existing loan 
and insured loan program is now $450 mil- 
lion. 

Under amendments added by the House, 
applications of cities and towns in the 
eligible population group are to be given 
prefernece. Other amendments require that 
general units of local government—munici- 
palities and counties—must be notified of, 
and given an opportunity to comment upon, 
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any grant application for a facility within 
their jurisdiction. 

The Agriculture and HHFA water and 
sewer facility programs have similar basic 
requirements: 

Projects must be designed to serve the 
reasonably foreseeable growth needs of the 
area. They must be consistent with a pro- 
gram for a unified or officially coordinated 
areawide water or sewer facilities system as 
part of the area's comprehensively planned 
development. Before a sewer facility grant 
is approved, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare must certify that waste 
material carried by the sewer will be ade- 
quately treated before it is discharged into a 
public waterway. 

Where there are no existing areawide sys- 
tems, it will probably be required that a 
single, independent project be designed so 
that it can be linked with other independent 
water or sewer facilities or a proposed area- 
wide system. 

PLANNING WILL BE REQUIRED 


The comprehensive planning requirements 
will not be enforced fully until 1968. Until 
then (July 1 for HHFA grants, October 1 for 
Agriculture), assistance may be given if: 

A program for an areawide water and sewer 
facility system is “under active preparation” 
but not yet completed. 

The facility for which assistance is sought 
can reasonably be expected to be required 
as part of such a program. 

There is urgent need for the facility. 

By requiring areawide water and sewer 
planning, Congress clearly hopes to 
orderly community development. “Such 
orderly development,” said a House commit- 
tee, “would minimize waste and unnecessary 
costs which are the result of unplanned and 
haphazard construction of basic community 
facilities.” 

Anticipation of future requirements caused 
by growth “would avoid the duplication of 
costs often occasioned by having to rebuild 
undersized facilities at a later date.“ 


DEVELOPMENT FACILITY GRANTS 


for their residents. But in addition, the 
Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965 listed water and sewer facilities 
as types of public works which encourage 
industrial development and result in long- 
term employment, 

This impressive new program which com- 
bines many of the better features of the ac- 
celerated public works and area redevelop- 
ment efforts, authorized $500 million 
annually for 4 years for public works and 
development facility grants. Direct grants 
up to 50 percent of construction cost may be 
made for eligible projects. Supplementary 
grants in the neediest areas can bring the 
Federal share as high as 80 percent. 

Basic criteria for an area's eligibility for 
assistance under the Economic Development 
Act are substantial unemployment and/or 
low family income. Localities of less than 
1,500 are excluded unless they are Indian 
reservations. All areas designated for as- 
sistance under the Ares Redevelopment Act 
on or after March 1, 1965, will remain eligible 
under the new program until they have com- 
pleted their first annual review of eligibility, 
probably about June 30, 1966. Generally 
speaking, eligibility requirements under 
EDA have been tightened in response to the 
political difficulties encountered in the last 
Congress by ARA. 

While, in sheer dollar terms, the bulk of 
the grant funds represented by these three 
programs of HHFA, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce will likely go to communities of more 
than 25,000 population, the implications for 
smaller places is unmistakable. For pro- 
viding the amenities to residents, for at- 
tracting new industries or retaining old 
ones, these programs have immediate 
relevance in hundreds of localities, 
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Kilsoo Haan Reports Russian Will Supply 
Red China Nuclear Warheads? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VERNON W. THOMSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


continue; that there is no basis for com- 
promise or settlement among the two 
adversaries. 

The majority point of view concerning 
the Sino-Soviet conflict is well explained 
and documented in hearings conducted 
by the Subcommittee on the Far East 
and the Pacific of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The hearings were held in 
March of this year. A report of the 
committee hearings was published in 


May. 

There is a minority view concerning 
the Sino-Soviet conflict. An outspoken 
exponent of the minority view is Kilsoo 
Haan, 65-year-old Korean-American. 
Mr. Haan for the past 32 years has 
headed the Korean underground move- 
ment in the United States. He has writ- 
ten to Senators, Congressmen, the Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of Defense, 
and even to the President and Vice Pres- 
ident giving his views and intelligence 
on Sino-Soviet affairs. 

The minority view is that there is no 
actual conflict between Russia and Red 
China. That the apparent conflict is a 
ruse on the part of Communist partner 
nations to deceive the non-Communist 
world and in particular the United 
States. 

The following is a report by Kilsoo 
Haan to Gen. Earle C. Wheeler, Chair- 
man, Joint Chiefs of Staff, dated Sep- 
tember 30, 1965. I do not vouch for the 
reliability of the report. I ask that it 
be printed in the Record so that Amer- 
icans may know there is a view contrary 
to the one that prevalls in official circles 
regarding the Sino-Soviet conflict. Mr. 
Haan has been right In the past in pre- 
dicting the course of the worldwide 
Communist conspiracy. I hope those re- 
sponsible for our national security will 
give serious attention to the Haan com- 
mentary regarding the furnishing of nu- 
clear weapons to Red China. 

Korran UNDERGROUND Report or SEPTEMBER 
30, 1965 
(By Kilsoo Haan, released on Oct. 18, 1965) 
To: Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. 
Earle G. Wheeler. Certified Airmail 
No. 115518. 
INFORMATION 

“Since June 15, 1965, negotiations between 
the Sino-Soviet high command had been 
going on regarding the question of Soviet 
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Russia supplying all the needed nuclear war- 
heads to Red China. 

“Gen, Lin Piao had requested that Russia, 
without restrictions supply all the needed 
nuclear warheads for Red Chinese ICBM's 
and other nuclear tactical weapons. 

“On August 1, 1965, Marshal Rodin T. 
Malinovsky of the Soviet Ministry of Defense 
agreed to implement Gen. Lin Piao’s request 
beginning March 1966, which will be the 
20th anniversary of the secret Sino-Soviet 
high command agreement signed in March 
1946.” 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION REGARDS SINO- 

SOVIET MILITARY HIGH COMMANDS’ SECRET 

AGREEMENT 


In December 1946 Stephen Early, former 
White House Secretary to President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt suggested and advised me to 
submit the highlights of this secret agree- 
ment of March 1946 to Gen, George C. Mar- 
shall. 

I carried out his suggestion and advice. 


“SECRET AGREEMENT OF MARCH 1946 


“1. Mao to recognize Soviet Russia as No. 
1 Communist power. 

“2. Mao. to accept Soviet leadership in in- 
ternational affairs.. 

“3. Mutual acceptance on the ‘image of 
America.’ 

America is the center of world reaction.’ 

America is the sworn enemy of the op- 
pressed people.“ 

America is the sol of future aggressive 
wars.” 

“4. Soviet Russia to assist the Red Chi- 
nese armies to overthrow Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek and his government, also 
to expel all the im Americans out of 
China. Timetable? By 1950.’ 

“5. Soviet Russia to consider a Sino-Soviet 
military alliance. Time table? By 1950.“ 

“6. Soviet Russia to give lend-lease aid to 
Red China and help build and establish a 
sound industrial foundation. 

“7. Red China to plan its domestic and 
foreign policies, to keep America out of Eu- 
rope and Asia, within the spirit and the 
framework of a Eurasian Monroe Doctrine.” 
NOTE OF INTEREST TO ALL PATRIOTIC AMERICANS 


Since the signing of the above secret agree- 
ment, most of their aims and objectives are 
now history. For example: 

In December 1949 with the help of America, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kal-shek was forced 
to flee to Formosa. 

On February 4, 1950, Russia and Red China 
signed the Sino-Soviet Military Alliance Pact 
in Moscow. 

On April 20, 1950 Russia began the imple- 
mentation of Russia’s lend lease aid to Red 
China. It establishes many joint Sino-Soviet 
industrial, shipbuilding, mining and oll pro- 
ducing companies throughout Red China. 
It also agreed to finance and train 10,000 
Red Chinese construction engineers, scien- 
tists and nuclear physicists in Soviet Russia. 

In October 1954, significantly Khrushchey 
and Bulganin traveled to Peiping, Red China, 
and offered Mao Tse-tung the following: 

Russia to renounce the Soviet sphere of 
influence in the provinces of Manchuria, 
Inner Mongolia and Sin Kiang. 

Russia to evacuate the Soviet naval base 
of Port Arthur, Manchuria in May 1955. 

Russia to finance and assist in the build- 
ing of many strategic rallroads, the network 
of rail systems linking the north and south- 
western provinces of China, Sin Klang and 
Yunan Provinces, to Peiping, the capital of 
Red China, 

Russia to relinquish and turn over to Red 
China, Soviet shares in all the joint Sino- 
Soviet enterprises throughout Red China. 

ANOTHER SINO-SOVIFT SECRET AGREEMENT 

According to Allen-Scott Washington Re- 
port of November 13, 1963, the U.S. intelli- 
gence obtained a copy of the 1963 agreement 
of significant military value. 
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It revealed that Russia and Red China had 
agreed to link all the rail systems of the 
two countries; exchange rail personnel, in- 
cluding Russian technicians in China and 
Chinese labor in Siberia; standardize their 
railroad systems and exchange rail cars. Red 
China also agreed to give free access to 
Soviet ships to all Chinese ports. 

The US. intelligence also, “found that 
most of Communist China’s outstanding nu- 
clear scientists are in Russia working in their 
field, and playing a key role in the Soviet's 
nuclear developments. The Chinese scien- 
tists are credited with some of Russia's 
most important breakthroughs in the last few 
years. Foremost among them is the concept 
that led to the production of the Soviet 
super bomb and method to test it without 
contaminating a vast area. 

“While outwardly still at bitter odds, be- 
hind the scenes the story is wholly different, 
These profoundly significant deals were nego- 
tiated by Mikhail Suslov, third ranking mem- 
ber of the Kremlin hierarchy, during a 6- 
week stay in Red China. He disappeared 
from Moscow in mid-September, and was 
variously reported purged and hospitalized 
with a kidney ailment. Actually he was in 
China working out these momentous under- 
standings. 

“This fact has given rise to conjecture in 
intelligence quarters on the possibility of a 
nuclear agreement between the two Com- 
munist powers. This sinister likelihood 18 
being intently explored.” 


When Money Is Master 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, too often 
I think central governments violate the 
nature of economics and abuse their 
monetary system. The result is a choice 
to either seek reform through austere 
and restrictive discipline on the part of 
the money managers or complete de- 
struction of the economy. Sound mon- 
etary policy, based on pioneer concepts, 
can avoid disaster. 

In the September 16 edition of the 
Wall Street Journal there was a sen- 
sible article on this subject. Under 
unanimous consent, I insert the editorial 
“When Money Is Master” in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD: 

When Money Is MASTER 

Money, we suppose it would be generally 
conceded, is one of man’s more useful inven- 
tions, and for that rather basic reason a 
number of Influential people are dissatisfied 
with the world’s current monetary system. 
Treasury Secretary Fowler and others are 
pressing for an international conference to 
institute reforms as soon as possible. 

Certainly the system is imperfect, but so 
are some of the ideas of the would-be reform~- 
ers. Consider the case advanced by Fred 
Hirsch, financial editor of the London Econ- 
omist. In a readable little book on the 
troubles of the British pound, he contends 
that those problems, as well as the difficulties 
of the U.S. dollar, reflect the fact that both 
nations have been “putting the monetary 
servant In the place of the political master.“ 

What Mr. Hirsch means is that the mys- 
tique of monetary stability allegedly leads 
nations to curb domestic economic growth 
and otherwise refrain from using their own , 
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Tesources in the way they politically wish. 
While he offers an interesting argument, it 
Seems to us that he saddles the monetary 
System with more than its share of the blame, 

To see why, it is useful to recall how 
Britain came to its present pass. The exer- 
cise is particularly pertinent because the 
United States to some extent seems bent on 
heading in the same direction. 

Britains balance-of-payments troubles, 
And the consequent weakness of the pound, 
stem in part from the lack of competitive- 
ness of its domestic economy. The growing 
Political power of unions, together with the 
Complacence of management, has threaded 
Make-work rules and practices throughout 
Britains industry. Featherbedding, which ts 
hardly unknown in the United States, saps 
industrys domestic vitality and lessens its 
ability to sell goods abroad. Its stretching 
things to blame those conditions on undue 
Obeisance to stable money. 

As a matter of fact, the behavior of both 
Nations is cause for skepticism about their 
devotion to such stability. In both, govern- 
Mental budget deficits and artificially easy 
Money long have been almost a way of life. 
In Britain this proclivity already has led to 
Substantial price inflation, which has helped 
Push up wage costs at home and made Brit- 
ish goods even harder to market abroad. 

Britain at least appears to be trying to 
Come to grips with its twin problems of in- 
efficiency and inflation, though the outlook 
for some of its efforts is at best dublous. 
It is questionable, for example, whether the 
nation will actually revitalize its industries 
With its tax on imports, which in effect puts 
a higher protective tariff wall around its do- 
Mestic factories. 

Moreover, it's doubtful that the London 
government will have the political courage to 
try to curb the insatiable demands of labor 
Unions. If anything, labor unions seem 
More out of hand under a labor government 
than they did under the Tory regime. 

Conceivably matters may by now have de- 
generated so far in Britain that, as Mr. 

contends, the pound should be at 
Once devalued. No matter how highly any- 
One yalues monetary stability, it's only fool- 
ish to insist that It exists when it patently 
doesn’t, 

It would be eyen more foolish, Mr. Hirsch 

recognizes, to believe that devaluation 
by itself would solve everything: at best it 
is only a recognition of past mistakes. With 
the slate wiped clean, a nation then must 
Manage its monetary affairs sensibly if it is 
not to sink into one devaluation after an- 
Other. 

That does not require a government to run 
budget surpluses every single year and keep 
Money right under all circumstances, But 
it does mean it cannot forever insist on the 
Opposite. To do so is not to promote sound 
economic growth but, in the not very long 
Tun, to seriously endanger it. 

A government runs such risks when, as in 
the United States it seems determined not to 

pen the union urge for inefficiency but 

to enhance it, when it follows inflationary 

domestic policies, when it applies no more 

paliatives at best to its balance-of- 
Payments deficits. 

It boils down, we think, to a fairly simple 
equation: If governments could control 
their political passions, they would not con- 

t the problem of money becoming a 
Master, It is precisely because they abuse 
Money that it finally forces a choice—tyran- 
nical thought it may appear to the poll- 
ticlans—between discipline and disaster, 

Therein lies the essential point about al- 

the world monetary system. Intelli- 
gent reforms might improve it; they cannot 
Substitute for common monetary sense. 
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The Viet Protesters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the country the public has 
risen in indignation against the Com- 
munist-infiltrated demonstrations last 
weekend in which our Vietnam policy 
was attacked. Chicago’s American, in 
its edition of October 18 contained an 
impressive editorial on the demonstra- 
tions of the past weekend: 

THE VIET PROTESTERS 


Some of the people demonstrating against 
the U.S. involvement in Vietnam may be 
sincere in their beliefs, but they certainly 
are misguided. Mothers of sons naturally 
don't want to see young men drafted into 
military service for action anywhere. Many 
of the young men object to giving service 
and risking their lives for a cause that seems 
distant and incomprehensible. A few of the 
demonstrators are natural born pacifists and 
dissenters. And some are Communist fellow 
travelers and sympathizers who alwnys take 
& position for communism and against the 
best interests of the free world. 

These dissimilar persons are now banded 
together to cause as much mischief as they 
can for the American Vietnam policy. In so 
doing they are alding the Communist cause, 
and helping to prolong the Vietnam war. 
The Vietcong launched a summer offensive 
against our military forces in Vietnam which 
has proved to be a failure. What the Com- 
munists failed to win in Vietnam last sum- 
mer, however, they may hope to gain by suc- 
cesses on the domestic front within the 
United States. 

Former President Dwight Eisenhower most 
properly points out that the Vietnam demon- 
strators don't know what they are talking 
about. Three U.S. President's, Mr, Eisen- 
hower, Mr. Kennedy, and Mr. Johnson, have 
persisted in the prosecution of the war in 
Vietnam after a thorough examination and 
review of the facts. And what are the facts? 

The Government of South Vietnam has 
been menaced by a Communist invasion from 
the north. The Geneva International Con- 
trol Commission has indicted North Vietnam 
for this invasion, and no objective person 
doubts that the legally constituted Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam has indeed been 
menaced. The United States assured the 
South Vietnamese that they would have help 
from us. We are now providing that ald. 

Is it in our own self-interest to do so now? 
It is certainly in our own self-interest to stop 
the advancement of militant communism. 
China and North Vietnam are now the lead- 
ing exponents of militant communism. 
China has repeatedly called on the rest of tha 
Communist world to destroy American “im- 
perialistic capitalism” by force and violence 
wherever it appears. North Vietnam and the 
Vietcong are engaged in the attempted de- 
struction of a capitalist outpost by bringing 
down the Government of the Vietnam 
Republic. 

Unless we stop this assault, the whole of 
southeast Asia and ultimately the Pacific will 
go Communist. If we do not fight now on 
the Vietnam front, we ultimately will be 
fighting on a hundred fronts much closer 
to home. 
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Our purpose in South Vietnam Is to defend 
a free and independent people, as we have 
promised to do, and to prove to the Commu- 
ists that violent aggression does not pay. 

No one likes the cost of this policy, any 
more than we wanted to get involved in 
World War II. But we are involved, and we 
had better stay involved until there is a just 
settlement in Vietnam. Otherwise, we ulti- 
mately will be even more deeply involved in 
a worldwide catastrophe that will be called 
world war III, if anyone remains to give it 
a name. 

The demonstrators and protesters against 
Vietnam policy are doing a great disservice to 
all of us. They are helping to prolong the 
war. If they succeed in getting their way, 
they'll help to bring on conflict everywhere 
with a resurgent communism which will 
prove once again that violence does pay. 

This is a course that those of us who love 
this Nation, and who prize a free world, can- 
not accept. 


Trade Expansion Act—A Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
in this session I reintroduced a bill to 
amend the Trade Expansion Act, identi- 
cal to a bill that I had introduced last 
year. It was designed to remove certain 
items from the President’s list marked 
for a 50 percent tariff reduction. I am 
now introducing a bill that has also been 
introduced by some 15 to 20 other Mem- 
bers which repeats the earlier bill but 
goes further in amending the act of 1962 
by modifying some of its extreme provi- 
sions and authorizing the imposition of 
import quotas under certain conditions, 

The Trade Expansion Act has been a 
deep disappointment in what was to be 
one of its principal features, namely “ad- 
justment assistance.” This provision has 
become a dead letter. The Tariff Com- 
mission is now without a single case on 
its docket after nearly 3 years from the 
time the act was passed. This is not sur- 
prising because no case out of the 17 that 
have come before the Commission has 
succeeded in gaining any assistance, 
The turn-down has been unanimous in 
all cases but one, and that one was nega- 
tive by a majority vote of the Commis- 
sion. This record would hardly be con- 
ducive to further efforts to gain relief. 

I can only conclude that the law was 
too strictly drawn. The bill I am intro- 
ducing now would relax the severe re- 
quirements of the law so that its avowed 
intent could be carried out. This would 
be accomplished by striking the “major” 
where it is used to describe the degree of 
cause necessary to prove serious injury 
suffered by petitioning industries, firms 
or labor groups. The law says that a 
tariff reduction must have been the ma- 
jor cause of an increase in imports and 
the higher volume of imports must have 
been the major cause of the injury suf- 
fered by the industry or labor group seek- 
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ing relief. This is a double condition and 
represents an excessive burden of proof. 
Today there may be a number of causes 
of disturbance or disruption of normal 
operations of a manufacturing enterprise. 
To be asked to identify one cause and 
then to establish it as a major cause not 
only once but twice, the second one de- 
pendent on the first, is to demand what 
no applicant to the Commission has been 
able to satisfy. The requirement must 
be relaxed if adjustment assistance 18 
to come to life. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not understand the 
reasoning of those who believe in the 
high labor standards of this country and 
yet lend support to a trade policy that 
undermines those standards. We call 
for full employment in this country and 
seek a good level of prosperity for busi- 
ness but then turn about and vote for a 
trade program that works in the oppo- 
site direction. While I say “we” do this, 
I am not among those who voted in this 
fashion. I mean the 1962 congressional 
majority. 

I do not understand how we can ex- 
pect to maintain our labor standards and 
achieve full employment by calling for a 
sharp reduction in the tariff. No one 
can question the wide margin by which 
wages in this country exceed those in all 
other countries except Canada. The day 
is past when this discrepancy could be 
dismissed by simply saying that our in- 
dustry is much more productive than the 
foreign. Other industrial countries have 
escalated their technological develop- 
ment more rapidly than this country if 
for no other reason than their lower level 
as a starting point after the war. We 
assisted them immeasurably in this 
escalation. I think it is safe to say that 
we presented the countries of Europe 
and Japan with a technological leap that 
saved them two or three decades of re- 
search and development. 

This leap increased the competitive 
advantage they already enjoyed in many 
lines of goods as a result of their lower 
wages; for while their wages have risen 
considerably, wages in this country have 
also gone up. If their wages have come 
up faster percentagewise than ours the 
increases here have exceeded theirs in 
actual dollars and cents. 

Yet there are those who generally sup- 
port the principle of high wages and full 
employment who seem to believe that 
growing import competition is economi- 
cally not only harmless but beneficial. 
Granted that fair competition is a 
healthy economic factor and that some 
imports do no harm because they are 
not competitive or do not represent un- 
fair competition; it is nonetheless true 
that import competition that owes its 
advantage to lower wages may retard 
employment in this country by discour- 
aging industrial expansion while increas- 
ing pressure for more mechanization and 
automation. 

I am not one who opposes mechani- 
zation or automation as such. The bene- 
fits of technological progress are too 
evident to take such a position. How- 
ever, we must ask what is the purpose 
of our feverish modernization. Ideally, 
the purpose should be to lower the cost 
of production so that goods may be sold 
to the consuming public at lower prices. 
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Our very system of mass production in- 
deed got its inception from such efforts. 
When the link between mass production 
and mass consumption came to be ap- 
preciated we began also to appreciate 
the function of fair competition, which 
was to reduce prices and thus allow more 
production in relation to consumer in- 
come. More production soon meant 
more employment. The workers who 
were displaced initially by radical mech- 
anization were in time rehired or re- 
placed in greater numbers throughout 
the economy as a result of greater pro- 
duction and greater activity in the sup- 
porting activities, such as selling, distri- 
bution, insuring, financing, transporting, 
and so forth. 

These benefits, however, do not accrue 
under all circumstances. For one thing, 
if the product is one for which the de- 
mand is inelastic, consumption will not 
be stimulated perceptibly. The price of 
salt, flour, or sugar, within reason, has 
little effect on consumption. The price 
of some other goods if dropped sharply 
may lead to a doubling or tripling of 
consumption, or, in time, even a yet 
higher multiple. Our industrial history 
as it moved into mass production, from 
automobiles to telephones, radio to tele- 
vision, all sorts of household appliances 
to a great variety of gadgets—I say, the 
industrial history of this country during 
the past two generations has been a suc- 
cession of invention and innovation, pro- 
ducing new products under the impetus 
of efforts to bring the costs within the 
reach of the mass pocketbook. The re- 
sult has been what we see before us. It 
brought us the industrial leadership of 
the world. 

Now, however, confront these same in- 
dustries with the alternative of reducing 
costs sharply or seeing their domestic 
market supplied in rising degree by im- 
ports and the situation is different. The 
advantage of imports may lie in the 
very objective that was looked to as 
opening up a broader market, that is, 
lower prices. The domestic industry 
then faces a double problem. First, it 
may for the time being have gone as far 
as it can in cost reduction. New de- 
velopments that increase productivity do 
not spring up over night. The foreign 
producers may be technologically abreast 
of our industry and because of their 
much lower wages can undersell us. 

Second, even though the time is in- 
opportune and the industry must reduce 
its cost nevertheless it will scour the 
capital market for means of increasing 
productivity regardless of the state of 
unreadiness. It can hope to hold its 
share of the market only by cutting 
costs; and the principal source of cost 
reduction lies in the decreasing the num- 
ber of workers. Yet, in doing this, sales 
will not respond as in the days when the 
market was virgin and free of already 
low-cost imported goods. Now these 
skim the cream, and the displaced 
workers remain displaced. 

Two negative effects, rather than 
only one, are produced. The work 
force is reduced, and plans for ex- 
pansion that seemed opportune before 
must now be put on ice. Therefore the 
impact on unemployment is double. Not 
only are workers displaced; new workers 
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who would have been hired had the in- 
dustry expanded are left unhired and 
are added instead to the unemployment 
rolls. Thus we add to the retraining and 
relocation burdens no less than the dis- 
tress that marks the poverty-stricken 
areas. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a common human 
weakness to wish to eat our cake and 
yet also have it left over for future com- 
sumption. We all know that this does 
not work. Yet there are economists, doc- 
trinal free traders and others who are 
strong suporters, as I have already said, 
of the high-wage high-income economy 
that characterizes our national state to- 
day. They adhere at the same time to 
a contradictory position that demands 
an impossible competition with foreign 
systems that base their competitive posi- 
tion on low wages. We cannot maintain 
our system and at the same time adhere 
to policies that render our position 
untenable. 

We can meet the challenge in one of 
two ways: we can reduce wages or do 
what I have already described, namely 
mechanize and automate as relentlessly 
as possible in order to bring down our 
costs. Either course would undermine 
the income base that is necessary to sus- 
tain our high level of production. The 
day of reducing wages is gone, not only 
because of the strength of labor organiza- 
tions but because it would diminish the 
market by reducing the number of dol- 
lars in the hands of consumers. 

Let us examine briefly the extent of 
the dependence of our economy on per- 
sonal income, or more truly, disposable, 
that is, spendable personal income, on 
the one hand, and the preponderate de- 
pendence of personal income on em- 
ployee compensation. 

In 1964 disposable personal income in 
this country was $431 billion. In the 
second quarter of this year it had risen 
to an annual level of $455 billion. This 
compares with $384 billion in 1962. 
Wage and salary disbursements in 1964 
were $331 billion, rising to an annual 
rate of $352 billion in the second quarter 
of 1965. In 1962 they were $297 billion. 
These figures are in current dollars and 
therefore exaggerate the real income and 
real wages by the amount of price in- 
creases since 1962. 

It will be seen that wage and salary 
disbursements represent a very high 
proportion of all disposable personal in- 
come which includes proprietors’ in- 
come, rental income and dividends—se& 
Survey of Current Business, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce; July 1965, table 3. 
page A- the proportion during the years 
I have cited was 77 percent. 

The percentage runs even higher when 
the comparison is made with personal 
consumption expenditures. In 1964, for 
example, wage and salary disbursements 
of $331 billion represented 82 percent of 
personal consumption expenditures of 
$399 billion. 

It is obvious that our high wages rep- 
resent the principal underpinning of 
total consumer purchasing power while 
the latter is what sustains our high 
volume of production from farms 
mines to mills and factories. 

This relationship between our wages 
and consumption is very important. 
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we wish to have high production we must 
have high consumer purchasing power or 
our factories will be idled. If factories 
are idled consumer purchasing power 
suffers and this in turn means a lower 
sales volume. Idle factories also mean 
fewer employed workers. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the effect of a trade 
Policy that pits low foreign wages di- 
rectly against our high wage standards 
places the high standards in jeopardy. 

Already a considerable number of do- 
mestic industries have been severely in- 
Jured by imports. In my own district 
I can speak of two of them. One, the 
pottery industry, has been so hard hit 
in my area that most of the companies 
have been forced out of business. Im- 
Ports mounted a relentless low-wage 
competition that crippled our industry 
and impeded its expansion. Now the tile 
industry is undergoing a similar bom- 
bardment and the industry is suffering 
seriously. The only reason for the dif- 
ficuly in both industries has been the 
low foreign pay. 

Considering the importance of both 
wages and employment to the well-being 
of our economy, and the triple threat 
embodied in imports, which is to say 
actual displacement of labor, the stimu- 
lation of mechanization and the discour- 
agement of domestic expansion, it seems 
most unwise, first, to propose. further 
sharp tariff reductions, especially when 
the effect of past reductions continues 
to produce injury, and second, to expect 
& lively expansion of the domestic econ- 
omy in the absence of defensive measures 
in the form of import quotas that would 
Teplace the uncertainties of import com- 
Petition with an assured share of the 
market for the domestic producers. 

Our balance-of-payments trouble re- 
flects to a great degree the poor competi- 
tive standing of domestic producers in 
both foreign and domestic markets. 
There can no longer be any doubt that 
if all governmental assistance in the form 
of AID, Public Law 480 and export sub- 
Sidics were eliminated our imports would 
exceed our exports. 

The only fields in which our exports 
have experienced really appreciable gains 
in recent years have been in farm prod- 


ucts and machinery. The farm product 


exports have expanded solely because of 
governmental assistance in the form of 
Subsidies, sales for foreign currencies, 
Siveaway programs, and so forth. The 
boom in machinery exports is a direct 
echo from our growing foreign invest- 
ments. These in turn have grown 80 
lustily precisely because we are not satis- 
factorily competitive with foreign pro- 
duction at home. 

Anyway we look at it, the fact is that 
Competitively we are in a state of deep 
discomfiture. This state in turn owes 
its existence to the high plateau of our 
Wage standards in relation to our com- 
Petitors whose productivity has been 
Tising more rapidly than ours, 

Our merchant marine cannot compete 

ite. governmental construction and 
Operational subsidies. Our farmers com- 
Dete only by dint of heavy subsidies, and 
in the case of wheat, cotton, dairy prod- 
Ucts, and peanuts can hold their own in 
country only because of highly re- 
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strictive import quotas. Our shipping 
companies can compete when they trans- 
fer their ships to foreign flags. Why? 
Is it because they suddenly become more 
efficient or because they pay lower wages 
and can offer lower living conditions to 
their workers? 

Our industries that invest abroad find 
themselves very competitive. Their for- 
eign operations are handsomely profit- 
able. Is it because they can hire skilled 
and unskilled labor more cheaply abroad? 
The answer to both questions is clear 
enough and there is no mystery about it. 

Mr. Speaker, it is no longer debatable. 
Our competitive capacity is sharply 
handicapped by our higher costs and 
those come from higher wages. Which 
do we elect to sacrifice? Our high wages 
and our high standards or the theory of 
free trade? As I have said, we cannot 
have it both ways. 

The legislation I am introducing in 
company with others will mark a long 
step in the direction of sanity in our 
foreign trade policy. 


Chattanooga Sesquicentennial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_ Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, my home- 
town, Chattanooga, Tenn., is celebrating 
its 150th birthday. This is a great city 
of people whose warmth, vitality, and 
faith have contributed to a better com- 
munity for all. A spirit of achievement 
permeates Chattanooga, creating a con- 
tinuous challenge for each citizen to 
have his deeds match the natural scope 
of our scenic surroundings. 

Chattanoogans are meeting their ob- 
ligations to the past, establishing new 
avenues of service and expression in the 
present, and renewing their commit- 
ment to the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I am grateful for the 
privilege of being a part of this out- 
standing community and am proud to 
have the honor of representing it in 
Congress. 

Mr. Lee Anderson, editor of the Chat- 
tanooga News-Free Press wrote a splen- 
peat article briefly tracing our city’s his- 

Under unanimous consent, I insert 
the “Chattanooga’s Story” from the of- 
ficial sesquicentennial program in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

CHATTANOOGA's STORY 
(By Lee Anderson) 

And the earth trembled and took form as 
God created the mountains, their shadows 
overlooking deep valleys. Both were clothed 
with trees and grass, and a river of water 
undulated, as though through a maze, seek- 
ing the easier course downhill, draining the 
highlands and moving toward an unseen 
nere were fish in the waters and animals 
stalked the flatlands and wound their own 
highways around the base of the heights, 
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And there came men, from afar. They 
had copper skin and lived in caves and fished 
the waters and hunted the forests. They 
wrote their history not in words, but in their 
poor housekeeping on the floors of caves 
they covered not with rugs but with new 
layers of dirt to hide the litter. As long be- 
fore Moses as we are after him, these Indians 
dwelt here, and their descendants moved like 
nomads in and out of the beautiful country. 

The first white man they saw had a body 
and head that glittered. He carried a stick 
that spoke explosively. He drove an army 
of short, fat animals that rooted in the 
ground, Hernando De Soto, yet to discover 
the Mississippi River, passed through with 
his party and a herd of pigs in July of 1540. 
Chroniclers with him remarked in their jour- 
nals about the rock rising to a point—Look- 
out Mountain—that guided their course, 
This was the beginning of written history 
here. 

Two centuries passed, much in the way 
the two previous ones had gone, before long 
hunter Elisha Walden ventured into the 
winding river country in 1760 and left his 
name on the ridge that overlooks, from the 
north, the Grand Canyon of the Tennessee. 

As English influence came from the east, 
the French came trading, and near the foot 
of that ridge, the point of which is now 
known as Signal Mountain, they raised in 
1761 a crude structure that became known as 
the Old French Store, and marked the first 
settlement of white people in this area. 

Nearly a decade later a canny Scot, John 
McDonald, went into business with a trad- 
ing post of his own on South Chickamauga 
Creek. He became a neighbor of the Red 
Man, as Chief Dragging Canoe, in 1777, left 
the Cherokee Nation and brought the Chick- 
amauga Indians to the Chattanooga area, 
where they settled and farmed and raided 
the frontier, 

Drums of the American Revolution beat 
across the backwoods, but Indians were slow 
in hearing of Cornwallis at Yorktown. Still 
on the warpath, after the war was officially 
Over, they were engaged on the slopes of 
Lookout Mountain on September 20, 1782, 
in what has become known as the last battle 
of the American Revolution. The frontier 
militia under John Sevier was victorious. 

Men drew lines on a map and gave the 
name Tennessee to the western expanse that 
had once been the portion of North Carolina 
from the Smoky Mountains to the Mississippi 
River. The new State added the 16th star to 
the flag of the American Republic June 1. 
1796. The country had changed Little since 
De Soto, and was to change little for many 
years to come. But about the turn of the 
century, a man named Daniel Ross built a 
home on Chattanooga Creek and set in 
motion circumstances that were to loom large 
in the future of this community. 

Daniel Ross married the daughter of old 
John McDonald, and soon was father of a 
son named John Ross. Indians called him 
“T-san-usdl," or “Little John,” when he was 
a boy. As he grew older, they called him 
“Gu'wisguwi,” the name of a rare migratory 
bird, prophetic of the movements he was to 
undertake in the service of the Indians whose 
blood flowed in his veins. 

Time, in those days, was not important. 
The date is not marked in definite record. 
But about 1815, nobody knows exactly when, 
John Ross, who had taken an active part in 
the trading business, set up a branch office 
on the Tennessee River. At a point near the 
foot of present Market Street, he raised a 
crude log warehouse, and established a ferry 
that may have been barely better than 
swimming the broad, brown stream. 

Thus he laid the foundations of a great 
city, though his eyes were certainly on nearer 
horizons at the time. - 

Grandson of John McDonald, Indian trader 
who claimed descent from the Clan Mac- 
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Donald of Inverness, Scotland. and bearing 
the blood of his Indian neighbors through 
his grandmother, Anna Shorey, a descendant 
of the Cherokee Bird Clan, Chief John Ross 
through inheritance and acumen came to 
serve the Indian people in public life for 57 
years, from the age of 19 (he was born Octo- 
ber 3, 1790) until his death in Washington, 
D.C., on August 1, 1886, while he represented 
the Cherokee Nation. 

No ignorant backwoodsman, John Ross at- 
tended a private school established by his 
father (the first school of any sort in this 
section), before going to a Presb: in- 
stitution in Maryville, and further study at 
Kingston. He learned from practical expe- 
rience as he worked in a store on an Army 
post. All of this led toward his establish- 
ment of that business of his own—Ross’ 
Landing—the foundation of the city of Chat- 
tanooga. 

Shortly, there was a U.S. post office near 
Rossville Gap at Missionary Ridge in 1817, 
and the same year came the Brainerd Mis- 
sion, which gave the long, historic ridge its 
name, 

The mission was a school for the Indians 
under the American Board of Commissioners 


sporsorship. Near Chickamauga Creek, on 
what is now Brainerd Road. “The mission 
on the Chickamauga in the Cherokee Na- 
tion” was established in accord with the 
plans of Gideon Blackburn, and later was re- 
named in honor of David Bainerd, a mission- 
ary in New England who had died a martyr 
in his service to the Indians. 

The first of many Presidents of the United 
States to see the beauties of this area was 
the fourth Chief Executive of our Nation, 
President James Monroe visited the Brainerd 
Mission in 1819. 

Unfortunately, the prospects for peaceful 
fellowship between Indians and the new 
white settlers fell under a dark cloud. In 
the Treaty of 1835, certain minor chiefs and 
Cherokees of no ruling standing in the 
Cherokee Nation sold their lands east of the 
Mississippi to the United States for $5 mil- 
lion. In return, the United States gave the 
Cherokees 15 million acres of land in the In- 
dian territory of Oklahoma, land far differ- 
ent from the green mountains and flowing 
valleys the Cherokees knew. 

The transaction was disclaimed and re- 
pudiated by Chief John Ross and the full 
council of the Cherokee Nation in October of 
1835, but the U.S. Senate confirmed it on 
May 23, 1836. 

Fraudulent though it was, the treaty set 
the course of what was to be one of the 
shameful episodes of American history, 
“The Trail of Tears.“ 

The Indians were dragged from their homes 
and assembled in camps for expulsion from 
their land. Not far from John Ross’ land- 
ing, the gathered Indians were so numerous 
they were not kept in a stockade with their 
soldier guards around them, but the re- 
verse was true: The soldiers withdrew into 
their fort and the Indians camped about 
them. 

Through the wilderness and icy north- 
land 13,149 Indians were forced on a harsh 
and circuitous journey that saw more than 
tears fall along the trail. Some 4,000 of 
those who set out met their Great Spfrit on 
the way. 

As more white settlers made their way 
through Cumberland Gap, where Virginia 
and Tennessee openly join each other, and 
as others skirted the great mountain chain 
and moved up from South Carolina and 
Georgia, the settlement along the Tennessee 
River began to be a center for farming and 
trade and river traffic. It was then that so 
much of vital history that had gone unre- 
corded day by day came to have its first reg- 
ular record. It came with the birth of the 
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community’s first regular newspaper, the 
Hamilton Gazette, on July 9, 1838. The 
printing equipment was brought to Chatta- 
nooga by boat. The press was set under 
the shade of a great oak tree on the bank 
of the river, and began its work, later to 
be transferred to a more substantial press- 
room on Walnut Street. Later, when Ross 
Landing came to be Chattanooga, the name 
of the paper was changed to the Chattanooga 
Gazette. A number of other newspapers 
of note were to come in the wake of this 
early beginning. 

Progress inspired the growth of civil pride. 
The people of Ross’ Landing felt this name 
was not in keeping with the promise of their 
community. Talk went on for many 
months. Some advocated “Lookout City’’ 
as the new name, since Lookout Mountain 
was the most prominent landmark. Others 
had different ideas. The matter came to 
a head in the summer of 1838 when the 
town's commissioners met in the log cabin 
community hall, with the entire adult popu- 
lation reportedly in Interested attendance. 
Someone suggested the name “Chattanooga” 
because of its musical sound, its unique 
quality, its historic connection with the In- 
dians who had lived here, and it was chosen. 

No one knows for sure the origin of the 
name. Some say it was the Indian expres- 
sion describing the “rock rising to a point” 
that was Lookout Mountain. Capt. John P. 
Long said the name had been applied to a 
little Indian fishing village near Lookout 
Mountain, and had been carried over during 
Cherokee habitation from Creek Indians who 
had preceded them. 

Whatever its source, the U.S. Post Office 
adopted the change November 14, 1838. The 
General Assembly of the State of Tennessee 
granted an act of incorporation to the town 
of Chattanooga in December of 1839, pro- 


. viding for the election by the people of 


seven aldermen, who would select one of 
thelr number to be mayor. The election was 
held and those victorious chose James Berry 
to be Chattanooga's first mayor, the new city 
government beinning its 1-year term in 1840. 
With this beginning, it is no surprise that 
the “town” of Chattanooga became chartered 
as the “city” of Chattanooga November 5, 
1851. 

With its background including the im- 
portant Brainerd Mission and its work of tak- 
ing Christianity to the Indians (and with 
modern Chattanooga to be known as “The 
City of Churches” for the large number of 
congregations here), it was natural that the 
early Anglo-Saxon settlers felt the need to 
establish formal churches. The Methodists 
known for their circuit riders in the back- 
woods areas, and the Presbyterians were or- 
ganizers of the first formal congregations. 

With the continued growth of the com- 
munity, the barter of the Ross’ Landing 
trading post days was no longer sufficient, 
and the first of Chattanooga's vital financial 
institutions was founded, It was the “Bank 
of Chattanooga” that opened its doors in 
1853. 

Of absolutely no connection with the open- 
ing of the bank, the city felt a need in 1854 
to “erect a lockup or calaboose” for recal- 
citrant members of society. 

By the time war clouds began to gather 
with the election of President Abraham 
Lincoln, Chattanooga had attained the pres- 
tigious size of about 2,500 people. It was an 
important railroad center, and that ac- 
counted for the stop of an important visitor 
here in January of 1861. He was a man en 
route from Washington, D.O., to his home in 
Mississippi. He had just resigned his seat 
in the US. Senate and departed the Capitol. 
His name was Jefferson Davis. He did not 
know the role that he was yet destined to 
play. But his presence in Chattanooga did 
not go unnoticed. His stop almost created a 
serious disturbance, for the people of this 
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area were divided in their sympathies. Some 
held Union views, being nonslaveholders of 
Republican background, heirs of the hill 
country of east Tennessee. Others were 
oriented more to the South and to the Demo- 
cratic Party traditions. This was a com- 
munity of diversity among neighbors. 

The June 8, 1861, election, the second 
referendum on whether Tennessee would 
secede from the Union, mirrored this split as 
Chattanoogans voted in majority to secede 
while Hamilton Countians voted in majority 
to remain with the Union. The secession 
vote carried in Tennessee and this community 
became one of the key battlegrounds of the 
war. 

One of the most dramatic episodes involved 
a sabotage effort that culminated in the 
outskirts of Chattanooga, and is known as 
Andrews’ raid or the great locomotive chase. 

As a northbound train pulled by a pic- 
turesque engine called the General idled at a 
breakfast stop at Big Shanty, Ga.. not far 
north of Atlanta, a conspiracy of 22 Union 
volunteers began to unfold. Having made 
their way to the train separately and in ciyil- 
lan dress, the leader, Capt. James J. Andrews. 
and his little band took possession of the 
engine and boxcars, cut couplings and made 
off northward toward Chattanooga, intend- 
Ing to destroy trestles and tracks and devas- 
tate the key railroad line leading from the 
heart of the South toward the battlefront in 
Tennessee. 

Because of the swift and determined pur- 
sult by the train’s conductor, Capt, William 
A. Fuller, and others who commandeered a 
series of engines along the way, Andrews and 
his men were able to do relatively little 
damage before they had to abandon the Gen- 
eral near Chattanooga, where they hoped to 
hide among sympathizers and escape to the 
North, Captured, however, eight were hanged 
as spies (and now are buried at the national 
cemetery in Chattanooga), six were ex- 
changed and eight escaped from an Atlanta 
prison where they were being held. 

As the war came closer to Chattanooga with 
Union forces pushing the Confederate de- 
fenders backward out of middle Tennessee. 
the most famous of the Confederate news- 
Papers was born under the name of the 
Chattanooga Rebel. Established August 1. 
1862, it was published for 13 months, and 
was distributed not only in its home com- 
munity but throughout the Confederate 
Army. Early in ite brief life, it had to fiee 
Chattanooga to Marietta, Ga. It continued 
on the move, being published for a time on 
a railroad car and in whatever quarters were 
available, until its equipment was destroyed 
and its type pied when Union soldiers caught 
up with it near Selma, Ala. But its civilian 
publishers later resurrected it and published 
again before the banner came down on the 
lost cause. 

On September 8, 1863, the fortunes of the 
Confederacy were suffering. Gen. Braxton 
Bragg had to order his troops out of Chat- 
tanooga while sad residents stood along the 
dusty roadsides and wept. The next day. 
Union forces marched in, intent on holding 
the key railroad center. But the Con- 
federates were not to quit the area without 
a fight. 

As Union forces under Gen. William Rose- 
crans took the city, General Bragg’s Con- 
federates moved into north Georgia, attempt- 
ing to protect their supply line from Atlanta. 
The two armies in their maneuvers stumbied 
into each other at Chickamauga, about 15 
miles from the heart of Chattanooga. 

Thero in some of the bloodiest fighting of 
the whole war (some 35,000 casualties in 2 
days), the 2 armies slugged it out. Finally. 
on September 20, 1863, a southern corps led 
by Gen. James Longstreet found a gap in 
the Union line and blasted through. This 
completely routed the Union forces, except 
for a holding action brilliantly organized by 
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Union Gen: George Thomas at Snodgrass Hill, 
a defense that earned him the title of “the 
Rock of Chickamauga.” 

Despite urging by General Longstreet, Gen. 
Nathan Bedford Forrest and others, Gen 
Bragg failed to press his advantage. Thus he 
lost the fruit of his victory. The totally 
disorganized Union Army was fleeing north- 
Ward and might have been cleared from 
Tennessee. In that event the possibility of 
& negotiated peace between North and South 
might have been raised. 

But when Bragg did not pursue, the Union 
forces reassembled in Chattanooga, with 
Gen. U. S. Grant being sent in, and later 
Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman, to face 
& grave situation which had men on quarter 
rations and horses and mules dying for want 
Of food as the Confederates drew tight the 
noose. 

Thus the stage was set for the Battle of 
Chattanooga. First step was to break the 
Confederate siege so the Union troops could 
Bet supplies and reinforcements. Federal 
forces did this by a well-conceived maneuver 
Involving the rarity of a night amphibious 
attack. Union soldiers floated down the 
Tennessee River on the night of October 26, 
1863, in pontoons and captured Brown's 
Ferry, opening the “Cracker Line” for in- 
coming supplies. 

On November 23, Grant's troops pushed 
Out and took Orchard Knob, a little hill in 
the valley between Lookout Mountain and 
Missionary Ridge. Grant put his head- 
quarters'there. On November 24, Union Gen. 
“Fighting Joe“ Hooker moved against Look- 
Out Mountain in bad weather that sent 
Swirling mists up the cliffs from the river 
below, giving the engagement the picturesque 
title of “The Battle Above the Clouds.” 

With Confederates cleared from Lookout 

untain, attention was turned to Mission- 
ary Ridge, the last great and formidable 
barrier defending the heart of the Southland. 
General Sherman sent his four divisions 
against the north end of the ridge on Novem- 
ber 25, but after a hard and colorful battle, 
he was beaten back by the division of Con- 
federates under Gen. Pat Cleburne. 

Then General Thomas’ men went forward 
against the center of the Ridge. In a con- 
fused battle which the men charged without 
orders up the slope, the Confederate defenses 
Were broken and the southerners began their 
Tetreat toward Atlanta. 

This caused Confederate Gen. D. H. Hill 
to remark: “Chattanooga sealed the fate of 
the Confederacy.” 

After this, the war swept past, leaving 
Chattanooga in a backwash of Federal occu- 
Pation until the sheer weight of Union arms 
ratified the decision that, after Chattanooga, 
Was inescapable. 

As Chattanoogans loved their city and its 

utiful mountains and river, so did Union 
Soldiers who were its temporary, unwelcome 
Suests during the period of hostilities. 

en peace returned, many of them came 
to Chattanooga to settle, marrying into the 
established southern familles, and con- 
tributing greatly to the growth of new in- 
dustry, which was to be the key to Chat- 
tanooga’s future. 

The conflicting sentiments of Union and 
Confederate supporters during the war and 
Of the former northern and southern sol- 

who now made up Chattanooga's pop- 
Ulation mellowed and found peaceful mu- 
respect. 

As the community's progress continued, 
Chattanooga was to be visited more than a 
decade later, in 1878, by another terrifying 
invader—"Yellow Jack.” As the cities of the 
Deep South sounded death bells and ex- 
Ploded gunpowder in the hope that this 
Somehow would purify the air against the 
80 often fatal assault of yellow fever, Chat- 

Ooga opened its doors to refugees from 
cken areas. But with the fortunate ones 
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who sought the safety of Chattanooga's alti- 
tude and relative freedom from the then 
unrecognized villainous mosquitoes that 
transmitted the disease, came the killer 
itself. 

By the end of August, 500 refugees had ar- 
rived. By September 18, yellow fever had 
claimed its first Chattanooga victim. Panic 
swept the town. Every concelvable convey- 
ance was used and many who could not find 
transportation set out by foot, fleeing the 
feared unknown, 

Before the epidemic had ebbed, many had 
lost their lives, and many courageous citi- 
gents had demonstrated great heroism in 
treating those who fell victim. 

But yellow fever provided only a temporary 
setback. Business and industry thrived 
once more. The University of Chattanooga 
opened its classes September 15, 1886. The 
ferry that John Ross had once provided to 
cross the Tennessee River and the Union 
military bridge that followed were soon quite 
outmoded by the new Walnut Street Bridge 
that was dedicated in colorful ceremonies on 
February 18, 1891. 

And quite fit for any celebration was a 
new beverage that, just before the turn of 
the century, was to affix its name to that 
of Chattanooga. The fame of a fountain 
concoction called Coca-Cola had spread be- 
yond its native Atlanta. A group of Chat- 
tanoogans had the revoluntionary idea of 
bottling the drink throughout the Nation, 
maintaining a uniform standard. And sọ 
Chattanooga came to be the site of the first 
bottled Coca-Cola, the headquarters of bot- 
tling franchising that was pleasurably to 
affect the life of a Nation. 

While Chattanooga bullt its industry, it 
built In diversity. Not iron alone or textiles 
alone or any other single depression-sus- 
ceptible field was allowed to become the 
foundation of the city’s economy. Chatta- 
nooga came to have some part in virtually 
every area of manufacturing and service, 
developing a big city air while maintaining 
the charm of the small town where every- 
body knows everybody else, where all hands 
are put together in civic endeavor, where 
friendly relationships are plentiful and life 
is rich, 

Based on a railroad crossroads, raw ma- 
terials, enterprising people and the river, 
Chattanooga’s industry grew and its resi- 
dential sections sprawled outward. The air 
age came with enthusiasm for private and 
commercial flying. Catering to tourists be- 
came second only to manufacturing as a lead- 
ing source of Income. 

In the mid-thirties, TVA entered the river 
valley, building dams and opening a new 
water recreation land with Lake Chick- 
amauga just a few minutes’ drive from the 
downtown section. 

A public power board was formed to re- 
place private power and a continuing cam- 

to increase the use of electricity 
brought so much home heating and air con- 
ditioning that Chattanooga became known as 
the “Electric Center of the Nation” in addi- 
tion to its older nickname as the “Dynamo of 
Dixie.” 

New national and international industries 
came to raise their offices and plants where 
Indians had paddled their canoes, where 
pioneers had hunted the quiet forests, where 
a progressive city moves forward with new 
purpose and new speed in the second half of 
the 20th century. Cultural, education, char- 
itable and religious activities expanded to 
keep pace with the city. 

No boom town, no community with a single 
reason for being, Chattanooga and its people 
have built step by step, inorderly and sound 
fashion, a city where it ls good to live and 
bring up families, where visitors from 
throughout the world are attracted and wel- 
comed, where opportunity awaits, where the 
best of the past is combined with dreams 
for the future, 
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Thurgood Marshall Speaks on the Consti- 
tution and Social Change 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
marks of Hon. Thurgood Marshall, Solici- 
tor General of the United States, before 
the Annual Convention of the Federal 
Bar Association on September 16, 1965, 
in Chicago merit the attention and study 
of all thoughtful people. The text of the 
remarks follow: 


THE CONSTITUTION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


The recent history of the Supreme Court is, 
in one respect, like a contemporary abstract 
painting. It is not that we cannot under- 
stand the painting, if we try, but that it has 
so many different interpretations, each of 
which has a measure of truth and relevancy. 
None of them can be totally dismissed for 
being impossible; none has a claim to abso- 
lute correctness; and each reflects the in- 
terpreter's special insights and experiences. 

The subject of these remarks, “The Consti- 
tution and Social Change” is such an in- 
terpretation, suffering from these faults and 
seeking the appropriate immunities. It is 
offered merely as one interpretation of recent 
Supreme Court decisions, with no pretense 
that it is the only interpretation. My hope is 
only to cast a new light on this doctrinal 
history, to suggest that in recent decades the 
Supreme Court has molded the Constitution 
into a much needed instrument of social 
change, capable of initiating, accommodat- 
ing and even requiring fundamental changes 
in the fabric of American society. 


PROTECTING THE RIGHT TO CRITICIZE THE STATUS 
quo 


One of the most distinguishing features 
of American society is that it began with a 
bang, not a whimper—with a revolution 


surprising, 

that in framing the Bill of Rights a certain 
primacy was given to assuring that the citi- 
zenry would have the fullest opportunity to 
criticize the established social and political 
order and to propose radical reform. Hence 
the first amendment's guarantee of freedom 
of speech and the press, and the right of the 
people to assemble peaceably and to petition 
the Government for redress of grievances. 
These safeguards, it seems to me, are the 
minimal conditions needed for social change 
in any society. 

Although the philosophic roots of the con- 
stitutional guarantees can be traced to the 
very founding of this Nation, only within re- 
cent years has this promise of the first 
amendment approached fulfillment. Now 
the first amendment stands as one of the 
touchstones of our civilization, not just as 
a mere legal rule to be applied dispassion- 
ately by the courts, but as a viable principle 
for organizing all our social relations. This 
near universal acceptance makes many of us 
lose sight of the fact that in 1922, almost 
150 years after the founding of the Nation 
and adoption of the Ist amendment, and 50 
years after the Civil War and the adoption of 
the 14th amendment, the Supreme Court 
declared, almost as a proposition of horn- 
book law, that “neither the 14th amend- 
ment nor any other provision of the Con- 
stitution of the United States imposes upon 
the States any restrictions about freedom 
of speech” (Prudential Insurance Co. v. 
Cheek, 259 U.S. 530, 543 (1922) ). 

Three years later this declaration was ren- 
dered obsolete. (Gitlow v. New York (268 
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U.S. 652 (1925)), decided In 1925, in one 
sense marked the inception of a new era 
in first amendment doctrine. Thanks to the 
absorptive powers of the Due Process Clause 
of the 14th amendment, the first amend- 
ment's protective cloak was spread wide 
enough to safeguard the right to criticize 
from suppressive actions of the States. The 
importance of this development cannot be 
overestimated. It is not that the States are 
more likely to suppress criticism than the 
Federal Government. Instead the import- 
ance lies in the ubiquity of State control. 
The non-Federal levels of government have 
been the primary agencies formulating policy 
on the issues that concern the ordinary citi- 
zen in a most direct and immediate way— 
education; policy protection; sanitation; 
recreation; zoning; etc. Without limiting 
the power to suppress criticisms of these 
policies, the first amendment freedoms would 
be meaningless to the ordinary citizen, who, 
for example, is not likely to take up the 
cause of altering the form of American Gov- 
ernment, but who can be moved to question 
the soundness of the local school board’s 
recent decision. Of course, most States have 
had laws guaranteeing freedom of speech 
and on the basis of these laws some have 
developed viable traditions of free criticism. 
Yet the extension of the Federal constitu- 
tional guarantee inyolves an independent 
and impartial protection, the significance of 
which can be illustrated by imagining what 
it would have meant to those on the historic 
and heroic Selma march if they had nothing 
more to rely on than the laws, and law 
enforcers, of Alabama to protect their right 
to criticize the policies of that State. 

Making the first amendment applicable 
to the States was but a first step in enlarg- 
ing the protection of the right to criticize 
the status quo. The meaning and scope of 
that protection remained to be established, 
and it is not surprising that within recent 
years it was confrontations with State sup- 
pression that created the occasion for inter- 
preting, or reinterpreting, that guarantee. I 
shall comment on only two of these de- 
velopments. 

The first is, of course, the New York Times 
case (New York Times Co. v. Sullivan, 376 
U.S, 254 (1964)), decided by the Supreme 
Court during the 1963 term. In this case 
the Supreme Court interpreted the first 
amendment to yield a measure of protection 
never before afforded, and did so at the cost 
of placing crisp limits on State libel laws: 
criticiam of public officials could not be the 
subject of governmental sanction, or gov- 
ernmentally enforced sanction, even if the 
criticism contained unintentionally false 
statements. Such a measure of protection 
seems to be an elementary requirement to 
a healthy public debate on public issues, the 
particular societal activity that the first 
amendment was designed to safeguard, and 
encourage, and the activity which is the life- 
blood of any progressive society. Those who 
cherish these values could only hall the 
development. 

I think it important, however, to recog- 
nize that the limits of this protection be 
realized, and my concern is derived from 
more than the obvious definitional problems 
(e.g, who is a public official?). My concern 
stems from the hard fact that the defenders 
of the status quo, whether or not they are 
public officials, can immunize themselves 
from public criticism by the exercise of the 
nongovernmental power they invariably 
possess. Suppose, for example, the public 
official criticized does not resort to a libel 
suit in the State courts, but lets his out- 
Tage become known to the industrialists and 
employers of the community, who happen to 
be his very close friends, and they volun- 
tarily decide to sanction the “ungrateful” 
critic, who happens not to be the New York 
Times, but a local radio station or a mechanic 
on the assembly line, vulnerable to the mild- 
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est of economic sanctions. Or, suppose that 
criticism is not directed at public officials, 
or governmental policies, but at the prevail- 
ing economic and social policies of the private 
sector of the community, which could have 
as severe an impact on the lives of the citi- 
genry as the governmental! policies, and those 
criticized seek to protect themselves and to 
vindicate their position in society through 
a libel suit. I am not suggesting that these 
problems can or must be dealt with on a 
corstitutional basis, an issue that remains 
to be studied; but I do raise the question 
whether the public debate on public issues 
can be as full or as meaningful as the New 
York Times case envisioned if these situa- 
tions, the rule rather than the exception, are 
left beyond the pale of first amendment 
theory. 

The second development. consists of what 
I like to refer to as the lateral expansion of 
first amendment protection. In recent years 
the specifics mentioned in the first amend- 
ment, such as the freedom of speech and 
press, have come to be referred to as the 
freedom of expression. Implicit in this usage 
is the recognition that there are many forms 
of human behavior which serve, in terms of 
first amendment purposes, the same function 
as speech—to express dissatisfaction to pro- 
test, and to criticize. Marches, picketing, 

, and films, to mention a few ex- 
amples, all fall beyond the narrow meaning 
of “speech,” but each can be an effective 
means of communication, and to have de- 
clined to extend the first amendment's pro- 
tection to these activities would have frus- 
trated the intent of the constitutional 
framers. 

With this lateral expansion, however, must 
come further concession to Government reg- 
ulation; or to express the idea more graphi- 
cally, the lateral expansion is necessarily 
accompanied by a vertical contraction, where 
the peak of the vertical axis is the ideal of 
immunity from all control. Mr. Justice 
Holmes’ example of shouting Fire“ in a 
crowded theater presented a compelling case 
for accepting some Government control of 
speech; and one need not be nearly as clever 
as the Justice to conjure up other hypo- 
theticals illustrating, in a compelling way, 
the legitimacy of Government control if the 
relevant activity is not speech“ but expres- 
sion, which can take a great variety of forms, 
some of which have always been sanctioned 
by the criminal law. Could an individual 
refuse to pay taxes or commit murder or 
grand larceny, then claim that his conduct 
was a means of protesting and criticizing 
governmental policies, and thus seek the im- 
munities of the first amendment? I think 
not, Hence this lateral expansion scems to 
have resulted in a general acceptance of the 
proposition that Government has the power 
to regulate the manner of expression, the 
questions as to how.“ “where,” “when,” 
though not the content of the expression, 
the What.“ 

As a general proposition this development 
is no cause for concern. Rigor is required, 
nevertheless, in its application in order to 
assure that the regulation of the manner of 
expression remains neutral as to content. 
Achieving this content-neutrality requires 
more than eliminating uneven regulation, 
where the proponents of one cause are 
afforded privileges and rights not afforded 
to another. For often the defenders of the 
status quo are prepared to stifle all aggres- 
sion, since the burden of persuasion invari- 
ably falls on the reformers. If, for example, 
we accepted the principle that the manner of 
expression could be regulated so that the 
citizenry would never be “forced” to listen 
to speech they did not want to hear—and I 
use “force” in the mildest of senses, not the 
blaring sound trucks, but the street corner 
orator and peaceful picket line—the promise 
of the first amendment, to provide an effec- 
tive means of criticizing the status quo and 
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proposing radical reform, might be broken. 
This is an expression of concern, not of 
fatalism: I am confident that if the officials 
who have taken the oath to uphold the Con- 
stitution, and this includes more than the 
ever vigilant Justices of the Supreme Court, 
recognize the delicate dynamics inherent in 
trying to achleve content-neutral regulation, 
this promise will be fulfilled. 
THE POWER OF INVALIDATION 

By forging the first amendment into a 
viable means of protecting the critics of the 
status quo the Supreme Court has tried to 
create the essential conditions for the initia- 
tion of meaningful social change by the 
citizenry. In recent decades, however, the 
Court has gone beyond that, and the 
Court itself mandated the change, justify- 
ing this mandate in constitutional terms. 
Through its power of invalidation, the 
Supreme Court has wrought fundamental 
changes in the structure of our society, and 
it is this phenomenon that I would now like 
to discuss. 

My point can best be made through ex- 
ample, and I chose the example that is clos- 
est to me—Brown v Board of Education. So 
much has happened in the decade since the 
decision, and people’s expectations have 
risen, quite justifiably, at such an accelerated 
pace, that we often lose prospective. Yet 
just 25 years ago most Negroes’ lives were 
constricted by a whole series of State- 
imposed and State-fostered laws and regu- 
lations designed to foreclose them from 
participating in the political process and to 
prevent them from attaining any sort of so- 
cial or economic equality. In the last decade, 
however, there has been a massive assault on 
this citadel, and although today we find the 
legislature, the executive, and the general 
populace joining, and to some extent direct- 
ing the assault, two things cannot be for- 
gotten—Brown v. Board of Education was 
the initial spearhead, and it was launched 
by the Supreme Court. 

What crumbled was not merely a network 
of legal rules; it was a whole social system 
bent on keeping the Negroes in a position of 
inferiority, a social system which relied on 
and was inspired by the Jim Crow laws. 
Segregation was constitutionally condemned, 
and it was thus stripped of all moral predi- 
cates. For Americans view the Constitution 
as a set of moral commands, guides to 
civilized communal living, not just technical 
and specialized guides to good government. 
In this struggle for racial equality the Su- 
preme Court served, at least in 1954, as a 
voice not of contemporary opinion but of 
communal conscience, or in Chief Justice 
Hughes’ earlier characterization, as teachers 
to the citizenry.” 

The contrast between this use of the power 
of invalidation and that which confronted 
the early welfare and New Deal legislation 
has often been drawn; but the essential dis- 
tinction can also be expressed in terms of the 
concept of social change. In the first half 
of the 20th century the power of invalida- 
tion was too often used to frustrate re- 
cently enacted legislation designed to effect 
a wholesale change in the social order; yet 
Brown v. Board of Education, and its progeny, 
initiated and required social change. History 
has judged the first use of this power of in- 
validation to be misconceived, while it will 
surely vindicate the latter. The difference is 
not hard to explain. The Supreme Court's 
leadership in the struggle for racial equality 
stems from two profound insights: first, the 
status quo had fallen short of a central con- 
stitutional ideal, the egalitarian ordeal, and 
secondly, all other societal institutions, 
especially the more representative institu- 
tions, refused to assume a major respon- 
sibility in working toward the realization of 
this ideal. With the welfare legislation, on 
the other hand, these justifications did not 
exist; no central constitutional ideal was 
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threatened, assuming, as Mr. Justice Holmes 
Put it, that the Constitution did not enact 
the social statistics of Mr. Spencer; and there 
Was no default on the part of the other 
Societal institutions. 

This contrast reveals two conditions that 
justify transforming the power of invalida- 
tion, spawned in a more modest context, into 
an active instrument of social change—an 
established social pattern that threatens a 
central constitutional ideal and a default by 
other societal institutions. The point to be 
Made, however, is not purely an academic 
one. It suggests to me that the curtain has 
not, and should not come down, on the 
Supreme Court's active engagement in the 
Process of social change, of requiring that 
Our social living conform to our social ideals. 
Recent voting legislation might lessen the 
burden on the courts in the struggle for 
Tacial equality, and other Federal legislation 
Might provide much of the long overdue re- 
form, Yet on the constitutional horizon 
there looms the problems of the large met- 
ropolitan ghettos, both a product and a cause 
Of the fears and prejudices of our genera- 
tion, and the massive injustices inflicted on 
the poor; the “other America,” 18 still with 
us. The hope is not that the Supreme Court 
will singly take up the burden of eliminating 
these injustices through requiring further 
reform, but that the other social and politi- 
Cal institutions will make it a joint enter- 
Prise, if not their special responsibility. 

REFORM OF THE CRIMINAL PROCESS 

In Powell v. Alabama (287 U.S. 45), de- 
cided by the Supreme Court in 1932, State 
convictions were reversed because the de- 
fendants were denied the effective assistance 
of counsel in their trial; and in Brown v. Mis- 
sissippi (297 U.S. 278 (1936)), decided 4 
Years later, State convictions were invali- 
dated because they rested solely “upon con- 
fessions shown to have been extorted by offl- 
cers of the State by brutality and violence.” 
These two decisions heralded a new Supreme 
Court supervision radically reforming the 
State criminal processes, and they introduced 
& new dimension of its involvement in the 
Process of effecting major social change. 

The object was to insure that basic human 
Values were not violated by State law en- 
forcement officials in the course of, or in the 
name of, administering State criminal law. 
To draw a comparison to my earlier discus- 
Sion dealing with the importance of making 
the first amendment applicable to the States, 
here the importance of this development 
also lay in the ubiquity of State control. If 
the ordinary citizen came in contact with 
law enforcers they were usually represent- 
ing the non-Federal levels of government. 
While, hopefully, only a minority of the 
Population would come in contact with law 
enforcers, this enterprise could hardly be 
considered specialized: as a logical proposi- 
tion all the citizenry were to the 
abuses, for it was impossible to insure 
against being included in the minority, and 
the enforcement of the criminal laws is one 
of the most direct or immediate confronta- 
tons between the individual citizen and the 
State. 

The Supreme Court's involvement in re- 
forming our criminal processes 30 years 
ago, and it has continued down to the 
Present, with ever greater intensity. The 
brush strokes have been getting broader and 
broader, and the result has been, in my opin- 
ion, to remove anachronisms which have no 
Place in our society. Guaranteeing the right 
to counsel and protecting the personal rights 
of the fourth and fifth amendments through 
the imposition of exclusionary rules have 

among the more significant changes. 
There is little point to turning this address 
into a refresher course by summarizing these 
developments, but I would like to analyze 
them on a more institutional level. 
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We often lose sight of the fact that courts 
have traditionally engaged in this type of 
reform. The quality of the judicial process 
has always been the special province and 
special responsibility of the courts. Even 
where other institutions, such as the legis- 
lature, have participated in this reform, it 
has usually been as a response to judicial 
promptings. For example, those protesting 
against the imposition of the new exclu- 
sionary rules often overlook the hearsay rule, 
a massive judge- created exclusionary rule 
designed to protect less worthy interests 
than constitutional rights. Of course, there 
is a vital distinction, Traditionally the judi- 
cial reform of the judicial process has been 
initiated and effectuated by the courts whose 
process was being challenged; here the re- 
form has emanated from the Federal courts, 
which some would like to view as the courts 
of another, though supervening, jurisdiction. 

It is not difficult to explain this phenom- 
enon, and in many respects the explanation 
resembles that offered in connection with 
analyses of the Supreme Court's active use 
of the power of invalidation. First, there 
had been flagrant violations of basic human 
rights specifically protected by the Bill of 
Rights. For example, in Powell v. Alabama 
the petitioners stood trial for their lives, in 
a hostile and tense atmosphere, and yet 
were deprived of the effective assistance of 
counsel: the trial judge would have to do 
more to assure this assistance than to ap- 
point, in a most casual way, “all the mem- 
bers of the bar.“ And in Brown v. Mississippi 
the coercion and brutality were alarming; as 
it is related in the opinion, some of “defend- 
ants were made to strip and they were laid 
over chairs and their backs were cut to 
pieces with a leather strap with buckles on 
it” until they confessed. Any judge with 
the slightest degree of integrity surely felt 
that something must be done. Secondly, 
there was a realization by the Justices that 
the State courts had defaulted. The State 
judges had State constitutional provisions 
to deal with these injustices, and they had 
the obligation to apply the Federal constitu- 
tion, but they refused to exercise their crea- 
tive power. The Supreme Court attempted 
to fill the void, on the premise that the 14th 
amendment entrusted the Federal courts 
with an independent though supplementary 
power to decide which actions by State law 
enforcers violated our basic concepts of 
justice. 

There is one very unique facet to this 
reform. The constitutional principle upon 
which these decisions are based, the principle 
that no individual shall be deprived of his 
life or liberty without due process of law, 
is an evolutionary principle—its contours 
change with the gradual evolution of our 
communal values. The process that is due 
in the next generation is not necessarily the 
one afforded in this. This fact gives Judges 
more freedom of decision than is usually 
permitted under the doctrine of stare decisis, 
but, on the other hand, it can confront 
Judges with a delicate and torturous problem. 
one that confronted me on more than one 
occasion during my judicial career—how can 
you gage this evolution, how can one be 
sure that he is remaining sensitive to this 
evolution without overstepping it? This 
fact also means that under the due process 
clause there is infinite possibility of re- 
form. The courts cannot rest in their vig- 
Uance, they can never be sure that its en- 
gagement of reforming the criminal process 
has been completed. Even though, as a na- 
tional proposition, we have moved a long way 
from those initial outrages perceived in 
Brown v. Mississippi and Powell v. Alabama, 
gross imperfections still remain, if the stand- 
ard of judgment is contemporary communal 
values. Prearraignment procedures in the 
station house; bail; pretrial publicity; the 
right to a speedy trial; pretrial discovery; 
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the admission of evidence dealing with the 
accused’s prior criminal record; the right to 
counsel in specialized proceedings, such as 
collateral attacks, commitment proceedings, 
and revocation-of-parole proceedings. These 
are just some of the areas that will come 
under particular scrutiny in the years to 
come, and the areas in which radical reform 
will take place. 

This is not just a prediction. It is an in- 
vitation. It is an invitation to all to join 
in this task of reform. The Supreme Court's 
extraordinary posture of leadership in re- 
forming the criminal process can in part be 
attributed to a serious default by other in- 
stitutions, and it seems to me that the time 
has come when the burden must be shared. 
Sharing the burden will add to the resources 
that can be used in this enterprise; it will 
tend to gain a more popular backing for the 
reform when the reform is initiated by in- 
stitutions closer to the citizenry, such as 
local courts and local legislatures; and many 
of these institutions may be able to imple- 
ment these reforms in a manner that is more 
flexible than that usually exercised by the 
judiciary, To be sure, this is not only an 
invitation to the local courts and local leg- 
islatures—it is also addressed to all members 
of the bar. Through their professional as- 
Sociations they can initiate and press for 
this reform, and each lawyer engaged in a 
criminal trial, whether as prosecutor or de- 
fense counsel, possesses a special responsi- 
bility and power—the power of self con- 
trol—to insure that the trial conforms to our 
highest traditions of fairness and justice. 

The Supreme Court’s involvement in the 
process of social change, through protecting 
the right to criticize the status quo, invali- 
dating laws and Institutions, such as racial 
segregation, which fall short of central con- 
stitutional ideals, and reforming the crimi- 
nal process provides part of the explanation 
why the Court has found itself in the center 
of an intense controversy. Some of the 
criticism flows from those whose material 
selfishness and self-satisfaction lead them to 
resist any change in the status quo with 
fury. They are not my concern here. There 
are others, however, whose criticism of recent 
Supreme Court doctrine stems from a more 
intellectual level. They are my concern. I 
am not referring to those who merely feel 
that the issue was a “close” one, that 
they would have decided the issue differ- 
ently than the majority of the Supreme 
Court had. That kind of disagreement is 
the lifeblood of the law; the vigor of such 
disagreement is an occasion to rejoice rather 
than despair. Instead my concern is with 
the intellectual or professional criticism 


new concept of law, to shake free of the 19th 
century moorings and to view law, not as a 
set of abstract and socially unrelated com- 
mands of the sovereign, but as effective 
instruments of social policy. In recent 
decades the Supreme Court has transformed 
the law into an effective instrument of social 
policy, and the example par excellence is its 
involvement in the process of social change. 
The resistance to this transformation is the 
basis for much criticlsm and much mis- 
understanding. It seems to me more im- 
portant to recognize this transformation, 
than to debate its propriety. I will close, 
nevertheless, by quoting a revolutionary 
patriot, Thomas Jefferson: 

“I am not an advocate of frequent changes 
in laws and constitutions, but laws and in- 
stitutions must go hand in hand with the 
progress of the human mind, as that becomes 
more developed, more enlightened * In- 
stitutions must advance * * * to keep pace 
with the times. We might as well require 
a man to wear still the coat which fitted him 
as a boy as civilized society to remain under 
the regime of their barbarous ancestors.” 
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Atlantic Union Convention Proposed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, a bi- 
partisan group of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives—myself included—has intro- 
duced resolutions proposing an 18-mem- 
ber U.S. delegation to an Atlantic Union 
Convention. 

Hopefully the delegation would con- 
vene with similar groups from other 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization na- 
tions in order to establish Atlantic Fed- 
eral Union as the ultimate goal, fix a 
tentaive timetable for achieving it and 
formulate the institutions needed to ex- 
pedite the necessary stages. 

Atlantic Federal Union would apply 
the genius of the U.S. constitutional sys- 
tem to the broader area encompassing 
the nations known as the Atlantic com- 
munity. 

These resolutions vary slightly but all 
have the same central objectives. To- 
gether they constitute what is probably 
the most specific and forthright proposal 
for the unification of the Atanltic com- 
munity ever introduced to Congress. 

Among the sponsors are Senator CARL- 
son of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and Representatives ZAB- 
Lockt and Fraser of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. This fact gives en- 
couragement that the proposal may re- 
ceive consideration early in the 2d session 
of the 89th Congress. Other sponsors are 
Representatives ELLSWORTH and QUIE, 
and Senator MCCARTHY. 

If adopted, the resolutions could be a 
giant stride toward the peacekeeping and 
freedom-serving goal of Atlantic Union. 
And just beyond that goal could well be- 
gin the golden millenium of peace, pros- 
perity, and progress of which mankind 
has dreamed since the day of the an- 
cient Prophet Micah. 

The short-term benefits to the United 
States and other free peoples are equally 
appealing. The simple act of authoriz- 
ing the delegation would put us in a 
positive position in the contest with com- 
munism, strengthen free world leader- 
ship, and put the Communists in a diffi- 
cult defensive position. 

Since World War II we have been hop- 
ping from one Communist-inspired crisis 
to another—Berlin, Lebanon, Quemoy, 
Cuba, Vietnam, Dominican Republic. It 
is high time we take the intiative and 
put the Communists on the defensive. 

An Atlantic Union Convention would 
do just that. It is both powerful and 
peaceful, as American history itself 
attests. 

The work our forefathers did in Phila- 
delphia in 1787 in creating the U.S. Fed- 
eral Union did more to strengthen free- 
dom and extend peace than any other 
act in history. Under the Constitution, 
individual States which were beset with 
monetary, trade, and military 
problems—weakened by division—were 
brought together effectively and perma- 
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nently. Union was achieved in a system 
that gives the Central Government the 
strength it needs but still protects the 
liberty of the individual citizen and the 
authority of local government. 

The monetary, military, and trade 
problems confronting the free nations 
today parallel in many ways the prob- 
lems the 13 Original U.S. States faced 
in 1787. Today, as then, division weak- 
ens the forces of freedom and unneces- 
sarily magnifies the problems—internal 
and external—which beset us. 

In his farewell address on leaving the 
U.S. Presidency, George Washington 
warned against “entangling alliances” 
and added these significant words: 

To the efficacy and permanency of your 
(the United States) Union, a government for 
the whole is indispensable. No alliances, 
however strict, between the parties can be an 
adequate substitute. They must inevitably 
experience the infractions and interruptions 
which alliances in all times have experienced. 


As presently organized in NATO, the 
Atlantic community must be classified as 
one of the undependable entangling alli- 
ances about which Washington warned. 
Of course it is better than nothing. But 
certainly it Is doing no better than did 
the Articles of Confederation which 
failed to meet the problems of the 
Thirteen Original U.S. States in the pre- 
Convention period. 

In almost every respect the Articles of 
Confederation formed stronger bonds 
than do the present organization of 
NATO, but they proved hopelessly inade- 
quate and were replaced by a Federal 
Union Government. 

NATO's infractions and interruptions 
are apparent at every turn of the nu- 
clear-age road. Must we limp along with 
an organization far weaker than one 
which failed to meet the requirements of 
the sailing ship era? 

A government for the whole of NATO 
is just as indispensable today as it was 
for the Thirteen Original U.S, States in 
1787. 

Here is the text of Atlantic Union dele- 
gation resolution: 

H.J. Res. 769 
Joint resolution to establish an Atlantic 
Union delegation. 

Whereas in 1969 any party may withdraw 
from the North Atlantic Treaty, which was 
ratified in 1949 as a first rather than a last 
step toward unity; 

Whereas since 1949 revolutionizing scien- 
tific, technological and other advance has 
outstripped the treaty and made union of 
these allies imperative for prosperity, peace 
and freedom; 

Whereas the fragmentation of the world 
into new nations at a time when the strong- 
est democracies cannot live alone, requires 
these democracies to build the pilot union 
government needed to spread liberty and 
union both by example and by admitting to 
their union other nations willing and able to 
uphold its principles; 

Whereas these allies need but unite their 
gold and other resources behind a common 
currency to assure thelr citizens and the 
developing nations, enduring monetary sta- 
bility and liquidity, and to prevent another 
dictator-serving crash like the one of 1931; 

Whereas our Original States, when beset 
with dangers caused by disunion under their 
conferedation, sent delegates to the 1787 Con- 
vention, which traced their troubles to their 
confederal structure and invented federal 
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union, which has enduringly safeguarded 
member States from domination by one an- 
other, equitably apportioned among their 
sovereign citizens voting power on common 
concerns—and the benefits and burdens of 
union—assured each State an independent 
government for State affairs, met other chal- 
lenges similar to those facing the Atlantic 
allies, and thereby proved that free people 
thus united can work wonders; 

Whereas distant though North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization's transformation may 
seem, these allies can greatly speed it now 
by officially declaring that federal union, 
within the framework of the United Nations, 
is their eventual goal, by setting a time- 
table—as we did for our moon target—and 
by providing democratic means for achieving 
the transition in safe time: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, (1) the Con- 
gress hereby creates an Atlantic Union dele- 
gation, composed of eighteen eminent citi- 
zens, and authorized to organize and partici- 
pate in a convention made up of similar dele- 
gations from such North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization allies as desire to join in this 
enterprise, to explore the possibility of 
agreement on: 

(a) A declaration that the eventual goal 
of their peoples is to transform their pres- 
ent alliance into a federal union; 

(b) A tentative timetable for the transi- 
tion to this goal; and 

(c) Democratic institutions to develop the 
Ways and means for achieving the goal in 
time to save their citizens from another war, 
depression, or other manmade catastrophe, 
and let them enjoy, as soon as possible, the 
greater freedom and higher moral and ma- 
terial blessings which federation has brought 
to free people in the past. 

(2) The convention’s recommendations 
shall be submitted to the Congress for ac- 
tion by constitutional procedure; 

(3) Not more than half of the delegation’s 
members shall be from one political party, 
and all shall be citizens of high stature and 
wide influence, representing together a broad 
range of experience in the various major 
challenges facing this undertaking, and sò 
conscious of its Importance and urgency as 
to be willing to give it personally the neces- 
Sary priority and time, in the spirit of 1787 
which one member of that Convention thus 
expressed: “Inconvenient” as it was “to re- 
main absent from his private affairs * * + 
he would bury his bones” in Philadelphia, 
if need be, to bring about the union; 

(4) Eight of the delegation shall be named 
by the Congress and eight by the President 
of the United States, and all shall be ag free 
to speak and vote as were the drafters of 
the United States Constitution; 

(5) The Congress hereby requests former 
Presidents Dwight D. Eisenhower and Harry 
S. Truman to serve as cochairmen of the 
delegation. 


Resolution by Business and Professional 
Citizens of Odessa, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD WHITE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Qctober 21, 1965 
Mr. WHITE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in these days of disloyalty demonstra- 
tions from one end of our country to 
another, it is good to hear the organized 
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expression of solid citizens on the sub- 
ject of our actions in Vietnam. 

The progressive and fast-growing in- 
dustrial city of Odessa, Tex., in my dis- 
trict, has taken a stand which I would 
like to call to the attention of the House. 
The board of directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Odessa has asked that I 
Present to you this resolution: 
RESOLUTION BY BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 

CITIZENS OF ODESSA, TEx. 
The business and professional citizens of 
, Tex,, have always stepped forward in 
the defense of freedom, because we believe 
Oppression and wars against freemen any- 
Where constitute a threat to the life and the 
liberty of freemen everywhere. 

Our Nation is now engaged in the defense 
of freedom in Vietnam, where the God- 
Biyen rights of freemen are threatened by 
Communist subyersion and aggression, 

The business and professional citizens of 
Odessa, Tex., believe: 

1, That to protect our own rights, we must 
always fight for the rights of others, espe- 
Cially when they ask for our help, because 
no man can be completely free as long as 
another man is enslaved. 

2. That to achieve total victory over Com- 
Munist aggression it is sometimes necessary 
to use force as well as diplomatic resources. 

3. That responsible action in Vietnam, 
Using military force, diplomacy, and all other 
Public and private resources to protect these 
Principles, is for the ultimate benefit of all 

om-loving people. 

We are proud to support the President, 
the Congress, and other responsible govern- 
Ment officials in stating that the attitude of 
the business and professional citizens of 

, Tex., is a positive one for freedom 
Of all people everywhere. 
R. W. HEDGES, 
Executive Vice President. 
JACK FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 


Attest: 


Good Grief, Charlie Green 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 


GOOD GRIEF, CHARLIE GREEN 


There is a lot of talk about inflation, higher 
and the problems encountered by tax- 
Payers in bringing the ends together. The 
tax foundation has done a good job in char- 
Acterizing the situation faced by the average 
American family today. Whatever income 
el below the foundation's example is con- 
Sidered, the percentages taxwise are com- 
Parable, and the cost-of-living problems are 
even more serious since food, clothing, hous- 
ing, etc., take up an even larger percentile of 
family's disposable income. 

Tax foundation called their man Charlie 
Green, gave him a wife and 12- and 14-year- 
ld children, a $10,000 income. 

How is he faring with this above-average 
income? Total direct taxes take almost 30 
Percent of his income, compared to only 24 
Percent 10 years ago. Indirect taxes have 

, until the price of some products 
8 almost as much tax as materials; 
Some, e cigarettes and beverages, are far 
more tax than product. 
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Inflation since 1955 has forced the con- 
sumer price index up 17 percentage points, 
the foundation states. This costs Charlie 
Green $1,037 in lost purchasing power. 

If he made $6,800 back in 1955 and his sal- 
ary has increased to $10,000 today, he only 
gets $921 more after inflation and taxes have 
taken their toll. His taxes alone have in- 
creased $1,242. His tax burden of $2,897 per 
year breaks down this way: Federal, $1,527, 
State, $381, local, $989. 

What does it mean? For Charlle Greens 
across the country, it means that they are 
spending more in taxes than for food. It 
means that the Great Society's great 
promise“ is for more taxes at all levels of 
Government, since Federal programs stimu- 
late State and local spending through 
“matching fund” promises, 

It also means that unless solid steps are 
taken to curb inflation, Charlie Green's in- 
creased wages could buy less than his salary 
of 10 years before. Twin pestilences of the 
Great Society are increased taxes and infia- 
tion. Last year's tax cut was swallowed up 
by tax increases, rising .consumer prices, 
With higher social security taxes starting in 
January, with wage increases smashing the 
administration’s “noninflationary” guide- 
lines to smithereens, the outlook is for the 
cost of everything to rise. ; 

Charlie Green handles a lot more money 
today than he did 10 years ago. Little of it 
Stays with him, however, since Uncle Sam 
takes a bigger chunk at the source, the 
supermarket takes more every week, and 
local taxation presents him with a bigger bill 
every year. 


The Arts Win a Place Beside Science 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the history of mankind, races 
have come and gone, and each has had 
its characteristics. We review history in 
order that we may learn from it—to im- 
prove and make progress. 

We build great machines, but does 
anyone think more profoundly than did 
Mencius? We fiy fast airplanes, but 
does anyone have a better answer for the 
“good life“ than the ancient philoso- 
phers? We in America seek to be well- 
rounded, complete men and women. We 
will not be satisfied within our souls if 
with all our learning we get only a fast, 
comfortable, exciting life. We will be 
satisfied only if we have contemplated, 
in some quiet moments, the meaning and 
the beauty and the mystery of life. For 
the life without reflection is really not 
worth living. y 

We want and need all of the artists— 
as well as the great scientists—that this 
country can get. Artists try for answers 
to the eternal questions. They take the 
“formless” and make form out of it, 
They can point the way to the “good 
life.“ The Louisville, Ky., Courier-Jour- 
nal had an editorial recently entitled 
“The Arts Win a Place Beside Science,” 
which I found of interest, and I include 
it in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

THE Arts WIN A PLACE BESIDE SCIENCE 

The U.S. Government has entered a new 
field which is the proper province of an 
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affluent society. Congress has passed and 
President Johnson has signed the National 
Arts and Humanities Act of 1965. It pro- 
vides. about $21 million, to be spent over 
3 years. 

Only once before, during the 1930's, did 
the Government show any active concern for 
artists, and then it was mainly to keep them 
from starving to death in the depression 
years. The present program is much more 
broadly conceived. It is designed to show 
equal visibility with the work of the National 
Science Foundation, which has put America 
in the forefront of scientific research and 
development. 

President Johnson clearly sees the limits of 
Government action in the arts and humani- 
ties. No government,” he has declared, “can 
call artistic excellence into existence. It 
must flow from the quality of the society 
and the good fortune of the Nation. Nor 
should any government seek to restrict the 
freedom of the artist to pursue his calling 
in his own way. But government can seek 
to create conditions under which the arts 
can flourish.” 

Artistic activity will be encouraged 
through existing State and local organiza- 
tions. Federal funds cannot of course sub- 
sidize hundreds of orchestras, theaters, opera 
and ballet companies, but they can be used 
to stimulate local support and to enhance 
quality. In the humanities, there will be 
grants to scholars and encouragement to hu- 
manistic studies in schools and colleges. 

A Commission on the Humanities was ap- 
pointed last year by the President. Its mem- 
bers issued a stirring call for the kind of 
legislation that has now been yoted by Con- 
gress: “We propose a program for all our 
people, a program to meet a need no less 
serious than that for our national defense. 
We speak, in truth, for that which is being 
defended—our beliefs, our ideals, our highest 
achievements.” That is the theme of the 
adventure on which the Nation is now 
launched. 


Veterans Are Short Changed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lems faced by any retiree on a fixed in- 
come today are many. The cost of the 
things he needs—food, shelter, medical 
care—are all rising, but his income is not 
rising to keep up with them, He is 
caught in a terrible squeeze. 

This Congress has been mindful of 
these facts and this year has provided 
those of its citizens on social security 
with a 7-percent increase and those of 
Federal retirement with from 6.1 to over 
11 percent. 


This we have done with one hand and 
with the other hand we have taken back 
benefits from thousands of those we were 
seeking to help, 

How did it happen? Let us take a look 
at one of the retired disabled veterans 
in my district. His income from social 
security is $1,080 a year. He is allowed 
by law to exclude 10 percent of this in 
calculating his income for veterans pen- 
sion purposes, bringing the amount to 
$972. 

Because he was below the income limit 
of $1,000, he received from the Veterans’ 
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Administration a pension of $105 a 
month. This brought his total income 
to $195 a month, a little less than $2,400 
a year, 

This, I might mention, is. $800 below 
the amount that the President has set 
for his definition of “poverty.” But our 
veteran has lived modestly and made 
ends meet by stretching each month's 
check a little further to go around grow- 
ing price tags. 

Then we voted to increase his social 
security by 7 percent, giving him an 
extra $75 a year, or $6 a month, Not 
much, but a help. 

Shortly after that, however, he got a 
letter from the Veterans’ Administration 
reminding him that this $75 has made 
his annual income, even with the deduc- 
tion, $1,040, over the $1,000 limit, so his 
pension was being reduced to the next 
level of $80 a month. He cannot, under 
present law, refuse the social security 
increase, so for a $6 raise, he must lose 
$25. He is left reading in his newspaper 
how Uncle Sam is helping him with a 
raise, while he is actually receiving $240 
a year less than he did before Uncle Sam 
helped. 

Now $200 or $300 may not seem like 
a lot of money to some, but you can be 
sure that to someone whose income is al- 
ready over $600 a year below the Presi- 
dent’s poverty limits, $200 or $300 a year 
is a lot of money, It is the difference be- 
tween paying the rent and not paying it. 
On that sort of income there are simply 
no corners left to be cut. 

These men are not merely statistics in 
the VA files that we here in Washington 
can give to and take away from without 
considering the lives we are affecting. 
They are men who have worked a life- 
time and who are unable to work any 
longer. Some of them walk on crutches 
or not at all because of a sacrifice they 
willingly made for this country. All they 
ask now is to be able to get the same 
benefits their neighbors who are also on 
social security get—and without having 
to lose a greater part of their income in 
the process. ” 

Now I do not think that any of us 
who voted for the social security increase 
or for the raise in Federal retirement 
intended that the people we were trying 
to help would actually lose several hun- 
dred dollars a year when the bill was 
passed. I know I did not. 

What can we do to make up for this 
oversight? 

There has been considerable reluc- 
tance expressed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives to solve this by giving an- 
other 10 percent exclusion, on the 
grounds that it would add many more 
to the VA rolls and swell the cost of the 
program. Many others feel that simply 
excluding this year’s social security in- 
crease is unfair to those who have re- 
ceived Federal retirement increases to 
bring their incomes up to a reasonable 
standard. That would be singling out 
one group for benefits and forgetting 
another—it would compound an existing 
injustice. 

I have. therefore, introduced a bill, 
H.R. 11456, which deals with each man 
according to his individual case and costs 
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the Government much less. The bill 
provides simply that a veteran may ac- 
cept any portion of the 1965 or future 
social security or Federal retirement in- 
crease which would be to his benefit and 
refuse that portion which would put 
him over the pension limits. He could 
take advantage of increases without los- 
ing more in the long run. 

What would this do for the veteran we 
talked about before who lost $240 a year 
by the social security increase? Under 
this bill he would be able to accept $30 
of the $75 available. This would bring 
his income, for pension purposes, to 
$999 a year, and he would still be eligible 
for his pension of $105 a month. His 
increase would be small, but at least some 
increase, and of most importance, he 
would not be losing a big percentage of 
his income, 

Since this would apply only to this 
year’s and future increases there would 
be no additional people on the rolls. 
It would mean a saving in social security 
and retirement funds. 

I am confident that this plan can pro- 
vide us with a desperately needed solu- 
tion to the plight of these people without 
increasing the cost of our veterans’ pro- 
grams significantly. 

We made a mistake and created the 
problem. Here is our opportunity to 
correct our error and our responsibility 
to those we have unintentionally hurt. 


Students and the Draft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time, I would like to insert in the 
Recorp two letters I have received from 
constituents of mine concerning the re- 
cent wave of demonstrations by Ameri- 
can youth protesting our commitment in 
Vietnam and our draft policy. The first 
letter is from Joseph J. Repshas, a father 
whose son was forced to leave college 
because of financial reasons and was sub- 
sequently drafted. His letter brings out 
the point that where education is being 
subsidized by the Government, there is 
no real reason to exempt students from 
the draft if they use that exemption to 
conspire to avoid the draft. 

The second letter is from Denise 
Baralt, who writes on behalf of the many 
college students working and studying to 
secure an education and not making the 
headlines. 

The letters are as follows: 

OCTOBER 18, 1965. 

My Dear Mrs. Gairrirus: I feel it's my 
duty to write to you and let you know as to 
how we are hurt to know that our tax money 
is being spent just about foolishly on college 
education grants. We hear and see it on 
television, read it in daily newspapers about 
the so-called beatniks and baboons picket- 
ing the induction centers to protest the 
draft and US. involvement in Viet- 
nam, and most of them are college young- 
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sters who are out to avoid the call and still 
have the guts to take the benefits that come 
out of the U.S. Treasury in one form or 
another. 

Our son had to leave college for financial 
reasons and had a steady job, not missing 
any working time, and going to night 
classes and was drafted without a murmur, 
and here you have people just giving the 
Commies more ammunition to prolong that 
Asian affair that much longer to endanger 
more American lives. 

I suggest that you, along with your good 
colleagues, come up with stopping the fund 
money to those schools who have students 
participating in this un-American activity, 
or write up a law to throw the book at them. 
What's this country coming to? Never such 
doings would have been permitted when you 
were at campus and you were taught better. 

Give this a serious thought, for if they 
have rights not to be drafted by simple traffic 
violations or petty offenses on their records, 
then we as parents of servicemen have a 
right to call them back home also, and then 
let the country go to pot. Survival of the 
fittest will prevail. 

I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. REPSHAS, 
Ocroser 18, 1965. 

DEAR MARTHA GRIFFITHS: As a college stu- 
dent I would like you and all of Congress to 
know that I support our policy in Vietnam. 
The large majority of students here support 
the U.S. policy and are disgusted with 
yesterday's demonstrations by “bearded beat- 
niks”. These kids (they are far from being 
“young adults”) were mostly protesting for 
the sake of publicity and excitement. I 
think they are seeking attention which they 
don't receive at large schools. But they are 
getting it the wrong way and are shedding a 
terrible light on the young people of America. 
Naturally I don’t want my brothers, boy- 
friend, and his friends to be drafted, but 
America is our country and everyone I have 
talked to is ready and willing to fight for 
keeping our country free and others too. 

So please, let the President and Congress 
know that the majority of college students 
are at home on weekends studying, working 
to pay for tuition, and enjoying good, clean 
amusements provided for us. These kids 
don't make the headlines and news reports 
because its not exciting enough. The right 
thing to do is to write, not run around the 
streets yelling and screaming about things we 
know little about (no one knows the complete 
story of Vietnam just by reading the papers 
and magazines). 

Thanks for taking time to read this and 
please realize that the “young of America” 
were not represented yesterday, 

Sincerely, 
Denise BARALT. 


The Magnificent Journey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the widespread interest and admiration 
evoked by Pope Paul's visit to the United 
States and his history-making appeal at 
the U.N. for peace, I believe that an edi- 
torial recently broadcast by the Mutual 
Broadcasting System will be read with 
appreciation. With the permission of 
the House I am taking this opportunity 
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to place in the Recorp this eloquent 
broadcast: 

In 14 magnificent hours, there was for the 
World a period of history for present and 
future that will be remembered as “the Mag- 
nificent Journey.” 

Pope Paul journeyed from Rome as a mes- 
senger. His climax, following the stirring 
plea for peace at the United Nations, was a 
magnificent emotion-packed moment of his- 
tory at Yankee Stadium as he stood on a 
red carpeted platform before a spotless white 
Altar and brought his message to the world. 
A message of faith and love. 

He told his audience that there are three 
rules if there is to be peace. First, to love 
Peace. Second, to serve the cause of peace. 
Third, peace must be based on moral and 
religious principles. 

He was not loved and honored just because 
he was the leader of his church. There were 
thousands—millions—of others outside his 
Church who looked upon this man and his 
Journey as a symbol of something that 18 
needed at this crucial moment in our lives, 

It was a magnificent journey—a simple, 
dedicated man of the church who took 14 
hours of his lifetime to bring a message of 
Peace to a world. A message that could, if 
followed, mean millions and millions of hours 
of the future for all mankind. 

Pope Paul is truly a man of peace. 


Legislation To Raise the Personal 
Exemption to $1,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr, McDADE. Mr. Speaker, we are 
apparently coming to the end of this ses- 
Sion of the 89th Congress. It has been a 
very productive session, and action has 
been taken on many needed programs in 
Our Nation. But there are two notable 
aps in the legislative work of this ses- 
Sion, and it is my hope that there will be 
action taken in the 2d session of the 89th 
Congress to fill those gaps. 

Under the present income tax law, an 
exemption in the amount of $600 is per- 
mitted for an individual, for his wife, and 
Tor each of his children. When this pro- 
Vision was written into the law, there 
Was some relationship between the $600 
exemption and the cost of living for a 
year. Only the most naive, Mr. Speaker, 
Would suggest that such a relationship 
€xists today. Inflation has taken away 
50 much of the buying power of the dol- 

that nothing less than a $1,000 per- 
sonal exemption, with a like amount for 
each dependent, would begin to meet the 
Problem realistically. 

In both the 88th Congress and in this 
Session of the 89th Congress I placed 
legislation before the House which would 
raise the personal exemption to $1,000. 
The administration, unfortunately, did 
hot see fit to support such legislation. I 
think this to be serious short-sighted- 
hess. In an expanding economy, surely 
this would give tax relief precisely where 
it is needed in a form that would put 
new money flowing into the economy. It 
Would put money into the hands of those 
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people who would use the additional 
money for new purchases, and the stimu- 
lation for further economic growth 
should be notable. 

The second serious gap in our legisla- 
tive program is the failure of the Con- 
gress to grant special tax relief to those 
parents whose children are attending 
institutions of higher learning. 

Again, both in this Congress and in the 
88th Congress I placed legislation be- 
fore the House which would have 
granted special tax credits for parents 
with children attending college or uni- 
versity. Again, unfortunately, the ad- 
ministration did not give this measure 
the support it deserved. 

We have heard much about the need 
for an educated citizenry, and this is cer- 
tainly a vital need in these times of 
crises: We know that the demands of 
our technology in America will require 
more and better education. We have 
passed legislation to aid in the develop- 
ment of this education. But we have 
failed to take that most necessary step, 
the step that would give parents the 
money with which to send their children 
to college. That step may be taken 
through the providing of tax credits. 

This is a program which would give 
assistance to precisely those people we 
must reach, It would give principal help 
to those in the lower and middle income 
brackets, and the legislation was care- 
fully framed to make sure that the ex- 
tremely wealthy would not be included in 
the benefits. The very wealthy neither 
need nor want such help. From the be- 
ginning of time we have seen brilliant 
scholars who arose from the ranks of the 
poor and from those with only modest 
incomes. This legislation would guar- 
antee that these same children would 
have an equal chance to rise intellec- 
tually in the future. 

We will all be back here in January to 
work on the legislation in the 2d session 
of the 89th Congress. I hope, Mr. 
Speaker, that when the President comes 
before us to present his requests for leg- 
islation for the year 1966, he will make 
both of these items matters of the high- 
est priority. They are realistic pro- 
grams, cut to meet real needs. They 
both should be made part of the law of 
the land, and soon. 


The 20th Anniversary of the United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, on the 
24th of October, the United Nations will 
celebrate its 20th anniversary. This 
date marks an important historic occa- 
sion for all Americans, but for the citi- 
zens of Great Neck is has a certain sen- 
timental significance as well. 

Those of us from the Third District 
well remember the early years when the 
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infant world forum had its headquar- 
ters in the old Sperry Gyroscope factory 
at Lake Success. In a sense, it seemed 
appropriate that this new instrument 
for world peace should have its first 
home in a building once devoted to the 
manufacture of the instruments of war. 

The first delegates to the United Na- 


tions found this quiet little suburban vil- 


lage to be a welcome respite from the 
teeming confusion of New York City, a 
great metropolis in the process of dis- 
mantling the war effort and hastening 
back to normalcy. 

The United Nations has changed a 
great deal since those early days at Lake 
Success. It has moved from its humble 
beginnings in the old factory building 
to its soaring $68 million headquarters 
in New York City. Its membership has 
more than doubled; and its activities 
have extended to cover almost every im- 
portant human problem on earth—or 
outer space for that matter. 

Nevertheless, despite the changing 
appearance of the United Nations, its 
purposes remain the same as those that 
motivated the original 51 members who 
met at Lake Success in 1946 to begin the 
work of the new organization for world 
peace. The United Nations still exists 
to continue what our late Ambassador 
Adlai Stevenson called the “patient, un- 
spectacular and, if need be, lonely search 
for the interests which unite the nations, 
for the policies which draw them to- 
gether, for the international instru- 
ments of law and security.” 

Today the immediate work of the Or- 
ganization is the same as it was then, 
keeping the peace in a world of crisis 
and conflict, extending and protecting 
human rights around the globe and con- 
tinuing the endless task of improving the 
economic and social conditions of man. 
Only the scope of the task has increased. 
United Nations peacekeeping was still 
part of a brave dream in the postwar at- 
mosphere of 1946; today blue-bereted 
forces of the United Nations patrol the 
uneasy truce in Cyprus and along the 
Gaza Strip, while another team of U.N. 
observers begins the patient, unspectac- 
ular and lonely effort to establish a last- 
ing ceasefire in Kashmir. 

In 1946, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt was 
just beginning her work as the first 
Chairman of the Human Rights Com- 
mission. Since then the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights has initiated 
a long series of human rights conventions 
ranging from the Convention on Geno- 
cide, Slavery and Servitude to Minimum 
Age for Marriage, and Conventions on 
the Consent to Marriage and the Politi- 
cal Rights of Women. 

Twenty years ago, the United Nations 
was in the process of organizing a cam- 
paign to feed the homeless refugees of the 
last war. Today the United Nations de- 
votes 80 percent of its regular budget 
and personnel to a worldwide campaign 
to promote international cooperation in 
solving the staggering economic and 
social problems faced by the underde- 
veloped world. 

In the 20 years that have elapsed since 
the founders of the United Nations 
launched their brave enterprise and 
began their search for international 
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instruments of law and security at Lake 
Success, the U.N. has known its ups and 
downs, it successes and failures. Above 
all, throughout those 20 years the scope 
of its activities and its importance to 
man’s search for peace and well-being 
have continued to expand. 

Today, as the recent crisis in Kashmir 
so graphically demonstrated, the United 
Nations has become indispensable. It is 
appropriate that as Americans, we take 
this opportunity on the 20th anniversary 
of the United Nations to renew our 
pledge to continue the long, patient, 
Struggle to find the common policies 
which will enable us to build an inter- 
national organization and individual 
sovereign states that perpetuates peace 
and justice in a world of diversity. 


What the People of America Owe to the 


Inter-American Press Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, early 
last month I had occasion to call to our 
colleagues“ attention an article from 
Diario Las Americas, a newspaper pub- 
lished daily in Miami Springs, Fla., by 
Latin Americans. Dr. Horacio Aguirre 
is editor and Mr. Francisco Aguirre is 
publisher of this newspaper. 

In a recent editorial, Diario Las Ameri- 
cas rendered a well-deserved tribute to 
the Inter-American Press Association, an 
organization dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of freedom of expression throughout 
the entire continent. With the Inter- 
American Press Association as a watch- 
dog, we can all look forward to the con- 
tinued existence of a free press in this 
hemisphere. 

The editorial follows: 


WHAT THE PEOPLES OF AMERICA OWE TO THE 
INTER-AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION 


If the Inter-American Press Association 
only had preoccupations of a merely guild 
nature, without projections of general inter- 
est; if this institution were not intended 
for purposes of vigilance and action regarding 
the prevalence of the democratic principles 
in America, and if {ts work also did not have 
cultural reaches, it could not be said that 
the peoples of the hemisphere owe much to 
the Inter-American Press Association, 

Portunately, this formidable continental 
organization, besides doing its job as a guild, 
fulfills a very lofty mission of an ideological 
and cultural level, a mission that has splen- 
did resonance and tangible accomplishments 
throughout the length and width of America. 

The LAP.A. is an organization for vigi- 
lance in the Western Hemisphere, which at 
the present time constitutes a factor of 
extraordinary importance in the stabiliza- 
tion of continental democracy. Naturally, 
its relizations have to keep in close propor- 
tion with the kind of resources it commands 
to achieve its goals. With the weapons of 
thought, the Inter-American Press Associa- 
tion is dedicated to an open fight to defend 
the prevalence of freedom of expression 
throughout the continent, and in the meas- 
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ure in which it has been able, has won out- 
standing victories that are part of its mag- 
nificent ideological history. 

Although in multiple occasions there have 
been cases of mockery of I.AP.A.'s demo- 
cratic campaign, and of its efforts crumbling 
before the intransigence and arbitrariness of 
some, its overall performance analyzed, it 
could well be gratifying for any organization 
of its kind what it has been able to translate 
into beautiful realities. The sole fact of its 
having been able to maintain a high spirit 
of solidarity within its own ranks in what 
concerns the defense of the free expression 
of thought, represents an effort of extremely 
vast projection, since to that solidarity, to 
that collective attitude of the great majority 


of America's newspapers is due, at least to a, 


large extent, that the principles that nour- 
ish the freedom of the press may not have 
disappeared completely. 

All the peoples of the continent have a 
moral obligation with IA. P. A., in the sense 
of recognizing that this institution, re- 
spected and respectable, deserves the sup- 
port of all those who in America are inter- 
ested in the fulfillment of the high historic 
destiny of this continent of liberty and hope 
for mankind. 


The American Republic: Decline and 
and Possible Fall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the San Diego Union, October 
10, 1965: 


THE AMERICAN . REPUBLIC: 
POSSIBLE PALL 


(By Vice Adm. Ruthven E. Libby, USN, 
Retired) 


President Ernest L. Wilkinson of Brigham 
Young University is hereby nominated for 
the highest civilian award available in the 
United States for distinguished services 
rendered. 

This nomination is made in the absolute 
certainty that nothing will come of it, be- 
cause, as he himself stated, what he said will 
be unpopular in certain quarters. 

Nevertheless the commencement address 
he made to the graduating class on May 28, 
1965, entitled The Decline and Possible Fall 
of the American Republic” is as statesman- 
like a piece of work as one Js likely to find 
anywhere, This country would be far better 
off if every American would read this speech 
and take it to heart. 

Wilkinson chose this subject, he says, be- 
cause he belleves the American Republic is 
fast being subverted into a socialist despot- 
ism which has already largely become—and 
eventually will further become—our master 
rather than our servant. Also, he believes 
than in times of national and world crisis it 
is the duty of a university president to speak 
forth boldly in behalf of what he considers 
to be the truth. Brief excerpts from this 
altogether admirable address follow: 

The main purpose of our constitutional 
fathers was to create a republic which would 
protect Americans from the tyrannies of 
foreign governments and any proposed 
tyranny or domination by their own govern- 
ment. Their dislike of government domina- 
tion was expressed by George Washington, 
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“Government is not reason, it is not elo- 
quence—it is a force. Like fire, it is a 
dangerous servant and a fearful master.” 

Accordingly, they were careful to provide 
that all powers not expressly granted to the 
central Government were reserved to the 
States and the people. They went further 
and made it plain that certain natural and 
divine rights of man could not be taken 
from him even by the Congress or the vote of 
the people; the rights of minorities and of 
the Individual were to be protected. 

That is why they set up for us a constitu- 
tional republic—not a democracy, in which 
the whim of an inflamed majority could be 
imposed upon the individual. To them, pro- 
tection of the dignity and freedom of the 
individual man was the end of government. 
We have moved a long way from that con- 
cept. 7 

Today our Constitution is hanging by a 
single thread; and our Republic is in grave 
danger of going the way of some 17 or more 
civilizations that have come and gone, not 
because of conquest from without, but pri- 
marily because of political decay from within. 

The extent of this decay is illustrated by: 

1. The increase in crime; up 13 percent in 
1964; the FBI estimates that by 1970 serious 
crimes in this country will increase from the 
present level of 2.5 million to 4 million. 

2. Juvenile delinquency has increased four 
times as fast as the population has grown. 

3. There were three times as many Illegiti- 
mate births in 1962 as there were in 1940. 

4. The divorce rate is soaring. 

5. From 1954 to 1964 the population of the 
United States increased 18 percent, but the 
number on relief increased 42 percent, and in 
times of so-called prosperity. 

Our Government is demoralized by the pre- 
vailing political philosophy that the Gov- 
ernment, rather than our God and our own 
effort, is the source of our economic and 
spiritual strength. There are at least four 
trends in our Government which, if permit- 
ted to continue, could spell the end of our 
Constitution and Republic. They are: 


Abuse of the income tax: Confiscatory 
rates for individuals and corporations. 

Usurpation of power by the Supreme 
Court: This body has now become a second 
unfettered legislative body. After 1933, the 
Supreme Court began its long course of ap- 
peasement to the executive branch of the 
Government. The result is that today, in- 
stead of all the powers not granted to fhe 
Federal Government being reserved to the 
States and the people, the States and the 
people are left only with those powers which 
an unbridled Supreme Court does not grant 
to the Federal Government. Under the alien 
concepts added to the Constitution, some 150 
decisions promulgated over a century and a 
half were reversed by this Supreme Court 
between 1933 and 1965. When the Supreme 
Court thus abandoned the constitutional 
concepts of our Founding Fathers the door 
was opened for the Government to enter into 
all the affairs of our economic life. 

Deficit financing: During the last 32 years 
the annual budget of this country increased 
from less than $5 billion to well over $100 
billion. Our national debt has increased 
from $16 billion to an admitted 8324 
billion, the amount now owed by the United 
States to creditors. If to this we add accrued 
liabilities payable in the future, our real 
indebtedness exceeds $1 trillion. This rep- 
resents an indebtedness of $5,200 for every 
man, woman, and child in the United States. 

Loss of freedom: This fourth suicidal trend 
resulting from the first three is the loss of 
our frecdom in this country—past, present 
and future. Nearly every law passed today 18 
aimed at an enlargement of Government 
powers and a curtailment of individual liber- 
ties, but because each law pertains only to 
a certain group there Is no organized opposi- 
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tion. The Government wins by dividing and 
conquering. 

A noted economist says that no nation 
which over any substantial period of time 
takes more than 25 percent of the national 
income in taxation can survive as a free and 
independent nation. It will inevitably be- 
come a socialist state. Today, 40 cents out 
of every dollar is taken by local, State, and 
Federal governments for tax purposes, 

Just how socialistic we have already be- 
come can be judged by these developments: 

Norman Thomas, for many years Socialist 
Party candidate for President, after seeing 
one by one the principles of his party 
adopted by other parties, retired as peren- 
nial candidate, intimating it was no longer 
necessary for his party to continue. 

Earl Browder, former leader of the Com- 
munist Party here, said in 1950 that social- 
ism was further advanced in the United 
States than in socialist Britain. This, mark 
you, was 15 years ago. We have moved much 
farther downhill since then. How far can 
be judged by President Johnson's speech of 
last year in which he said: 

“We are going to try to take all the money 
We think is unnecessarily being spent and 
take it from the ‘haves’ and give it to the 
‘have nots’ that need {t so much." 

Already we are living under an entirely 
different government than vouchsafed to us 

our constitutional fathers. The down- 
fall of that government has already oc- 
curred. The outward forms are the same— 
we still have a President, a Supreme Court, 
and a Congress, but in many areas they pro- 
ceeded on entirely different premises than 
dur fathers intended. 

Robert Muntzel said: Great nations rise 
and fall—the people go from bondage to 
Spiritual faith, from spiritual faith to great 
courage, from courage to liberty, from Hb- 
erty to abundance, from abundance to self- 
ishness, from selfishness to complacency, 
from complacency to apathy, from apathy to 
dependency, from dependency back again 
into bondage.” 

A great society can never be created by 
governmental paternalism. It can only be 
created by freemen of industry, integrity, 
and deep spiritual conviction who, in the 
Words of Grover Cleveland, believe it is their 
duty to support their country but never the 
duty of their country to support them. 


Lady Bird Beauty Bill Bulldozed Through 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, it will take a long time for us 
to forget the date October 7, 1965—the 
day President and Mrs. Johnson staged 
& gala “Salute to Congress” which we 
Were unable to attend; the eve of the 
President's surgery; the night the House 
Stayed in session until a new day was 
born just to clean“ the Nation's high- 
Ways. 

This date offers the best example of 
the power of the Executive over the leg- 
islative branch of our Government. 

James J. Kilpatrick, writing in the 
October 15 Nashville Banner, gives a 
good account of the passage, and poten- 
tial effects, of the highway beautifica- 
tion program. I would like to call atten- 
tion to this article by placing it in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 
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Lapy Bmp BEAUTY BILL BULLDOZED THROUGH 
‘CONGRESS 

The Johnson administration reached a new 
peak of arrogance in the House of Represent- 
atives on the evening of Thursday, October 
7. Tempers have cooled since then, and 
Members have gone on to other matters; all 
animosities within 660 feet of the Capitol 
have been screened and prettied up; but no 
man should mistake the bitterness left be- 
hind. 

For the record, the chronology began on 
Wednesday the 6th, when the Highway 
Beautification Act of 1965 came up briefly in 
the House, Maryland’s Geornce H. FALLON, 
chairman of Public Works, advised his col- 
leagues of the schedule: “On tomorrow,” he 
said, “this body will begin to consider the 
bill.” That was the way the Republican 
leaders understood it, too. The bill itself 
presented some serious questions; a number 
of major amendments deserved considera- 
tion. Thus the House would convene at 11, 
go as far as it reasonably could go by late 
afternoon on Thursday, and then vote on 
Friday. 

So Thursday's. debate began. About 2 
o'clock the word came down; the President 
did not want the House merely to “begin” 
to consider the bill. He wanted the bill 
passed, Mrs. Johnson was to be hostess that 
evening at a gala dinner. As chief patron of 
the beautification bill, she would be grateful 
for a chance to announce its enactment. As 
for the President, he was to enter the hos- 
pital Friday morning; and he would be 
grateful, too. 

Mr. Johnson's proconsuls in the House 
cranked up their juggernaut and set the ma- 
chine in motion. In the degrading spectacle 
that followed, Democrats trotted down the 
aisle In a dozen teller votes. They stumbled 
and shuffied through their paces, so many 
dutiful sheep, and the Republican amend- 
ments fell in windrows. At one point in 
the travesty, the House voted 121 to 84 to 
allow but 8 minutes of debate on five 
separate amendments. 

Finally, a little after midnight, the bloody 
work was done. James C. Wright, Jr., of Fort 
Worth, speaking for the committee, pleaded 
with its colleagues to reject a motion to 
recommit. 

“We ask all of you,“ he sald, to accept the 
will of the House, and present the bill to- 
night as a deserved present to a great Presi- 
dent and a magnificent First Lady.” 

So the present was passed and packaged up 
and tied in a pretty bow, 245 to 138; and at 
12:51 a.m., the House adjourned. 

If the bill were a carefully drafted bill, 
prudently weighed in a committee, perhaps 
the Republican rebellion could be brushed 
aside as no more than the petulance of a 
resentful minority. But the debate, such 
as it was, made it evident that the bill suffers 
from serious flaws. 

As Senator Harry Brno pointed out in the 
other body, the bill is woefully under- 
financed. No one really knows what it may 
cost, in State and Federal funds, to compen- 
sate landowners, signowners, and junkyard 
owners for the property and rights to be con- 
demned, Everyone does know, however, that 
#40 million a year is the merest token au- 
thorization. 

No one knows, elther, what effect the 
bill may have in those States that presum- 
ably must amend their constitutions to meet 
the bill’s requirements. Some profound legal 
questions are presented under the law of 
police power and the law of eminent domain. 
Such States as California, Washington, Ore- 
gon, and Missouri could lose millions in Fed- 
eral highway ald if they fall to revise their 
basic laws of January of 1968. 

Actually, no one imagines that this will 
happen. The act that was passed in such 
haste will be amended at leisure. In the 
end, a great many billboards doubtless will 
come down, and a number of eyesores will 
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disappear. In the process of this com- 
pulsory beautification, the lawyers will be 
singing like larks and small businessmen 
along the primary highways will be crying 
for relief. 

All this could have been avoided if the de- 
liberative process had been left to do its 
patient work, but this has not been a Con- 
gress of patience and deliberation. This has 
been a Congress of the bullwhip and the bull- 
dozer; and those who were bullied along on 
the night of October 7 will nurse a long 
memory of a present“ they gave unwisely 
in the form of a hasty highway bill. 


The Individual Versus Big Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, we are 
aware of the constant struggle in our 
country today between the individual 
and the giants—big labor, big business, 
and big government. I am addressing 
myself to the latter problem today. It 
seems to me that one of the basic con- 
cepts of our society is the right of an in- 
dividual to defend himself against unfair, 
arbitrary and capricious government 
action. 

I would like to call the House's atten- 
tion today to a case wherein a small in- 
dividual corporaticn—Holiday Tours, 
Inc.—has been struggling over a number 
of years in an unsuccessful effort to 
achieve justice. The Washington Metro- 
politan Area Transit Regulation Compact 
was authorized by Congress for the pur- 
pose of regulating transportation in the 
National Capital area. Article 12, para- 
graph 4(a) of the agreement clearly 
provides that operating certificates will 
be awarded to any person engaged in 
transportation on the effective date of 
the compact without requiring further 
proof that public convenience and neces- 
sity will be served. Nevertheless, even 
though Holiday Tours should have been 
protected under this provision, the 
Metropolitan Area Transit Commission 
refused to grant the sightseeing firm a 
certificate, and that is the genesis of the 
conflict. 

This corporation spent 6 months in 
1961 and 10 months of 1962 in redtape 
applications and prolonged hearings. 
Then, on October 15, 1962, the entire 
record of Holiday Tours, Inc., was ex- 
punged, and the organization had to 
start processing their application all over 
from the start again. Long litigation 
followed, and hearing after hearing after 
hearing held. Legal expenses piled up. 

No stone was left unturned by the 
Transit Commission. During the sum- 
mer of 1964, a number of bus-leasing 
companies, outside the jurisdiction of the 
Metropolitan Area Transit Commission, 
were contacted by the Transit Commis- 
sion, harassed, intimidated, and threat- 
ened with fines, having their buses im- 
pounded and ICC certificates cancelled 
if they continued to rent buses to Holiday 
Tours, Inc. Still, the small sightseeing 
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company fought on even though its busi- 
ness has been seriously handicapped by 
the actions of the Transit Commission. 

In an effort to drive it out of business, 
the Metropolitan Transit Commission on 
July 3, 1954, obtained a cease-and-desist 
order stopping the Holiday Tours from 
taking sightseers around the Natizn's 
Capital. -This nearly broke the back of 
Holiday Tours, but not quite. However, 
the U.S. court of appeals ruled in favor 
of Holiday Tours and a stay was granted 
pending decision by the court on the 
merits of the case. This case was heard 
on January 7, 1965, in the U.S. court of 
appeals. The court again decided in 
favor of Holiday Tours and remanded 
the case so the Transit Commission for 
further appropriate proceedings in ac- 
cordance with its opinion. One would 
think that, in light of the court’s de- 
cision, a certificate would have been 
issued immediately. But the Washing- 
ton Metropolitan Area Transit Commis- 
sion has now reopened the case, and has 
called Holiday Tours before it for still 
another hearing set for October 25. The 
expense in such a drawn out legal fight 
can be, of course, disastrous to a small 
firm. 

Mr. Speaker, Holiday Tours has proved 
time and time again before the Commis- 
sion and courts of law that it has met 
the necessary requirements and should 
have been issued a certificate back in 
1961. The Commission, I believe, has 
exceeded its authority in threatening 
bus-leasing companies with fines, confis- 
cation, and withdrawal of their ICC cer- 
tificates if they continued doing business 
with Holiday Tours. In addition, the 
Commission has knowingly permitted a 
competitor to leave its own authorized 
route and infringe upon the territory of 
Holiday Tours, Inc. 

Holiday Tours has spent thousands of 
dollars in an effort to attain justice. 
This protracted litigation is unfair, un- 
necessary and, quite frankly, seems to be 
designed to destroy Holiday Tours, Inc. 
Mr. Speaker, there must be some pro- 
tection for the little man and the small 
company against the colossus—whether 
it be a regulatory commission, Federal 
agency, big labor, or big business. There 
is serious question whether the intent of 
Congress in the transit compact is be- 
ing followed, or if not, whether new 
legislation may be required to encourage 
free enterprise in the Washington metro- 
politan area rather than restrict it, 
whether new law may be needed to pro- 
tect the rizhts of the individual against 
the power of big government. 


Students Give Blood for Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 
Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
question the right of earnest pacifists, 
motivated by patriotic impulses, to have 
their say concerning U.S. policy in Viet- 
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nam. In a republic such as ours the 
smallest minorities are free to disclose 
their sentiments. 

The real problem, however, is that the 
meaning of the demonstrations against 
the war in Vietnam is being misinter- 
preted abroad. This week the Commu- 
nist Chinese press was giving front page 
coverage to the demonstrations in the 
United States. Peiping was saying: 

Panic-stricken U.S. authorities used large 
numbers of policemen, FBI agents and hired 
hooligans to obstruct and sabotage the 
demonstrations. 


The Soviet Government newspaper 
Izvestia blazed the headline “Americans 
Ashamed of America.” 

I am sure it comes as no comfort to 
the real pacifists who sincerely desire 
to end the war to realize that demonstra- 
tions such as theirs have been exploited 
in a Communist effort to paint a picture 
of a divided America, and thus prolong 
the war. It is a bitter lesson to those 
who, in idealistic pursuits, fail to consider 
the realities of the situation and the hard 
results of their actions. 

It is with gratitude that I have learned, 
just today, of the action of students at 
Washington State University, in my con- 
gressional district, who on Tuesday of 
this week gave 224 pints of blood in open- 
ing a drive dedicated to the Americans 
fighting in Vietnam. 

It is this kind of action, Mr. Speaker, 
that should offer proof to all who care to 
know, that America is not divided with 
regard to Vietnam policies. 

I would like my colleagues to know of 
this commendable action on the part of 
Washington State University students, 
and I, therefore, place the following ex- 
cerpts from an account of the project in 
the Spokesman-Review of Spokane, 
Wash., at this point in the RECORD: 

PuLuMan, Was; October 20, 1965.—Wash- 
ington State University students gave 224 
pints of blood here Tuesday on an opening 
day drive dedicated to Americans fighting 
in Vietnam, but most donors refrained from 
crediting the tie-in with the war except in- 
cidentally. Typical response from students 
questioned in the blood-drawing line was 
that they had given before, that they would 
have given this time anyway, but that the 
Vietnam appeal was an added incentive. 

There were no indications of open op- 
position to the drive theme (Bleed for Viet- 
mam). Head nurse, Eleanor Eakin, of the 
American Red Cross Regional Blood Center 
for Bolse, collecting the blood here, sald that 
the number of contributors Tucsday was 
about the same for the first day of the drive 
here in other years but that in this year 
“it seems to be a little heavier than before.“ 

Some of the donors said they were primar- 
lly motivated by the special Vietnam appeal. 
They included Sandra Olson, 19, Tacoma 
sophomore, who said she was giving mainly 
because of friends in the Armed Forces, in- 
cluding two in the Army in Vietnam. “I 
think we should go Into Vietnam and show 
‘em (the Vietcong) who's boss,“ she said 
while flat on her back having blood drawn 
by a nurse. 

Peggy Wilson, 18, Palouse fréshman, said, 
“I think it is great to give blood for them 
(the American troops in vietnam)“ But, 
she also said, this Is an added incentive. I 
was going to give anyway.” 

Jay Johnson, 20, Missoula, Mont., Junior, 
said, “The idea of giving blood as a symbol 
of support for U.S. efforts in Victnam was 
promoted in the dormitory Monday night,” 
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and he was sure it had influence. 

Copies of an announcement circulated on 
campus announced, “Blood Drive to Support 
Vietnam. Americans are fighting in Vietnam 
and it is in honor of these men that the 
Junior class dedicates the blood drive.“ 


Encourage Productivity in Agriculture To 
Meet World Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. CULVER, Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most challenging problems likely to face 
us in the years ahead is the matter of 
insuring an adequate supply of food to 
meet the expanding needs of a rapidly 
swelling world population. It is a star- 
tling fact that while the world’s popula- 
tion is growing at a rate which will cause 
the present figures to double by the year 
2000, the food producing capacity of 
much of the world is failing to keep 
pace with the growth. 

Particularly distressing is the apparent 
lack of any prospect at the present time 
for a substantial increase in food pro- 
ductivity in the areas of greatest need, 
that is in the developing nations of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. In these 
critical areas the limited supply of arable 
land has been compounded by inade- 
quate training and technical knowledge, 
improper methods of farming, and in- 
sufficient political emphasis in the area 
of rural development. 

As a nation blessed with abundant 
productive ability, we have for many 
years found a market for our food sur- 
pluses in these developing nations, and 
have succeeded in relieving the shortages 
they suffer. It is apparent, however, that 
our food reserves are not sufficient to 
meet the continually growing needs of 
the people of these nations, nor will 
the agricultural resources of the highly 
productive areas alone be adequate to 
fulfill nutritional requirements through- 
out the world in the face of predictable 
future demands. 

It is clear, therefore, that while we 
consider adjustments in our domestic 
farm policies in the years ahead to see 
that the full potential of American a3- 
riculture is effectively utilized in meeting 
these needs abroad, we must at the same 
time take steps to assure that our aid 
programs are properly structured to en- 
courage the fullest possible development 
of the productive capability in the na- 
tions. I am looking forward to the 
opportunity to view this problem first- 
hand this fall as I visit Vietnam and 
other nations in southeast Asia to con- 
duct a special study for the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, 

One recent reminder of the continuins 
efforts being made in this vital field was 
the marking of the 20th anniversary of 
the Food and Agricultural Organization 
of the United Nations, which has labored 
through the years to increase the recog- 
nition of this problem and to stimulate 
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greater emphasis on the matter of food 
output in the developing nations. I want 
to pay tribute to the work of the United 
Nations in this field, and introduce into 
the Recorp at this point an editorial from 
the Washington Post of October 16 which 
Properly calls attention to the valuable 
efforts of the Organization on the oc- 
casion of its 20th anniversary: 
From the Washington Post, Oct. 16, 1965] 
FAO art 20 


The Food and Agricultural Organization of 
the United Nations, which celebrates the 20th 
anniversary of its founding today, has an 
enormous task ahead of it. An important 
part of its service to member nations has 
been in its continuing analysis of rural prob- 
lems, and this will be an important. part of 
its work in the years ahead. It can make its 
Main contribution in getting the facts and 
getting governments to pay some attention 
to them. 

Unfortunately, it has not always been 
heard in the underdeyeloped countries which 
have had a tendency to overemphasize Indus- 
trial production at the expense of agricul- 
ture. One result has been that while agricul- 
tural output in developed countries in 1964- 
65 was 14 percent greater than the average of 
the 5-year period from 1952 to 1957, output 
in the underdeveloped countries was up by 
Only 1 percent. Dr. Sen, FAO Director- 
General, has reported that total food sup- 
Plies in the developing countries will have to 
be increased fourfold in the next 35 years to 
ive their populations an adequate diet. 
This incredible task must be a main concern 
Of the governments of the developing coun- 
tries, and it must be a major factor in the 
administration of ald programs by the devel- 
Oped countries. Underproduction in agricul- 
ture simply must be attacked with greater 
determination, The figures of FAO keep re- 
Minding the well-fed nations that there is 
no surplus of food in the world—only a 
Shortage of the means to put that food into 
the hands of the world’s hungry people. 


Free Immunization Available 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr, SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, some 
Months ago the House had occasion to 
Consider a bill, then known as H.R. 2986. 
Tt extended several programs of the Pub- 

Health Service which have been in 
existence for some years now, among 
them the immunization program which 
Provides funds for free vaccination of 
Preschool children against several of the 
Most deadly, yet most preventable dis- 
eases, Among those is diphtheria. The 
Success of this program over the years in 
restricting and in fact eliminating such 

5 as smallpox and later polio as a 
Widespread danger to public health 
dramatizes most effectively the proper 
role of Government in health programs. 
d upon this experience, Congress this 
year extended the immunization program 
2 Measles and left room for an attack 
upon any other diseases which would re- 
SPond to similar treatment if satisfac- 
tory vaccines become available. 
We tend to take past blessings for 
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granted. This is well illustrated by the 
following editorial in the Decatur Daily 
Review of Decatur, II., which notes the 
occurrence of the first case of diphtheria 
in the area in many years. Its presence 
recalled to mind the fact that the dis- 
ease had been successfully banished and 
it also gives us a reason to be proud 
of the action of this House and the 
. in extending the battle to new 
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The first case of diphtheria in almost a 
quarter of a century has been reported in 
Macon County. A 6-year-old girl, hospital- 
ized with the disease, is reported recovering. 
Laboratory tests on throat cultures from 
members of her family have been reported 
negative by the county health department: 

Diphtheria has been virtually eliminated in 
much of the country as a result of immuniza- 
tion. The local victim, who came to Decatur 
less than a month ago with her family from 
Tennessee, had never been immunized for the 
disease. It is the belief of health authori- 
ties that the family brought this case with 
them. 

Diphtheria is one of several serious dis- 
eases, common in earlier generations, which 
can be prevented. Polio is one which has, 
for practical purposes, been conquered in 
recent years. 

The current incident emphasizes anew the 
value of the Macon County immunization 
program. Anyone can get free immunization 
at the clinic with a referral note from eith- 
er a doctor or a T: social work- 
er. It is too bad that a 24-year record of 
no diphtheria cases had to be broken, but it 
is gratifying to note that the case is a 
“transfer” and that apparently other mem- 
bers of the girl’s family may escape it. 


New Reason for Pride at UT 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSLE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Spéaker, the people of Tennessee have 
always been proud of the University of 
Tennessee. But we now take special 
pride in this group at the Knoxville 
campus who staged a recent memorial 
service to those Americans who have lost 
their lives in Vietnam. It was also a 
“thank you“ to the young men who daily 
risk their lives for freedom. 

Their service was in great contrast 
with the protests of marchers and dem- 
onstrators who go so far as to burn 
draft cards. 

I place in the Record the following 
tribute to these fine citizens at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee: 

From the Knoxville Journal, Oct. 16. 1965] 
New REASON FOR Pub at UT 

The Volunteer State had new reason for 
pride in its university this week when an 
estimated crowd of 700 students paused be- 
tween classes on the campus Thursday after- 
noon to pay tribute to those who have died 
and those who are still fighting under the 
banner of the United States in South Viet- 
nam. The rally was sponsored by the Stu- 
dent Government Association and was carried 
on in the solemnity and prayerful spirit that 
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was appropriate to a patriotic observance of 
this kind. 

As a followup to the rally, at which rep- 
resentatives of the Navy, Army, Air Force, 
and Marines appeared in uniform, a delega- 
tion of six UT student leaders were in Wash- 
ington yesterday where they represented UT 
at a Symposium for Freedom in Vietnam. 
Barry Bozeman, chairman of the UT rally, 
was. accompanied to Washington by Jerry 
Wayne King, Fred Lewis, Patsi Holloway, 
Bob Stivers, and Jean Thal. 

Our pride in the action taken by these 
young people at the university is enhanced 
by contrasting their attitude to the disloyal 
and treasonable demonstrations which were 
scheduled for yesterday in other institutions 
of higher learning elsewhere in the country. 
As this is written, reports from these other 
places have not come in, but one may be cer- 
tain that they did not take a form which met 
with the approval of loyal Americans. 

Our hats are off to the participators in 
this demonstration at UT in behalf of loyalty 
to their country. 


Many Not Falling for Plan To Build 
American Ships in Foreign Yards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Mari- 
time Administration here in Washington 
has a new communication gimmick. Em- 
ployees of this agency, or those who care 
to do so, dial the telephone number DU 
6-5550, whereupon a recorded message 
can be heard, giving a late propaganda 
handout. 

Yesterday, I dialed this number and 
heard a recorded voice say: 

This is Maritime Administrator Nick 
Johnson, with a message for all maritime 
employees. 


Then it went on to say: 

The future of the American merchant 
marine has never been brighter, as a result 
of the interagency maritime: task force re- 
port. 


After summarizing this task force re- 
port in a few words, it concluded with: 

Now, if you have a message you would like 
to leave with me, you can do so at the sound 
of the beep. Thank you. 


I left a brief message to the effect that 
I thoroughly disagreed with the inter- 
agency report. 

Since this task force report was made 
public, the Maritime Administration has 
revealed that the American President 
Line has requested a Federal subsidy for 
building and operating four bulk car- 
riers, or permission to build them abroad. 
This is part of the bright future of the 
maritime employees. The offer by this 
major American steamship line has been 
interpreted in shipping circles, according 
to the Baltimore Sun, as a response by 
a harried industry to this new task force 
suggestion—to the effect that ship con- 
struction in foreign shipyards will help 
solve America’s maritime problem. 

In the newspaper article, the Maritime 
Administration was quoted as claiming 
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that maritime unions with which this 
company deals have expressed enthusi- 
asm for the expansion of the merchant 
fleet into the bulk carrier field. 

However, Mr. Speaker, a false impres- 
sion is given by this newspaper article, 
based on the news release of the Mari- 
time Administration. One key issue was 
completely left out, and I am sure delib- 
erately so. Peter M. McGavin, executive 
secretary-treasurer of the maritime 
trades department, AFL-CIO, has 
pointed this out to me and also, what the 
position of the unions actually is. In a 
letter which enclosed the Baltimore Sun 
article, he said: 

It is true all maritime unions want new 
ships, but we do not want to pay for these 
ships being built in foreign yards. Govern- 
ment and Industry have tried this on us be- 
Tore and we are not going to fall for it. 


Mr. Speaker, no American steamship 
operators want to build these ships 
abroad, but, looking to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for their very existence, the 
management of these companies think it 
prudent to remain silent. 

In the national interest, they recog- 
nize, however, that American-flag ships 
and American shipyards with American 
labor are necessary for defense. 

Let us not let any bureaucrat barn- 
stormers try and kid us that the mari- 
time employees have a bright future 
based on the task force report. 

The people who know best—those who 
are in the business—strongly oppose the 
proposals in this report. I think the 
thing to do is to let the steamship people 
themselves—both management and la- 
bor—suggest solutions to improve this 
admittedly difficult problem. 

Meanwhile, anyone who seriously sug- 
gests there is a bright future for mari- 
time employees—in or out of Govern- 
ment—is completely blind to realities. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, let me concur 
with the President's 11-member Mari- 
time Advisory Committee, in a statement 
released yesterday. I agree that a Mari- 
time Administrator is supposed to carry 
out policy, and not to lobby by telephone, 
or any other way, to change it. 

Congress should initiate maritime pol- 
icy—not the Maritime Administrator. 


Can We Live With Our Cars? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, with the 
zest and liveliness we associate with her, 
Commissioner Elinor C. Guggenheimer 
of New York City's Planning Commis- 
sion has written a compelling account of 
the problems and promise of our bur- 
geoning automotive industry. She rec- 
ommends the establishment of a Presi- 
dential Commission to make recommen- 
dations for the future development of 
highways and traffic patterns in and 
around our cities. It would also be con- 
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cerned with mass transit. Commission- 
er Guggenheimer stresses the urgent 
need for real planning. 

I encourage my colleagues and all con- 
cerned persons to read this article from 
the September 27 Nation: 

Can We Live Wir Our Cars? 
(Elinor C. Guggenheimer) 


Within the memory of a number of peo- 
ple still alive, the first horseless carriages 
appeared on our dirt roads and cobbled 
streets. They were as amusing to watch 
as a baby, moving from the creeping to the 
toddling stage. They were the toys of tink- 
erers and of a handful of the rich. Cer- 
tainly, no one at the turn of the century 
could have foreseen the automobile explo- 
sion, but a few visionaries did predict some 
of the changes which were about to occur. 
Henry James remarked that the automobile 
would be “a great transformer of life and of 
the future”; Thomas Alva Edison announced 
that the horse was doomed. But the aver- 
age man, possessed of average common sense, 
enjoyed the satisfaction of advising the 
cranks—and the crankers—to get a horse, 

When General Motors was formed in 1908, 
the notion that its welfare could ever be 
thought synonymous with that of the 
United States would have seemed absurd. 
During the almost 60 years since then, the 
automobile has wrought staggering changes 
in our economy and our society, One thing 
remains true, however: what is good for 
General Motors, or Ford, or for the manu- 
facturers of foreign cars now ‚flooding in 
through our ports, is not necessarily good 
for all the people of the United States. Fur- 
thermore, what is currently good for the 
industry may be creating excesses that will 
curtail the usefulness of its product. 

Automotive progress has been responsible 
for the irresistible thrusts of asphalt into 
our parks and meadow lands, across our 
countryside and along our river edges. It 
has ripped up our trees and has leveled the 
land contours in the rural areas; it has 
chocked up the streets and polluted the air 
of our cities; and its omnivorous need for 
facilities to serve its purposes has devoured 
our land. We are today the blessed bene- 
ficlarles of progress. We are also its vic- 
tims. 

Recently, the President's Conference on 
Natural Beauty paid a great deal of atten- 
tion to the matter of highways. Princi- 
pally, the conferees were concerned with 
billboards that detracted from vistas which 
would otherwise delight passing motorists. 
Relatively little attention was paid, however, 
to the fact that highways, in and of them- 
selves, frequently destroy important natu- 
ral areas. 3 

It is not unusual today to see parks, which 
once represented the last reservation of nat- 
ural Iand for city dwellers, lacerated by high- 
ways that leave the park areas fragmented. 
It is always simpler to build highways 
through open areas, and parks are natural 
prey. But even residential areas are not im- 
mune. Some of our finest homes and some 
of our most precious landmarks have disap- 
peared before the onward march of roads. 

Highway engineers are inevitably preoc- 
cupied with insuring economy and efficiency. 
The automobile industry is preoccupied with 

the demand for cars. And auto- 
mobile owners are interested in improving 
travel in general and increasing the range 
of their cars, The answer for all three, until 
recently, has been the building of more and 
better highways, with more and better inter- 
connecting links and spaghetti-like inter- 
changes. Relatively few people, until re- 
cently, have spoken out for the trees and the 
wildlife areas, and the pleasant sloping 
countrysides that are disappearing. 

On through the decades, as highways have 
improved and as mass production has made 
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the automobile more available, accessory de- 
mands have arisen, First of all, because of 
the automobile’s limited life, burial grounds, 
or junkyards, are necessary. Secondly, the 
turnover in cars, induced by constant im- 
provements, has accounted for a tremendous 
secondhand car-lot development. The grow- 
ing numbers of automobiles require a grow- 
ing number of service stations; and the 
growing numbers of motorists require recrea- 
tion and refreshments. The entrances to 
our cities have been made hideous by auto- 
mobile rows; by the string of shopping cen- 
ters surrounded by seas of parked cars; by 
drive-in movies and neon-lit hamburger 
joints. But even so, roads and facilities 
barely keep pace with the rising demands of 
the automobile. Road planners frequently 
predict bumper-to-bumper traffic on high- 
waya and expressways that have not yet been 
completed. 

The automobile has encouraged the de- 
velopment of metropolitan areas, and it is 
within metropolitan areas that the impact 
of traffic is greatest. Highways leading into 
cities are frequently built by authorities that 
are not controlled by the city government it- 
self. Traffic generated by new and better 
highway systems streams into the core areas 
of cities and strangles them. 

Furthermore, the automobile makes the 
most ineficient possible use of existing pave- 
ment, Recently, a member of the New York 
City Transit Authority, in a letter urging 
that more attention be paid to the problems 
of mass transportation, pointed out that in 
“1911 a horse-drawn truck could speed 
through the city streets at 11 miles an hour. 
Today, automobiles are forced to crawl at 
an average speed of 6 miles an hour when 
crossing Manhattan.” In peak hours a 9- 
foot-wide lane in town centers can accom- 
modate per hour 16,000 persons on foot; be- 
tween 5,600 and 18,000 by bus (depending on 
the capacity of the bus) and 40,000 persons 
per track by rapid transit. In contrast to 
this, a 9-foot-wide lane in a town center 
can accommodate only 1,200 persons travel- 
ing by car. In actuality, the figures become 
oven more startling because cars are rarely 
filled to capacity. The average number of 
persons per car, traveling in cities, is 1.5 to 
1.7, rising at peak hours to 1.84. To put it 
a different way, three lanes of autos in one 
direction carry 4,100 persons per hour, and 
one local plus one express track carry 100,000 
to 120,000 persons per hour. Sooner or later 
we must face the fact that if people are to 
move around a city freely they must forsake 
the automobile. 

Merchants in the central business district 
of most cities urge more parking lots, be- 
cause without adequate parking arrange- 
ments they cannot compete with suburban 
shopping centers. But parking lots generate 
trafic. They attract cars by their presence 
and they clog adjoining streets during hours 
when people are entering or leaving the lots 
or garages. Parking lots are useful for at- 
tracting customers only if they are conven- 
lent; if approaches to them become too 
clogged and the waiting period is too long 
they do not serve the purpose for which they 
are intended. 

London, Paris, Rome, and Tokyo have 
joined the long list of cities undertaking 
studies and expressing deep concern for the 
steadily worsening traffic situations. In 
some instances cities have barred cars in sec- 
tions of downtown areas. This Is a drastic 
solution which orderly control might be able 
to avoid. The Buchanan report (“Traffic in 
Towns,“ London, 1963) states in a sentence 
what will happen in the absence of control: 
“The rising tide of cars will not put a stop 
to itsel! until it has almost put a stop to 
the traffic, essential and nonessential alike.” 

Traffic congestion has also contributed to 
the problem of air pollution. Even if the 
fumes from automobiles are not the major 
cause of alr pollution, they are extremely un- 
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Pleasant. At best they can be called a nul- 
sance and, at worst, a health hazard. In 
California, motor-vehicle exhaust is recog- 
nized as perhaps the major source of at- 
Mospheric pollution. Congress has taken re- 
cent notice of this, and exhaust-suppressive 
devices to be installed in new cars should 
help. However, the devices now proposed 
will be only partially effective; and additional 
Tesearch is required. 

Congress has grown restive over more than 
Pollution. It is worried also about safety 
about tires, padded dashboards, collapsible 
Steering wheels, antiskid devices, laminated 
Safety glass, and a variety of other safety 
devices, to cut the always appalling accident 
Tate. Senator ABRAHAM Rrpicorr has been 
leading the efforts to improve the mechanical 
Safety of cars. 

Service stations and parking lots are meet- 

more and more opposition, New zoning 
Tesolutions attempt to exclude them from as 
Many districts as possible. Industry has 
never been concerned about the appearance 
Of service stations, secondhand car lots or 
Other accessory uses. Many of them are dec- 
Orated with wrecks. The advertising signs; 
the posters and the varicolored flags hang- 
ing like dirty underwear are an affront. In 
Seneral, they have a downgrading effect on 
the area surrounding them. 

The shopping centers, with their con- 
tainer-type architecture, are changing the 
Toadside all over the country. Our finest 
architects take pride in the construction of 
Major office and residential buildings, and 
Of airport facilities. But their contribu- 

to our cities are oversadowed by the 
Vulgar design of the service station and the 
less landscaping, or total lack of site 
Planning, associated with parking facilities. 
tions for improving such facilities, if 
were publicized by the Federal Goy- 
ernment; might raise the standards of some 
or our shortsighted entrepreneurs. 

A good many communities are waging war 
against new highways. Recently, a Cali- 
fornia proposal to route freeways through 
Certain established communities brought an 
all-out battle. In Bronxville, N. V., citizens 

up arms against bulldozers that were 
uprooting trees in an expressway widening. 
This battle was lost, but the spirit of revolu- 
tion is growing and it is evident that un- 
controled highway construction will not 
Much longer be feasible. Sooner or later, 
citizens will rout the bulldozers 
and an entire highway plan may go down 
to defeat. If such a highway is part of an 
plan it will mean the disruption 
Of that plan. It is essential, therefore, that 
ber, Controls be established by government 
1 ore orderly planning is destroyed by revo- 
ution. 

No easy contraceptive pill exists to coun- 
the “automobile explosion,” and dis- 
will bave to be applied if the auto- 
is to be kept a servant of human 
Welfare. The problem is national, and the 
tme has come for the Federal Government 

assume leadership. The President should 
Sstablish a commission, consisting of the 
Der taries of Commerce, Interior, Labor, 
Ar ense, and the new Department of Urban 

Sirs. In addition to these Government 
Officinls, the commission should include top 
bur asement and labor representatives from 

automotive industries, and from all ac- 

ti industries; city planners; representa- 
cone of the Amcrican Institute of Architects; 
re representatives from the Society of 
aha cape Architects. The commission 
ould be instructed to submit to the Presi- 
12 and to the Nation concrete suggestions 
ar the planned future development of our 
da Ways and carefully designed recommen- 
tions for the construction and disposition 

Toadside facilities. 

It should give special attention to the 
tems of central cities, since three-quar- 

of our citizens reside in cities. It should 
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recommend plans for routing traffic around 
the cities and for increased subsidies to rapid 
transit and commuter systems. It should 
propose zoning patterns that will enable 
communities to control the design as well 
as the location of automotive facilities. The 
Buchanan report refers to “the magnitude 
of the emergency that is coming upon us 
and the inspiration of the challenge it pre- 
sents.” It states further that we are nour- 
ishing at immense cost a monster of great 
potential destructiveness.’ I do not sub- 
scribe to the theory that the automobile is 
a monster—it is merely a child that is being 
allowed to run wild. It has served us well 
in emergencies and disasters. It has brought 
pleasure to millions and it has moved for- 
ward, not merely the passengers it carries, 
but the entire world. Nevertheless, it has 
desecrated the landscape, strangled cities, 
and left behind it a choking atmosphere of 
polluted air and a string of Kustard Kastles. 
Today, the automobile is ravening. We can 
continue to feed its inexhaustible appetite 
or we can put it on a diet that will enable 
us to live with it. Planned automobilehood 
is overdue. 


Culver To Work for Sound 
Implementation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, as we ap- 
proach adjournment, I think we will all 
agree that the ist session of the 89th 
Congress has been an unusually produc- 
tive one. Many of the measures enacted 
during the past months represent his- 
toric legislative breakthroughs, and the 
far-reaching benefits from the programs 
authorized by this Congress will soon 
contribute importantly to the continued 
growth and prosperity of the Second 
District of Iowa. 


One vital reason for the accomplish- 
ments of this Congress was the clear 
endorsement given by the American 
people to these programs in the 1964 
election. I am extremely pleased that 
discussions with my constituents, as well 
as their response to my recent news- 
letter, confirm the interest which the 
people of northeast Iowa hold in this 
legislation, and indicate their general 
support for the goals of the programs 
which it has established. The views ex- 
pressed in the returned questionnaires 
have served as one very helpful guide- 
line in my consideration of the complex 
bills before the Congress this year, and 
in my determination of the measures 
which may best serve the interests of the 
rs District, the State, and the Na- 
tion. 

Having successfully enacted this heavy 
volume of legislation, the Congress 
should now properly concentrate its ef- 
forts on the sound implementation and 
operation of these new programs to in- 
sure realization of the great promise 
which they hold. Since a most signifi- 
cant feature of much of the new legis- 
lation is the requirement that resulting 
programs be initiated and administered 
at the local level, I have in past months 
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worked closely with local officials in dis- 
trict-wide conferences on such matters 
as the education bill, the economic oppor- 
tunity act and various flood control 
measures. 


In the months ahead, I hope to hold 
similar meetings. Their. purpose will be 
twofold: To obtain the best possible in- 
formation regarding the successes and 
shortcomings of these programs from 
those who will administer them in the 
second district, and, at the same time, 
to insure the closest cooperation and 
coordination among all levels of Goy- 
ernment. 

I am going to Vietnam and other cri- 
tical areas in southeast Asia this fall to 
conduct a special study for the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. Upon my return, I 
look forward to the opportunity of dis- 
cussing these important matters with the 
people of the second district. 


I would at this time like to call to the 
attention of my colleagues the tabulated 
summary of the replies to the question- 
naire which I mailed to my constituents 
in the Second Distirct. The summary 
follows: : 

1. Vietnam: What approach do you think 
the United States should follow in Vietnam? 


Expand the war into North Vietnam 
and seek all-out victory 
Support the government of South Viet- 
nam, through retaliatory attacks on 
North Vietnam, until a satisfactory 
negotiated settlement is possible 33.6 
Continue Umited military efforts in 
South Vietnam and seek a nego- 
tiated settlement 
Withdraw all troops and advisers from 
Vietnam immediately ane Med 
No mon... —.ꝛ] SARIN.. 


2. Voting rights: The administration has 
proposed legislation to insure the no-voting 
qualification or procedure shall be imposed 
or applied to deny or abridge the right to 
vote on account of race or color. Do you 
favor: 


Percent 

The administration’s bill 38.0 
An expanded bill including the elimi- 

nation of the poll ta 35.3 


Leaving control of voting entirely with 


3. Agriculture: What is your opinion of 
the voluntary feed grains program? 


Should be continued as is_.........-.- 
Should be continued with modifica- 


4. Firearms: Several proposals have been 
made for more effective firearms regulation. 
Please indicate whether you fayor one or 
more of these proposals: 

Percent 


Bar gun ownership by criminals and 

the mentally deranged——— 60.0 
Bar gun ownership by children under 

18 lacking parent's consent 51.1 
Bar mail-order gun sales except to au- = 


Require registration of all guns with 


local police «„%? 40.9 
Impose heavier penalties for violation 

of present regulations 42. 2 
Oppose any change in present laws. 10. 
No opinion — 3.5 


5. Immigration: The administration has 
proposed gradual elimination of the National 
origins quota system, and replacement with 
a system fayoring skilled workers and rela- 
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tives of people already in the United States. 
Do you favor: 


The administration’s proposal__....-- 
The present system 4 
No limitations on immigration 
No immigration 
Walen ena awneae 

6. United Nations: Indonesia’s withdrawal 
and the assessments made to finance UN. 
peacekeeping missions have brought the or- 
ganization to a crisis point. Should the 
United States: 


Percent 
Attempt to compromise the financial 
impasse over peacekeeping assess- 


PASH Se AS need pe ae hee 7.8 
Follow a “hard-line” regarding the pay- 

ment of assessments - 50.7 
Expand the U.N. role as an eventual 

international peace force..........- 23.9 
ING) OT e 17.6 


7. Daylight Savings Time: A bill has been 
introduced to standardize the applicable 
time period for daylight savings time in all 
those areas which elect to adopt this prac- 
tice. Do you favor: 

Percent 

This measure to provide greater uni- 
formity throughout the Nation 
Leaving determination of the applic- 

able dates at the local or State level 21.8 
Wo) opnmioenn —d 9. 5 

8. Housing and Urban Development: A bill 
has been introduced to establish a Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development. 
Do you favor; 


Passage of this bil 
Separate administration of individual 

programs as is the current practice 33.1 
oed. 5.5 31.4 


A National Youth Training Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored to submit for the Recorp for 
my colleagues’ reading a plan which has 
been devised by Mr. M. J. McDermett, of 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Mr. McDermett 
has spent many years in the field of 
teaching and counseling of students at 
the junior and high school levels. The 
points which have been raised in the 
article suggests a very diversified pro- 
gram for the education of boys. I feel 
that this is a worthwhile article and 
should be of interest not only to my col- 
leagues but to any party who is con- 
cerned with the education of our youth 
and the dropout problems now facing our 
country. 

The article follows: 

A SUGGESTED DIVERSIFIED PROGRAM OF 

EDUCATION FOR BOYS 
(By M. J. McDermett) 

According to information adopted from the 
Newsletter, an N.E.A. project on school drop- 
outs, 1 out of 3 youths in school today will 
not finish high school. 

Studies are being made constantly to find 
out what is causing students to leave school. 
How long will it be before something is done 
to help these students before they drop out? 
Reasons for leaving school vary in frequency 


from one place to another but overall they 
are very similar. 

The purpose of this report is not to deter- 
mine why students drop out of school but to 
suggest that we accept the problem as we 
find it and that we do something for them. 
Progress in solving this problem will, of 
course, give relief to many related problems 
such as juvenile delinquency, unemploy- 
ment, and this in turn will help econom- 
ically. 

If we can plan a good practical and differ- 
ent program for these people, then that in 
itself will have a twofold effect on keeping 
the others in school. First, when we take 
away the group who cannot adapt themselves 
to the traditional type of program, then those 
who are left will not be Improperly influ- 
enced. Second, once many of the students 
see that they must make a choice between 
two types of programs, then they will settle 
down to what they are doing and become 
better students. 

The writer has spent many years in school 
work and approximately 20 years have been 
spent in teaching and counseling with stu- 
dents of junior and senior high school age 
and with their parents. We must have first- 
hand experience with these people and their 
problems to fully appreciate them. We must 
consider the effects of this type of student 
on the school, the teacher, and the com- 
munity. Many of our well-prepared teachers 
are dropping out too, and it is not entirely 
because of their low salaries. Certainly one 
of the most undesirable things about teach- 
ing today is coping with disinterested, undis- 
ciplined, and discouraged student. 

Teachers are disgusted with being baby- 
sitters and having to contain students in 
school too long because there is no other 
place provided for them. If a teacher elim- 
inated too many from his classes, he may be 
accused of not doing his job well. Yet he 
has no real means with which to hold stu- 
dents in line. 

A high percentage of ill-mannered, dis- 
courteous, and low achieving or poorly 
adapted students come from homes where 
their parents did not finish school. Teachers 
are sometimes subjected to the wrath and 
abuse of these parents. School officials are 
reluctant to use strong measures in han- 
dling and especially in withdrawing them 
because there is no place for them to go. 
Also, they would add to the number already 
out of school and on the street. 

In order to substantiate the need for the 
type of program which is recommended here, 
it may help to state some of the reasons why 
students drop out of school. These are not 
necessarily in order of frequency. 

1. Lack of interest: This reason may be all- 
Inclusive since most reasons lead to a lack 
of interest. In many cases our traditional 
program just does not hold the interest or 
fulfill the need of some of our students. 
Most of our schools were intended for the 
college-type student. Also many students 
need to learn by experience and can never 
attain the level of the true academic pro- 


gram. 

2. Not able to do work: It is discouraging 
for a student to drag along for 12 years doing 
something he does not want to do when the 
only reward for him is failure. Many sug- 
gest a vocational or technical type of pro- 
gram. This would be a great help in most 
instances but even this type of program is 
not broad enough. Even if a vocational 
program would meet our needs, it will be 
years before local school systems wlil make 
vocational programs available to all. Also 
many of the skills needed for some of these 
students are never even suggested in voca- 
tional school. A more versatile program of 
training will be suggested in this report. 

3. Abnormal homes: Unsatisfactory home- 
life may be due to broken homes, bad 
habits, neglect or incompatibility of parents, 
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unemployment of parents, poor finances, etc. 
Many parents almost prayfully ask and plead 
with school officials to suggest something to 
do with their children. A program must be 
established to provide for the total need of 
some of these people. 

4. The problem child: Some of these prob- 
lems represent the students’ way of rebellion. 
They don't like the type of program they are 
in. The schools have no way to properly 
discipline students with really bad behavior. 
Since school officials are hesitant to with- 
draw students because they become a burden 
on society, we need to establish an institu- 
tion to accept these people, and relleve the 
school and community, as well as to try to 
meet their needs. 

The writer is quite aware of the good in- 
tention of our national administration in 
proposing a program to take care of the un- 
educated, unskilled, and unemployed youth. 
This program is for a good purpose and may 
serve well as a matter of expediency to take 
care of those already out of school, but this 
program alone becomes only a containment 
program and not a program of rehabilitation. 
A good part of the youth who would be 
reached by the program suggested by our na- 
tional administration, and a greater part of 
those yet to come, can best be reached by a 
different type program. 

To suggest that parents should be held 
responsible for these students is not enough. 
They are not solving their problems and 
neither are we. Surely our National Govern- 
ment can provide a program which can train 
and rehabilitate any of our youth who wish 
to avall themselves of this opportunity. 


THE PROGRAM 


The Congress should appropriate funds to 
establish a broad, comprehensive training 
program for the youth of this country who 
are between the ages of 14 and 18 and who 
are having difficulty remaining in school. 
Also, to include those who have dropped out 
of school. 

ORGANIZATION 


Training institutions should be established 
in each of the States. The number in a 
State will depend upon its needs and popula- 
tion. The head officer in this institution 
should be a civilian so that the program 
would not become too militaristic. He and 
his academic staff should be employed from 
the teachers and administrators of the re- 
spective States. They should be permitted 
to retain their seniority in their retirement 
program; the State's contribution to the re- 
tirement program would be made by the 
U.S. Government. The program should main- 
tain military discipline throughout. The 
military part of the program would be per- 
formed by U.S. military personnel. Also, a 
good part of the technical training would 
be performed by military technicians, (Since 
many of these men are already being paid 
by our Government, this would tend to re- 
duce the cost of the program). 

SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 

The program should be more comprehen- 
sive and much broader than any of our 
traditional schools. This school will need 
to provide training for students of nearly 
all levels of ability. There are those who 
can do little more than work and learn some 
simple skill such as driving a truck or oper- 
ating a machine. For some we need mercly 
a physical fitness program and busy work, 
and others may do well to learn such skills 
as barbering, shoe repair, building skills, 
such as carpentry, masonry, plastering, etc. 
Some may study technical subjects, such as 
electricity or electronics. A large number 
may complete their high school education 
and in some cases go on to college. 

Since this institution should be somewhat 
self-sustaining, it should be on a large acre- 
age and provide a range of opportunities 
almost equal to those in life. Possibilities 
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are truck driving, handling machinery, car- 
Pentry, plumbing, plastering, construction, 
mechanics, serving food, cooking, tailoring, 
store work, business machines, farming, land- 
Scaping, etc. Most of the work on building 
and expanding, once the program is started, 
Can be done by the boys. 

A complete physical fitness program could 
be planned and an intraschool athletic pro- 
gram could be initiated. 

Because military equipment is constantly 
Teplaced and discontinued, it would be pos- 
Bible to have engines, electronic equipment, 
and supplies of all kinds which to work. 

WATURE OF PROGRAM 


Students who enter the program would be 
given clothing, food; and $15 to $30 monthly. 
They would remain on the grounds. Liberty 
3 vacations would be similar to military 

ave. 

Upon arrival a student would be given a 
Physical examination, immunized, tested, 
and classified according to his desire and 
his physical and mental ability. A student 
Would not be admitted for a period of less 
than a year. He would need his parents or 
guardlans consent and the approval of his 
school principal or county official. 

One of the advantages of this program is 
that the school would have complete con- 
trol of the student. If he becomes a disci- 
Plinary problem, he would lose his pay and 

necessary may be confined. If a student 
becomes bad enough to be discharged, then 
he should be place on probation by his local 
juvenile authorities. 

At 17 a student may transfer to a military 
Program with his parents permission. If he 
Spends his last 2 years before he is 18 in the 
Center, he may transfer to a military pro- 
Bram with 1 year of credit toward his mili- 
tary obligation or career, In either case he 
Would have credit for basic training and the 
induction process would have already been 
Completed. A rating program would be in 
effect and outstanding prospects may enter 
the military program with a rating. 

Counselors should be provided to visit the 
Schools to determine the feasibility of ac- 
cepting a student. No rigid physical stand- 
ards would have to be met. He would train 
According to his ability. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES OF THIS PROGRAM 


1, Advantages to the student who enrolls 
in this program: 

(8) Has an opportunity to do and study 
things in which he is interested and which 
local schools do not provide. 

(b) Larger fields of opportunity to explore. 

(c) Chances to get genuine physical fitness 
Program. 


(d) Can eat and dross properly in case of 

cial hardship. 

(e) In a program where there is time to 
find himself and not under the pressure of 
Making a grade level. 

(T) Chance for leadership and rating where 

ro is a reward for each step. 

(g) Separated from gang at home, thereby 
acquiring independent attitude and outlook. 

(h) Opportunity to work with group of 
equal ability and mutual interest in all 
Phases of activity. 

(1) Has removed whatever stigma or handi- 
cap he encountered at home. 

(j) A program that takes care of the whole 

expenses, housing, food, clothes, health, 
Physical training, clean habits, vocation, skill 
or academic training, discipline, and spiritual 
needs. 

2. Advantages to children who remain in 
School: 

(a) Students are no longer slowed down 

others who lack interest or ability. 

(b) Students will realize that they must 

Prove, especially in deportment, since an- 
Other type of program has been provided. 

(e) All students who remain in school will 
have a more common interest. 

(d) Competition will be keener so all 
Phases of the program will improve, including 
attendance. 
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(e) Students should show more loyalty and 
school spirit. 
(f) Will take more pride in dress and ap- 


pearance. 
(g). Disciplinary problems should almost 
dlsa 


ppear. ö 

(h) Better leadership will develop and stu- 
dents groups will become more responsible. 

(i) By providing better training for the 
skilled worker in the new program, a higher 
price will be placed upon the academically 
educated because of the competition. 

3. Advantages to the faculty and admin- 
istration: 

(a) The teaching profession will take on 
the dignity it deserves. 

(b) Teachers will not feel obligated to 
keep students in class when they are deter- 
ring the progress of other students, now that 
they may transfer them into a program 
more suitable, 

(c) Students will be better behaved and 
require less supervision, thereby relieving 
the teacher of so much nonprofessional 
duties, such as hall, bus, and lunchroom 
duty. 

(d) Better attendance will lessen duties of 
teachers and administration, because of 
fewer reports and less makeup work. 

(e) Teachers will have more pride, dress 
better, and in turn command more respect 
and better pay from society. Also, the aid 
from the Federal Government, for this most 
expensive part of our school program, will 
release more money locally. 

(f) Eliminate a shortage of teachers and 
prevent the teacher transfer and dropout 
problem. 

4. Advantages to the community: 

(a) Parents can now relax knowing that 
all of our male youth can secure the type 
of training for which they are best suited. 

(b) Juvenile delinquency should be prac- 
tically eliminated—boys between 14 and 18 
should be in regular school, in the new Na- 
tional Youth Training Center, or working. 
Officers could be more firm with those on 
the streets or out of school. 

(e) Local communities would no longer 
have to worry about providing expensive 
training for the unskilled or uninterested 
student. 

(d) More money would be available for the 
local school program. i 

(e) This program would be less expensive 
and much more rewarding than a youth- 
containment program similar to the CCC, 

(f) Young people would take pride in edu- 
cation, and teaching would become one of the 
most honored and respected professions. 

(g) Less money would be required for law 
enforcement on the local level. 

(h) Mothers would no longer worry about 
where their children are and they would be 
proud of their success. 

(1) Opportunities for servicemen to work 
in these centers would be valuable to the 
armed services, as well as providing an eco- 
nomical training program. 

(j) Economic conditions would improve 
because these graduates would maintain a 
higher standard of living. Also, industry and 
business would have a source of manpower, 

(k) School situations, such as the one be- 
ing published in Washington, D.C., right now 
by School Superintendent Carl Hansen, need 
no longer exist. 


Resolution by Caltech Young Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON, Mr. Speaker, the 
Young Republicans of Caltech, in the 
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congressional district of our distin- 
guished colleague H. ALLEN SMITH, on 
October 18, adopted the following resolu- 
tion, which I believe shows a commend- 
able insight into our congressional activ- 
ities today: 


RESOLUTION BY CALTECH YOUNS REPUBLICANS 


Whereas the Constitution of the Federal 
Government of the United States provides 
that all legislative power therein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United 
States; and 

Whereas there has been an ever-increasing 
trend toward the situation where the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the exclusion 
of Members of Congress, is the only source 
of legislative ideas; and 

Whereas through the neglect of Congress, 
regulatory agencies of the executive branch 
of the Government, such as the National 
Labor Relations Board, have been granted or 
allowed to assume powers of a distinctly leg- 
islative nature; and 

Whereas executive usurpation of the legis- 
lative powers has reached the height of 
audacity, as evidenced by the attempt by the 
Secretary of Defense to abolish, without 
expressed congressional sanction, a major 
portion of our Military Establishment, the 
organized Army Reserve; and 

Whereas the Federal courts, following the 
example of the Supreme Court, have openly 
admitted to base decisions on considerations 
other than law and precedent, thus entering 
the field of legislation rather than inter- 
preting: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Caltech Young Repub- 
Ucans urge that the Republican and Demo- 
crat leaders of the Congress take such initia- 
tive action and pass such legislation as Is 
necessary in order to restore the legislative 
powers of the Federal Government to its 
proper place—the Congress. 


New York College Young Democrats 
Platform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, last 
June, the New York State College Young 
Democrats meeting in convention in 
Niagara Falls, adopted a very fine plat- 
form. While I do not agree with every 
position they took, I think that the ideas 
set forth in the platform will be of in- 
terest to readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. I am, therefore, putting the 
first part of the State and local affairs 
section into the Recor, as follows: 


PLATFORM ON STATE AND LOCAL AFFAIRS 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

We are opposed to the charging of tuition 
in the New York State and New York City 
universities. We believe that the charging of 
tuition will result in a decrease in the num- 
ber of young men and women who can attend 
colleges. Instead of having taken action 
which is regressive, the Governor of New 
York should have been fighting for progres- 
sive measures. 

The College Young Democrats commits it- 
self to fighting against the imposition of 
tuition in the State university, for the main- 
tenance of free tuition in the city university 
and community colleges, and for its exten- 
sion to include the graduate and professional 
facilities associated with the State and city 
universities, 
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Our actions are not based upon political 
considerations, but rather on the knowledge 
that just as people once considered elemen- 
tary and high school education essential for 
every youngster the time Is rapidly approach- 
ing, if it has not already arrived, when we 
will consider it vital that every young man 
and woman receive a college education. 

We emphasize that the education of our 
people is just as important to the health 
and security of this country as the main- 
tenance of our military defense. We believe 
that the benefits which accrue to all the 
people from the education of this Nation's 
youth are such that all the people must 
bear the responsibility for supporting our 
educational institutions. 

We urge the State legislature to restore 
mandated free tuition to the City University 
of New York. We would support efforts for 
a citywide referendum to allow the public 
to make its views known. 

We commend Mayor Wagner and Assem- 
blyman Abrams for their efforts in the fight 
for free tuition in the city and State uni- 
versities. 

We commend the State legislature for 
liberalizing the regents scholarship program. 
A new and realistic financial aid program will 
help the regents scholarship winners meet 
the costs of their college education. We 
urge the State legislature to approve the 
use of regents scholarships outside the State 
of New York. To restrict a student to the 
use of a regents scholarship within the State 
of New York is inconsistent with the aims 
of that program. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

We believe that the State has a responsi- 
bility to enforce the antidiscrimination laws 
which are in effect, and we urge the Gover- 
nor to support all efforts in this behalf by 
the State commission of human rights. We 
are pleased that the legislature passed and 


that the Governor signed a bill this year al- 
1 the commission to initiate com- 
plaints. 


CIVILIAN REVIEW BOARD 


In order to restore faith in our police de- 
partment and to review questions of alleged 
police brutality, we urge all major cities in 
New York State to follow Rochester's lead in 
establishing a civilian review board. We urge 
that the review board be composed of a large 
cross section of the inhabitants of the cities 
where they are set up. 

STOP AND FRISK LAW 

This law is a flagrant violation of the 
rights of the individual. It is the very 
definition of a police state, for it sets up 
a society in which any policeman may stop 
anyone on the streets whom he presumes to 
be dangerous, question him, and search him. 
We regard this law as undemocratic and 
urge that it be repealed by the State legisla- 
ture. We also urge the repeal of its com- 
panion, the no-knock“ law. 

FAIR TRIAL 


All too often defendants in criminal cases 
have been subjected to adverse publicity by 
the press which would tend to prejudice a 
future jury against them. We urge the State 
legislature to make a thorough and detailed 
investigation to correct this situation while 
no less preserving the precious right of free- 
dom of the press. 

BLUE-RIBBON JURIES 


We favor the legislation before our State 
legislature calling for the abolition of blue- 
ribbon juries. We feel that they are in vio- 
lation of constitutional principles. They 
provide for the formation of an elite class 
under the law in a country where all persons 
are equal under the law. 

FISCAL PROBLEMS 

We believe that the State of New York is 
facing serious financial difficulties because 
of Governor Rockefeller’s past finanical 
machinations aimed at balancing the State 
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budget. We are dismayed by the fact that 
the State has failed to provide adequate and 
equal State aid for local education. 

We are opposed to a State sales tax and 
urge its immediate repeal. We advocate, in 
its place, additional personal and corporate 
income taxes which will raise the needed 
revenue from those who can most afford it. 

We support a statewide lottery as a means 
for procuring needed revenue. 


NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 


Due to years of mismanagement, the New 
Haven Railroad has gone bankrupt, and 
threatens to go out of business, We urge 
Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey to 
again try to set up a tristate authority to 
purchase and operate the line as an alterna- 
tive. If this plan is not feasible, absorption 
of the commuter as well as freight operations 
of the New Hayen must be taken over by the 
Central and Pennsylvania. Any action must 
be taken within the context of greater 
metropolitan planning. It is vital to develop 
a more efficient and better coordinated urban 
transportation. 

LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURE 


We are disappointed by the failure of the 
State legislature to reform its procedure. 
We urge that the following reforms, which 
have been under consideration for many 
years, be enacted: (1) Public journal of pro- 
ceedings; (2) electronic voting; (3) public 
disclosure of committee votes; (4) modifi- 
cation of adjournment procedures to reduce 
the end-of-session logjam; (5) greater op- 
portunity for minority members to dislodge 
bills from committee by petition; (6) public 
hearings on all major bills; (7) fairer allo- 
cation of office space and staff help between 
majority and minority members; (8) in- 
creased radio and television coverage of de- 
bates; (9) nonconflicting schedule of com- 
mittee meetings. 


CODE OF ETHICS 


The New York State College Young Demo- 
crats urge the State legislature to adopt the 
Laporte committee's recommendations for a 
stringent code of ethics. 

Although we recognize that the bill passed 
by the legislature this year was stronger than 
that of most States, we are disappointed that 
the ethics bill which was passed in the 1965 
legislative session was not as strong as it 
might have been, and we note with regret 
the mildness of the Democratic leadership's 
support for a strong code. The legislature 
itself said, in the preamble to the 1954 code, 
which it adopted, that “the people are en- 
titled to expect from their public servants a 
set of standards above the morals of the 
marketplace.“ The people's representatives, 
in order to be effective leaders, must act in 
the tradition of progressive reform legislation 
for which the Democratic Party has histori- 
cally fought. We commend Assemblyman 
Kelly for his long and strenuous efforts in 
behalf of a stronger code. 

We particularly urge that the code be 
strengthened next year by extending it to 
prevent State legislators from appearing be- 
fore any State agency. We also believe that 
legislators should not be able to receive any 
fee, direct or indirect, for appearances before 
the court of claims. 


REAPPORTION MENT 


We are deeply disappointed that the 
Democratic legislative leaders reneged on 
their promise to reapportion New York State 
by means of a bipartisan commission. The 
Republican Plan A ts a blatant example of 
gerrymandering, but we are ashamed to say 
that the Democratic plan was not much bet- 
ter. We hope that the 1966 reapportion- 
ment will be placed in the hands of a bi- 
partisan commission, and that such a pro- 
cedure will ultimately be written into law. 
It is useless to allow an entire legislature to 
reapportion itself. 
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DEMOCRATIC PARTY OF NEW YORK. STATE 

We believe that it is essential that al! 
members of the Democratic Party be given 
a full opportunity to participate in the af- 
fairs of the Democratic Party. In order to 
help promote democratization of the Demo- 
cratic Party, we support such efforts which 
are truly aimed at such democratization. 

We urge the Democratic Party of New York 
State to allow for primaries for all statewide 
officers except the court of appeals. A state- 
wide primary for State offices would Insure 
that the feelings of rank and file Democrats 
would carry the decisive weight and that 
candidates for these high offices would not be 
picked in the clubhouses of political bosses. 

We urge the New York State Legislature te 
pass legislation which would make the dil- 
rect election of district leaders mandatory in 
New York City. We believe that such a law 
will go far to insure that the rank and file 
members of each political party in New York 
City have the opportunity to express their 
feelings as to who their political leaders shal! 
be in each community. 

VOTING AGE 


We urge the New York State Legislature 
to lower the voting age to 18. We feel that 
people between the ages of 18 and 21 are as 
enlightened (if not more so), as any other 
age bracket of the present electorate. 


THE JUDICIARY 


It is unfortunate but true that those who 
have been selected to serve on the bench In 
New York State have not always met the 
high standards which the public has the 
right to expect and which justice demands. 
We believe that appointments to the judici- 
ary must be divorced from the political club- 
house. We note with regret that past may- 
ors and the present mayor of New York City 
have frequently utilized the judicial ap- 
pointment for political advantage. 

We oppose the election of judges and urge 
that all judges now elected be appointed. 

We urge that men selected for the bench 
be selected for their integrity and legal ac- 
complishment. We recommend that execu- 
tive officers in New York State making ap- 
pointments to the bench act upon the recom- 
mendation of special nonpartisan committees 
of distinguished attorneys. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


We are pleased by the passage of the 
Ohrenstein bill abolishing capital punish- 
ment, but we do not support the amend- 
ments to the bill which make certain ex- 
ceptions punishable by death, We would 
support a bill repealing the exceptions for 
those convicted of killing a law enforce- 
ment officer and those who commit murder 
in prison while serving life terms. We see 
no reason for the necessity of these excep- 
tions and believe them to be inconsistent 
with the sociological forces that motivated 
the bill's passage, 

CRIMINAL CODE 


We applaud the legislature for revising 
the State’s penal code, but we are sorry that 
the revision did not include New York's 
antiquated and unenforceable laws regarding 
adultery and homosexuality between con- 
senting females. 

We support the legalization of abortions 
in cases where continued pregnancy or birth 
would adversely affect the physical or mental 
well-being of the mother or child, 

LABOR 


We commend the State legislature for 
modifying the Condin-Wadlin Act and we 
deplore the hypocricy of those public offi- 
cials who have utilized the act’s provisions 
while simultaneously urging its modifica- 
tion. 


We urge that the present exemption of 
nonprofit educational institutions from the 
State labor relations act to be repealed. 
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AIR AND WATER POLLUTION 


We urge the State to take steps to avoid 
the serious problems of air pollution because 
of industry or automobiles. The time to 
act is now, not when air pollution has 
reached a dangerous level. 

We regret the defeat of Senator Berman's 
bill calling for antismog devices to be in- 
Stalled in autos. We hope the next session 
ot the State legislature will approve such a 
measure. 

We commend the legislature for passing 
a program designed to alleviate water pol- 
lution conditions in New York State. 

We commend Councilman Robert Low, of 
Manhattan, in his fight against air pollution 
In this State. 

FLOURIDATION 


We support the institution of flouridation 
of the water supply of all communities of 
New York State. We urge all Democratic 
Party organizations to support this proven 
health measure. 

MENTAL HEALTH 


We believe that the State of New York 
Should increase its role in the field of men- 
tal health. The problems of the diseases 
of the mind and their high degree of in- 
Stances, plagues our whole society. 

We urge the State to increase its center 
for mental health, We also urge greater 
State aid to increse and expand facilities 
of existing mental health centers. Present 
facilities are simply not enough to cope 
With the large amount of our citizens who 
are stricken with the tragic problems of 
Mental illness. 


SPEAKER BAN DECISION 


We strongly support the decision of the 
New York State Appellate Court permitting 
Communists to speak at the State univer- 
sity 


We believe that the essence of democracy 
is to give free reign to ideas and criticism. 
We are confident that in an atmosphere in 
which all thoughts can be examined, men 
haye the right to decide for themselves and 
Will not be misled to accept concepts which 
would destroy those conditions which permit 
them the fullest opportunity to develop as 
individuals. 

We urge the university of the State of New 
York to abide by the court's decision and we 
hope that New York's private institutions of 
higher education will follow the spirit of the 
decision. i 

DIVORCE LAWS 


We urge the State legislature to modify 
New York's present antiquated divorce laws 
to include at least mental and pħysical 
cruelty as grounds for divorce. 


MARRIAGE COUNSELORS 


We urge the legislature to pass legislation 
license all marriage counselors. 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


That higher taxes may be needed to sup- 
Port this effort should not provent Its pro- 
Motion. Those segments of the community 
Which are well off have a moral responsibility 
to help those who need assistance. We also 
Urge the board of education to continue its 
eſtorts for more State aid to help meet the 
Costs of New York City’s educational system. 

In addition, we believe that the board of 
education should take steps to provide for a 
Cultural training program for teachers 30 
that all teachers will be familiar with the 
cultural background of their pupils. 

We urge the continuance and expansion 
of the prekindergarten program which has 
been tried and has proven successful. 

NEW YORK CITY FINANCES 


It Is clear that the city of New York does 
not have the revenues it needs to meet the 
requirements of the people of the city, nor 
has it always utilized the finances at its 
command wisely. In order to correct this 
Situation, we strongly recommend (1) imple- 
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mentation of a city Income tax and elimina- 
tion of the city sales tax; (2) appointment of 
a committee of outstanding economists, 
businessmen, and labor leaders to investi- 
gate and recommend new areas for taxation 
and elimination of unfair or antiquated 
taxes in existence today; (3) passage of 
Mayor Wagner's off-track betting proposals. 
We regret the inaction of many local legis- 
lators in behalf of the latter bill. 

We further recommend that New York 
City and its suburbs receive a fairer propor- 
tion of State revenues. It is unfair for New 
York City to pay 60 percent of the New York 
State taxes and receive only 40 percent back 
in terms of services. 

MOBILIZATION FOR YOUTH 

We support mobilization for youth and the 
fine work it has done in combating juvenile 
delinquency on the Lower East Side. We 

this organization’s programs will be 
continued for many years to come, and we 
deplore the nature of the attacks that a 
number of public officials have leveled 
against mobilization for youth. 
RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


To prevent the human waste that all too 
often results from deprivation and boredom, 
we urge the mayor to consider the construc- 
tion of more and better equipped recreation 
facilities. We urge Governor Rockefeller to 
pursue a similar policy with respect to the 
State as a whole. 

We applaud the efforts of the committee 
on parks and playgrounds in this area. We 
hope the mayor will continue his efforts in 
this area, as recreational facilities are one 
remedy for the delinquency problem. 

We urge the creation of several small vest- 
pocket parks to make life more bearable in 
ghetto neighborhoods. 

Newbold Morris has done much fine work. 
The mayor, board of estimate, and city plan- 
ning commission should support his efforts 
to obtain additional municipal park acreage 
on Staten Island; at least 2,000 acres should 
be acquired in the next few years, since by 
1975 the island’s population will have soared. 

WOMEN’S HOUSE OF DETENTION 


The overcrowding and moral transgression 
in this miserable jail must be relieved, and 
charges of brutality against prison guards 
must be thoroughly investigated. The wom- 
en's house of detention has survived many 
scandals, but it must not be allowed to sur- 
vive the latest one. The city has been talk- 
ing about doing something to improve this 
jail for more than 10 years; the time for 
action is now. 


Ralph Coghlan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, it is always saddening to re- 
ceive news of the passing of a friend. 
It is especially regretful when that death 
removes from our midst a person who 
has honored his profession and bright- 
ened the national scene. Such a man 
was Ralph Coghlan, a distinguished 
journalist and a warm and witty human 
being. I know of no better tribute a 
man can receive than the honor and 
esteem of his colleagues. The following 
editorial from the October 20 edition of 
the Washington Post sets forth a view 
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of Ralph Coghlan which, I am sure, will 
find wide favor among those who ad- 
mired and respected him. It reads as 
follows: 

RALPH COGHLAN 


Ralph Coghlan probably was not widely 
known to the general public, but a great 
many newspaper readers enjoy. more cogent 
commentaries today because of his stimulus. 
As editor of the editorial page of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch until his retirement in 1950, 
he was a foremost practitioner of his belief 
that editorials should have something to say 
and should say it crisply and forcefully. 
Ralph Coghlan ran a great editorial page. 
He was not always reasonable, and his cru- 
sades sometimes led to distortions, but he 
was always warmhearted, scrappy, provoca- 
tive and indignant with dithering. 

Editorials, he felt, should serve a higher 
purpose than pants pressing! —a phrase he 
borrowed from Henry Mencken—and he 
could be just as scathing in attacking the 
pomposity of the press as he could be ir- 
reverent in categorizing the foibles of public 
Officials. His ability to infuse others with 
his enthusiasm brought formation of the 
National Conference of Editorial Writers, 
which has spread his concern with the con- 
science and the equality of the editorial page. 
Although he is now dead at 68, his influence 
continues to make itself felt. 


Support of Vietnam Policy by Newark, 
N.J., International Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, as coun- 
teraction to the current demonstrations 
against our Vietnam policy, District 3, 
International Union of Electrical, Radio, 
& Machine Workers, AFL-CIO, Newark, 
N. J., has undertaken a vigorous cam- 
paign to make clear that the great 
majority of Americans are opposed to 
capitulation to Communist aggression. 
The men and women who comprise dis- 
trict 3 are most anxious to achieve an 
honorable settlement of the critical 
Vietnamese situation. Indeed they have 
an especial stake since for the most part 
it is the sons of working people who must 
bear the brunt of battle. But, never 
having dwelled in ivory towers, the peo- 
ple’s sturdy commonsense tells them 
that aggressors are impressed only by 
strength and determination. 

As a longtime member of district 3 
prior to my service in Congress, I am 
proud of my fellow members and I salute 
their efforts. 

The following statement gives the de- 
tails of the campaign: 

Press RELEASE BY Drsteicr No. 3, IUE 

Milton Weihrauch, president of District 3, 
IUE AFL-CIO, announced that a committee 
is now being formed for the purpose of 
un a campaign designed to let our 
troops in Vietnam, the South Vietnamese 
people, and everyone else, know that the 
overwhelming majority of American citizens 
support the policy of our Government in 
Vietnam. 
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Jerry Leopaldl. president of Local 447, IUE, 
AFL-CIO, which represents the employees at 
ITTFL, Clifton, NJ., has been named chair- 
man and coordinator of this committee, as 
the idea for the committee originated at the 
executive board of Local 447 IUE, AFL-CIO. 

Gov. Richard J. Hughes has accepted the 
honorary chairmanship of the committee. 
The Governor stated that “I and the full 
resources of my office will be placed squarely 
behind this fine effort, This type of activity 
goes a long way in helping to offset the false 
illusion of nonsupport of our Government's 
role in Vietnam caused in many instances 
by what appears to be Communist inspired 
anti-American activities.” 

Mr. Leopaldi announced that all inter- 
ested people, regardless of their party afli- 
ations, and whether or not they are members 
of the labor movement, are invited to join 
and support the efforts of the committee. 
Anyone interested in joining can write or 
phone Mr. Leopald! at 25 Washington Ave- 
nue, Nutley, N.J., 07110. Phone: 667-4107. 

The committee is presently evaluating 
several projects to be undertaken for our 
troops in Vietnam which are designed to help 
improve their morale and make the coming 
Teligious holidays more meaningful. 

When the final decision on these projects 
is reached, a fund drive will be immediately 
undertaken to finance and implement this 
program which will demonstrate to our sons 
and relatives in Vietnam that we do care. 


Toward the Great Society—Appalachia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
wedged between the rich east coast and 
the prosperous Middle West is Appal- 
achia, the Nation’s largest economically 
depressed area. In this 165,000-square- 
mile area, 16 millicn people live. One 
out of every three families lives on an 
annual income of $3,000 or less. Annual 
per capita income in Appalachia is 35 
percent below that for the rest of the 
Nation. Unemployment is 50 percent 
higher than the national rate. The gen- 
eral low standard of living prevailing 
means poor educational opportunities, 
inadequate food, substandard housing, 
poor clothing, poor health and sanita- 
tion facilities. There is one overriding 
characteristic of the entire 11-State 
area—the burning desire of the young 
to get away and the diminishing hope of 
the older folks who stay behind. 

At the request of the Governors of the 
Appalachian States, the Democratic ad- 
ministration proposed a program of re- 
vitalization for this economically starved 
area. The 89th Congress approved the 
Appalachia Regional Development Act 
to accelerate the economic development 
of the area in order to raise the stand- 
ards of human existence in Appalachia 
to a level comparable to the rest of the 
United States. This new program is 
aimed at overcoming the basic deficien- 
cies of the region—difficult access, un- 
controlled water resources, poorly man- 
aged physical resources, and a general 
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lack of the public facilities which stim- 
ulate economic growth. 

The Federal-State-local effort to bring 
new economic life to this area is coordi- 
nated by the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission composed of the 11 State Gov- 
ernors. Congress has authorized $1.1 bil- 
lion to get Appalachia moving again— 
to open the doors of this eccnomically 
isolated area to more tourists and to 
more industry. 

Lying between two great population 
centers, the eastern seaboard and the 
Midwest, Appalachia represents a poten- 
tial market and source of raw materials, 
as well as a major recreational area for 
these enormous concentrations of popu- 
lation. None of this potential can be 
realized until the isolation of the region 
is overcome. Over the next 5 years $840 
million will be used to construct 2,350 
miles of development highways and 1,000 
miles of local access roads. The Federal 
share will be 70 percent and the State 
share 30 percent. 

Another $41 million will go for the con- 
struction of health facilities, including 
hospitals, regional diagnostic and treat- 
ment centers, and $28 million will go for 
the operation of the health facilities. 
The Federal Government will pay 80 per- 
cent of the construction costs and 100 
percent of the initial operating cost. 
After the first 2 years the Federal share 
of operating costs will be 50 percent. 

Other millions of dollars will go into 
construction of vocational education 
schools, development of water resources, 
sewerage treatment plants, soil con- 
servation and land improvement, im- 
provement of timber production and 
marketing, and restoration of mine- 
scarred land. 

The program is designed only to pro- 
vide initial Federal assistance, until 
July 1971. By that time it is hoped that 
revitalization will be sufficiently under- 
way, and the States will continue their 
cooperative effort to develop the full po- 
tential of the rezion. 

This is but part of the overall effort to 
bring Appalachia out of the poverty 
straits. It is geared largely to economic 
needs. Other Federal efforts, such as 
the antipoverty program and the elemen- 
tary and secondary education bill, are 
concentrating on human needs. 

In. the words of President Johnson: 

Giving a man a chance to work and feed 
his family and provide for his children docs 
not destroy his Initiative. Hunger destroys 
Initiative. Hopelessness destroys initiative. 
Ignorance destroys initiative. A cold and 
indifferent government destroys initiative. 


How the United States Got Involved in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of my colleagues was kind 
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enough to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, October 20, 1965, page 26788, a 
letter from the Honorable RICHARD 
Icnorp to me on the subject of Robert 
Scheer's pamphlet entitled How the 
United States Got Involved in Vietnam.” 
The letter was accompanied by an en- 
closure containing information on Mr. 
Scheer's background—taken from the 
files of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. I am taking the 
liberty, therefore, of inserting in the 
Record my reply to Mr: ICHORD’s letter. 
The reply follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 21, 1965. 
Hon, RICHARD IcHorp, 
Longworth House Office Building. 

Deak Dick: I appreciate the fact that you 
took the trouble to read the pamphlet, How 
the United States Got Involved in Vietnam,” 
by Robert Scheer, and also took the trouble 
to give me your evaluation of it. 

I should make it clear that I am not al- 
leging the authenticity of everything Mr. 
Scheer says. However, this material is re- 
ceiving widespread publication, not only 
through this pamphlet but in other publica- 
tions, and deserves review and analysis by 
those concerned with our role in Vietnam. 
Only by such review and analysis, not just 
of this but of other pertinent material, can 
we reach an understanding of history and 
avoid some of the errors of the past. We all 
know how difficult it is to get reliable infor- 
mation on controversial issues such as Viet- 
nam, sometimes even from Government 
sources. While I do not share the view of 
my7 Republican colleagues that The figures 
that are fed to the press and the public by 
the administration contradict each other 
and surpass belief’ (Vietnam— Some Ne- 
glected Aspects of the Historical Record— 
issued by the Republican Conference of the 
House of Representatives, Aug. 25, 1965), 
I do agree that adequate and accurate in- 
formation is a problem. 

As to Mr. Scheer's background, as revealed 
by the files of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, I can understand how that 
would trouble you. I do not intend to de- 
fend his associations and activities, since I 
presume that he can do that more ably than 
I, if necessary. However, I am concerned 
about the two points which you take issue 
with in his pamphlet. 

You state first that “the publication is 
filled with half-truths, distortions, Implica- 
tions, innuendos and inferences which lead 
one to believe that Ho Chi Minh is the George 
Washington of Vietnam . Mr. Scheer 
is certainly not unique in thus representing 
Ho Chi Minh. Numerous prior writers have 
done so, of which I will cite only Robert 
Trumbull, who refers to him thus on page 
204 of his book, “The Scrutable East,” and 
Edgar Snow, on page 695 of his book, “The 
Other Side of the River.” Your own Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, in its bi- 
ography of Ho Chi Minh published October 
25, 1957, which obviously was not trying to 
be complimentary, said, “* the legendary 
figure of ‘Uncle Ho“ was entrenched in the 
minds of the Vietnamese people—not as & 
Communist but as a revered father of inde- 
pendence. The myth of the national beru- 
tor was so effectively instilled that not even 
the French risked a personal attack upon 
the name of Ho Chi Minh as they endeavored 
to bare the threat of communism.” 

If it is true that Ho Chi Minh has a public 
image as a “revered father of independence” 
or a “national liberator” as your committee 
States, then attacking Mr. Scheer for saying 
it may not be very logical. Perhaps we cught 
to deal with the fact, rather than attack 
Mr. Scheer. 
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Your other point of difference with the 
pamphlet was that it * * implies that 
our involvement in Vietnam was the result 
of a plot carried out by such distinguished 
Americans as * and you name several 
names. I share your belief that such impli- 
cations have very little foundation. Again, 
however, it Is a position taken by other pre- 
Sumably well-informed people and needs to 
be dealt with. For example, Mr. Hilaire du 
Berrier, a former member of the French Re- 
sistance In Indochina, an employee of the 
O. S. S., an aide“ to a Diem delegate to Wash- 
ington, and a frequest writer for conservative 
publications, is quoted as being in 
agreement with some liberal critics of our 
Vietnam policy in regarding the American 
Friends of Vietnam Committee as having 
functioned as a pro-Diem Lobby'.“ 

The point I am trying to make, Dick, is 
that it is better to deal with the realities 
of whatever Scheer says rather than to at- 
tack his reputation or associations. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE E. Brown, In,, 
Member of Congress. 


‘Wizardry’ on Trial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Murray 
Kempton writing in the New York World 
Telegram and Sun on October 20, 1965, 
reported on the current hearings being 
conducted by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. I am sure all 
of my colleagues will be interested in 
Teading the following article: 


[From the New York’ World Telegram and 
Sun, Oct. 20, 1965] 
Kempton SEES WIZARDRY ON TRIAL 

(By Murray Kempton) 
WasHinotron, October 20—In Alabama, 
es County gives every sign of moving 
to acquit Collie Wilkins Jr., a Ku Klux 
without visible rank, of murder 

on the highway. 

And up here the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities is trying, in full 
Passion, to hang Robert Shelton, imperial 
Wizard of all the United Klans, for fooling 
the First National Bank of Tuscaloosa with 
the forged signature of a fictitious party on 
his corporation’s checking account. 

There are crimes no nation under law can 
brook, 

The Un-American Activities Committee 
began its trip through the Invisible empire 
the way it begins all its great occasions, with 
its chairman invisible behind the backs of 
cameramen, 


Chairman Epwin E. WI Ius, Democrat, of 
Louisiana, managed at last to lower that 
Curtain and got over the formal insincerities 
about how fairly every fair witness could 
expect to be treated and introduced Chief 
Investigator Don Appell, to give us a sum- 
mary of the many books and treaties that 
exist on the subject, 


Don Appell responded with a handsome 
Summary of the Klan's history; but he did 
Rot read any formal text of what wild sur- 
Mise had hoped might be a freshly discovered 
treaty between some Alabama wizard and 
Some Alabama Governor, and that was the 
first disappointment. Chairman Wsuvis had 
Meant to say “treatise.” 
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Appell then moved to the present tense. 
He described an inyisible empire split rather 
like our own Democratic Party, among small 
businessmen. As always the Un-American 
Activities Committee was dealing with a 
menace too terrible to distract anyone's at- 
tention with concrete membership figures; 
but the largest seemed to be the United 
Klans of America, Robert Shelton, imperial 
wizard, with such attendant genii as the im- 
perial klockard, his propaganda director, and 
the imperial kludd, his chaplain. 

We had begun in comedy, and for the 
moment one forgot that Robert Shelton’s 
koustomers quite often end their hours of 
recreation with the murder of strangers and 
could begin to reflect how the country’s sense 
of proportion might be improved if Jack 
Valenti could be introduced as special klock- 
ard for the President of the United States 
and Norman Vincent Peale as resident kludd 
of the Marble Collegiate Church. 

There was put in exhibit a list of all the 
Klanklaverns known to exist: the Paul Re- 
vere Historical Society of Jacksonville; the 
Ancient City Gun Club of St, Augustine; the 
West Orange Sportsmen's Club; the South 
Pikymarksmen’s Association of McComb, 
Miss.; the Craven County Improvement As- 
sociation of New Bern, N.C.; the Saddle Club 
of Bunn, N.C. 

All these documents seemed harmless 
enough in the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee's tradition, which is to compile lists 
without ever saying Just what it is the peo- 
ple on them do. But they must have terrified 
Robert Shelton, perhaps because it is so 
much an article of the Klan's faith that any 
list is evidence of a conspiracy; and he seems 
to have decided that the committee had 
him. 


He had promised the committee on Mon- 
day that he would testify freely and no 
doubt with patriotic gusto, but then he went 
off to lunch at the congressional with his 
counsel and his genii and he came to the 
stand stooped and sullen under the mantle 
of the fifth amendment. 

He began clutching at the only dignity 
he had left, which was that of the small, 
free enterpriser. “Are you asking me as an 
individual or the president of a corporation?” 
he replied when first requested to produce 
his books and records. “That question is 
not relevant and germaine to this inquiry.” 
Then Chairman Willis instructed him to 
reply and he answered that he honestly 
believed that an answer might incriminate 
him and that he was availing himself of his 
tights under “amendments (low voice) 5th, 
(loud voice) ist, 4th (lowered voice), and 
14th to the Constitution of the (full bellow) 
United States of America.” 

There followed the unappetizing congres- 
sional sport of clumsy enticements and clum- 
sier taunts to see how many different times 
a hostile witness can be put through the 
recital of his resort to the fifth amendment. 
The record is generally accepted as 115 and 
was set by one of Jimmy Hoffa's bravoes un- 
der treatment by Senator JOHN L. MCCOLEL- 
LAN, Democrat, of Arkansas: Chairman 
WI LIS got Robert Shelton up to an unofficial 
78 by such ingenious devices as asking him 
occasionally whether he was taking the fifth 
Amendment to avoid incriminating himself 
and getting the reply, “I decline to answer, 
etc.” Shelton was to be back today and 
seems & cinch for the record. 


After such sport, Don Appell turned to 
the subject of the Alabama Rescue Fund, 
a Elan subsidiary organized by Shelton in 
the early 1960's. Like those of any proper 
Alabama corporation, ita checks required the 
signature of a president and treasurer; and 


Shelton, like any proper president, had filed ' 


with the First National Bank of Tuscaloosa 
as authorized to draw on the Alabama Res- 
cue Fund's account his signature as presi- 
dent and those first of T. L. Montgomery and 
later of James J, Hendrix as treasurer. 
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Now, Appell asked, weren't T. L. Mont- 
gomery and James J. Hendrix entirely fic- 
tional characters and wasn’t the signature 
purporting to be Montgomery's that of Carol 
Long, Snelton's secretary, and wasn’t indeed 
the signature purporting to be Hendrix’ that 
of Mrs. Robert L. Shelton herself? 

Shelton continued his litany of refusal to 
answer, and Carol Long and Mrs. Shelton ap- 
peared to join him in involving, among other 
things, that 14th amendment which en- 
chanted the South. Then they all sat down 
and the committee produced its handwriting 
expert whose pointer danced over blown-up 
photostats of signatures, convincing nobody 
of his proof quite so much as the Sheltons, 
who were riveted in the attention every 
Klansman knows any document deserves as 
evidence, just for being a piece of paper no 
matter what it says. 

The hour is at hand. No southern jury 
will take this. Mrs. Viola Lee Liuzzo is un- 
likely ever to be avenged, but the First Na- 
tional Bank of Tuscaloosa is sure to be. You 
might be able to get away with murder but 
just don't try messing with a bank. 


Higher Education Act of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, today we 
are committed to the war against poverty 
in our country. 

The different forms poverty takes are 
sadly familiar. There is hunger and 
undernourishment. Many schoolchil- 
dren arrive each day at school without 
any breakfast and return home to din- 
ners of peanut butter and jelly. There 
is chronic ill health. There is unem- 
ployment and underemployment. For 
too many Americans there is no home 
and no joy. 

The causes of this devastating poverty 
are many, surely. But, at the heart of 
this problem is lack of education. For 
lack of education and training is what, 
in most cases, makes it impossible for a 
person to qualify for available jobs. It 
is what limits a mother’s knowledge of 
how to budget properly and how best to 
feed her family. And, it is what inhibits 
learning and putting into practice bene- 
ficial health measures. 

A National Teacher Corps, specially 
trained and dedicated, can be one of the 
best instruments for providing disadvan- 
taged youngsters in our urban and rural 
slums with the kind of education they 
need to lift themselves out of poverty. 

The National Teacher Corps proposed 
by title V of the Higher Education Act is 
patterned after the Peace Corps. 

The National Teacher Corps would 
give highly motivated individuals who are 
now teachers, or who want to become 
teachers, the opportunity to serve their 
country and their fellow man by teach- 
ing the children of our poor. 

Basically, the program would operate 
in this way. 

First, members of the National Teach- 
ers Corps will be specially trained and 
oriented for teaching service in schools 
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with large numbers of underprivileged 
youth. Equipped with these special 
teaching skills, and with a broad under- 
standing of the problems of the under- 
privileged, they will be ready to go into 
schools to teach. 

Once in these schools, the members 
of the National Teaching Corps will ap- 
ply specialized training to help give edu- 
cationally underprivileged youngsters the 
particular enriched learning experiences 
they need in order to bridge the heritage 
of dispair. Understanding the children's 
handicaps, the teachers will be better 
able and prepared to teach these stu- 
dents the academic skills that must be 
mastered to be successful in school and 
in life, and to begin to enjoy both. And, 
they will introduce their pupils to the re- 
warding world of cultural life around 
them—a life which heretofore has been 
remote or unknown. 

In order to attract a wide variety of 
dedicated teachers, and also, to train a 
new supply of teachers, the membership 
of the National Teacher Corps will com- 
prise both experienced teachers and col- 
lege graduates who wish to be teachers. 

The experienced teachers will work in 
schools singly or as members or ‘leaders 
of teaching teams. They will contribute 
both to the schools in which they will 
teach and to the young would-be teach- 
ers at their side. 

To the classrooms of the disad- 
vantaged the experienced teachers will 
bring their many years of teaching. The 
children and youth they teach will have 
the opportunity of being instructed by 
individuals who have had a wide range 
of educational experience and a deep 
knowledge of the art of teaching. 

To the young teacher-interns in the 
program, these experienced teachers 
would also serve as instructors through 
leading in-service training programs 
carried out in cooperation with institu- 
tions of higher education. They would 
help to teach these young teacher-in- 
terns classroom skills while these young 
instructors are actually on the job in the 
schools of the underprivileged. 

The teacher-interns, for their part, 
will contribute vigor and enthusiasm to 
the classrooms of the disadvantaged. 
Their original and fresh ideas and ap- 
proaches will stimulate an atmosphere 
of excitement about learning which can- 
not help but communicate itself to chil- 
dren and youth who need to be convinced 
of the value, wonder, and pleasure of 
learning. 

Teacher interns who will already have 
B.A. degrees would also be continuing 
their schooling at a nearby institution of 
higher education while they are actually 
teaching. At the end of their 2 years of 
service in the Corps teacher-interns 
would be able to have earned an advanced 
degree in education. With this degree, 
plus their training in the teaching of the 
disadvantaged and their actual 2 years 
of practicing this knowledge, members of 
the National Teacher Corps would be well 
prepared to teach underprivileged chil- 
dren. As a group, they would also pro- 
vide a valuable supply of well-prepared 
future teachers for America's youth. 

Although the cost of the program 
would be borne entirely by the Federal 
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Government, the members of the Na- 
tional Teacher Corps will not be em- 
ployees of the Federal Government but 
will be, in effect, a part of the local 
school system. Federal funds will go to 
the local education agency which will 
pay the Teacher Corps members and di- 
rectly supervise them. 

The pay of the teacher in the Teacher 
Corps will be the same as for teachers 
in the local school system. Members of 
the Corps who are experienced will be 
paid the same as a teacher with similar 
training, experience and duties in the 
local system plus an extra amount if they 
are leading a teaching team. Teacher- 
interns will be paid at the beginning of 
the scale at the lowest rate paid by the 
local agency for full-time teachers in a 
particular school and grade. 

Mr. Speaker, the National Teacher 
Corps offers a concrete plan for attempt- 
ing to raise the quality of education in 
our schools. 

It will also stimulate respect for learn- 
ing on the part not only of disadvantaged 
youngsters, but also on the part of youths 
and citizens in all parts of America. 

I urge support for the Teacher Corps 
and trust that the Quie motion to re- 
commit will be defeated. 


Let’s Take a Real Good Look at 
Plastic Pipe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT E. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent years there has arisen a substantial 
Federal interest in the use of ABS plastic 
pipe and fittings for DWV plumbing sys- 
tems in residential and other structures. 
So profound is the general lack of knowl- 
edge about this question that even the 
vocabulary is a stumbling block to one of 
the uninitiated, like myself. The letters 
DWV stand for drain, waste and vent, 
and describe the plumbing system, with 
its pipe and fittings, which is used for 
these purposes in a structure. The let- 
ters ABS stand for “acrylonitrile-buta- 
diene-styrene.” I trust that a layman 
such as myself may be pardoned if he 
is unable to pronounce the name of this 
complicated chemical compound. 

The area of legitimate and proper Fed- 
eral concern with this problem has sev- 
eral dimensions. 

A very important one arises from the 
fact that the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration—FHA—must lay down condi- 
tions under which it will approve the in- 
surability of home loans. I, for one, 
have become very much alarmed at the 
increased rate at which homes are being 
repossessed by the Federal Government 
under terms of the FHA home loan pro- 
gram. Certainly cur Federal Govern- 
ment should be deeply and justifiably 
concerned with the materials that go in- 
to FHA-insured homes. 

To my dismay, however, I have learned 
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that in some instances negligence exists 
in properly safeguarding FHA home 
loans. For example, homes are being 
built today in certain sections in this 
country wherein the builder has failed to 
provide the homeowner with a 5-year 
warranty which he is required to give 
under Use of Materials Bulletin No. 
UM-33, dated December 15, 1961, of the 
Architectural Standards Division, FHA. 
Specifically, the builder must, under pro- 
visions of this bulletin, furnish a properly 
executed warranty to the homeowner 
which provides that the builder will re- 
pair or replace any part of ABS plastic 
vent and drainage system, hereinafter 
referred to as ‘system,’ installed during 
construction in the house built by seller 
on the aforementioned lot, which, during 
a period of 5 years from the date of ini- 
tial occupance of original purchaser, 
proves to be defective in material or 
workmanship, provided that the defect 
shall be material to the intended use of 
the system and shall have occurred as a 
result of normal domestic usage for 
which the system was intended.” 

The sad commentary is that in many 
instances the builder, the mortgage 
lender, the purchasing public, and others 
are totally unaware of this FHA require- 
ment. Cases have been called to my at- 
tention in which none of the parties in- 
volved had ever so much as heard of the 
FHA requirement of a 5-year warranty 
for ABS plastic drainage and vent pipe 
and fittings. 

This lack of awareness of the 5-year 
warranty requirement in our building 
community is not surprising. Already 
one manufacturer of ABS plastic pipe 
has been sent a warning letter, as of 
July 29, 1965, from FHA Commissioner 
Philip N. Brownstein for circulating mis- 
leading advertising and statements rela- 
tive to FHA's acceptance of building ma- 
terials. The company involved in this 
case stated in its advertising copy that its 
plastic pipe was “FHA-accepted.” 

Even more astonishing to me—an item 
which the Commissioner could not take 
Official notice of—was the preposterous 
claim by this manufacturer that his plas- 
tic pipe is never affected by chemical 
action of household waste or drain 
cleaners or by boiling water.” 

For example, in the case of ABS plas- 
tic pipe carrying a different brand name, 
I have seen installation instructions is- 
sued by the manufacturer describing 
this pipe as an unsatisfactory conductor 
at 72° F., for such familiar agents as ace- 
tic acid, ammonia—both wet and dry 
benzene, borax, chloroform, manufac- 
tured gas, iodine, naphtha, and a long 
list of other materials including the 
familiar cleaning compound, carbon 
tetrachloride. 

Does ABS plastic pipe mean one thing 
in the case of this latter pipe and some- 
thing entirely different in the case of the 
manufacturer cited in the letter of Com- 
missioner Brownstein? ; 

As recently as September 27 of this 
year, the independent testing laboratory, 
Smith-Emery Co., of Los Angeles, de- 
scribes the results obtained by submerg- 
ing specimens of ABS plastic pipe in 
separate containers of 28 different mate- 
rials for a period of 48 hours. To me, the 
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Teally disturbing observation is the num- 
ber of materials which soften the plas- 
tic pipe to the point of disintegration in 
only half the time allowed for testing, 
that is, 24 hours. Materials having this 
effect included such diverse substances 
as Fireproof Energine, a Chicago-made 
household cleaner, creosote, a spot re- 
mover, Sears paint and varnish remover, 
and oil of cloves. 

Cutex nail polish remover visibly at- 
tacks plastic pipe in 1 minute and 
eventually will completely dissolve it. 
The same source tells as that Absorbine, 
Jr., will swell and soften ABS plastic 
Pipe, as will snail, slug and bug killer. 

Metal Klean, manufactured by a Chi- 
cago firm, is used by housewives to re- 
move baked-on grease from pots and 
pans and other cooking utensils. It visi- 
bly attacks ABS plastic pipe in 2 minutes, 
as does Fireproof Energine. Acetone does 
the job in half the time. All these ma- 
terials, given sufficient time, will dissolve 
ABS plastic pipe. 

The kitchen sink, or other household 
drain, is a common depository for car- 
buretor and parts cleaners. Two differ- 
ent brands, one manufactured in Cleve- 
land and the other in Los Angeles, were 
found to produce swelling, softening, 
Cracking and eventual deterioration in 
ABS plastic pipe. 

A problem of an entirdy different kind 
is raised by a publication of the U.S. De- 
Partment of Agriculture, designated as 
Home and Garden Bulletin No. 64, re- 
Vised edition of August 1963. This pub- 
lication is entitled “Subterranean Ter- 
mites—Their Prevention and Control in 
Buildings.” Authorship is attributed to 
three people from the Forest Service. 
On page 9 of this publication, we read: 

Many noncellulose materials, including 
Plastics, may be penetrated and damaged by 


mite, even though they do not serve as 
ood. 


A related question is whether ABS 
Plastic pipe is peculiarly prone to attack 
gophers, rats, and other rodents. 
Apparently, there is little or no evidence 
to indicate that rodents find pipe and 
other materials made of plastic tasty or 
Valuable as a food. A more substantial 
Problem is whether rodents attack plas- 
tic materials obstructing their path. It 
has been brought to my attention that 
the Pacific Telephone Co, in a leaflet 
dated December 1961 admitted plainly 
that gophers were causing trouble by 
&nawing plastic covers of cables. It was 
the belief of the company at that time 
t gophers chewed cables merely to get 
the other side of an obstruction with- 
Out going under or over it. Or they may 
Chew the cables just to keep their rapidly 
gr mane teeth worn down to comfortable 
Possibilities of this type certainly 
Justify the caution of FHA in requiring 
a 5-year warranty for installations of 
ABS plastic pipe and fittings, but has 
any further evidence been developed to 
3 or negate the fear of possi- 
rodent and termite damage to plastic 
Dipe installations? 
A third major and very crucial area of 
inquiry concerns the combustibility of 
8 pipe and the toxicity of resultant 
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There seems to be widespread agree- 
ment among impartial authorities that 
ABS plastic pipe not only does burn, but 
that the burning pipe itself contributes 
to the intensity of the fire and rapidly 
spreads flames throughout the entire 
structure. This observation was made 
by Dale R. Gatlin, a civil engineer of 
San Jose, Calif. 

A much more important problem is 
the toxicity of plastic pipe when burn- 
ing. After all, if a structure such as a 
family residence is destroyed by fire, it 
perhaps matters little whether the drain, 
waste, and vent system remains intact. 
It will have to be removed in any case 
before another structure can be erected 
on the same location. On the other 
hand, if a fireman should lose his life 
battling toxic fumes of a material which 
need not have been used in the first 
place, we are dealing with a matter of 
life and death. 

I am told that ABS produces hydro- 
cyanic acid upon burning, and that the 
fumes of this deadly poison have the 
same toxicity as hydrogen cyanide, 
which is used extensively by extermina- 
tors, and if I am not mistaken, also in 
criminal executions. Hydrocyanic acid 
is described as “intensely poisonous.” 

With respect to the toxicity of burning 
products, apparently it is rather easy for 
a layman such as myself to miss the 
point. All products of burning are toxic, 
if there is nothing else to breathe. Some 
products of burning, however, are poi- 
sonous even in very small amounts. This 
is true of hydrocyanic acid which ABS 
plastic pipe produces upon burning. 

I trust then that these questions which 
I have raised may be taken to heart by 
the proper officials within FHA, No one 
is more aware than I of the commercial 
interests that are involved on all sides 
in this dispute. The relatively new and 
untried ABS plastic pipe has many com- 
petitors in the DWV field, many of them 
old and well established and represent- 
ing millions of dollars worth of invest- 
ment. 

There is good reason to believe that 
millions of dollars have been poured into 
recent efforts in all parts of the country 
to gain approval of ABS plastic pipe for 
DWV systems from the various State 
and local code authorities. ; 

This activity has led to a situation in 
which the public interest will no longer 
be served by opening the field to com- 
petition, and relying upon a Darwinian 
survival of the fittest. If it should turn 
out that plastic pipe is as unsatisfactory 
and dangerous as some evidence indi- 
cates, this result will inevitably show 
up in the future, but what of the damage 
to thousands of homeowners who have 
been left unprotected? What of the tax- 
payers equity in FHA-insured homes 
which are later repossessed just at the 
time that their plastic pipe DWV sys- 
tems are ready to collapse? 

In city after city across this great 
country in recent months, code authori- 
ties have heard these questions raised 
and they have sought a solution. Is 
ABS plastic pipe, as it is contended, 
really and truly nonresistant to a long 
list of common household materials, 
which are literally flushed down the 
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the drain every day? Are plastic pipe 
DWV systems peculiarly prone to un- 
seen attacks by termites and gophers and 
other rodents? Does ABS plastic pipe 
measure up in quality, strength, fire re- 
sistance, and so forth, as required by the 
various State and local health and safety 
codes? Has the problem of the combust- 
ibility of ABS plastic pipe ever been 
thoroughly studied and finally resolved? 
Have the noxious fumes arising from a 
plastic pipe-fire ever claimed a human 
life? What would be the effect of a 
minor fire on the entire plumbing system 
within the walls of a building? What is 
the effect of expansion and contraction 
of ABS plastic pipe and how does this 
relate to the fatigue of the material? 

What the Congress of the United 
States cannot and dare not forget is that 
ABS plastic pipe is manufactured for 
shipment in interstate commerce, and 
that it is actually transported in such 
commerce. If this were not the case, 
then there very well might be no solu- 
tion to the dilemmas of so many plumb- 
ing code boards and authorities who look 
in vain to some impartial source, any im- 
partial and nationally respected source, 
for trustworthy answers to the nagging 
questions which have been raised and 
which bear upon the health and safety 
of so many millions of American citizens. 
If the Federal Housing Administration 
did not insure home loans, or if builders 
seeking such insurance were not also 
seeking to install ABS plastic pipe for 
DWV systems, then the U.S. Congress 
might well be justified in assuming the 
posture of an ostrich. This is not the 
case; there is here a question of national 
importance which has become a Federal 
question under many titles; and the Con- 
gress cannot evade its responsibility. 

Provision must therefore be made for 
a thorough investigation, financed by 
Federal money, and overseen by commit- 
tees of the two Houses of Congress, into 
the usability and suitability of ABS 
plastic pipe for DWV systems. If upon 
balance there is some slight charge to 
the taxpayer at the Federal level, surely 
a commensurate saving will be realized 
at the State and local level, or else a com- 
mensurate saving might be realized in 
the protection afforded Uncle Sam's 
equity in repossessed homes. If the say- 
ing is not measurable in money, then it 
certainly will be even in the health and 
lives of our citizens. 

ABS plastic pipe must be tested in in- 
dependent laboratories of national recog- 
nition. It is not enough that this ma- 
terial be tested solely in tests paid for by 
the plastic pipe manufacturers and man- 
ufacturers of competitive products. It 
must be tested independently and it must 
be tested completely to convincing and 
satisfactory conclusions. Every effort 
must be made to assure that the tests are 
as impartial and objective as they can 
possibly be. If ABS plastic pipe is shown 
to be trustworthy and dependable and 
suitable for DWV plumbing systems, then 
by all means let this pipe be manufac- 
tured and transported in interstate com- 
merce in competition with proven ma- 
terials in the established American 
tradition. But if, on the other hand, 
this kind of pipe is found to be defective 
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and unsatisfactory for the uses for which 
it is intended, then this august body has 
no choice but to face up to its duty to 
the American public and proscribe its 
manufacture for, and its shipment in, 
interstate commerce; and likewise its 
eligibility for use in structures intended 
for FHA insurance. 

There is no time to lose; further delay 
can mean only additional floundering on 
the part of State and local code authori- 
ties; and additional jeopardy of the pub- 
lic interest in FHA insurance of struc- 
tures equipped with such pipe. 

It goes without saying that the FHA 
cannot fulfill its obligation to the public 
so long as it continues to insure loans 
on any structure having ABS plastic pipe 
DWV systems, until these questions are 
satisfactorily answered. The FHA policy 
and practice, as set forth in Use of Ma- 
terials Bulletin No. UM-33, whereby ABS 
plastic pipe is deemed suitable for use in 
properties otherwise eligible for FHA 
mortgage insurance, should be termi- 
nated immediately. 

This FHA document on suitability— 
FHA Use of Materials Bulletin No. UM- 
33—if that is the proper term, of ABS 
plastic pipe for this purpose, must stand 
suspended until reasonable men are 
satisfied that the public interest is ade- 
quately protected through impartial and 
Teliable independent testing. 


Latin Americans Progress in Texas 
Through Strong Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the difficulties of overcoming prejudice, 
poverty, and discrimination by Texans 
of Latin American descent have been 
largely overcome because of the great 
leadership that has come from within 
this sizable group of Texas Mexicans. 

Congressman Henry B. GONZALEZ, the 
first Texan of Mexican descent to serve 
in Congress, is one of those outstanding 
men. Another is Dr. Hector Garcia, a 
physician from Corpus Christi, and the 
founder of the American G.I. Forum. 
Bexar County Commissioner Alberto 
Pena, Jr., has played a leading part in 
the progress of Texas Mexicans, along 
with Albert Fuentes, chairman of the 
Political Association of Spanish-Speak- 
ing Organizations. 

The part which each of these men 
play in the leadership of Texas Mexicans 
was reported in the Sunday, October 3, 
1965, issue of the Houston Chronicle, on 
page 6 under the title “He Rises From 
Siesta With a Bellyache.“ Another ar- 
ticle on the same page entitled The Rise 
of Max Lopez,” written by the distin- 
guished writer, Bill Porterfield, tells of 
the progress which has made Max Lopez 
one of 39 postmasters of Mexican descent 
in Texas, 
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Because of the importance of all of 
these people in the progress of Texans 
of Mexican descent, I ask unanimous 
consent that these two articles be printed 
in the Appendix to the RECORD today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tesano Gets Into Po.rrics—HeE Rises From 
SIESTA WITH a BELLYACHE 


He walked down the Street of the Sorrow- 
ing Mary, a stooped-shouldered little man 
with a bulbous nose, acknowledging the 
greetings of bis people with a kindly smile 
and a nod of his baiding head. In an earlier 
time he might have been gentle, barefoot 
Brother Francis, on his way in a woolen gown 
to say vespers for the Indians at Mission San 
Antonio de Valero. 

But the time was noon on a day last July. 
His feet were shod in Thom McAns, the peo- 
ple called him Commissioner Pena, and he 
was on his way in a wash-and-wear suit to 
eat cabrito and talk politics at Oscar Flores’ 
Continental Cafe in downtown San Antonio. 

Yes, politics. 

THREE LOUD VOICES 


The stereotype of the sleepy peon beneath 
the cactus with sombrero in hand doesn't fit 
anymore, He has risen from his siesta with a 
bellyache. The pulque of poverty has soured 
his stomach and the sting of prejudice has 
stirred him to listen to orators and orga- 
nizers. There are many who would lead him, 
but there are three whose voices carry like 
bugles across Texas. The triumvirate: 

U.S. Congressman Henry GONZALEZ, of San 
Antonio. 

Dr. Hector Garcia, Corpus Christi physi- 
cian, founder and chairman of the board of 
the American GJ. Forum. 

Alberto Armendarez Pena, Jr., of San An- 
tonio, a Bexar County commissioner and 
guiding hand of the Political Association of 
Spanish-Speaking Organizations. 

GonzaLez, a tall, felt-tongued orator, is 
the first Texan of Mexican descent since 
Lorenzo de Zavala to trudge to political 
prominence. The first Tejano to serve in 
Congress, he was elected in 1961, after two 
terms as State senator, an unsuccessful race 
for Lyndon Johnson's Senate seat. and one 
futile bid for Governor. 

A former schoolteacher and San Antonio 
councilman, Gonzatez is a liberal loner who 
relies on his personal magnetism, not a poli- 
tical machine, for votes. The despair of or- 
ganization men, the darling of the hombre- 
in-the-street, GONZALEZ is the numero uno. 

SERVED JFK AND LBJ 


Garcia, a handsome Latin of 51, gained in- 
fluence among Mexicans of Texas in the late 
forties with his fiery sense of social justice. 
Home from the war, he rallied Latin veterans 
to fight for a better deal for their people. 

Like Representative Gonzatez, Dr. Garcia 
and his G.I. Forums have lost the radical tag 
once tied to them. Garcia has served on 
missions abroad for the late President Ken- 
nedy and for President Johnson. 

Albert Pena is a gallo of another color. 
Though he Is gentle in manner, his political 
machinations have provoked cries of “power- 
hungry hoodlum” and “Boss Pena” from Re- 
publican State Representative Charles Scog- 
gins, of Corpus Christi, and Gov. John Con- 
nally. On the other side, men like AFL-CIO 
State president Hank Brown and U.S, Sena- 
tor RaLPH Yarsoroucn admire Pena. 

Like it or not, when the Bexar County 
commissioner speaks, the more militant Mex- 
icanos listen. Although Pena has turned 
over the chairmanship of PASO to a fellow 
San Antonioan, Albert Fuentes, his influence 
has not diminished. 

The triumvirate does not always hang to- 
gether. Dr. Garcia observed: 
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“We're Latins, aren't we? We're Indians, 
aren't we, or a combination of both? Our 
weakness as a political force, perhaps, is that 
we are so diversified. We're white complex- 
loned, dark complexioned. We're highly-ed- 
ucated and illiterate. We're rich and poor.” 

Their styles are different and they disagree 
on methods, but the three speak in eloquent 
agreement on problems which plague most 
of the 2 million Texans of Mexican descent 

They admit that the blatant discrimi- 
nation against the Texas Mexican, as de- 
scribed by Edna Ferber in her book, Glant, 
has softened, The Tejano who can afford it 
now eats beside Angios in restaurants, and 
gradually more of his brothers are getting 
better jobs and moving into better homes in 
neighborhoods once closed to them, In the 
cities, his sisters sometime marry gringos, and 
no heads are turned. 

THEIR RISE IS SLOW 


But, they say, the rise of the Texas Mexi- 
can into the middle class has been slow, and 
limited to the few who can compete with 
Anglos in education and professional skills. 

Most Texans of Mexican descent still live 
behind a torilla curtain (Pena calls it a cac- 
tus curtain) where illiteracy, poverty, and 
disease are common conditions. 

Tejanos live in almost every 1 of Texas 
254 counties, but most are in the 50 southern 
counties. Draw a line from the northern 
border of Reeves County, in west Texas, to 
the northern border of Calhoun County, in 
southeast Texas, and you have the tortilla 
curtain. 

Drive south from any point along the cur- 
tain and note how the concentration of Tex- 
ans who speak Spanish thickens. The road 
signs symbolize the change as much as the 
cactus and mesquite and the ranchero music 
on the car radio. The Stop“ signs bear a 
second word, “Alto.” In the 17 counties 
along the Mexican border from El Paso to 
Brownsville, the population is more than 50 
percent Tejano; in some counties, like Starr, 
85 percent. a 

The third-largest ethnic group in Texas, 
the Negro, has kept little of his African cul- 
tural heritage. This is not true of the Texas 
Mexican. The mother country lies just across 
the border and the ties with. her are still 
strong. 

In Texas towns near the border, Spanish 
is the predominant language. About 20 per- 
cent of the Mexicans in Texas speak no Eng- 
lish. If most prefer to speak Spanish (few 
can read or write it), it is a hybrid tongue 
which the Mexican national belittles. The 
Anglo calls it Tex-Mex; the Mexican national 
dubs it pocho, which means discolored or 
faded. 

A SPLIT PERSONALITY 


The Tejano, for example, calls a truck a 
trucka, instead of the correct troca. When 
the Mexican national refers to his cousin in 
Texas as a pocho, the word takes on an even 
more derisive connotation; loosely translated. 
it means neither here nor there.” 

The sociologist calls it schizophrenia, and 
points out that in blending the Spanish and 
Indian cultures, and then in the rather re- 
luctant mixing of the Mexican and Anglo- 
American cultures, the Texas Mexican has 
come out with a frustrating split personality. 

Ridiculed by his cousins across the border, 
abused by his Anglo countrymen, the con- 
fused Tejano turned inward long ago. He 
has lived, it has been said, “in American 
society but not of it.” 

Since World War II, the assimilation of 
our cultures has quickened. The taste of 
it has whetted the Tejano’s appetite (who 
doesn't want a two-car garage and a green 
lawn?) and men like Gonzalez, Garcia, Pena. 
and Fuentes, are pushing him toward the 
table of plenty. He's not reluctant, for he 
realizes he has paid dearly because of this 
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separation, partly pushed upon him and 
partly self-Imposed. 

An education, always the springboard to a 
better life, has been hard for the Tejano 
to get in our English language schools. Twice 
as many Negroes make it to high school and 
college. 

The 1960 census showed 23 percent of the 
adults in Texas with Spanish surnames have 
had no schooling; that 56 percent have had 
less than 8 years and that only 16 percent 
have attended high school. Only 4.2 percent 
have attended college. 

Ignorance begs poverty and statistics tell 
the story: 

The median income for more than 78 per- 
cent of the Mexican families in Texas is less 
than 65,000 a year. Of this group, 38 per- 
cent make less than $3,000 a year. 

Poverty. in turn, appears to beget numbers, 
in spite of a high rate of tuberculosis and 
infant mortality, the growth of the Spanish- 
surname population in Texas has been 70 
percent more than either the Anglo or Negro. 

A third of this increase in the Texas Mex- 
ican population can be lald to immigration, 
which is now tailing off. But there's still 
the natural increase in numbers. One of 
every four Tejano families has seven or more 
persons in it: there are only three persons in 
one of every four Anglo families. 

Says Dr. Ramiro Casso, a McAllen physi- 
clan: 

“Rich or poor, it is the custom for the 
Mexican to marry early. The senorita of 25 
is an embarrassment to her family. Most of 
the girls marry in their teens, to young men, 
who, by American standards, have few of the 
tools for making a mark in the world. 

IN A REPEATING CYCLE 

“The young husbands work, as their 
fathers worked, as common laborers. They 
move their brides Into shotgun shacks, be- 
cause, like thelr fathers, they cannot afford 
better homes. 

“Being Catholic, they have many children. 
By the time they are in their late 20's, they 
have a house full of children, but, unlike the 
Anglo, the husband’s earning power has not 
increased proportionately. How many raises 
can you get digging ditches? Their children 
must drop out of school to help provide. The 
children marry as soon as they can and the 
Whole cycle is repeated again and again.” 

The picture is unpleasant now, but it was 
Worse 20 years ago when Hector Perez Garcia 
came home to Corpus Christi after the war. 
Garcia had been a battlefield surgeon in 
Africa, Italy, Southern France, and Germany. 
He came out a major with the Bronze Star, 
eager to settle into civilian life and make his 
mark as a surgeon. But healer in him gave 
Way to the fighter; for he saw things that 
made his Latin blood boil. 

With all the laws protecting veterans, 
Garcia saw that the Mexican-American GI 
Was boing discriminated against in education, 
employment, medical attention, and housing. 

“I decided,” he recalled, that Lulac 
(League of Latin-American Citizens, formed 
in Harlingen in 1927) was too cautious, too 
conservative, and that a more militant or- 
ganization was needed.“ 

In March of 1948, Dr. Garcia founded the 
American GI Forum, with a motto, “Educa- 
tion is our freedom and freedom should be 
everybody's business.“ 

Chapters sprang up in towns all over south 
Texas, as the Forum pounced on and pub- 
licized evidences of discrimination against 
Texas Mexicans, whether ex-GI’s or not. 

Back-to-school campaigns for children and 
adults were waged as the Forum sought to 
end segregation of Mexicans in the public 
Schools. 

When a skating rink in a State park barred 
citizens of Mexican descent, the Forums pro- 
tested; the bars were removed. When a 
Swimming pool at a military base was barred 
to Boy Scouts with names lixe Juan and 
Manuel, Garcia drove to the scene and raised 


~ chapel. 
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such a commotion that the 
quickly admitted. 


AROUSED U.S, CONSCIENCE 


Garcia aroused the conscience of the coun- 
try when a Three Rivers funeral home balked 
at admitting the body of a Latin soldier to its 
The soldier, Felix Longoria, was 
finally buried with honors in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

Today Forum chapters are active in other 
States, particularly in New Mexico, Colorado, 
Arizona, and California, where many Mexi- 
can-Americans live. 

Although he is national board chairman, 
Dr. Garcia now gears down his participation 
In the Forum. It isn't because he thinks the 
battle is won. He said: 

My people no longer face discrimination 
in the schools or cafes and other public 
places, 

“But they have little more than token rep- 

resentation on our juries and in our Govern- 
ment bodies. 
Because of our lack of voice in govern- 
ment, even in towns and counties where we 
predominate, we are victimized. The poll 
tax in Texas has disfranchised more Mexi- 
cans than Negroes and the new redistricting 
has but one motive—to prevent future office 
holders of Mexican descent. 

“We are still exploited as cheap laborers, 
and, oh yes, there is still social discrimina- 
tion. But I don't give a damn about that 
part.” 

He said frankly that he's weary and wants 
to devote the rest of his life to his medical 
practice and family. 

HISTORICAL PREJUDICE 

A hint of discouragement crept into his 
voice when he said: “Perhaps the source of 
our separation is based on a historical 
prejudice. You've forgiven the Germans for 
giving us hell twice. You've forgiven the 
Japs for bombing us at Pearl Harbor and 
you're willing to coexist with the Russians 
who want to bury us. But you haven't for- 
given us for the Alamo, even though we were 
here first.” 

After fighting the good fight for so many 
years, the doctor may be a bit bitter over the 
turn the battle has taken. For today’s more 
militant Tejanos are saying the same things 
about the GI Forum that Dr. Garcia said 
about LULAC in the late forties—it is too 
conservative. 

Those who hold this opinion are mostly in 
PASO, which grew out of the Viva Kennedy 
clubs of the 1960 presidential campaign. 

But Pena is quick to point out that the 
Forum ’s limitations are in its charter, not in 
its leadership. 

“PASO is a political action group,” Pena 
said. “The Forum is not. Its charter pre- 
vents it from endorsing political candidates 
or a p Z 

“But no Mexicano should forget what the 
Forum did for us after the war. It deserves 
the credit for knocking down the barriers 
that separated our schoolchildren. The 
nucleus of PASO's leadership came out of 
the Forum. I was a member of the Forum 
and still am.” 

Dr. Garcia was a member of PASO until 
1963, when he bolted the State convention 
after charging that Pena had allowed the 
Teamsters union to gain control of the or- 
ganization. He was referring to the Team- 
ster-PASO coalition that swept for the first 
time in Texas history, an all-Iatin council 
into power in Crystal City in 1962. 

PASO was proud of its “showpiece” in 
Crystal City, but not for long. The mavor, 
Juan Cornejo, a stubby Tenmeters agent with 
a limited education, bickered and fought 
with his council members, none of whom 
had a high school education. By the end of 
the 2-year term, only Cornejo and Manuel 
Maldanado remained on the council, and 
they had become enemies. 

Cornejo, fired by the Teamsters, lost favor 
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with PASO and was easily defeated earlier 
this year by an aroused coalition of Anglos 
and Latins. 

IN RETROSPECT 

If PASO and the Teamsters had not moved 
into Crystal City with Cornejo and company, 
it is unlikely that the Anglo power struc- 
ture, which made up only 15 percent of the 
population, would have invited the Latins 
to share city hall. 

But Garcia said in retrospect: 

“PASO has become a bad word in the 
papers. The Anglo lives in fear and I fcel 
sorry for him. He lives in fear of the Negro, 
the Mexican, the Catholic, and I suppose, 
the Jew.” 

Crystal City shook the Anglo in south 
Texas all right, but some say it shook him 
to the realization he'll have to join with the 
emerging peon rather than pushing him 
back. 

Pena, who is not about to bury PASO, al- 
though he has stepped down as State chair- 
man, said of Dr. Garcia: 

„I've had my differences with Garcia, but 
we can’t be on opposite sides of the fence 
very long because we want the same things 
for our people. 

“The good doctor's heart is in the right 
place and it always will be. He's done a lot 
for the Mexicano at great personal sacrifice, 
and he still has influence and power among 
us.” 


Tre Risk or Max Lopez 
(By Bill Porterfield) 

“The army made me realize I could take 
my place beside the Anglo.” The dialog 
began with men like Max Lopez. One day 
last June, Max, whose papa, madre grande 
and padre grande followed Pancho Villa’s 
ragtag army, sat in the Woodsboro Post Office 
and tried to explain how it began. In doing 
so, he told as much about the town, and 
about south Texas, as he did about himself. 

Woodsboro is a pleasant little farm and 
ranch town between Victcria and Corpus 
Christi. Most of the blackland farms have 
mailboxes with German or Bohemian names 
on them, while the cattle-guard gates to the 
ranches display names like O'Connor, 
O'Brien, McCann, The people who work on 
the farms and ranches live on the north side 
of town, where the houses are more modest. 
They answer to names like Hernandez and 
Morales. 

Max. a short, stocky Lopez with the Aztec in 
his veins, works in the post office, He doesn't 
sort letters or sweep the floor or anything 
like that. He runs the place. Mu is the 
acting postmaster, and if all goes well in 
Woodsboro and Washington, he'll get the job 
permanently. There are only 38 other post- 
masters of Mexican descent in Texas. 

The post office sits behind the Riskin Drug- 
store, now closed, where Max got his start 
30 years ago as a $7-a-week cleanup boy. 
During the last few years, Max has often 
pinched himself in disbelief at his good for- 
tune, He will never stop thanking the ghost 
of his father for deserting Villa's army to 
follow other wetbacks into Texas. 


Max's father, Maxiamo, was the son of 
Alejandro and Ramona Mendoza Lopez, of 
the Villa caballeria. Maxiamo grew up to 
bugle calls and battle cries. When his father 
drowned in the Rio Grande, his mother 
stayed on with Villa as a camp follower. But 
Maxiemo quit Villa when Pancho ordered him 
to execute a farmer who refused to turn over 
his land to the bandit. 

\ CROSSED BORDER INTO TEXAS 


Maxlamo probably would have shot the 
farmer if the farmer had not been his friend. 
Anyway, he took his mother and crossed the 
border into Texas to work as a Vaquero. 

Max, christened Maximiano, was born in 
1923 on the O’Brien ranch a few miles from 
Woodsboro. Old Doc Dodson delivered him. 
This was unusual, perhaps a portent of the 
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Angliclzation of Max. Doc Dodson was a 
democratic soul, but he delivered few Tejano 
babies because the women had a strong sense 
of modesty and would submit themselves 
only to the assistance of , Midwives. 
Max's mother often consulted El Negrito del 
Salado, a notorious Negro curandero, faith 
healer, of the area. 

Max's father moved around in those early 
years, grubbing out a living here and there. 
Max remembers, when he was 3 or 4, being 
sent Into the streets of Mission with his 
sister, Venilde, to beg for beans and tortillas. 
After his father’s death in a car accident, 
the mother and the two children settled in 
Woodsboro, 

To help support the family, Max went to 
work one summer for G. A, Riskin, a small, 
white-haired man who ran the drugstore and 
movie theater on the square, Max liked Old 
Man Riskin and worked hard to please him. 
He remembers, with some humor, working 
frantically with Riszin and the projectionist 
to cut out all references to President Roose- 
velt in the news reels. 

One morning in September Riskin turned 
to Max and asked. What are you doing work- 
ing today? Hasn't school started?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Max, But I'm not go- 
ing back.” 

“Why?” 

“It I go back to school, I can't work for 
you, and if I can’t work, I won't be able to 
take Mama $7 a week.“ 

Old Man Riskin got red in the face. 

“If you quit school, Ill fire you. Go back 
to your books, I'll pay you $7 a week just to 
work in the evenings.” 

By the time Max reached high school, he 
was the only “Mexican” in his class. “About 
the only things I remember being left out of 
were dating and sports—and the latter had 
nothing to do with my being Mexican. I 
wanted to play on the teams, but Mr. Riskin 
hated sports, He thought games were a 
waste of time. Besides, I had to work in the 
evenings, But that’s no complaint. I was 
glad to get work.” ‘ 

After he was graduated from Woodsboro 
High School, Max joined the Army, became 
a stateside medical corpsman. He came out 
a staff sergeant in 1946, with no intention of 
returning to Texas for good. 

SCHOOLS AND ARMY CHANGED OUTLOOK 

“After I got my high school diploma,” he 
said, “I knew I wouldn't have to pick cotton 
or dig ditches like most other Mexicans. But 
I also knew that the highest thing I could 
aspire to was maybe working as a grocery 
clerk or something like that. And I was 
content to do that. 

“But the Army taught me that I did not 
have to serve the Anglo. It made me realize 
I could take my place beside him. So when 
my hitch was up, I wasn’t going to return 
to Texas, The air smelled different when I 
hit the Texas line. It was stifling.” 

When. his father-in-law, Leon Gonzalez, a 
successful Refugio County farmer, insisted 
that Max return home, Max told him, “No. 
I don't want to sound ungrateful. Lots of 
people have been good to me back home, but 
I want to live and work where I'm known as 
Max Lopez, an American citizen, not Max the 
Mexican. I want freedom and choice—to eat 
in public where I want to eat, and all the 
rest. I want it for my kids.” 

But the father-in-law prevailed, and Max 
came home to work on a pipeline gang for 
50 cents an hour. 

Then Pedro Moya hired him at $25 a week 
to manage a little grocery and cantina. The 
Tuttles hired Max away from Moya (at 85 a 
week more) and put him behind their meat- 
counter. Roy Carpenter, another grocer in 

: town, offered $35 and Max went with him. 

“All the time,” Max recalled, “I was mak- 
ing friends trying to improve myself.” 

Carpenter recognized Max's potential and 

offered to help him get a position with 
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the Odom Lumber Co., where he could earn 
more. 

Max started with Odom as a truckdriver 
and yardman, worked himself up to book- 
keeper and then manager. In 1958, he and 
a silent partner bought the company. 

And all the time, Max was politicking. He 
ran for the school board in 1953 and was 
elected. He is still on the board—the first 
trustee of Mexican descent in the town’s his- 
tory. And because of Max's influence, the 
Woodsboro schools were among the first to 
integrate in Texas. It was done with grace. 
Max and Joe Espinoza started a G.I. Forum 
chapter in Refugio County, campaigned hard 
among the Mexican settlements of three 
counties for Kennedy and Johnson. 

MANY CHANGES IN THE TOWN 


The town just is not the same since Maxi- 
amo Lopez first rode through it 45 years ago. 
A Tejano can eat in any cafe in the county 
and you seldom hear the word “greaser" any- 
mote. Dave Quintero, a merchant of Mexi- 
can descent, is on the city council. He and 
Max are big shots in the Lions Club. Gil- 
bert “Poor Mexican" Elizando, who likes to 
drink beer and play dominoes in Sanchez's 
catina, is respected for his ability to deliver 
votes in “Mexican” town. 

There are still some hangovers from the 
old days. Alfonso Lopez, who became a cu- 
randero to hex Poor Mexican (after Gilbert 
bested him in a beer joint brawl) but found 
it was more profitable to “heal,” is giving 
Dr. Koontz some competition. Some Anglos 
privately complained when the county swim- 
ming pool in Refugio was opened to Tejanos, 
and you will still see segregated seating at 
some school proms. But the barriers are 
falling. 

One night in 1960, Max’s daughter, Ann, 
telephoned home in tears to ask him to come 
after her. She was attending a party with 
her Anglo classmates. They had been play- 
ing a game which had the boys taking the 
girls on walks outside the house. The boys 
had asked every girl except Ann to walk with 
them. Ann will never forget the humili- 
ation of that night. On the other hand, 
Max will never forget the telephone call from 
Elmer Norris, the local barber, in 1961. 

“Max,” Elmer drawled into the mouth- 
piece, “next time you need a haircut, don’t 
drive all the way to Refugio. Come on over 
to see me.” 

“Elmer, do you realize what you're doing?” 
Max asked in astonishment. 

“Yep,” Elmer said. 

A few days later Max Lopez sat down in 
Elmer Norris“ barber chair and the town 
talked. Elmer lost. some customers to other 
barbers, but not many. There is another 
barber across the street now, but Elmer's do- 
ing all right. 


Mass Meeting in New York on Behalf 
of Lithuania—November 13, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several years the Presidents issued 
proclamations designating a certain 
period as Captive Nations Week for the 
purpose of calling to the attention of the 
American people the conditions of mil- 
lions of persons behind the Iron Curtain. 
The Presidents urged them to give re- 
newed devotion to the just aspirations 
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of all people for national. independence 
and human liberty. 

Lithuania, a Baltic State, is among 
those nations that are captives. On 
April 27, 1965, I introduced in the House 
of Representatives House Concurrent 
Resolution 399 to express the sense of 
the Congress that the President should 
instruct the U.S. mission to the United 
Nations to bring the Baltic States ques- 
tion before that body with a view to ob- 
taining the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Lithuania and the other Baltic 
States; the return of exiles from these 
nations from slave-labor camps in the 
Soviet Union; and the conduct of free 
elections in these nations. 

In recognition of the right of a free 
people to national self-determination, 
the U.S. Government has firmly and con- 
sistently stood by its declared policy of 
nonrecognition of the forcible incorpora- 
tion of the Baltic States into the Soviet 
Union. 

Lithuania is still fighting for her very 
existence. In order to better focus atten- 
tion to the serious plight of the brave 
Lithuanian people, a mass meeting will 
be held in Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, on Saturday, November 13, 
1965, at noon. All liberty-loving people 
are urged to attend. 

I ask unanimous consent that notice 
of this meeting entitled “An Appeal to 
Lithuanians, Their Descendants and 
Friends of Lithuania,” be published in 
the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
It is as follows: 

AN APPEAL TO LITHUANIANS, THEIR DESCEND- 
ANTS AND FRIENDS OF LITHUANIA 

As Lithuanians, their descendents or 
friends of Lithuania, we need no reminder 
of the present situation of that nation. Her 
oppression is recorded by recent history— 
her people have suffered under the rule of 
Soviet colonialism for the past 25 years. 
Time, unfortuantely, is working against her. 
Unless we organize now, in a dynamic mass 
demonstration in her behalf, scientific meth- 
ods employed by the Soviets will liquidate 
the Lithuanian character and Lithuania will 
disappear from the face of this earth. All 
too fresh in our memory, is the fate of 
other ethnic groups within the Soviet em- 
pire that have been liberated. 

Events of the past year indicate that the 
time is ripe now for a mass demonstration. 
Is there a better way to protest Lithuania's 
25th year of subjugation by the Sovicts, than 
to hold this mass meeting of some 20,000 
persons? Is there a more positive and ef- 
fective way to tell the world that we are 
united for her freedom? Is there a better 
way to show that we will work and sacri- 
fice with this firm purpose in mind. 

Belleving this to be an affirmative ap- 
proach in securing freedom for Lithuania, 
& committee to organize this mass demon- 
stration was formed. This committee con- 
sists of the leaders and members of all the 
Lithuanian organizations throughout the 
free world. 

The mass meeting will be beld in Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York, N.Y., on 
Saturday, November 13, 1965, beginning at 
noon. The specific purpose of the demon- 
stration will be to protest the 25th anni- 
versary of Lithuania's loss of independence. 
The theme of the rally will be an appeal to 
the conscience of the member states of the 
United Nations, to the General Assembly and 


the Committee of 24 to take up the matter 


of Lithuania's subjugation. Representatives 
of the various missions to the UN. will be 
invited as well as church leaders, union rep- 
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resentatives, various veterans’ groups, and 
State and Federal Government leaders. 

A full page advertisement in the Sunday 
New York Times, signed by members of the 
above groups, will appear in conjunction 
with the demonstration. The advertisement 
will present Lithuania's plight in a factual 
and concise manner. A memorandum 
would be presented to the members of the 
“Committee of 24" Investigating colonialism. 

These are but a few of the reasons for this 
mass-rally. By this means, and others con- 
templated, it is conceivable that we can com- 
pel the United Nations to take positive ac- 
tion in Lithuania’s behalf. Only through 
this show of purpose, can the general public 
stir the members of the United Nations into 
desired action. 

As Lithuanians, or friends of Lithuania, 
each of us has an interest in this movement. 
The issue is freedom, we cannot take any 
other course. It is our obligation to support, 
actively participate, aid in the financing, and 
bring the project to fruition. 

Others will not carry the banner for Lithu- 
ania’s independence unless we demonstrate 
clearly that we want it, that we will fight 
for it, that we will sacrifice for it. 

Success depends on your support and par- 
ticipation. Inquiries and financial contri- 
butions should be forwarded to: Committee 
To Restore Lithuania’s Independence, 29 
West 57th Street, 10th floor, New York, N. V., 
10019, telephone code 212 752-0099. 

COMMITTEE To RESTORE LITHUANIA'S 
INDEPENDENCE. 


Report on Ist Session, 89th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ist session of the 89th Congress is nearly 
at an end and I intend at this time to 
summarize the important legislative ac- 
complishments that Congress has made 
in the last 10 months. 

Naturally, I cannot include every bill 
enacted into law this year, but I do want 
to take note of the legislation now on 
the statute books that is important na- 
tionally and to the people of the Fourth 
Congressional District of Iowa. 

Some bills have passed either the 
House or the Senate, but not both, and 
May receive final approval next year. 
However, I am including in this summary 
Only the legislation that passed both 
Houses and was signed into law by the 
President. 

This has been one of the most produc- 
tive sessions of Congress in history, al- 
though many of the proposals enacted 
into law this year have been pending 
for rm years. 

A summary of congressional activities 
this year should be of interest to all 
citizens, and I plan to reprint these re- 
Marks at my own expense and mail them 
out to the people of the Fourth District. 

It is important to note that many of 
the laws passed this year, while of long- 
range significance, will not go into effect 
immediately. One of the major tasks of 
Congress next year, and in the years fol- 
lowing, will be to check closely to see that 
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these new laws are carefully and effi- 
ciently administered. 


AGRICULTURAL AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Food and Agriculture Act extends 
the voluntary feed grains program 
through 1969, continues other Govern- 
ment farm programs and provides for a 
cropland adjustment program designed 
to take about 40 million acres out of 
production. The administration origi- 
nally recommended only a 2-year exten- 
sion of the feed grains program, which 
was due to expire this year. However, 
the House Committee on Agriculture, of 
which I was a member, revised the bill 
to provide for a 4-year extension and 
this was approved by Congress as a 
whole. The feed grains program has 
stimulated the Fourth District economy, 
both rural and urban. During the 1964 
crop year, for example, the program 
brought more than $25 million in price 
support payments to the farmers of the 
district and has improved the economy 
of every city and town. 

Congress also passed emergency legis- 
lation to aid some farmers who signed 
up for the 1965 feed grains program. 
After the heavy spring floods in Iowa, I 
introduced a bill providing that farmers 
under the program would not lose price- 
support payments if floods kept them 
from planting their corn in time, and a 
modified version of this bill, the first in- 
troduced in Congress, later became law. 

Congress established a new program 
under the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion to assist rural communities of 5,500 
population or less in constructing sewer 
and water facilities. This law, a modi- 
fied version of legislation I introduced in 
May, provides for Federal grants to cover 
up to 50 percent of the local project 
cost, and also expands the authorization 
for loans by the Farmers Home Admin- 
stration to aid rural areas. 

Congress provided funds to continue 
the food stamp program under the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The program, 
operated in cooperation with regular re- 
tail and whole sale outlets, is designed 
to help low-income families increase 
their food consumption. It was ex- 
panded this year to include Appanoose, 
Lucas and Wayne counties, marking the 
first time any area in Iowa has 
participated. 

EDUCATION 


The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act authorizes a 3-year program 
of Federal aid to local school districts 
to finance special education programs for 
pupils from low-income families. The 
funds will be distributed according to a 
formula taking into account the number 
of low-income pupils within the school 
district. The allocation to the Fourth 
District for the 1965-66 school year totals 
about $2.8 million. 

The Higher Education Act provides fot 
loans and scholarships to college stu- 
dents, grants for construction of class- 
rooms and laboratories, expansion of the 
college work-study program to aid low- 
income students, assistance to college 
libraries for purchasing books and other 
materials and establishes a National 
Teachers Corps to aid local school dis- 
tricts with a high concentration of low- 
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income families. According to prelim- 
nary estimates, Iowa is to receive a total 
of nearly $8.5 million under first-year 
authorizations in the law. The final 
amount, however, will depend on appro- 
priations made later. 

HEALTH AND MEDICAL 


The Social Security Amendments of 
1965 provide for two related health in- 
surance programs for persons 65 or older. 
The basic program, under the social se- 
curity system, offers hospitalization 
benefits to the elderly beginning July 1, 
1966, and benefits for care in hospital- 
related nursing homes effective January 
1, 1967. The supplemental program pro- 
vides for a voluntary health insurance 
plan, effective July 1, 1966, to cover the 
cost of physicians’ fees and other serv- 
ices. Most of the cost of the basic pro- 
gram will be financed by an increase in 
socal security taxes. Those enrolling un- 
der the supplemental plan will pay a $3 
monthly premium, matched by an equal 
contribution from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The same law provides for a 7-percent, 
across-the-board cost-of-living increase 
in social security benefits retroactive to 
January 1, 1965, and also for increased 
payments under Federal-State assist- 
ance programs for the blind, disabled 
and others. 

It is estimated that about 55,000 per- 
sons in the Fourth District will be eligi- 
ble under the basic health insurance pro- 
gram, and that benefit payments will 
total about $3 million from July through 
December 1966, and about $6 million 
during 1967. Benefit payments under 
the voluntary plan are estimated at 
about $1 million for July through De- 
cember 1966, and at about $3 million for 
1967. The increase in scoial security 
benefits, according to currents estimates, 
will bring an additional $5 million to 
the Fourth District in 1966, and an ad- 
ditional $6 million in 1967. 

Congress authorized a 3-year program 
for matching grants for the planning, 
establishment and operation of regional 
medical programs to combat heart dis- 
ease, cancer and stroke, The program 
is designed to link medical schools with 
local hospitals, clinics and physicians to 
provide a more effective flow of infor- 


mation on diagnosis and treatment of 


these diseases, which cause more than 
70 percent of the deaths annually in the 
United States. 

Congress extended for 5 years the Com- 
munity Health Services Act, which au- 
thorizes grants to States and local com- 
munities for mass immunization pro- 
grams against polio, diphtheria, whoop- 
ing cough, tetanus and measles. 

The Drug Abuse Control Act prohibits 
the illegitimate sale and distribution of 
depressant and stimulant drugs, which 
can be harmful to health, and fixes strict 
penalties for offenses involving persons 
under 21. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

The Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act authorizes a program for 
grants, loans, and technical assistance to 
areas with chronic unemployment and 
economic growth problems. This pro- 
gram expands the Area Redevelopment 
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Act, under which Appanoose and Monroe 
Counties were eligible for assistance, by 
adding provisions for regional economic 
development and aid for construction 
of public works facilities. Overall plan- 
ning for the new program was put un- 
der a newly created Economic Develop- 
ment Administration. 

The Economic Opportunity Amend- 
ments of 1965 authorized expansion of 
the war-on-poverty program. Among 
other things, the new law extends 
through August 20, 1967, the 90-per- 
cent Federal contribution to local com- 
munity action programs. It also directs 
the Office of Economic Opportunity to 
take measures insuring that antipoverty 
funds are equitably distributed between 
rural and urban areas. 

HOUSING AND TRANSPORTATION 


The Housing and Urban Development 
Act expands and extends programs for 
public housing, urban renewal, FHA in- 
sured home loans, construction of college 
housing, as well as authorizing m 
grants for urban water and sewer proj- 
ects. 

This law contains an amendment, 
which I offered on the floor of the House, 
to make the Marina Gateway urban re- 
newal project in Ottumwa eligible for 
noncash grant-in-aid credit for city- 
financed flood control work. This credit 
will offset the local cost of the Marina 
Gateway project and result in a substan- 
tial property tax savings to the people 
in the city of Ottumwa. 

Congress increased from $2.9 to 
$3 billion the amount authorized for the 
Interstate Highway System during fiscal 
year 1967. With this increase, it is hoped 
that the presently planned Interstate 
System can be completed in the next 5 
years. 

Congress authorized a 3-year program 
of research and demonstration projects 
for the development of high-speed, in- 
tercity railroad transportation. 

BUSINESS AND FINANCE 

The Excise Tax Reduction Act cut Fed- 
eral excise taxes by about $4.6 billion an- 
nually through repealing or reducing 
levies on such items as telephone serv- 
ice, automobiles, household appliances, 
and others. Tax cuts on many items 
went into effect on July 1, 1965, and 
there will be a gradual reduction on 
other taxes over the period ending Jan- 
uary 1, 1969. It is estimated that Iowa 
will receive $47 million in excise tax re- 
ductions in 1966. 

The State Technical Services Act es- 
tablishes a new 3-year program of 
matching grants to the States for as- 
sistance in programs to provide local 
business and industry with the latest 
scientific and technological information. 
The law is aimed at giving businessmen 
assistance in the same fashion as the 
Agriculture Extension Service aids the 
farmer. 

The Coinage Act eliminates silver from 
dimes and quarters and cuts the amount 
of silver in half dollars to 40 percent. 
This law was needed to free more silver 
for industrial uses and to permit expan- 
sion of the coin supply. 

Congress repealed the requirement 
that 25 percent in gold reserves be held 
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against deposits in the Federal Reserve 
System in order to free more gold for 
the United States to meet its foreign 
claims on the dollar, part of the balance- 
of-payments problem, The law does not 
affect gold reserves held against Federal 
Reserve notes, the major form of U.S. 
currency. 

Congress increased by $120 million the 
amount the Small Business Administra- 
tion may lend to small business invest- 
ment corporations and to State and local 
development firms. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Voting Rights Act was passed to 
enforce the 15th amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which declares that the right 
to vote shall not be abridged on account 
of race. The new law prohibits restric- 
tive regulations on voting, and author- 
ized the use of Federal examiners in 
areas where there is evidence of discrim- 
ination against qualified voters. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Congress extended for 3 years the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
the research arm of the Government in 
searching for new methods to promote 
peace, and authorized $30 million an- 
nually to finance its operations. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act 
abolishes the national origins quota sys- 
tem, as of July 1, 1968, and establishes a 
new policy under which persons are ad- 
mitted to the United States on the basis 
of their skills and professional abilities. 
It fixes an annual ceiling of 170,000 im- 
migrants from outside the Western 
Hemisphere and an annual limit of 120,- 
000 on immigration from Western Hemi- 
sphere countries. 

The Foreign Assistance Act extends 
for 1 year the U.S. program for foreign 
economic and military aid. Included is 
a provision terminating aid to any na- 
tion failing to take preventive action 
against destruction of American prop- 
erty. 

Congress authorized $115 million to 
finance operations of the Peace Corps 
during the 1966 fiscal year. This law 
will expand the program so that about 
15,000 Peace Corps volunteers will be 
serving abroad next year. 


GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION 


Congress authorized a new cabinet- 
level Department of Housing and Urban 
Development to deal more effectively 
with problems affecting urban and sub- 
urban areas. It is the 11th Cabinet post 
created and the first since the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
was eStablished during the Eisenhower 
administration. 

Congress approved and sent to the 
States for ratification a constitutional 
amendment on Presidential disability 
and continuity. It fixes procedures for 
the Vice President to serve as Acting 
President if the President cannot per- 
form his duties, and for the filling of the 
office of Vice President if it falls vacant. 

In the area of congressional reform, 
the House of Representatives adopted 
rule changes in January to facilitate 
consideration of legislation that other- 
wise might have remained buried in 
the Rules Committee. A joint House- 
Senate Committee was also formed to 
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make the first comprehensive study in 
20 years on methods to streamline and 
improve the work of Congress. 

Congress created an Administration 
on Aging as a coordinating center for 
information and service to State and 
local governments concerned with the 
problems of the elderly. 

Congress made it a Federal crime to 
assassinate, kidnap, or assault the Pres- 
ident, President-elect, Vice President, 
Vice-President-elect and other officers 
in line of succession. Formerly, these 
ee were punishable only under State 
aw. 

LABOR 

Congress extended for 3 years pro- 
grams under the Manpower Training 
and Development Act, designed to pro- 
vide the unemployed and underemployed 
with the skills needed for obtaining 
work in a more complex and automated 
economy. 

Congress amended the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act by eliminating a provision 
that reduced annuities of spouses of re- 
tired employees eligible for social se- 
curity benefits. 

Congress amended the Landrum-Grif- 
fin Act by providing that a bond fully 
protecting union funds against loss due 
to fraud or dishonesty is sufficient, thus 
eliminating a requirement for excessive 
coverage that was causing unnecessary 
premium payments. 

Congress approved a 3.6-percent pay 
raise for Federal employecs, designed to 
bring Government salaries more in line 
with those paid by private business and 
industry. The House rejected a pro- 
posed pay boost for Congressmen. 

CONSERVATION 

The Water Quality Control Act 
strengthens the program to check pol- 
lution of streams and rivers and sets 
procedures for establishing uniform na- 
tional standards on regulating water 
pollution. It also expands the Federal 
Program for assistance to local commu- 
nities in constructing sewage treatment 
plants. 

Congress authorized a 4-year program 
to control air pollution caused by gaso- 
line- and diesel-powered vehicles, and 
also authorized a research program for 
the disposal of solid wastes discarded by 
individuals and manufacturers. 

The Federal Water Project Recreation 
Act fixes uniform policies for utilization 
of recreational facilities and fish and 
wildlife benefits at multi-purpose reser- 
voirs. 

Congress established a Federal Water 
Resources Council and a River Basin 
Commission to coordinate planninz for 
maximum use of water resources and to 
assist States in such planning. 

Congress authorized establishment of 
the Herbert Hoover National Historical 
Site at West Branch, Iowa, the birth- 
place of the 31st President. 

4 NATIONAL, DEFENSE 

Congress appropriated about $49 bil- 
lion this session for defense purposes, 
but a Defense Department cost-reduc- 
tion program, base closings, and other 
economy moves have kept the overall 
cost for defense about the same. 

Congress appropriated an additional 
$700 million for the 1965 fiscal year for 
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efforts against Communist aggression in 
Vietnam. 

Congress approved a pay raise, averag- 
ing about 10.4 percent, for officers and 
enlisted men in the Armed Forces, and 
also provided for low-cost life insurance 
for servicemen on active duty. 

Congress approved an increase in vet- 
erans’ disability compensation to reflect 
the rise in living costs. 

PUBLIC WORKS 

Congress made public works appropri- 
ations and authorizations for several 
projects affecting the Fourth District. 

A $15 million appropriation was made 
to continue work on the Red Rock Dam 
and Reservoir, now under construction 
on the Des Moines River between Knox- 
ville and Pella. This project, which in- 
cludes an 8,900-acre reservoir, is planned 
for completion in 1969. 

A $6 million appropriation, the largest 
to date, was made for initial construc- 
tion work on the Rathbun, Dam and 
Reservoir, being built north of Center- 
ville on the Chariton River. The 11,000- 
acre reservoir, which will cover portions 
of Appanoose, Lucas, Monroe, and Wayne 
Counties, will provide extensive recrea- 
tional facilities and serve as an economic 
Stimulus to south-central Iowa. 

Congress authorized construction of a 
$3.1 million flood control project at Mar- 
shalltown to control high waters on the 
Iowa River and Linn Creek and also ap- 
Propriated $50,000 for planning work on 
the project. 

Congress also authorized construction 
of the $12.9 million Skunk River Dam 
and Reservoir north of Ames. This proj- 
ect will control flooding in the Skunk 
River Valley, which includes portions of 
Jasper, Marion, Mahaska, and Keokuk 
Counties. 

A $40,000 appropriation was made for 
& comprehensive flood control survey in 
the Iowa and Cedar River Basins. Part 
of these funds will be used to study the 
Possibility of flood prevention on the 
Cedar River near Vinton, 

FEDERAL BUDGET 

As always happens, Congress spent 
much of its time this session carefully 
Scrutinizing appropriation requests sub- 
mitted by the administration. 

In some cases, where a genuine need 
was evident, Congress appropriated funds 
Over and above the administration rec- 
ommendation. On other items, Congress 
rejected or scaled down administration 
requests. 

The funds appropriated by Congress 
are the maximum amount that can be 
Spent. However, because of economy ef- 
forts within the Government and for a 
Variety of other reasons, the expenditures 
actually made run below the funds ap- 
Propriated by Congress. 

This session, Congress appropriated 
about $1.5 billion less than requested by 
the administration. Excluding last-min- 
ute requests and appropriations, the 
Overall status on appropriations at the 
Close of the session is as follows: 


Total administration re- 
muerte. cose $103, 083, 378, 055 
Total appropriated by 
G 101, 522, 219, 794 
Total reduction by Con- 


1,561, 158, 261 


The following table gives a detailed 
down on these figures: 
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Appropriation bills, 89th Cong.,-1at sess. 

Title Amount as Amoun Amount 

passed (House) | passed (Senate) enacted 
Agriculture, 1965 Supplemental $1, 742, 200, 000 $1, 600, 000, 000 $1, 600, 000, 000 $1, 600, 000, 000 
District of Columbia 389, 346, 800 356,300, 500 364, 350, 347 300, 228, 500 
T 1, 270, 129, 500 200, 090, 300 1, 246, 752, 770 1, 212, 739, 070 
T — — 1, 219, 400, 000 1. 272, 252, 000 1. 304, 014, 000 1, 291, 239, 000 
enn S 5, 383, 000, 000 5, 313. 400, 000 5, 340, 850, 000 §, 324, 400, 000 
Executive Office of l’resident 15, 805, 000 15, 752, 000 15, 805, 000 15, 805, 000 
Independent agencies... 3, 000, 000 3. 000, 000 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
2d supplemental, 1565 2, 226, 456, 933 2, 118, 033, 083 2, 257, 869, 415 2, 227, 563, 977 
Defense supplenseutal, 1965.. 700, 000, 000 700, 000, 000 700, 000, 000 700, 000, 000 
SOR Pn ree see ates 588, 144, 000 537, 400, 000 557, 607, 500 547, 007, 000 
Related agencies 36, 867, 000 38, 825, 000 36, 825, 000 36, 825, 000 
Health, Education, Welfare. 7, 652, 014, 000 7, 323, 020, 000 7. 411, 940, 000 7, 410, 170, 000 
Indopendent offices. -....-— 14, 566, 023, 000 14, 109, 908, 000 14, 253, 364, 000 14, 246, 167, 800 
Agriculture? <- 5, 815, 134, 000 5, 717, 832, 000 6, 711, 908, 00 3.6, 210, 000, 000 
ae 404, 210, 000 388, 202, 000 300, 125, 000 389, 602, 000 
USIA 173, 249, 100 171, 871, 000 171, 617, 000 171, 617, 000 
Justice... 373, 834, 000 370, 819, 000 370, 919, 000 370, 860, 000 
Judiciar -..- 76, 616, 500 81. 111, 900 X0, O83, 900 KO, 693, G00 
Commerce 937, 030, 000 889, 522, 000 851, 122, 900 856, 851, 250 
Related ugencies 191, 547, 000 184, 164, 000 187, 734, 000 184, 814, 000 
Legislative 204, 872, 222 150, 589, 107 190, 840, 167 189, 993, 207 
Delens e 46, 945, 844, 000 46, 853, 244, 000 46, 877, 063, 000 46, 887, 163, 000 
Public works 2. 4, 373, 805, 000 4, 241, 636, 500 4, 327, 589, 000 4, 202, 888, 500 
Military construetloenn 2,049, 000, 000 1, 755, 495, 000 „759. 504. 1, 756, 635, 000 
Labor—H EW supplemental, 1966 7... . 1,223, 181, 500 1, 407, 181, 500 1, 223, 181, 500 
ä | Ee eR Ea | 4, 001, 453, 000 3, 857, 188, 000 3, 932, 188, 000 
CCC 100, 650, 161,890 | 102, 275, 864, 299 101, 522, 219, 704 


1 Does not include panenka eee for debt service, tax refunds, trust fund payments, etc, 
2 Estimated and includes se undred million dollars for CCC that will not be spent this year. 
Includes credit agencies and corporations (Rural Electrification Administration, Farmers Home Administration, 
Commodity Credit Corporation, eto.) and special functions and programs, such as school lunches, foreign assistance, 


te. 
5 Includes Small Business Administration, Civil Rights Commission, Maritime Commission, Foreign Claims 


Settlement Commission, Tariff Commission, and U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
+ Includes funds for Architect of the Capitol, Library of Congress, Government Printing Ses e Gardens, 


joint committees, in addition to the House of Representatives. Appropriations for the Senate 
è Includes funds for Atomic Energy Commission, Army Engineers’ projects for navi; 

flood control, Tennessee Valley Authority, Bureau of Reclamation and power agencies 

Panama Canal, St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, aud Delaware River 


r! im) ~_ ents ea 
n partmen 
n Commission d 


7 Includes funds to finance elementary and secondary school prograuis, medical centers for heart disease, cancer 


and stroke, and manpower development prograr 


* ors not include 


. 
minute supplementals for the newly passed education and other bills. 


Will All of the Aged Get Medical Care 
Benefits? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Public Law 89-97, which pro- 
vides hospital insurance and other medi- 
cal services for our elder citizens, be- 
came law on July 30, 1965, or more than 
2% months ago. I am shocked and 
amazed to find that, during that time, 
practically no effort has been made to 
determine whether the services provided 
for under the hospitalization insurance 
program will, in fact, be available to the 
aged. 

The House will recall that while Public 
Law 89-97 provides for up to 90 days of 
hospitalization, it also provides for 100 
days of extended care in an expert nurs- 
ing home, and for posthospital home 
health services of up to 100 visits by 
visiting nurses, physical therapists, and 
other health workers. This was supple- 
mented under the voluntary health in- 
surance programs to cover not only 
physicians’ and surgeons’ services, but 
other medical and health services not 
related to hospitalization. 

In other words, Congress fully pro- 
vided for the medical needs of the aged. 
Provision was made for hospital care, 
doctors’ and surgeons’ bills, outpatient 
care in a clinic or a hospital, and a wide 
variety of diagnostic and therapeutic 


services. The aged were told that all 
that need be done to obtain this com- 
plete package of medical care, in addi- 
tion to automatic coverage under the 
hospital insurance program, was to sign 
up for the voluntary insurance program 
and pay $3 a month. 

Shortly after passage of the law, the 
Wisconsin State Commission on Aging 
took an inventory to determine which 
services provided for under Public Law 
89-97 would be available to older persons 
in the State of Wisconsin. The com- 
mission found that for many of our elder 
citizens in Wisconsin, the services pro- 
vided under the program do not exist. 
There simply were no agencies, facilities, 
or personnel in many counties offering 
such services. I include a copy of this 
very revealing survey as part of my 
remarks. 

While I recognize that every medical 
service might not be available conveni- 
ently to everyone in my State, I was 
surprised at the extent to which many of 
the services would not be available at all 
because there were no facilities or quali- 
fied personnel out where the old people 
are. I am certain that Wisconsin is not 
unique in this respect. The same must 
be true in most, if not all, of the other 
States. 

Post-hospital extended care is of no 
benefit to a person who resides in an area 
where there is no extended-care facility. 

Provision for home health visits is no 
help to an elderly person who resides in 
an area where there is no agency per- 
forming this service. 

The aged have been told that the Fed- 
eral Government will pay for certain 
medical services, but it is up to the in- 
dividual to go out and find those services 
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if available—and they are not available. 
It thus becomes a cruel hoax when the 
Congress passes a bill to cover the costs 
of a service for the aged which the aged 
cannot in fact purchase because it is not 
available. 

On receiving the report of the Wiscon- 
sin survey I contacted the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to find 
what steps were being taken in order to 
assist local agencies in preparing for the 
onslaught of the aged who will be en- 
titled to medical care. I discovered that 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare apparently had nothing to 
offer. No attempt had been made to 
gather together the information with re- 
spect to the various forms of Federal 
assistance which might be available in 
setting up the type of services which were 
provided for in the program. Without 
some research, the Department was not 
in a position to supply me with a list of 
the Federal programs which might be 
available such as the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram for financing hospital and extended 
care facilities, the FHA-insured mort- 
gage program for an extended care fa- 
cility, programs for training qualified 
personnel, and the like. I include as 
part of my remarks a letter I have writ- 
ten to Mr. Wilbur I. Cohen, Assistant 
Secretary of HEW, urging action and 
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leadership by HEW to assist States, local 
governments, and private enterprise to 
remedy this deficiency. 

I would urge the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare not to 
waste any more time. For the imme- 
diate future, a concentration of effort 
should be directed toward the develop- 
ment through local agencies and at the 
local level of the facilities and services 
which the Congress and the administra- 
tion have promised our elder citizens in 
the medicare bill. 

WISCONSIN STATE COMMISSION ON AGING, 
Madison, Wis., September 28, 1965. 

Representative JoHN W. BYRNES, 

8th District, House of Representative, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BYRNES: Enclosed is 
our recent report dealing with the availa- 
bility of medical services to be provided 
under the recently passed medicare program. 

You will note the introduction empha- 
sizes that lack of definition at this point 
makes an exact estimate of available serv- 
ices impossible; however, indications are that 
in large areas of Wisconsin, many older per- 
sons will not be able to secure some of the 
medicare services unless immediate action 
can be instituted to develop the now non- 
existent or skeleton services in those areas. 

If we can be of any further assistance to 
you in this matter, please let us know, 

Sincerely, 
JAMES F. MCMICHAEL, 
Executive Director. 
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Strate COMMISSION ON AGING, 
Cartro, BUILDING, 
Madison, Wis., September 14, 1965. 
AVAILABILITY OF HEALTH SERVICES AS PRO- 
VIDED UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1965—INTRODUCTION 


Passage of the 1965 social security amend- 
ments have constituted one of the major 
areas of interest in the field of aging for 
the past several years. Passage of this act, 
commonly known as medicare, has been sig- 
naled as a great achievement in the provi- 
sion of health services for older people in 
the United States. 

Basically the act provides a funding mech- 
anism to purchase health services, which, to 
be effective, would require that the services 
as provided for under the act are ayailable 
to be purchased. We know this is not the 
case for many older persons in Wisconsin 
and therefore have examined the availability 
of services specified in the act. 

The following analysis of these services by 
counties shows, to the best of our available 
information, the extent of these services. 
Many factors can change the accuracy of 
these figures. For instance, Federal stand- 
ards will probably use different definitions 
than those assumed to be meaningful for the 
purposes of this report. However, regard- 
less of definitions or any other factors, the 
report does indicate gaps in services as far as 
many older people in Wisconsin are con- 
cerned. For these people, some of the sery- 
ices provided by medicare will simply not be 
available. In these areas, action must be 
taken to provide such services to assure full 
benefits under the law. 


Availability of health services as provided under the social security amendments of 1965 
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Availability of health services as provided under the social security amendments of 1965—Continued 
a) (10) an 

Population Extended- 

65 or 664+ care beds | M-D,’s 
3,350 4 70 22 
4,050 rA eae Ti T—ꝛ—ꝛ— xx... ̃ xx ̃ ̃ 7 Ea E EEEE Sete 25 
2.000 1 75 5 
14,400 6 275 125 
2.200 1 6 11 

12, 100 4 109 110 
1.800 1 75 6 
3, 500 4 98 20 
4,750 4 135 23 
1.400 rr r . eae ie! 7 
3.950 2 20 14 
10, 400 3 293 72 
2.050 1 13 5 
3.350 1 50 15 
3.400 2 114 17 
1, 200 1 20 7 
6, 950 I 193 41 
1.400 2 43 6 
4, 800 2 60 9 
13,750 4 260 110 
5, 450 3 57 2 
2.100 r r |S a oe | ER a ASS Oia 9 
11, 700 2 ii 9g 
5, 850 2 165 66 

— 40.850 179 3, 990 


DEFINITIONS 


1. Population statistics: Number of per- 
sons 65 and over per county, in Wisconsin, 
1963. 

2. Hospitals and hospital beds registered by 
the American Hospital Association. 

3. Out-patient clinics: Organized out-pa- 
tient clinics offering diversified services, 

4. Home nursing care: That care given to 
& patient after discharge from hospital to 
his home, under supervision of a physician 
and an agency with trained staff; i.e., reg- 
istered nurses, trained practical nurses, or 
home aids to provide this service. In some 
instances this service is conducted by the 
Public health nurse; usually this is a pro- 
gram purchased through the visiting nurse 
Service. 

5 and 6. Physical and occupational thera- 
Pists include those employed by long-term 
Care facilities, special clinics, and outpatient 
departments, especially those offering reha- 
bilitation services. 

7. Speech therapists: Found in clinics and 
under rehabilitation service units: not 
known whether these are registered as both 
Speech and hearing therapists except as 
shown. 

8. Medical-social workers: All agencies of- 
fering services to the aged employing medi- 
Cal-social workers have been included; Le., 
Hospitals, guidance centers, welfare depart- 
ments, family service, Catholic apostate, Sal- 
vatlon Army, rehabilitation centers, curative 
Workshops, county health centers, outpatient 
departments, clinics, mental health centers. 

9. Health aid: An individual trained by an 
agency or institution to perform specific 
Guties within her capabilities under both 
agency and physician supervision; this en- 

simple nursing procedures such as mak- 
ing a bed without moving patient from bed, 
household duties covering shopping, cooking, 
assisting patient in ambulation, some record- 
keeping, reporting, etc. 

10. Extended care facilities: All multistore 
facilities designed, constructed, or converted 
for long-term purposes that comply substan- 
tinlly with appendix A, title VI of the Public 

enlth Service Act, as amended, and the 
Wisconsin Administrative Codes. In gen- 
eral, buildings falling within this category 
Must be of fire-resistive construction. 
Single-story facilities same as above except 
may be of ordinary or frame construction; 

ever, hazardous areas must be enclosed 
with at least 3-hour fire-resistive construc- 


11. Physicians: All those in Wisconsin in 
1960 listed by place of residence. 


Ocroper 21, 1965. 

Mr. WILBUR J, COHEN, 

Assistant Secretary, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dran WI. non: Following up my telephone 
conversation with you, I am enclosing a copy 
of a recent report by the State Commissioner 
on Aging for the State of Wisconsin, with 
respect to the availability of medical services 
to be provided under Public Law 89-97. 

As you will note from this report, many 
of the services provided for in the medical 
programs for the aged are not available 
throughout the State of Wisconsin. Out of 
72 counties in Wisconsin, only Dane County 
and Milwaukee County have facilities and 
personnel to provide all the various types of 
medical services specified in Public Law 89- 
97. In view of the population of those coun- 
ties, the adequacy of those facilities is highly 
doubtful. 

In Public Law 89-97 we provided as an 
alternative to hospital care, for a period of 
post-hospital care in a skilled nursing 
home—an extended care facility—followed 
by home health visits. These services were 
intended to reduce the cost to the Govern- 
ment, where further hospitalization was not 

. and to reduce the burden on the 
elder patient where the period of hospitali- 
zation had been exhausted and some part 
of the cost might otherwise be chargeable 
to the patient. 

The Wisconsin survey shows that there 
are no facilities for extended care in 17 coun- 
ties of Wisconsin. Over half of the counties 
do not have any agency or personnel for 
home health care visits. In these counties, 
therefore, the aged citizen might have to be 
kept in the hospital until fully recovered. 
This places an unreasonable burden both on 
the individual and on the program. Certain- 
ly, this deficiency must also exist in a great 
many other States. 

Upon checking with your department, I 
was shocked to find that practically no effort 
hes been made to inventory the medical 
services that may be available to the aged 
throughout the country, and that no steps 
have been taken to assist local agencies in 
making provisions for such services. It cer- 
tainly would be a crus] hoax. efter the Con- 
gress has provided for the payment of various 
medical services for the aged, if the services 
should not, in fact, be available in a great 


many areas. Many of our aged will find 
that the commitment of the Federal Govern- 
ment to give them medical assistance under 
Public Law 89-97 is an empty promise to pay 
for the cost of a service which the aged can- 
not buy because the service is not available 
to them. 

Under the circumstances, I think that it is 
absolutely imperative that your Department 
undertake immediately to have a survey 
made on a State-by-State basis to determine 
which services may be available, and simul- 
taneously to offer technical assistance to the 
local authorities and groups in meeting any 
deficiency. As the first step, it is suggested 
that you make a study to determine what 
forms of Federal assistance or programs are 
avaliable today in setting up the various 
medical services. For example, it is my un- 
derstanding that hospital and extended care 
facilities may in some cases be financed un- 
der the Hill-Burton Act or that such financ- 
ing may be insured under FHA, There must 
also be Federal programs which could be 
utilized to train some of the personnel that 
will be needed if we are to give the medical 
services that are provided for in Public Law 
89-97. 

I certainly urge that without further delay 
you undertake a crash to assist 
State and local groups in the development 
and expansion of those services for which 
payments will be made under health insur- 
ance for the aged. a 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. BYRNES, 
Congressman, 
Eighth District, Wisconsin. 


Year 1965 Constitution Week Essay 
Winners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October 21, 1965 
Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
as has been my honor in past years I am 
happy to have printed here in the Rec- 
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orp the names of the winners of the 
annual Constitution Week essay contest 
sponsored by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Francis Broward 
chapter of Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

The ladies of the DAR are to be 
highly commended for their efforts to 
help impress on young Americans the 
importance of that great document, the 
American Constitution. To the winners, 
our most sincere. congratulations and 
best wishes for continued success. We 
are sure that their faith in America will 
result in active and worthwhile citizen- 
ship. 

First place winners were: Claudia 
Phillips, Sanders Park Elementary 
School; Joanna Lombard, St. Coleman's 
Junior High School; Nancy Stafford, 
Wilton Manors Elementary School; Ma- 
ria Leach, St. Clements School; Lynda 
Folsom, Fort Lauderdale High School; 
Michael Miciak II. Lake Forest Elemen- 
tary School; Maria Garcia, Madonna 
Academy. 

In the art category, the grand prize 
winners were: Kathy Roberts, Harbor- 
dale Elementary School; Mare Gaspard, 
Our Lady Queen of Martyers and Nad- 
nea Martin, Cardinal Gibbons High 
School. 


The three top essay awards were made 
to the authors of the following three 
essays, which I place at this point in the 
Recorp, with my commendation for high 
achievement: 

My INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION 


(By Nancy Stafford, Grade 6, Wilton Manors 
Elementary School) 

This is a typical Sunday at our house. 
After breakfast we read the newspaper. 
Whether the paper criticized the Govern- 
ment or praised it, the editors do not have to 
worry about being arrested by the police, 
because we have freedom to print whatever is 
true. 

Then we all got into the car and went to 
the church of our choice. On the way, we 
met a neighbor who was going to a different 
church than we do. We are allowed to go to 
the church of our choice because we have 
freedom of religion. 

After church, my family and I went out to 
dinner. While we ate I heard my mother and 
father talk about politics. They were not 
hesitant to discuss this subject because they 
did not worry about being overheard. We 
have freedom of speech. 

Now my father is watching a football game 
on television. He is watching it comfortably 
because he knows that the police cannot 
come into our home without cause. We have 
freedom to live our daily lives without police 
interference. 

This typical Sunday has shown My Indi- 
vidual Freedom Under the Constitution,” 
and I thank God for it. 


— 


My INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION 
(By Maria Leach, Grade 7, St. Clement's 
School) 

The Constitution of the United States 
guarantees every American citizen “life, Hb- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness." Our 
Constitution is long and has many amend- 
ments, but those few words at the beginning 
of our Declaration of Independence endow us 
with the freedoms that Americans enjoy 80 
lightly. Each day we live our lives in a free- 
dom that we take for granted. 

Let's compare one of our days to the day of 
a schoolgirl under communism. In the 
morning, we wake up in a home that our par- 
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ents have selected. In a country run by the 
state, a child wakes up in a house his parents 
were told to live in. We spend our day in a 
school of our own choice, private or public, 
not in a school run by the state, with books 
printed by the state. After school we are 
free to play, attend little theater groups, 
dancing classes or whatever we want, but 
many children in the world have no free time 
for fun. 

Under our Constitution, we watch the tele- 
vision programs we want to watch, read the 
books and papers we want to read, or listen 
to what we want on the radio, with no fear 
of being shot for disobeying the Government. 
We say the things we want to say, when and 
where we want to say them, we go places of 
our own choice for our vacations and we vote 
for the people we want to lead us; they 
aren't just appointed or elected by a few. 
And especially important, we are allowed to 
believe any religion we want and we can 
practice it freely and openly. 

By comparing a few of our freedoms in an 
average day, I know even better how lucky 
we really are. We never really stop and 
think of the many gifts God has given our 
lively country and very few thank Him. 

America is a beautiful place, rich in many, 
many things. We believe our country is 
blessed by God, and surely it ts to be able to 
have the opportunities that this wonderful 
country has received. I am proud to say that 
I am a citizen of the United States of 
America. 


My INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION 
(By Maria Garcia, grade 12, Madonna 
Academy) 

One may try to imagine the reaction of a 
newly arrived immigrant as his gaze rests 
upon the copper image of a woman standing 
amidst the busy traffic in New York Harbor. 
In her hand she bears a torch as if to ium- 
inate the paths of her new children and 
guide them into safe port. On her pedestal 
reads an inscription which is a tribute to the 
ideals upon which this Nation was founded, 
and at the same time, it is a pledge of relief 
for the oppressed of the world. 

Although unable to read or write English, 
this reassuring sight fills the immigrant with 
a sense of security and profound gratitude 
to God. Hopes which at one time seemed 
never to be fulfilled, surge anew, and now, 
perhaps for the first time in his life, the 
immigrant can “breathe free.“ 

To “breathe free“ is a phrase of many 
meanings. It is a longing instilled in every 
human heart. In the sense of spiritual free- 
dom, it denotes the ability to worship God 
according to one’s conscience without perse- 
cution. To love God and to be loved by Him 
in return, is man’s supreme desire. It also 
means that a man Is able to provide for him- 
self and his family and achieve honestly, a 
certain amount of financial security. In this 
way, the family breadwinner effects the tem- 
poral happiness of his wife and children. 
Freedom of mind and opinion gives the in- 
dividual a significant role in choosing his 
form of government and the men who will 
lead it. It allows the citizen to reveal his 
mind—to openly and freely express himself 
through words spoken or written, or to as- 
semble in an orderly manner for the purposes 
of, petition or redress. 

To “breathe free” is a precious gift coming 
not from man but liberally bestowed upon 
man by God himself in creating us. It ts a 
manifestation of God's infinite freedom. 
Many times, unfortunately, its free exercise 
has either been hindered or completely denied 
to people because of tyranny or prejudice. 
However, our Founding Fathers, victims of 
persecution themselves, sat down to the task 
of insuring all future generations of Ameri- 
cans the opportunity to “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” They sealed their 
efforts with the Constitution of the United 
States. 
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Yet to “breathe free” contains another 
facet of great importance. With freedom 
comes responsibility, as we all have an obli- 
gation to keep freedom aliye. This means 
that we must thank God for being so gen- 
erous with our land; that we must carefully 
choose our National, State, and community 
leaders; that we must be honest in all our 
relations with our fellow men, 

Lastly, but certainly not least, we must 
make sure that we are just, compassionate, 
and tolerant of all peoples regardless of race. 
creed, or color, simply, because they are our 
brothers. 

As was stated before, to “breathe free“ is 
a precious gift of God. Like all good gifts, 
its misuse can wreak nothing but havoc and 
misery. Its intended use fulfills the purposes 
for which man was created. 


Congressman Harold R. Collier Reports 
to the People of the 10th District of 
Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extended my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 

The first session of this 89th Congress, 
which ran from early in January through 
October, established new legislative 
records which may never be equalled in 
history. It surpassed the previous record 
for total number of rolleall votes and 
bills passed into law. It set a record 
for the greatest number of rollcalls in 
a single day—on September 13. It estab- 
lished a new record for Federal spending 
in a single session of Congress and for 
the legislative enactment of new domes- 
tic programs. It also established an all- 
time record on the number of bills 
brought to the floor by discharging the 
Rules Committee, which serves as a 
“traffic cop” in the normal process of re- 
porting legislation to the floor with set 
rules of procedure and time allotted for 
debate. 

If the activities of this past Congress 
are to be measured solely in terms of 
quantity of legislation approved, it was 
indeed a fruitful one. In my opinion, 
however, if we are to evaluate this Con- 
gress on the basis of the quality of its 
legislation, its performance was less than 
mediocre. 

Throughout this session I pointed out 
as bills were being rushed through the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
that I felt we were acting in haste and 
would repent at leisure., It is interesting 
to note that Democratic majority leader 
Mike Mansrietp recently stated publicly 
that he thought in future Congresses we 
would be obliged to spend a great deal 
of time amending and correcting many 
of the Federal programs which this Con- 
gress has passed, 

The record-high budget for the current 
fiscal year, which was $98.8 billion, will 
be out of balance by more than $5 bil- 
lion, notwithstanding the fact that tax 
collections have been better than even 
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the most optimistic expectations. But 
many of the programs instituted by the 
Johnson administration and pushed 
through by the Congress are so new that 
it is difficult to see what the ultimate 
costs will be. In fact, in merely project- 
ing some programs as the war on poverty, 
the so-called highway beautification pro- 
gram, Federal aid to education and many 
of the others, it becomes a little frighten- 
ing, particularly since we had put a tax 
cut bill through in 1964 and then re- 
moved or slashed excise taxes just this 
year. 

The U.S. Government today, as the re- 
sult of what has been happening in the 
past few vears, and particularly the last 
10 months, reaches into every home, 
every business, every farm, and virtually 
every neighborhood area. The expan- 
sion of bureaucracy to conduct these 
programs is reflected in a soaring Fed- 
eral payroll. There is hardly an opera- 
tion of any government or community 
which does not have Federal money 
made available for it with the U.S, Gov- 
ernment as the overseer of the use of 
these funds in shaping the policies, 
functions, and even philosophies of 
groups and individuals. Local commu- 
nities and States become subservient be- 
cause they need Federal money and be- 
cause they cannot afford to spend more 
than their tax revenues, whereas the 
whereas the Federal Government rather 
uniquely expends much more than its 
tax revenues and goes into debt farther 
and farther each year. Presently the 
Federal public debt is $320 billion and 
is certain to break through the $324 bil- 
lion ceiling within a matter of a few 
months. 

Sadly, there is apparently no way to 
turn back as long as the party in political 
power can perpetuate itself through the 
public largesse and increased depend- 
ency of everyone and everything upon it. 

Included in the bills passed by this 
Congress are: 

Establishing a new department of 
housing and urban development: Creates 
& new Cabinet post to place the functions 
of housing and urban development un- 
der the direction of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, The bill also provides for estab- 
lishing and operating of a central staff 
for investigation and compliance func- 
tions of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

Medicare and social security: Lim- 
ited medical benefits for both doctor bills 
and in-hospital and nursing home care 
Would be financed both out of the social 
Security fund and, temporarily, general 
revenues; will cost $2.8 billion, starting 
July 1, 1965, and will be increased to $8.3 
billion by the following year. This will 
increase payroll taxes starting January 
1, 1966, with further increases scheduled 
automatically in 1967, 1973, 1976, 1980, 
and 1987, with the base upon which the 
Present tax will be levied to also be in- 
Creased to $5,600 by next January and 
$6,600 by 1971. 

Aid to education: On a formula based 
upon half of the cost of education, multi- 
Plied by the number of children in a 
School district coming from homes with 
incomes of less than $3,000 per annum, 
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Federal aid to education at the primary 
and secondary school levels, finally be- 
came a reality this year. The cost begin- 
ning July 1, 1965, will be $500 million and 
will rise to approximately $1.2 billion 
beginning July 1, 1966. 

Foreign aid: The foreign-aid bill which 
provides U.S. assistance to 70 nations of 
the world was approved at $3,662,077,000. 
It follows pretty much the same lines 
as the aid bills in previous years al- 
though it gives the President the right 
to bar sale of surplus foods to the United 
Arab Republic if he determines it is es- 
sential to the U.S. national interest. 

Debt ceiling increase: With Federal 
spending continuing at a rate in excess 
of Federal income, it became necessary 
for Congress to again raise the national 
debt ceiling by $4 billion, carrying it from 
$324 to $328 billion for the fiscal year 
ending July 1, 1966. 

Repeal of excise tax: A reduction of 
$4.6 billion in excise taxes through re- 
peal of levies on furs, jewelry and other 
luxury items, as well as on radios, TV 
sets, cameras, household appliances, 
musical instruments, records, sporting 
goods, bowling alleys and on general ad- 
missions, effective July 1, 1965, was ef- 
fected through enactment of a bill re- 
ported by the House Ways and Means 
Committee. It also provides for cuts of 
the 10 percent tax on automobiles grad- 
ually to 1 percent and eliminates com- 
munications tax effective January 1, 
1969. 

Economic opportunities amendments 
of 1965: Better known as the antipoverty 
program, this legislation authorizes $1.8 
billion for fiscal 1966 which will cover a 
multitude of programs ranging from 
preschool training to Job Corps and 
youth opportunities projects. 

Voting rights bill: This legislation to 
effectuate and enforce the 15th amend- 
ment of the Constitution authorizes the 
appointment of Federal voting registrars 
in certain areas where discrimination 
prevails, bars literacy and other tests 
and directs the U.S. courts to invalidate 
poll taxes. 

Appalachia: The Appalachia bill is 
actually a geographical antipoverty bill 
which establishes a regional commission 
to initiate and coordinate public works 
and other programs in the general loca- 
tion of the Appalachian Mountains, It 
authorizes $1,100 million for 1966. 

Silver coinage: This law eliminates 
silver from dimes and quarters and cuts 
proportionately the amount of silver in 
half-dollars from 90 to 40 percent. The 
new hybrid coins are presently being 
minted and will probably be in circula- 
tion by the time this report reaches you. 

Housing and rent subsidy: This bill 
authorizes $7 billion for housing pro- 
grams for 4 years, including FHA, urban 
renewal, housing for the elderly, 60,000 
new units of public housing and $800 
million annually in matching grants to 
communities for water and sewer fa- 
cilities. ‘This bill also authorizes the 
Federal Government to subsidize rents 
for families paying rentals in excess of a 
certain percentage of their income, 

Immigration and naturalization: 
Amending the national origin quota sys- 
tems in immigration, the new law pro- 
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vides for admission of immediate rela- 
tives of American citizens and fixes the 
annual limit of 170,000 from all former 
quota countries, 120,000 from the West- 
ern Hemisphere, giving preference to 
persons with skills and professional abil- 
ities. 

Farm subsidy program: The new agri- 
cultural bill will provide for an increase 
in wheat subsidies of 15-cent a bushel 
although it will lower the support on 
next year's cotton crop from 30 cents to 
21 cents a pound. The catch is that the 
Federal Government will make payments 
to growers who agree to limit produc- 
tion. The cost of the bill is about $4 
billion, which is approximately the an- 
nual price tag on the messy farm surplus 
situation that has existed for the past 
several years. 

Highway beautification: Legislation 
designed to beautify the Nation's inter- 
state and primary highways passed after 
long hassles in both the House of Rep- 
resentatives and Senate. As a billboard 
and junkyard control program, it will 
affect 266,000 miles of highways in the 
country. It provides for the Federal 
Government to pay losses to the billboard 
and junkyard people. No one has the 
least idea what the program will cost 
and there is just no way of figuring it 
out. The bill also permits the Secretary 
of Commerce to veto, if he cl.ooses, State 
or local moves to rezone for industry and 
commerce along highways not now zoned 
in that manner. 

College aid: The Federal college aid 
bill provides for $670 million the first 
year and will cover everything from 
loans and grants to students to a wide 
variety of funds for institutions of high- 
er learning. 

Since it is impossible in this report 
to go into detail on these major items of 
legislation, the constituents wishing 
copies of the public laws need only 
write my office either in Washington or 
in the district. 


PERSONAL REPORT 


During the 1965 session more than 600 
residents of the 10th District visited my 
office in Washington. My staff arranges 
tours of the White House for our visitors, 
provides gallery passes for both the 
House and Senate, and schedules tours 
of many other places of historical inter- 
est in the Nation's Capital. 

Early in this session of Congress, I 
took a public opinion poll in my district 
to determine how the majority of my 
constituents felt about many issues of 
current importance. 

During this Ist session of the 89th 
Congress, I have introduced 33 public 
bills, as follows: 

H.R. 2183, a bill to provide for the 
rights of persons to be represented by 
attorneys in matters before Federal 
agencies. 

H.R. 10495, a bill authorizing a sur- 
vey of the DesPlaines River, in the in- 
terest of fiood control and allied pur- 


poses. 
H.R. 10945, Human Investment Act. 
H.R. 4146, a bill to amend title I of 
the Social Security Act; amends benefits 
for a person forced to retire at 60 years. 
H. Res. 194, a resolution prohibiting 
the closing of Veterans’ Administration 
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hospitals until the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee determines whether such pro- 
posed closings are in the best interests of 
this Nation. 

H.R. 4619, a bill to increase benefits 
under social security, to provide child’s 
insurance benefits beyond age 18 while 
in school, to provide widow's benefits at 
age 60, and so forth. 

H.R. 4150, a bill to allow deductions 
for expenses incurred by the taxpayer for 
education of a dependent. 

H. Res. 91, a resolution establishing 
@ committee which shall be known as 
the Special Committee on the Captive 
Nations. 

H.R. 6679, a bill to increase the basic 
pay for members of the armed services. 

H.R. 5561, a bill to increase widow’s 
benefits under social security. 

H. J. Res. 165, a resolution proclaiming 
the second Sunday in September Bataan 
Day 


H.R. 2181, a bill making Columbus Day 
a legal holiday. 

H.R. 4145, a bill authorizing sale with- 
out regard to the 6-month waiting 
period of lead disposed of pursuant to 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock- 
piling Act. 

H.R. 2182, a bill amending the Tariff 
Act of 1930 with respect to the rate of 
duty on brooms made of broom corn. 

H. Con. Res. 87, a resolution requesting 
the President to bring up the Baltic 
States question before the United 
Nations. 

H.R. 98, amending the rules of the 
House with regard to appropriations. 

H.R. 6225, a bill for the relief of mili- 
tary personnel whose personal property 
was damaged or lost by fire while stored 
in commissioned warehouse pursuant to 
Government orders. 

H.R. 6692, a bill to repeal the retail 
excise taxes on luggage, handbags, et 
cetera. 

H.R. 7463, a bill to provide continu- 
ation of duty-free reciprocity with Can- 
ada in case of parts for farm equipment. 

H.R. 7838, a bill amending the Tariff 
Act of 1930 to provide that certain co- 
precipitates of major milk proteins shall 
be admitted duty free. 

H.J. Res. 457, a resolution providing 
for equal rights for men and women. 

H.R. 8513, a bill to amend the Anti- 
Dumping Act. 

H.R. 8277, a bill providing Federal 
contributions to State water resources 
projects. 

H.R. 10295, a bill to amend the Trade 

Act. 

H.R. 10710 and H.R. 10711, bills for 
the relief of River Forest for complying 
with Civil Defense Regulations. 

H.R. 4147, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, permitting deduc- 
tion for student spouse, when supported 
by the taxpayer. 

H.R. 4148, a bill to repeal the excise 
tax on communications. 

HR. 4149, a bill to terminate the re- 
tailers excise tax on cosmetics and other 
toilet preparations. 

H.R. 4355, a bill to establish a program 
of voluntary comprehensive health in- 
surance for all persons aged 65 or over. 

H.R. 4477, a bill to insure availability 
of certain critical materials during a war 
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or national emergency by providing a 
reserve of such materials. 

H.R. 4478, a bill to amend the Federal 
Employees Compensation Act to remove 
certain inequities in rates of payment 
to survivors. 

H.R. 4620, a bill to remove the excise 
tax on entertainment equipment. 


Confrontation in Oakland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 19, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, the entire 
Nation is greatly shocked that a very 
small minority has the audacity to dem- 
onstrate against the Federal Govern- 
ment's efforts to defend the free world 
against the threat of Communist aggres- 
sion. Naturally, private citizens must 
be protected in their rights to have free- 
dom of speech but there are certain 
limits as to how far this freedom applies. 

Last weekend, Oakland, Calif., in my 
congressional district, was confronted 
with a situation, which the whole coun- 
try is aware of, with respect to the Viet- 
nam Day Committee. The Oakland 
Tribune, a daily newspaper serving this 
area, carried a front page editorial on 
October 15 which sums up a very reason- 
able and lucid view on the issue of sup- 
porting law and order and due process 
under our Constitution. 

I am pleased to place this editorial in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp because of 
the wise counsel presented in it: 

From the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, Oct. 15. 
1965] 


CONFRONTATION IN OAKLAND 

The issue confronting the people of Oak- 
land and Alameda County needs to be kept 
in proper perspective. 

The issue is: “Do you support law, order 
and due process under our constitutional 
form of government?” 

Intelligent men and reasonable citizens 
may debate whether three Presidents of the 
United States should have made commit- 
ments in Vietnam and elsewhere in the world. 
They may debate the issue pro and con and 
they do every day in public halls, service 
clubs, union meetings, barber shops, and on 
street corners throughout our land. 

But most of them understand that the 
President of the United States is responsible 
for the conduct of our foreign policy, that 
the Nation must speak with one official voice 
in our relationships with foreign govern- 
ments and that reaction to a Communist 
missile buildup in Cuba, a blockade of Ber- 
lin, or an attack upon our forces or installa- 
tions around the world cannot be debated 
for a day, a week, or a month. Of necessity 
someone has to have the power to act and 
under our system that person is the Presi- 
dent. 

Each 4 years we vote on alternative choices 
for that high office: No President could 
carry out a foreign policy for long without 
congressional legislation and appropriations. 
We vote on alternative choices for Congress 
every 2 years. 

Granted there are sincere “peace at any 
price“ pacifists to whom the thought of 
armed conflict is so repugnant that they feel 
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there is no justification for armed action by 
this or any other nation. The Constitu- 
tion protects them in their right to hold and 
express these beliefs. 

There are some, not idealistic pacifists, who 
subscribe to the doctrine better Red than 
dead. These may oppose (as they put it) 
unjust. “capitalistic imperialist wars“ but 
find no such opposition to wars of libera- 
tion from the capitalistic yoke by the Soviet 
or Chinese Communist peoples.” 

If the United States failed to send sup- 
plies or reinforcements to our Armed Forces 
in Vietnam we would suffer a military de- 
feat there. If we pulled out all our forces 
on Communist terms all of Vietnam, all of 
southeast Asia, and probably all of Asia, 
would go Communist before the next presi- 
dential election. 

If the pacifists don’t know this they are 
blind to the facts of life and if the innocent 
dupes don’t know it they have not opened 
their eyes to the threat to a free world of 
freemen posed by aggressive and militant 
communism, 

We need not doubt that the hard-core 
leftists understand this perfectly. These do 
not march for peace; they, in fact, march for 
an American defeat and a Communist vic- 
tory. 

Which brings us to the march scheduled 
for tonight, Under city ordinances in most 
municipalities of the land a parade requires 
a permit. Local authorities have the pri- 
mary responsibility of maintenance of law 
and order. Only if and when it breaks down 
at the local level does the State or the Na- 
tion send in forces to restore order. 

Here in Oakland there is a parade permit 
board. Application for a permit was made 
to this board by the Vietnam Day Committee 
and was denied. Under due process of law 
the committee had a right to appeal the de- 
cision of the permit board to the city council. 
This was done yesterday and the city coun- 
cil, elected by the people of Oakland, upheld 
by a unanimous 9 to 0 vote the action of the 
permit board. 

At this point the Vietnam Day Committec 
had open to it (if they believe the city ordi- 
nances of Berkeley or Oakland are uncon- 
stitutional as some of their spokesmen main- 
tain) an opportunity to file an action In the 
State or Federal courts. They might or 
might not find the courts in agreement with 
them. But it would be an acceptable policy 
under due process. 

What is not acceptable is their defiance of 
local authority and local law. 

The police do not enact the laws of our 
cities, States or Nation, They are sworn to 
uphold the law and this they intend to do. 
If disorder comes to our streets tonight it is 
not brought on by the law enforcement of- 
ficials but by those who defy the law and 
seek to create incidents. 

It makes no difference if the parade has 
1,000, 5,000 or 10,000 marchers. This is a 
small fraction of the more than 1 million 
people who live in the county. 

But the lives and property of these 1 mil- 
lion depend upon the maintenance of law 
and order, and the civil and constitutions! 
rights of all of our people rest upon respect 
for the Constitution and the laws enacted 
under our form of government. We recently 
witnessed In Los Angeles the results of a 
breakdown of law and order. 

If the size of mobs in the streets ever 
becomes the yardstick for the enactment of 
legislation, the administration of justice, the 
administrative acts of public oficials or the 
law enforcement obligations of peace officers, 
then our whole constitutional fabric will 
collapse and either anarchy or some other 
repugnant system will take its place. 

Now is the time for the public. to support 
the constituted authorities by staying away 
from the areas of defiance to authority s9 
the functioning of the law enforcement 
officials will not be handicapped nor will 
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the Vietnam Day Committee be able to claim 
that the background crowds seen on tele- 
vision are part of the Vietnam Day Commit- 
tees supporters when in fact they may be 
citizens disgusted with the whole perform- 
ance. 

Far better that the unorganized citizens 
use their constitutional right to petition by 
writing Mayor John C. Houlihan and the 
city council and showing now, tonight, that 
the Vietnam Day Committee's march and de- 
flance of law and undermining of our foreign 
policy and our Armed Forces do not have 
their support. Until election day this is 
the best way to make felt your yoice and 
influence as a citizen of the United States 
and a resident of this community. 

The confrontation in Oakland tonight is 
being watch throughout the Nation and for 
this community it is clearly the hour of 
decision. 


William E. Minshall Reports on the 89th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ist session of the 89th Congress is near- 
= adjournment after 9 months in ses- 

on. 

In this time, more than 11,700 bills 
were introduced in the House of Repre- 
Sentatives, nearly 500 of which were 
Passed. The House also acted on some 
70 Senate measures. In all, more than 
250 pieces of legislation will have been 
signed into law by the President by the 
time this session ends. 

This Congress established a new high 
in number of House rollcalls, a total of 
nearly 400, surpassing the previous rec- 
ord of 307 called during the 2d session of 
the 81st Congress, which ran from Jan- 
uary 3, 1950 to January 2, 1951. During 
my 11 years in Congress I have answered 
nearly 2.500 rollcalls for an attendance 
record of over 90 percent. 

This Congress also voted more money 
than any since 1944 and the session’s 
appropriations reached more than $118 
billion. 

Mere statistics, however, do not ac- 
curately represent the long hours spent 
in committee work. It is in committee 
that the major portion of actual legislat- 
ing is accomplished. Bills are painstak- 
ingly studied, analyzed, discussed, often 
amended. 

My Appropriations Committee assign- 
ments include a massive amount of de- 
tail and work. As a member of two of 
the most important subcommittees in the 
entire Congress—Department of Defense 
Appropriations and Independent Offices 
Appropriations—I take an initial role in 
reviewing more than half the entire Fed- 
eral expenditure—more than $64 billion 
in fiscal 1966. 

DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 

My Defense Subcommittee assignment 
is one I have held for the last 6 years. 
Always an important post, my duties 
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have assumed an even more critical re- 
sponsibility as the war in Vietnam is in- 
tensified. The Defense Subcommittee is 
charged with initial review of the admin- 
istration’s military requests and we spend 
long hours daily, over a period of months, 
taking top-secret testimony from the 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretaries of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Defense budget for fiscal 1966 
totals $46.9 billion, which includes a last- 
minute request for $1.7 billion as token 
payment on increased costs in Vietnam. 
In addition last spring we approved $700 
million in supplemental money for mili- 
tary action in the Far East. The Presi- 
dent is expected to ask for as much as 
$14 billion more shortly after January 1 
to cover costs now being incurred there. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES 


After 4 years membership on the For- 
eign Operations Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, the House leadership last January 
asked me to accept appointment as sec- 
ond ranking minority member of the In- 
dependent Offices Appropriations Sub- 
committee, which supervises more than 
$14 billion in public spending. Combined 
with my Defense assignment, this totals 
action on more than $64 billion of the 
entire budget. I am one of only two 
House Members charged with examina- 
tion and review responsibility for such a 
large portion of total Government spend- 
ing 


The trend toward bigger foreign aid 
spending has been reversed and much 
of the credit for cutting out waste and 
mismanagement is due to the Foreign 
Operations Subcommittee. Much as I 
regretted leaving it, I felt I could better 
serve the Nation and the 23d District on 
the Independent Offices Subcommittee, 
which oversees the budgets of 22 Federal 
agencies which spend vast sums of public 
money and which have a day-in, day-out 
impact on the lives of all Cleveland citi- 
zens. 

Agencies which fall under the purview 
of my new subcommittee are the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
which spends more than $5 billion year- 
ly; NASA Council; Civil Defense; Civil 
Aeronautics Board; Civil Service Com- 
mission; Federal Aviation Agency, Fed- 
eral Communications Commission; Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board; Federal 
Power Commission; Federal Trade Com- 
mission; General Accounting Office; 
General Services Administration; Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency; Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; National 
Capital Housing Authority; National 
Science Foundation; Office of Emergency 
Planning; Office of Science and Tech- 
nology; Renegotiation Board, Securities 
and Exchange Commission; Selective 
Service System, and Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

I have an intense interest in both of 
my subcommittee assignments and feel 
that fulfilling them is one of my most 
important services as a Representative 
in the Congress. This interest and the 
tremendous time it consumes does not 
preclude my concern in other areas of 
legislation, of course. : 
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MINSHALL LEGISLATION 


During this session I have introduced 
a number of bills and resolutions, a num- 
ber of which were incorporated in legis- 
lation which became law. Among them 
are the following: 

H.R. 4266, to repeal the 10-percent ex- 
cise tax on communications. Full repeal 
of tax on telegraphs will be effective 
January 1, 1966; reduction of telephone 
taxes to 3 percent, January 1, 1966, with 
full repeal on January 1, 1969. 

H.R. 4504, to repeal the excise tax on 
admission to cabarets, motion picture 
and legitimate theaters. Full repeal, 
noon, December 31, 1965. 

H.R. 5048, to repeal the excise tax on 
club dues, initiation fees, and lifetime 
memberships. Full repeal, January 1, 
1966. 

H.R. 7337, to designate Vietnam as a 
combat zone to permit U.S. military Fed- 
eral income tax exemption. Accom- 
plished by Presidential proclamation. 

H.R. 7532, to repeal the manufacturers’ 
excise tax on passenger automobiles and 
trucks. Passenger automobiles reduced 
to 7 percent on June 22, to 6 percent 
January 1, 1966, and thereafter reduced 
yearly until it reaches 1 percent on Jan- 
uary 1, 1969. 

H.R. 9670, to provide free mailing priv- 
ileges for first-class letter mail sent by 
U.S. Armed Forces in Vietnam. 

A wide variety of new laws were placed 
on the Federal books during 1965. Many 
of them will have a profound impact on 
the lives of present and future Ameri- 
cans. 


My report on the legislative action of 
the Ist session of the 89th Congress fol- 
lows: 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Unanimous support was given to pas- 
sage of the $46.9 billion defense bill. We 
minority members of the Defense sub- 
committee protested piecemeal funding 
of the war effort in Vietnam as not in the 
best interests of this Nation’s security. 
Subsequent action by the White House 
has underscored our position and we have 
been alerted to expect a supplemental de- 
fense appropriation request from the 
President early in January, possibly ask- 
ing for as much as $14 billion to pay cur- 
rent costs in Vietnam. 

Nearly $2 billion were approved for 
military construction at domestic and 
foreign installations, and more than $114 
million for Coast Guard procurement, 
The Atomic Energy Commission was au- 
thorized $2.5 billion for construction, 
operations, and equipment, including 
$704 million for weapons and $2.5 million 
for the merchant ship reactor program. 

Federal penalties were enacted for as- 
sassination, kidnapping, or assault of a 
President or Vice President of the United 
States. Destruction or mutilation of 
draft cards was designated a Federal 
offense. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The foreign aid bill amounts to $3.9 
billion, slightly over $270 million more 
than last year. A $1 million authoriza- 
tion was granted for construction of a 
new U.S. Embassy in Saigon, Vietnam. 
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National origins quotas on immigra- 
tion were abolished effective July 1, 1968. 
Congress fixed an annual limit of 170,000 
from all former quota countries. First 
preference, not to exceed 20 percent of 
the total, will be given to unmarried sons 
and daughters of U.S. citizens; second, 
20 percent, spouses, and unmarried chil- 
dren of aliens admitted for permanent 
residence; third, 10 percent, qualified 
immigrants who are members of the pro- 
fessions, sciences or arts; fourth, 10 per- 
cent, married sons and daughters; fifth, 
24 percent, brothers and sisters of citi- 
zens; sixth, 10 percent, capable skilled 
or unskilled workers in job-areas where 
labor shortages exist, and seventh, 6 
percent, conditional entries. 

A 3-year extension, and an annual au- 
thorization of $30 million, was granted 
to the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, for operations and research. 
The Peace Corps was authorized $115 
million for the next year, including 
$500,000 for research. 

U.S. quota in the International Mon- 
etary Fund was raised from $4.1 billion 
to $5.1 billion, and U.S. participation, 
to the extent of $250 million annually, 
was authorized in an increase in the 
Inter-American Development Bank's 
Fund for Special Operations. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Congress removed $4.6 billion war- 
time-imposed excise taxes. Effective 
July 1, excises were removed from furs, 
jewelry, cameras, leather goods, radio 
and television sets, cameras, house- 
hold appliances, musical instruments, 
records, and sporting goods. Taxes 
on general admissions and cabarets 
will be ended December. 31, 1965. 
A gradual reduction in the 10-per- 
cent automobile tax will see it reduced to 
1 percent by January 1, 1969. Taxes will 
be removed completely from telegraph 
communications and cut to 3 percent on 
telephones on January 1, 1966. Tele- 
phone excises will be eliminated entirely 
on January 1, 1969. 

Requirement of 25-percent gold re- 
serves against Federal Reserve deposits 
was repealed. Silver was eliminated 
from dime and quarter coinage, cut from 
90 to 40 percent in half dollars. 

“Temporary” increase in the national 
debt this year amounted to $4 billion, 
raising it from $324 to $328 billion. This 
nae seventh increase since January 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

Congress amended the Social Security 
Act to provide hospitalization for persons 
65 and over, effective July 1, 1966, and 
optional medical care insurance at $3 per 
month, matched by the Government. 
Eligibility rules for social security pay- 
ments were liberalized and benefits in- 
creased by ™ percent. Social security 
taxes and income rate bases were in- 
creased to cover the new costs of the 
program. 

Congress approved $1.3 billion aid to 
elementary and secondary publie school 
systems; a $5.5 billion, 5-year program 
of aid to higher education, and 25 per- 
cent Federal contribution toward schol- 
arships for exceptionally needy students 
under the National Defense Education 
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Act. A 5-year extension was given to 
the program of mass immunization 
against polio, -diptheria, whooping 
cough, tetanus, and measles. 

Authorization was given a 4-year, $7 
billion housing program, which, for the 
first time, includes rent subsidies. Sub- 
sequent House action eliminated all funds 
for the rent program other than a lim- 
ited amount for administrative costs in 
drawing up new regulations. As in the 
past, the housing bill included FHA, ur- 
ban renewal, housing for the aged, col- 
lege housing, 60,000 new units of public 
housing per year, $800 million annually 
in matching grants to communities for 
water and sewer facilities. 

Office of Economie Opportunity anti- 
poverty programs, which include VISTA 
and the Job Corps, were authorized $1.65 
billion for the next year. The Juvenile 
Delinquency Act was extended 2 years, 
with $6.5 million approved for fiscal 1966 
and $10 million for 1967. 

Aid to Appalachia was authorized in 
the amount of $1.1 billion for 1966 and 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act was extended for 3 years, with a 
first-year authorization of $454 million. 
More than $3 billion was granted for a 
4-year public works program in eco- 
nomically depressed areas to develop in- 
dustries and create jobs. 

Congress attached stiff new penalties 
and controls on illegal sales and distribu- 
tion of depressant and stimulant drugs. 
Cigarette manufacturers were told to 
label their products, “Cigarette smoking 
may be harmful to your health.” 

The highway beautification bill, to 
promote control of outdoor advertising 
signs and junkyards near Federal high- 
ways, was cleared by both House and 
Senate. 

GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 

To enforce the right to vote, under the 
15th amendment to the Constitution, 
Congress authorized appointment of Fed- 
eral voting registrars in areas where dis- 
crimination prevails; barred literacy and 
other tests, directed U.S. court suits to 
invalidate poll taxes and fixed penalties 
for threats, intimidation and violence. 

A constitutional amendment was 
adopted to fix conditions and procedures 
for succession of the Vice President to 
the Presidency in the event of the Chief 
Executive's disability and for filling the 
vacancy in the Vice-Presidency. The 
measure must be ratified by the States. 

A Federal pay bill, granting approxi- 
mately 4 percent to postal and civil serv- 
ice workers, was approved after the 
House eliminated a provision which 
would have increased the salaries of 
Members of Congress. 

Congress created a Cabinet-level De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment to coordinate programs in that 
area. 

THE 230 DISTRICT, OHIO 

It is an honor to represent the nearly 
half-million residents of the 23d District, 
one of the most highly informed and 
articulate congressional districts in the 
entire Nation. I take particular pride 
in the fact that these citizens have 
awarded me their confidence and sup- 
port during the 11, years I have served 
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them in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. 

As a Representative of this outstand- 
ing district, I make every effort to keep 
well informed of the views of my con- 
stituents- through personal contact, fre- 
quent newsletters and occasional opinion 
polls. When the session adjourns early 
enough in the fall, I take a traveling 
office to the 23d District to make myself 
available for personal office conferences 
in various communities. 

In addition to my Washington, D.C., 
office, I maintain a full-time office at 
525 Federal Building in Cleveland for 
the greater convenience of my constitu- 
ents. Iam always ready to provide coun- 
sel or assistance for residents of the 23d 
District who are involved in the increas- 
ingly complex problems of Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


Highway Beautification Act of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 2084) to provide for 
scenic development and road beautification 
of the Federal-aid highway systems. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, today 
we are debating a highway beautification 
bill; but beyond that we are deciding 
something very important about the kind 
of America we want for ourselves and 
for our children. 

The quality of a civilization is meas- 
ured not alone by might, or by scientific 
genius, or productive know-how, or even 
by the extent of social justice; it is meas- 
ured as well by its sense of proportion, 
its capacity to rise above the merely com- 
mercial, its gift for combining utility 
with beauty, its insistence upon placing 
the important above the petty, and its 
reverence for its natural heritage of land 
and lake, stream and mountain, 

All of these qualities are being tested 
today as we determine the fate of the 
Highway Beautification Act. I am 
tempted to say that the choice before 
us is between beauty and beer signs, but 
perhaps that would be unfair; and it 
would obscure the most important aspect 
of the bill—the Federal grants to States 
for scenic improvements which will trans- 
form our barren roadsides into places of 
charm and beauty. 

Our real choice today lies between two 
opposite concepts of priority. One con- 
cept says that having spent tens of bil- 
lions for mobility, speed, convenience, 
and safety, we now propose to spend an 
additional 3 percent each year to adorn 
and humanize the greatest public works 
project in human history so that our peo- 
ple may not only use it, but enjoy it and 
treasure it; the other concept says that 
pavement is enough and we have no 
money to waste on frills. One concept 
says that though no one’s business should 
be closed down without just compensa- | 
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tion, the larger public good embodied in 
highway beauty and highway safety must 
prevail over commercial exploitation; the 
other says that the tail is more sacred 
than the dog, that the marginal property 
rights of billboard users and junkyard 
operators are more important that the 
right of the whole public to protect its 
largest single property investment from 
defacement. 

The bill before us preserves the larger 
interest, without violating the smaller. 

It spells out an exciting, positive pro- 
gram of beautification, paid for entirely 
by Federal grants, and it places proper 
but fair controls on billboards and scrap- 
heaps, since it would be senseless to spend 
large sums beautifying one stretch of 
road while the next stretch was being 
disfigured with signs and junk. 

Other Members will discuss the con- 
trol features in detail, so I will limit my 
remarks on them, but I do wish to com- 
ment briefly. 

Almost 18,000 junkyards are now visi- 
ble from our interstate and primary 
highways; this number is growing from 
day to day as old cars pile up and their 
Salvage becomes less and less feasible. 
And we all have seen personally the bill- 
board clutter that defaces the American 
countryside. We know, therefore, that 
we must either deal effectively with these 
roadside blights now or abandon forever 
Our hopes of beautifying the Federal 
highway system. We cannot be for both 
beauty and junkyards and cluttered-up 
signs and billboards—in the same place, 
at least. 

Fortunately, we can be fair to both the 
Public and the operators of billboards 
and auto graveyards, This bill is fair, 
almost toa fault. Everything that can be 
done to accommodate those whose enter- 
Prises mar the roadsides has been done 
in this bill. They will be given 5 years 
to phase out; they will be compensated 
fairly for their losses; billboard people 
will benefit from regulations enhancing 
the value of individual signs in those 
zones where they are permitted; junk- 
yard and scrap-processing people located 
in zones presently used for industrial or 
commercial purposes May carry on as 
before. What more can be done, unless 
We scrap the idea of controls altogether 
and abandon the roadsides to anyone 
with a product to push or some junk to 
discard? 

The same spirit of accommodation is 
applied to the problems of the States, 
which have to carry out the controls in 

act. Twenty-five States already 
have similar legislation on their books; 
distance ban on billboards was fixed at 
660 feet in order to conform to these 
State statutes, 

There is some moonshine going around 
&round to the effect that 18 States will 
have to amend their constitutions, and 
that some cannot do this within the time 
limit allowed and therefore will be arbi- 
trarily deprived of 20 percent of their 
highway allotment. Exhaustive inquiries 
made of each State by the Bureau of 
Public Roads totally deflate these fanci- 
ful charges. Forty-nine States already 
have statutory authority for regulation 
of billboards. And there are only two or 
three States that might run into a consti- 
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tional problem in controlling junkyards. 
Thus, almost every State already has au- 
thority to control billboards and junk- 
yards through their police powers. The 
present bill, which relies not on the use 
of police powers but on just compensa- 
tion for loss, therefore offers even less of 
a constitutional problem. 

Many States, of course, will have to 
take legislative action to meet the re- 
quirements of this act, but they have 
until January 1, 1968, to do so. From 
now until then, every State legislature 
will meet at least once and many of them 
twice. And there is an additional 7 or 8 
months before funds would be appor- 
tioned and penalties imposed, during 
which the States could still act. Beyond 
this, the Secretary of Commerce has in- 
formed the committee that if some tech- 
nicality or obstruction prevents a State 
from complying by that time, despite its 
intention to do so, the imposition of pen- 
alties will be waived further. Reason- 
able men cannot go further than this. 

If any State proves so shortsighted as 
to actually reject the generous provi- 
sions of this act, if there is any 
State which prefers billboards and car 
cemeteries to large Federal grants for 
preserving and restoring nature, then, of 
course, the penalty must be imposed, and 
ought to be. But it will not be a 20 per- 
cent reduction in allotments, as alleged 
in some of the old wives tales I have 
heard, but only 10 percent, regardless of 
the number of titles not complied with. 
Some of our pessimistic friends on the 
other ‘side are seeing double. They see 
two 10 percent penalties in the bill, but 
there is only one. 

It would be hard to imagine a joint 
Federal-State venture which requires so 
little from the States as does this bill, or 
which shows more respect for their rights 
and their problems. The construction of 
highways, in the first place, is financed 
90 percent with Federal money. And the 
new grants in this bill require no match- 
ing at all. The States are equal partners 
in the setting of regulations; they have 
almost three years to comply with their 
end of the deal. All that is required of 
them is reasonable assurance that they 
will not allow the roadsides to be dis- 
figured faster than Federal money can 
beautify them. What could be less bur- 
densome or more sensible? 

Existing law has for years had pro- 
visions far more stringent; for instance 
a State can be penalized all of the Fed- 
eral share for failing to meet Federal 
construction standards. Noone disputes 
the justice of this; how can fault then be 
found with so mild a penalty as that con- 
tained in this bill? 

It has been alleged that this bill be- 
stows vast new dictatorial powers upon 
the Secretary of Commerce. This is not 
true, The bill docs require the Secretary 
to enter into agreements with the States 
to do two things: 

First. Where land is used for industrial 
or commercial purposes, but has not ac- 
tually been zoned by the State, the Secre- 
tary and the State would come to agree- 
ment as to the designation of these areas, 
based on the criteria the State now uses 
in its normal zoning procedures. The 
Secretary would have no power to inter- 
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fere m any way with any actual zoning 
a State or local subdivision decided to do. 

Second. To agree on the criteria which 
would govern the size, spacing, and light- 
ing of signs, except on premise signs 
where they are allowed. Before any of 
these agreements can be entered into, 
hearings must be held in every State in 
which all interested parties can be heard 
and present facts. In addition, the Sec- 
retary must report back to the Congress 
on the criteria and other factors in the 
agreements a full year before control 
would go into effect. The-Congress can 
then make any modifications it feels are 
necessary. 

Existing law confers upon the Secre- 
tary far more sweeping powers than those 
granted in this bill. Allow me to quote 
rom the existing Federal-aid highways 
aw: 

The Secretary shall have authority to ap- 
prove in whole or in part the Federal-aid 
primary system, the Federal-aid secondary 
system, and the Interstate System, as and 
when such systems or portions thereof are 
designated, or to require modifications or 
revisions thereof. No Federal-aid system or 
portion thereof shall be eligible for projects 
in which Federal funds participate until ap- 
proved by the Secretary. 


* Existing law also says that the geo- 
metric and construction standards to be 
adopted for the Interstate System shall 
be those approved by the Secretary in 
cooperation with the State highway 
departments. 

Now, if the Secretary already has the 
power to approve where and how roads 
shall be constructed, how can anyone 
object to entering into agreements with 
the States on lesser questions? 

Those of us who have been primarily 
concerned for many years with the high- 
way program regard it as the finest 
achievement in the realm of Federal- 
State relationships. There is nothing in 
the Beautification Act that deviates from 
that spirit. And remember, the bill pro- 
vides for Federal court review of any 
action that States deem unfair. 

Other objections, equally lacking in 
merit, have been made to titles I and II. 
and they will be properly refuted by 
other members who are particularly con- 
cerned with those sections of the bill. I 
turn now to title III, the new, positive 
program for transforming roadsides into 
scenic corridors. 

Title III opens the door to the natural 
beautification of our highway system, 
once we have eliminated the manmade 
eyesores. This section is where the 
money is. Of the $160 million expense 
envisioned in this bill, three quarters, or 
$120 million, will be invested in the 
adornment of thé areas through which 
the pavement passes. I ask my col- 
leagues who have thus far been side- 
tracked over the billboard and junkyards 
disputes to look up and contemplate 
what this scenic beautification program 
can mean for our States and for our 
country. 

Each participating State will receive 
each year an amount equal to 3 percent 
of ‘ts annual Federal highway allotment. 
This will be a 100-percent grant, with- 
out matching. The smallest State share, 
Delaware's, will be $440,000. The largest, 
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California's, will be $10 million a year. 


I have here copies of tables showing each. 


State’s entitlement, and I will place this 
table in the Rxconp at the end of my 
remarks. 

How will this money be used? It will 
be used to preserve whatever areas of 
natural beauty still remain adjacent. to 
the rights-of-way, and to develop sites 
that have a scenic potential. 

It will be used for buying strips of 
land, on which there are handsome 
stands of timber, before the bulldozer and 
the saw levels them forever; or for buy- 
ing areas now overrun with scrub growth 
and cleaning them up and planting trees 
and flowering bushes that are indigenous 
to the locale. It will be used for setting 
aside strips that overlook spectacular 
views of valleys and rivers and lakes, so 
that motorists can pull off the road to 
rest for a while and enjoy nature’s 
bounty. 

And it means fixing up suitable spots 
with picnic tables, fireplaces, sanitation 
facilities, so that our people will not just 
blindly pass through this incredible 
country, but will stop and see it, and feel 
it, and breathe it in, and rejoice in the 
beauty and wonder of this land. 

And title III means even more than 
this. The work to be done in improving 
and maintaining these scenic strips will 
provide employment for retired railroad 
workers, the seasonally unemployed, and 
students on vacation who live in neigh- 
boring communities. 

The planting of timber along barren 
stretches will mean a great saving to 
States in their winter road maintenance 
costs. In the northern half of this coun- 
try, 50 percent of maintenance costs are 
for the removal of snow. It will not be 
necessary to erect snow fences where new 
timber provides natural barriers. And 
the timber will be valuable in its own 
right. 

It will mean more tourist dollars to 
many a forgotten community. Tourism 
is now a $30 billion business each year, 
and growing. It is among the three most 
important sources of income for half 
of our States. What we do to make our 
highways more interesting and hospit- 
able to the traveler will mean more tour- 
ist dollars. 

It will enhance property values in areas 
adjacent to beautification projects, 

And it has an important safety value. 
Beautiful scenery will not only delight 
the driver, it will keep him awake and 
tempt him to make those occasional rest 
stops that head off fatigue. 

Let me cite some small examples of 
what the various States are proposing to 
do with this title III money, if we pass 
the billl. 

Maine proposes to purchase three acres 
of woodland extending 1,300 feet along 
the John Fitzgerald Kennedy Memorial 
Drive at a cost of $2,500. New York 
plans to acquire 25 acres of land ad- 
jacent to a rest area and extending 1,800 
feet along an Interstate Highway, at a 
cost of $7,200. My own State of Minne- 
sota will invest $135,000 in the purchase 
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of scenic easements along 47 miles of 
the Great River Road. And so it goes. 

So many fruitful innovations can be 
made in the name of both beauty and 
practicality if we can only raise our 
sights above the soft drink signs and the 
scrapheaps. 

And so much has already been lost to 
our people forever during these long 
years when we have been preoccupied 
with the billboard hassle, hypnotized by 
the mote and ignoring the beam. Some 
years ago, for example, a route through 
the 10 Mississippi River States were pro- 
posed that would carry motorists from 
its source to its mouth, past all the mag- 
nificent and varied scenery that has cap- 
tured the imagination of the Americans 
since before the days of Mark Twain. 
Studies of the existing routes were made 
and all the outstanding scenic areas were 
identified. But year after year passed 
without action of any kind to protect 
this priceless scenic heritage along the 
Great River Road. By now, much of 
this heritage has disappeared. This is 
insanity. How much more will perish 
under the ax and the steam shovel be- 
fore we take the modest steps that will 
save what is left of the beauty of this 
country? 

We will help to answer that question 
today; and in so doing we will make an- 
other choice, as we have on so many other 
issues this year, as to the kind of so- 
ciety we want. Is our civilization wholly 
devoted to concrete and steel advertising 
and profits and the commercial rights of 
the few; or do we also value, and aim to 
preserve, the natural beauty of this coun- 
try as it came to us from the Hand of 
God? 

We know where the real majority is 
on this. So long as men labor away their 
spare hours on their lawn and garden, 
so long as they continue to plant trees 
and shrubs and flowers in their yards, 
and put up birdhouses to delight their 
children, there can be no doubt as to 
where the overwhelming majority of 
Americans stands on this issue. The 
true question is: Will Congress hear that 
voice, or will it be drowned out by the 
self-serving importunings of those who 
can make a small profit from disfigur- 
ing the highways and are not satisfied 
with the fair compensation that this bill 
offers them? 

We are moving steadily toward the 
completion. of our Interstate Highway 
System, a feat of engineering and con- 
struction that dwarfs all previous works 
of man. This is a national achievement 
that should lift our hearts. 

Let us decide today that when the peo- 
ple go out upon these highways, when 
they take their families on journeys 
across this continent, they will not see 
the junk and the scrap and the refuse of 
a nation that does not know what to do 
with its good fortune; but rather will 
they see and cherish the waving fields, 
the fruited plains and the mountain 
majesties of America the beautiful, 
which we sang about as children and will 
preserve for all time. 
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Speeches Delivered at the Memorial 
Service of the International War Vet- 
erans’ Alliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, last 
summer the International War Veterans’ 
Alliance held its annual convention at 
Bemidji, Minn. This organization. 
founded in 1937, includes veterans of the 
United States and of Canada and was 
founded to promote friendship between 
peoples and nations and comradeship 
amoung the veterans of Canada and the 
United States who were allies in preserv- 
ing freedom. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the addresses given at the me- 
morial service by Prof. Albert W. Fenske, 
department of philosophy at Bemidji 
State College, and the Honorable Alex 
Cairns, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Past AND FuTURE—INTERNATIONAL Wan VET- 
ERANS’ ALLIANCE CONVENTION, BEMIDJI, 
MINN. 

(Delivered by Prof. Albert W. Fenske, de- 
partment of philosophy, Bemidji State 
College) 

William Ernest Hocking has observed that 
man is the sort of animal who carries his 
history with him. His physiological orga- 
nism represents iInunmerable generations in 
the processes of evolution. His present pat- 
tern of conduct is the result of many years 
spent in the formation of the habits which 
help to organize his life. His ideas and at- 
titudes are a distillation from a host of his 
previous experiences. No matter how ob- 
gessed he may become with the trivialities 
which clutter his brief span of years, he can 
never entirely forget his past. He remem- 
bers those occasions which were fraught 
with significance and laden with emotion. 
He carries them with him as he moves along: 
for they are a treasure to be cherished. 
Whether he remembers them or not, they 
are warp and woof of the fabric of his life. 
Only too well he knows that he can never 
quicken a day that is dead. There is, how- 
ever, a nostalgic quality in his remembrance. 
He lives In the conviction that events of 
great import have transpired within his life 
and he fain would preserve their memory. 

In the glow of his retrospective mood, the 
persons whom he has known tend to sym- 
bolize the mi of his past: for they 
helped him to live it and their deeds are part 
of its fabric. Their lives are entwined with 
his: they are part of his history. Though 
they be dead in body, yet something of their 
spirits lives in him. And he is grateful for 
that which they have contributed to his life. 
For this reason it is that he erects tablets and 
builds monuments in their honor, In every 
stage of civilization, man has taken a similar 
attitude toward his past. He has sought to 
protect from corruption the remembrance of 
those people whom he has lost through death. 
Whether they have gone in the throes of 
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illness or disease, in the maturity of years, 
or In the fell swoop of catastrophes, his heart 
has been rended by the parting. He has not 
been satisfied that they should entirely per- 
ish. He has sought to give concrete ex- 
pression to the groping, yearning, respect, 
and love which he has felt. 

There ts much that is genuine and laud- 
able in such tribute: for one Is easily aware 
that there, but for provident circumstances, 
is he. And eventually. he knows not when 
or how, there he will be. We know that 
those persons were human beings such as 
we, that they too felt the urge of desires, 
the pull of ambitions, the lure of ideas, and 
the buoyancy of hope. They were cut off, 
some of them, at an unseemly time, and our 
way of life is indebted to them for their sac- 
rifices, When we think of the extent to 
which our lives are dependent upon what 
they have contributed we fain would pre- 
serve their memory, 

In a farewell sermon delivered by William 
Ralph Inge at Cambridge University before 
he went to become dean of St. Paul's in 
London, he declared, “Believe me the only 
promise of a better future for our country is 
to be looked for from those to whom her 
past is dear.” 

The person who does not have some re- 
spect for the day that has gone before is not 
likely to show much for the day which is to 
come. But we may say with equal truth that 
the past of our country is really dear only to 
those who strive to make for her a better 
future. Continually looking back to the 
dear, dead days beyond recall ts not a fit 
Tememberance. The really worthwhile re- 
membrance of the dead is in the contribu- 
tion to the bettering of the lot of the living. 
We are only worthy of the sacrifices which 
the dead have made for us as we give our- 
selves, not to smug and blind satisfaction 
with things as they are or have been, but 
rather to the improvement of what we have 
received from them. This is true of our 
Rational and international life and it is true 
ot our common life in this and every other 
community and nation. Only as we are 
Willing to give of our time and of our energy 
and of our possessions to the advancement of 
our country and the world at large are we 
being fair to those whom we claim to honor. 

It is a laudable aspect of this service today 
that we represent more than one country 
recognizing that the bonds of humanity go 
beyond the limits of national boundaries, 
One of the lessons which we are learning in 
the 20th century, however falteringly and 
fragmentarily, is that we cannot rightfully 
Or safely think of our own country alone. 
The narrow, jingolstic attitude which thinks 
ot one’s country to the exclusion of all others 
~- Ought to have died a long time ago and it is 
hoped that it is dying now. For John Donne 
is right In asserting that "No-man is an 
island entire of itself. Every man is a part 
of the continent, a piece of the main.” 

John Henry Newman once said that 
nothing is easier than to say the word “God” 
and not mean anything by it. We have to 
confess that that is a habit into which 
chronic religion easily slips and from which 
it needs to be delivered. Our utterance of 
words in remembrance of the dead finds its 
Teal meaning in the extent to which we 
honor them by doing our part to make the 
present better than the past. 

If man is always in memory looking to his 
Past, he is also ever casting hopeful eyes to- 
ward the future. He is like the man singing 
in the old slave song, “I keep my eye on the 
bright North Star and think of liberty.” He 
has never been satisfied completely to rest 
in what has been. He is always seeking to 
do better in the day which approaches. This 
has been the way with man restless spirit. 
He has worked and looked for the dawn of 
& new day. He has sought to realize his 
dreams in his utopias and his adventures. 
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One hundred years ago, Frederick Douglass 
escaped from slavery in Baltimore and fied 
to Massachusetts. He attended a meeting in 
Nantucket where William Lloyd Garrison was 
to give an address. Douglass was introduced 
and asked to speak. He said, “I am free, but 
Iam branded with the marks of the lash * * * 
I have not forgotten. Nor will I forget while, 
any place upon this earth, there are slaves.” 

Here is embodied the sort of spirit which 
will be required of us if we are to keep faith 
with those who have died and with the gen- 
erations which will come after us. The past 
and the future place their obligations 
squarely upon us. To ignore their urgency 
is to betray our trust. Thomas Carlyle once 
referred to the mystic faculties of memory 
and hope through which we are able to sum- 
mon both the past and the future and com- 
mune with them. We are obligated to see 
that both of them are allied in order that 
the legacy of the memory and the 
of the hope may find their fulfillment in a 
glorious future. 

When Douglass finished speaking, Garrison 
inquired of the people, “Is this a thing 
a chattel—or a man?” From the audience 


solemnly dedicate our strength, our minds, 

our spirits, and our lives." It is in this 

heroic attitude of life that are met the 

eit of the past and the hopes of the 
ture. 


Sreecu oF THE HONORABLE ALEX CAIRNS, WIN- 
MANITOBA, 


have now entered a strange new world. A 
world without national boundaries. It is 
now evident that every being has a stake in 
the conduct, not only of national affairs, but 


In honoring the men we think of today— 
I remember the Gettysburg Address of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and how well it applies to those 
we honor today The world will little note 
nor long remember what we say here, but it 
can never forget what they did here. 

“It is for us, the living, rather to be dedi- 
cated to the unfinished work for which they 
fought, have so far, so nobly advanced. It is 


that these dead shall not have died in vain; 
that this Nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

The men we honor today also fought for 
the same principles of liberty, freedom, and 
democracy as those referred to by that great 
American President. 

We are destined to live in a time of fever- 
ish activity, of upheaval and challenge, of a 
world in revolt. The old dams have broken 
down, and the waters are flooding the land. 
The old continents are being submerged, and 
the world is being reshaped before our eyes. 
We might ask, What ancient fabric has 
fallen? What venerable tradition has been 
jettisoned? What new gospel has been pro- 
claimed? It is as if we are in a world that 
has awakened from a sleep and has set out on 
a furious march under sealed orders. We are 
seething with a new and unintelligible life. 
Harmony has gone out of music, and beauty 
out of art. The Ten Commandments are 
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challenged, the exploitation of self is ele- 
vated into a religion. All of this at a time 
when there is more need for national and 
international harmony and unity than ever 
before in the history of mankind. 

Somehow there must be another approach 
to the problem of human survival. The real 
problem is that such an approach will oaly 
be found in the willingness to common un- 
derstanding—to give and take throughout 
the whole world—a frame of mind which, 
unfortunately, is entirely unacceptable to 
the majority of mankind today. 

The sacrifice of the dead will have been 
in vain if civilization in fact destroys itself. 
The weaknesses of mankind are what lead 
to the physical act of war and the destruc- 
tion that goes with it. That is what we must 
consider when we accept the torch from fail- 
ing hands and promise to hold it high. The 
decision is that of words—thoughts—honor 
and morality against the reeking tube and 
iron shard. 

These are troublesome times—with the 
world practically divided into two armed 
camps. More than any other group the ex- 
serviceman fully appreciates the probable 
consequences of war. It is among these vet- 
erans that most ardent advocates of peace 
are to be found. There never has been a time 
in the world's history when all that they 
stand for ts more significant and more de- 
sirable than today. 

In the heart of every war veteran a flame of 
memory burns brightly. By its light he can 
look back to a time when words like “free- 
dom” and “democracy” and “loyalty” came to 
mean something very real. Words which in 
those days drew forth the best that was in 
them though it was, of necessity, in the 
worst of causes—that of war and destruction. 

Personal and political liberty—freedom of 
speech and conscience and belief. Are such 


No, I cannot believe it. In two world wars 
men fought and died for those things, and, 
they were never more vital to the happiness 
of men and women than today. The veterans 
organizations stand for the maintenance of 
the democratic way of life and the demo- 
cratic principles of government that have 
been established at so great a cost. They 
are the constant reminder that blood and 
sacrifice have been the price paid by democ- 
racies for the priceless possession of freely 
elected government and political liberty. 
Sacred possessions of which many of us may 
be barely conscious—and fail to value at 
their true high worth simply because our 
good fortune has spared us any experience 
of life without them. 

In the world of today, democracy and 
peace show themselves, more and more, as 
interchangeable terms—the one implicit in 
the other—mutually dependent—one on the 
other. 

The bitter gales of hate—the winds of 
propaganda which drive threatening clouds 
of war across the universally longed-for sun 
of peace and prosperity—and so darken the 
whole modern world—do not have their ori- 
gin in the democracies. They arise in no 
country whose people still possess these 
rights. 

We are challenged, as with the trumpets 
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call—but—the spirit endures and man can 
still be master of his fate. 

And so today—as for a brief moment we 
stand in silent to the men who have 
crossed the great divide—to join the phan- 
tom army of the dead—that marches through 
whatever Elysian fields there may be—and 
where all men are comrades—let us reflect 
on those things—and today—in that brief 
space—let us climb to the high hills, bright 
in the sun, and with hands outstretched in 
greeting, let us rededicate ourselves to the 
great obligation which devolved upon us 
through their sacrifice. Let us gaze back 
through the wispy haze of memory to those 
never-to-be-forgotten days that terminated 
with our service. Let us renew our pledge 
to them to keep green in the minds of our 
generation at least the thought that in two 
world wars to end all war—men died to pre- 
serve the liberty and freedom we enjoy. 
They serve till death—why not we? 

A quiet solemnity holds our hearts today. 
Memory turns back the pages and recalls 
the days of stress and anxiety through which 
all were called to pass. Wounds, which the 
kindly hand of time is beginning to heal, 
are just a little touched again—the past sor- 
row just a little revived. We would not have 
it otherwise. With proud acclaim we hear 
once again the rolicall of those whose names 
live forever more—a goodly array of martyrs, 
a noble army—men and boys. We bow our 
heads and hearts in humble thankfulness for 
great deliverances wrought on our behalf— 
for the proservation of the sanctities of life 
and—for the memory of those who through 
suffering obtained the crown of everlasting 
life. 

Of no previous national deliverance can it 
be said that, after such a lapse of years, we 
keep the memorial as fervently as we do this 
one. There is no abatement of sincerity. 
We gather round the lamp of remembrance 
today with as much desire, love and grati- 
tude in our hearts as we did on that first 
anniversary of the day. A day to be proud 
of, a day to which we can look back, and 
from which we can look forward without any 
boastful thought or unworthy motive. 

A great cloud of witnesses stands guard 
over us today and over the memory of the 
past. May we be accounted worthy of such 

company. 

They grow not old, as we who are left 
grow old. Age shall not weary them, nor 
the years condemn. At the going down of 
the sun, and in the morning we will remem- 
ber them. 


Need for Freedom Academy Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, it is to 
be hoped that early next January the 
House will enact the long-awaited Free- 
dom Academy bill which once some years 
ago was approved by the Senate and 
which, this year, has been unanimously 
approved by the appropriate legislative 
committee of the House. Senate ap- 
proval should follow the House action. 

Indicative of the rapidly growing sup- 
port for this important and needed leg- 
islation is a recent editorial in the San 
Francisco News Call-Bulletin. I ask 
unanimous consent that this straight- 
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forward editorial may be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FREEDOM ACADEMY 

The cold war goes on, with varying degrees 
of temperature, but it does continue and is 
a major fact of our lifetime. 

If the late President Kennedy was right, it 
also will be a major fact of our children's 
lifetimes. 

This being so, it behooves the United 
States to conduct it with all the skills this 
country can muster. 

A House committee has just voted out a 
bill to create a Freedom Academy which 
would train Government and private citizens 
in the science and art of nonmilitary con- 
flict against communism. 

It would cover such fields as psychology, 
politics, economics, and technology. 

We have plenty of know-how in this 
country already in this field. They need to 
be brought into focus for the purposes of 
the cold war. 

We hope this measure is pushed through 
this session of Congress and not lost as our 

Representatives show an increasing concern 
to adjourn. 


H.R. 4170 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


’ OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1965 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I join the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays] in 
urging the House to adopt H.R. 4170, a 
bill to provide for adjustments in the 
annuities of certain retired Foreign 
Service officers. Like the gentleman 
from Ohio I too urge adoption with some 
reluctance. But given the attitude of 
the other body, it seems desirable that 
we salvage what we can of this bill. 

One of the fundamental purposes of 
the bill as it passed the House last year 
and again this year was to provide a 
measure of equity for the older retired 
Foreign Service officers and their 
widows. Throughout the consideration 
of this measure the subcommittee was 
most anxious to relieve the Congress of 
private bills for the relief of distressed 
widows. Since I have served on the sub- 
committee during the past decade, we 
have had to consider many such bills. 
Our thought was to enact a comprehen- 
sive measure that would eliminate such 
bills. As a result of the Senate amend- 
ments, I anticipate that we may expect 
more private bills. 

The Senate amendments affect those 
Foreign Service officers who retired be- 
fore October 16, 1960, and who were 
married at the time but who, upon re- 
tirement, made no provision for a sur- 
vivor annuity. The House bill would 
have permitted such individuals to elect 
a survivor annuity of $2,400 for which 
they would pay $300 a year from Octo- 
ber 16, 1960 to the effective date of the 
measure and would also pay $300 a year 
as the current cost of such an annuity. 

The effect of the Senate amendment 
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is to require these retired officers who 
now make such an election to start their 
repayments from the date of their re- 
tirement which in some cases goes back 
20 years and to repay at the old rate of 
$1,200 a year. Thus some individuals 
would have to pay back about $24,000 in 
order to provide a survivor annuity of 
$2,400. This approach clearly defeats 
the purpose that our subcommittee, the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and this 
House has in mind. 

I would expect that any retired For- 
eign Service officer who qualified for an 
election under the amended Senate lan- 
guage would proceed cautiously before 
making an election. He should be aware 
that his estate will be liable for any 
unpaid balances owed the Government. 
On the other hand, I would hope the 
Government would use restraint in seek- 
ing to impose a large liability on rela- 
tively small estates. 

Iam glad the gentleman from Ohio re- 
ferred to the mechanics of repayment. 
The bill as it passed both Houses author- 
ized the Secretary to make arrangements 
with annuitants who make an election 
to pay the cost of a survivor annuity in 
monthly installments. The House ver- 
sion made clear that this was to be in 
the form of a deduction from the annui- 
tant’s monthly check. The effect of the 
Senate amendment is to leave this mat- 
ter unsettled. To require the Secretary 
to send out a monthly check and then 
have the annuitant send in a monthly 
check adds heavy administrative costs 
and burdens, I certainly should do noth- 
ing to increase paperwork in Govern- 
ment. I hope that nothing would be 
done to increase paperwork in Govern- 
ment. 

There are many other commendable 
provisions in this bill that were not 
touched by the Senate amendments. On 
balance I think we have a measure that 
will help a number of the older retired 
Foreign Service officers and their widows. 
Therefore, I am urging my colleagues 
to support H.R. 4170 as amended by the 
Senate. 


Voting Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to submit my voting record on 
major substantive issues during the first 
session of the 89th Congress. The 
record-breaking volume of legislaton is 
reflected by the greatest number of roll- 
calls in the history of Congress for a 
single session which has put considerable 
stress and strain on the time and patience 
of Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. Notwithstanding this pressure, I 
am pleased to report that I was in at- 
tendance on the floor of the House for 
100 percent of the rollcall votes on legis- 
lation during this session. 

My voting record follows: 
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Recommit supplemental i grientbnse apni peietiond A ands be seed fee oad bo Raat 
Eliminate requirement that Federal Reserve banks maintain certain gold reserves 
Increase authorization of appropriations for arms control. _._--_.-_.--_ 
Authorize increased U.S. 1 ter-American Development Bank 
Authorize appropriations for House Un-American Activities Committee 
Provide economic aid to Appalacliaa iin uenra 
Establish special controls for depressant and stimulant drugs 
Increase 1 ofappropriations ne national arts and cultural program. 
Increase salaries of Supreme Court Justis- 4 
Measures to prevent crime in the District oF Cohimbila. os 
Provide marketing quotas for tobacco, amend tobacco price stupport__.__ 
Improving educational quality and opportunities in elementary ae secon: 
Providing grants to States for programs alding older persons 
Providing programs for development ofnatural resourees_ 
Extending Nation's active manpower poll 
Return of ohscene mail matter 


2 8 with regurd to Presidential suecessionn Bais 

Authorizing additional expenditures for House Un-American Activities Committee. 

Authorizing increase in International Loving we Fund quota of United States 

Authorizing grunts for water pollution control.. 

Increase authorization of 8 for national arts and cultural program. 
th Service Act, relating to community health services 

Authorizing Federal assistance a acquiring personnel 3 mental health centers. 

se 


A riations, Departmen’ f tate, Jus KK TT 
497707 ae Departments of of Justice, Commerce, and Judiclary_._....__-__..--.--- 
Amen 89 FCC 


Red Federal excise taxes. 
Anthorizin appointment of Gen. Abe pari F. McKee as Administrator of the Federal Aviation Agency_____..__.____..-.._--.-_.._....-.. 
Amen en tirement A: of spouses of retired 77... Yn Goon benefits 


7 a ee a 


of loan insurance assisting . — bonnie 
Provide consideration for national disasters in the feed lo atten au and wheat programs for 1965. 
Tr. the rights of Latvia, Estonia, an 
Rite eons — were En Re 
ten: 45 velopmen a — — 
8 2 aud moderate-income families, and urban development. 


conference report 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1965, conference report. t 
Mental Facilities and Centers Construction Act en ee 


grants for public works and development facili ———.—.——.—.——.—. 
facilities... 


Veterans disability compensation, increase rates 
Authorizing funds for President's "Crime Commission 
Establishment of concession policies in areas administered by National Park Service. 
Recummit Equal Op nity Act A maramenie OEE CIEE IAMS 
Hecommit National ates aan of Arts and Humanities Act = by ga Or TEE rE S, 


f 


Appropristions, Department of 8B 8 ä 
Resolution dismissing 5 Mississippi election contests and declaring returned Niem bers are duly elected to their seats in the House of Representatives... 
Group life insurance for uniformed services____.___--____.----.-.----_---~...------__-___-____— i ees 

g Bence of House relative 5 international Communist movement in Western tera Hemisphere---—------ 
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Date Issue 


Bennett amendment to eliminate exe: in the Bank Holding Company Act of 108666. 
Amend consolidated Farmers Home A ion to provide grants to a, 
1 of standards for controlling pollution and for solid waste eng 
Discharge Rules Committee from further consideration 2: 
Adoption Sisk amendment to home rule providing for election of C 
Adjust pay for Federal besos = N of Federal . — Review Commission 
F. assistance 1 Le eee conference rè — 
Amend Public Health Service rex to o provide for medical . facilltios 
Construction 34 Library of Congress Building — 
Construction of Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
Contributions to certain citizens of Ryukyu Islan 
Construction, operation, and maintenance of southern Nevada water project 
Highway Beautification Ac rtr 
8 | Agriculture and Food Act of 1965, conference report 
13 Extending for 5 years Sugar Act with amendments 
Supplemental appropriations for fiscal 1906 
Oct. 14 Harvey amendment, to delete the rent supplement program- 


Islands for death and injuries resulting from activities of 18. 8. Armed d Forces: 8 


My rollcall votes subsequent to October in the Pacific was once more demonstrated in 


14 and up to adjournment were on con- 
ference reports and were consistent with 
votes on original legislation. 


Sea Power in Latin America—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
article from the U.S. Naval Institute Pro- 
ceedings, October 1965. 

The article follows: 

Sea Power IN LATIN AMERICA 


The influence of sea power upon history 
is evident in Latin America, both from the 
shape of the map and from the record of 
events. Not only were the oceanic empires 
of Portugal and Spain dependent on mastery 
of the sea; not only were the waters of the 
Western Hemisphere. the training areas of 
admirals from Drake to Nelson; not only did 
the wars of the great European sea powers 
affect the fate of the New World; but also 
use of the sea was of itself a necessity to 
the economic growth of Latin America. 
Chile with its 2,000-mile length could be 
strung together only by maritime lines of 
communication; the vast bulge of Brazil 
Invited circumnavigation, and the waters of 
the Rio de la Plata ultimately poured a 
cornucopia of food onto the tables of a 
hungry Britain and Europe. 

Historically also, use or nonuse of the 
sea settled the destinies of old and new 
nations. For example, it was the battle of 
Trafalgar which, while spelling the salva- 
tion of England, likewise insure the ulti- 
mate freedom of Latin America. Spain, 
which lost its Navy as the result of Nelson's 
victory, did not have the transport capability 
to bring its veteran soldiers of the Napoleonic 
wars to the New World to redress the struggle 
for independence so successfully waged by 
José de San Martin and Simón Bolivar. 

Of the positive use of seapower in the 
history of Latin America there are so many 
examples that for brevity we need merely 
cite the activity of the Irish-Argentine 
admiral, William Brown, on the east const 
in assisting Uruguay to win its independence 
in 1825 through his decisive naval victory in 
the Bay of Montevideo. On the west coast, 
we can cite the brilliant leadership of 
Thomas, Lord Cochrane, who by establishing 
naval supremacy, made it possible for Ber- 
nardo O Higgins and San Martin to arrive off 
Lima and ultimately to remove Spanish 
military power from the ancient viceroyalty 
of Peru. This same supremacy of naval power 


the war of that name when iu October of 1879 
the Chilean ironclad Cochrane captured her 
Peruvian rival Huascar and thus, by assur- 
ing control of the coast, opened the way to 
the army's successful 

Coming to more recent times, the memoirs 
of Admiral Karl Doenitz are eloquent testi- 
mony of the havoc wrought off the River 
Plate and off the bulge of Brazil as well as in 
Caribbean waters by German submarines in 
World War II. 

Finally, as we come to most recent times 
in this brief review of the influence of sea- 
power on Latin American history, the quar- 
antine of Cuba in 1962 gave dramatic evi- 
dence of the requirement for naval suprem- 
acy of the seas of the Western Hemisphere. 
In this particular case, the appeal of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy for naval support 
from other Latin American nations brought 
an immediate response from Argentina 
which sent two of its Fletcher-class de- 
stroyers steaming northward in the space 
of a very few days. Venezuela and the 
Dominican Republic were likewise prompt 
in meeting the request of the American 
President for naval support. The training 
in joint exercises in Operation UNITAS 
made it possible for these South American 
ships to chop easily to combined command. 

If we examine the characteristics of pres- 
ent-day Latin American navies, the points 
of similarity far outweigh those of differ- 
ence, For example, the two aircraft carriers 
in South American fleets, the Independencia 
of Argentina, and the Minas Gerais of Brazil, 
are practically sister ships, of British origin. 
Three of the Latin American navies have 
light cruisers which are almost sister ships: 
the General Belgrano and 9 de Julio of Ar- 
gentina, the Barroso and Tamandaré of 
Brazil, and the O’Higgins and Prat of Chile. 
All are standard 10,000-ton U.S.-bulit light 
cruisers. On loan to various navies, the 
Fletcher-class ships lead as the most modern 
units in the destroyer fleet. Of these, Brazil 
has four, Argentina three, and Chile two. 
Five of Peru's destroyers, although not of 
the Fletcher class, are of U.S. origin, while 
Colombia has one Fletcher in addition to 
the two modified Swedish Holland-type de- 
stroyers and the three U.S.-bullt Almirante 
Padilla-class frigates, a former U.S. PF type. 
Mexico likewise has four of these ex-U.S.S. 
Tacoma-type PF’s, interesting as being among 
the few steam reciprocating war vessels still 
in active commission. Only Venezuela has 
no destroyers of U.S. origin. Its fleet is led 
by the three British-bullt Nueva Esparta 
class and has six Itallan-bullt fast frigates 
of the Almirante Clemente class. In gen- 
eral, however, these South American navies 
closely resemble each other. Furthermore, 
their submarine components are almost all 
made up of former U,S.-bullt World War II 


General Belgrano ex-U.S.8. Phoeniz; 9 de 
Julio ex-U.S.8. Boise; Barroso ex-U.8.8, Phila- 
delphia; Tamandaré ex-U.SS. St. Louis; 
O'Higgins ex-U.S.S. Brooklyn; Prat ex-U.S.S, 
Nashville. 


fieet boats. The Peruvian Navy has four 
U.S.-bullt Abato-ciass submarines delivered 
during the 1950's. 

Given this composition of the South Amer- 
ican navies, it is obvious that they are best 
designed for antisubmarine warfare, if we 
leave aside the somewhat questionable utility 
of the six old, 10,000-ton former U.S. light 
cruisers, Thus, not only are the fleets com- 
posed of vessels useful in ASW activities, but 
the requirement placed on the Latin Ameri- 
can navies and on the U.S. Navy operating 
in Latin American waters is almost exclu- 
sively of an ASW character. 

Recognizing this fact, the U.S. Navy some 
4 years ago commenced Operation UNITAS, a 
unique and increasingly effective means of 
international cooperation for the mainte- 
nance of security in the seas of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Starting each August or September, dur- 
ing the past 4 years a task force of U.S. ASW 
vessels, usually consisting of a destroyer 
leader, and other destroyers supported by 
patrol craft and with one or two submarines 
as targets, supplemented by patrol squadrons 
of P2V's or other ASW aircraft, sorties from 
the task force base at Trinidad and proceeds 
southward, elther along the east or the west 
coast of South America, picking up en route 
units of the various national navies for com- 
bined ASW exercises. Perhaps the best way 
to discuss how UNITAS actually works, 
would be to review one of the operations, 
UNITAS IV, which took place between Au- 
gust and December 1963. 

Task Force 86 was activated for operations 
on August 18, 1963, under COMSOLANT, Rear 
Adm. John A. Tyree, Jr., who had his flag 
in the U.S.S. Norfolk (DL-1). The U.S. task 
force, made up of four destroyers and one 
submarine, sortied from Trinidad on August 
20. Its alr component consisted of two SP- 
2K 's and one C-131. 

Since Venezuela had canceled its partici- 
pation in UNITAS IV because of unsettled 
internal conditions arising from the fact that 
its presidential elections were to take place 
in December 1963, Task Force 86 first began 
combined UNITAS IV operations with the 
naval forces of Brazil. 

The exercises commenced on August 31 
when eight Brazilian DD's, one CVS without 
fixed-wing aircraft; and one submarine joined 
up with the American units. Because of difi- 
culties of clearance, it was not possible for 
the UNITAS IV U.S. air detachment to op- 
erate from Brazilian land bases, and air 
support was lacking in this phase of opera- 
tions. 

Later on, during maneuvers between Rio 
de Janeiro and the estuary of the River Plate, 
Task Force 86 assumed truly impressive pro- 
portions. It was then composed of 29 ships, 
including both the Argentine and Brazilian 
ASW carriers, 22 destroyers of various types, 
4 submarines, and 1 fleet oiler. Aircraft 
including S2F’s and helicopters were em- 
barked in the Argentine carrier Independen- 
cia, and helicopters were also on board the 
Brazillan Minas Gerais, although she had no 
fixed-wing aircraft for ASW activities. In 
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addition, Argentine, Uruguayan, and United 
States land-based aircraft operated from 
Uruguayan land-based air installations. 
Task Force 86 conducted basic hunter-killer 
exercises and convoy screen penetration exer- 
cises, terminating by an all-round refueling 
from the Argentine AO Punto Medanos, 
which did an excellent job in supplying the 
vessels of Brazil, Argentina, and the United 
States with bunkers, 

At the conclusion of this aspect of UNITAS 
IV. the commander in chief, UCINCSO, Gen. 
A. P. O'Meara, boarded the Norfolk at Buenos 
Aires and then transferred to the Argentine 
flagship, Independencia, on September 25, by 
helicopter; and, finally, successful combined 
antisubmarine warfare exercises at sea ter- 
minated the east coast aspect of UNITAS IV. 

The American units of Task Force 86 then 
proceeded to the Straits of Magellan, which 
they reached on October 4, After shore leave 
at Punta Arenas, the American ships with 
Chilean destroyers, later joined by the Chi- 
lean light cruiser O’Higgins, sortied to the 
Pacific via the Trinidad channel on October 
9. They rendezyoused about a week later at 
the Chilean Naval Base of Talcahuano and 
put into Valparaiso on October 18. Shore- 
based U.S, SP-2H aircraft supported by Chi- 
lean Air Force SA-16B planes, participated 
with excellent coordination between aircraft 
and ships. Altogether, in a 2-week period, 
the Chilean and U.S. forces operated so efec- 
tively as to constitute a well-integrated ASW 
task force, duplicating the experience on the 
east coast with Brazilian and Argentine/ 
Uruguayan units. 

For a brief while, late in October, there was 
also a trination fleet in ASW exercises on the 
west coast. Two Peruvian destroyers and 
two submarines arrived at Mejillones Bay on 
October 24 to join Task Force 86. Once more 
an impressive flotilla was assembled. There 
were four destroyers plus the destroyer leader 
Norfolk, four destroyer escorts, one light 
cruiser, five submarines, and a fleet oller. 
The exercise at this phase was directed by 
the Chilean group commander with air sup- 
Port both day and night by United States 
and Chilean planes, operating from Anto- 
fagasta. Later, after the Chilean ships had 
chopped off from the UNITAS IV operations, 
the Peruvian group commander conducted 
exercises on October 29, still using the air 
cover of the Chilean SA--16B's. 

Moving farther north, Task Force 86 then 
joined with Ecuadorean ASW craft, including 
one DE, one PF, one PCE, an ATF, and one 
LSM, for exercises once more conducted in 
part under Ecuadorean management, Final- 
ly, at the end of November, after the Ameri- 
can force transited the Panama Canal, Co- 
lombia participated in joint exercises with 
two destroyers and one ATF. As in the case 
of the other countries, at times the Colom- 
bian commander conducted the combined 
ASW exercises of the entire task force. 

Experience gathered in the five UNITAS 
exercises to date has shown conclusively what 
beneficial dividends have been returned as 
the result of this training between ships of 
varied flags. There is no doubt that a capa- 
bility has been attained in training and 
readiness sufficient to enable the senior South 
American navies to operate effectively as 
unite of a combined ASW force. 

However, there is always room for improve- 
ment. For example, both in the fleets of 
Argentina and Brazil, the four Argentine 
Buenos Aires-class destroyers and the four 
Brazilian Amazonas-class DD's are over age 
and probably would not justify much more 
expenditure to keep them effectively at sea. 
As will be shown below, the writer is con- 
vinced that the United States, and particu- 
larly the U.S. Congress, should be more 
liberal in its policy of releasing ships from 
mothball fleets to be restored to active com- 
Mission to bulld up the ASW capability of 
South American navies. 
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In the meantime, much can be done with- 
out releasing more hardware. For example, 
a future UNITAS operation might address it- 
self specifically to joint exercises off the 
Straits of Magellan, the Beagle Channel, or 
the Drake Passage between the ASW forces of 
Argentina, Chile, and the United States. 

Another improvement that could be made 
in UNITAS operations would be to deploy a 
U.S. antisubmarine support carrier. This 
would greatly stimulate the training of the 
already well-worked-up Argentine Independ- 
encia and the Brazilian Minas Gerais which 
now by Presidential decision will embark 
fixed-wing aircraft, 

The United States could also provide a 
more modern submarine or submarines to 
deploy in future UNITAS exercises.. Perhaps 
this year we might use one of the Guppy-type 
boats and eventually bring in the nuclear 
attack ships; because ASW, to be effective, 
must be capable of dealing with all types of 
undersea warships. There is also opportu- 
nity for much hydrographic research, par- 
ticularly on the west coast, where salinity 
layers offer a veil of secrecy to submarines. 

Modern ASW techniques require an acme 
of coordination between surface and air 
units, and in this domain a principal diffi- 
culty has been encountered among the sev- 
eral Latin American navies owing to 
strenuous rivalry on the part of their respec- 
tive land-based air forces. 

Clearly, then, the Latin American govern- 
ments involved should iron out these rival- 
ries and assign definite rules to the various 
armed forces concerned. It seems to this 
writer that the solution would be to put the 
entire responsibility for ASW activity, both 
surface, undersurface, and in the air, in the 
hands of the naval forces. 

In ASW work, particularly on the east 
coast of South America, there is a definite 
requirement for modern minesweeping capa- 
bilities, The estuary of the River Plate and 
the approaches to Montevideo and Buenos 
Alres are almost ideal for pressure mining. 
Paraguay, accessible to the sea only by the 
Parana River, is also vulnerable. However, 
none of the navies concerned have adequate 
craft to counter this threat, From the expe- 
rience of World War U and the havoc 
wrought by the U boats in the South Atlantic 
it does not take much Imagination to fore- 
see that the entire estuary of the Plate could 
be interdicted by an effective submarine 
mining program, or for that matter a per- 
haps more effective clandestine operation by 
local Communist subyersive forces, operating 
at night from small craft. Our experience in 
Korea provides further warning. 

In general, so far as materiel requirements 
are concerned in improving Operation UNI- 
TAS and the effectiveness of United States 
and Latin American navies in meeting the 
submarine threat, the United States should 
be more liberal in its policy of lending ships 
and equipment to the Latin American 
navies. 

Here we come upon a fixed consensus in 
the U.S. Congress against the lending of ves- 
sels, even redundant vessels from the moth- 
ball fleet, to Latin American navies. In fact, 
so deep seated is this prejudice, that in ef- 
fect no U.S, vessel can be loaned to a Latin 
American government without the specific 
approval of Congress for each ship. 

Even if the difficulty of congressional prej- 
udice could be overcome, there is another 
problem of cost in bringing destroyers or 
minesweepers out of mothballs and placing 
them in readiness for recommission, For 
example, when Argentina recently acquired 
three Fletcher-class destroyers, the Argen- 
tine Navy had to pay over $5 million apiece 
in order to bring these vessels to a state of 
readiness, Fifteen million dollars for the 
average South American naval- budget is a 
large sum of money. 

Recently in a discussion with a distin- 
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guished Senator who has been a protagonist 
in the Congress against the grant of military 
assistance to Latin American governments, I 
pointed out that whether or not Congress 
gave or refused approval to the lend-lease of 
vessels to these South American navies, any 
would-be revolutionary in Latin America al- 
ready had sufficient weapons on hand to 
overthrow any government at any given 
time. The provision of ASW instruments 
would not alter the internal balance of power 
in the various republics. Consequently, I 
urged that the question of whether or not to 
assist South American navies to improve 
their ASW capability by the lending of de- 
stroyers and minesweepers, or the furnishing 
of aircraft, was one that should be decided 
by considerations of naval power rather than 
by considerations of domestic politics either 
at home or abroad, 

After all, what we are considering is the 
problem of mutugl naval defense, If the 
United States should be Involved in a global 
war or be concerned in a situation of Com- 
munist-inspired limited war threatening the 
security of the Western Hemisphere, we will 
want all the help we can get. The partici- 
pation of certain Latin American navies in 
the Cuban quarantine is a case in point. 
Consequently, in seeking ways to help the 
Latin American navies develop more effective 
ASW forces, we are merely studying the ways 
and means to make a more effective (and 
perhaps cheaper in terms of men and 
money) defense of the United States. 

As indicated above, even to recondition 
mothballed Fletcher-class destroyers costs a 
great deal of money. If the Congress should 
continue to be obdurate in the release of 
mothballed ships, possibly it might give some 
consideration to including in the military aid 
program funds for the outright construction 
of new ASW vessels for certain of the Latin 
American navies which for an equal expend- 
iture of money would result in brand new 
ASW vessels of the most modern type and 
equipment. Admittedly, however, such ships 
would be constructed more cheaply in foreign 
yards. The question really boils down to 
how much mutual defense can be obtained 
for any given dollar or peso. 


A. G. Dewey Co., of Enfield, N. H., Earns 
Defense Department Quality Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
A. G. Dewey Co., of Enfield, N.H., is 
proudly flying the Defense Department's 
“C” flag awarded recently for excellence 
in its performance on contracts with the 
Department. The high quality of this 
company’s performance in manufactur- 
ing blankets for the military is in the 
highest tradition of Yankee craftsman- 
ship and business integrity. This award 
is a source of continuing pride not only 
for the company but for the town of En- 
field and, indeed, the whole State. 

It is a great pleasure to draw the at- 
tention of the House to the Dewey Co.'s 
achievement and to congratulate com- 
pany president, William T. Dewey, all 
members of the company management, 
and all employees who have earned this 
fine distinction for their company, town, 
and State. 
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Medical Care for the Aged Statement by 
the American Chiropractic Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a recent 
statement by Dr. A. A. Adams, president 
of the American Chiropractic Associa- 
tion, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

In his statement Dr. Adams expresses 
his regret that the Medical Care Act did 
not include the Senate amendment 
which provided that patients seeking the 
services of chiropractors would be eligible 
for benefits under the voluntary pro- 
gram. He expresses the hope that the 
Congress will review the legislation and 
recognize the desirability and rightness 
of providing chiropractic and other es- 
sential health services under the pro- 


gram. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY Dr. A. A. ADAMS, PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN CHIROPRACTIC ASSOCIATION 


As president of the American Chiropractic 
Association, I wish to make an official state- 
ment relating to the position of my orga- 
nization on the subject of medical care for 
the aged. Now that the so-called medicare 
bill has become the law of the land this 
statement, I believe, is timely and appro- 
priate. 

I commend President Johnson for his pro- 
gram of social legislation and more especially 
for his concern for the needs of our older 
citizens. I also commend the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee for accepting amendments 
to include chiropractic care in medicare leg- 


islation. Their expression of confidence in 


the integrity and value of the chiropractic 
profession was most appreciated. 

The American Chiropractic Association of- 
ficially endorsed the purposes of this legis- 
lation as early as January 8 of this year in 
a letter to the President. Our endorsement 
was offered even though at that time care 
by doctors of chiropractic was not provided 
in the main body of the bill. Later, delibera- 
tion of the Senate Finance Committee in- 
cluded chiropractic care as one of the im- 
portant medicare benefits. Subsequently, 
the committee’s amendments were made a 
part of the bill by vote of the Senate, itself. 
This action by the U.S. Senate was most 
welcomed by my profession. We were later 
to learn that the Senate-House conference 
committee removed chiropractic benefits 
from the bill. 

Naturally, the American Chiropractic As- 
sociation was disappointed when chiropractic 
services were deleted from medicare. Mil- 
lions of our patients who are at or approach- 
ing retirement age must now feel denied of 
their right of free choice of doctors as a 
result of this deletion. It is doubly unfor- 
tunate that this denial of free choice will 
be imposed by an action of their own Gov- 
ernment. 

I wish to reiterate that medicare legis- 
lation appears to be a necessary step toward 
the solution of the problems of our older 
citizens, It is the belief of the American 
Chiropractic Association that when the Con- 
gress has had an opportunity to review the 
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medicare program in the light of experience, 
it will recognize the desirability and the 
rightness of providing chiropractic and other 
essential health services under the act. 


Local War on Poverty One of Best 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN W. DYAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. DYAL. Mr. Speaker, I am par- 
ticularly pleased with this report which 
came to me through the San Bernar- 
dino Free Press of September 29, 1965, 
which set forth the accomplishments of 
San Bernardino County’s war on pov- 
erty. I am proud of the initiative that 
was shown in my congressional district 
and the continued interest in the welfare 
of its citizens. 

Loca. Wak ON POVERTY ONE oF BEST 


A year has passed since Congress enacted 
the Economic Opportunities Act of 1964. 
San Bernardino County's dependency pre- 
vention commission was formed in Janu- 
ary, this year, and funded in February. 

After these months, how does the com- 
mission shape up? How much money has 
been and will be spent in the county sector 
of the war on poverty? What projects are 
underway and planned? Who are the per- 
sons involved? Where are the projects, 
underway and planned? 

These questions were taken to the com- 
mission, and detailed answers, sometimes 
necessarily phrased in qualifications, were 
furnished. 

Answers were provided from a hospital 
bed by William F. Nicholas (fighting ulcers), 
the commission’s executive director, and at 
the commission’s courthouse annex offices 
by Rudy Pico, program director. 

San Bernardino County, through the com- 
mission, has the best antipoverty program in 
the western 13 States. Authority for this 
endorsement is from the Federal and re- 
gional levels of the war on poverty. 

When the program was first established, 
it took time to start local operations. Par- 
ticipation lagged as many communities 
waited without getting Federal direction. 
The responsibility for coordinating, design- 
ing, and implementing the attack on poverty 
is at the local level, termed the Community 
Action program. 

Federal funds, authorized and waliting, 
went untapped. Only the aggressive areas, 
such as San Bernardino County proved to 
be, applied for and got Federal funds for 
local programs. 

Then as communities saw what the 
leaders were accomplishing, they applied for 
Federal help in such volume that the Federal 
money was almost drained and late-entry 
communities had to cut back their requests. 

The legislation was intended to crank up 
local machinery, fund it on a 90 percent 
Federal, 10 percent local, basis. After 1 
year the Federal Government intended to 
cut its share, estab! a 50-50 formula. 

Many communities could not afford a 50- 
50 share. 

To get the war on poverty into the poverty 
pockets across the country, the Federal Gov- 
ernment apparently realized many commun- 
ities could not afford to pay half the project 
costs. 

Nicholas attended briefings in Washing- 
ton, D.C., several weeke ago, and regional 
briefings more recently. 
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He said, “There is no question.” The 
Federal share will continue at 90 percent 
beyond the first year, through the follow- 
ing fiscal year. How far beyond that, no- 
body can say. 

Nobody knows the size of next year's Fed- 
eral appropriation. Apparently the commis- 
sion’s hopes are high because plans are defi. 
nitely underway to continue present efforts 
and launch new projects. 

Although the commission has earned na- 
tional recognition as a model for community 
action in the war on poverty, within San 
Bernardino County it is not generally under- 
stood, according to its leaders. 

Nicholas and Pico accept speakers’ invita- 
tions to civic and church groups to help ex- 
plain the program. Commission offices wel- 
come questions and visits, They welcomed 
the recent appointment of the city’s indus- 
trial development coordinator, Cecil E. West, 
as lialson with the city council. 

Ex officio representation on the commission 
already existed from county welfare, proba- 
tion and parole, health, schools, hospital, 
administrative office, and sheriff's depart- 
ments. 

The State's division of vocational rehabili- 
tation, county housing authority, agricul- 
tural extension services, State employment, 
California Youth Authority, the Farmers’ 
Home Administration, the Riverside-San 
Bernardino council of churches and the San 
Bernardino County Council of Community 
Services have ex officio representation on the 
commission. 

Pico said most of the $3 million total cost 
of present and planned programs will be 
spent “on this side of the mountains.” He 
said that was fair, on a county population 
basis. 

Within the city limits of San Bernardino 
the commission expects to spend $1,700,000, 
according to Commission President Dr, Rob- 
ert G. Fisk. 

Early next month the commission, with- 
out laying out any cash, will provide 475 men 
and 296 women, ages 16-21. with jobs in 30 
agencies. The unskilled school dropouts 
will earn $1.25 an hour for 25 hours work 
per week. They will earn $700 and get valu- 
able training for other employment during 
the 6-month program. 

Operation Contact, with offices in eight key 
poverty areas, hired local persons of low in- 
come to maintain contact referral stations. 
Such persons have an easier acceptance 
within the community concerned. 

Perhaps typical of the Operation Contact 
implementers is Mrs. Helen Jackson, Victor 
Valley. 

“I've lived in the community 8 years, and 
this is the first time I've been asked to serve,” 
said Mrs, Jackson. 

Other implementers are: Henry Cotton, 
Ontario; Marguerite Fitch, North Fontana; 
Beatrice Hernandez, Colton; Venny Newman 
and Tony Suniga, West-Central San Bernar- 
dino; Clara Jefferson, Barstow; and Rose Re- 
mos, Redlands. 

Operation Head Start saw nearly 100 
teachers in 17 school districts and nonprofit 
agencies help 1,500 preschool youngsters. 
William D. Hatcher is county coordina- 
tor of this, the biggest such program in 
southern California. The summer's 8-week 

was deemed successful in giving 
culturally disadvantaged children a chance 
to succeed when they started school. More 
Operation Head Starts are definitely in 
prospect. 

In the planning stage is a Small Business 
Development Center, to ald small businesses, 
five or less enployees, with loans and counsel. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps has aided 
nearly 600 students, 16 to 21, with jobs in 
various school districts. The schools hire 
students for summer work to help them stay 
in school. 
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An out-of-school program for 16- 21-year- 
olds will provide 475 men and 296 women 
with jobs in 30 agencies, starting early next 
month. The commission will make no actual 
cash outlays on the project. The young 
persons employed will earn $1.25 an hour and 
get valuable training for other employment 
during the 6-month program. They will 
work 25 hours a week and earn $700 during 
the project. 

Operation Open Door operates under the 
State division of vocational rehabilitation. 
It offers vocational training to impoverished, 
disabled citizens who are not on welfare. 

Colton and Redlands have cultural enrich- 
ment programs for disadvantaged children 
and their parents. Clement junior high, 
Redlands, will house a new program that is 
planned. 

Extended adult services reaches unem- 
ployed and underemployed adults in poverty 
areas. It provides counseling, testing, train- 
ing and job placement. Local Operation 
Contact offices provide the services. 

Community relations workers, from the 
county housing authority, working through 
Operation Contact, is conducting a program 
to mobilize community resources in eco- 
nomic, education, and social concepts. 
Recreation and homework help are pro- 
vided. 

The Frazee Community Center offers a 
reading center, study hall, recreation and 
field trips for first through seventh graders. 

Dependency Prevention Commission mem- 
bers are named by local community action 
groups, the mayor's committee, the board of 
supervisors, the council of community serv- 
ices and the commission itself, five appoint- 
ments each. 

Members appointed from San Bernardino 
include: W. R. Holcomb, Donald L. Morgan, 
Harry C. Smith, Mrs. Opal Legardy, Mrs. Anne 
Shirrells, Mrs. Judy Ismach, Dr. Allen F. 
Sterling and Dr. Robert G. Fisk. 


An Opportunity for Community Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, in the 
October edition of the Junior College 
Journal there is an excellent article de- 
scribing the activities of two Baltimore 
Junior colleges under the Economie Op- 
portunity Act. I would like to include 
the text of this article in the RECORD 
for the benefit of my colleagues: 

Aw OPPORTUNITY ror COMMUNITY COLLEGES— 
Two BALTIMORE JUNIOR COLLEGES PROVIDE 
AN EXaMPLe OF How To RESPOND TO LOCAL 
NEEDS j 

(By Moses 8. Koch and Priscilla M. Woolley) 
Community colleges in urban areas may 

soon be appointing elementary school teach- 

ers to their faculties. 

This suggestion was among many made at 
a recent Columbia University conference of 
urban junior colleges. Elementary school 
teachers might very likely teach the cul- 
turally deprived—the undereducated student 
with college ability—how to write a sentence, 
how to form a paragraph, and ultimately how 
to qualify for freshman English. 

This radical concept is only one of many 
dramatic approaches which community col- 
Jeges will be devising as they begin to reach 
the poverty bound population for whom 
the Economic Opportunity Act has been 
designed. 
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The community college cannot be all things 
to all people but, in concert with the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, the urban commu- 
nity college is in a position to increase its 
responsibilities in a zone of need thus far 
barely charted by higher education, namely 
helping persons in the poverty cycle to break 
out of that cycle so that their next genera- 
tion need not be born into poverty. 

To realize its potential in this respect, the 
community college will need to be imagina- 
tive and often radical in proposing pro- 
grams, The act itself (titles I, II, IV, and 
V) encourages novel approaches to the prob- 
lem of bridging and reducing the cultural 
gap between the poverty ridden and the 
middle class families. A broad spectrum 
of ideas, practices, concepts, and plans rela- 
tive to implementation of the objectives of 
the act will need to be considered. This 
might include such varied programs as uti- 
lizing an unused portion of a large campus 
for a day care camp during the summer; 
training mothers in diet control, child care, 
and budget; or offering an A.A. degree pro- 
gram in human renewal. 

A typical example of a unique project 
which was organized some months ago and 
now proves to have direct relevance to the 
war on poverty is the one presently carried 
out at Essex Community College and Balti- 
more Junior College. The urban develop- 
ment assistant project, a pilot project partly 
financed by the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion, has as its goal the training of semi- 
professionals in fields of city planning and 
urban renewal? The emphasis of this ter- 
minal curriculum is not only on physical 
aspects, ¢.g., urban sociology and community 
organization. Students are recruited among 
local high school graduates with special ef- 
forts being made to reach those who live in 
the inner city. To their firsthand knowl- 
edge of the problems of their own neighbor- 
hoods, these young people can now add an 
insight into solutions developed by the pro- 
fessionals who are their teachers. Because 
the job opportunities in this field are so 
varied, the graduates of this program will be 
able to enter rewarding careers in the im- 
provement of the physical and social condi- 
tions of their community. 

Following the Initial interest evoked by 
this program, the Baltimore Health and 
Welfare Council requested that a parallel 
type of curriculum be devised to train 
“neighborhood development assistants” who 
would qualify for positions in the neighbor- 
hood centers planned as part of the Com- 
munity Action for Neighborhood Develop- 
ment and Organization (CANDO), a Balti- 
more City program to be financed by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. As a re- 
sult, Baltimore Junior College is developing 
such a curriculum which will be incorporated 
into the total Baltimore Human Renewal 
project, Although this program will be open 
to all eligible high school graduates, funds 
will be available to cover tuition costs for 
those students only who reside within the 
action area and whose family income places 
them in the poverty group. Thus, two goals 
will be attempted: offering to the commu- 
nity college graduates new and vitally needed 
occupations in a field of urban action, and 
developing the indigenous leadership which 
much be fully utilized if the war on poverty 
is to succeed. 

Community colleges everywhere will, of 
course, be participating in the work-study 
programs offered under title I of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act. In this they will 
emulate the senior institutions. However, 
because of thelr traditional open- door policy, 
the community colleges can now truly open 
the way to those students who are not only 
needy but, because of their inadequate edu- 
cational and cultural backgrounds, are quite 
unprepared to meet the standards estab- 
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lished by the more restrictive colleges. The 
bold new college discovery program of the 
Bronx Community College? is an example 
of the results which can be achieved with a 
group of potentially able but academically 
failing youngsters. Selecting those stu- 
dents who showed innate ability but whose 
school records were consistently low—find- 
ing, Moreover, that the majority of them 
came from families living in poverty, suffer- 
ing from racial discrimination, language dif- 
ficulties, lack of education, and resulting 
social ills—the staff of this project devised 
a remedial program aimed at rehabilitating 
these potential college students. The results 
were striking enough to suggest widespread 
adoption of simliar programs. 

If, in addition, the provisions of the work- 
study programs can be fully exploited so 
that students can earn while they learn, it 
would seem that any community college has 
at hand the means of a somewhat revolu- 
tionary breakthrough in higher education. 
Dr. Morris Meister, president of Bronx Com- 
munity College, states that “In the commu- 
nity colleges, which deal essentially with 
the student in the middle, bits of knowledge 
are beginning to appear. These come to our 
attention in dramatic fashion, especially 
when complicated by students from the 
ghettos of a large urban center. Among the 
students in the middle we find the late 
bloomer, the slow starter, the victim of edu- 
cational malpractice, both in the home and 
in the lower schools. We find the ravages 
of poverty on the minds of men, the total 
absence of a tradition for intellectual pur- 
suits. We are beginning to get glimpses of 
the kinds of forces which motivate the young 
people in the middle.“ These forces are 
indeed precisely those which the commu- 
nity college can utilize to meet the chal- 
lenges of the war on poverty. 

The community college, however, cannot 
operate in a vacuum. Traditionally drawing 
its faculty and its resources from senior col- 
leges and universities, it must also turn to 
them for help in its efforts at achieving a 
broader scope of education. Conversely, the 
senior institutions, particlularly those locat- 
ed in large urban settings must keep attuned 
to neecs and problems of the community. 
Educators and sociologists engaged in aca- 
demic research and in action programs must 
not only be informed of but must also 
cooperate with the efforts of the junior col- 
leges in establishing more effective channels 
of communication with the middle student, 
who may some day join their ranks. 

A LOCAL EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION 


Because of an effort to do precisely this, 
Essex Community College was awarded a 
grant from the Sears-Roebuck Foundation 
to organize areawide conferences in order 
to bring together town and gown, Two day- 
long sessions were held last spring for the 
purpose of exchanging information and 
coordinating efforts in areas of research, 
training, and action as these relate to urban 
problems and as they involve colleges and 
universities of the Baltimore area, Educa- 
tors took an inventory of current programs 
and discussed needed additional ones at the 
first of these sessions. Six weeks later, at a 
Second session, community representatives 
were acquainted with these prorgams and 
encouraged to examine them and to make 
further suggestions. 

There emerged, from these two confer- 
ences, an almost unanimous recommenda- 
tion on the part of the participants, com- 
munity leaders as well as educators, that a 
permanent Higher Education Council for 
Urban Affairs be established in the Baltimore 
metropolitan area. The purpose of this 
council, which would be staffed and financed 
independently of any one institution, but 
whose membership would include all institu- 
tions of higher learning of the area, would 
be to act as a clearing house, as an investi- 
gative body, as an initiative power to mar- 


ones in an effort toward defining and solving 
urban problems.“ 

Thus a community college acts as the cata- 
lyst for establishing a dialog between aca- 
demic e and community leadership. 
It is interesting to note that a similar effort 
was recently undertaken in the New York 
metropolitan region under the leadership of 
the Regional Plan Association. The research 
undertaken by this association resulted in 
recommendations which closely paralleled 
those obtained from the Essex Community 
College conferences.* 

Problems of poverty, of social ills, of lack 
of opportunity will not, of course, be solved 
only by discussions, no matter on how high 
a level, nor by the training of needed per- 
sonnel, nor even by appropriating large sums 
of money for a new bureaucracy. A primary 
task is also that of trying to overcome the 
lethargy of the middle class urban periphery. 
Blindness to glaring social inequities seems 
all too often the case. Many communities 
lack an understanding of why it u that 
one-sixth of the people have been denied 
the privileges of the American way of life, 
a system credited for having created the most 

prosperous society the world has ever known. 
Tenuranoe —— plight MOODA 
dition common to many of our comfortable 
suburbs, 

A typical case in point concerns a small 
area of Baltimore County. To most.citizens 
of this suburban county, one of the richest 
in the nation, poverty is something found 
only in vast ghettos of the neighboring city. 
According to 1960 census figures, however, the 
following statistics present a different pic- 
ture: 

Fourteen percent of Baltimore County 
families live on a yearly income of less than 
$5,000. In one particular census tract cover- 
ing 200 families, 51 of them live on less than 
$3,000 a year; in another this applies to 156 
of the 1,200 families. 

Thirty-seven percent of Baltimore County 
adult residents were found to have an edu- 
cational level equivalent to the eighth grade 
or below. In 23 census tracts this group 


Ten percent of all housing units of the 
area are dilapidated or deteriorating and 
lack essential plumbing. In some of these 
areas the rate is more than 50 percent, and 
in one area it is as high as 90 percent.“ 

This poverty, which is cultural as well as 
economic, is not restricted to racial minori- 
ties. This was dramatically pointed out by 
a recent cali for help from an elementary 
school principal who found himself in the 
position of being the only enlightened 
leader in a white community where, in his 
own words, “children enter the first grade 
with every tooth in their mouths decayed 
and without knowing what a newspaper 
looks like.” 

This dedicated young principal turned to 
the community college in his area for help 
in two ways: To find the means of alerting 
appropriate government agencies toward the 
conditions of social dynamite existing in his 
neighborhood, and to ask that the college 
organize educational programs so that a few 
concerned residents could learn, could 
understand, and could intelligently attempt 
to work out solutions. Here, it would seem, 
is an example of one of the real challenges 
to the community college: namely, relating 
to its neighbors not only by offering formal 
education to the young but also by providing 
a resource to the adult and professional pop- 
ulations in need. 

The community college, located at the 
point where, as expressed by Prof. Sloan 
Wayland,’ the two planes of educational 
structure and community structure 
intersect, can perform an invaluable role by 
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focusing not only its own resources but also 
those of related agencies and institutions 
upon the grey areas which surround it. 
Local leadership, whether it be enlightened 
or primitive, instinctively turns for help to 
that institution in its neighborhood which 
represents knowledge and progress. In many 
localities the community college is just that, 
and perhaps even more so than the large 
university with its traditional image of the 
ivory tower rising above the intellectual and 
social darkness of its environment. One may 
then logically conclude that the community 
college can meaningfully exercise its role as 
an integral part of the community by acting 
as the middle man between the poverty 
ridden of the neighborhood and those agen- 
cles and institutions which offer the means 
for cultural and economic improvement. 


WHAT THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE CAN DO 


Most universities have well-defined exten- 
sion programs, usually for the benefit of pro- 
fessionals such as teachers who wish to ad- 
vance in their careers. Some offer informal 
courses in cultural subjects, mostly geared 
to an already well-educated segment of the 
community. The community college, on the 
other hand, can render a new service by 
using these two types of programs and di- 
recting them instead toward the semiskilled 
worker who wishes to attain semiprofes- 
sional status, or toward the undereducated 
potential community leader who is groping 
for the means to improve not only his own 
situation but that of his particular neigh- 
borhood. 

Prof. John Bebout has stated that it is the 
university’s “responsibility to see to it that 
knowledge and skills which it has developed 
or assembled * * can be used to affect 
urban and development. The uni- 
versity is part of the larger community. It 
is conditioned by and, in turn, conditions 
this larger environment.“ 

These statements can be applied to the 
community college with only slight modifi- 
cation, and the tmplementation of these 
concepts by the provisions of the Economic 
Opportunity Act then become more clearly 
defined. 

Tiustrative examples readily come to 
mind. The section of title II of the act 
which concerns adult basic education pro- 
grams suggests a new approach for the com- 
munity colleges. Here new courses over and 
above those offered by the public schools 


rights, and civil liberties are among the very 
material educational needs of the lower so- 
cloeconomic community. Appreciation of 
art, music, literature, needs promotion at a 
new level among a society whose leisure 
hours are increasing and whose recreational 
activities have been all too limited, in areas 
of Intellectual and cultural pursuits. 

The community college has a wealth of 
resources within its own faculty and 
through its contacts with other cultural in- 
stitutions; it can plan new ways of sharing 
these with groups who have not yet realized 
that such knowledge could be theirs. It can, 
for instance, organize single-shot projects 
such as “A Day of College for the Aging“ - 
recently conducted in Baltimore County 
when 102 people over 65 spent 1 day going 
to a number of college level classes planned 
for their benefit, in a variety of subjects. 

Title II of the act, which calls for employ- 
ment and investment incentives, is already 
well reflected in the many specialized Junior 
college curriculums whose objects are to de- 
velop the managerial skills and resources 
called for by this title's statement of 


urpose. 

But perhaps title V, which concerns work 
experience programs to assist older heads of 
families, needs to be considered as a new as- 
pect of urban extension. Retraining oppor- 
tunities for workers who have been displaced 
by automation are within the scope of the 
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community college which is in the position 
of being able to understand the needs and 
problems of its area, both economic and psy- 

Experimental, pilot, and dem- 
onstration projects are called for under this 
title, and here is where opportunities, as well 
as problems, present themselves. How, for 
instance, does the middle-aged person whose 
intellectual development has been crippled 
by a language deficiency or by a culturally 
sterile environment, fit into a college English 
class? How can this person understand the 
complexities of modern scientific theory or 
even the mathematics of industrial tech- 
nology when his includes only 
elementary arithmetic? Win the community 
college need to lower its standards of profi- 
ciency in the liberal arts and thus abandon 
the basic concepts of higher education? The 
answer to this last question must obviously 
be in the negative. 

The need is probably for crash precollege 
Temedial programs, of the type undertaken 
by the Bronx Community College, but with 
further adaptation to the older, more ma- 
ture student as well as to the 18-year-old. 

A special kind of faculty will be required 
for these programs, perhaps to include un- 
usually gifted elementary schoolteachers, as 
Previously mentioned. Individual tutors, 
who might well be recrulted among the more 
advanced and outstanding students of the 
same institution, will probably play an tm- 
portant role. 

What is called for here is a total commit- 
ment of college and community resources 
to the particular individual who is consid- 
ered capable of breaking the poverty cycle. 
This is truly in the tradition of the com- 
munity college movement, where the em- 
phasis has always been on teaching and on 
individual student services. 

The city of Baltimore and its metropolitan 
area can be considered one of the typical 
Problems of re- 


human, and of poverty, are of the magnitude 
which prompted the concern of our national 
leadership and resulted in the passage of the 
Economic ty Act. Under the pro- 
visions of this act, Baltimore City is putting 
into effect this year a $4 million human 
renewal program. The surrounding counties 
are endeavoring to identify their own pockets 
of poverty in order to bring to them the 
advantages offered by the act. 

For the community colleges of this area, 
as in similar areas throughout the country, 
the challenge is clear and the opportunities 
can be defined. These institutions can par- 
ticipate in providing means of raising the 
cultural level of the deprived citizen, of 
training the underprivileged youngster for a 
productive occupation, of discovering the 
future leader and offering him the educa- 
tional climate in which he can develop his 
potential. With the ald of the Economic 
Opportunity Act urban community colleges 
are now in a position to act. 
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Silence on the Potomac 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER . 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Messrs. 
Rowland Evans and Robert Novak have 
certainly caught the spirit to what I be- 
lieve to be the opinion of a large group 
of Congressmen; namely, that the mono- 
lithic system used by this administration 
is causing not only some very good men 
to leave the service of the Government 
but results in poor administration be- 
cause of the lack of competent people to 
be heard. 

Frozen and unchanging administrative 
Policies are not in the best interest 
of representative government, as so well 
explained by the following article by 
Messrs, Evans and Novak which appeared 
in the Washington Post of October 22: 

SILENCE ON THE POTOMAC 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


At a recent closed meeting of the high- 
level poverty council presided over by Vice 
President Humpreer, one official momen- 
tarily interrupted the smooth flow of con- 
versation, 

Pointing tò Budget Director Charles 
Schultze and White House economic adviser, 
Gardner Ackley, this official commented: 
“When all is said and done, the success of the 
Poverty program depends on how well you 
fellows do with the economy—on whether 
enough new jobs are created.” 

These words are a cautious dissent from 
the official Johnson administration line on 
Poverty. They suggest that present policy, 
no matter how well executed, cannot by it- 
Self strike deep at the roots of poverty. 
And this dissent is privately shared by a 
growing number of officials. 

In the Washington of another day, the of- 
ficlal's guarded warning to the poverty coun- 
ell might well have triggered a heated policy 
debate. Instead, the council hurried on to 
Other matters. 

That's because Lyndon Johnson's lieuten- 
ants aren't supposed to disngrce with estab- 
lished administration policy in public. 
Even in private, they dissent only with super- 
caution, As a result, instead of the cus- 
tomary quarrels among policymakers, there 
is silence on the Potomac today. 

Although this secretive atmosphere pro- 
vides a facade of monolithic unity, it also 
Prevents a healthy public debate over Presi- 
dent Johnson's most important, most 
troubled new program, the war against pov- 
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erty. For in whispers deep inside the ad- 
ministration, there are criticisms of that 
program that have nothing to do with per- 
sonalities or ideologies. 

The criticism goes to the basic strategy 
of poverty czar Sargent Shriver: attack pov- 
erty by stitching together the torn fabric of 
the Negro famlly, train unemployed youth in 
citizenship and job skills and try to nip 
the poverty syndrome in early childhood 
through the preschool Head Start program. 

The dissenters (located in various Federal 
agencies) are warning that these worth- 
while programs may only be building up the 
poor for a terrible fetdown—preparing them 
for jobs that won't exist. Automation and 
the steady outpouring of youths into the job 
market all but rule out a significant decrease 
in unemployment even if the economy main- 
tains its glowing health. 

The answer? Perhaps Federal public 
works to create new jobs. But there are 
grave misgivings about the effectiveness of 
WPA-style programs. Consequently, dis- 
senters inside the administration are coming 
to believe the answer Is to spread out existing 
jobs among more workers. 

The fastest way to spread the work is a 
Pederal law requiring double pay (instead of 
the present time-and-a-half) for overtime— 
making overtime so expensive that employers 
would take on additional employees. The 
impact of doubletime pay in spreading jobs 
would be greatly heightened if the workweek 
were cut from 40 hours to 35. 

But these proposals strike sparks inside 
the L.B.J. labor-management consensus. 
Workers who now have jobs don’t want to 
give up their overtime to provide jobs for 
the unemployed. Accordingly, organized 
labor (with the conspicuous exception of the 
auto workers’ Walter Reuther) gives little 
more than lipservice to job-spreading 
schemes. And normally pro-Johnson ele- 
ments of big business vigorously oppose 
them. The auto industry highly influential 
in this administration, is adamant in its 
opposition to double time. 

The result: The administration is irrevoca- 
bly opposed to the 35-hour week and half- 
hearted in its support of double time. The 
House Labor Committee knocked the double 
time scheme out of the administration's 
minimum wage bill, and there is no apparent 
White House drive to restore it in the Senate. 

‘The fact that such matters are not openly 
discussed in Washington these days is a ma- 
jor difference between President Johnson and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt encouraged Harry Hopkins and 
Harold Ickes to slug it out over how to battle 
the depression. But Mr. Johnson insists on 
absolute loyalty once administration policy 
is determined. His antipoverty strategy 
seems to be frozen for better or for worse, and 
some silent dissenters fear it may be for 
worse. 


Witch Hunts No Remedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, recent days 
have witnessed dramatic expressions of 
criticism and support of our foreign 
policy, particularly as it relates to Viet- 
nam. Human emotions, propaganda, 
errors of fact and judgment, mistakes 
and misunderstanding confuse not only 
individual citizens but also govern- 
ments, including our own. Wisdom and 
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restraint are now necessary more than 
ever in determining a course of action. 

‘The Detroit News in an editorial pub- 
lished on October 20, 1965, has very 
articulately reviewed this problem and I 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

ANTIWAR PROTESTS HARMFUL, BUT— WITCH 

Hunts No REMEDY 


The News long has felt—and frequently 
has said—that the students and faculty 
members who have been protesting against 
the war in Vietnam have been misinformed, 
misguided, and misled, We still think so. 

But now we see a possible new danger in 
the sharp reaction to these antiwar demon- 
strations by persons who want to beat up 
the demonstrators, throw them all in jail or 
insist they all be drafted into the armed 
services as soon as possible. 

The demonstrators still represent only a 
small proportion of American youth and 
faculty members. There is no evidence that 
their point of view is representative either of 
all young people or of the campus. And 80 
far few of the demonstrations have gotten 
beyond control of the local authorities. 

In short, there is a danger now that the 
critics of the demonstrators will over-react 
and give the domonstrations an importance 
they do not deserve. Publicity and attention 
are the first goals of the demonstrators, and 
those who object too much are helping them 
achieve those aims. 

By exaggerating the importance of the 
demonstrations, the critics also uninten- 
tionally serve the cause of our Communist 
foes overseas. If the critics try to break up 
antiwar or antidraft demonstrations at home, 
our enemies may be misled into believing 
there is more behind the protest movement 
than a minority of campus radicals, 

We think the demonstrators often have 
taken advantage of freedom of speech, free- 
dom of assembly and academic freedom. 
Yet the rights of free speech and free as- 
sembly do protect peaceful, orderly demon- 
strators, if not those who break the laws and 
the campus regulations, 

We are not suggesting inaction by the 
proper authorities. We are saying that there 
are appropriate laws and regulations to deal 
with the problems created by these demon- 
strations. A new law makes it a Federal 
offense to destroy a draft card. Soa young 
college graduate who staged a draft-card- 
burning demonstration in New York has 
been arrested. And the law will deal with 
him. 

Similarly, if those arrested during a sit-in 
at the Ann Arbor draft board offices violated 
selective service regulations, they may be 
inducted into the Armed Forces. If that's 
what the law provides, that’s what they can 
expect. 

A new organization which wants to per- 
suade high school students to become con- 
scientious objectors also will find the law 
covers this situation, There is no such thing. 
as an instantaneous conscientious objector. 
A man has to show substantial proof of re- 
ligious and other convictions to earn the 
conscientious objector’s role. 

Nor will academic freedom always protect 
faculty demonstrators who violate the law 
or their college regulations. One professor 
at an eastern university has been dismissed, 
not because he took part in a demonstration, 
but because he carried his cause into the 
classroom and gave his students only his one- 
sided view of the Vietnam war. 

Even if Communists have roping 5 
groups staging demonstrations, as Di- 
— — now insists, the job of finding 
them out is a 
er law enforce- 
a task for the 


| 
| 


individual citizen. 
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Under the circumstances, there is no need 
for any vigtlante groups getting into the act 


the institutions of the home, the school and 
the church are capable of dealing with the 
problem. 

This country neither wants nor needs a 
witchhunt against the minority who oppose 
the war in Vietnam, no matter how mis- 
informed, ed and misled the major- 
ity may believe it to be. 


Vice President Humphrey Gives a Vote 
of Confidence for the Youth of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, we are 
daily reminded of the troubles that exist 
in the world we live in. The news re- 
flects violence, poverty, hate, misunder- 
standing, economic and political up- 
heaval. Young Americans have lived 
most of their lives being aware of these 
unrests. They have lived in times 
fraught with tension. It is with too 
much ease that they are criticized for 
their reactions to these situations. They 
are too often labeled en masse as lazy, 
fad-minded, irresponsible individuals. 
It is about time that the adult members 
of our society take a good look at the 
American youth of today and realize 
that these judgments are erroneous. 
There are indeed young people who, due 
to an inability to cope with the pressures 
under which they live, have made mis- 
takes and chosen to react without good 
judgment—no society has ever been to- 
tally free of this element—but this is no 
license to condemn in a body our young 
people. For every case of delinquency 
we read about in the papers or see in our 
television newscasts there are hundreds 
of upstanding youngsters who are work- 
ing to educate themselves and prove 
themselves to be worthwhile members of 
their communities. 

Vice President HUMPHREY, in an arti- 
cle he wrote entitled What's Right With 
Today’s Youth,” which appeared in the 
Parade supplement of the Miami Herald 
on September 5, 1965, offers some pro- 
found insights into the situation of our 
youth today. In the article he recog- 
nizes and gives credit to those young 
Americans who, through their efforts, 
F 

ve. 

I feel that the Vice President has truly 
performed a great public service by writ- 
ing this article. His has been an inspir- 
ing stand on the problems as well as the 
merits of today's youth. His interest and 
concern for this, one of America’s great- 
est natural resources, has been an in- 
spiration for all of us who see the need 
for a fuller understanding of the prob- 
lems that young people face today. His 
leadership and the programs that he has 
supported to meet these problems deserve 
our fullest support. Cooperation and 
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understanding are important keys, keys 

that can solve many of our problems. 

The article follows: 

War's Ricut Wrra Topar’s YourH—Somx 
Rror; OTHERS Do Goop Dexps—Tme VICE 
PRESIDENT LOOKS at OUR CONTROVERSIAL 
YOUNGER GENERATION 

(By HUBERT H. HUMPHREY) 

Was kN rox, D.C.—Young Americans give 
their Hves for freedom in South Vietnam, 
while other young Americans demonstrate 
against our involvement there. Some young 
people rip apart seaside resorts, others work 
night and day to repair the flood-ravaged 
dikes of the Middle West. Our universities 
turn out the brightest, best-educated grad- 
uates In history, but at the same time we 
face a problem of school dropouts. 

Which is the true picture of the younger 
generation? Are more and more young 
people finding their release in rioting, pro- 
tests, and crime? Or is the trend upward 
toward honor and achievement? Will they 
send America into decline, or will they build 
a greater, more dynamic Nation? 

I believe the latter is true, and I can back 
up my belief with facts and personal expe- 
rience. This is no reason for complacency. 
Por we cannot allow even a fraction of our 
youth to squander themselves while we, who 
like to boast that we are older and wiser, 
stand by lamenting. 

My interest in youth la by no means aca- 
demic. As the father of four children (three 
still in school), I am concerned at the in- 
crease in. juvenile crime not only in the 
slums, where there is the goad of dismal 
poverty, but among children who have never 
known want, children who should know 
better. 

Like any other father of my generation, I 
have my share of skepticism about Beatle 
mops and dances like the swim, the frug, 
and the watusi. But then I find myself ask- 
ing: Was there ever a young generation that 
didn’t have crazes, and was there ever an 
old one that approved of them? What of 
the flappers of the Roaring Twenties, many 
of them now sedate grandmothers? What 
of the grandfathers who once sported Ru- 
dolph Valentino sideburns and those wide 
trousers known as Oxford bags? What about 
the black bottom and the charleston? 
But we grew out of them. 

I do not condone the excesses of youth. 
I don’t mean the fads; I mean the rioting, 
violence, and crime that cause us worry in 
our society. But again, I must ask how 
much we, the older generation, are respon- 
sible for the startling increase in juvenile 
lawlessness? 

The war broke up families and reduced 
parental discipline. Then came the postwar 
years of the “fast buck” with an inevitable 
eroding of morality and family responsibil- 
ity. Children were left to bring themselves 
up while their parents made up for lost time. 

Now we are in a period of unprecedented 

prosperity, and I cannot help feeling that 
prosperity is a more severe test of character 
than adversity. Hard times, as I remember 
from my own youth, bring families together. 

In good times, it is all too easy to drift apart. 

Though the young people today enjoy lux- 


their parents never encountered, 
MORE PEOPLE THAN JOBS 
Our youth are quite conscious they live 
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fore 1970, more than 3 million young people 
will swell the labor force each year. 

Those without training and skills will 
face a bleak future. The unemployment 
rate for the young already is more than 
three times as high as for older workers. 
We are past the time when a living, even 
a humble one, can be made without any- 
thing but willing hands. 

Our country does not owe anybody a liv- 
ing, but it does owe its youth at least the 
opportunity to work. Government and pri- 
vate industry are now alert to this problem, 
and we are doing everything we can to 
help these young people. There are Youth 
Opportunity Centers, the poverty program, 
the Job Corps, the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, the Community Action programs. 

Of course, youth must be willing to work, 
and most of them are. I have spoken to 
thousands of young people at Job Corps 
camps and other training centers. Many 
come from broken homes; many are barely 
able to read and write. Almost all have 
been bitterly disappointed in their short 
lives. Yet most are determined to pick up 
their second chance, acquire new skills and 
face the world with hope. 

Even more impressive are the thousands 
of young Americans who have an acute con- 
science about their own generation and 
want to help the less fortunate. They are in- 
telligent, courageous, well-informed young 
people, willing to work long hours for little 
or no pay to correct what they feel is in- 
justice, 

Some of the student protests, picketing, 
marches, sit-ins have caused dismay among 
us older folk. Frankly, I have shared it 
because some of the issues, in my view, 
have been false. But I must admit that 
America today might be a better place if 
the people of my generation had shown the 
same awareness. Fiery speeches and angry 
placards on the campus are to my mind far 
less to the Nation’s future than 
the silence that stifles new ideas. Age in 
itself is no guarantee of wisdom. In a 
world changing as rapidly as ours, there can 
be as many old fools as young fools. Young 
Americans who get into trouble, who kick 
against the established order, are often the 
most alert. 

Who of our older generation has not been 
a rebel? I have been one, and so has our 
President. Lyndon Johnson was a school 
dropout who left his native Texas to work 
with his hands in the fields of California. 
But he returned to enter college and begin 
his career as a teacher in a Mexican- 
American public school. His former stu- 
dents still remember him as a man who 
gave them knowledge and ent 
to face a world that all too often seemed 
stacked against them. 

Lyndon Johnson held his first Presiden- 
tial appointment at 27, his first political 
office at 29. He has said: “No one knows 
better than I the fires that burn in the 
hearts of young men who yearn for the 
chance to do better what they see their elders 
doing not well * * or not doing at all.” 

FAMOUS BEATNIKS 


Today's young people—as students, as citi- 
zens, yes, even as demonstrators—are show- 
ing that they, too, want to do better. Of 
course, we have our beatniks. There have 
been beatniks in every age. Some of them 
are now listed among the world’s leading 
artists, writers and musicians. Gauguin was 
a beatnik. So were Van Gogh and Edgar 
Allan Poe. 

But I am less concerned with the eccentri- 
cities of genius, which can flower in the most 
unlikely soil, than I am with the mass of our 
young people today. I don't find them 4 
“beat” generation at all, and I have met 
them by the thousands across this great 
country. 
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Our young people are a healthy and whole- 
some generation, less hypocritical, more 
frank than we were at their age. They speak 
more openly about sex, religion, politics, and 
other subjects that used to be taboo. In 
the age of computers, satellites, and almost 
instant communications, they are also more 
intelligent and competent. For this is the 
age of excellence. 

Not long ago, I visited the nuclear aircraft 
carrier Eenterprise and was amazed to find 
boys under 20 manning consoles of multi- 
million-dollar radar equipment. They were 
responsible for the safety of American pilots 
and million-dollar aircraft miles away at 
sea, At Loring Air Force Base, I talked with 
a grease-stained enlisted man whom I found 
working under a jet plane. “I understand 
you sre pretty good,” I said, “at keeping 
these planes in tiptop shape.” 

“No, Mr. Vice President,“ the GI replied. 
“We're not pretty good. We're the best.” 
His commanding officer, Brig. Gen. Frank 
Elliott, completely agreed, “I have been in 
the Alr Force for a long time,” he said. “This 
crop of youngsters is the best yet. They are 
more responsive and responsible.” 

No fewer than one-quarter of the members 
of our armed services are under 20. Our 
generals and admirals agree they are the 
finest young fighting men this country has 
ever produced, as tough as their fathers of 
World War II and Korea, more alert and 
adaptable and so more fit to use the complex 
weapons of the space age. 

If I had to give the younger generation a 
label, I would call them, as the President has, 
Volunteer Generation. I may not always 
agree with the causes they serve, but I must 
always admire the spirit with which they 
fight. It could shame some of us older 
people who pride ourselves on being con- 
cerned citizens. 

HOW FAR? 

For example, a poll in a national news 
magazine asked American students how far 
they would go—beyond mere talk—to sup- 
Port a cause in which they believed. Some 
93 percent said they would sign a petition; 
72 percent had already done so. Some 87 
Percent sald they would contribute money; 
58 percent had already done so. An amaz- 
ing 43 percent were even ready to go to jall. 

More than 10,000 young volunteers are 
now serving in the Peace Corps. Another 
3,000 have already returned after tours of 


duty. But most significant, more than 100,- ` 


000 have asked to take part in this bold and 
idealistic experiment. When VISTA (Volun- 
teers in Service to America—the domestic 
Peace Corps) was launched, more than 3,000 
inquiries were received from young people 
on the first day of business. 

When Parade’s own editor, Jess Gorkin, 
had the inspired idea to ask the young 
People of America to “Work a Day for J FK.” 
the response was staggering. They went out 
by the thousands to mow lawns, clean cars, 
Tun errands, sell cookies and lemonade so 
they could donate their earnings to the John 
F. Kennedy Memorial Library. There was 
No compulsion such as is brought by the 
commissars in a Communist society. It was 
merely a suggestion in one magazine for 
young people to accept or reject. 

All it takes to rouse today's young people 
is motivation. They need to know that their 
Contribution has a purpose. I grew up when 
it was important to help the family. It was 
important that we dug vegetables out of 
sand and stored them in the root cellar, 
It was important that we earned money to 
help feed the family. Now in our prosperous 
Suburbs, it is no longer important for young 
People to contribute to the livelihood. They 
are inclined to look upon the daily chores 
as merely an exercise in discipline. 

I have complete faith in our young genera- 
tion. Whenever I am weary or worried, I seek 
Out young people. Many times I have walked 
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out of a meeting, depressed and discouraged, 
looking for some teenagers. I have found 
them to be a tonic; they rekindle my spirit 
and sharpen my wits. I am able to go back 
refreshed and revitalized. 

We parents expect the young to learn 
from us and from their teachers. But this 
holds good only if we are prepared to learn 
from the young—to probe their problems 
and to admit, as history has proven time and 
again, that the “follies” of today can be the 
truths of tomorrow. 


Proposed Panama Canal Treaties: A 
Realistic Appraisal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, since the 
issue on September 27, 1965, of my press 
release on the proposed canal, base, and 
armed forces status treaties with Pana- 


ter of our isthmian policies. It is clear 
from them that our people are far ahead 
of those controlling the policies of our 
Government, the mass news media in 
general, and most syndicated publicists. 

A realistic appraisal of the situation 
at Panama is given in a page 1 editorial 
signed by Lila Thomson in the October 
14, 1965, edition of the Maryland Moni- 
tor of Rockville, Md. 

The indicated editorial follows: 

Goopsy, PANAMA 
(By Lila Thomson) 

After months of so-called negotiations, the 
President of the United States has proposed 
that the Senate ratify a treaty which will 
meekly and supinely surrender this coun- 
try’s sovereignty over the Canal Zone. 

Make no mistake about it: The treaty’s 
proposals go down the international Com- 
munist line developed in full 18 months ago. 
The line“ demanded abrogation of the 
United States-Panama Treaty of 1903; — 


sharpened the ax for cutting a larger mone- 
tary take for that country. 

Mr. Johnson wants to do just those things. 

If the Senate goes along with the Presi- 
dent's knuckling down to the left-winging, 
Communist-dominated people now in control 
in Panama, make no mistake about this 
either: damage to U.S. prestige in Latin and 
South America can only be assessed calami- 
tous. 

Under the President's proposed giveaway 
to Panama, that country will make all de- 
cisions concerning flying of the American 
Hag. Military bases inside the zone will be 
permitted only if our military personnel is 
subject to laws and courts of Panama. A 
larger revenue slice is included. 4 

On top of that, if the United States should 
decide to build another canal and negotiate 
for its passage across some other country, 
it will be required to reimburse Panama for 
losses in revenues. The big question is: How 
far do we go in this Santa Claus role? 

Taxpayers of this country paid out 6400 


: 


62 years ago. For 
ceived and prospered y income 
from that canal. For example, in 1963, we 
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handed over a rent“ check amounting to 
$1.9 million. The same year our profits were 
$2.3 million which, under terms of the 1903 
Treaty, we were required to turn back into 
maintenance and improvement costs of the 
waterway. 

For that matter, Panama without the canal 
would have no existence. In 1902, the 
United States was attempting to negotiate 
with Colombia for a 10-mile-wide strip for 
Atlantic to the Pacific passage, but Co- 
lombia cooled on the deal. 

Recognizing the economic bonanza the 
canal would represent and fearing the proj- 
ect would go to Nicaragua, a segment of the 
Colombia population broke away from the 
mother country and set up the government 
of Panama which the United States, for ob- 


since and provided Panama with a nice fat 
income. 

For the President of this country to fall 
fiat on his face before the riots and threats 
of 18 month ago—known to have been gen- 
erated by Communists and junists 
now Panama—and to surrender our 
Canal Zone rights and privileges guaranteed 
by treaty, leaves American interests in all of 
South America wide open to a good many 
troubles in a good many countries in the 
southern half of the hemisphere where Com- 
munist influences are rising to disturbing 
Proportions. 


In the event of war, where U.S. naval forces 
might be fighting a two-ocean battle for 
survival, loss of zone sovereignty and possi- 
ble closing of the canal by a Communist- 
dominated Panamanian government to our 
5 disaster. 

up with the pen treaty, the 
President has ignored e eee — the 
most respected military and naval men in 
and out of the service of their country. We 
can only hope the Senate will heed what 
the President has ignored. 


Sea Power in Latin America—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1965 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
second portion of an article from the U.S. 
years Institute Proceedings, October 

The article follows: 


Regrettably, it is true that, historically, 
the larger units of Latin American navies 
have been used mostly against their own 
populations. It is, for example, a matter of 
record that prior to World War II South 
American battleships fired their guns in an- 
ger only against South American cities. To- 
day it is questionable whether the Latin 
American navies really require such obsolete 
vessels as the six 10,000-ton cruisers of Amer- 
ican origin now in the fleets of the ABC 
powers. With the advent of modern air 
power, even the cruisers’ former role as a 
threat to coastal cities has become redun- 
dant. These cruisers now have little role to 
play except to offer battle against each other 


However, some Latin American naval offi- 
cers have pointed out the value of the big 
ships for so much of cadets, 
but of officers in preparation for staff duties 
and higher command. 
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But surely the Organization of American 
States plus the United Nations has sufficient 
diplomatic machinery available to prevent 
open warfare between the American Repub- 
lics. It ls not easy to contemplate a rever- 
sion to the past and the war of the Pacific. 
There will be no further engagements be- 
tween Cochranes and Huascars. The expen- 
sive, outmoded 10,000-tonners should be 
scrapped, the money saved to be used to make 
modern fleets serve modern needs. 

Nevertheless, one must take into account 
the psychological factor of national rivalry as 
between the various navies in Latin America. 
For example, although it is no longer stand- 
ard doctrine in Argentina that the Argentine 
Fleet should be capable of defeating simul- 
taneously both the navies of Brazil and Chile, 
the Argentine Navy vigorously seeks superior- 
ity. Chile for its part has always had an eye 
cocked toward Peru as well as Argentina, and 
the Peruvian Navy has responded to the di- 
mensions of the Chilean Navy. Even river 
flotillas on the remote reaches of the Amazon 
have responded to such tocsins as the Leticia 
Incident“ in the 1930's. There is thus an 
ever-present danger of escalation and of 
needless expense, both in budgets, materiel, 
and the allocation of human resources in 
building up fleets which have no raison 
d'ètre. To this it might be ruefully added 
that some of our NATO allies are foremost 
in their blandishments to encourage Latin 
American navies to buy additional question- 
able hardware in the form of prestige items 
such as aircraft carriers and cruisers. Also, 
we must not blink the fact that some South 
American ONO's are convinced that the 
United States has needlessly upset the South 
American balance of naval power by provid- 
ing ships and aircraft to potential rivals. 

In casting about for solutions, or at least 
palliatives, to the problem of national rival- 
ries so necessary in an age when we must all 
pull together against the international men- 
ace of communism, the present writer dallied 
with the idea of mixed manning. To the 
simple—or perhaps not sufficiently simple 
diplomat, the idea seemed attractive because 
of its political possibilities. For example, if 
crews of sister republics speaking the same 
language could man one vessel for a common 
objective, it seemed, at least philosophically, 
that much of the sting of national rivalry 
would automatically be dissipated. 

However, in this concept with 
the able and intelligent Latin American offi- 
cers studying at the US. Naval War College 
in Newport, where the writer now serves as 
State Department adviser, their reaction to 
mixed manning was identical with that of 
the American and other navies (at the un- 
official level, of course) to mixed manning as 
proposed within the NATO context. Appar- 
ently, sallormen have a very definite feeling 
that each ship should have her own crew and 
own flag, although they quite readily accept 
the concept that these ships under their na- 
tional flags should join together with other 
ships and flags for Joint objectives. 

No one can question the sincerity of these 
officers nor their dedication to the defense 
of the Western Hemisphere from external 
aggression. In consequence, it seems bet- 
ter to employ their patriotism, energy, and 
intelligence to the most effective ends, The 
officers with whom this writer has discussed 
the problem at the Naval War College are 
unanimous in the belief that there is no 
real impediment to very active cooperation 
and coordination of activity as between the 
Latin American navies, particularly in ASW 
operations. 

Here it would seem that varlants of Oper- 
ation UNITAS could be worked out on re- 
gional bases as between the governments 
and navies of the countries most intimately 
concerned with joint problems in definite 
geographic areas. For example, the vitally 
strategic waters of the Straits of Magellan, 
the Beagle Channel, and the Drake Passage 
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could well be left to the responsibility of 
Argentina and Chile, operating joint task 
forces. Similarly, up the west coast, Chile 
and Peru with Ecuador could combine their 
resources in ASW activity. In the vital area 
of the River Plate, where as pointed out 
above, the danger of pressure mine warfare 
is at the moment totally unmet by local 
navies or even by the U.S. Navy, the riverine 
countries, Paraguay, Argentina, and Uruguay, 
could establish joint task forces for mine- 
sweeping and for the prevention of entry to 
the estuary of the River Plate of enemy sub- 
marines, A counterinsurgency capability 
should be developed to prevent the mining 
of this vital waterway by Communist sub- 
versives operating at night from small craft. 

When the second isthmian canal has been 
dug, there will devolve wider responsibilities 
in the Caribbean and in North and South 
America generally for the protection of the 
approaches of both canals from both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. 

In all of these cases, variants of Operation 
UNITAS should be developed as between the 
Latin American navies and with a minimum 
of U.S. participation, except in friendly guid- 
ance if requested, Above all, there should 
be a determination on our part to assist the 
Latin American navies in their programs of 
modernization, both in the acqulsition of 
up-to-date ASW ships and also aircraft. 

We should ask ourselves whether there is 
& requirement for an additional U.S. num- 
bered fleet in the Western Hemisphere, similar 
to the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean. I 
should say unequivocally that the answer is 
no. So far as the primary naval requirement 
of antisubmarine warfare is concerned, this 
can best be handled by continuation of Op- 
eration UNITAS, with emphasis as suggested 
above on moving toward joint operations and 
ultimately complete control by Latin Amer- 
ican navies of ASW activity in the waters of 
the Southern Hemisphere. The corollary 
would, of course, be the readiness of the 
United States to assist the South American 
navies in improving their ASW capability, 
both in terms of surface vessels and aircraft. 

Although the presence of the 6th Fleet 
in the Mediterranean is fraught with political 
significance and the latent power of this 
fleet has in recent years been demonstrated, 
as for example the landing at Lebanon, it is 
much to be doubted if the presence of a 
similar numbered fleet in Latin American 
waters would bring similar productive re- 
sults. On the contrary, the presence of such 
& powerful fleet might in Latin American 
terms be contra producente, since its mere 
appearance at a given place and time would 
inescapably have political overtones. 

To sum up, the future ideal for mainte- 
nance of naval power in Latin America by 
both the United States and indigenous navies 
would be to work toward joint task forces 
organized on regional requirements to keep 
open the sea lanes and the vital estuaries; 
to the placing of ASW air activity under 
exclusive naval control; to the deployment 
of coastal patrol craft and minesweeping 
operations under local command. The pres- 
ent investment in large ships, particularly 
the cruisers should be liquidated and the 
naval personnel attached to these ships re- 
leased to more effective ASW-type vessels and 
aircraft. Ultimately, with elimination of 
obsolete tonnage and emphasis on modern 
small ships, there would be a reduction in 
naval strength on a country-versus-country 
basis, but a significant increase in overall 
allied naval strength throughout the waters 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

I am disposed to agree with Lt. Carlos E. 
Zartman, Argentine Navy, who in a profes- 
sional note entitled “Operation UNITAS” 
wrote in the May 1963 U.S. Naval Institute 
Proceedings: 

“Without ready support of modernized and 
capable Latin American naval forces, the 
United States would be faced with the tre- 
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mendous task of protecting the vast and ab- 
solutely vital shipping lanes around the en- 
tire South American Continent. Thus the 
primary function of UNITAS operations is 
to help the Latin American navies develop 
in size and ability to defend their own 
coastal frontiers.” 

If this goal is to be achieved, however, our 
Congress must. amend its attitude on the 
lending of ships to Latin American navies or 
assistance in building new ships. We must 
also be willing to let Latin American naval 
pilots fly some of our ASW alrcraft. And our 
Latin American shipmates must begin to 
think in hemispheric concepts and not in the 
old “out-cutlasses-and-board” heroics of the 
Almirantes Brown and Cochrane. Ulti- 
mately, If the promise of UNITAS Is achieved 
and national entities merged into acceptance 
of international responsibilities, the navies 
of the New World might paraphrase and 
modify the national motto of Chile, “Por la 
razon o la fuerza,” and apply instead that 
force of reason which will make them jointly 
victorious in the waters of the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Toward the Great Society—Urban 
Affairs Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, while 
we are recalling the outstanding works of 
this first session of the 89th Congress, 
we ought to note the very important new 
Caibnet Department. of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development, which will coordinate 
Federal efforts in urban programs. The 
Federal Government has more than 60 
programs for urban areas. 

Establishment of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Affairs was long 
overdue. It is the first step in a project 
whose goal is improvement in the lives 
and living areas of 70 percent of the Na- 
tion’s population. The debate and leg- 
islative history of the bill to create that 
new Department record deep awareness 
of the enormous problems of today’s 
* city by members of both par- 


In his remarks on September 9, after 
signing the act creating the Department, 
President Johnson told the Nation: 


In less than a lifetime—in less than my 
own 57 years—America has become a highly 
urbanized Nation, and we must face the 
many meanings of this new America. 

Social change in our country is often fast- 
er than the mind of a generation can com- 
prehend. But the pace of our urbanization 
has been stunning. It will move still fast- 
er in the immediate years ahead. 

Between now and the end of this century, 
our urban population will double. City 
land will double. 

In the next 35 years, we must literally 
build a second America—putting in place 
as many houses, schools, apartments, parks, 
and offices as we have bullt through all the 
time since the Pilgrims arrived on these 
shores. 


Perhaps the key statement in the 
President’s remarks was this paragraph: 


Our cities and our new urban age must not 
be symbols of a sordid society. The history 
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of every civilization teaches us that those 
who do not find new means to respond 
to new challenges will perish or decay. 


The first need in meeting the crisis of 
our cities is enlightened planning. The 
urban area is such a sensitive mecha- 
nism that to tamper with one component 
is to affect and possibly upset an unpre- 
dictable number of other seemingly inde- 
pendent components. 

For example, how wide will the streets 
in an area be built? If too narrow, there 
will not be enough parking for vehicles. 
Then offstreet parking will be required. 
If the parking is offstreet, the residen- 
tial lot must be made larger. With 
larger lots, multiplied a couple of thou- 
sand times over, more curb and gutter, 
more water main, more sewer, more 
storm drainage, and, in many cases, 
more annexation are imperative. Each 
of these factors is a major consideration 
in city finances. Each must be thought 
through fully by responsible local 
agencies. 

Creating the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, Mr. Speaker, 
goes a long way toward implementing 
the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission. It coordinates related au- 
thorities, responsibilities and functions 
which have been placed in various 
officials. 

Mr. Speaker, our Democratic platform 
of 1964 called for establishing the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. Two-thirds of us in this 
House were elected on the basis of that 
platform. Most citizens must have felt 
that the Democratic platforms gave a 
clear choice. 

In establishing the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, and 
in our other actions, we simply made 
performance follow promise. 


Hard Money Crusade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, as a Mem- 
ber of Congress who is concerned about 
the concerted effort on the part of cer- 
tain financial groups in America to tight- 
en money and increase interest rates 
against the express wishes of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the President’s eco- 
nomic advisers, I believe it worthwhile 
to have published the thought provoking 
€ditorial entitled “Hard Money Crusade.” 

It was written by Mr. Harry Conn of 
Press Associates, a most useful news 
agency which distributes well written 
literature to more than 300 labor publi- 
Cations throughout the country. 

This editorial will be read by many 
Americans since the material Press Asso- 
Ciates distributes is reprinted by a large 


and important segment of the labor 
Press, 
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It is good for our country that such 
plain talk gets to millions of our people. 

I hope that the daily press will pick up 
the thoughts provoked by the “Hard 
Money Crusade.” 

We have no need for an increase all 
along the line in interest charges. Such 
a disaster could well bring about an end 
to the longest period of uninterrupted 
movement forward economically in 
America’s long history. 

While I am one who is seriously con- 
cerned about inflation as well as defla- 
tion, hard money and retrenchment poli- 
cies should not be enacted until such 
time as hard facts dictate the need. Ob- 
viously we must be ever mindful of the 
possibilities, obviously we must remain 
alert and attentive to the possibilities, 
but equally obviously we must not act 
precipitously. 

The editorial is herewith presented for 
the benefit of Congress as well as readers 
of the RECORD: 

TRE Harp Money CRUSADE 


Few economic developments are more 
harmful to the worker and his family than 
an increase In the cost of borrowing money 
or higher interest rates. 

Higher interest rate charges seep through 
the entire economy. Businessmen find it too 
costly to go through with a planned plant 
expansion, which would create more jobs; 
and consumers just refrain from buying a 
house because mortgage rates are too high 
and put off buying a new car because the 
carrying charges are too steep. 

Historically, this policy—known as hard 
money—has led to severe depressions and 
recessions, 

The last major recession we had in this 
country was in 1958, when the Elsenhower 
administration followed a hard-money pol- 
icy, Credit was tightened, the economy was 
restricted, business fen off and unemploy- 
ment soared. 

Now it appears that organized bankers, 
once again, are on the warpath for an in- 
crease in interest rates. 

This move received a major boost the other 
day when the Chase Manhattan Bank, the 
Nation's third largest, announced it was in- 
creasing rates by one-half of 1 percent on 
short-term loans to many customers. 

While this was not an across-the-board in- 
crease most economists consider it a trial 
balloon. The Wall Street Journal reported: 

“Pressure is mounting in the banking in- 
dustry for broad increases in interest rates. 
But many bankers are reluctant to act until 
they have a clear indication of White House 
reaction to such boosts 

“There is now a widespread feeling among 
bankers that if the administration raises 
no particular objection to these increases, 
interest rates in general may start heading 
upward.” 

Almost as this was being written, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry H. Fowler was 
telling the American Bankers Association 
convention in Chicago to go slow on any 
such increases. 

Noting that the health of the national 
economy is a subject “nearest and dearest” 
to President Johnson’s heart; Fowler de- 
clared: 


“Why won't people stop, look, and listen 
and count three before taking steps that 
would change the fayorable mix of economic 
policy that has characterized this balanced 
expansion”? 

Bankers, as a rule, imagine creeping in- 
fiation and use this as an excuse for raising 
interest rates. Fowler, however, stressed that 
rates must not be driven upward due to “‘ex- 
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aggerated ideas“ of inflation and added that 
“there is a tendency in the money markets 
to Jump to conclusions instead of acting on 
the basis of hard facts.” 

‘The threat of hard money resulted in some 
sharp warnings, too, from the National 
Council for Sound Monetary Policy. The 
group is headed by industrialist Milton 
Shapp and is made up of top representatives 
from. business, finance, labor, academic, con- 
sumer, farm, and co-op groups. 

If interest rates are raised, the council de- 
clared, “charges of usury, arrogance, ignor- 
ance of economic life, reaction, and just 
plain greed will assuredly be heaped on the 
banking community.” 

“It took a generation for the banker to re- 
gain the prestige he lost during America’s 
great depression. We do not believe the aver- 
age American banker will want to gamble 
well-earned prestige today and his unprece- 
dented profits for a higher interest rate that 
could well be the straw that broke the pros- 
perity camel's back.“ 

Among the trade union officers of the com- 
mittee are UAW President Walter P. Reuther, 
William Mesorley of the AFL-OCIO's Building 
and Construction Trades Department; presi- 
dent George Leighty of the railway teleg- 
raphers; president Jerome Keating of the 
letter carriers; Jacob Clayman of the AFL- 
CIO's Industrial Union Department, Joseph 
Keenan, secre of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and Don- 
ald S. Beattie, executive secretary of the Rall- 
Way Labor Executives Association. 

The council seeks a policy of sufficient 
credit to support the legitimate needs of 
business and consumers, an expanding econ- 
omy and adequate money supply to sustain 
it and to buoy the economy up by keeping 
interest rates down. 

What concerns many economists today is 
that we still have a 4.5-percent unemploy- 
ment rate and more than 10 percent factory 
capacity, idle. Restricting the economy, they 
feel, will inevitably throw more workers out 
of jobs and deflate the incomes of those who 
still have jobs. 

We have enjoyed the longest period of sus- 
tained economic prosperity and growth in 
our history. Nothing could be more disas- 
trous than to return to the hard money 
crusade of 1958 and, evidently, the Johnson 
administration is fully aware of this fact. 


Tionesta, Pa., Protests Vietnam 
Demonstrations — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. JOHNSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent weeks we have all been 
shocked by the demonstrations by beat- 
niks, the uninformed and the misin- 
formed protesting our policy in South 
Vietnam. 

To show the world that there are still 
more sound Americans than otherwise, 
Tionesta, a small community in my con- 
gressional district, became the first town 
in the United States to openly protest 
the various demonstrations. 

These wonderful, patriotic Americans 
are doing this by having businesses, in- 
dustries, and individual homes fly the 
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American flag each day for a period of 
30 days. 

Mr. Rendall B. Agnew, a Tionesta mer- 
chant and county director of civil de- 
fense, is the organizer of the flag-flying 
movement and he has stated that he is 
not trying to sway people's minds on the 
Vietnam situation but is merely asking 
the people to support and back their 
country as Americans have done since 
the founding of our Nation. 

The demonstrations and speech mak- 
ing have all been on one side and it is 
time that the sound, solid American 
citizen is heard from to offset the cur- 
rent movement and show our troops in 
Vietnam that we are behind them and 
to show the world that the great majority 
of Americans do back their Government, 

Communities across the Nation have 
adopted the flag-flying movement and 
Mr, Agnew and the people of Tionesta 
are to be congratulated by all of us on 
taking the lead to show that we must all 
stick together and stand back of our Gov- 
ernment in these very critical days in our 
fight against communism, 


Automation in the Post Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 8, 1965 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
there are historic changes taking place 
in the postal service. Billions of pieces 
of mail are being handled, and there are 
billions more to come. The service de- 
livers your letter and mine, magazines, 
newspapers, parcel post, credit card 
transactions, insurance premiums, de- 
partment store bills and payments, divi- 
dend checks and social security checks. 
In big business we have accounting and 
mailing by computer. We see automa- 
tion growing throughout the Nation. We 
see new transportation systems devel- 
oping and old ones passing into history. 

The postal service itself must change, 
must automate to meet these challenges. 
Mr. Hallbeck, president of the United 
Federation of Postal Clerks, has care- 
fully examined some of the changes pro- 
gramed for the postal service as a re- 
sult of recent technological develop- 
ments. Writing in the Labor Day issue 
of the Union Postal Clerk and Postal 


new legislative directions the Congress 

must consider if automation is to serve 

us all. I would like to call my col- 

leagues’ attention to Mr. Hallbeck's ar- 

tice, which follows: 

PROBLEMS OF AUTOMATION IN THE Post OFFICE 
(By E. C. Hallbeck) 

The United Federation of Postal Clerks, 
AFL-CIO, regards the establishment of the 
National Commission on Auto- 
mation, and Economic Progress, and its broad 
mandate, as a major forward step of great 
historical importance in shaping future na- 
tional policy. 
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We welcome the invitation to contribute 
our views to the deliberations of your dis- 
tinguished commission because we are con- 
cerned, as you are, with the problem of 
alleviating inequities and dislocations arising 
from automation and related technical prog- 
ress. 

At the same time we are hopeful that the 
age of the computer heralds a new era in 
human relations. 

Just as the industrial revolution brought 
about deep social change that ultimately 
produced modern capitalism and a vast new 
middie class, so the technological revolution 
can bring about equally radical change with 
a new leisure class status for the American 
worker. The implications and ramifications 
of such change are, however, barely more 
visible to most Americans at this stage than 
present-day capitalism was to Adam Smith. 

But our union also believes that a phe- 
Momenon so vitally Important to human 
welfare cannot be permitted to grow and 
develop in an atmosphere of laissez-faire. 
Our society must avoid the evils that accom- 
panied the old industrial revolution. 

That is the crux of the problem. 

Society, insofar as it is represented by the 
entrepreneur, has always been more directly 
concerned with immediate gain than with 
moral responsibility. It has always been 
thus; it will be so again unless we do some- 
thing about it. 

Already, there are danger signals: the ac- 
cumulation, for example, of that ineluctable 
5 percent or hard core of unemployed who 
have been discarded by the cutting edge of 
automated machines and mechanized as- 
sembly lines. 

Another example is provided by a recent 
magazine poll which showed a majority of 
corporation officials endorsing as basic man- 
agement principles of automation such state- 
ments as these: 

“The company is entitled to all of the sav- 
ings from mechanization.” 

“We are not obligated to compensate 
mechanization-displaced workers.” 

Charles Dickens wrote novels about people 
who had similar views of their social obli- 
gations under early capitalism. 

But something more than literary gad- 
files will be required to insure that the 
technologial revolution is wuilt upon a moral 
foundation—by which, in social terms, we 
Mean a human foundation. 

Such a revolution must serve humanity. 
It must provide the greatest good for the 
greatest number. 

Government has the major role in pro- 
viding that insurance—and by government 
we use the word in its broadest sense to 
cover national, State and local bodies, re- 
gional groupings and even the industrial 
governments of labor and management. 

But the primary role belongs to the Fed- 
eral Government. Or in other countries to 
the national government. 

That role was spelled out last May at 
the Anglo-American-Canadian Conference 
in Ditchley, England, on the Impact of Au- 
tomation and Technological Change on 
Trade Union Interests and Policies. It was 
re privilege to participate in those delibera- 

ons. 

“Whereas government in many cases may 
find it necessary to stimulate 
progress,” the delegates concluded, “it must 
also maintain the responsibility for seeing 
that the burden of the Ill effects is not borne 
by any one group but is shared by the entire 
economy.” 

The Ditchley delegates also pointed out 
that while— 

“Government should be concerned with 
the long-range effects of technological 
change, it should also be aware of its short- 
term impacts, both favorable and unfavor- 
able. Steps should be taken at the earliest 
possible moment to minimize any potential 
ill effects as well as to insure the security 
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and enhance the welfare of both the em- 
ployees directly affected and of society as a 
whole.” 

In this connection, they foresaw the need 
for governmental initiatives in at least four 
areas; (1) Stimulation of demand to insure 
the maintenance of full employment; (2) 
retraining of the work force affected by au- 
tomation; (3) mandatory advance notice of 
redundancy to workers affected by automa- 
tion; and (4) severance pay provisions. 

These suggestions at best are only a begin- 
ning. 

If the American people and their Govern- 
ment are prepared to accept the obligations 
of this philosophy, we have nothing to fear 
from the future of automation. 

If they fall to accept these obligations, the 
economy of the future cannot carry the 
weight of Its own waste. 

Both President Johnson and the Congress 
have already demonstrated a positive Aware- 
ness of this challenge. They have recognized 
that the victims of technology must be re- 
trained and absorbed into the economy. 
They have recognized that potential victims 
must be spared through foresight and plan- 
ning. The very creation of a National Com- 
mission on Technology is evidence of how 
clearly our political leadership understands 
that the benefits of mechanization must be 
used to enrich the lives of all—and not just a 
privileged few. 

Perhaps the most useful contribution our 
union can make to your deliberations is to 
analyze the problem areas of our own “in- 
dustry” and the implications, as we see them, 
of the on-going mechanization of the U.S. 
postal service. 

It can be argued that employees of the post 
office are not likely to suffer from automation. 

This, to be sure, is the argument advanced 
by postal management which tends to view 
its vast enterprise solely in terms of the 
labor-surplus problems associated with the 
advancing technologies of private industry. 

Indeed, the Postmaster General may be 
technically correct—for the time being— 
when he says that “the development of mech- 
nization is not designed to, nor will it, cause 
the loss of employment to regular employes.” 

The pledge has some persuasive quality 
against a background of increasing mail 
volume and increasing worker productivity on 
the one hand and decreasing cost factors and 
declining services on the other. 

It is less persuasive when we discover 
that postal mechanization in 1965 is still in 
the swaddling clothes of earliest infancy, 

It is not persuasive at all when we broaden 
our view to contemplate the staggering im- 
pact which automation already programed 
will inevitably have upon postal employees. 

Since 1957 the Post Ofice—which bills itself 
as the biggest business in the world—has ex- 
pended only $87,669,000 on mechanization— 
a mere drop in the bucket compared to the 
billions spent by private industry on auto- 
mation and the research and developmeyt 
which undergrids it. 

In fact the Post Office Research and Engi- 
neering Establishment, which is responsible 
for developing all technological improve- 
ments, was not set up until 1958. It is only 7 
years old. 

FUNDS SHOOT UP 


As late as 1963 the total amount spent for 
development of mechanical equipment was 
only $224,000. But in the current fiscal year 
budget requests for research and development 
funds shot upward to $13 million, 

In other words funds intended for devel- 
oping new equipment have increased some 
58 times over the amount spent just 3 years 
ago—a 5,800-percent increase, 

Much has been done in this brief span— 
including the emergence of the ZIP code 
concept. But ZIP codes are far from being 
operational. Some ZIP code elements will 
go into effect in fiscal year 1966. But these 
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will be procedural rather than mechanical 
because the system cannot achieve the ulti- 
mate effectiveness claimed by its supporters 
until a time—still in the future—when 
virtually all the mail is sorted by electronic 
optical scanners. 

Obviously mechanization of the Post Office 
is only just beginning. 

Even at this early stage, however, it is 
evident that a revolution in mail handling 
has already been programed. 

The coming optical scanners, in concert 
with letter-sorting machines already in 
operation, are intended entirely to eliminate 
the human element from the mainstream of 
the mail flow system. 

The anticipated combination of the two 
will be wonderful machines, indeed. They 
will have a design capability of ZIP 
codes and sorting letters to all States and 
1,000 cities at a speed of 36,000 items per 
hour. The scanners will replace the manual 
keyboards on letter-sorting ma- 
chines thus eliminating all need for human 
operators. 

The Post Office experts claim that ulti- 
mately something like 80 percent of all 
first-class mail will be handled by conveyor 
belts, facer-canceling machines, presorting 
machines, optical scanners, sorting machines, 
tying machines, and other types of mechan- 
ical equipment needing only a minimum 
touch of human hands. 

It may be useful to digress for a moment 
and to consider both the new machines in 
being and programed as well as a host of 
other labor-saving procedures introduced 
during just the past 2 years alone. 

Prior to any actual operations, 
raw mail must first be separated by physical 
characteristics for uniform handling. And 
it must then be faced and canceled. 

Hoping to combine these processes into a 
Single mall-now system, the Post Office 
Department, during the past year, devised 
an experimental mail-preparation line. The 
coliection mail starts at the beginning of the 
line and, with minimum manual assistance, 
diverts all odd mall which cannot be can- 
celed by machine and feeds the remainder 
into an automatic facer-canceler. 

During a 5-day period last December this 
assembly Une arrangement reportedly pro- 
cessed over 757,000 pieces of mail at an aver- 
age rate of 27,250 pieces per hour. It will 
receive its first actual field tests during fiscal 
year 1966. 

LABORATORY TESTS 


In this connection, the Department is also 
developing an electronic presorting device 
designed to scan letter mail at high speed 
and to separate these susceptible to auto- 
matic processing with only a 5-percent mar- 
gin of error. This presorter is now under- 
going laboratory tests. 

Meanwhile, 204 automatic facer-cancelling 
machinés independent of the “mail prepara- 
tion line” have already been installed in 72 
Post Offices. On the basis of cost analysis 
reports, it is claimed they have yielded an 
annual return on investment of 46.8 percent. 
Annual savings in clerk hire formerly re- 
quired to face this mail manually and to 
Operate the old cancelling machine approxi- 
mates 61½ million, the Post Office Depart- 
ment also claims. 

The Department hopes to increase the 
efliciency of these machines by another 14 
percent with a luminescent-sensing modi- 
fication that will automatically separate air- 
mall letters for preferential handling. A 
Special luminous coating on airmail stamps 
will activate the machines. This, too, will 
be field tested in the next fiscal year. 

A design for the first parcel-sorting system 
capable of sorting both to primary and sec- 
ondary separations in a single operation nae 
also been completed this year. 
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BREAKTHROUGH 

But perhaps the biggest breakthrough ts 
the new letter-sorting machine mentioned 
earlier and proudly described by postal engi- 
neers as the world’s finest machine of i 
kind. 

With it, each of 12 operators can currently 
sort 60 letters per minute to 300 separations. 
Soon, with new automatic electronic ZIP 
code readers attached to these letter sorters, 
they will sort ZIP coded addresses at a speed 
of 36,000 per hour to 300 separations. The 
Postmaster General predicts even greater 
capabilities for the future. 

Engineering specifications for the letter 
sorter machine alone include 300 pages of 
text and parts lists, and 1,900 drawings of 
parts and assemblies required to manufac- 
ture the machine. Also, there are 700 tool 
drawings for the use of bidders when esti- 
mates are made of special tool costs. The 
machine has 400,000 individual items com- 
pared to only 3,000 or 4,000 parts in an 
automobile. 

Twenty-six of the letter sorters and six of 
the optical address reading machines are on 
order. 

The first two new letter sorters off the 
assembly line are being installed at Phila- 
delphia now. In November, two will be in- 
stalled at Washington, D.C., and two more at 
Houston. In 1966, two machines will be in- 
stalled in each of the following post offices: 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Portland, Seattle, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Boston, Buffalo, 
Louisville, and Miami. 

Four of the address readers will be put on 
letter sorters at Detroit beginning in Novem- 
ber and the other two will be installed at 
Buffalo a year from this fall. 

It should be noted, incidentally that 42 of 
the existing multi-position letter-sorting 
machines are already operational with 26 
more on order. These existing letter-sorters 
in Detroit alone performed over 1 Dillion 
piece sorts in the past year with a daily peak 
output of over 10 million individual sorts. 
Since their installation, the Detroit machines 
have processed over 3 billion piece sorts. 

More than machines are involved in the 
radical labor-saving procedures introduced 
by the Post Office Department during the 
past 2 years. 

We can summarize these innovations 
thusly: 

1, Establishment ‘of consolidated data 
centers: beginning in April 1964, the 14 re- 
gional accounting offices were consolidated 
into 6 postal data centers where the use of 
electronic computers has, during the first 
year, effected an alleged $4 million reduction 
in labor costs. 

2. Elimination of money order center: 
during 1964 the money order center at 
Kansas City was eliminated and operations 
centralized in Washington in cooperation 
with the Treasury Department with antici- 
pated savings of $1 million in the first year. 

3. Use of vehicles on city delivery routes: 
by using 11,500 three-wheeled vehicles in city 
delivery services, the Department claims 
savings of $4 million per year through en- 
largement of the carrier territories and re- 
duction of driveout costs. 

4. Reduction of parcel post service: on 
May 4, 1964, delivery of parcel post was 
restricted to a 5-day week basis. 

5. Use of simplified postmark: elimination 
of the hour of mailing in postmarks is sup- 
posed to save over $3 million during the 
coming year. 

6. Precancelling of postal cards: sale of 
precancelled post cards, initiated in Novem- 
ber 1962, eliminated the cancellation step in 
handling approximately one and a quarter 
billion postal cards per year. 

7. Elimination of the Postal Savings Sys- 
tem: currently pending, the dismantling of 
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this 50-year-old service involves dubious 
economies that are vigorously disputed by 
our union. 

Finally, in a class all by itself, is the 
vaunted ZIP code system which is still far 
from being fully activated and whose ulti- 
mate impact upon jobs and labor staffing 
patterns cannot yet be estimated. 

Already, however, the Post Office Depart- 
ment has started the process of closing down 
70 so-called gateway terminals 
throughout the Nation including at least 12 
in which widespread displacement and relo- 
cation of employees is certain. These ter- 
minals will be superseded by 533 sectional 
centers scattered according to population 
density and transportation facilities. 

The Post Office Department claims that 
the new pattern of sectional centers will 
reduce normal handling of mail from 12 to 
5 or 6 steps; yet there is already evidence 
in many local cases of mail having to be 
hauled miles out of its way under the new 
system. 

Deeply intertwined with the new system 
is a collateral pattern of steady shrinkage in 
the en route sorting of mail by mobile clerks 
with consequent dislocation and complex 
seniority problems. 

Unanswered as yet because there has been 
no real field testing of the whole scheme 
is the large question of what will happen to 
the workloads in major post offices affected 
by the new system and what it will do to the 
elaborate traceries of mail flow around the 
Nation. 

In any case, despite the heady claims of 
supereficiency to be realized, the 
whole ZIP code system cannot be truly op- 
erative until optical scanners have been per- 
fected and the automatic mail preparation 
lines have been installed in major post of- 
fices. In short, the system really depends 
upon full automation. 

The foregoing review, we believe, clearly 
establishes the two points I made at the 
outset: Postal mechanization and automa- 
tion is still in its infancy yet already the de- 
velopments and innovations envisaged 
through technological change are literally 
staggering in their potential impact on the 
existing human skills and human resources 
of 585,000 postal employees. 

Let us look finally at this human element 
in the post office—at the men and women 
whose specialized knowledge, without paral- 
lel in any other major Industry, is basic to 
the successful processing of 72 billion pieces 
of mail in 1965. 

This volume is rising at a steady rate. It 
will aggregate 90 billion pieces annually by 
1970. It will surpass 120 billion pieces by 
1980. 

This on-rushing tidal wave of mail gives 
comfort to those in the Post Office who 
argue that technology will never eliminate 
the need for at least the existing level of 
clerks, mail-handlers, and postmen. Indeed, 
they say, without technology our human 
resources will be inundated. 

This viewpoint will bear some further 
scrutiny. It is all tied up with questions 
of human productivity. And with changing 
patterns of mail flow. 

Productivity. as it is calculated by the 
Post Office, can be increased In several ways: 


moving the mail 

It can be increased by speeding mail move- 
ments through improved organization and 
increased mechanization. 

It can be increased by squeezing more 
work out of the same number of employees 


these factors probably explains the recent 
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Tather impressive upward trend of postal 
productivity. 

We estimate that the productivity of clerks 
and mall handlers in 1965 will rise 1.4 per- 
cent—as against only 1 percent last year and 
0.9 percent in 1963. Indeed, there has been 
a cumulative productivity increase of almost 
5 percent during the past 4 years in striking 
contrast with a cumulative increase of only 
1.1 percent during the previous 4-year period. 

PRODUCTIVITY INCREASED 

Com} the two periods, it is evident 
that productivity of clerks and mallers— 
measured by the volume of mall handled 
per man-year—has increased almost 500 


achieved a pace that is more than six times 
what it was at the beginning of this period. 

So, on the one hand, we find mall volume 
moving steadily upward at the rate of 3 
4 percent a year and, on the 
individual productivity now s 


Even if we discount any phenomenal pro- 
ductivity acceleration and assume the rate 
of increase will not exceed a quarter of 1 
percent annually, it will still require only 
6 to 10 years for such increases to catch 
and surpass the annual growth rate of mall 
volume. And this assumes the present work 
force remains constant. 

Parenthetically, we might observe that the 


got—an increase of 5,000 employees to help 
handle increased volume. In previous years 
it has asked for even more. but with only 
pro forma or routine enthusiasm. 

In any case, our union believes as a mat- 
ter of probability that productivity will con- 


tinue to 

ogi Pi in the offing, and 
that it will be a matter of only 3 or 4 years 
until productivity catches up with volume, 

The U.S, Government then will face s basic 
manpower policy decision that goes right to 
the heart of the problem of automation. 

It can phaseout“ (to employ the official 
euphemism) z number of employees as sur- 
plus—with skills that are useless in any 
other fleld of enterprise. 

Or it can restore the emphasis on service— 
an emphasis lacking since the early fifties— 
by diverting more manpower to a restoration 
and even a proliferation of postal services 
now unavailable or curtailed. 

These options will bear further examina- 


Our union believes management gross! 
over-simplifies the problem by swearing that 
no regular postal employee will lose his job 
because of automation. 

It is clear that mechanization and all other 
mail flow improvements, including the sec- 
tional center and ZIP code concepts, primar- 
ily affects those employees who are con- 
cerned with mail handling and sorting—the 
one group most highly trained, and most 
specialized who constitute a large body of 
elite skills in a very real sense. 

But, says management, there are only 64 or 
65 post offices large enough to warrant the 
installation of sophisticated mechanization 
out of some 34,000 offices throughout the Na- 
tion; so the demand for skilled sorters and 
handlers cannot diminish all that much. 

Yet these are precisely the 64 or 65 offices 
in which almost one-half of the entire postal 
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field service is employed to handle 70 percent 
of the mail volume. 

Out of a total of 584,990 employees in 
1964, 252,222 were working in those 64 offices. 

Estimating that 30 percent of the em- 
ployees in a typical office are directly in- 
volved in the handling and sorting of mall, 
it ls a safe estimate to judge that a minimum 
of 75,000 postal clerks in those 64 offices 
will be directly and adversely effected by 
automated equipment now under develop- 
ment or already being tested. 

Very well, we are told, there are still many 
other jobs available elsewhere in the service 
with no loss of seniority or status. 

Even assuming, as we do not, that ade- 
quate jobs can be found somewhere in the 
postal service for all who are displaced by 
machines, either through proliferation of 
services or otherwise, this solution takes no 
account of the dislocations involved. 

To say that members of a skilled elite can 
be retrained for other jobs elsewhere is to 
argue that men and women at the top of 
their craft, with long careers behind them, 
are able and willing to undergo major ad- 
Justments that will substantially alter their 
status, location and possibly their opportu- 
nity for advancement. 

Perhaps this will happen in isolated cases; 
the possibility runs counter, however, to 
every known shred of psychological know- 
ledge. 

The fruit of this fallacy has already be- 
gun to fall. Opening of the new sectional 
centers this summer has caused major dis- 
locations and hardships. In hundreds of 
cases, postal clerks whose jobs have been 
offered alternative positions hundreds of 
miles away. 

From a management standpoint, the Post 
Office Department has indeed assured them 
of continued employment. But from a hu- 
man standpoint, to accept this employment 
our clerks must uproot their homes, disrupt 
family and social ties, sell their property (at 
& loss in many instances) and incur many 
other tangible and intangible losses for which 
there is no compensation. It should be noted 
in this regard that the moving and related 
allowances offered these employes are totally 
inadequate, 

Rather than break out of an established 
and comfortable economic and social en- 
vironment, many employes may prefer to 
seek other employmnt—if such employment 
can indeed be found. 

It is for these reasons that assurances by 
the Post Office Department must be tempered 
with a vast skepticism. 

On this score, permit me to cite the views 
of the late John I. Snyder, Jr., one of the 
great pioneering industrial visionaries in 
the field of automation and, at the time 
of his untimely death, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the National Commission on Tech- 
nology. 

Speaking to the AFL-CIO National Conven- 
tion in 1963, he called the idea that workers 
displaced by machines can be relocated with 
comparative ease a major fallacy and a silly 
one at that. 

“Workers who lose their Jobs due to auto- 
mation or anything else,” he said, “are usu- 
ally those who are least able to move in the 
first place, They are generally the lower paid, 
the older, the unskilled workers who elther 
cannot afford to move from an economic 
standpoint, or who are psychologically in- 
ae of beginning a new life in a strange 

my ” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Snyder also gave 
short shrift to the soothing notion that auto- 
mation really isn't golng to eliminate Jobs. 

“I will stand,” he said, “on the flat state- 
ment that automation is indeed eliminating 
jobs.” 

Whereupon he cited a long list of statisti- 
cal evidence which he called “frightening 
figures.” 
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DREAMY FALLACY 


He has testified, moreover, that most of his 
experience refuted “the dreamy fallacy” that 
“all of those nice people who lose their jobs 
to machines can be rapidly retrained and 
placed in other jobs requiring higher skills 
and paying more money.” His statistics on 
this score as equally frightening, 

Surely, then, a government weighting its 
available options, cannot in conscience settle 
only for budgetary expediency, For the test 
is not how cheaply we can handle and move 
the ever-increasing volume of mall; the test 
is what effect change will have on the way 
people live, on their economic security, and 
on their abllity to provide a decent education 
for their children. 

In a broader sense the same principle ap- 
plies. Machines will not buy back the 
products they produce; neither can jobless 
millions buy their yield. 

The edifice of mechanization and automa- 
tion now a-bullding must serve all. 

It has value only to the degree that it helps 
make possible a happier life and a more 
wholesome community. This holds true for 
the short run no less than the long run. 

Benefits not shared in equal proportion 
among those who stand to lose as well as 
among those who stand to gain in the 
process of adjustment will not be benefits for 
long. They will be a curse. 

We are entering a period unlike anything 
our predecessors have had to face. Most 
Americans are still babes in the woods as far 
as the cybernetics revolution is concerned. 
But a new age is already upon us. Automa- 
tion in the years ahead will do away with 
most manual labor as we know it today. We 
are going to have to learn how to meet the 
challenge of that age, how to devise policies 
to cope with it, and how to take advantage of 
those machines, We must revise our old 
ways of thinking We must accept the fact 
that muscle and brawn will be no match for 
circuitry and tubes. But above all, as 
Humpty Dumpty told the immortal Alice, 
“the question is which is to be master— 
that’s all.” 

So what we say to management la simply 
this: We agree with you about the benefits 
that can come from automation. We wel- 
come it. But when you dismantle the old 
system of productivity, you cannot discard 
your workers. They must not, by them- 
selves, bear the costs of progress. 

With particular reference to the welfare 
and interests of postal clerks we believe it 
is essential that management enter immedi- 
ately into effective prior Joint consultations 
to alleviate the ill effects of automation. 

Similarly, we believe that a comprehensive 
program of Federal legislation is necessary to 
protect the welfare of our members. 

The essential elements of such a legislative 
program should include: 

Reduction of working hours when neces- 
sary to maintain career employees at full 
employment; 

Longer vacations, including periodic ex- 
tended paid vacations; 

Early retirement without loss of benefits; 

Reduction of overtime; 

Generous severance pay; 

Realistic relocation and retraining allow- 
ances. 

As the Ditchley Conference in England, 
to which I earlier alluded, has pointed out: 

“One of the major purposes of introducing 
technological change on a national level in 
the economy is to insure growth, productiv- 
ity, and an increasing standard of living. 
The Government should be concerned that 
the economic growth and Increased produc- 
tivity which technological progress will bring 
about benefit not only the companies and 
the industries but that the benefits should 
be shared by the employees, the general 
economy, and the national population. For 
it is only through a fair distribution of the 
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benefits of technological change that the 
continued improvement in the economy and 
the standard of living, which the Nation is 
seeking for all, will be attained.” 

I am hopeful that these views will be of 
some value to the work of the national com- 
mission. You are seized with one of the 
greatest problems of our times. For Amer- 
ica needs the increased productivity that 
automation makes possible. We need it to 
upgrade the welfare of millions of American 
families, to open new vistas of leisure and 
culture, to provide public services consistent 
with shifting population patterns, to 
strengthen national defense and to provide 
leadership and assistance for the peoples of 
developing and newly emerging nations. 

Such goals demand creative planning and 
moral policies. For the mere emergence and 
development of automation carries with it 
no guarantee that it will be used well or 
wisely or that the benefits made possible will 
be shared by all. Men, not machines, must 
prevall, Our technology must not outrun 
our ethics. The enormous power of the cyber- 
netic world must be the handmaiden of 
society, not its master. 


The Fighting 89th—A Nondocumentary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Arthur 
Hoppe has, with his inimitable satire, 
given us information about the film “The 
Fighting 89th—The Congress That 
Wouldn't Wait“ which was supposed to 
be shown at the White House on the 
occasion known as the “Salute to Con- 
gress" which did not take place because 
the House did not adjourn until the wee 
small hours of the following day. Mr. 
Hoppe's column, which was published 
in the San Francisco Chronicle on Oc- 
tober 20 follows: 

THE Fiocerinc 89TH—A NONDOCUMENTARY 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 


Mr. Johnson has scrapped his dramatic 
new movie, “The ting 89th—The Con- 
gress That Wouldn't Wait.“ The 17-minute 
film was to have been his tribute to our 
fighting Congressmen who all year long 
couldn't walt to do what he told them to. 
But the movie was finally killed because, 
Qs one insider put it, “it wasn't really up 
to the L. B. J. style.” 

For one thing, Mr. Johnson, who was to 
have narrated it, was replaced at the last 
minute on the sound track by Mr. Gregory 
Peck, and there were a few minor tech- 
nical difficulties. 

When Mr. Peck, for example, was extolling 
the current Congress for preserving Ameri- 
cus great natural beauties, the screen was 
showing tornado-striken farmlands, hurri- 
Cane-lashed beaches, and the ravages of 
Windstorms. That, according to press re- 
Ports, la when the Fighting 89th” hit the 
cutting room floor. 

But the true story of what happened can 
only be envisioned. 

Scene: A darkened projection room. Two 
figures can be discerned seated in the front 
row—one big and broad shouldered, the 
Other small and smoking a slim cigar. The 
Screen finahes: “White House Productions— 
Lyndon B. Johnson, President, presents “The 
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Big figure (sitting back expansively) : 
“Moyers, I like the credit.” 

Small figure: “I think they're called cred- 
its in the film business, sir.” 

Big figure: The more the better, Moyers.” 

(A handsome face comes on the screen.) 

“Who in tarnation’s that?“ 

Small figure (happily): “Gregory Peck, sir. 
We managed to get him at the last minute 
to read your lines, It'll really give the pic- 
ture class.” 

Big figure: “My lines? Class? Moyers, 
you don't hardly understand the LB. J. 
style.” 

Small figure: “Wait, sir. Here's the open- 
ing shot of the ‘Congress That Wouldn't 
Wait.’ See, they're lining up outside the 
White House door for their turn at discuss- 
ing dams and things. Wow, look at them 
fight." And then Peck comes on hand. 

Big figure: “He looks kind of squint eyed 
to me.” 

Small figure: Now here's one of the major 
battles our Congressmen waged this year. 
Phew, look at them fight for those ballpoint 
pens you're handing out.” Then Mr. Peck 
sa ysS—— 

Big figure: “He sure does have a gravelly, 
irritating voice.” 

Small figure: “Now comes the historic de- 
bate in Congress over whether we've got the 
greatest President in American history. Or 
the greatest ever. Then Mr. Peck sums up 
with a glowing tribute to the nameless men 
What do you think, 


Big figure: “That other fellow, again? 
Moyers, it isn't the L.B.J. style. I was think- 
ing more of a real, down-to-earth family 
picture. Maybe a kindly, folksy, brilliant 
fellow—played by me— who's got a loyal, 
obedient, tail-wagging dog that he's always 
patting on the head.” 

Small figure: “I see, sir. And we can call 
it, My Friend, Congress. 

Big figure (happily): “Moyers, now you're 
cottoning to the L.B.J. style.” 


Panama Canal Tolls—How Should They 
Be Calculated? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
key factors in the interoceanic canal 
problem is that of fixing tolls, which, 
under Public Law 841, 81st Congress, are 
to be calculated to place the canal en- 
terprise on a self-sustaining basis. 

As is well known by all who have fol- 
lowed the canal question, Panamanians 
have often indicated their desire for an 
increase of tolls and for as much as 50 
percent of the gross revenue. A recent 
special report on the toll question by 
George W. Westerman, 4 Panamanian, 
in the Miami Herald, should be of inter- 
est to all concerned with the canal ques- 
tion, especially the merchant marine. 

The indicated report follows: 

From the Miami (Fla.) Herald, Oct. 6, 1965] 
Cana. ToLLs—How Snoot Tuer Bx Ser Ur? 
(By George Westerman) 

Panama Criry, PanamMa—Tolls charged for 
transiting the Panama Canal have not been 
increased since 1914. 

Shipping companies have continued in ac- 
tive opposition to any increase in toll rates 
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to protect their own interests, no matter how 
justified such increases might be. 

The Government of Panama considers the 
present tolls far from equitable. 

One school of thought in Panama feels 
that tolls should be assessed according to 
Panama's considerations, so that this coun- 
try can realize greater income from its prime 
national asset—an international] canal. 

Another theory is that in the establish- 
ment of tolls such factors as business judg- 
ment of value, equity, and effect on trafic 
should be taken into account. Also that 
consideration should be given to specific toll 
schedules for various classes of ships and for 
various classes of cargo. 

Dr. Milton Eisenhower, a member of the 
Interoceanic Canal Commission, is on record 
as favoring at least a 30-percent increase in 
toll rates. This increase, he wrote a year ago 
in a realistic appraisal of United States- 
Panama relations, is justified and would raise 
canal income by about $20 million a year. 
Such an increase, he pointed out, would en- 
able the United States to increase the annu- 
ity to Panama to $15 million from its present 
$1,930,000. 

The progress report released September 24 
by President Johnson and President Robles 
indicated that tolls would be reasonable in 
the light of the contribution of the Republic 
of Panama and the United States and of the 
interest of world commerce. = 

Under the proposed arrangement being 
negotiated for a new treaty, Panama is to 
become a joint administrator of an inter- 


obligation: 
To operate the canal in an efficient fashion. 
To maintain the canal in a proper state of 


To the extent feasible, to make ni 
improvements to permit use of the canal by 
all ships desiring to transit it. 

To maintain tolls at s reasonable level, 
without the discrimination between states. 

These tolls, it is further understood, are to 
be fixed with regard to need for: 

Covering the cost of current operation and 
Maintenance and depreciation. 

Meeting the cost of capital. 

Provision of necessary reserves for improve- 
ments. 

Repayment of the capital investment. 

Provision of a reasonable return on the 
investment represented by the canal. 

The United States holds to the concept 
that tolls must do no more than satisfy the 
statutory minimum. If Panama is to con- 
duct the canal administration jointly with 
the United States, it is dificult to conceive 
how any other concept will prevail, a former 
foreign minister said. 

Furthermore, as recalled by a State De- 
partment source, one of the Six Principles 
adopted in October 1956 by the U.N. Security 
Council is that the “operation of the canal 
should be insulated from the politics of any 
country. 

Another point of which negotiators are 
constantly reminded is: 

The levy of tolls is subject to the provi- 
sion of section 1 of article III of the treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain 
signed November 18, 1901; of articles XVIII 
and XIX of the convention between the 
United States and the Republic of Panama 
concluded on November 18, 1903; and of 
article I of the treaty between the United 
States and the Republic of Colombia signed 
April 6, 1914. 

What position is the United States going 
to adopt regarding her commitments with 
Great Britain and Colombia on the issue of 
toll assessment, now that the 1903 treaty 
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with the Republic of Panama is to be abro- 
gated? This question is being asked mainly 
in diplomatic and political circles. An an- 
swer also would be welcomed by professionals 
and intellectuals as well. 


Keynote Address by Senator Walter F. 
Mondale at the 15th Biennial Conven- 
tion, Young Democratic Clubs of Amer- 
ica, October 12, 1965, New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the Appendix of the 
Record the text of an outstanding ad- 
dress given by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Minnesota, the Honorable 
WALTER F, MONDALE, at the 15th biennial 
convention of the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America on October 12, 1965, 
in New York City. 

Senator Monpa.e’s address, which was 
the keynote address at the convention, 
follows: 


Keynote Appress py SENATOR WALTER F. 
MONDALE AT THE 15TH BIENNIAL CONVEN- 
TION, YOUNG DEMOCRATIC CLUBS OF AMER- 
ICA, OcrosEr 12, 1965, New’ YORK 


As a young Democrat in the Senate, I am 
deeply honored to have this opportunity to 
speak to you this evening. Like so many of 
you, I got my start in politics before I was 
old enough to vote. I started by helping a 
young mayor of Minneapolis who decided to 
run for the U.S. Senate. I was given the 
job of managing his campaign in our Second 

ional District in Minnesota, and I 
have been deep in politics ever since. 

It has been my honor to succeed this 
man—Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY— 
in the U.S. Senate. And, when he was forced 
to remain in Washington because of the 
President's operation, I was very happy to 
come to New York to fill in for him. I can- 
not be called a substitute, because no one 
could equal to magnificence of our Vice 
President, as a speaker, and as one of the 
great American statesmen of our generation. 
But I know also that we all feel better that 
he is in Washington at this time, as always 
serving our country as only he can. We 
hope he can fulfill his plans to be here later 
this week. 

We can all rejoice that the President is 
recovering so quickly. Once again we are 
getting fresh evidence of what an extraordi- 
nary human being he is. 

I would like to pay a special tribute to 
Mayor Wagner, one of America’s great Demo- 
crats, now completing his 12th year of sery- 
ice to the people of New York. When the 
history of our time is written, I have no 
doubt that he will be ranked among the 
greatest mayors since the Dutch bought 
Manhattan Island from the Indians. 


SALUTE TO BEAME 


And I would salute, also, Comptroller 
Beame, the next mayor of New York, who 
will continue the tradition of Democratic 
progressive government in this great city. 
And with him, the next president of the 
New York City council, Frank O'Connor, 
and the future comptroller, Judge Procac- 
cino. We all await that day eary next month 
when we will be celebrating their victory. 
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And heading up the Young Democrats, we 
have your national president, Al House, who 
has carried on-your tradition of liberal com- 
mitment and service, who spearheaded your 
most effective effort during the last cam- 
paign. And John Kearney, host chairman of 
this convention and president of the New 
York Young Democrats. And if you will for- 
give me, I would like to make special refer- 
ence to the Young Democrats from Min- 
nesota, headed by President Robert Owens. 
I know a lot about their work, because I 
was a member not so long ago. I remember 
representing Minnesota at the Young Demo- 
cratic Convention at Chattanooga in 1949, 
being one of those fighting to win conven- 
tion support for President Truman's civil 
rights program. And I remember the hard 
work put in by Young Democrats in Min- 
nesota last year to assure an overwhelming 
victory for Lyndon Johnson and HUBERT 
HUMPHREY. 

And let me say a word about my col- 
league, Senator Bon KxNN TDT. who will be 
here later this week. Seldom has a fresh- 
man Senator had as much influence on legis- 
lation as the Senator from New York. I 
consider it a privilege to sit next to him on 
the Democratic side of the Senate Chamber. 

I think you made a wise choice in holding 
your convention in New York, for Democrats 
have long been welcome here. I regret we 
can't say this for the other party. There 
seems to be a real question about which 
way JoHN Linpsa¥ is running harder—away 
from his own party or toward the office of 
mayor of New York. 

And from what I’ve heard, it looks like 
he’s going to lose both races. 


PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP 


But we are not here to worry about the 
Republicans, but to pay tribute to a year of 
great liberal achievement, and to the Presi- 
dential leadership which made these achieve- 
ments possible. 

Just a short time ago, the noted political 
scientist, James MacGregor Burns, expressed 
the viewpoint of scholars everywhere, when 
he called for dynamic political leadership at 
a time when a deadlock of democracy was 
choking off needed, liberal legislation. “The 
cure for democracy,” he said, “is leadership, 
responsible, committed, effective, exuber- 
ant leadership. The man and the party who 
take the lead in modernizing our political 
system will have helped put an end to the 
dangerous cycle of drift and deadlock in our 
national affairs. They will have enabled 
Americans to regain control of their national 
politics and to define and assert their na- 
tional purpose.” 

Today, we Democrats have found this lead- 
ership in our President, Lyndon B. John- 
son. More than any other President in our 
history—and we have had some great ones— 
he has broken through the deadlock of 
democracy. 

Lyndon Johnson and the 89th Congress 
have transformed the executive-legislative 
relationship from a deadlock of democracy 
to a partnership for progress. 

Indeed, the achievements of this admin- 
istration and this Congress have been so 
overwhelming, that the frustrated Republi- 
can wreckers and spoilers, who once engi- 
neered the deadlock, are now crying out 
against a rubberstamp“ Congress. Their 
position is unique in American history. They 
are calling on us to vote against everything 
we've fought for—and everything the peo- 
ple of this country voted for—in order to 
prove our independence. 


PARTNERSHIP FOR PROGRESS 


But let me be very clear. I am proud, and 
I know that you are, to be a part of this 
partnership for progress. For when we have 
a President who calls on us to enact a des- 
parately needed of hospital and 
medical care for the aged—when we have a 
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President who asks us to pass an Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act for education- 
ally deprived children—when Lyndon B. 
Johnson wants us to break down every 
barrier to the right to vote—when we have a 
President who supports a bold new housing 
bill, including a creative program of rent 
supplements for low-income families—when 
he calls on us to establish an urban affairs 
department to fight the chaos of our cities— 
to enact a forward-looking, 4-year farm pro- 
gram—or a program to turn the corner in 
our fight. against our worst killer diseases 
or to give economically depressed regions a 
chance to share in American prosperity—or 
to redouble our efforts to break the vicious 
cycle of poverty—or to provide scholarships, 
loans, and work-study programs for needy 
college students—or to end the unjust na- 
tional origins system in immigration—or to 
combat air and water pollution and promote 
national beautification—or to reduce excise 
taxes to maintain our unprecedented eco- 
nomic growth—or to provide needed finan- 
cial support to our arts and humanities, as 
other civilized countries have long done— 
when we have a President who fights for 
legislation such as this, then I am proud to 
say “yes” along with you and with the many 
Senators and Congressmen who have worked 
with our President to win these victories for 
the people of America. 

This entire speech—and many more like 
it—could be spent talking only of the over- 
whelming liberal accomplishment of 1965. 
But the party which looks only into the 
mirror of its achievements—dazzled with 
self-admiration—will soon grow blind to 
challenges which lie ahead. It is better 
far better—that we look to the future, to 
the important, unanswered questions which 
ay as Democrats and Americans still must 
ace. 


MEANING OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


And so, for this very special audience, I 
would like to discuss one of the deep, 
fundamental problems in our society—the 
question of the meaning of the individual 
human life in 20th century America. 

This problem is at the very center of any 
hope for the Great Society. It has been 
summed up admirably by a young man, 
Richard Goodwin, when he was special as- 
sistant to President Johnson, There is,” 
he said, “one central cause for our condition. 
It is the fear of the individual that he has 
become meaningless in the great human en- 
terprise.” 

Men feel lost in a bigness beyond their 
power to shape or control, while the old 
human ties seem no longer to serve so well 
in telling men who they are or how they 
ought to live, or in giving men a sense of 
their importance and worth. 

And, we find that this human loneliness, 
this lack of identity and meaning, is start- 
ing to surface. Berkeley is an example of 
this—and just last week in Washington, the 
“Berkeley syndrome” dominated a confer- 
ence of educators. They were asking, “What 
does this mean?” and “What can we do 
about it?“ 

Much of our liberal legislation has been 
devoted to providing men more meaningful 
lives. We have fought, arid we will continue 
to fight, against all barriers which block 
men from full participation in our society. 
We must continue the battle for equal rights 
and equal opportunity for Negroes and other 
minorities. We must redouble our efforts 
in the poverty program, to remove the eco- 
nomie and cultural barriers to individual 
achievement. We must break down geo- 
graphical barriers to opportunity through 
intensified efforts in economically depressed 
areas. And, we must make sure that every 
American has a real chance for a good 
education. 

All of these battles are far from won. We 
liberals are sometimes guilty of thinking 
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that when we have passed a law, we have 
solved a problem. But it is not that easy. 
You don’t win a war just by giving your 
troops some uniforms and ammunition. This 
Congress has drafted many charters of na- 
tional progress this year, but making laws 
is only the first step in the resolution of 
national problems. 
LAWS TO ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


These laws must be transformed by dedi- 
cated people at all levels, into solid accom- 
plishments. A voting rights law must be 
tested and implemented. A poverty pro- 
gram will fall without dedicated efforts in 
communities throughout America. An aid- 
to-education program stands or falls on the 
efforts of our teachers, educators, and ad- 
ministrators. And all of our legislative 
achievements must be guarded against those 
who fought them all the way and are de- 
termined that they shall fail. 

And it must be added that most of these 
programs will require substantially greater 
appropriations by the Congress in future 
years. 

I deeply believe that, in the programs we 
have enacted this year and in years before, 
we have the beginning of the answer to 
Selma, or Watts, or Appalachia, But we 
don't have the answer to Berkeley. We are 
working as never before to break down un- 
just racial or economic or social or geographic 
barriers, but we have not always provided 
meaningful lives to those who have over- 
come these barriers, or who never had to 
face them. 

This is the problem of Berkeley, the prob- 
lem of those who seem to have everything 
but feel they have nothing. 

Men search for their identity, for a sense 
of thelr importance and worth, for work 
where they can make a personal creative con- 
tribution to the life of their community, 
State, Nation, and world. Too often today 
they do not find it. 

As Goodwin said, "We went swiftly and 
hopefully ahead, assuming that if we built 
and grew rich we would create the conditions 
of a full life. We were wrong. These things 
were good and necessary. But they were way 
stations, not the destination, on the road 
to the Great Society.” 


BUILDING GREAT SOCIETY 


And the answer to our larger predicament 
still escapes us. How do we build a Great 
Society which gives every individual a chance 
to Live a meaningful life, to feel like a par- 
ticipant in America and not some distant 
spectator, to do work in which he can take 
pride? 

I don't know the answer, and I wonder if 
anyone does yet. And since we don't know 
the answer, we don't know yet whether this 
is something that can be solved by legisla- 
tion, whether at the Federal or at the State 
or local level. But we do know we must 
search for solutions wherever they can be 
found, 

We do know that we cannot provide a con- 
trived answer. You can’t do it with some 
giant advertising campaign, with billboards 
and TV spot announcements telling people to 
“feel important.” We can't solve the prob- 
lem with computers, by developing a system 
of electronic people processing such as some 
people have proposed. 

And just as we know what we can't do, I 
think we also know some of the things we 
can do. 

For example, we can ask not just whether 
our economy is producing enough jobs, but 
whether they are the kind of jobs that are 
worthy of a lifetime of human effort. We 
must seek to develop the kind of national 
life which provides, above all, opportunities 
for men to give, to create, to build, to sense 
in their own lives their personal contribution 
to their society. 
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We can think of men not just as spec- 
tators, but as participants. 

And we can, above all, call upon all Amer- 
ican citizens to rise to a higher plateau of 
public commitment. John F. Kennedy put 
this call in memorable form when he said, 
“Ask not what your country can do for you— 
ask what you can do for your country.” 

YOUNG AMERICA ANSWERS 


Young America answered that call with 
enthusiasm beyond all we could have ex- 
pected, and the Peace Corps is a monu- 
ment to that response, irrefutable evidence 
of your thirst for work that is important and 
meaningful. 

And, there are hundreds and thousands 
of opportunities in teaching, in youth coun- 
seling, and work with the poor, in civil 
rights, in conservation, in humane law en- 
forcement, in the clergy, in arts and human- 
ities and in many other walks of life where 
young Americans can make a public com- 
mitment to serve their country and their 
communities, and in this process bring new 
State, or Nation. 

And finally, as so many of you at the con- 
vention have already discovered, you can 
find much of your answer, as individuals, by 
your participation in this political party. 

Your lives are richer, more meaningful, 
because of your commitment to a lifetime of 
liberal involvement, to making America the 
kind of just, progressive, human society we 
all know it can be and must be. 

Some of you can fulfill this commitment 
by running for political office—as a number 
of you already have—by seeking the rare 
privilege of political leadership in your town, 
State, or Nation. 

Others of you will do work that is equally 
imported by active participation at all 
levels of our political party. 

MEANING TO LIFE 


By making this commitment, you know 
that you are sharing in the accomplishments 
which are and will be our greatest reward. 
And in working with others who share this 
commitment, you will build lasting human 
friendships with the Nation's best citizens. 
These things, as so many of you have already 
found in our Democratic Party, can bring 
deep and permanent meaning to your lives. 

For those persons who are in politics for 
money, or ego satisfaction or to pull the 
strings of political power, our answer is— 
we'd all be better off if they would quit right 
now. 

But the overwhelming majority of dele- 
gates here tonight would not be here if they 
had not already made their commitment to 
a lifetime of meaningful dedication to a 
better America. 

You have joined this great political party 
not for what you hope to receive, but what 
you can give. You are asking to serve your 
fellow Americans, and to work to bulld the 
Great Society. 

By making this commitment, you can pro- 
vide your own personal answer to the search 
for meaning in modern life. 

And in finding your own answer, you are 
helping to find an answer for the Nation as a 
whole. 


It’s Time To Speak Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, a lot has been said and written 
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about the war in Vietnam and the reac- 
tion to our commitments in that country 
here at home. This week, the commu- 
nity newspaper chain which publishes 
four weekly neighborhood papers in 
Philadelphia, ran an unprecedented front 
page editorial on the recent demonstra- 
tions against our policy, This editorial 
impressed me as a sound and mature ex- 
pression of opinion which I feel is indica- 
tive of the feelings of the vast majority 
of the American people. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert this 
editorial in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
It's Tran To Sreax Ur 

The circus-like demonstrations over the 
past weekend protesting our Nation's pres- 
ence in Vietnam was insulting to the in- 
telligence of most thinking Americans. We 
uphold the right of any group, no matter 
how small in numbers and how fuzzy in 
thinking, to demonstrate for or against any- 
thing they choose. In this recent nationwide 
series of demonstrations it is perfectly un- 
derstandable why so many young people and 
college students participated. The draft 
boards are breathing closely down the backs 
of so many of our youth, and they, as well 
as the rest of the Nation, have every right 
to be very concerned about events in Vietnam 
and other places in the world. 

But it seems to us that the demonstra- 
tors have completely missed the whole point 
of our presence in Vietmam. We are there 
because of commitments made by our Gov- 
ernment some time ago. Our President has 
made it abundantly clear many times that 
our Government is willing to negotiate a 
cessation of hostilities any time and any 
place without any qualifications, 

No one in the country, certainly not our 
President nor our chosen leaders, wishes to 
continue the costly warfare in South Viet- 
nam for its own sake. We are there to fulfill 
one of many of our Nation's commitments 
to free and peaceful nations throughout the 
world. For our country to renege or back 
out of any commitment at this juncture in 
world history would be, in our opinion, fool- 
hardy and disastrous. It would completely 
undermine our commitments and relations 
with all countries of the world. It would cer- 
tainly weaken our role as one of the leaders 
of the free world. 

It is certainly not an easy task our Nation 
faces. No words here will console the be- 
reaved families of men who are killed or 
wounded in Vietnam. But peace and freedom 
exact a terrible and high price from its 
champions. And a responsibility, too. Our 
responsibility is to keep faith with those 
people with whom we have made commit- 
ments and alliances. We agree that the price 
may be high, but we feel that our honor is 
at stake. 


Cameron Voting Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
“ Monday, October 11, 1965 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 
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1 oram call by Mr. Griffin, Republican of Michigan, (27 Members absent.) 
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Acceptance of conference report on Housing and Urban Development Act of 1965. 
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On passage of bill to repeal sec. 14(b) of National Labor Relations Act. 
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On passage of home rule bill, as amended. 
Quorum call by Mr. MacGregor, Hapo ien ol SS (45 Members absent). 
immigrarion reform bill 


Members absent). 
of Congress building. 
On passage of bill authorizing conskraction of Library of Con; building. 
Motion to recommit conference report on foreign aid a; ppropriations D 
On acceptance of conference report on boy Bye aid appropriations mill 
On passage of Medical Lib Assistance 
ep een ied 8 of Jefferson National 83 Memortal (R. B. C. attending to 
office matters: 
Quorum call by Mr. Gross, Republican of Iowa. (132 Members — oe 
Quorum call by Mr. Hall, Republican, of Missouri. (118 Members absen 
To authorize payments for perty damage to certain randan of jope A Isiands. 
To authorize construction of southern Nevada water 


On Danese a of be aye A 
uorum call Pelly, Republican Washington. (62 Members absent). 
ene of enaference report on Tarim $u bsidy 

Quorum call by Mr. Re: epublican Washington. (109 Members absent; R. B. C. 
attending to office matters 

Quorum call — ah Bell, Republican, Ca Californias, (86 Members absent). 


abs publican California. (100 Members absent). 
o permit 8 of it, R. 11135, Sugar Act amendments. 

Quorum call by — 97 blican California, (110 Members absent). 
Quorum call by M 


Ashbrook, Republican, Ohio. (46 Members absent). 
oaase 


lemental 
Quorum call by 855 Schmidhauser Republican of lows. (117 Members absent), 
uorum call * aa ry. Republican of Washington. . J. 
norum 


uorum call b 15 G blican, of Iowa. a Ee absen a 
Motion H Higher Education ‘Act kiip National Teachers Corps. 


as 
15 
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Act. 
Republican, of New York. (77 Members sbeont,) 
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ns for power pro in Maine, 


*Items so marked are considered to be of greater significance, and s brief explanation is included herein. 
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Address by Governor Romney of 
Michigan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, at 
the annual banquet of the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce held in Chicago 
on October 1, the Honorable George 
Romney, Governor of the State of Michi- 
gan, outlined what I consider to be sig- 
nificant steps our Nation should take if 
it is to improve its substance and its 
image overseas. 

I was particularly pleased to note Gov- 
ernor Romney's impression of the Part- 
her of the Alliance program, as I share 
his enthusiasm for this direct approach 
to the problems being faced in many un- 
derdeveloped nations, and I hope that 
this concept will be expanded to other 
areas besides Latin America. 

Oakland County, Mich., a part of which 
is in my congressional district, has a 
Partnership with Cali, Colombia. We 
hope to see this partnership expanded to 
include the entire State of Michigan in 
the near future, and plans are already 
underway to accomplish this goal. 

I urge my colleagues to study Gover- 
nor Romney's remarks carefully, as I am 
Sure we will be hearing more about them 
in the future: 


ADDRESS BY Gov. GEORGE ROMNEY, OF MICHI- 
GAN, AT THE 47TH ANNUAL BANQUET OF 
ILLINOIS STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
CHICAGO, OCTOBER 1, 1965 


The poet, Stephen Vincent Benet, tells 
about the pioneer Americans who came to 
the shores of America and conquered the 
wilderness in pursuit of opportunity and 
freedom. Americans are always moving on,” 
he wrote, “Americans, who whistle as you 


Where did they come from? Benet says: 


“There was a wind through the nations, and 
it blew. 
Strong, resistless, the wind of the Western 
Star.“ 


Americans moved on, from every land, in 
every generation—to follow the beckoning 
hope of their western star of destiny. That's 
what brought them to Michigan and Illinois, 
and carried them beyond. 

But, beyond the changes wrought by tech- 
nology and time, there is another difference 
between today’s pursuit of the western star 
and our ancestors’ headlong dash for free- 
dom. We have lost our happy-go-lucky mood 
of “We don't know where we're going, but 
we're on our way.” The restless seeking 
which drove men half around the world 18 
now turned inward, back upon ourselves, 
and has left us disquieted, uneasy, unsure of 
ourselves and our response. The phrase "We 
don't know where we're going, and we wish 
we knew” better describes our mood today. 

This isn't all bad. It means that our ap- 
proach is more sober than it was. The tan- 
gled, harsh reality of today's world requires 
careful, reasoned, coherent policies—not just 
helter-skelter reactions. But to achieve such 
policies, we must recapture the sense of pur- 
pose—the sense of destiny—which alone can 
restore our enthusiasm and free our energies 
from the web of dismay in which we are 
today entangled. 


Our experience in Vietnam has accentuated 
our unrest and uncertainty. How did we 
get there? More important, how will we get 
out? Or should we get out? Should we seek 
victory or accommodation? Should Ameri- 
cans fight Asians? Should we negotiate? If 
so, with whom? If we do, how can we keep 
from getting taken? Who are our friends? 
Do we have any? And when will it all end? 
These are the pressing questions—in a single 
area—which haunt most Americans today. 


And beyond our concern over specific 


has happened to America, once the bright 
citadel of most of mankind's hopes? Are 
we to be forever cast in the role of police- 
men of the world? How have we managed 


good 
with acts of humanitarian concern and ring- 
ing principles? And how have we—who won 
our own freedom from colonialism, who pro- 
vided a haven for the oppressed of every 
land, who freed Cuba and the Philippines 
from colonial domination and refused to 
build an empire for ourselves, who twice 
sent our sons to die in great world wars to 
save the freedom of distant lands and 
peoples—how have we, the most idealistic, 
freedom-loving people in the world, come to 
be reviled and hated by many of the very 
peoples who should turn to us for hope? 
Look at America through the eyes of op- 
pressed and starving people, particularly in 
Africa, Asia, and South America. What do 
they see? They see the country which was 
first to drop the atomic bomb. They see an 
irritating and often unwanted “American 
presence“ in their midst, dispensing occa- 
sional goodies with a smug, complacent air. 
Too often they see American support for 
unpopular, oppressive overlords. They see 
big cars, half-eaten steaks, empty bottles, 
and many arrogant men accompanied by 
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expensive women. And they see a great, 
white, Western power, raiding and bombing 
peasant villages. How many of them believe 
that we are fighting for their right to choose? 
Too many apparently do not believe it. The 
newest Prime Minister of South Vietnam 
has warned Americans, “Do not enslave us.” 
As if we wanted to. Yet that is how we look 
to some of them. 

We Americans—uneasy, but well-fed—are 
living, along with a few other nations, on a 
tight little island of luxury in the middle of 
a sea of starvation and despair. What does 
it matter that we are well-intentioned? 
“The road to hell is paved with good inten- 
tions"—and that's where too many of the 
people of the world would like to see us go. 

And more perils lie ahead. Let's look at 
three sets of hard, cold facts. We know all 
about the hunger of the world—physical 
hunger, as well as spiritual; we sent our dol- 
lars to CARE and try to forget it. We know 
all about the population explosion, too; we 
click our tongues and wonder what will hap- 
pen. And we know about Red China and the 

balance of thermonuclear terror in 
the world; we shake our heads and wish it 
would go away. But how often do we put 
these three fore trends together, and 
look ahead at what they hold in store for us? 

In the quarter century before 1960, the 
world's population increased by about 37 
percent. World food production went up 
about 47 percent. That’s a favorable rela- 
tionship. However, the increased food pro- 
duction was concentrated in the developed 
areas of the world—-North America, Europe, 
and Oceania—where population growth was 
smallest. Meanwhile, in many areas of Asia, 
Latin America, and Africa, population grew 
more rapidly than food production. As a 
result, they face more hunger and starva- 
tion than before. 

Today, most of the people of the under- 


Now look ahead. The world’s population 
will more than double in the 40 years from 
It will jump from 3 billion 
6 billion. That's staggering. 
But think of this: 


Where will the food come from? 
much of it will come from putting new land 
into production—there’s a limit to the 
amount of land. It will have to come from 


future upon the shape of world politics to- 


giant. It is awake. 
filled with hatred for America, and is preach- 


What can we expect to happen 10, 20, or 30 
years from now, if famine strikes not only 
Red China but large portions of the under- 
developed world? Will not Red China's de- 
mands become more insistent, its gambles 
more desperate, and its designs more dan- 
gerous? Will it hesitate to use any means 
to accomplish its objectives? Will it not 
throw its massive armies and growing nu- 
clear arsenal into a war of extermination 
against the hated Americans and our allies? 
And will not the hungering masses of the 
world join with Red China in the fight? 
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This is an ugly picture of an ugly future, 
but it is not predestined. Action promptly 
taken can avert disaster. We must act to 
dispel the gathering storm before it strikes, 
or we will be like Carl Sandburg's Kansas 
farmer who said, “We asked the cyclone to 
go around our barn but it didn't hear us.” 

And remember this: it is the king of the 
hill who totters and falls when the earth 
shakes. Shakespeare says that Caesar 
pointed to Cassius, one of the conspirators 
who later struck him down, and said, “Yond 
Cassius has a lean and hungry look; such 
men are dangerous.” If we Americans should 
find outselves playing Caesar to the world, 
we too would learn that lean and hungry 
men are us. Throughout history, 
famine has been the breeding ground of war. 
Why should we expect the future to be dif- 
ferent—uniless we make it different? 

What shall we do? Some say we should 
begin by getting out of Vietnam. I cannot 
agree. We do not prove that we want peace 
by abandoning those whom we are pledged 
to defend. We cannot win peace by retreat- 
ing before the advance of aggressive inter- 
national communism. 

All the same, Vietnam is not the answer, 
and other Vietnams would be disastrous. 
We must act, and act now, to prevent new 
Vietnams from springing up around the 
world, or we will indeed find ourselves at- 
tempting to police the entire globe. We 
can become the most hated imperialistic 
power in history—a garrison state in a garri- 
son world. 

The policy of containment, which we've 
followed for a generation, goes only halfway. 
It accentuates the negative. It is defensive. 
It is designed to preserve the status quo, 
rather than spread freedom, which should 
be our real objective. 

We need a drastic, total upheaval and re- 
shaping of American foreign policy. We need 
it now. We must commit ourselves, as a 
matter of highest national priority, to six 
broad, new policy approaches. 

Pirst, the United States should be the 
champion of plenty in the world. Hunger 
is our greatest enemy. Food is one of our 
most powerful weapons. 

We should reshape our domestic agricul- 
tural policies from an approach of economic 
nationalism and artificial shortage to eco- 
nomic internationalism. We should press 
every available acre into the production of 
shipable, storable, high-protein foods. We 
should work with the United Nations to 
pinpoint areas of impending famine before 
it strikes, and rush them food and supplies 
on a crash basis. And we should feed hun- 
gry peoples until they are able to feed them- 
selves. 

Second, we must not only share the prod- 
ucts of America’s unparalleled abundance 
and prosperity with the world; we must share 
the means of progress. We must share 
and spread the skills, the technology, and 
the principles which brought us where we 
are. Partnership through progress-sharing 
must be the objective and the method of our 
foreign economic policy. 

Acting by ourselves, and with our allies 
whenever they are able and willing, we must 
launch a massive progress-sharing effort to 
build the economies of impoverished nations. 
We must do more than strengthen our de- 
fensive military alliances; we must also trans- 
form them into positive alliances for eco- 
nomic progress to aid needy nations. We 
must concentrate our American aid where 
we can exercise constructive influence in 
building national economies to self-support- 
ing levels. We must work through the 
United Nations to assist the peoples of those 
nations where our direct efforts would be less 
effective. And American economic and tech- 
nical advisers should far outnumber Amer- 
ican military advisers around the world. 
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Third, most American economic aid 
should be in the form of private investment, 
rather than governmental handouts. People- 
to-people and company-to-company rela- 
lationships breed fewer resentments, and 
accomplish more, than government-to-goy- 
ernment arrangements ever can. 

We need new policies to stimulate inter- 
mational company-to-company and indus- 
try-to-industry trade bridges, benefiting con- 
sumers on both sides of the border, 
stimulating American investment abroad on 
a basis of partnership—not domination, 
Our Government must use all possible diplo- 
matic influence to persuade other nations 
to create an economic, political, and social 
climate favorable to constructive partnership 
relationships. We must develop adequate 
programs of International Partnership In- 
vestment Insurance, to reduce the risk of 
private investment in unstable, underde- 
veloped countries. 

Fourth, in revitalizing American foreign 
policy, we must enlist what Woodrow Wilson 
called the most powerful force on earth—the 
spontaneous cooperation of a free people, 
For we at home can also serve in this great 
effort to spread American principles and 
plenty around the world. 

For example, look at Partners of the Alll- 
ance. It is an arm of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. It links private citizens, communities, 
and organizations in the United States di- 
rectly with needy people in Latin America. 
It's a good idea. Its cost is relatively low. 
It is flexible. It benefits both sides. It dis- 
tributes food and knowledge with a minimum 
of redtape, teaching needy people how to 
prosper and produce—how to help them- 
selves, through the application of American 
know-how and American principles. Oak- 
land County, Mich., was one of the first to 
pioneer this effort, and Illinois has an active 
“Partners” program. 

But what progress has this promising idea 
made? 

In the first place, it is limited to Latin 
America. We have no such program for other 
parts of the world. And in nearly 2 years 
of operation, we have mounted fewer than 
30 Partners of the Alliance programs be- 
tween States and cities in the United States 
and Latin American communities. 

Think of it—in this great Nation, with 
our 50 States, 3,000 counties, 6,000 private 
foundations, 18,000 business associations and 
labor unions, 100,000 welfare organizations, 
320,000 churches, and 190 million people 
we've had fewer than 30 takers for the Part- 
ners of the Alliance. This isn’t because 
Americans don't care it's because we haven't 
yet made partnership through progress 
sharing our national goal. 

Think what a mighty, revolutionary force 
we would unleash if all our 50 States were 
bound together in a coalition of concern, 
each with an underdeveloped sister nation as 
its partner. Think of the resources we could 
tap—from service clubs and universities to 
farms and industries. Think of the lives 
that we could save, the friends that we could 
win, and the progress we could share. This 
program should have top priority. 

I know that a journey of a thousand miles 
starts with one step, We've taken that step. 
But this is a race we're in—a race with 
famine, a race with communism and slavery, 
a race to avert world war—and I say it's time 
we started running if we mean to win. 

‘Then fifth, while we're at it, let's really do 
something about Vietnam. I don't mean 
Just military action, We're doing that al- 
ready. The President has set our course. 
Former Ambassador Taylor says we have a 
four-point strategy: to defeat the Vietcong 
in South Vietnam and drive them north; to 
demolish military targets in North Vietnam; 
to strengthen the Government of South Viet- 
nam; and to be ready to enter into honorable 
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But this strategy is inadequate. It suffers 
from the same glaring gap that weakens our 
posture around the world. It is a military 
strategy for achieving military goals. But 
we have not yet gone all-out for lasting vic- 
tory in Vietnam. 

Has anybody stopped to ask what we want 
South Vietnam to be like after the fighting 
ends—5, 10, or 20 years from now? After 
American fighting men sweep and clear the 
jungles and villages, at frightful cost, what 
will be left behind? What about the refu- 
gees who stream south toward safety every 
day? What about the shattered families, the 
ravaged farms and blasted villages? We talk 
of freedom and political stability, but what 
kind of foundation will be left to build on? 
What are our social and economic goals for 
South Vietnam? What level of per capita 
income should we shoot for? How much pro- 
duction of electricity, of food? What level 
of commercial activity? 

For our own sake, as well as theirs, we must 
help the South Vietnamese rebuild in the 
only way that really counts—from the people 
up. And we must not ignore the voluntary 
contributions which hundreds of thousands 
of willing Americans would make to a mean- 
ingful and massive program of help and self- 
help for the people of South Vietnam. 

These are the goals we have not set. This 
is the strategy we have not written. 

Sure, the President offered a billion-dollar 
bribe in economic aid if the Vietcong would 
stop fighting, and they spurned it. It’s great 
to talk about rebuilding southeast Asia as 
& single economic unit, but that’s pie In the 
sky. Should we not now open our purse- 
strings and our hearts to the miserable vic- 
tims of terrorism and aggression? Is it not 
Worth a similar investment to make sure that 
American and South Vietnamese boys will 
not have died in vain—to show the people of 
Vietnam and the world that we want lasting 
progress for them, and not just military 
victory for ourselves? 

And then, finally let’s tell our story to 
the world. Let's really sell America by 
words which match our actions. Let's 
revolutionize our slickpaper propaganda 
Periodicals that too few people read, and 
the mellow Voice of America broadcasts to 
which too few people listen. Let's talk 
to the people in language they will under- 
stand. Let's tell our story as if our lives 
depended on it because indeed they do. 

Robert E. Sherwood gave us a dramatic 
re-creation of the Lincoln-Douglas debates 
in his great play, “Abe Lincoln in Mlinois.” 
Douglas concludes his speech with these 
Words: “We can go on as we have done, in- 
creasing in wealth, in population, in power, 
Until we shall be the admiration and the 
terror of the world.” 

And this is Lincoln's answer: 

“In his final words tonight, the Judge 
Said that we may be the terror of the world. 
I don’t think we want to be that. I think 
we would prefer to be the encouragment of 
the world, the proof that man is at last 
Worthy to be free.“ 

Which of these two paths should America 
follow through the perils of world leader- 
ship? Terror—or encouragement? Hatred— 
or hope? 

On our answer hangs the future of Amer- 
{ca—the future of the world and all its 
People—the future of the peace and freedom 
Which we seek for ourselves and for all 
nations. 

For we are the keepers of the Western 
Star of ma nkind’s hope. Americans willing, 
tree men everywhere willing, and God will- 
ing, it will never set, 
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A Brave Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O'BRIEN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when many of us are disturbed, puzzled, 
and angered by the enemy-comforting 
antics of some of our bearded college 
shirkers, it is comforting to tell you and 
my colleagues about a young man of my 
community, whose bravery offers a shin- 
ing other side of the coin. 

I speak of Bernard J. Kolenberg, a 
photographer for the Albany Times- 
Union, who was killed recently in Viet- 
nam. 

Iam proud that Bernie was my friend. 
I am proud that I knew him. I am 
proud that we can produce a man like 
him in the midst of the chanting campus 
clowns, 

Many eulogies of Bernard Kolenberg 
have been printed, but I think the best 
of all came from the pen of Lt. Col. Wil- 
liam A. McLaughlin, commander of the 
310th Air Commando Squadron, with 
whom Bernie was flying when he met his 
death. In a letter to the Albany Times- 
Union, Colonel McLaughlin wrote: 
Kovenserc “A Brave Man IN Best TRADI- 

TION,” OFFICER IN VIETNAM SAYS 

We have just learned with sad regret that 
Bernard Kolenberg, a photographer with 
your newspaper, was recently killed in a 
mid-air collision. In our small way we would 
like this letter to be a commemoration to 
him. 


WROTE TO SAY THANKS 


Bernard flew with us during his previous 
tour here in June. We hauled him from 
assignment to assignment. He covered the 
military funeral services in Tan Son Nhut for 
nine of our crewmembers. He flew a dan- 
gerous drop mission with us there, and cov- 
ered a historic first for us when we hauled 
the first American troops by airlift from 
Vung Tau to Bung Bung. And he flew with 
us here out of Nha Trang. 

When he got back to the States, he wrote 
us to say thanks, and that he was making 
every effort to get the true word to the Al- 
bany people. 

He was always on the go. We distinctly 
remember him with what seemed to be a 
thousand cameras hanging about his neck, 
always seeking the best possible, most ac- 
curate photo coverage. We remember one 
night, well after dark, we came into the op- 
erations lounge. There he was, stretched 
out between two chairs, trying to get some 
sleep. He hadn't had any real rest in 36 
hours. He had an early mission scheduled 
for the next morning with a helicopter crew, 
and he had just come off a special forces 


profes- 
sional, he wanted to be ready if action broke. 
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our job was tremendously important, and 
that he would be interfering. This is just 
one example of Bernard's humbleness, one of 
the finest attributes a newsman can have 
over here. 

So we policed him up, and took him to the 
local hotel with us. We loaned him a bed. 
He took a simple shower and relaxed. You'd 
have thought we had treated him like a 
VIP, he appreciated it so much. Just as he 
appreciated everything we did for him. And 
in return, it made us want to break our backs 
for him. 

More important, it was obvious that Ber- 
nard was seeking the truth, the real story 
over here. He did not have preconceived 
notions. He did not automatically assume 
that he already knew the answers to any- 
thing. He was not blase, a veteran of the of- 
cers club, of the back lines, He had not 
“seen it all before.” Rather he was enthusi- 
astic. He listened hard. He thought long and 
carefully. He made honest appraisals. He 
understood the fact that the Vietnamese 
had a big stock in this war, under tougher 
living conditions. And he recognized quick- 
ly that we were making steady progress, in 
spite of the sophisticated observations and 
protests of failures by lesser newsmen than 
he. 

A BRAVE MAN 

And most important of all, Bernard was 
& brave man, in the best tradition of bravery. 
Sure he was afraid, like everyone, but he went 
anyway, because we were there, and he know 
that’s where the real pictures were. He 
harbored no illusions. He knew that his 
check could be cancelled at any time. 

As tragic as Bernard’s death was, it was 
honorable, and appropriate that it came 
when he was doing his job as the man he 
was. We don’t know if he had a family, 
but if he did, we want them to know, as well 
as his relatives and friends, that whatever his 
past might have been, whatever was thought 
of him there, over here Bernard was one of 
the best. 

Bernard Kolenberg did not, therefore, die 
in vain. Rather, serving us and the people of 
Albany, and the Associated Press with great 
sacrifice- and inconvenience motivated by 
deep patriotism, outstanding citizenship, and 
a great sense of public responsibility, he 
sacrificed his life in the best American tradi- 
tion * * with us, for us, and the folks at 
home. 


Step Toward Racial Peace and Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
include the article “Brotherhood: A Step 
Toward Racial Peace and Progress.“ 

Dr. and Mrs. Reuter of Alton, N1., the 
authors, are suggesting a step to insure 
further progress and understanding. 
Dr. Reuter is a member of the graduate 
faculty of Southern Illinois University at 
Edwardsville. 

The article follows: 
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BROTHERHOOD; A STEP TOWARD RACIAL PEACE 
AND PROGRESS 


(By Dr. and Mrs. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 
INTRODUCTION 


You may recall the inspired painting by 
Weir entitled “The Embarkation of the Pu- 
grims" which hangs in the rotunda of our 
Nation's Capitol. There the Pilgrims are 
shown assembled on the deck of the Speed- 
well, the sister ship of the Mayflower, at the 
moment of their departure from Southamp- 
ton. They are not cheering and shouting 
farewells. They are not demonstrating with 
confetti and firecrackers. Rather they are 
gathered for a serious period. Our Nation is 
now in the midst of such a soul-searching 
period. 

Our heritage is great. Perhaps we are in 
somewhat the position which once con- 
fronted the late great Mr. Justice Holmes. 
Mr. Justice Holmes had written an opinion 
which struck the imagination of one of his 

This brilliant young student labored 
far into the night in order to show the im- 
portance of the Justice's views. By the time 
he had finished he had nearly written a book. 

He brought the manuscript to Mr. Justice 
Holmes, who glowed with appreciation as 
he read the brilliant expansion’ of his ideas. 
When he completed reading it, the young 
man eagerly asked, “Mr. Justice, is that what 
you meant when you wrote the opinion?” 
“No, boy,” Mr. Holmes boomed enthusias- 
tically, “but it certainly is what I mean now.“ 

By the same token, we can’t conceive of 
the Founding Fathers completely under- 
standing the principle of equality through 
brotherhood, but we are certain ff they re- 
turned they would endorse it fully today. 
They would endorse it because it has ex- 
panded man’s knowledge, well-being, and 
conscience. And we firmly believe that the 
dreams of tomorrow must be even greater. 

We thus consider our Nation's future 
bright. Remember, the decisive battle in 
the War Between the States took place at 
Gettysburg, Pa., on July 3, 1863. And we 
firmly believe the next several years will be 
the decisive years to expand brotherhood. 
Will we accept the challenge and move for- 
ward in a peaceful manner? 

THE HISTORICAL CONCERN OF THE WORLD 
von FREEDOM 

In order to move wisely ahead, it is import- 
ant to review . There have been 
many milestones on the road to freedom, 
Some of these are: 

1. The expressions concerning the human 
family from the brush of Ptah-Hotep about 
3500 B.C. This a code of ethi- 
cal behavior involving one member of the 
family controlling his own freedoms and 
respecting the freedom of others, 

2. The expressions of freedom are given by 
the code of Hammurabi about 2000 B.C, At 
least 282 laws have been preserved from this 
code. 

3. The expressions of Moses based on the 
code he received from God about 1300 B.C. 
Through Moses God gave to humanity the di- 
rection for personal and lasting freedom. 

4. The ons of Draco about 621 B.C. 
These writings saved the Athenian state from 
anarchy. 

5, The expressions of Solon concerning the 
remodeling of the Athenian state, He 
brought about a compromise between the 
rich and the poor that resulted in the un- 
shackling of the slaves. 

6. The expressions of a commission of 10 
magistrates called Decemvirs, The estab- 
lishment of this code was the first step in 
the development of Roman law, which was 
influenced many modern legal systems. 

7. The expressions of Emporer Justinian of 
Rome who reigned between 627 and 567 AD. 
He sppointed a commission to assemble the 
law literature of the empire produced since 
the time of Hadrian. 
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8. The expressions of King John of the 
Magna Carta, This document was born on 
the flelds of Runnymede near the Thames 
River. 

9. The expressions of 1607 of a number of 
colonists in the establishment of the first 
permanent English settlement in America. 

10. The expressions of the settlers of their 
plan for orderly government. This was writ- 
ten on the Mayflower on May 11, 1620. 

11. The expressions of Parliament to 
Charles I in 1628. Briefly the provision 
stated: “By the statute called the great 
charter of the liberties of England, it is de- 
clared and enacted that no freeman may 
be taken or imprisoned or be disseized of 
his free hold or liberties, or his free customs, 
or be outlawed or exiled or in any manner 
destroyed, but by the lawful judgment of his 
peers or by the law of the land.” 

12, The expressions of freemen under the 
leadership of Nathaniel Bacon, who rebelled 
against Sir William Berkeley, Royal Governor 
of Virginia. Berkeley had boasted in 1641, 
“There are no free schools nor printing, and 
I hope we shall not have them for a hundred 

ears.“ 

7 13. The expressions of freemen through 
positive action which has been classified as 
the Boston Tea Party. A group of brave 
men disguised as Mohawk Indians dumped 
342 chests of tea valued at $90,000 in Boston 
Harbor in rebellion against taxation without 
representation. 

14. The expressions of Patrick Henry at St. 
John’s Church in Richmond, Va., on March 
23, 1775, when he uttered these words, “I 
know not what course others may take, but 
as for me. give me liberty or give me death.” 

15. The expressions of freemen to the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

16. The expressions of freemen to the es- 
tablishment of a Constitution of the United 
States. The first 10 amendments should 
always be remembered as stating the Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights. 

17. The expressions of the declaration of 
the rights of man that developed as a docu- 
ment of the French Revolution. 

18. The expressions of the code of Napo- 
leon in 1804. These carried some of the 
principles of the French Revolution. 

PROGRESS IN AMERICA 


Our Founding Fathers established for us 


phers. While our civilization is still young, 
our Nation, has become a major power. We 
thus operate as a government of law in a 
democratic society. The pioneers set them- 
selves on a high course, and to it they 
pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor. They were a religious group. 
Mr. Justice W. O. Douglas describes these 

in Zorach v. Clauson in the fol- 
lowing terms: “We are a religious people 
whose institutions presuppose a Supreme 
Being.” 

The land ordinance of 1785 became law 
and provided for the reservation of section 
16 in each township in the western lands 
for the maintenance of public schools. Two 
years later, the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, 
provided: “Religion, morality, and knowl- 
edge, being necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall forever be en- 
couraged." 

While there was serious discussion among 
the delegates, the Constitution of the United 
States remained silent on the subject of 
education. The 10th amendment has been 
the reference and this has re- 
sulted in education becoming a function of 
the States. With the passing of time, how- 
ever, the general welfare clause of the Con- 
stitution has been used more and more in 
providing Federal moneys for education. 

The constitutional right is now that all 
children, youth, and adults have the freedom 
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to attend public schools and colleges without 
regard to race, color, or creed. Each stu- 
dent, including the handicapped, is given 
the opportunity to learn fundamental knowi- 
edge and skills. It then becomes the func- 
tion of public education to guide in the de- 
velopment of the abilities, interests, and 
kills of each student. 

THE NEED FOR ANOTHER STEP; BROTHERHOOD 

Richard Cardinal Cushing of Boston re- 
cently said: “My dearly beloved, I know peo- 
ple of all kinds. I never converted anyone 
in my life by what I sald. But I tell you 
this, I have won the affection of many people 
by loving and respecting them and by try- 
ing to live in accordance with my own re- 
ligious beliefs * * * if you want to increase 
and multiply, cherish and promote the phi- 
losophy of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man.” 

The problem of integration is still acute 
and thus holding back brotherhood. Profes- 
sor Philip Hauser of the University of Chi- 
cago recently said: “Unless the exodus of 
white population from the public schools 
and from the city is brought to a halt or 
reversed, the question of school integration 
may become simply a theoretical matter 
For de facto integration cannot be achieved 
without white students.“ 

Rabbi Jacob Weinstein of Chicago recog- 
nized the broad problem and uttered these 
words at Yom Kippur: * 

“For the sin of the grit in our voice and 
the slur in our eye when we have spoken of 
“the colored” as though we could merge all 
black folk into one unseemly image. 

“For the sin by word of mouth in spread- 
ing as truth the shadiest rumors, the most 
disparaging jokes, the most cynical judg- 
ments. 

“For the sin of moving from a neighbor- 
hood because Negroes moved into it. 

“For the sin of paying the Negro less for 
the same labor performed by a white man, 
and charging him more for the same goods 
and services. 

“For the sin of believing that God made 
the black man inferior to the white man 
and intended to keep him so. 

“For the sin of aiding and abetting seg- 
regated schooling and thus changing the 
locks on the doors of the one place where 
the Negro might find the means to redeem 
himself from the handicaps of his primitive 
origins and his slavery. 

“For the sin which we have sinned in 
standing idly by while the blood of our black 
brother is shed, in wiping our hands clean 
because someone else pulled the lynch rope, 
fired the gun, cracked the skull, threw the 
dynamite. 

“For all these since, O God of forgiveness, 
bear with us, pardon and forgive us.” 

A STEP FORWARD VIA JUDEO-CHRISTIAN 
BROTHERHOOD 

Because integration, or the lack of it, 
makes our beloved Nation a divided human- 
ity, let's resolve to place only love in our 
hearts for all mankind. As Mrs, John R. 
Wolfe of Andover-Newton Theological School 
said: “It will require being informed about 
such books concerning human cancers as, 
‘Behind the Cotton Curtain,’ as ably written 
by Charles Remsberg, but with malice toward 
none.” 

With people in all walks of life and in all 
sections of the world crying for peace and 
world understanding, now is the time to 
outline a program to achieve some of these 
goals. While the Bible teaches that man 


Philip Hauser, “Integration in a Free 
Pluralistic Society“ (excerpt from report of 
the advisory panel on Integration of the Pub- 
lic Schools, Presented to Chicago Board of 
Education: Chicago, 1964), p. 1. 

*American Federation of Teachers, “Rep- 
resenting Today's Teachers” (American Fed- 
eration of Teachers: Chicago, 1964), p. 97. 
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cannot create a perfect society, and that 
evil. will persist and increase in the world 
Until Jesus returns, yet we should avoid 
a do-nothing attitude and thus outline a 
Positive program. This program should be 
built around the doctrine of one blood, 

Really the principle of one blood is as old 
as the Bible because it is taught in this 
Holy Book, but man has yet to recognize 
this significance because he neglects this 
Philosophy. This is probably caused by con- 
fusion among theologians concerning the 
relationship of brotherhood. 

The Bible teaches brotherhood but points 
Out the difference between sons of God by 
Creation and by adoption. All peoples are 
in the classification of sons of God by crea- 
tion, but only those who accept Christ are 
sons of God by adoption. 

The sons of God by creation is the principle 
Where one blood begins. This is the type 
Of equality that Thomas Jefferson wrote 
of when he proposed that all men are born 
equal. This is the place where we must 
begin explaining the concept of one blood 
to the entire world and thus promote 
brotherhood. As we advance in the devel- 
opment of the philosophy of one blood, the 
concepts are built socially, morally, legally, 
and religiously. 

Rey. Gerald L. Stover, famed Baptist leader, 
in reviewing the principle of one blood, says: 
“It simply means that all men of the earth 
are descended from one origin or stock. No 
Matter what their color, their language or 
features, all are derived of a common parent. 
This means that the variety seen in com- 
Plexion, etc. must be traced to some causes 
other than one which would affirm that 
God created the races individually or singly. 
There is no exidence of this. AN have a 
common ancestry. It follows then that no 
One nation can claim superiority or pre- 
eminence over another on the ground of 
blood. No one race has a right to enslave 
another, oppress another on account of racial 

erences.” 

The philosophy of Thomas F. Gossett fits 
here: “As Irishmen, Germans, Jews, Italians, 
Chinese, Greeks, Armenians, Poles, Hungar- 
ians, Latin Americans, Negroes, Indians, and 
Other ethnic minorities have found success 
in the areas of politics, sclence and the arts, 
they have to some extent elevated the status 
of their ethnic groups along with them. 
In addition, they have served as implicit re- 
tutations of the whole doctrine of racism.” 

President Johnson, speaking at the Chris- 
tian Leadership Seminar on March 25, 1964, 
issued the challenge: “Let the acts of every- 
One, in government and out, let all that we 
do proclaim that righteousness does exalt the 
Nation.” 

Finally, by placing brotherhood via one 
blood in our hearts and by accepting the 
Philosophy of the United Nations that “war 
begins in the minds of the people,” we may 
Plan for racial peace and progress. We must 
accept the challenge. 


Dr. Roy F. Ray Inaugurated President of 
Friends University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 
Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, Friends 
University of Wichita, Kans., which is in 
my congressional district, inaugurated 
Dr. Roy F. Ray, a distinguished educa- 
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tor, as its ninth president on October 
15, 1965. 

We in Kansas are proud of the impor- 
tant contributions being made by the 
church-related private liberal arts col- 
leges of our State. Friends University is 
a shining light in the educational serv- 
ice which it is rendering the community, 
State, and Nation. It has served stu- 
dents from all over the world since 1898. 
Its alumni totals almost 6,000, and more 
than 700 students are on the campus this 
year. 

Dr. Ray's formal inauguration signals 
a time of examination and appraisal of 
the university’s present and future goals; 
but while self-study is underway the uni- 
versity moves forward in fulfilling its 
educational and spiritual responsibilities 
to its students. 

Dr. Ray joined the Friends University 
faculty in 1960 as a teacher in its depart- 
ment of philosophy. In 1964 he was 
named interim president. He is an or- 
dained minister and has held pastorates 
in Kansas and Missouri. Dr. Ray was 
organizing pastor of St. Mark’s Presby- 
terian Church in Haysville, Kans. He 
also has been active in civic affairs in 
Haysville and Wichita. 

Dr. Ray’s dedication to education has 
not been confined to the college level. 
He has served as president of the board 
of Campus High School in Haysville. 

He graduated from Bethany, Okla., 
Nazarene College with bachelor’s degrees 
in history and religion and he earned his 
bachelor of divinity degree and doctor of 
theology degree from Central Baptist 
Seminary in Kansas City, Kans. 

As increasing attention is being given 
to the problems of higher education in 
our Nation, it is appropriate that we pay 
tribute to such private colleges as 
Friends University in Wichita, Kans., 
and to the work of members of the boards 
of directors, and to the dedication and 
leadership of college presidents such as 
Dr. Roy F. Ray who are performing a 
vital service for America. 

Under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recor, I include the following 
editorial from the Wichita (Kans.) Bea- 
con, entitled the “Future of Friends.” 

FUTURE oF FRIENDS 

Friends University officially gained its 

ninth president this week. Dr. Roy F. Ray 


Friends University is important to the com- 
munity. It can play a unique role in modern 
higher education. In this day of big schools 
and of specialization, the church-related 
private liberal arts college or university of 
modest size offers a welcome diversity, a dif- 
ference of approach. For some, not all, stu- 
dents such a school is ideal. 

This is not to say that Friends should be 
static or remain small for smallness’ sake. 
And it is obviously not to under Dr. 
Ray. He is full of plans and ambitions for 
Friends. 

This really is a time of transition for the 
university. Studies are underway now to 
determine how Friends should move. “We're 
trying to define our role for the future,” Dr. 
Ray puts it. 

But it does appear likely that under Dr. 
Ray there will be an emphasis on quality 
education, some guided growth, a building 
program, an attempt to get a broader, more 
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representative student body, and a hard, im- 
aginative look at such basics as the curri- 
culum and the calendar. 

All of which should make for an air of 
excitement and anticipation at Friends. The 
community should reflect it. 

Dr. Ray's administration is off to an 
auspicious start. 


Toward the Great Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the lst session of the 89th 
Congress has forged a historic record of 
accomplishment and progress beyond 
any session in our Nation’s proud history. 
The Democratic team—combining the 
vigorous and forward-looking leadership 
of President Johnson, Vice President 
Humpurey, and the able members of the 
executive branch with the brilliant and 
tireless efforts of the leaders of the 
House and Senate—has carried forward 
the programs and policies that received 
such an overwhelming vote of confi- 
dence from the American people last 
November. 

Working together to advance the well- 
bieng of all Americans, we have made 
significant progress toward achievement 
of the Great Society, begun little more 
than 4 years ago in the New Frontier pro- 
posals of our late beloved President John 
F. Kennedy. 

President Johnson outlined the scope 
of the Great Society program in his re- 
marks at the University of Michigan on 
May 22, 1964: 

I want to talk to you today about three 
places where we begin to build the Great 
Society—in our cities, in our countryside, in 
our classrooms, The Great Society is not 
a safe harbor, a resting place, a final objec- 
tive, a finished work. It is a challenge con- 
stantly renewed, beckoning us toward a des- 
tiny where the meaning of our lives matches 
the marvelous products of our labor. 


The 89th Congress has moved forward 
on dozens of important fronts toward 
the achievement of these far-reaching 
objectives to help bring about a better 
life for Americans in all walks of life. 
As we adjourn after more than some 10 
months of intensive legislative effort, it 
is important that we review our prog- 
ress: 

First, in broad terms of the state of 
our national economy, our defense pos- 
ture in a troubled world, and in carry- 
ing out our international commitments 
in our relationships with other nations; 
and second, in terms of the specific leg- 
islative accomplishments that have been 
enacted into law, many of them the re- 
sult of years of patient consideration, 
tireless effort, and review by the Con- 
gress. 


THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


We are enjoying the most prosperous 
period in our long history. The current 
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economic upswing has now continued for 
56 months. Unemployment has been re- 
duced to 4.4 percent—September 1965— 
the lowest rate in 8 years. Our economy 
is growing at an unprecedented 7.9 per- 
cent rate, based on the first half of 1965. 
Weekly wages are at an alltime high. 
Corporate profits after taxes are at record 
highs. Industrial production continues 
to soar. 

Our gross national product is exceed- 
ing the most optimistic predictions of a 
year ago. Living costs have continued 
stable. Excise tax reductions voted by 
Congress this year have brought new 
purchasing power to every household. 
American families are now enjoying the 
highest standard of living in the history 
of mankind. We can take pride in the 
economic advances of our society, which 
make possible the tremendous progress 
we are making in other important areas 
of our national life. 

Much yet remains to be done. We are 
not complacent or satisfied with these 
economic gains. Poverty still stalks the 
lives of millions of our citizens. Crime 
and juvenile delinquency still afflict our 
cities. Housing needs, water pollution, 
transportation, and educational prob- 
lems are still unresolved. Our nonwhite 
citizens have not yet fully achieved 
equality of opportunity. While we have 
made great progress toward meeting 
these challenges, we still have much to 
accomplish to achieve the reality of the 
Great Society. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Our basic policy of defense in this cru- 
cial period of world turmoil has been 
constant. The primary purpose of our 
arms is for achievement of world peace 
through strength—to fulfill our commit- 
ments to free nations; to deter any gen- 
eral war—nuclear or conventional; to 
convince all possible aggressors that any 
overt action would be futile; to assure 
mechanism for diplomatic settlement of 
disputes through the full utilization of 
the United Nations; and to work for an 
end to the arms race through enforce- 
able disarmament agreements. 

We have continued the policy of bal- 
anced military strength, utilizing both 
nuclear and conventional weapons. We 
have improved the management and effi- 
ciency of our Defense Establishment, 
saving many billions of dollars. We have 
provided needed increases in the military 
pay schedule, to make certain that 
trained personnel is available to serve in 
our defense effort. We have increased 
both the scope and extent of our military 
capability—in the air, on the ground, and 
at sea. 

FOREIGN POLICY 

We have continued our positive poli- 
cies in dealings with other nations. Cas- 
tro’s Cuba has been increasingly isolated 
and has become more dependent on So- 
viet economic support. Cuban refugees 
have been welcomed to our shores. Our 
basic immigration policies have been 
modified to eliminate the discriminatory 
national origins quota system. We have 
reaffirmed our commitment to the free 
government of South Vietnam by in- 
creased military efforts to resist con- 
tinued aggression from the north. We 
have revitalized our foreign assistance 
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programs in the Western Hemisphere 
and in other parts of the world, encour- 
aging social and economic reforms in the 
recipient countries. We have strength- 
ened and expanded the Peace Corps. We 
have worked to strengthen the role of 
the United Nations in helping to keep the 
peace and to promote international co- 
operation. 
MAJOR LEGISLATION ENACTED 


At the beginning of the session, the 
House adopted an important series of 
procedural reforms in the House rules 
to expedite the consideration of major 
bills and to provide for more democratic 
procedures. Our subsequent legislative 
achievements in the domestic area have 
been spectacular. A list of the major 
bills enacted by the Ist session of the 89th 
Congress follows: 

Medicare and social security amend- 
ments: Provides hospitalization, surgi- 
cal, and nursing home care for persons 65 
years and older, financed through the 
social security system: increases social 
security benefits, retroactive to January 
1, 1965, and makes other liberalizing 
changes in social security law. 

Elementary-secondary education: Pro- 
vides Federal grant program to improve 
elementary and secondary education un- 
der local control, with bulk of aid for 
school districts where there are large 
numbers of children from poverty- 
stricken families. 

Excise tax reduction: Provides excise 
tax cuts totaling $4.7 billion on various 
consumer items such as appliances, tele- 
phone service, autos, and so forth; elim- 
inates most Federal excises by 1969. 

Omnibus Housing Act: Expands cur- 
rent urban renewal, public housing pro- 
grams, extends FHA loan insurance 
program, encourages urban planning and 
beautification in housing; provides new 
rent supplement program for certain 
low- and moderate-income families. 

Voting rights: Strengthens machin- 
ery for guaranteeing right to vote to all 
citizens by prohibiting poll taxes, literacy 
tests; provides for Federal registrars in 
States where less than 50 percent of 
potential voters are registered or voted. 

Public works and economic develop- 
ment: Provides expanded program of 
grants and loans to communities for pub- 
lic works, development facilities, and 
other projects intended to aid economic- 
ally depressed areas. 

Water pollution control: Expands 
water pollution control program, grants 
for waste treatment plant construction; 
strengthens Federal enforcement author- 
ity to clean up our rivers and streams. 

Department of Housing and Urban 
Affairs: Establishes a new Cabinet-level 
department to administer programs af- 
fecting the 70 percent of our population 
that now resides in metropolitan areas. 

Omnibus farm program: Improves 
and extends feed grain, wheat, dairy and 
cotton programs, encourages cropland 
retirement, bolsters farm income. 

Immigration Act Amendements: 
Abolishes discriminatory national origins 
quota system over 3-year period; estab- 
lishes a 170,000 annual limit on immi- 
grants, special preferences given to rela- 
tives of American citizens. 
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Appalachian regional development: 
Authorizes comprehensive State-Federal 
program to assist in the development of 
the economically depressed, 11-State 
Appalachian region. 

Manpower development and training: 
Extends and expands manpower training 
program to assist unemployed in learn- 
ing new skills to qualify them for better 
jobs. 

Higher education: Authorizes expand- 
ed 5-year program to assist colleges and 
universities to improve educational op- 
portunities; provides student loan and 
scholarship to aid needy students. 

Economic opportunity program: In- 
creases authorization for antipoverty 
program, makes other improvements in 
the operation of various parts of the war 
on poverty. 

Military pay increase: Provides an 
average 10.4-percent pay increase for 
some 4.2 million uniformed personnel of 
the Armed Forces, effective September 1, 
1965—2.7 million on active duty, 1 mil- 
lion reservists, 500,000 retired. 

Regional medical centers: Authorizes 
3-year program of Federal grants to plan 
and develop a series of regional medical 
programs to fight heart disease, cancer, 
and stroke. 

Arts and humanities: Creates a Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities to assist and foster broad cul- 
tural programs in art, music, films, bal- 
let, and so forth. 

Health professions education: Extends 
and expands program of construction 
grants to medical, dental, and other 
Similar educational institutions; estab- 
lishes new program of scholarship grants 
for needy students, increases student 
loan program. 

Presidential continuity: Adopted pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution to 
establish procedure to permit Vice Presi- 
dent to become Acting President if the 
President is unable to perform his duties; 
provides for filling the vacancy of the 
office of Vice President. 

Congressional organization: Created a 
joint committee to study the organiza- 
tion and operation of Congress and to 
make recommendations to improve and 
streamline the work of Congress. 

Health research facilities: Provides for 
extension of program to construct health 
research facilities; establishes three new 
Assistant Secretaries of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to administer ex- 
panded programs in this area. 

Comunity health services: Extends 
programs for public health services pro- 
viding vaccinations, immunization, other 
preventive treatment of diseases, migrant 
health clinics, and grants to States for 
general health services. 

Mental health services: Provides for 
initial staffing grants for personnel serv- 
ing in community mental health centers. 

Drug controls: Expands Federal con- 
trol over certain depressant and stimu- 
lant drugs to reduce the illegal use of 
these dangerous drugs that affect the 
central nervous system. 

Older Americans: Establishes new 
Administration on Aging in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to develop programs to assist the aged. 
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Juvenile delinquency: Extends present 
law to assist comunities in the develop- 
ment of new programs to prevent or con- 
trol juvenile delinquency and youth 
crime. 

Water resources development: Extends 
and broadens research program of con- 
verting saline water; another new law 
Provides grants to States for the cordi- 
Nation of water resources planning and 
development; another new law estab- 
lishes a grant program to assist in de- 
Velopment of water supply and sewage 
disposal facilities in rural areas; a sep- 
arate program was authorized to plan 
& water supply system for the northeast- 
€rn part of the country. 

Air pollution: Establishes machinery 
for controlling motor vehicle air pollu- 
tants, accelerates air pollution research 
Program, creates new program to find 
Methods of disposing of solid wastes. 

Highway beautification: Provides for 
gradual control over billboards, signs, 
and so forth, along Federal-alded high- 
Ways of the interstate and primary sys- 
tems; offers incentive grants for im- 
Provement of scenic areas along such 
highways. 

Federal pay: Provides salary increase 
for Federal classified and postal em- 
Ployees, attempting to achieve more 
equitable relationship with pay of em- 
ployees in private industry; makes other 
fringe benefits in pay and overtime 
allowances. 

High-speed rapid transit: Authorizes 
3-year progarm of research and demon- 
Stration projects for development of 
high-speed intercity railroad transpor- 
tation. 

State technical srevices: Establishes 
new 3-year program of Federal-State- 
local-technical cooperation to provide 

service centers to disseminate 
findings of scientific and technological 
importance to commerce and industry. 

Retired Government employees: Pro- 
Vides for cost-of-living increases in an- 
nuitles to retired employees of Federal 
Government. 

Vocational training: Expands voca- 
tional rehabilitation program to aid dis- 
abled persons; another new prora pro- 
vides Federal loan insurance to high 
School graduates to finance tuition at 
business, trade, technical, and other vo- 
cational schools. 

This truly remarkable record of ac- 
complishment has been achieved despite 
the traditional tactics of harassment and 
obstructionism of the Republican minor- 
ity. We of the Democratic majority have 
acted decisively and responsibly to carry 
out the overwhelming mandate of the 
American voters last November. We 
have fulfilled our campaign pledges. We 
have kept faith with the people of our 
Nation who believe in continued progress 
in the 1960's, in continued economic 
growth and development of America’s 
great potential, and in continued 
Strength and resolve in our defense and 
international policies to achieve world 
Peace. 
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VA Hospital, Salt Lake City, Utah 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, On Sep- 
tember 24, disciplinary action was rec- 
ommended internally in the Veterans’ 
Administration with regard to the irreg- 
ularities in the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital, Salt Lake City. The “recom- 
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mended action” is that suggested by the 
Investigating Unit of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. The proposed action is 
that suggested by the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery. What final ac- 
tion was taken, I have not been advised. 

Both proposals seem to me to be very 
mild, and it should be noted that the 
present hospital director and the former 
assistant hospital director, now serving 
at another station, who deny all knowl- 
edge of the activities at the Salt Lake 
City hospital, are not reprimanded or 
counseled. 

The recommendations follow: 


REPORT or INVESTIGATION Re ALLEGED IRREGULARITIES, VA HosrrraL, SALT LAKE Crrr, UTAH 
(Docker No. 66-31) 


RECOMMENDED ACTION 
Reprimanding or admonishing Dr. 


(former hospital director) Dr. (chief 
of medical service) Dr. (assistant chief 
of medical service) Dr. (acting chief, 


surgical service) Dr. (chief, radiology 
service) Dr. (assistant chief, radiology 
service) X-ray technicians 
EKG technician 


— animal house 
senior bacteriologist 
——, biological 
and 


5 microbiologist 
laboratory technician 
umber. 


Correcting time and attendance records of 
senior bacteriologist and microbiolo- 
gist. 


pl 


Recovering fees deposited to Gastro- 
enterology and Pulmonary Disease Funds for 
services provided ineligibles at VAH, Salt 
Lake City. 


Assuring that only persons eligible under 
VA regulations are treated at the VAH. 


PROPOSED ACTION 

Former Director, VAH, Salt Lake City, will 
be counseled. 

Drs. and , chief and assistant 
chief of medical service, respectively, will be 
counseled, 

——— senior bacteriologist, and 
microbiologist, will be repremanded. Action 
will be initiated to correct their time and 
attendance records. 

Dr. „acting chief, surgical service, 
will be reprimanded. 

Laboratory technician will be coun- 
seled. 

. supervisor, VA animal house, will 
be reprimanded. 
engineering division, will be coun- 


X-ray technicians ———, —_——_, ——, 


and ; ——. EKG technician, will be 
counseled. 
Dr. , assistant chief, radiology serv- 


ice will be admonished. 
chief X-ray technician, will be ad- 
monished. 

Dr. ———,, chief, radiology service will be 


primanded. 
It is impossible to determine the amount 
8 moneys belonging exclusively to the 
Any attempt made to recover these funds 
would seriously jeopardize relationship with 
the Utah School of Medicine. Accordingly, 
it is believed no attempt should be made to 
recover them. 
Action has already been initiated to assure 
that only persons eligible under VA 
tions are treated at Salt Lake City Hospital. 


re 


Man of Bronze in His Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
no new experience early this week to view 
the casting in bronze of our Chairman 
L. MENDEL Rivers at the intersection of 
Dorchester and Rivers Avenues in North 
Charleston, S.C. 

To many of us, MENDEL has appeared 
as a man of iron for years, but particu- 
larly this year on his assumption of the 


chairmanship of the Armed Services 
Committee. With his drive and leader- 
ship, we have forged a revitalized armed 
service pay structure, a fair and equitable 
shipbuilding and repairs program, a new 
voice of the Congress respecting the clos- 
ing or modification of military bases. 
But more than these tangible evidences 
of courage, the chairman has pioneered 
a new spirit of support of our armed 
services by the Congress, which in time 
can only be reciprocated by a resurgence 
of the finest defense structure known to 
the free world. 

The Secretary of the Navy, Paul Nitze; 
Secretary of the Army, Stephen Alles; 
Secretary of the Air Force, Harold 
Brown; Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
Cyrus Vance; and Director of Central 
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Intelligence, Adm. William Rayburn, a 
host of congressional colleagues and 
many other distinguished military lead- 
ers were present to celebrate the occa- 
sion. 

The mayor of Charleston, the Honor- 
able J. Palmer Gaillard, Jr., reflected the 
attitude of thousands of South Caro- 
linians at the ceremony as follows: 

As we all know Charleston is the modern 
city where the Cooper and the MENDEL RIVERS 
join to form the Charleston Navy Yard. 

It is appropriate that we meet in this place 
and in this manner to do honor to our Con- 
gressman. 

The office that he holds in the Congress is 
indeed a powerful one, and that power could 
not be more properly placed than in his 
hands. That he commands the respect of 
the Nation, and particularly of its military 
might, is evidenced by the presence of our 
military leaders here today. 

His leadership in Congress has manifested 
itself in the establishment of the greatest 
and most modern military might in the his- 
tory of our country. The tremendous mili- 
tary installations which have been estab- 
Ushed in this congressional district, and par- 
ticularly in this area, give testimony of his 
interest, his concern, and his love for all 
of us. 

Throughout the Nation, military installa- 
tions have been established by his leader- 
ship, and under his direction. There is no 
person, civilian or military, who knows any- 
thing at all of the defense of this country 
that does not recognize the greatest single 
person, indeed the key figure in our defense, 
to be MENDEL Rivers. 

‘These things are all well known, and it is 
unnecessary for me to recount the tremen- 
dous power, and leadership that the image of 
MENDEL Rivers casts over the entire Nation, 
if not the world. 

Let me say a few words on a subject that 
is sometimes overlooked, but which I have 
always felt is perhaps more important than 
than all of these things mentioned. That 
is the tremendous inner strength within 
our Military Establishment—an inner 
strength which has been generated by the 

ty of MENDEL Rivers. It is an in- 
ner strength which begets and produces such 
old-fashioned ideas as patriotism, honor, 
duty, and above all else, pride and loyalty to 
his country. 

MENDEL Rivers from his early youth, al- 
Ways gave of himself. He loved the little 
man. He was friend of the ordinary fel- 
low. He loved him and was so concerned 
of his life and well-being, that he was col- 
lectively loved back, and he became in the 
minds, and in the hearts, of the people of 
this community at a very early age, the sym- 
bol of their hopes and their dreams and their 
ambitions. They knew that in him they had 
a true friend. They sensed in the very be- 
ginning that it was them that he was in- 
terested in. That he was no phony; that, in 
fact, it was in this advancement and thelr 
well being, that he was interested. 

When he first ran for Congress, over what 
appeared to be unsurmountable odds—these 
people, who knew MENDEL Rivers, turned out 
at the ballot boxes and overwhelmingly put 
him in office. He did not disappoint them. 
He has, from the date he entered the Con- 
gress, been recognized, as the friend, and the 
champion, of the interest of the ordinary 
American, and he has symbolized all of the 
things which they love, and respect as a 
leader. 

This monument which we unveil today 
is a tangible symbol of our love and re- 
spect for the man that we honor today. It 
is a tangible symbol, of his efforts and his 
leadership, particiularly in behalf of the rank 
and file of all of the men and women in our 
military services. 
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The recent pay raise for our servicemen 
came about by the efforts of MENDEL RIVERS. 
It was his idea. It was opposed by the 
administration leadership. It could not 
have passed, except that the spirit and 
the concern of MENDEL Rivers, so infected 
and captured the minds and the hearts of 
his colleagues in Congress, that through his 
leadership it became a reality. 

It is not the amount of money, which was 
made available to each of our soldiers and 
sailors which is important. It is the fact 
that by his efforts, each of them knew that 
in him, they had a friend, and that that 
friendship could be converted into the na- 
tional policy of their country. 

It gave them a pride in their work. It 
gave them a feeling of being appreciated. It 
gave them a feeling of being wanted. It gen- 
erated in them, the knowledge that whether 
they were in a foxhole in Vietnam, aboard 
a Polaris submarine, or engaged in another 
job of the service, that their love of their 
country, and their patriotism and their 
loyalty, found expression, and found recogni- 
tion, in the Halls of Congress of their Nation. 

It is these intangibles, generated by the 
personality of MENDEL Rivers within the 
hearts of thousands, all over the globe, which 
is the true monument that will live in the 
minds of Americans, that we really and ap- 
propriately dedicate here today. 

He is a great man. He is a great leader, 
and he is both, because he has not changed. 
He knows, that the strength of America lies 
in the people who do its work, fight its 
battles, give its country the inner moral 
strength, and the military might to defend 
those strengths against all enemies. 


Rolling on High-Speed Rails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the day is coming when rail 
passengers in this country will be able 
to stand and move about comfortably as 
a train rolls along at 150 miles per hour. 

In a recent editorial, the Philadelphia 
Inquirer quoted President Johnson, in 
signing the High-Speed Ground Trans- 
portation Act, as saying: 

We have airplanes that fly three times the 
speed of sound, we have television cameras 
orbiting Mars. But we have the same tired, 
inadequate mass tion between our 
towns and cities that we had 30 years ago. 


The editorial, which commends the ad- 
ministration and the Congress for taking 
the steps toward the day when this coun- 
try will have supertrains, is typical of 
many throughout the country. Under 
previous consent, I insert it in the 
RECORD: 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, 

Oct. 3, 1965] 
ROLLING ON HIGH-SPEED RAILS 

President Johnson, in signing the $90-mil- 
lion High-Speed Ground Transportation Act, 
pointed precisely to the 20th-century irony 
that makes it essential: 

“We have airplanes that fly three times the 
speed of sound, we have television cameras 
orbiting Mars, But we have the same tired, 
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inadequate mass transportation between our 
towns and cities that we had 30 years ago.” 

Stuart T. Saunders, Pennsylvania Railroad 
chairman, spoke for many—particularly in 
the northeastern corner of the United States 
in which the high-speed rail experiments will 
be starting within a year—when he re- 
sponded, “It is excitng to think of the po- 
tential benefits for the Nation’s transporta- 
tion system that can stem from the sign- 
ing of this bill.” 

Critics may wish that the rallroad indus- 
try itself has been able to effect the changes 
for the faster, more convenient service that 
may now take place—but it is no secret that 
the rails have been under such severe com- 
petitive pressure that U.S. help was inevit- 
able. 

Initial plans for the electric, self-propelled 


cars on the Pennsylvania, and the gas-tur- 


bine cars on the New Haven, call for speeds 
up to 125 miles an hour. Given track, 
bridge and electrical system improvements, 
Passengers may be able to stand up and move 
around comfortably even at speeds up to 150 
miles per hour. 

We hope the supertrains will be well pat- 
ronized from the outset, for this transporta- 
tion gain should be able to pay its way and 
“box office” will be a large factor in gaging 
success. The result of a failure, on the air- 
lanes and highways, is horrible to contem- 
plate. 


Aberdeen Post Office: 65 Years of Growth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
post offices are people. The Aberdeen, 
Md., post office recently noted its 65th 
year of service to the community. It 
started out in a general store at the turn 
of the century; grew with the opening 
of Aberdeen Proving Ground; and now 
serves a thriving community in north- 
east Maryland. 

I am delighted to include in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the story of the de- 
voted postal service men and women who 
served in it. This human and excellent 
sketch of the post office—too often 
thought of as an institution—was writ- 
ten by Eileen Burke and Charlotte Cro- 
nin for the Harford Democrat: 
ABERDEEN Post Orrice: 65 YEARS or GROWTH 

(By Eileen Burke and Charlotte Cronin) 

Now that the plaster dust has been swept 
away and the last brush strokes of blue 
and pale green paint applied, the residents 
of Aberdeen possess a post office which is 
double its original size. 

The building has new lighting and heat- 
ing equipment, alr conditioning, and ex- 
panded loading and unloading facilities, and 
a remodeled lobby as well as a fresh coat of 
paint. 

The front entrance has been supple- 
mented with a side entrance with steps on 
the inside where they won't get slippery 
during bad weather. 

During the 14 months since the construc- 
tion project began in June 1964, workmen 
were in the building almost every day. 
Aberdeen Postmaster William Michael esti- 
mates that at times there were many as 50 
workmen in the building at one time. How- 
ever, he said the average was about five a 
day. 
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Mr. Michael said the post office employees 
had to make some adjustments every day 
during the renovation. But, he added, “the 
Patrons were probably more inconvenienced 
than we were,” particularly from February 
to May when the post office operated out of 
a cubbyhole in the corner that was just big 
enough for two clerks and a small lobby. 

Although there was confusion and noise 
throughout the construction period, Mr. 
Michael said the worst part came when work 
On the old building itself began. Especially 
trying were the five noise and dust filled 
days when a crane demolished the back wall 
of the building. 

The renovation cost about a quarter mil- 
lion dollars, including the price for acquir- 
ing and tearing down the garage that used 
to stand along the alley behind the post 
Office. 

Mr. Michael sald the Post Office Depart- 
Ment originally planned to relocate the 
building. However, when the Government 
could not find a large enough lot within 
& mile of the center of town, they decided 
to keep the old building even though the 
lot was smaller than was called for by the 
Original plans. 

ORIGINAL 1936 BUILDING 


Mr. Michael said when construction on the 
Present building began in 1936 the Govern- 
ment thought the building would be ade- 
Quate for years to come with normal growth 
of the town. However, because of the Prov- 
ing Ground, Aberdeen's growth was not quite 
normal. Mr. Michael pointed out that the 
1940 census showed 941 people living in town; 
While the 1960 census showed 12,330 resi- 
dents. 

The postmaster said he doubted that his 
Office served a thousand people when he be- 
gan to work there in 1947 At that time 
there were two custodial employees, two rural 
mail carriers, four clerks, and the postmaster, 
Mr. H. Mitchell Hopkins. Since there were 
no carriers for the town, residents had to 
Pick up their mail at the post office. 

Now the office has 24 employees, Mr. 
Michaels estimates that they handle mail for 
24,000 people. The carriers take mail to 
3,200 people in town and over 112 miles of 
rural roads. 

Despite the volume of maul handled by the 
Aberdeen post office now, the busiest days 
Were during World War H. when the post 
Office was staffed by one man and a series of 
temporary women employees. For 2 months, 
One of the ministers in town, who realized 
the carriers had more work than they could 
handle, became a part-time mailman, 


AT TURN OF CENTURY 


Before the present building was opened in 
1937, the Aberdeen post office occupled a 
Series of buildings. At the turn of the cen- 
tury, it was located in Mr. George Ivin’s gen- 
eral store. This building later became a part 
of Hutner’s Restaurant on a street known 
as Broadway. 

Early in the 1900's the post office and store 
Moved to a new building on the corner of 
Bel Air Avenue and Route 40, which was 
then called Front Street. While the post 
Office was in this building, Mr. George Evans 
Teplaced Mr. Ivins as postmaster. Mr. Evans 
Served for 4 years until the next presidential 
election, when Mr, Harry Arthur was ap- 
Pointed to the job. 

In 1909 Mr. Walter Aaronson became the 
first postal clerk and Mr, Major Jewens de- 
Uvered mail along the first rural route. A 
little later, two more rural carriers, Mr. 
E. W. Bonnett and Mr. Frank Mahan, were 
Sppointed. A part-time postal clerk was ap- 
Pointed to help Mr. Aaronson. Miss Cora 
Wells and Mrs. Lewis Martin held the job. 
Next a second full-time clerk was hired. Mr. 
Granville Pyle and Mr, Eldon Greenland held 
this job. 

The Aberdeen fire during the winter of 
1918 destroyed the post office building. The 
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office moved to a wooden shack next to the 
ground where the building had stood until 
the present Odd Fellows Building was com- 
pleted on the corner. From 1918 to 1936, 
the post office occupied a room on the Route 
40 side of this building. 

MISS ESTELLE OLDEST EMPLOYEE 


While the post office occupied its make- 
shift quarters, Miss Jennie Reason and Miss 
Estelle Rogers served as postal clerks under 
Mr. William Jacobs, who was then post- 
master. Miss Estelle Rogers, who retired in 
1945, after over 30 years of service, is now the 
oldest living employee of the post office. 

Miss Rogers said that funny things seemed 
to happen almost every day during her career 
at the post office. One incident that she 
always remembers is the post card she sent 
to the House of Correction, Maryland's penal 
institution. 

Miss Rogers sald that a boy, who used to 
come to the post office almost every day, 
“would get into some kind of trouble each 
fall so that he could spend his winters at 
the House of Correction.” 

One day his girl friend, who also fre- 
quented the post office, asked Miss Rogers 
to write a few words on a post card for the 
boy. The message Miss Rogers was asked 
to write was “Dear Sam: I am sorry you is 
where you am.” 

LONNIE BOWMAN OLDEST CARRIER 


Mr. Lonnie Bowman, who retired in 1950, 
became a rural mail carrier in 1919. Mr. 
Bowman estimates that he made 9,100 trips 
over his route. Although he never had an 
accident, he was pulled out of snow drifts 
four times. Twice he was rescued by teams 
of horses, once by a team of mules, and once 
by a yoke of oxen. 

When Mr. Bowman first began to deliver 
the mail, he drove a horse and buggy. Soon 
after then, he purchased a model T Ford. 
However, the car didn’t quite replace the 
horse. Whenever the snow drifts got too 
deep, Mr. Bowman covered his route on a 
horse that belonged to his next door 
neighbor. 

Toward his retirement, the roads were 
passable without a horse, but progress 
brought work of its own with the increased 
number of mail boxes along the route. 

One of the most sudden examples of prog- 
ress came during World War I. One day Mr. 
Bowman got lost while delivering mall to the 
people who still lived on the land that had 
been taken over by the Government for Aber- 
deen Proving Ground. When he asked for 
directions, Mr. Bowman found out that the 
group of houses that had caused his con- 
fusion had been built since his trip the previ- 
ous morning. 

AQUILLA FRISBY, 30-YEAR MAN 

Mr. Aquilla Frisby, who retired 3 years ago, 
began working for the post office in 1928 
when it occupied its rented quarters along 
Route 40. Por $2 a day, he cleaned the room 
and carried the mail in a small push car 
between the office and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad station. Surprisingly, the number 
of daily mail deliveries by train has dwindled 
from nine when Mr. Frisby began work, to 
one, because most mail is now delivered by 
truck. 


When the new building opened, Mr. Frisby, 
was appointed fireman. From 1937 until 
his retirement, he helped with the mall, 
watched the boiler, ralsed and lowered the 
flag and cleaned the building. 


MRS. BAKER, MITCHELL HOPKINS, POSTMASTERS 


Mrs. Frank Baker, who served during the 
Hoover administration, was the last post- 
master whose job depended on the political 
party of the President of the United States. 
While the next postmaster, Mr. F. Mitchell 
Hopkins was in office, the Civil Service Act 
was passed which made the appointment to 
the job permanent. 
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When Mr. Hopkins resigned in 1947, his 
wife became acting postmaster. Mr. Michael 
was appointed postmaster in 1949, 

EMPLOYED TODAY 

Among the employ: today are: 

Mr. William N. Michael, postmaster, has 
been with the Post Office Department for 28 
years, and Mr. Howard Holloway, assistant 
postmaster, has served 3544 years. 

Other employees and their length of serv- 
ice are as follows: 

Harry M. Ivins, 25 years; Edward Roy 
James, 23 years; Elwin L. Moretz, 22% years; 
Grace B. DeBonis, 21 years; John V. Szam- 
borski, 20 years; Elbert E. Collins, William 
Cooper, Jr., and Jack V. Sheppard, each 18 
years; Phyllis J. Hurd, 16 years; Marshall N. 
Sargable, Kenneth M. Henry and Joseph I. 
Bowser, each 14 years. 

Also Dennis L. Caudill, 13 years; Richard 
W. Kuester, 12 years; Charles M. Duff, 11 
years; George W. Coen and Clyde Lewis, Jr., 
each 10 years; Robert W. Moxley, and Royce 
C. Palmer, each 7 years; Joe G. Szakacs, 6 
years; and Ronald D. Kells and W. F. Copper- 
smith, Sr., each 3 years. 


Teton County, Wyo.—A Colorful History 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MILWARD L. SIMPSON 
OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 
Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, the 
Jackson Hole Guide recently carried an 
article giving a succinct and colorful 
history of the Teton National Forest and 
some of the problems which cooperation 


between State and Federal agencies suc- 


ceeded in overcoming. I ask that the 
article be printed in the appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Teton Country Has COLORFUL PAST—THE 
TETON NATIONAL Forest 


On February 22, 1897, President Cleveland 
issued an Executive order creating the Teton 
National Forest. It comprised 829,440 acres 
of public land. 

The first work undertaken on the na- 
tional forest began about 1876. The first na- 
tional forest was called the Yellowstone 
Timberland Preserve which was created in 
1891 by President Harrison. 

These forest reserves were brought about 
to save the Nation's forest from the ruthless 
destruction of big lumber interests who had 
laid waste thousands of acres of timber leay- 
ing behind them only desolate cutover land. 

The first appropriation made by the Gov- 
ernment for the administration of Teton 
Forest was made available July 1, 1898. 
Charles DeLoney, of Evanston, was, named 
supervisor, and Roland W. Brown was his 
clerk and ranger. The first Forest Service 
cabin was reportedly built in the spring of 
1900 at Jenny Lake. 

A great forest fire over the Teton, in the 
Hoback area, began that spring and raged 
throughout the summer. It was called “the 
Forty Mile Fire’ and was only finally ex- 
tinguished that fall when snow fell. There 
was no equipment to fight forest fires in 
those days other than shovels and axes, and 
little money was available to hire firefighters. 

U. Armor Thompson succeded DelLoney, 
and in 1907 the first grazing permits were 
issued on the forest. Some local citizens 
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were quite upset at first, but when they 
understood the purpose—to eliminate sheep 
grazing and protect some areas from over- 
grazing—they were pleased and in the fall 
circulated a petition to increase the size of 
the Teton Forest. However some of the 
ranchers feared that enlargement of the area 
might bring in large cattle interests, so the 
petition was never presented. 

In the early summer of 1902 Co 
Frank Mondell wrote to Robert E. Miller, 
U.S. Commissioner, saying that he had re- 
ceived complaints from some of the ranchers 
that Supervisor Thompson was (1) too strict, 
and (2) not strict enough. He asked Miller 
to investigate, and later, since it seemed the 
settlers were very dissatisfied with Thomp- 
son, Miller was appointed in his place. He 
received the magnificent salary of $1,500 a 
year. 

The Teton was transferred back to the 
Yellowstone forest reserve in 1903, and in 
1905 President Theodore Roosevelt trans- 
ferred the national forest to the Department 
of Agriculture. Up to that time its adminis- 
tration had been divided between the Gen- 
eral Land Office, the Geologic Survey, and the 
Bureau of Forestry in the Agriculture 

t 


nt. 

In June 1904, Edward F. Blair bought 100,- 
000 feet board measure sawtimber, the first 
sale of timber on record for the Teton. Ben 
Sheffield bought 1,920 poles, 30 cords of wood, 
and 32,000 feet board measure sawtimber 
also in June, for which he paid a total price 
of $49.50. 

Sheffield and Louis Joy bought the first 
permit to cut wild hay. In 1906 grazing per- 
mits were issued for a total of 4,072 cattle 
and 159 horses. 

July 1, 1908, the Teton National Forest was 
officially created and comprised 1,991,200 
acres. Later, in the bouridaries 
were made, with the establishment of Grand 
Teton Park and the elk refuge. 

Rudolph (“Rosie”) Rosencrans and Fred 
Graham were among the first rangers on the 
Teton. Among the others who served the 
forest in early days were Emil Wolff, L. C. 
Laplant, E. C. Carrington, Albert Gunther, 
A. M. Austin, F. Buchenroth, C. S. Horel, 
Henry Bircher, D. S. Imeson, A. N. Davis, 
O. N. Woods—the list is too long to chronicle 
here. In 1918, A. C. McCain succeeded Miller 
as supervisor; when Mac retired in 1936, J. 
W. West took over until 1942, F. C. Koziol 
succeeded him in 1942. He was succeeded 


over, and when “Rip” retired, Bob Safran 

took over and is the present supervisor. 

the years 1933-40, when the Dog 

CHf Creek CCC camps were lo- 
here, many worthwhile projects were 

tructed. Some of the projects were the 

and cam 


recreation has increased. 

In 1949, many will recall, Charles Dibble 
had charge of the Buffalo district, A. K. Wo- 
gensen was on the Gros Ventre, Gray Reyn- 
olds was in charge of the Hoback district, 
aa Sone Wadsworth had the Jackson dis- 

0 

The Jackson Hole Winter Sports Associa- 
tion was formed in the early 1940’s and op- 
erates the ski area on Snow King Mountain, 
Just south of town. All developments on the 
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forest are carefully supervised to prevent 
erosion and flagrant abuse of an area. 

Recently a fine new building was con- 
structed as a permanent and adequate home 
for the Teton National Forest 
The first office was in a log cabin near the 
old Government ranchhouse. From there, 
it was moved to various houses around town, 
including the second story of the building 
which is now the Richmond Hotel. From 
there the office was moved to the log building 
which is now occupied by the Jackson State 
Bank. In 1934, the Government built the 
white office building on the site of the new 
structure, which was moved last year to 
make room for the present fine office 
building. 

The new modern building was completed 
in September 1964, and the office force 
moved in on September 29, An “open house” 
was held sometime later, at which time the 
public had an opportunity to inspect the 
new building and meet the various rangers 
and other personnel. 

Permanent employees of the Teton Na- 
tional Forest now number 36. Seasonal em- 
ployees vary each year according to the need. 


Miami: The Magic City—A Great Place 
To Live 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, many in 
this Chamber are familiar with the 
countless sources for fun and frolic to 
be found in the magic city of Miami. 

For many more throughout America, 
the Miami area has taken on the aspect 
of a second home. These millions of 
visitors have made Greater Miami today 
larger than ever before—we have over a 
million people—but more important they 
have helped Miamians to forge a great 
city. Many hundreds of thousands have 
moved to Greater Miami to build new 
homes and take places in our commu- 
nity. Millions more have kept alive both 
their interest in and hope to return to 
Dade County. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues who 
have never visited the Miami area to 
come this year and see for themselves the 
magic of our area. For those of you who 
have been to the Miami area, I urge you 
to return. F 


Mr. Speaker, an excellent article in 
this month’s edition of the Florida Mu- 
nicipal Record outlines the many changes 
brought by those who have moved to 
Greater Miami and those who have visit- 
ed the Miami area: 

From the Florida Municipal Record, 
October 1965] 
Miami's CHANGING SKYLINE 

Miami’s changing skyline, like Miami's 
curving shoreline, continually offers invit- 
ing new vistas for visitors and presents new 
riddles for residents. 

The evolving vistas—full of blue-green 
waters darting sunbeams back toward cot- 
tonball clouds dotting Miami's airlanes, 
framed by swaying palm fronds that change 
from green to ebony when the sun sinks with 
reluctance into the mysterious Everglades— 
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such vistas catch the eyes and lift the hearts 
of all who come and look. 

The recurring riddles—how to provide 
double today’s needs for the day after to- 
morrow, how to balance a pleasure-oriented 
economy with brass-tacks industry and agri- 
culture, how to keep America’s youngest big 
city growing in every way—such questions 
face Miamians who seriously think about 
“The Magic City’s” future. 

The resurgent vitality of this youngest 
metropolis of more than a million population 
is graphically shown in Miami's 1965 down- 
town redevelopment. The business heart of 
the city is forging ahead at a tempo recalling 
for oldtimers the boom days of the 1920's 
when the youthful community earned the 
name “Magic City.” 

The 30-story Ferre-bullt 100 Biscane Tow- 
ers is one of half a dozen big new central-city 
structures. It is the tallest commercial 
building In Florida. The 348-foot office-and- 
apartment edifice tops by several feet 
Miami's 28-story, pyramid-crowned land- 
mark courthouse completed in 1928. 

Along Biscayne Boulevard, which is U.S. 
Highway 1 in Miami, the visitor notes other 
distinctive structures, including: The Ba- 
cardi Building, 2100, with its king-size blue- 
and-white mosaic murals in ceramic tile; 
the city-operated, 12-story, 422-car parking 
garage at 130; the 17-story First National 
Bank, overlooking the river's mouth; and 
modern downtown hotels and motels with 
some 4,000 rooms. 

The 18-story Du Pont Building, Flagler 
Street at NE. Second Avenue, dominated 
downtown Miami till a few years ago. To- 
day it la almost surrounded by buildings 
almost as tall. Dade's courthouse, is now 
faced across Flagler Street by two tall office 
structures—the 16-story Federal Building 
and the Concord Building next door, 

Miami's changing skyline is three-dimen- 
sion evidence of what the fourth dimension, 
time, has brought to this youngest million- 
plus metropolis in the United States. 

Miami's 1965 skyline presents a striking 
vista of superlative proportions. All kinds of 
firsts fit Miami—naturally, his- 
torically, currently, beautifully. 

First in size in Florida, Greater Miami 
(Dade County) is home to every fifth Fior- 
idian Metropolitan Miami's population is es- 
timated at 1,143,000. The Miami market 
serves mores than one-third of all Flor- 
idians—some 2,100,000 consumers (figure in 
late August, from Miami Herald survey). 

Leading the world’s airports in interna- 
tional cargo volume is Miami International, 
one of the Nation's largest in area and by 
several other measurements, In 1964 Miami 
International Airport had 4,870,082 passen- 
ger bookings. 

First choice of America’s winter vacation- 
ers, Miami draws an estimated million visi- 
tors a month during the seasons—summer 
and winter. For the last 3 years August has 
brought more visitors than January or Feb- 
ruary; this year all three months saw more 
than a million visitors in Miami, according 
to careful estimates, 

To catalog Miami's leadership in various 
fields would be tedious if not immodest. 
Evidences of many Miami firsts are readily 
apparent. For instance: 

Miami International Airport ranks first in 
the world in number of flights completed 
annually without Interference from weather. 

The world’s first permanent world’s-fair 
type exhibition is going up in Greater Miami, 
Interama, promoting “Progress With Free- 
dom,” will draw some 15 million visitors a 
year, according to best estimates. 

The world’s biggest nighttime parade is 
Miami's King Orange Jamboree, every De- 
cember 31. 

Miami's Opa-Locka Airport has the largest 
general aviation hangar in the eastern United 
States—and this airport is one of the 10 
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238 devoted to nonscheduled and private 
ying. 

Miami is the world’s No. 1 producer of 
Summer and resort clothing, second largest 
Manufacturing center for children's wear. 

Metropolitan Dade County (Greater Mi- 
ami) was the Nation's first local government 

organized along economic rather than politi- 
cal lines. Metro“ got its start with a 1953 
study underwritten by the city of Miami. 

The site of modern Miami was, appar- 
ently, the first townsite in the United States 
to be shown on an extant New World map. 
The Freducci map of about 1514 shows a 
Tequesta Indian village at the mouth of a 
Tiver which the Indians called Mayaimi— 
“Big Water.” Earlier maps by Alberto Can- 
tino, Cabot, and Vespucci have not been 
Preserved. 

Miami’s changing skyline overlooks Cape 
Florida, on the way to becoming our newest 
State park. 

Cape Florida Light was built not far from 
Where the area's earliest visitors must have 
touched shore. The lighthouse went up on 
Key Biscayne 3 years after the Key West 
depot was set up by the U.S. Navy. 

Dade County was created in 1835, when 
Fort Dallas was being completed at the 
Mouth of the Miami River. The fort was 
built as part of Uncle Sam's contest with 
the Seminoles, not yet officially concluded. 

In 1871 William Barnwell Brickell, a friend 
Of. Abraham Lincoln who had made a for- 
tune prospecting in California and Australia, 
Stopped at Fort Dallas with his schooner 
loaded with merchandise intended for In- 
dians trading in Florida and the Caribbean. 
Brickell saw a bright future here. He can- 
celled his Caribbean schedule, built a house 
and store south of the river. 

Widow Julia Tuttle came from Cleveland 
in 1873, to visit her family. Her father was 
Ephraim T. Sturtevant, a Florida legislator. 
The homestead was at Lemon City—which 
became a city of Miami neighborhood. 
Here in 1890 Mrs. Tuttle purchased 640 acres 
Which 6 years later figured prominently in 
the founding of Miami. 

In 1875 Charles and Isabella Peacock came 
from London with their son Alfred and set 
Up a general store at Coconut Grove. Seven 
Years later they built the first hotel between 
Lake Worth and Key West—Peacock Inn, 
forerunner of 993 modern hotels and motels 
in Greater Miam! (as of January 1, 1965. 

Miami's first winter residents came in 
1877; Commodore Ralph M. Munroe with his 
Wife and her sister from Staten Island, N.Y. 
They started that has earned for 
Miami the title “America's Favorite Winter 
Resort. a title endorsed several million times 
Over every winter. 

The great freeze of February 1895 ruined 
citrus as far south as Broward County, but 
Miami escaped the heavy frost. A sprig of 
Orange blossoms from Widow Tuttle's back- 
yard brought railway tycoon Flagler down 
from Palm Beach for a look around. When 
she offered him alternate lots throughout 
her 640 acres, plus the enthusiastic support 
Of the burgeoning community, he decided to 
extend the FEC tracks and build a big hotel 
at the end of the line. The six-story Royal 
Palm Hotel went up where Tequestas had 
lived 15 centuries before, at the river's 
Mouth. 

The first Florida Special” to reach Miami 
rolled into the mushrooming town of some 
500 or more souls on April 22, 1896—and 
Miami was on its way. 

Three months later (July 28) 343 citizens 
Voted to in te. 

Climate always has and no doubt always 
Will accelerate Miami's forward push. 

But Miami's No. 1 growth ingredient is 
People—people of vision, determination, 
Courage, and stamina who have seen the 
areas possibilities and converted them into 
realities. Miami continues to attract such 
People, from near and far. 
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One Greater Miamian in seven was born 
outside the United States. Eight in ten 
were born outside Florida. Five in ten did 
not live here 10 years ago. 

‘These factors help give Miami a virility un- 
common in American communities. They 
also give Miami some unusual problems, and 
opportunities. 

Miami's vigorous youth, compared to cen- 
turies older and more settled cities, marks 
its political as well as commercial and social 
life, imparting something of a frontier flavor. 
This makes it easier for Miami to innovate 
and pioneer, in government as in commerce 
and other flelds—and, Mami does. 

Metropolitan areas experience population 
turnover —families moving from as well as 
new residents to the community. 
Miami's “from-to” ratio is high—in favor of 
Miami. The magnetic factors which bring 
people to Miami, as residents, also keep them 
here. 

Miami’s changing skyline overlooks in- 
creasing thousands of productive “work 
benches behind the play beaches.” 

As more and more people come to Miami, 
from every direction, more and more Miami 
products go to other markets—throughout 
Florida, the Nation, the world. 

According to late reports from the US. 
Department of Commerce, tan 
Miami now leads the Nation in rate of in- 
crease of: 

1. New manufacturing plants—more than 
200 new plants per year have gone up here in 
the last 10 years; 

2. New manufacturing employees—Great- 
er Miami has more than one-third of a mil- 
lion workers in nonagricultural employment; 
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8. New manufacturing payrolls—annual 
income totals more than $2.5 bil- 


4. Value added by manufacture (official 
figures on this and some other factors have 
not been released for 1964). 

These impressive increases do not represent 
sudden rising from a low base. Miami's in- 
dustrial development has been sufficiently 
deliberate to be quite solid, and it continues 
in that pattern. 

Tourism dominates Miami’s economy. 
But tourist-compatible industry is increas- 
ingly important. In order of dollar value to 
Miami’s economy the following industries 
lead: aircraft maintenance and overhaul, 
aluminum manufacture, wholesaling, agri- 
culture, garment manufacture, printing and 
publishing, electronics, plastics, and re- 
search. 

The city of Miam! Department of Publicity 
and Tourism works with the Dade County 
Development Department, with utilities and 
other private enterprise, in attracting new 
industry. 

A recent study by the city’s publicity 
shows Miami’s growth in the last 10 years at 
more than twice the national rate in number 
of residential customers for electricity, pub- 
lic school enrollment, and new banks; al- 
most twice the national growth rate in regis- 
tered motor vehicles, telephones, post office 
receipts, and several other factors. 

From 1954 to 1964, Miami banks’ debits to 
individual accounts multiplied more than 
three times over, savings and loan deposits 
multiplied five times plus. 

Figures in this 1954-64 table speak for 
themselves: 


Metropolitan Miami's growth—A 10-year study of some major growth factors, Dade County 


{Compiled from originating sources by Mismi-Metro News Bureau, July 22, 1965) 
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8 Department, which furnishes water to an estimated 80 to 85 percent of the metropolitan popu- 


ton-—17 of 37 municipalities plus some unincorporated areas. 
3 This true comparative figure 


Miami’s Youth Opportunity Center was 
not only the first such Federal-local coopera- 
tive facility in Florida; it was one of the 


early discussions of President Johnson's anti- 
poverty program. 

Miami was the first municipality to submit 
an application under the Federal accelerated 
public works program, the first city to have 
an application accepted, the first to receive 
a Federal grant, and the first major city to 
begin an FAPW project. 

“firstest with the mostest” is a sort 
of habit with the city of Miami. This is 
not done by sitting down and waiting. It’s 
done by getting up and “gittin’ along” on 
every avenue with promise of something 
good at the end. 

That kind of progress comes with vigorous, 

/ 


reflects an across-the-board : doubling of tax assessments on real property in 1963-44. 


courageous, imaginative 
that the city of Miami has. 

Heading Miami's leadership is Mayor Rob- 
ert King High, this month completing his 
fourth consecutive 2-year term. He set a 
record with his reelection. Here are some 
reasons most citizens give him a very good 
chance for a fifth term: 

1. Tax has been reduced or the 
line held on property taxes every year since 
High’s first term. Miami's tax decrease—12 
percent in the last 6 unmatched 
by any major city in the United States. 

2. High has led in establishing and main- 
taining Miami's reputation as “Gateway to 

the Americas.” He has been decorated by 
31 7 major cities in 
Latin America, and pri 15 societies promoting 


leadership—and 


progress in public 
housing has been High sparked. The city 
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is said to have more accommodations and 
more varied facilities in public and private 
housing for senior citizens than any other 
US. city. Miami is frequently visited by 
housing officials who consider the Miami 
Housing Authority a model. The authority's 
newest completed facility is Robert King 
High Towers. 

4. High has contributed significantly to 
Miaml’s world renown in sports. In August 
he led in completing negotiations for an 
1 Football League franchise for Mi- 


65 Mlami's downtown redevelopment is 
helping the entire community. High was 
instrumental in obtaining a 1962 grant under 
the Federal community renewal program, 
which helped start downtown revitalization. 

6. Urban renewal, in which fleld city and 

county are working side by side with Fed- 
eral cooperation. 
7. Miami's public library system, operating 
12 units in the city and two for neighboring 
municipalities, has greatly expanded during 
High's four terms. Five new branches were 
dedicated in 1964. 

8. Civic pride is apparent in Miami. A 
chief reason in natural beauty nurtured and 
complemented by a vigorous year-round pro- 
gram pushed by the city beautification com- 
mittee. High led in o g this com- 
munitywide effort during his first term. 

9. Miami makes significant progress in 
Washington, thanks to effective liaison in 
which High has played a major role through- 
out his tenure. 

During 1964, High spearheaded three ma- 
jor actions on behalf of the city of Miami 
but benefiting all Floridians. These efforts 
resulted in (1) denial of a requested state- 
wide increase in auto insurance rates, (2) a 
public utilities commission order to the 
Florida East Coast Railway to restore pas- 
senger service, and (3) a PUC public rate 
hearing to determine whether consumers 
were being overcharged by telephone and 

companies, 

In 1962 High was named by Life maga- 
zine to its list of 100 outstanding Young 
Americans. He is former chairman of the 
Florida Committee for Pair Representation 
and of the mayor's committee on apportion- 
ment. 

In 1921 Miami adopted the commission- 
manager form of government. Of the city’s 
17 city managers during 22 terms, 7 held 
the post less than a year. M. H. Reese has 
been city manager since March 21, 1960, and 
is well on his way to setting a record for 
length of tenure, as well as solid accomplish- 
ment. 

Former head of a dairy firm In Appleton, 
Wisc., Reese was manager of Montgomery 
County, Md. (Washington's largest suburban 
area), for 5 years before coming here. 

Reese's administering of Miami's affairs has 
been characterized by realistic economy, 
practical efficiency, stranightforward facing 
and applying of facts, imaginative planning, 
and outstanding achievement. Since he 
came to Miami the city has won national 
recognition on many municipal projects—24 
major awards have come in the last year. 

In addition to accomplishments 8 
cited, honorable mention may be made of 
the following milestones recorded by Mi- 
ami's city government: 

1. The south Florida building code, assur- 
ing storm protection and “better housing per 
dollar” for owners of residential, business, 
and other structures from Jupiter to Key 
West and Naples, is largely based on the solid 
foundation of the city of Miami's code. 

Completed in 1955, under sponsorship of 
the Dade County League of Municipalities, it 
was named “south Florida building code” 
because its framers—public-spirited contrac- 
tors and other citizens working with munici- 
pal officials—fashioned it for the entire area. 
It has since been adopted in Broward, Collier, 
Monroe, and Palm Beach Counties, and in 
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Caribbean areas with comparable climate and 
exposure. 

2, Since 1962 the Miami Fire Department 
has been nationally rated class 1. It is one 
of only six such departments in the entire 
United States. This outstanding record, 
coupled with Miami's modern high-pressure 
hydrant system and other facilities, gives 
property owners most favorable fire insurance 
rates. 

3. Miami is the first city to start a police 
cadet program including college training, 
under the Federal Economic Opportunity Act. 
The first and second groups of cadets are now 
studying criminology at Miami-Dade Junior 
College while “interning” (working part- 
time) in the police department. 

4. The department of parks and recrea- 
tlon’s ploneering programs of community 
service include regular preschool instruction 
in several city parks, at nominal “tuition” 
fees; operation of two 18-hole golf courses, 
8 swimming pools, Miami Baseball Sta- 
dium, the Orange Bowl, Bayfront Park Band- 
shell (with semiweekly free concerts), and 
continuous concern with all city beautifica- 
tion projects. 

5. Miami's water and sewer department, 
which is actually a semiautonomous agency 
set up in 1941, has returned some $10 mil- 
lion to the city’s taxpayers while expanding 
its facilities to a current valuation of nearly 
$50 million. It serves about three-quarters 
of a million permanent residents plus nearly 
1,000 hotels and motels. It supplies water 
to 16 municipalities in addition to the city 
of Miami. Several special, pioneering aspects 
of this 45-billion-gallon-a-year operation 
mark it as first in the Nation. 

6. The department of finance has achieved 
and maintains for Miami excellent standing 
in the Nation's money markets. In the last 
22 years the ratio of net bonded debt to net 
assessed value has been reduced from 19.72 
to 2.25 percent—the lowest in Miami's his- 
tory. Municipal bond analysts say 5 per- 
cent is good. Miami's favorable ratio last 
year helped sell Miami voters on approving 
$35,820,000 in general obligation bonds with 
the strong promise of no hike in taxes to 
service increased debt. Miami's millage for 
debt service is only $2.25 per $1,000 of net 
assessed valuation; it has been reduced by 
almost two-thirds in the last 10 years. 
Miami's latest bond borrowing was at 3.13 
percent interest. 

7. The training and safety division, operat- 
ing directly under the city manager, saves 
Miami untold thousands of dollars every year 
through its advanced, positive program of 
accident prevention. No city employee has 
suffered a disabling eye injury since Miami's 
gate-to-gate eye safety program was started 
in 1962. Hard hats, safety shoes, and other 
protective equipment issued to employees in 
certain jobs have saved large sums in work- 
men's compensation, as well as considerable 
human misery. 8 

8. Miami's communications department 
operates centralized telephone, radio, and 
teletype systems serving Metropolitan Dade 
County departments as well as city of Miami 
Offices. The emergency telephone system in- 
cludes a phone in a metal box at every 
intersection traffic light within the city. It 
is primarily for fire and police calls but is 
also used for calling any city of Miami office. 

9. Two departments are concerned with 
Pleasure boating: yacht docks and marine 
stadium. Miami voters last year approved 
$4,620,000 in bonds to expand and modernize 
city-owned marinas and related recreational 
facilities. The 2-year-old marine stadium, 
the world’s only facility of its kind, is in- 
creasingly popular for concerts and other 
stage entertalnment as well as for speedboat- 
ing and other water sports. 

10. City of Miami employees have had a re- 
tirement system since January 1, 1940. The 
seven-member retirement board is made up 
of the city manager, the director of finance, 
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two appointees of the city commission, one 
member elected especially for this post by 
city employees and the two employee-elected 
members of the civil service board as ex 
officio members. 

The retirement board appoints an actuary 
who is the technical adviser. It also ap- 
points members of the medical board, who 
examine applicants for disnbility retirement. 

At the end of 1940, there were 1,395 mem- 
bers and assets of $264,000, Last year, 3,886 
employes were covered, and assets had grown 
to $40,993,000. 

Reserves are invested in U.S. Government 
bonds, corporate bonds, VA vendee mort- 
gages, lease-purchase agreements, rental 
property, and blue-chip common stocks. 
Income other than contributions of members 
and the city amounted to $1,877,000 during 
the last fiscal year, while pensions and an- 
nuities were pald amounting to $1,065,000. 

“Benefits are generous by any standard, 
particularly in comparison with other mu- 
nicipal retirement systems,” according to Di- 
rector of Finance Wendall R. Balley. 

Policemen and firemen may retire at age 
50 with a retirement allowance of approxi- 
mately one-half pay with 25 years service, 
General employees may retire at age 55 with 
a retirement allowance of approximately 
one-half pay with 25 yeara service. 

Average final compensation for the last 5 
years or 10 years, whichever is greater, is 
used in calculating service retirement bene- 
fits. Any employee with 20 years service 
who has not attained minimum service re- 
tirement age may be granted early retire- 
ment with benefits adjusted accordingly. 
General employees participate also in the 
social security system. 

Ordinary disability, after 10 years serv- 
ice, service-incurred disability and acci- 
dental disability benefits range from ap- 
proximately 30 percent of the member’s 
salary for ordinary disability to two-thirds 
of such salary for accidental disability. A 
death benefit of one-half year’s salary is also 
provided to members’ beneficiaries after 
3-years’ service. 

In line with the city of Miami's con- 
tinuous efforts to provide greater benefits 
for employees, the retirement system was 
recently amended to provide for flat rate 
contributions by all members, regardless of 
age, with benefits to be based on the mem- 
bern group during his creditable service 
period. 

In addition to departments and divisions 
already mentioned, Miami's city government 
Includes: budget, city clerk, civil defense, 
civil service, finance, internal audit, law, 
medical, neighborhood rehabilitation, off- 
street parking, planning, property manage- 
ment, public properties, public works, pur- 
chasing, and sanitation. 

Miami's changing skyline silhouettes 235 
structures owned and maintained by the 
city of Miami. 

Physically, city government is decentral- 
ized—for the convenience of Miami citizens. 
This is both logical and politic, since 
3 expansion has been more horizontal 

than vertical, and no doubt will continue 
so for several decades. 

The tax collector’s office is in the down- 
town shopping district. Publicity and tour- 
ism offices adjoin the downtown municipal 
auditorium. The department of law is one 
block from the courthouse. The medical de- 
partment is near the county health offices. 
Municipal court is near the county jall, 

Miami requires the services of five muni- 
cipal Judges, who preside over cases involv- 
ing city ordinances—mostly assault and 


gran 
violations, other than parking, are handled by 
Metropolitan Dade County Court. The city 
court's alcoholic rehabilitation is nationally 
renowned. 
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All city employees except department heads 
and the city manager's office staff are under 
civil service. Two of the five members of the 
civil service board are employees, elected by 
employees; the other three are appointed by 
the city commission. 

Miami's changing skyline becomes familiar 
to more millions of visitors every year. Some 
63 cents of each income dolar is estimated 
as coming from tourism. 

The Florida Development Commission esti- 
mates that 82 percent of Florida's visitors 
come by auto. With Miami's emphasis on its 
unexcelied avlation facilities, the percentage 
of motorists is somewhat lower here. An 
educated guess puts it around 50 percent. 
This means about 4 million visitors a year 
who spend money elsewhere in Florida, going 
to or from Miami by car. 

Miami's year-round promotional program 
helps other Florida communities in another 
way. While more than 100 sizable conyen- 
tions go to the city of Miami every year, 
others meet elsewhere in Florida due in part 
to Miami publicity. Last year Miami voters 
approved $4,500,000 in bonds for a new down- 
town convention center. 

Miami's skyline, expanding upward and 
outward, betokens not only a robust econ- 
omy but healthy individuals too. 

Miami has been a mecca for health seekers 
ever since the Ralph Munroe family came 
and spent the winter of 1877-78 in tents at 
old Fort Dallas. 

One of the biggest boomtime hotels, the 
Miami Biltmore, is now the 450-bed veter- 
ans hospital in Coral Gables, Another VA 
facility is rising at Miami's big, fast-growing 
metropolitan medical center. The new $17.6 
million VA hospital will add 1,062 beds to 
this health complex near the heart of Miami. 

In its 14-year history, the University of 
Miami School of Medicine has risen to.emi- 
nence not only among medical schools of 
the United States but is a bright beacon for 
better health throughout the Americas. Sev- 
eral of its faculty members have trained and 
taught at some of the hemisphere’s leading 
universities—in Argentina, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Mexico, Paraguay and Puerto Rico— 
in addition to major European and United 
States universities. 

Rounding out this healthy picture of Mi- 
ami is this final fact: America’s youngest big 
city is growing younger, in a manner of 
Speaking. 

The last Federal census showed that 56 


Percent of Miamlans moving here in the last. 


preceding 5 years were under 35. Five years 
earlier the comparable figure was 50 percent. 
Yes, the average 1960 Miamian was younger 
than the average Miamian of 1955. Final 
figures for 1965 are not in, but dependable 
Signs indicate that today's average Miamian 
is even younger—and maybe stronger. 

No wonder so many Miamians believe they 
have found the spot that Ponce de Leon 
Missed. 


Last Year the Per Capita Cost to Ameri- 
cans for the United Nations Was 93 and 
Two-fifths Cents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY L. GREIGG 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 

Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from Sibley, Iowa, Ga- 
zette-Tribune presents a clear viewpoint 
of the relationship of the average citizen 
and his tax dollar to the United Nations. 
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I commend it to my colleagues as a most 
enlightening editorial: 

Last year the per capita cost to Americans 
for the United Nations was 9345 cents. 

Less than a dollar from you, from me, and 
from each other person in the United States 
took care of the United States’ share of all 
U.N. activities—including the regular budget, 
emergency forces in the Congo and Cyprus, 
work among refugees, the United Nations 
Children's Fund, and many specialized agen- 
cies such as UNESCO, Universal Postal Union, 
World Health Organization, International 
Civil Aviation Organization, and so on. 

It is the biggest dollar's worth (or, we 
should say, 93 cents worth) that any Ameri- 
can taxpayer gets. 

Our expenditures for the United Nations is 
but a small fraction of our military expendi- 
tures. If we had spent as much helping the 
U.N. as we are now spending in Vietnam, 
that war might never have gotten out of 
hand. 

There have been some complaints that the 
United States is bearing more than its share 
of the Congo and Cyprus expense. The com- 
plaints should be that we haven't spent 
enough to help U.N. peacekeeping activities. 

Every dollar we spend in the United Na- 
tions draws matching dollars from other 
nations. And every dollar spent for the 
United Nations helps the cause of world 
peace, saving many dollars and many Ameri- 
can lives in the future. 


Mutual International Education in Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a unique 
educational program known as the 
Ogontz plan for mutual international 
education has been developed in my Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania during the 
past 2 years. It is making a very real 
contribution to international under- 
standing. I ask unanimcus consent that 
an article on this program which ap- 
peared in the Youth Section of UNESCO 
Features be inserted in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MUTUAL INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA, U.S.A. 

For pupils at Ogontz Junior School in Chel- 
tenham, a suburb of Philadelphia, interna- 
tional relations have taken on a new meaning 
during the past year. For half a day each 
week, the children have been learning about 
a foreign country, not from their own teach- 
ers but from students who actually come 
from the country and are studying at Penn- 
slyvania University. 

Under what is known as the Ogontz Plan 
for Mutual International Education,” 20 stu- 
dents from countries in various world regions 
signed up with the school to lecture to a 
class for one half-day a week during 3 con- 
secutive weeks. The students from France, 
Ghana, India, Iran, Japan, Liberia, Pakistan, 
Sudan, Sweden, Turkey, and Yugoslavia, 
talked freely about many different aspects 
of life in their countries—from architecture, 
music and the arts to politics, economy and 
social customs. 
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The idea behind the Ogontz plan was born 
in 1959 when a Philadelphia businessman, 
Carl Stenzler, and his sculptress wife at- 
tended a schoo] meeting on modern methods 
for teaching mathematics, Mrs. Stenzler left 
the meeting with the feeling that, while 
teachers were concentrating their efforts on 
science and math, very little was being done 
about the humanities and the creation of 
international good will. 

Soon after, a series of foreign students 
were invited to stay with the Stenzlers, and 
many lasting friendships resulted. Mr. and 
Mrs. Stenzler talked to teachers about the 
importance of fostering international under- 
standing through personal contacts. Even- 
tually the Director. of Foreign Students at 
Pennsylvania University became interested in 
the idea, and offered to find young people 
from abroad to lecture at Ogontz Junior 
High School. * 

Last year a cooperative arrangement was 
made between the Ogontz school and the 
university and the plan was inaugurated 
with five forelgn students from Greece, India, 
Iran, Japan, and the Sudan. The scheme 
proved so successful that other schools in 
the district decided to join in. 

The foreign students who have partici- 
pated are enthusiastic about the Ogontz 
plan. Not only do they earn a little money— 
$10 per half day—for their lectures, but they 
also manage to clear up many misunder- 
standings during discussions with their 
pupils. And, no less important, they have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they are 
not only receiving but also giving during 
their fellowship period in the United States. 

Philadelphia's International House, an 
agency which acts as a home-from-home for 


schools and the 26 colleges and universities 
in Pennsylvania which now enroll about 
3,800 foreign students. 

Carl Stenzler, who heads the committee set 
up at International House to expand the 
plan, has even more ambitious ideas, He has 
spoken to the U.S, Education Commissioner, 
Francis Keppel, for, as he explains, he wants 
to see the t tried in schools 
throughout the United States. 


Talbot Speer’s 40th Anniversary in the 
Newspaper Publishing Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr, Speaker, 
the daily newspaper is the chief source 
of information for an informed public 
in the United States. The functioning 
of a stable democracy depends in large 
part on the free press. 

Recently one Maryland newspaper, 
the Carroll County Times, published a 
well-deserved tribute to Talbot Speer, 
editor of two other Maryland news- 
papers, the Evening Capital and the 
Maryland Gazette of Annapolis. The 
Gazette is the oldest newspaper in the 
United States. 

Talbot Speer has been owner and 
editor of these papers for 40 years. Dur- 
ing that time he enlarged their circula- 
tion; enlarged their coverage; and en- 
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larged the daily average number of 

pages. Along with the Carroll County 

Times, I salute this enterprising owner 

and publisher, Talbot Speer: 

TALBOT Speer’s 40TH ANNIVERSARY IN NEWS- 
PAPER PUBLISHING FIELD 

Next week is National Newspaper Week— 
October 10-16. 

What could more appropriate than to pay 

tribute to a publisher who has just com- 
pleted 40 years in the newspaper field, 

He is Talbot T. Speer, publisher of the 
Capital-Gazette newspapers at Annapolis 
and Glen Burnie. 

Mr. Speer was recently honored at the 
Annapolis Yacht Club for his 40 years in 
the publishing business. Among those 
present was Governor Tawes, who presented 
him a certificate of distinguished citizenship. 

The Governor, in presenting the framed 
certificate, sald, “this is for all the good 
services Talbot Speer has rendered his State 
as a leading publisher, industrialist, and 
philanthropist. Talbot has contributed 
much to the welfare of our State, so much 
in fact, that some day we will have to hold 
another dinner honoring him for his 
achievements in other fields.” 

Mr. Speer purchased the Evening Capital 
and Maryland Gazette newspapers from the 
late Judge Ridgely P. Melvin in 1925. In 
those days the papers had only 4 to 8 pages. 

The Evening Capital's percentage of growth 
has been phenomenal in its circulation field 
while the Maryland Gazette, which averaged 
more than 40 pages an issue in 1964, is con- 
sidered one of the great weekly newspapers 
in the United States. The Gazette is Amer- 
ica’s oldest newspaper and Maryland's oldest 
business institution. 

While involved in many philanthropic and 
civic endeavors throughout his life, Mr. Speer 
has never held political office. However, he 
has served his community and the State in 
many and varied offices, some of them con- 
nected with government, business, and 
education. 

Over the years, Publisher Speer has set 
and maintained a sound, conservative policy 
for his newspapers. He believes in publish- 
ing all news as it happens without editorial 
opinion, the comment being reserved for 


with the meaning of the expression, “Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of liberty.” He 
remains constant in his conviction that a 
well-informed public will reach proper con- 
clusions. 

“The right of individuals to enjoy personal 
freedom“ in its many forms has been one 
of Mr, Speer's firmest beliefs. 

Mr. Speer lists three forces which have 
combined to make America great: 

Belief in God and to live by Christian 
traditions. 

Adhere to the Constitution of the United 
Stites and the Bill of Rights. 

Support and cherish the free enterprise 
system of business. All Americans possess 
the right to choose their own means of earn- 
Ing a living and to save or spend these earn- 
ings as they see fit, controlled only by the 
laws of the market place, where the cus- 
tomer is the judge. This supply and demand 
setup has led us to the greatest prosperity 
and the highest standard of living ever 
known to man. 

All newspapers guided by Mr. Speer have 
strong editorial policies. They have fought 
for progress in the southern Maryland com- 
munities they represent. 

Frequently, the newspapers have taken un- 
popular stands both on the local and na- 
tional scenes, but even their critics admit 
they have been a leading force for progress. 

“Our goal is to inform,” Publisher Speer 
says. Most of all we wish our readers to be 
self-reliant rather than wards of the govern- 
ment.” 
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Speer newspapers, as well as discussing 
current issues, are also quick to present facts 
about taxes. “Readers should be aroused at 
their loss of control over the money they 
earn,“ Mr. Speers says. “If we are unable to 
saye, and are obliged to live on borrowed 
money, like our Federal Government is now 
doing, we are headed for financial disaster.” 

The Talbot T. Speer Foundation has been 
a large contributor to historic Annapolis 
projects, the Anne Arundel General Hospital 
and other hospitals, schools, colleges, and 
community endeavors of civic nature in 
Maryland, Florida, and a number of other 
States. 

In World War I, Mr. Speer rose from pri- 
vate to the rank of captain and was cited 
for meritorious service and gallantry in ac- 
tion while serving with the ist Division in 
France. 

An Episcopalian, Mr. Speer served for 30 
years on the vestry of the Cathedral Church 
of the Incarnation. 


Progress Against Water Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, man in his beginning always 
lived by a stream—and found that the 
stream provided him with Hfe. 

Early man had fresh water for drink- 
ing, and clean water for washing. 

This administration now is taking 
steps to once again give this Nation clean 
streams—something that early man 
always found. 

The President declared that he ex- 
pected to swim in the Potomac by 1975, 
and that “water pollution is doomed in 
this century.“ 

His deep concern—and dedicated ef- 
forts—to end water pollution have been 
applauded across the land. In a recent 
editorial, which I insert in the RECORD, 
the Philadelphia Inquirer praises the ad- 
ministration’s progress against water 
pollution: 

From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, 
Oct. 4, 1965 
PROGRESS AGAINST WATER POLLUTION 

The concern of this Nation with the quan- 
tity of its water supply has been amply evi- 
denced in Delaware Valley and elsewhere 
in the Northeast during the last few months; 


now there are signs of equal and growing 
concern with the quality. 

The Water Quality Act of 1965, signed over 
the weekend by President Johnson, is a fair 
start on what must become a vast program 
to restore our streams, lakes and rivers to a 
sufficient state of health to support fish and 
human life. The President declared that he 
expected to swim in the Potomac by 1975, 
and that “water pollution is doomed in this 
century“ We hope he is right. 

But the bill adds only $50 million to the 
$100 million set aside for grants to help 
State and local authorities build adequate 
sewage treatment facilities. They are ex- 
pensive. 

At a Federal-State conference on Hudson 
River pollution (in which we have a stake 
because of New York City’s reliance on Dela- 
ware water instead of its own) it was stated 
that municipalities are the greatest offenders 
by Tar, that neither they nor offending in- 
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dustries could afford proper treatment plants, 
and that the entire $150 million of Federal 
money could be used there. 

The Nation as a whole cannot afford filthy, 
poisonous waterways, either. Thus the com- 
promise in this measure will continue to 
arouse suspicion and controversy. The 
States are given until July 1, 1967, to estab- 
lish their own water quality standards (after 
which the Federal Government will do it), 
and the standards may be appealed by the 
cities or industries to the courts. 

The President has indicated that stronger 
bills than this will probably be needed. We 
believe it is self-evident, or his proud procla- 
mations cannot be fulfilled, 


Clear Presidential Fog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNN E. STALBAUM 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Racine Journal-Times carried 
an editorial citing the delays involved 
in legislation outlining the transfer of 
power in the event of presidential dis- 
ability. 

As the editorial points out, the delays 
have occurred in States which have not 
displayed any urgency in approving this 
important matter. 

While we are all gratified at the Presi- 
dent's recovery, his recent illness focused 
attention on the need for such a consti- 
e, ab amendment in the laws of our 

nd. 


I commend this thought-provoking 
editorial to my colleagues: 

[From the Racine (Wis.) Journal-Times, 
Oct. 14, 1965] 


CLEAR PRESDENTIAL Foo 


Despite President Johnson's attempts to 
look Like a postoperative superman, we should 
all be quite aware that there was another one 
of those periods over the weekend when the 
definition of Presidential authority hung by 
the thin thread of an extraconstitutional 
agreement between the President and Vice 
President HUBERT HUMPHREY. Nobody really 
knows, as a legal certainty, that HUMPHREY 
had the powers of an Acting President while 
Johnson was out of action; thankfully, no 
one will ever know. 

But this mushy state of affairs is nobody's 
fault but our own. Congress has done its 
duty, after a period of hesitancy, by provid- 
ing in a constitutional amendment a clear 
method of transferring Presidential power 
from a disabled President to a Vice President, 
and a clear method of transferring that 
power back at the end of the period of Presi- 
dential disability. But the amendment has 
been pending before the State legislatures 
for more than 3 months, and only eight 
States have acted upon it. (Amendments 
must be ratified by three-fourths of the 
States to become effective.) 

Moreover, on the present schedule of State 
legislative sessions, it could be 1967 before 
the required number of States even have the 
opportunity to act, unless they develop a 
greater sense of urgency than has thus far 
been displayed. 

Eight States have ratified the amendment; 
four more States, including Wisconsin, have 
their legislatures in regular session and four 
have or are about to have special sessions, 
which means that eight more could act on 
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the amendment this year, Eleven States 
which have not ratified the amendment will 
have regular sessions next year. In the nor- 
mal course of events, only 27 of the required 
36 States will even have an opportunity to 
act by the end of 1966. Most of the other 
States will have regular sessions in the fol- 
lowing year. 

What is necessary is to interrupt that nor- 
mal course of events, and persuade Governors 
to call special sessions for the purpose of 
ratifying the disability amendment. The 
Governors, executives and administrators 
themselves, should know the problem. 

This is in the nature of emergency legisla- 
tion, a sort of perpetual emergency each time 
the President takes a breath. Every once in 
a while we get a more emphatic reminder, as 
we did last weekend, that the most robust 
President is just a man, subject to gall 
bladder attacks and what not. Yet we con- 
tinue in this foggy area of indecision as to 
the real constitutional status of Presidential 
power in this kind of emergency, a situation 
that would be greatly aggravated if events in 
this fast-moving age ever put the question of 
power to a test. 


GOP Swings to East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, an article 
appearing in the Christian Science 
Monitor October 13, 1965, by Howard 
James deserves the attention of Re- 
publican Members, particularly those 
from the Midwestern States. 

Mr. James, summary will be disputed 
by some of my colleagues in all proba- 
bility, but it certainly makes good sense 
to a State of Maine Republican. 

The article follows: 

From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Oct. 13, 1965] 
GOP Swincs To East 
(By Howard James) 

Cricaco.—Has the time come to redraw 
the Republican map? The eastern brand of 
Republicanism appears to be sweeping into 
the heartland. 

This is evident after interviewing a dozen 
midwestern Republican State chairmen, sev- 
eral midwestern Governors, and a number of 
other party leaders. 

Some say it is the only way Republicans 
can expect to make a comeback in 1966. 

For years the split between eastern and 
midwestern Republicans has been a favorite 
theme of political writers. Midwesterners 
have long tended to be conservative. Demo- 
crats and political observers have often called 
them the “Old Guard,” or the hold the line” 
wing of the party. 

But all that was before the national politi- 
cal drubbing of 1964, Not only did the con- 
servative presidential nominee go down in 
defeat. So did a host of Republicans run- 
ning for other posts. 

This point was made dramatically clear a 
few days ago in Des Moines. The new GOP 
national chairman, Ohioan Ray C. Bliss, pre- 
sented midwestern Republican chairmen 
with five pages of statistics. 

A MIDWEST SURVEY 


The figures indicated that since 1952, Re- 
Publicans in 13 Midwestern States had 
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turned their seats over to Democrats more 
often than anyone had realized. 

In the 13 States the number of Republican. 
U.S. Senators dropped from 19 to 9 in that 
period. GOP Congressmen fell from 95 to 60. 

“Where there were eight Republican Gov- 
ernors, there are now only six,” Mr. Bliss 
told them. 

“Twelve years ago we controlled at least 
one house of the State legislature in 11 of 13 
States, and both houses in 9 of the 13. To- 
day we control both houses in only 3 of the 
States, and one house in another 3,” 

The number of Republican legislators in 
the 13 Midwestern States has dropped 537 
since 1952, he said. 

“The number of legislators declined by 
over 100 in Iowa; by 86 in North Dakota; and 
by 84 in Indiana; by over 50 in Missouri; 
by over 40 in South Dakota; and by over 
30 in Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin. 

“Only Oklahoma held its own, and no State 
increased the number of Republican legis- 
lators.“ 

(Nebraska and Minnesota have nonparti- 
san legislatures.) 

Mr. Bliss also reviewed the 1964 smashup, 
noting that 60 percent of the Republican 
seats lost in the State legislatures in 1964 
were lost in the 13 Midwestern States. 

Iowa surrendered 69 seats to Democrats, 
Indiana 45 seats, Illinois 33 seats, and North 
Dakota 35 seats. 

“No net gains took place in any of the 13 
States," he added. 

APPEAL SOUGHT 


With these figures in mind, Republican 
leaders now are making a strong effort to 
turn to a political philosophy the people will 
buy on election day. And more and more 
they are looking to the so-called eastern 
wing of the party—especially as the States 
become more industrialized. 

Conservatives are still around, of course. 
In some areas they retain some measure of 
control. In others they are fighting hard 
to retain their hold on the party. This is 

y true in States like Illinois, where 
the party is weak and moderate leadership 
is missing. 

And in States controlled by liberals or 
moderates efforts are being made to keep 
conservatives from splintering off into a third 
party. 

Midwestern GOP leaders are also looking 
inward as well as outward. And slowly they 
are realizing that those Republicans still in 
office—especially those in the top jobs—are 
anything but men who follow the Old Guard 
philosophy. 

PROGRAMS PROGRESSIVE 

The Republican leaders interviewed point 
to Ohio's Gov. James A. Rhodes. His pro- 
grames for education, highway building, and 
industrial growth are looked on as progres- 
sive. 

He has avoided raising taxes only by get- 
ting the taxpayers to float huge bond issues. 
And he grabs every Federal dollar his State 
can get, explaining, his is one of the States 
that pours more into the Federal coffers than 
it gets back. 

He also is often the first Governor in the 
Nation to sign up for new Federal pro- 
grams—keeps an office in Washington for 

this 


purpose. 

Yet most observers in the State that so 
long kept Senator Robert A. Taft in office 
report that Governor Rhodes is at the peak 
of his popularity. He is expected to run 
again in 1966. 

APPEARANCES AVOIDED 

Although in office only since January, Wis- 
consin’s Gov. Warren P. Knowles has moved 
in about the same direction as Governor 
Rhodes, 

During the past legislative session (a fall 
term is just opening) he had to reverse his 
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campaign promises and present the biggest 
State budget in Wisconsin history—and ask 
for new taxes. 

He backed Senator Barry Goldwater at the 
national convention, but to win in Wisconsin 
found that he had to avoid public appear- 
ances with Mr. Goldwater and even found 
himself denouncing some of Mr. Goldwater's 
statements, 

Governor Knowles, too, faces reelection 
next year, but a recent private poll shows he 
has the support of the people. 

In Michigan Goy. George Romney won 
big In 1964, but to do it he had to all but 
denounce party affiliation as well as Mr. 
Goldwater. Now he is working hard to prove 
that he is a party man. 

But his programs are found by some to be 
so new and imaginative that many members 
of the Old Guard plainly shrink from them, 
But the Old Guard is mostly out, and Rom- 
ney backers are generally in. 

ISSUES CONFRONTED 


And Mr. Romney has criticized the old 
hold-the-line philosophy. While some of his 
programs seem too liberal for many Mid- 
western Democrats to buy, he seeks to con- 
front the big issues of the day head-on—in- 
cluding employment, civil rights, old-age 
support, crime, and poverty. 

To overcome the superliberal image, he 
calls his method of problem solving on the 
State level and through private enterprise 
true conservatism. 

While there are differences, all three men 
have much in common with eastern Repub- 
leans like Gov. William W. Scranton, of 
Pennsylvania, Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, of 
New York, Gov. John H. Chafee, of Rhode 
Island, New York mayoralty candidate 
resentative JOHN V. Linpsay, and a number 
of other Eastern Congressmen. 

First of two articles on Republican politics 
in the Midwest. 


DEMOCRATIC BULGE 


A tally of comparative Republican-Demo- 
cratic strength at the Federal and State 
levels spotlights the huge Democratic ad- 
vantage. The standings in the Congress, in 
State legislatures, and in governorships are 
as follows: 


Congress: Democrats Republicans 
Senate 68 ~32 
F 291 140 
(Four vacancies.) 

Governorshipsa 33 17 

Democrats Republicans 
control control 

State senates 35 12 

State houses 8 40 


Minnesota has a nonpartisan legislature. 
Nebraska has a unicameral, nonpartisan leg- 
islature. The Nevada senate is divided 
among 8 Democrats, 8 Republicans, and 1 
Independent. 


Toward the Great Society—Elementary 
and Secondary Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, shortly after taking office Pres- 
ident Johnson laid the cornerstone for 
2 Great Society: “We begin with learn- 

g. 
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Today, more than one quarter of the 
American population is enrolled in 
schools or colleges—a total of 54.2 mil- 
lion students, with 35.9 million in ele- 
mentary school, 12.9 million in secondary 
school, and 5.4 million in college. 

The statistics are startling and our 
responsibilities immense, for no longer 
is education the business solely of edu- 
cators. It is everybody’s business. 
Nothing matters more to the future of 
our country. Without brain power to 
build a world of peace—armed power 
would be worthless. Without trained 
manpower—our productive economy 
could not be sustained. Without edu- 
cated citizens—our democratic system 
of government would crumble. 

Education is a $39 billion a year busi- 
ness with only 10 percent of this being 
met by the Federal Government through 
the U.S. Office of Education. Whereas 
the Federal Government invests less than 
8 percent of its gross revenues for all 
educational purposes, the States invest 
35 percent, and the local governments 
invest 45 percent of their gross revenues 
for the schools. With education still 
dependent on real estate taxes, the gap 
between rich and poor school districts 
grows wider every year: The resulting 
educational inequalities are enormous. 
Experience has shown that these in- 
equalities are beyond the corrective pow- 
ers of the State and local governments 
acting alone. 

To break the vicious cycle of poverty, 
poor education, and still more poverty, 
the Democratic administration proposed 
and the 89th Congress enacted the first 
bill ever approved by Congress to pro- 
vide general financial assistance for ele- 
mentary and secondary education. Al- 
though directly aimed at the 5.4 million 
povery-stricken schoolchildren in the 
United States, funds are going to local 
public school districts in 95 percent of all 
U.S. counties. 

Under this act, $1.3 billion will come 
into the U.S. school system this year to 
improve our elementary and secondary 
school education. $1.06 billion will be 
used to meet the special educational 
needs of disadvantaged children. Spe- 
cific types of programs are left to the dis- 
cretion of the local public educational 
agency but may include such programs 
as remedial reading, preschool training, 
additional teaching personnel, language 
labs, and classes for talented students. 
$100 million will be used for purchase of 
school library books, instructional mate- 
rial and textbooks which will be available 
on an equitable basis to all elementary 
and secondary school children and 
teachers. Another $100 million will be 
used for the establishment and opera- 
tion of supplemental educational centers 
to provide special educational services 
which otherwise would not be available 
to all children in need of such services. 

Special services may include courses in 
science or language not taught in local 
schools or better taught on a centralized 
basis; school health services, and devel- 
opment of TV programs for classroom 
use. Funds are also available to improve 
educational research and to strengthen 
State departments of education. 
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Because of the tremendous record of 
the lst session, 89th Congress, greater 
progress in education is presently being 
made than in any comparable period in 
our history. But the needs are also 
greater today than ever before. There 
must be no slackening in the Nation’s 
total educational effort until every 
American has the opportunity to acquire 
all the education he wants and needs to 
meet the demands of an increasingly 
complex world. A full commitment to 
that goal is a full commitment to the fu- 
ture progress and strength of America. 


Trail Named “Outstanding Citizen of the 


Year” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
a singular honor was bestowed on Irwin 
P. Trail, of Baltimore, when the Catons- 
ville Business Association named him 
“Outstanding Citizen of the Year” at 
a testimonial dinner on October 12. The 
Herald-Argus of Catonsville, Md., relates 
Mr. Trail's long, distinguished career of 
service to his fellow citizens and to the 
business community of Maryland. 

I am delighted to include this story 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
TRAIL NAMED “OUTSTANDING CITIZEN OF YEAR” 


Irwin P. Trail, senior vice president of 
the First National Bank of Maryland in 
the Catonsville branch, will be honored as 
the Outstanding Citizen of the Lear“ at a 
testimonial dinner to be held in his honor on 
Tuesday, October 12 by the Catonsville Busi- 
ness Association at the Turf Valley Coun- 
try Club in Howard County. 

The program will include a talk by Robert 
B. Hobbs, chairman of the board of the 
First National Bank of Maryland. The prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening will be .Da- 
vid L. Brigham, vice president of this same 
institution from the Rockville, Md., branch 
office. The Reverend Paul Lottich, of the 
Salem Lutheran Church of Catonsville, will 
deliver the invocation, Col. Alfred Fort of the 
Catonsville Business Association will act as 
host for the evening, and Leo Amster, pres- 
ident of the association will present the 
award for the outstanding citizen of the 
year. The presentation will be followed by 
a talk by John Zebelean, attorney and board 
member of the association. Dancing will 
follow. 

The Catonsville Business Association, Inc., 
has honored three other Marylanders as men 
of the year.” Those previously honored are 
Fritz Maisel of Oriole baseball fame; Dr. 
Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., president of the Uni- 
versity of Baltimore; and Col. Alfred Fort, 
U.S. Army, retired. 

In 1938 Mr. Trall was elected vice president 
of the Catonsville National Bank, and in 
1948 he became president, a position he held 
until 1962 when the Catonsville National 
Bank merged with the Pirst National Bank 
of Maryland. Upon joining the First Na- 
tional Bank's staff, Mr. Trail became vice 
president and in January 1963, was elected 
senior vice president, 


Mr. Trail was born and raised on a farm 


in Granite, Md., the youngest son of John 
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E. and Ellen Trall. His formal education be- 
gan at Granite Elementary School. After 
graduation from the Randallstown High 
School, he attended the University of Balti- 
more where he received the LL.B. degree. 
While a student at the university he became 
a member of the law fraternity, Sigma Delta 
Kappa. 

On April 14, 1936, Mr. Trail married Miss 

t Doetzer of Randallstown. They 
reside at 13 North Rolling Road in Catons- 
ville. Mr. and Mrs, Trail have three daugh- 
ters, Mrs. John J. Newbauer, Jr.; Mrs. Tim- 
othy H. Hooper, III; and Mrs. Frederick A. 
Culver, II: two grandsons and a 
granddaughter. 

Mr. Trail is very active in civic affairs as a 
member of the Catonsville Business Associa- 
tion, Inc.; the Catonsville Rotary Club; the 
board of trustees for the Baltimore County 
Public Library of which he is also treasurer; 
the board of the Maryland division of the 
American Cancer Society; the board of di- 
rectors of the General German Orphan Home 
located at Catonsville; and the advisory 
council of the Catonsville Community 
College. 

Among the 400 guests who will honor Mr. 
Trail, will be Miss Marie L. Kemp, one of Mr. 
Trall’s school teachers from Granite who for 
the past 40 years has headed the Crosby 
School, a private institution in Catonsville. 


Gov. Mark O. Hatfield Salutes 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, Oregon's 
Governor, Hon. Mark O. Hatfield, had 
occasion to participate in the dinners 
across the United States saluting Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. The Governor's re- 
marks are thought provoking for all of 
us and because of their significance, I 
am recording them here: 

Oregon played an important role in the 
Eisenhower years, and we proudly join in 
saluting him tonight. As we do so, our 
minds will turn to the many honors ac- 
corded him both in this Nation and around 
the world. But we should not be blinded to 
a facet of American life which sought to 
vilify him and which sought to destroy his 
reputation as a great soldier, a great Presi- 
dent, a great leader. 

He was castigated. But so great was his 
fame, so honorable his service, the charge 
did not stick and its sponsors have not been 
successful in damning his name. 

Their spew of venom was aimed from the 
extreme right—those who operate beyond 
the bounds of good taste and decency and 
tear away at the fabric of our Nation. They 
see a Communist or a Communist agent be- 
hind every tree and they see most of us as at 
least a dupe. 

But tonight, in the brief time assigned to 
men, may I say that General Eisenhower, and 
his brother, and some of his colleagues, and 
his minister, and his ald, and some of the 
organizations he headed, and many of his 
friends are all wrapped up very neatly in a 
literary package which is aimed at what it 
terms the dangerous rightwing. If this kind 
of thinking prevails, this Republic is under- 
mined. 

To say the least I am deeply disturbed 
to see the advancement of an organization 
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called Group Research, Inc., which has de- 
monstrable financial and promotional sup- 
port from the Democratic National Commit- 
tee. This organization has published a direc- 
tory and individual index which lists Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, John 
Foster Dulles—and hear this Cardinal Cush- 
ing, James A. Farley and hundreds of other 
great Americans right alongside Gerald L. K. 
Smith, Robert Welch, Lincoln Rockwell, and 
Robert M. Shelton. 

This research outfit, which avoids the 
obviously clumsy, blatant approach of the 
ultra-right-wing extremists, uses the sly 
subversion of claiming only to list facts 
without conclusions. The office of the Clerk 
of the House in the Nation’s Capitol shows 
$5,000 contributions on March 25, 1965, and 
again May 20, 1965, toward its support from 
the Democratic National Committee. 

The operation is headed by Wesley Mc- 
Cune, former public relations man for the 
National Farmers Union and a press man in 
the Department of Agriculture during the 
Brannan administration. In an ad in the 
July 24, 1965, New Republic, the organiza- 
tion characterizes Itself: 

“Group Research is a 4-year-old private, 
nonprofit organization of professional re- 
search people who maintain vigilant watch 
over the activities of extremists of all shades 
who threaten American democracy. It is 
supported by business, labor, religious, edu- 
cational, and many other organizations in- 
terested in maintaining traditional Amer- 
ican freedom. 

“Group research reports facts, not opin- 
ions. All citations are from original sources 
and responsible secondary sources such as 
Major newspapers, magazines, and other 
publications. 

“Group research facilities and materials 
are used by major television and radio net- 
works, the major newspapers and many of 
the leading writers in the country, It is 
directed and staffed by experienced and re- 
sponsible people with years of high-level 
newspaper experience.” 

The ad has pictures of the hooded Klan, 
Swastika and haranguing in an emotion- 
aimed format together with General Edwin 
Walker, and Robert Welch. 

Yet in the pages of the advertised pub- 
lications are the Reverend Thomas M. Hes- 
burgh, president of Notre Dame and the 
Presidential appointee to public projects like 
the Civil Rights Commission; Gen. Omar 
Bradley; Clergyman Edward L. R. Elson of 
National Presbyterian in Washington, D.C., 
onetime Eisenhower minister; Dr. Kevin Mc- 
Cann, aide of General Eisenhower's on many 
occasions and former university president in 
his own right. You can even find Arthur 
Godfrey, Jackie Robinson, Ozzie and Harriet 
Nelson, Pat O'Brien and Dave Garroway in 
the pages of this fantastic publication. 

My point, on this evening honoring Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, is not to defend him, or his 
aides, or his colleagues, or his minister be- 
cause they need no defense. It is to decry 
the work of those who in their zeal to point 
a finger at a danger in our society have mali- 
ciously trampled the bounds of decency. 
They list not one easily recognizable Com- 
munist. Does the Democratic National Com- 
mittee not consider that element at least an 
equally dangerous threat? 

This approach—the lumping of the known 
patriots with the wild-eyed radicals—out- 
does McCarthy. It misleads, It smears. It 
destroys. It defames. It feeds on fear. And 
to think it is subsidized by one of our Na- 
tlon's two political parties. I call upon every 
responsible Democratic leader from Bethesda 
to precinct committeeman in Oregon to dis- 
avow this scurrilous compilation. 

There is no place in America for such 
shoddy efforts which are disguised as schol- 
arship, paraded as it was last month before 
the American Political Science Association at 
its annual meeting. 
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We are gathered to honor General Eisen- 
hower but let us ever be vigilant to those 
who would destroy a good name, whose ever 
it is. 


The State Commission on Interstate 
Commerce Investigation MC-65 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, under our 
system of government one of the most 
fundamental questions to which so much 
time and study is devoted today through- 
out the country is the relationship be- 
tween our State and Federal Govern- 
ments. Even though this question is in- 
volved with every facet of our national 
life it is not a new issue—it is historical 
in character and of necessity under our 
Constitution and traditional system we 
have enjoyed throughout the history of 
our country. 

One of the major problems in connec- 
tion with our State and Federal relation- 
ship is the transportation of the Nation. 
We have beyond a doubt the greatest, the 
best, the most efficient transportation 
system of any Nation in the world. 
While it is highly competitive and ob- 
viously controversial in many of its 
aspects it is made stronger continuously 
to serve the needs of the American peo- 
ple because of the constant thought, 
study, and action given to it by so many 
people in the various facets of our 
economy. 

Today the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has under consideration a study 
and investigation through rulemaking 
proceedings in its ex parte MC—65, Sub. 
2. This study and investigation has a 
direct bearing in our transportation pro- 
gram of this question of Federal and 
State relationship. 

The Honorable J. Orville Cheney, 
chairman of the Arkansas Commerce 
Commission, is one of the most able, ex- 
perienced, and efficient Commissioners of 
our State Commissions administering 
the transportation program. He dis- 
cussed the interest of the State Com- 
missions at the Commission's proceedings 
at the 77th annual convention of the 
National Association of Railroads and 
Utilities Commission in New York on 
September 30,1965. It is a thought pro- 
voking, interesting discussion on the sub- 
ject which reveals some views that the 
State commissioners may have and I 
think of great interest to many people 
who are constantly giving their time and 
attention to this problem. I, therefore, 
include these remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp and include it in the very 
fine address of this outstanding and able 
commissioner of our State on this sub- 
ject. 

Tue STATE COMMISSION'S INTEREST IN INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE COMMISSION INVESTIGA- 
TION IN Ex Parte MC-65 (Sup 2) 

The National System of Interstate High- 
ways, when completed, will serve 92 percent 
of all cities having a population in excess 
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of 50,000. Nearly 16,600 miles of the new 
Intertsate System are already open to traffic 
and construction is progressing on an addi- 
tional 5,000 miles, Serving both civilian and 
defense needs, the system will constitute the 
Nation's key highways for both types of 
traffic. 

Inasmuch as the cost of this ambitious 
highway construction program is borne by 
the users of all highways, it is natural to 
expect that every advantage will be taken 
by all property carriers to reduce their cost 
of operation and expedite the movement of 
their traffic by full use of the new facilities. 

Even before segments of the system were 
opened to use, the bus and truck industry 
were given serious thought to the manner by 
which authority to use the facilities could 
be obtained. The historical method of ob- 
taining authority to render a needed service 
to points within an area or at points on a 
specified highway was to file an appropriate 
application and produce affirmative support 
by shippers and receivers needing the service, 
either in public hearing or by verified 
statements. 

The problem here is the tremendous num- 
ber of authorized carriers already serving 
the areas or points embraced in the new 
system which, if required to file the routine 
applications, would create a backlog that 
would take the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission years to process. A means of han- 
dling applications on an expedited basis 18 
imperative and still keep within the frame- 
work of the act, if both the public and the 
trucking industry are not to be denied the 
benefit of the facilities which they have been 
underwriting for many years. 

A tremendous amount of study and 
thought on the part of the transportation 
industry, the State and Federal govern- 
mental agencies has gone into an effort to 
avoid injustices which could creep into such 
an important undertaking in spite of care- 
ful and concerned thinking and planning. 

Petitions were filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission seeking the institu- 
tion of a rulemaking proceeding. On March 
30, 1965, the Commission instituted a pro- 
ceeding titled ex parte MC-65, Motor Service 
on Interstate Highwayse—Passengers, and ex 
parte MC-65 (Sub 2), Motor Service on In- 
terstate Highways—Property. A prehearing 
conference was held in the proceedings on 
May 25, 1965, at which appearances were en- 
tered by the Secretary of NARUC and by 
representatives of the State Commissions of 
Arkansas, Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mexi- 
co, and Virginia, among others. 

CONCERN FOR INTERMEDIATE POINTS 

The principal interest of the State com- 
missions is the measure of service available 
to intermediate points which are authorized 
to be served under the authority presently 
held by passenger and property carriers oper- 
ating between gateways, but which will not 
necessarily be considered as intermediate 
points on the new highway system. 


Even before the opening of the Interstate 
System, many carriers have shown a tendency 
to go to a terminal-to-terminal operation due 
to increasing cost of operation. Opening of 
the new system, no doubt, will accelerate 
this tendency inasmuch as the shortened dis- 
tance between termini and high-speed capa- 
bility is conducive to a more profitable oper- 
ation. 

On the basis of the agreement reached at 
the May 25 prehearing conference, the com- 
mission issued its order setting forth the 
manner in which applications to serve points 
on the new system would be handled. These 
proceedings will be processed, to the extent 
practicable, by the filing of verified state- 
ments and replies. Upon the filing of a 
verified petition eestablishing that a carrier 
holds a certificate authorizing service over 
regular routes, serving substantially the same 
points, such carrier shall be issued an in- 
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terim certificate, without further proceed- 
ings, authorizing between designated points 
the same transportation over a subtending 
or subtended segment of the new Interstate 
System which extends in the same general 
direction, and where the distance between 
departure and return Js not less than 85 per- 
cnt of the distance over the applicant's pres- 
ently certificated service route between the 
same points. 

The interim certificate will authorize use 
of all highway interchanges; all access routes 
to serve the points involved, and all off-route 
points relating to the certificated regular 
route. Where proposed new intermediate 
points on the new Interstate System are 
permanently authorized to another regular 
route carrier of general commodities, the ap- 
plication, insofar as it seeks authority to 
serve such points, shall be subject to protest 
by the carrier holding such authority; and, 
in the event of protest, the applicant is re- 
quired to meet the statutory standard of 
proof. 

JOINT BOARD RESPONSIBILITY 


Section 205, part II, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, provides that where the opera- 
tions of motor carriers proposed to be con- 
ducted involve not more than three States, 
such applications shall be referred to a joint 
board. The rules proposed for the disposi- 
tion of applications involving use of the new 
highway system makes no provision for re- 
ferral of applications coming within the pur- 
view of the joint boards’ jurisdiction to them. 
Time is of the essence in handling such appli- 
cations to avoid depriving the highway trans- 
portation industry of the use of the facili- 
ties to which it has contributed so heavily. 
Perhaps it would be in the public interest 
for the States, except in instances in which 
they feel they have a particular interest, to 
waive participation in order to expedite the 
handling of an unusual situation which will 
consume a considerable amount of time at 
best. But how, if at all, under the proposed 
rules may a State commission protect the 
public at intermediate points if the certifi- 
cated carriers elect to abondon service at 
such points with only a Ilmited amount of 
traffic to offer? It would seem appropriate 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
confer with the State commission is an ef- 
fort to solve what, in all probability, will be- 
come a matter of paramount interest to in- 
termediate communities whose economic fu- 
ture could be at stake. 

Prior to the passage of the Federal Motor 
Carrier Act, a State could withhold the use 
of certain highways from interstate motor 
carriers upon a showing that a particular 
highway would be overcrowded and added 
traffic would contribute to hazardous condi- 
tions. It is doubtful now, since the passage 
of the Federal Motor Carrier Act, that a State 
would have this right even though the State 
May exercise its police power in regulation of 
certain phases of interstate motor traffic. 
The construction of the new highway sys- 
tem was justified in the interest of elimi- 
nation of hazardous conditions on trunk 
highways. 

The Common Carrier Conference, 
in its petition for a rulemaking proceeding, 
said this with respect to the issuance of a 
certificate over the new system: 

“While performing service over the second 
certificated route it would be essential that 
the carrier continue to render adequate serv- 
ice at all presently authorized intermediate 
and off-route points on its existing route 
and, in doing so, it would be allowed to uti- 
lize all interchanges on, and access routes 
appurtenant to, the newly authorized seg- 
ment of the new interstate system 
The grant would not authorize new cities or 
towns in connection with existing authori- 
ties, but would permit as well as require the 
continued provision of service at presently 
authorized points on present routes.” 
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The rules governing processing of appli- 
cations for authority to utilize and serve 
points on the new system in no way con- 
flict with the existing rules of the commis- 
sion with respect to deviation routes. The 
deviation method and the alternate route 
method can still be used by such carriers 
as desire to use them. Although at the pres- 
ent time, there are few industries located 
immediately adjacent to the new highways, 
it is only a matter of a short time until 
shippers and receivers will be locating as 
near to them as possible to take advantage of 
the Improved service which will be available 
to them. It is with foresight that the car- 
riers will all seek certificated authority to 
serve all points on the system. Here, in addi- 
tion to concern for continued service at in- 
termediate points, we ask, what is to be the 
function, if any, of the joint boards? 

The joint boards may be able to regulate 
this type of traffic in a given proceeding; but, 
here again, there is no certainty that the 
rulings of the joint boards will be upheld by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; and, 
indeed, should not be unless basic standards 
of fact and law are adherred to. The rules for 
use in determining applications over the 
interstate system being silent with respect to 
the status of Joint boards in these matters 
leads to conjecture and prompts the ques- 
tion, was the silence intentional or inad- 
vertent? 

Although it is the officially expressed intent 
of the Regular Common Carrier Conference 
to continue adequate service to the small 
intermediate point, if the multi-State car- 
riers are forced by continually spiraling 
costs to go to a terminal-to-terminal oper- 
ation, it would appear that a place must be 
made for the small peddler operator han- 
dling both intrastate and interstate traffic. 
Such a carrier, however, cannot exist upon 
small or minimum shipments. 

It has been suggested that some provision 
should be made for supervision by State 
commissions of interstate service either re- 
linquished or curtailed as a result of the use 
of the Interstate Highway System. Should 
provisions be made, if indeed they do not al- 
ready exist, for the institution of complaint 
proceedings by State commissions to bring 
these matters to the attention of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission? The National 
Transportation Policy requires the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to cooperate 
with the several States, and the duly author- 
ized officials thereof, to promote an adequate, 
economical, and efficient transportation 
service. The State transportation policy of a 
number of States likewise requires the regu- 
latory body to cooperate with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the regulatory 
bodies of other States. The recent adoption 
of HR. 5401, about which I will have further 
comment later, adds emphasis to the matter 
of cooperation between State and Federal 
agencies. 

Since the Interstate System is being con- 
structed with 90 percent Federal funds sup- 
plemented by 10 percent State funds, the 
State regulatory body should be allowed 
some voice in the need for, or lack of need 
for, service over them. Access roads gener- 
ally are required to be constructed by the 
States, unless the Bureau of Public Roads 
finds special justification for relaxation of 
this requirement. I am informed that it is 
extremely difficult for a State to prove an 
exceptional case justifying a waiver of this 
requirement. It is estimated, over the years, 
the States will be required to expend approx- 
imately $10,000 per mile per year to main- 
tain the highways in the Interstate System. 
This burden having been placed upon the 
States will ultimately result in each State 
having a tremendous investment in the sys- 
tem; and, this being true, the States being a 
substantial contributor to the existence and 
maintenance of the system, then the States 
should be accorded some degree of authority 
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in regulating the traffic moving over them, 
and in preserving the rights and protecting 
the needs of communities located upon and 
contiguous thereto. Certainly, the States 
should have a louder voice than is apparent 
on the face of the rules presently recognized 
as governing applications for operating au- 
thority over such highways and especially 
as pertains to access roads built principally 
with local funds and by local authorities. 
RECOMMENDED ASSOCIATION ACTION 


It would be my suggestion that the appro- 
priate standing committee of this association 
confer with members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in an effort to arrive at 
some definite plan of procedure in processing 
the multitude of applications which it may 
reasonably be anticipated will be filed by 
carriers having a just interest in serving 
points on the Interstate System, The Com- 
mission has ordered that these applications 
be handled, to the extent practicable, by the 
filing of verified statements and replies. It 
could well be that such applications which 
would be proper to assign to joint boards 
could be just as expeditiously handled in this 
Manner as they could if assigned for oral 
hearing. If the appearance of NARUC and 
representatives of the named States at the 
prehearing conference on May 25 is not suffi- 
cient notice of the concern of the States in 
this matter, then the committee could make 
it abundantly clear that the State commis- 
sioners take a serious view of the dangers 
which may be apparent in the new rules 
from the standpoint of bypassed communi- 
ties or communities which the multistate 
operator may not desire to serve or who 
may not elect to file for interim certificates 
under such rules. 

The position taken by this association in 
this matter should be made clear—that the 
State commissions are much closer to prob- 
lems of our people; knowing the needs of our 
people, we are best prepared to deal with local 
conditions and situations and we should 
insist upon the right to sit in Judgment upon 
matters affecting them. 

In closing, I wish to comment briefly upon 
H.R. 5401 recently signed into law by the 
President. This legislation, if properly im- 
plemented in keeping with the intent and 
purpose of the act, will prove to be the most 
important piece of transportation legisla- 
tion adopted by the Congress since 1935. 
It will not be a cure-all; it Is a step, but 
only a step, leading to accomplishment of 
stability in the Nation's economy. For the 
first time, Congress has made it clear that 
full cooperation between the State and Fed- 
eral regulatory agencies is expected and au- 
thorized, In this connection, I am 
to say to you that there apparently is a vastly 
improved attitude in this respect on the part 
of more of the Interstate Commissioners now 
than has existed in previous years. 

A favorable climate for full cooperation be- 
tween State and Federal agencies is impera- 
tive if our responsibility to jointly promote 
adequate economical and efficient transpor- 
tation is to be accomplished in the public 
interest responsive to the intent of the Con- 
gress in the adoption of H.R. 5401. Legisla- 
tion standing alone however is worse than 
nothing; it is our responsibility to add 
knowledgeable leadership to congressional 
statesmanship. 

More important however Is the recogni- 
tion by the Congress in adopting this legis- 
lation that the State commission has a vital 
role yet in the fleld of transportation not 
necessarily limited to purely intrastate func- 
tions. In an era when there seems to be a 
trend toward further concentration of au- 
thority In the Federal Establishment affect- 
ing all areas of the social structure this legis- 
lation could very well be the last opportunity 
we shall have to demonstrate ability and 
willingness to accept responsibility in the 
most important segment of the economy. If 
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we do not fully accept the challenge now it 
will be difficult to convince the Congress in 
the future of integrity at the State level, and, 
most certainly, prove a bitter disappoint- 
ment to the industry we regulate, 


Confrontation in Oakland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 15, 1965, the Oakland Tribune 
of Oakland, Calif., contained a most rea- 
soned editorial on the problems of dem- 
ontrations against our Vietnam policies. 
Its conclusions can be applied to most 
any city in our country. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit this editorial for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

CONFRONTATION IN OAKLAND 


The issue confronting the people of Oak- 
land and Alameda County needs to be kept in 
proper perspective. 

The issue is: Do you support law, order 
and due process under our constitutional 
form of government?” 

Intelligent men and reasonable citizens 
may debate whether three Presidents of the 
United States should have made commit- 
ments in Vietnam and elsewhere in the 
world, They may debate the issue pro and 
con and they do every day In public halls, 
service clubs, union meetings, barber shops 
and on street corners throughout our land: 

But most of them understand that the 
President of the United States is responsible 
for the conduct of our foreign policy, that 
the Nation must speak with one official voice 
in our relationships with foreign govern- 
ments and that reaction to a Communist 
missile buildup in Cuba, a blockade of Ber- 
lin or an attack upon our forces or installa- 
tions around the world cannot be debated 
for a day, a week or a month. Of necessity 
someone has to have the power to act and 
under our system that person is the Presi- 
dent. 

Each 4 years we vote on alternative choices 
for that high office. No President could 
Carry out a foreign policy for long without 
congressional legislation and appropriations. 
We vote on alternative choices for Congress 
every 2 years. 

Granted there are sincere “peace at any 
Price” pacifists to whom the thought of 
armed conflict is so repugnant that they 
feel there is no justification for armed ac- 
tion by this or any other nation. The Con- 
stitution protects them in their right to hold 
and express these beliefs. 

There are some, not idealistic pacifists, who 
Subscribe to the doctrine “better Red than 
dead.” These may oppose (as they put it) 
unjust “capitalistic imperialist wars“ but 
find no such opposition to wars of liberation 
from the capitalistic yoke by the Soviet or 
Chinese Communist peoples.“ 

If the United States failed to send supplies 
or reinforcements to our Armed Forces in 
Vietnam we would suffer a military defeat 
there. If we pulled out all our forces on 
Communist terms all of Vietnam, all of 
Southeast Asia and probably all of Asia 
would go Communist before the next Presi- 
dential election. 


If the pacifists don't know this they are 
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blind to the facts of life and if the innocent 
dupes don't know it they have not opened 
their eyes to the threat to a free world of free- 
men posed by aggressive and militant com- 
munism. 

We need not doubt that the hard core left- 
ists understand this perfectly. These do not 
march for peace“; they in fact march for “an 
American defeat and a Communist victory.” 

Which brings us to the march scheduled 
for tonight, Under city ordinances in most 
municipalitaies of the land a parade requires 
a permit. Local authorities have the pri- 
mary responsibility of maintenance of law 
and order. Only if and when it breaks down 
at the local level does the State or the Nation 
send in forces to restore order. 

Here in Oakland there is a parade permit 
board. Application for a permit was made 
to this board by the Vietnam Day Commit- 
tee and was denied. Under due process of 
law” the committee had a right to appeal the 
decision of the permit board to the city 
council. This was done yesterday and the 
city council, elected by the people of Oakland, 
upheld by a unanimous 9 to 0 vote the action 
of the permit board. 

At this point the Vietnam Day Committee 
had open to it (if they believe the city ordi- 
nances of Berkeley or Oakland are unconsti- 
tutional as some of their spokesmen main- 
tain) an opportunity to file an action in the 
State or Federal courts. They might or 
might not find the courts in agreement with 
them. But it would be an acceptable policy 
under due process,” 

What is not acceptable is their defiance of 
local authority and local law. 

The police do not enact the laws of our 
cities, States, or Nation. They are sworn to 
uphold the law and this they intend to do. 
If disorder comes to our streets tonight it is 
not brought on by the law enforcement offi- 
clals but by those who defy the law and seek 
to create incidents. 

It makes no difference if the parade has 
1,000, 5,000, or 10,000 marchers. This is a 
small fraction of the more than 1 million 
people who live in the county. : 

But the lives and property of these 1 mil- 
lion depend upon the maintenance of law 
and order, and the civil and constitutional 
rights of all of our people rest upon re- 
spect for the Constitution and the laws 
enacted under our form of government. We 
recently witnessed in Los Angeles the results 
of a breakdown of law and order. 

If the size of mobs in the streets ever he- 
comes the yardstick for the enactment of 
legislation, the administration of justice, the 
administrative acts of public officials or the 
law enforcement obligations of peace officers, 
then our whole constitutional fabric will col- 
lapse and either anarchy or some other re- 
pugnant system will take its place. 

Now is the time for the public to support 
the constituted authorities by staying away 
from the areas of defiance to authority so the 
functioning of the law enforcement officials 
will not be handicapped nor will the Vietnam 
Day Committee be able to claim that the 
background crowds seen on television are 
part of the Vietnam Day Committee’s sup- 
porters when in fact they may be citizens dis- 
gusted with the whole performance, 

Far better that the unorganized citizens 
use their constitutional right to petition by 
writing Mayor John C. Houlihan and the 
city council and showing now, tonight, that 
the Vietnam Day Committee's march and de- 
flance of law and undermining of our foreign 
policy and our Armed Forces do not have 
their support. Until election day this is the 
best way to make felt your voice and in- 
fluence as a citizen of the United States and 
a resident of this community. 

The confrontation in Oakland tonight is 
being watched throughout the Nation and 
for this community it is clearly the hour of 
decision. 
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Farm Study Vital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
report to my constituents, I commented 
about the necessity of doing a study in 
depth of the farm problem during the 
next 4 years so that we can fashion a 
sound program for the future. 

The Topeka, Kans., Daily Capital saw 
fit to editorialize on this proposal and to 
use excerpts from my report as the basis 
for its editorial “Farm Study Vital.” 

It pleases me to have the backing of 
this influential newspaper in. exploring 
what can be done to improve the agri- 
cultural economy and give the farmer 
greater freedom to operate his own busi- 
ness. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this editorial in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. The editorial follows: 

Farm Srupy Virani 


When Congress first gave approval to the 
new 4-year farm bill, U.S. Representative 
CHESTER Mx of the Second Kansas District 
said he voted for the bill because it would 
give lawmakers time to study the farm prob- 
lem thoroughly. 

In other words, Mr said, “We bought 
some time“ to determine what kind of a farm 
program would be desirable 5 years from now, 

This week, in a newsletter to constituents, 
Mize talked more about the farm program 
of the future and questions which must be 
answered to insure a desirable program in the 
late 1960's and 1970’s. Said Mize: 

“During this 4-year period when the Con- 
gress does not have to concern itself with 
the annual renewal of these programs, we can 
devote our attention and efforts to working 
out a program which will give the farmer an 
adequate return in the marketplace and les- 
sen his dependence upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment for direction and income. 

In order to have the advantage of some 
of the best thinking which is available on 
farm problems and their solutions, I have 
attended some meetings scheduled by the 
Republican Planning and Research Commit- 
tee’s task force on agriculture. Farm editors, 
economists, engineers, and consultants ad- 
dress these meetings and give us consider- 
able food for thought. 

Their discussions have raised some pro- 
vocative questions to which we must come 
up with sound answers in these next 4 years. 
Questions such as: 

“Is the revival of a bipartisan farm bloc 
desirable and necessary? 

“Is farm policy in the hands of outsiders? 

“Is it possible to enhance the bargaining 
power of the farmer in an economy where 
the bargaining power of the unions and 
many businesses is far greater than that of 
the farmer? 

“Can we achieve economic diversification 
in our rural communities in order to pre- 
serve them as the ground floor of the Na- 
tion's economic establishment? 

“Should we try to save the family farm or 
promote the development of 100,000 super- 
farms to provide the Nation's food and fiber? 

“Do we need to develop a national associa- 
tion of the various interests necessary to 
promote the commercial development of our 
rural areas? 
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These and many other questions have 
come out of these discussions. We must 
find the answers if we are going to have a 
strong farm economy and not lose the vast 
reservoir of self-reliance, imagination, and 
initiative our rural areas have contributed 
to this Nation’s growth and progress. 

“The biggest threat to the farm economy 
of the future, as I see it, is that it may be 
dominated by non-farm Interests, We saw 
a decided move in that direction in the om- 
nibus farm bill which was worked out this 
year. We now know the influence that can 
be wielded by the textile mills, the millers, 
the bakers, businessmen and organized labor 
in drafting farm policy. 

“They are coming into the farm picture 
at a time when there is a growing reduction 
in the number of farmers; at a time when 
there is less cooperation among the major 
Tarm organizations; at a time when the so- 
called farm bloc does not present a solid 
front and at a time when the technological 
reyolution is having its greatest impact on 
the farm. 

Some see the necessity of a revival of the 
bloc of representatives—Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike—from the farm States, so 
that the influence of the outside interests 
will be held to a minimum rather than 
being the dominating factor in the agricul- 
ture of the future, Whether this can be done 
remains to be seen, but I for one am not 
going to miss an opportunity in the months 
ahead to listen, inquire, and learn so that 
I can be helpful in meeting the big challenge 
which faces agriculture. I will welcome com- 
ments and suggestions from those who are 
interested and share my concern over this 
vital problem.” 

Kansans should accept Representative 
Mize’s invitation to speak up on the farm 
situation. There will be, as always, a wide 
Tange of opinion but only out of such ex- 
pression can American agriculture look to 
the future with assurance that the public 
is aware of its problems. 


Fires Are Failures 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
the hazard of fire is more prevalent than 
we imagine. An editorial in the Com- 
munity Reporter of Mount Airy, Md., 
emphasizes how frequently fires occur 
and points out some simple procedures 
to prevent them. I am including this 
editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
as I am sure we can all profit from the 
good advice given in this editorial: 

F mrs Are FAILURES 

Every hour fire destroys or damages 67 
American homes. 

Every hour and twenty minutes, one per- 
son—most frequently a child or elderly per- 
son—dies in a dwelling fire. 

These figures, from National Fire Protec- 
tion Association research, are the measure 
of our failure to heed fire hazards, and the 
measurable result of our failure to correct 
them. = 

There is no mystery about the causes of 
most home fires. A carelessly discarded 
cigarette Is left to smolder in an overstuffed 
chair, a portable ofl heater is refilled while 
burning, electrical circuits are overloaded 
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and overfused, uncleared rubbish becomes a 
breeding place for fire, 

The causes of most fire deaths in homes 
is no mystery. They occur when the simple 
rules of safety from fire are violated— 
smoking in bed, leaving children alone in 
the house, neglecting to teach youngster 
that matches and lighters are not playthings. 

A critical failure is being unprepared for 
fire emergencies in the home—no family 
planning of escape routes, no periodic family 
fire drill to make sure that both adults and 
children can act quickly and without panic. 

Fires represent failure. 

Fire Prevention Week is a time to recognize 
this fact, and to act—to remove hazards, to 
reform habits. 

Your actions and attitude now can make 
you and your family safe from the tragic 


consequences of fire in the months ahead. 


Second Congressional District of Mich- 
igan Community Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, as you 
well know, one of a U.S. Congressman's 
first responsibilities is to serve the needs 
of the people of his home district. An 
important aspect of effective service to 
the people at home is to inform them of 
the many Federal-local programs by 
which they can benefit. Such programs 
are varied; many are complex; some are 
obscure. 

In order to make absolutely certain 
that the local leaders in the Second Con- 
gressional District of Michigan are 
aware of the programs that will aid 
them in carrying out their responsibil- 
ities, I recently held the first Second 
Congressional District Community Con- 
ference, here in Washington on the 18th 
and 19th of October. 

As you well know, Mr. Speaker—for 
you were kind enough to attend our re- 
ception following the first day of the 
conference—our conference was a great 
success. A great many administration 
officials took their valuable time to pre- 
pare materials of interest and to speak 
to the over 80 conferees and wives in 
attendance. I particularly wish to com- 
mend and thank Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Orville Freeman, Secretary of Labor 
W. Willard Wirtz, Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Wilbur 
Cohen, Assistant Secretary of State 
Douglas MacArthur II, and Commis- 
sioner William L. Slayton for speaking 
to our assembled conferees. In addi- 
tion, I wish to thank Mrs. Esther Peter- 
son, President Johnson’s assistant for 
consumer affairs, for entertaining the 
wives of the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict local officials and community lead- 
ers at a tea, Monday afternoon, at the 
White House. 

Because of the efforts of a number of 
administration officials, Mr. Speaker, the 
local leaders of the Second Congressional 
District of Michigan have learned a great 
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deal about Federal programs that will be 
of assistance to them in their fight to 
provide the best possible services for our 
constituents in the Second District. 

At this point in the Recorp, I include 
a partial list of the community leaders 
who attended the Second Congressional 
District Community Development Con- 
ference, our guests at the reception, and 
an article on the conference from the 
Monroe Evening News, written by Roy 
E. Hamlin, managing editor, who 
attended: 


SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT CONFERENCE, OCTOBER 18-19, 
FINAL REGISTRATION List AND RECEPTION 
Guest Lier 


Mayor William Agusta, Monroe, Mich, 

Chairman Lawrence L, Alto, Monroe Town- 
ship Planning Commission, and Mrs. Alto, 
Monroe, Mich, 

Councilman G. Yale Averill, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Councilman C. E. Backhuus, Fowlerville, 
Mich. i 

Mr. Gaylord L. Baker, attorney, village of 
Clayton, and Mrs. Baker, Adrian, Mich. 

Councilman and Mrs, Richard E. Balzhiser, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Mr. James O. Barron, treasurer, French- 
town Township, and Mrs. Barron, Monroe, 
Mich. 

Trustee Peter Benesh, Frenchtown Town- 
ship, and Mrs. Benesh, Monroe, Mich. 

Executive Director William J. Bott, Ann 
Arbor Chamber of Commerce, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Treasurer Journey Brabant, London Town- 
ship, Willis, Mich. 

Trustee Shelby Brooks, Frenchtown Town- 
ship, and Mrs. Brooks, Monroe, Mich. 

Mr. Donald W. Burton, drain commis- 
sioner, Monroe County, and Mrs. Burton, 
Temperance, Mich. 

Councilman and Mrs, LeRoy A. Cappaert, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Chairman Bliss Charles, Saline Planning 
Commission, and Mrs, Charles, Saline, Mich. 
wee and Mrs. Marshall Cooper, Brighton, 

ch. 

President Bernard H. Craft, Woodland 
eens Association, and Mrs, Craft, Monroe, 

ch. 

Councilman and Mrs, H. C. Curry, Ann, Ar- 
bor, Mich. 

Treasurer Wesley Danlel, Bedford Town- 
ship, and Mrs. Daniel, Temperance, Mich. 

President Grant DeForest, Fowlerville, 
Mich. 

Mayor and Mrs. Clyde Evans, Luna Plier, 
Mich. 


City Attorney Jacob Fahrner, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Dr, Frederick Feldman, president, Deer- 
field Village, Deerfield, Mich. 

Mr. Douglas Ferman, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Hudson, Mich. 

Councilman and Mrs. Robert J, Gaffney, 
Brighton, Mich. 

Mayor Jerry Gooding, Ypsilanti, Mich, 

Mr. Roy Hamlin, managing editor, Monroe 
Evening News, and Mrs, Hamlin, Monroe, 
Mich. 

City Attorney Thomas H. Healy, Jr., Ply- 
mouth, Mich. 

Mayor Clifton W. Heller, Howell, Mich. 

Mayor James C. Houk, Plymouth, Mich. 

Supervisor and Mrs. Merrill Hull, Bissfield, 
Mich. 

Councilman Charles Jackson, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Kachman, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Supervisor John H. Keller, Fairfield Town- 
ship, and Mrs. Keller, Jasper, Mich. 

Trustee Walter H. Knapp, Monroe Town- 
ship, Monroe, Mich. 
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Mr. and Mrs. John R. Kurkjian, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


City Director Leonard Leis, Monroe, Mich. 

City Manager Robert Lorentz, Hudson, 
Mich. 

County Surveyor Angelo Marino, Monroe, 
Mich. 

Mr. Walter McNeil, clerk, Deerfield Village, 
Deerfield, Mich. 

Commissioner and Mrs. John T, McGreevy, 
Monroe, Mich, 

Mr. Don Mitchell, drain commissioner, Len- 
awee County, Adrian, Mich. 

Supervisor Herbert Munzel, Green Oak 
Township, and Mrs. Munzel, South Lyon, 
Mich. 

Supervisor David Naida, London Town- 
ship, Monroe, Mich. 

Supervisor Murray A. Nolan, Ash Town- 
ship, and Mrs. Nolan, Carleton, Mich. 

Mr. Edward O'Leary, director, Community 
Center, Monroe, Mich. 

Mr, John E. Osmer, Michigan Municipal 
League, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Councilman and Mrs, Edward C. Pierce, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Mr. George Roth, Pinckney Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Pinckney, Mich. 

RS Manager W. Robert Semple, Ypsilanti, 
ch. 

Supervisor Francis Shehan, Hamburg 
Township, and Mrs. Shehan, Hamburg, Mich. 

oner Richard Sieb, Monroe, Mich. 

Trustee Gerald Sixbey, Green Oak Town- 
ship, and Mrs. Sixbey, Brighton, Mich. 

Mr. Edward J. Skala, mayor pro-tem and 
chairman, board of supervisors, Adrian, Mich. 

Mr. Hamilton O. Soncrant, board of trus- 
tees, Detroit Beach Association, and Mrs. 
Soncrant, Monroe, Mich. 

City Commissioner Joseph Stanifer, Mon- 
Toe, Mich. 

Mr. Fred Steingold, assistant to city at- 
torney, and Mrs. Steingold, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Councilman Howard C. Thayer, Pinckney, 
Mich, 

Councilman Ernest Therkelson, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

City Commissioner John Van Slambrouck, 
Monroe, Mich. 

Mr, and Mrs. Winfield C. Vernier, Lambert- 
ville, Mich. 

President Wiliam G. Wall, Village of Dex- 
ter, and Mrs. Wall, Dexter, Mich. 

Councilman and Mrs. Robert P. Weeks, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Supervisor William Winson, Bedford Town- 
ship, Temperance, Mich, 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter G. Wisdom, president, 
Stony Point Penn Association, Newport, Mich. 

Supervisor Curtis H. Yoas, Frenchtown 
Township, and Mrs. Yoas, Newport, Mich, 

City Manager Calvin Zorn, Tecumseh, 
Mich, 

GUESTS AT CONFERENCE RECEPTION, 
OCTOBER 18, 6-8 P.M, 


The Honorable Cant ALBERT, majority lead- 
er, House of Representatives. 

The Honorable Joseph W. Barr, Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

The Honorable Frederick C. Belen, Deputy 
Postmaster General, and Mrs. Belen. 

The Honorable William P. Bundy, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs. 

The Honorable Wilbur J. Cohen, Under 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and Mrs. Cohen. 

The Honorable Leland J, Haworth, Direc- 
tor, National Science Foundation, and Mrs. 
Haworth. 

The Honorable Jonn W. McCormacx, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 

Mr. Lawrence F. O'Brien, special assistant 
to the President and Postmaster General- 
designate, 

Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman, Atomic 
Energy Commission, and Mrs. Seaborg. 

The Honorable Frederick Seitz, President, 
National Academy of Sciences, and Mrs. Seitz. 

Mrs. Roger Stevens. 


MONDAY, 
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Dr. Gerald F. Tape, Commissioner, Atomic 
Energy Commission, and Mrs. Tape. 

The Honorable G. Mennen Williams, 
Assistant Secretary of State for African Af- 
fairs, and Mrs. Williams, 

The Honorable W. Willard Wirtz, Secretary 
of Labor, and Mrs. Wirtz. 


[From the Monroe Evening News] 


WASHINGTON TALKS END Topvay—County 
GROUP HEARS Am PROGRAM EXPLAINED 
(By Roy E. Hamlin) 

Wasuincton, D.C.—The need for compre- 
hensive, regionwide planning before Govern- 
ment assistance can be granted for sewer 
and water facilities was stressed repeatedly 
for Monroe County Officials here yesterday. 

At the same time, governmental officials 
made it clear that Federal funds are avail- 
able for sewers and waterlines, as well as a 
wide variety of other purposes, as a result of 
legislation passed this year by Congress. 

About 20 officials of the city and county 
of Monroe and various townships in the 
county are here to attend a community de- 
velopment conference set up by Representa- 
tive WEsTON Vivian, Democrat, of Ann Arbor, 
for Michigan’s Second Congressional! District. 
The conference, which is almed at describ- 
ing some of the new governmental assistance 
programs, concludes today. 

Of particular interest to Monroe County 
officials yesterday was a description of the 
new Economic Development Act. Monroe is 
the only county in Michigan’s Second Dis- 
trict which qualifies for assistance under 
terms of the act. Its provisions were out- 
lined to the Monroe group by Harold Wil- 
Uams, Deputy Administrator of the new 
Economic Development Administration. 

Mr. Williams pointed out that Economic 
Development Act will have $500 million a 
year for the next 4 years for use in the some 
1,100 U.S. counties that qualify. Monroe is 
on the list because it was eligible for aid 
under the expiring Area Redevelopment Act. 
However, Monroe County probably will not 
be eligible for this assistance after an annual 
review is made next June; hence county 
Officials were urged to act quickly if Eco- 
nomic Development Act funds are wanted. 

Economic Development Act money is avail- 
able for eligible areas on a matching-fund 
basis if the projects for which they are 
sought either are directly related to economic 
development of the area or directly serve the 
poor. However, even In these circumstances 
& grant might not be made. 

“The Federal Government is not going to 
make unnecessary grants,” Mr. Williams said. 
“We're going to insist on proper comprehen- 
sive planning for an entire area. We want 
to make sure any grant answers future needs, 
not just those of the present. If you aren't 
doing planning for a county or area sewer 
and water system, it will jeopardize your 
chances of getting an Economic Development 
Act grant.” 

In answer to a question by Monroe Mayor 
William J. Agusta, Mr, Williams said it defi- 
nitely would be better if a city and surround- 
ing townships got together and worked out a 
comprehensive plan for future growth and 
then sought Economic Development Act as- 
sistance to finance it. 

The city of Monroe has laid down a policy 
for sewer extensions that has not been ac- 
cepted by Frenchtown and Monroe Town- 
ships, both of which have started studies 
which could lead to separate sewerage sys- 
tems for each township. 

Mr, Williams also indicated Economic De- 
velopment Act funds might be available for 
such projects as a community center, pro- 
vided it could be shown that it would di- 
rectly serve a poorer area of a community. 

Money to assist in building community 
centers and sewer and water lines also may 
be available under several other new pro- 
grams, county officials were told. The new 
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Housing and Urban Development Act could 
authorize up to 50 percent of the money for 
a community center. The same act could 
authorize funds for sewer and water lines; 
so could legislation pertaining to the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration. These 
programs also were described for southeast- 
ern Michigan officials here yesterday. 

Possible help for development of parks 
and other recreational facilities can be found 
in the Housing Act and in the recently im- 
plemented Land and Water Conservation 
Pund being administered by the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation. Up to 50 percent of 
the costs of these facilities can be financed 
by the Federal Government—but again, a 
comprehensive plan for the future must be 
included with requests for money for such 
projects, 

Also on yesterday's agenda was a foreign 
affairs briefing by Douglas MacArthur I, an 
assistant secretary of state, and a descrip- 
tion of the U.S. road program. The wives 
who accompanied many of the officials here 
were entertained at a tea by Mrs. Esther 
Peterson, special assistant to the President 
for consumer affairs. 

The conference today heard from repre- 
sentatives of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and the Small Business Administration. 

Among those to address the group today 
were Orville Freeman, Secretary of Agricul- 
oe and W. Willard Wirtz, Secretary of 

r. 


The University and Anti-Communist 
Pressure—Dr. Henry King Stanford, 
President, University of Miami, Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
University of Miami at Coral Gables, 
Fla., is one of the Nation’s outstanding 
educational institutions. Recently, 
President Henry King Stanford submit- 
ted his report to the board of trustees 
on the conclusion of his third year at 
the university. 

Dr. Stanford has brought a wealth 
of experience and talent to the Univer- 
sity of Miami. His report reflects his 
ability and character in the outstanding 
achievements reported therein, and in 
the expressions of his essay on the “Uni- 
versity and Anti-Communist Pressure.” 

This essay is timely; it is forceful and 
clear; it is a call for sober reflection and 
perspective; it prescribes the challenge 
and duty for institutions of higher edu- 
cation and citizens generally. In short, 
I am of the opinion that the message of 
the essay is vital to our national inter- 
ests and the preservation of our demo- 
cratic institutions. I commend it to my 
colleagues: 

THE UNIVERSITY AND ANTI-COMMUNIST 

PRESSURE 

Last year I presented, as part of my annual 
report, the text of a talk I had made on 
“Universities and Political Invaders.” It 
seemed appropriate, In that talk to the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, to em- 
phasize once again how the university is a 
trustee of the legacy of civilization; how the 
university cannot administer this trust effec- 
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tively unless it is free to roam where honest, 
rational, and critical inquiry takes it. I em- 
phasized further that the true university can 
never be the pliable servant of political au- 
thority or any special group. 

Now, a year later, it seems appropriate 
again to examine the nature of the university 
in view of the interest and activities of special 
groups who, in their fervor to expose com- 
munistic forces in our society, see in the 
integrity of a university a possible threat to 
the security of the United States. The Uni- 
versity of Miami itself was subjected to criti- 
cism and innuendo by a local fringe group 
for seeking to maintain its campus as a forum 
for free inquiry and discussion during the 
year 1964-65. It was insinuated, in a novel 
means of character assassination, that the 
university had let itself become, wittingly or 
unwittingly, a tool of the international Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

EXPRESSIONS OF ANXIETY ' 


These an anxious times for both the town 
and the gown. Anxiety, of course, is not 
rooted exclusively in the uncertainties of in- 
ternational politics. The theological existen- 
tialist tells us that man, being able to per- 
ceive that he exists, and also that he may 
cease to exist at any moment, is foredoomed 
to an anxious state by his capacity for this 
duallty of contemplation. There is no ques- 
tion, however, that whatever state of 
anxiety is peculiar to man’s nature, the grow- 
ing tension in international affairs has mul- 
tiplied his apprehensive moments. 

I confess myself a gnawing uneasiness 
ever since the Soviets launched the cold war 
following World War II. I became even more 
concerned after the Soviet development of 
nuclear power and missile technology. Now, 
that the Chinese Communists are becoming 
a nuclear power, my alarm is compounded. 

One manifestation of this age of anxiety 
is the tendency to see the enemy at every 
turn. The Western sheriff would hardly have 
survived had he interpreted every sound as 
the presence of the outlaw and fired 
straightaway. But today we do have trig- 
ger-happy, self-appointed vigilantes, who 
startle at the slightest rustle of an idea 
with which they disagree. The cold war, 
turning hot once again in Vietnam, has un- 
nerved them. Professing to see Communists 
behind every sound of free discussion, they 
fire at random at university campuses. 

THE COLD WAR PHENOMENON 

In fighting the cold war we are confronted 
with a phenomenon which we did not know 
in the earlier history of our country. To be 
sure we have known different kinds of wars. 
There have been different wars for different 
generations of Americans. Our forefathers 
fought the chivalrous Civil War. Men 
fought adventurously in the war with Spain, 
which John Hay called a splendid little war. 
The doughboys marched off idealistically 
to the First World War, the war to end war. 
The GI's fought the Second World War with 
grim and realistic determination to get a 
tough job over with as quickly as possible. 

The cold war of the 1960's, however, is 
an altogether different kind of warfare. It 
is much more than a war of potential 
nuclear destruction. The Soviets, it appears, 
prefer to fight on the battlefront of ideas 
or native insurgents rather than the radio- 
active ashes of mutual death and destruc- 
tion. The big weapons are evidently going 
to be kept hooded. There will be compara- 
tively little opportunity for citizens to par- 
ticipate directly in military engagement, ex- 
cept those who will have to bear arms in 
wars of containment. But all of us are 
drawn inexorably to the battleground of 
ideas. 

NEED FOR TOUGHER MINDS 

‘The university worthy of the name cannot 
afford to shield the minds of its students 
from the mind of the enemy. How else are 
students to learn the fundamentals of dialec- 
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tic materialism, and thus discover its weak- 
ness, if they are not exposed to it? How 
can students learn to recognize and cope with 
Communist propaganda if they never see or 
hear samples of it? Young minds must be 
toughened by exposure, by testing, by ex- 
ploring all the ideas of man, free to ques- 
tion, argue, reject and accept. They must 
be free to read about, to discuss and analyze 
all the Communist systems. Totalitarian 
education, whether Nazi or Communist, can 
brook no expression of opinion contrary to 
the party line. What stultification of the 
vitality which the university student has 
the right to expect in the humanities and 
the social studies. We in America can build 
more inquiring, and therefore stronger, 
minds on the foundation of free discussion. 
THE USE OF COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 


During the spring I was questioned about 
the appearance on our campus of a periodi- 
cal allegedly published by Communists to 
take advantage of the struggle for civil rights 
in the United States. My answer to the ques- 
tion was in effect: "So what?” I am not 
afraid to subject the minds of our students 
to any publication which the Communists 
can muster. And what is one isolated pub- 
lication in comparison with the thousands 
of Communist publications we house in the 
Otto G. Richter Library? The university 
has prided itself on its agreement with the 
Library of Congress, by which our librarian, 
Dr. Archie L. McNeal, is given the opportu- 
nity to select duplicates of all Soviet publi- 
cations received by the Library of Congress. 
Today our collection of Soviet documents, 
ranging from 1948 down to the present, num- 
bers more than 100,000 items. We are en- 
thusiastic about the possibilities for study 
and research into the Soviet state, ideology, 
economy, culture, and a hundred aspects of 
Soviet life which this great storehouse of 
documents provides, Similarly, our librarian 
is eagerly and successfully building up one 
of the country’s greatest collections of docu- 
ments published by the Castro regime in 
Cuba. We want to provide students and 
researchers with all possible materials that 
shed light on the particular brand of com- 
munism that has sprung up in Cuba. The 
beginning of the defense against the spread 
of communism is to know accurately the spe- 
cies and the environmental conditions which 
nurture its growth in a particular locality. 

An attack upon this library collection is 
certainly possible by those anxious individ- 
uals who regard censorship as the surest 
weapon against free discussion of ideas. 
Their brand of superpatriotism expresses 
their fear and anxiety that freedom is itself 
suspect. It is a refuge of those who have 
lost faith in the United States, its democratic 
governance, its educational system, and its 
ability to defeat the Soviet challenge. It is 
a virulent form of disunity. As Henry Steele 
Commager said recently: 

“Those who cultivate and spread the gospel 
of hatred throughout our society bear a heavy 
responsibility. They do not really weaken 
communism; they weaken democracy and 
liberty. By their conduct and philosophy 
they lower the moral standards of the society 
they pretend to defend, Eager to put down 
imagined subversion, they are themselves the 
most subversive of all the elements in our 
society, for they subvert that harmony and 
affection without which a society cannot be 
a commonwealth.” 

My plea must not be interpreted as an 
appeal to eliminate such criticism from our 
society, Progress results from exposure of 
weakness at either end of the ideological 
spectrum, and its correction through reme- 
dial change. Exposure means evaluation of 
shortcomings. There is much to criticize. 
Higher education itself, faced with the un- 
precedented task of coping with swollen en- 
rollments and exploding fields of knowledge, 
should not be immune from criticism from 
layman and professional educator alike. 
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What this essay does inveigh against is the 

frenzied attack upon free expression; the 

vicious denunciation, as subversive or Com- 

munist, of the individual who disagrees. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI TRADITION FOR FREE 
DISCUSSION 


With the support of faculty and trustees 
I will continue to keep this campus a forum 
of free inquiry and discussion, I am proud 
of the consengus we have reached in the sup- 
port of this principle. The tradition for 
freedom of investigation by research, dis- 
cussion, or lecture has long been present on 
our campus. During 1964-65 the faculty 
senate wished to have a policy, in writing, 
supporting the right of faculty and student 
groups to invite to the campus outside 
speakers who they believed would enhance 
the intellectual development of the audience. 
The proposal from the senate had my en- 
dorsement and gained the unanimous ap- 
proval of the board of trustees at its June 
meeting. 

The task of the university in the cold war 
is clear, It must commit itself and its stu- 
dents to the most rigorous scholarship within 
ita means. Mediocre standards cannot meet 
the Communist challenge. Any institution 
doing less than its best to strengthen the 
minds of Americans weakens the Nation in 
a perilous hour. The university must ever 
seek to graduate students who will enter 
into the responsibilities of citizenship with 
zeal, not apathy, The responsible alumnus- 
citizen will guard the liberties of vote and 
free discussion and oppose encroachment 
masked as superpatriotism, the easy solution 
of terming everyone who disagrees with us 
Communist or “pink.” The. responsible 
alumnus-citizen should be inspired by the 
standards of his alma mater to work wisely 
and insistently for improvements in our sys- 
tem of government and in our society. Thus 
inspired, the responsible alumnus-citizen 
should be influential in bringing to the 
underdeveloped peoples of our own Nation 
not only hope but progress in the democratic 
way of life. 

The world is not sanforized; it keeps 
shrinking. Our neighbors press upon us. 
Barring nuclear war, there will be 6 billion 
people on this planet by the turn of the cen- 
tury. We cannot plan our lives to exist 
apart from these peoples and their aspira- 
tions, The Communist powers hope to en- 
circle us—in Latin America, Africa, Asia, 
Indochina—with a vast mass of people who 
believe their best chance of progress lies with 
the totalitarian, Communist directed way of 
life. The United States must offer them an- 
other choice, no matter how difficult it is or 
how long it takes to bring it about. The 
university lies squarely in the middle of this 
struggle: to produce students today, citizens 
tomorrow, whose commitment in this battle 
of ideas is total, unflinching, deadly serious, 
and based on sound informed convictions. 


An Enormous Task Well Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
major accomplishments of recent years 
is the Interstate Highway System, a 
41,000-mile network of well-engineered 
roads affording safe and rapid transpor- 
tation throughout the Nation. 

We are at the halfway point in this 
new highway system, authorized by the 
Congress in 1956. 
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A true expert in the interstate high- 
way program, my friend and able col- 
league, JoHN BLATNIK, of Minnesota, who 
has served as chairman of the Special 
Subcommittee on the Federal Aid High- 
way Program, spoke to the National 
Highway Conference here in Washington 
during July. 

Congressman BLATNIK described the 
work thus far on the interstate system 
and the problems encountered in this 
massive public works project which his 
subcommittee was directed to investi- 
gate. 

JohN BLaTNIK’s remarks are reprinted 
in the October 1965 issue of Constructor, 
the management magazine of the con- 
struction industry. While we are looking 
back on the works of the Ist session of 
the 89th Congress, we also ought to rec- 
ognize earlier noteworthy efforts result- 
ing from the hard work and determina- 
tion of men like Jon BLATNIK, who is 
among the most respected and best-liked 
Members of this House. It has been a 
privilege to serve as a member of the 
Blatnik committee and at this time, Mr. 
Speaker, I am privileged to include 
Chairman Blarxik's remarks in the 
RECORD: 

AN Enoamovus Task WELL DONE 
(By Representative JOHN A. BLATNIK) 

I am proud, as I know many of you are, 
to have been associated with the highway 
legislation passed in 1956. It is the key- 
stone of the most ambitious public works 
undertaking in world history. And yet it 
is more than that. It recognized the direct 
relationship between the orderly develop- 
ment of national highway systems and our 
expanding economy, our increased produc- 
tivity, and our growing population. It rec- 
ognized that modern highways are the back- 
bone of this tremendous growth. 

Instead of highway construction programs 
being developed on a stopgap, piecemeal ba- 
sis, we are now able to plan ahead as far as 
we can see. Highway needs can now be fore- 
cast, and construction can be planned and 
executed in a smooth orderly fashion. As 
this concept is developed further with either 
new programs, or extensions of the present 
ones, we will be able to avoid waiting un- 
til the need Is painfully apparent and we 
are forced to resort to crash programs. High- 
way departments, contractors, suppliers and 
equipment manufacturers in turn, will be 
able to rely on some sustained and stable 
Tate of expenditures. 

I am pleased to be with you because I 
realize that it is rare to have together in 
one meeting such a large segment of dis- 

and talented leaders from the 
roadbuilding fraternity. The very fact that 
this body is made up of representatives of 
the States, contractors and the Bureau of 
Public Roads is cant. It is recog- 
nized that the Federal-aid roadbuilding pro- 
gram can only be carried out through the 
combined and coordinated efforts of these 
groups. 

Your being here together enables me to 
say some things which I would like each 
of you to know. 

AN ENORMOUS TASK 

Many of us realize now, much better than 
We did in 1956, what an enormous task was 
undertaken in the construction of an Inter- 
State System while carrying out, at the same 
time, an expanded ABC program (primary, 
secondary and urban road extensions). 

had asked a whole industry to 
accelerate in a manner unprecedented in our 
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peacetime history to a production workload 
hitherto unknown. The way in which it was 
done is a great credit to the industry. I 
am truly amazed at the developments in 
techniques and equipment. 

Equipment manufacturers tooled up, pro- 
duced, and have constantly improved the 
equipment necessary for the task; and con- 
tractors bought the equipment, hired. the 
people to operate it, and put their enlarged 
organizations to work. 

These two segments of the highway fam- 
ily are profit motivated and that is as it 
should be. This is in the great American 
tradition of free enterprise. 

RESULTS TREMENDOUS 

State highway departments and the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, representing the gov- 
ernmental authority, responded creditably in 
providing the planning, design, and engi- 
neering. 


What has been the result? 

When viewed in the light of the difficulties 
encountered, the overall performance has 
been tremendous, 

I think some people feel that because it 
has been my task to Chair a subcommittee 
to inquire into the way in which the pro- 
gram is being carried out, that I am indif- 
ferent to the many great accomplishmenis 
which have been made. 

Let me say here and now—once and for 
all, that nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

I am not unaware of the trials to which 
highway personnel, the engineers, right-of- 
way, fiscal, or management people have been 
subjected in trying to find acceptable solu- 
itons to problems which seemed to have no 
solution. 

I know, too, the great effort and strain it 
has been to Bureau of Public Roads people 
in attempting to keep everything on an even 
keel, 

I am also aware that many contractors 
have done more than they were obliged, or 
told te do, in building projects just for the 

satisfaction of having built some- 
thing in which they could take pride. 

We cannot, and we do not, want. to over- 
look these notable contributions and achieve- 
ments, even though we must, at times, point 
to areas of weakness. 

CONGRESS MUST FIND MONEY 


Congress has an abiding role in this over- 
all picture. 

For one thing, more legislation to provide 
additional mileage to our systems will be 
needed. This legislation will require a con- 
tinuing flow of money from highway users. 

In addition to legislation, Congress 
has the obligation and duty to determine 
that programs are carried out in accordance 
with law and policy. This brings us to our 
subcommittee and I am delighted to have 
this opportunity to clarify certain miscon- 
ceptions and misunderstandings which I feel 
exist in the minds of some people. 

In 1959, wihle the interstate program was 
still in its infancy, Congress had to consider 
increasing the gasoline tax 1 cent, to insure 
completion of the system as originally con- 
ceived. The alternative was to accept the 
suggestion that the program either be cur- 
tailed or drawn out over a longer period of 
time. None of us who are familiar with this 

wanted a cutback. 

At least some of the opposition to the pro- 
gram stemmed from a lack of confidence that 
it was being carried out properly. 

There were charges made, some on the floor 
of the House, that the highway program was 
fraught with mismanagement, overdesign, 
incom) and waste, and there were 
even suggestions of fraud and corruption. 

Although these allegations were generally 
unsubstantiated and vague, they posed a 
serious threat to the program. 
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CHARGES MUST BE RESOLVED 

Charges of this nature cannot be ignored: 
They have to be met and resolved. To do 
otherwise would lead to a continual weaken- 
ing of congressional and public confidence. 
In time this would seriously jeopardize the 
continuation of the program. 

It was in this climate, a little more than 
5 years ago, that our subcommittee came to 
being, 

Our mandate was clear: inquire into the 
practices, policies and procedures followed 
in the Federal-aid highway program. 

I think it should be recognized that this 
necessary inquiry was entrusted to Mem- 
bers whose dedication to this fine program is 
not surpassed by anyone. It has been with 
this same spirit of dedication that this sub- 
committee has gone about its task. 

From the beginning, committee policy has 
been that our inquiries would be thoro 
fair and objective. That pledge has been 
kept. We have consistently held to the 
policy of not proceeding with public hear- 
ings on any matter until there has first been 
a detailed, exhaustive examination of what- 
eyer subject matter happened to be before 
the committee. From an operational stand- 
point such a policy is time-consuming but 
fully justified by what has since transpired. 

We are always conscious that personal and 
business reputations are at stake. We also 
recognize that remedial legislation requires 
@ solid record of fact. 

COMPLAINTS DIMINISH 

In this way the subcommittee has helped 
to bolster confidence in the program. Some 
proof of this, which shouldn't pass un- 
noticed, is the fact that since the establish- 
ment of the subcommittee there has been 
no outcry on the floor of the House against 
the program such as there was in 1959. 

We have proceeded on the theory that 
things can always be done better. Once 
again that is not to say we are not aware of 
the tremendous achievements which have 
been made and which have made this coun- 
try the recognized leader in roadbuilding 
throughout the world. That is as it should 
be, and is consistent with this country’s 
leadership in many other fields. 

I am convinced that the real appreciation 
for the construction of our highways will 
flow naturally and easily through the years 
as the American economy reaps the benefits 
from them, and as the American motorist 
conserves his time and money and broadens 
his horizon through their use. 

The first step toward bringing about im- 
provement is to define the problem. That is 
basic. We help to do this through our hear- 
ings; highlighting situations by developing 
them factually; choosing for subjects those 
matters which are of importance and which 
have broad application, even though the ap- 
Plicability varies in degree in different places. 

In some of our hearings we have heard 
testimony from a number of witnesses about 
falsification of tests and samples, and bulld- 
ing projects in a substandard fashion. These 


Now, when such practices are recognized, 
the matter isn’t solved by discharging em- 
ployees or suspending contractors. That is 
too easy a solution and does not do justice 
to the problems which have brought these 
matters to pass. It only treats the symptom 
and ignores the fliness. 

We need to go behind these haj 
and discover their underlying causes—why 
did they happen? 

The uncovering of wrongdoing was inevi- 
table in a program of this size and scope. I 
believe we can all understand how a program 
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which involves so much money and so much 
work was bound to attract some unscrupu- 
lous people. Unfortunately, this is the type 
of thing that makes headlines. More atten- 
tion is paid to what has developed in this 
particular area than is paid to the solid ac- 
complishments and the corrective measures 
invoked to cure the shortcomings. 

Unquestionably this has contributed to 
the impression in some quarters that the 
subcommittee’s main objective is to pursue 
culprits and to inspire punitive action. 

Those who are conversant with what we 
have done and are trying to do, and who have 
digested our transcripts and reports know 
that this is a vast misconception of our 
function. 

Ours is not a hunt for wrongdoers. We 
examine at length and in depth, not to un- 
cover culprits, but to pinpoint the under- 
lying cause of unsatisfactory conditions and 
poor practices, the source of procedural 
weakness, the reason for manifest ineffec- 
tiveness. 

In short, our prime concern is not with 
what has occurred but rather why it has 
occurred. 

PINPOINTING THE PROBLEMS 


We say if projects are not being built to 
specifications because the specifications are 
not good, let’s improve the specifications; if 
contractors are being required to work to un- 
reasonable and costly limits, let’s find out 
what the proper requirements should be and 
incorporate them in the specifications; if 
there is not a sufficiency of able, competent 
people to provide the engineering services 
and testing required by both the contractor 
and the State, then let's train them and 
assign them in sufficlent numbers so they 
will be able to do their work. 

We submit that you cannot assign one 
project engineer to elght widely separated 
jobs and then be surprised that he does not 
adequately supervise them. 

You cannot assign one or two untrained 
and unqualified inspectors to a project 7 
miles long which has three contractors plac- 
ing culvert pipe and doing embankment 
work in the middle and at each end while 
another contractor is building forms and 
pouring concrete; and then require the in- 
spectors to set slope stakes and inspect and 
test all this work and have the right to be 


spect and found to be impossible to meet, 
who can be surprised that they were not 
complied with? 

These are not imaginary examples. They 
come from testimony before the committee. 

Can we seriously expect to find anything 
other than loose practices, falsification, and 
failure to build to requirements when these 
and like conditions exist which virtually as- 
sure it? 

PROBLEMS ARE REAL 


You cannot transfer those impossible sit- 
uations to the field personnel and expect 
that, somehow, they will be able to over- 
come them. : 

These are some of the real problems that 
have concerned the subcommittee. They go 
to the very heart of highway construction. 

We must admit such problems do exist 
and address ourselves to their solution. 

We must allow for wholesome, healthy 
evaluation of what is done, particularly when 
it is offered in an honest spirit of helpful- 
ness and cooperation. 

We cannot be so sensitive that the price to 
be paid for harmony is silent acquiescence 
of the status quo. 

There is one point that I'd like to empha- 
size. 

I know that many of you contractors feel 
that you have been caught in a squeeze be- 
cause of our insistence on adequate manage- 
ment controls, particularly those at the proj- 
ect level. I am well aware of the fact that 
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to a contractor, time is money. I am also 
not unmindful of the fact that contracting is 
a risky business. 

This is the point I want to make clear 
and which I hope is carried on down to the 
field level. The committee has never advo- 
cated exactness or absoluteness either in the 
framing of specifications or in the enforce- 
ment of them. The members of the commit- 
tee are fair, reasonable-minded men. At all 
times we have been on record as advocating 
reasonable, realistic specifications, and in- 
telligent practical execution. 


PROMPT DECISIONS A MUST 


Also this program demands that, when the 
facts are known, judgments be given with- 
out delay or hesitation. We cannot totally 
succeed unless there is prompt decision mak- 
ing at all levels. 


COMMITTEE'S CONTRIBUTIONS 


I must say I feel a sense of pride in having 
seen a number of significant improvements 
instituted and to know that our committee 
has contributed to their accomplishment. 

I also know that considerable effort is 
constantly being made by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, AASHO, the States individually, 
AGC, and other responsible organizations, in- 
dependently of any suggestion made by our 
committee, to better the administrative and 
technical aspects of roadbuilding. 

This is most gratifying, and I have confi- 
dence it will continue. 

All of us, each in our way, need to operate 
and cooperate on the premise that improve- 
ments can and will be made. 

Finally—what does the future hold? Well, 
regardless of how one analyzes the reports 
concerning the status of construction of the 
Interstate System, it is obvious that the 
tempo and rate of production must be in- 
creased in order to bring about completion 
on schedule. 

SAFETY IS GREAT FACTOR 

One very compelling reason for finishing 
the Interstate on time or even ahead of 
schedule is the safety factor. This is a mat- 
ter of utmost concern to many on Capitol 
Hill today where the frightful toll of deaths 
and injuries in automobile accidents is a 
subject for almost daily discussion. 

It is an awful thing to contemplate when 
we realize that more Americans die on high- 
ways on one holiday weekend in this country 
than have been killed during our years of 
involvement in the Vietnamese struggle. 

I think it is imperative for the people to 
be aware of the death rate on other high- 
ways compared to the toll on the Interstate 
sections now open to traffic. 

The Associated Press made a survey on the 
Memorial Day weekend and found that of 
the 474 fatalities reported, 12 occurred on 
the Interstate. 

The Bureau of Public Roads received a 
congressional request to make a survey over 
the July 4 weekend. Its analysis showed 
34 of the 555 deaths re occurred on 
the interstate. Thirty-eight States 
no deaths, and 20 out of the 34 fatalities 
occurred in just 3 States. 

The Bureau's analysis estimated that In- 
terstate freeways carried approximately 12 
percent of all the holiday traffic but acci- 
dents of all the other roads accounted for 
94 percent of the deaths. 

Thus, when I add my voice to all the 
others exhorting you to greater effort in the 
years ahead, it is with the thought that the 
Interstate will give Americans assurance that 
the lives of thousands will be saved. 

Iam convinced that there does exist among 
you the capacity for peak performance. 

I am convinced there is commensurate de- 
termination to reach the objective. 

In succeeding you shall have gained the 
trust and appreciation of Congress and the 
American people, and, thereby, have laid the 
foundation for major new programs which 
will naturally follow. 
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Obsolete, Inefficient College Buildings 
Create Need for Campus Renewal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, college 
campuses in America are so badly in 
need of more buildings and facilities to 
handle the onrush of new students, we 
may be neglecting to face the problem 
of removing or modernizing the old, ob- 
solete buildings that often choke the ef- 
ficient growth of these institutions, 

The University of Minnesota, Minneap- 
olis campus, in my own district, has a 
number of fine old structures that have 
long since passed their prime in useful- 
ness as college buildings. I am sure that 
many of my colleagues would find the 
same picture I found, if they examine 
the construction records for colleges in 
their districts. 

At the University of Minnesota we 
have Eddy Hall, built in 1881. Construc- 
tion is masonry with wood floors. Con- 
dition is fair to poor. Pattee Hall, built 
in 1889 of masonry construction and 
wood floors, is also in unsatisfactory con- 
dition. Wesbrook Hall, 1896; the ar- 
mory, 1896; Jones Hall, 1901; psychology, 
1906; Shevlin Hall, 1906; music educa- 
tion, 1888; Norris Gym, 1914; and a large 
number of wood frame temporary war 
surplus structures from 1947 are part of 
a deteriorating, decaying and hard-to 
maintain old campus. By comparison, 
the solid, more efficient, newer structures 
that handle the bulk of the educational 
task on the Minneapolis campus, give 
strength to a growing, dynamic univer- 


HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES ACT OF 1963 


The Higher Education Facilities Act of 
1963 might be broad enough to help col- 
lege campus renewal. ~ However, I am 
suggesting a short bill to make clear 
eon renewal deserves immediate atten- 

on. 

The U.S. Office of Education has writ- 
ten me with assurances that the act is 
broad and flexible enough to apply to 
campus renewal problems. Their letter 
said in part: 

Under the Higher Education Facilities Act 
of 1963, grants and loans are available to 
assist in financing the construction of aca- 
demic facilities for institutions of higher 
education. The acquisition, rehabilitation. 
alteration, conversion or improvement of 
existing facilities are also eligible for assist- 
ance under this act. 

Included in eligible development costs of 
a project under this act is the cost of neces- 
sary acquisition of the land on which the 
facility is to be located and necessary site 
improvements to permit its use for such fa- 
cility. We have interpreted “site improve- 
ments” to include the demolition of existing 
structures on the proposed project site. 


The Commissioner of Education's reg- 
ulations already in effect are also en- 
couraging. Regulation 107.4 takes into 
account: 

(c) Efficiency of design, with due regard 
to safety standards, in placement of com- 
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mon- use areas such as hallways and lobbies, 
and in placement of plumbing and other 
utility systems, 

(d) Ratio of assignable area to interior 
space area of the building, 

(e) Relationship between the number of 
floors in the construction and the cost of 
land in the immediate vicinity, 

> * . . * 

(g) Reasonable allowance, where appropri- 
ate and justified, for harmonious integration 
of a new facility with architectural charac- 
teristics of surrounding buildings, for cre- 
ative application of proved new developments 
in educational media and methods, for 
planned future expansion of the facility. 


Regulation 170.15 of the Commissioner 
of Education also allows a State to in- 
clude the following standard for deter- 
mining relative priorities of projects: 

(d)(6) The relationship of the proposed 
facilities to an adopted plan for development 
of the institution or branch campus for 
which it will be constructed. 


Yet, I think more is needed. We 
should amend the law to make clear that 
campus renewal should be an important 
part of our long-range program of fi- 
nancing higher education facilities in 
every State across the land. 

It is for this reason, Mr. Speaker, that 
I have today introduced the College 
Campus Renewal Act. Under unanimous 
consent, I include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the text of this new bill. It is a 
simple bill that makes the removal of 
obsolescence on college campuses part of 
the national policy of development for 
higher education. A 10-percent bonus 
for constructing facilities in accordance 
with comprehensive planning for the in- 
stitution should encourage and help fi- 
nance this important activity. 

This Congress is voting bold new pro- 
grams in shaping a partnership between 
the Federal and local level in meeting the 
challenge of education. We have a re- 
sponsibility to do the job well. 

Campus renewal is a necessary part of 
the development of higher education fa- 
cilities in the decade ahead. 

The text of the bill follows: 

HR. 11816 
A bill to authorize assistance to public and 
other nonprofit institutions of higher 
education in financing the construction, 
rehabilitation, or improvement of needed 
academic and related facilities in under- 
graduate and graduate institutions 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “College Campus 
Renewal Act“. 

FINDINGS 

Serc, 2. The growing obsolescence of many 
buildings on the campuses of institutions 
of higher education in the Nation presents 
a problem that demands immediate action. 
Many bulldings are no longer adapted to the 
academic purposes for which they were 
Originally constructed. Many bulldings are 
unsafe, expensive to maintain, and located 
in such a way as not to allow the most 
efficient and best arrangement of buildings 
on the campus. Functional or structural 
obsolescence and inefficient utilization of 
facilities and land area on the campus 
cause an unnecessary drain on the budgets 
of public and private colleges, and can 
reduce the effectiveness of grants and loans 
made under Federal programs in support of 
higher education. The expansion of facili- 
ties to accommodate the ever-increasing 
numbers of youth in need of higher educa- 
tion must now be accompanied by a care- 
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fully planned program for modernization 
and replacement of obsolete or inefficient 
facilities on our college campuses. 


AMENDMENTS TO HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES 
ACT OF 1963 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 106 of the Higher Edu- 
cation Facilities Act of 1963 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“ELIGIBILITY FOR GRANTS 


“Src. 106. An institution of higher edu- 
cation shall be eligible for a grant for con- 
struction of an academic facility under this 
title only if such construction will, either 
alone or together with other construction to 
be undertaken within a reasonable time, (1) 
result in an urgently needed substantial 
expansion of the institution's student en- 
rollment capacity or capacity to carry out 
extension and continuing education pro- 
grams on the Campus of such institution, or 
(2) in the case of a new institution of higher 
education, result in creating urgently needed 
enrollment capacity or capacity to carry 
out extension and continuing education pro- 
grams on the campus of such institution, or 
(3) result in modernization or removal or 
replacement of a facility that is functionally 
or structurally obsolete or inefficient.” 

(b) Section 401(b)(1) of the Higher 
Education Facilities Act of 1963 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b)(1) The term ‘construction’ means 
(A) erection of new or expansion of existing 
structures, and the acquisition and installa- 
tion of intial equipment therefor; or (B) 
acquisition of existing structures not owned 
by the institution involved; or (C) rehabili- 
tation, alteration, conversion, or improve- 
ment (including the acquisition and instal- 
lation of initial equipment, or modernization 
or replacement of built-in equipment) of 
existing structures; or (D) removal of an 
obsolete facility and restoring and land- 
scaping the land in its place; or (E) a com- 
bination of any two or more of the fore- 
going.“ 

(e) The third sentence of section 107 (a) 
of the Higher Education Facilities Act of 
1963 is amended by inserting after the words 
“utilizing existing facilities’, the words 
“and making progress towards eliminating 
obsolete and inefficient structures”, 

(d) Section 108 (b) (5) of the Higher Edu- 
cation Facilities Act of 1963 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(5) The commissioner determines that 
the construction will be undertaken in an 
economical manner and will not be of elab- 
orate or extravagant design or materials, and 
(if applicable) will remove functional or 
structural obsolescence and increase the 
efficient utilization of the campus or a 
facility; and”. 

(e) Section 107(b) of the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act of 1963 is amended by 
adding a sentence to read, “The Commis- 
sioner may increase the amount of a grant 
by an additional 10 per centum of the 
amount of the grant for any project which 
has been certified to him by the appropriate 
State commission as being in conformity 
with a comprehensive plan developed for 
the institution,” 


Protests on Vietnam War Aim at Wrong 
Target 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, those who deliberately violate 
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the law and those who deliberately set 
out to encourage and incite others to do 
so, do a disservice to themselves, their 
families, and their country. 

There has been too much of the 
attitude that “boys will be boys” in con- 
nection with the violent demonstrations 
across our land, including my own State 
of Wisconsin. Those misguided people 
who seek to take the law into their own 
hands, who seek to make a point” 
through violence need to be taught the 
errors of their ways. They are being 
used as dupes, and they ought to be 
smart enough to see that. 

A recent editorial in the Milwaukee 
Journal well and thoughtfully brings the 
latest rash of demonstrations into per- 
spective. I commend its reading to my 
colleagues: 

PROTESTS ON VIETNAM WAA Aim aT WRONG 
TARGET 

The basic fault of those who are honestly 
demonstrating against the war in Vietnam 
is that they are talking to the wrong people. 
They are admonishing the administration 
and the Congress. They should be directing 
their complaints to Peiping, Hanoi, and that 
part of the Communist world which gives 
those forces support. 

For some months now the United States 
has made repeated offers to go to the con- 
ference table to seek an honorable way out 
of the Vietnamese war. We have offered to 
meet with everyone concerned, including 
the Vietcong. The President has invited any 
members of the United Nations and the 
United Nations itself to take the lead in 
mediating. But the only answer is continued 
war. 

Some months ago the policy of the Govern- 
ment seemed uncertain and rigid. Protest 
then had validity. It has little now. 

Of course, as some Members of Congress 
and the Attorney General himself have an- 
grily charged, the demonstrations have at- 
tracted Communists, who may even have in- 
spired some of them. That is to be expected. 
Our history since World War II has given us 
plenty of experience with the way in which 
they seize and instigate opportunities for 
troublemaking. Those who demonstrate 
honestly, even if mistakenly, owe it to them- 
selves and their Nation not to be misled by 
such anti-American factions. 

The demonstrators do our country no good. 
They may even mislead our enemies in Viet- 
nam as to the determination of this country 
not to be pushed out of Vietnam and to ac- 
cept nothing but honorable peace. They 
obscure the fact that for some time the ad- 
ministration has had the overwhelming sup- 
port of the people.’ The protesters have been 
a small minority. 

We also face another danger. In criticiz- 
ing the demonstrators some officials have 
come close to denying the right of dissent 
and equating ali who participate with Com- 
munists and traitors. 

Senator Proxmime, Democrat, of Wiscon- 


-sin, who thinks the demonstrators are woe- 


fully in error, nevertheless points out that 
“the right to protest is feeble and empty 11 
it must confine itself to matters that con- 
cern us little or on which the Nation's vital 
interests are not touched. It is only when 
protest offends us and seems to strike at 
our country’s deepest purposes that the 
meaning of our bill of rights, the right to 
dissent and protest in this democracy, is 
really tested.” 

Puralleling the Vietnam protests is an in- 
creasingly organized movement against the 
draft. When this is confined to peaceful 
demonstration and argument, no one has 
a right to deny it. But when it reaches or- 
ganized methods of defying the legal draft, 
of teaching young men how to cheat and 
mislead authority to escape the draft, of 
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how to become conscientious objectors"—as 
though conscience could be shaped artifi- 
cially—then Government has a right to be 
concerned, 

Military service and fighting have never 
been popular in our democracy. But when 
public policy determines the necessity of 
the draft and of war, our duty Is clear. We 
need not like it. But physically to interfere 
with it is to weaken the Nation in time of 
crisis and can become treason. 

Protest is one thing. To be meaningful 
it must be honest. To be effective it must 
have a proper goal. It is an American 
right—but the right is balanced, too, by a 
duty to act thoughtfully and legally. 


Utah’s Cultural Attractions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Ogden Standard-Examiner of 
Monday, October 18, 1965. The editorial 
takes note of the fact that, in addition 
to the well-known scenic and recrea- 
tional attractions to be found in Utah, 
there are also available some very at- 
tractive cultural opportunities. These 
are of interest to many of the workers 
moving to Utah to take new jobs in busi- 
ness and industry there, and to their 
families. 

I might add, for the interest of my col- 
leagues, that the editorial lists only a 
fraction of the many cultural attractions 
to be found in communities from one 
end to the other of my great State. 

The editorial follows: 

Uran’s CULTURAL ATTRACTION List 


Something unusual came to our atten- 
tion recently—something we should have 
thought about before. 

An Ogden couple was visiting with a 
man and wife who had just moved here 
from Pennsylvania as part of the force be- 
ing redeployed to Hill Air Force Base. 

The new arrivals were talking about some 
of the friends they'd left behind in the 
East, 

“They're reluctant to move to Utah,” it 

was explained, because they don't think 
you folks out here have any real cultural 
attractions. They know about your skiing, 
your hunting, your fishing, and your sce- 
nery. But they're older folks and are more 
interested in music and the theater.” 
Those of us who have been in Utah a long 
time know well how this State has long 
prided itself in its culture. Music and the 
theater came to our State with the first 
pioneers—and has been an important part of 
Utah life since. 

But for the new arrivals—and those who 
might hesitate about becoming Utahans— 
let's take at least a partial inventory, 

Let's start with music. The Utah Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which makes frequent ap- 
pearances in Ogden, is tops among the Na- 
tion's State orchestras. Maestro Maurice 
Abravanel is constantly receiving awards for 
his talents and showmanship. 

Music is an important part of the Weber 
State College lecture and artists series, es- 
pecially since the new, 1,800 seat Fine Arts 
Auditorium came into use this year. In 
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the summer, Ogden’s proud of its “All Faces 
West” pageant, featuring Igor Gorin. 

Few musical groups in the world are bet- 
ter known than the Salt Lake Tabernacle 
choir and organ. 

Dance? The Utah Ballet Co., directed 
by Willem Christensen, attracts a wide fol- 
lowing for its appearances throughout the 
area, including in Ogden. 

The Bertha Eccles Art Center in Ogden 
now has a permanent collection, plus the 
unique rental library that just opened. The 
University of Utah has its famed Hudnut 
Collection and, nearby, the Art Barn. 

For theater, Ogdenites have a wide choice. 
The Weber State College Theater series is 
improving each year—the Fine Arts Audi- 
torium helps with this, too. Soon to be 
placed in service in the WSC Fine Arts 
Building are the smaller, more intimate 
cellar theater and Little Theater. 

Just down the highway from Hill Air 
Force Base, the Valley Music Hall—opened 
this past summer—brings top musical stars 
from all over the country for its frequently 
changed shows in one of the country’s best 
theaters in the round. University of Utah 
has a summer theater and in winters has its 
Pioneer Theater. 

Typical of world-renown performers who 
come to Utah is Louls Untermeyer, appear- 
ing tonight at Weber State College in the 
lecture and artists series to read a collection 
of letters by Robert Frost. He'll be followed 
later In the season by such diverse person- 
alities as columnist Art Buchwald and 
essayist Harry Golden. 

WSC also has a series of Audubon lecturers. 
The Ogden Knife & Fork Club helps add 
depth and variety to the area's attractions 
by inviting speakers of national reputation 
to appear at its dinner meetings. 

Museums? The arms collection at the 
Browning Museum in South Ogden is unique 
because it has the original inventor's models 
of most of the Nation's important guns. 

Utah's pioneers are remembered in the 
Goodyear Cabin and Museum at Ogden's 
Tabernacle Park, in the Daughters of Utah 
Pioneers Museum near the Utah Capitol, at 
the Lion House in downtown Salt Lake City 
and the Pioneer Village in Holliday. 

The list could go on. The Springville Art 
Museum. The Shakespeare festival each 
summer in Cedar City. Indian dances at 
the Intermountain School in Brigham City. 

But these should answer the new arrival’s 
question. Yes, Utah does believe in culture. 
And we have the attractions to prove it. 


Linn County’s Economic Action Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
proud of the efforts being made in the 
Second District of Iowa to implement 
the economic opportunity program. On 
May 12, the United Community Services 
Agency received the first community 
action program grant awarded in the 
district to begin the necessary study of 
conditions in Linn County and to estab- 
lish an organization to carry out this 
program. 

Perhaps the most significant feature 
of the poverty program is the require- 
ment that projects be initiated and ad- 
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ministered by local officials in the com- 
munity who are understandably most 
familiar with the problems in their area, 
and the resources available to meet these 
needs. It is a fine example of the proper 
coordination of the activities of all levels 
of government and private organizations 
to deal with problems which are of local, 
statewide, and national concern. 

Since May, a most ambitious and com- 
prehensive program has been developed 
for Linn County, Officials of the county’s 
economic action program—LEAP—have 
worked closely and effectively with 
United Community Services and other 
community leaders in formulating imagi- 
native proposals covering a broad range 
of areas which promise to give meaning 
to the goal of creating greater oppor- 
tunity. - 

WMT radio and television stations in 
Cedar Rapids have recently carried on 
a commendable study of the efforts of 
the Linn County economic action pro- 
gram and brought their findings to the 
attention of the people of northeast Iowa. 

I would like to introduce into the 
Record at this point the news analysis 
of this matter carried by WMT on Octo- 
ber 11, 1965: i 
WMT News CENTER BROADCAST, 6 P.M., MON- 

DAY, OCTOBER 11, 1965 

Linn County's economic action program— 
EAP as its initiates—isetrying to fight pov- 
erty. by diagnosing it, finding out where it 
is and who has it, then treating it by helping 
the disadvantaged to help themselves on a 
nighborhood basis. 

In our last night's report we saw how coun- 
cils of residents in each of three low-income 
neighborhoods are doing this locally with 
the help of LEAP administrator Leslie Num- 
mela and his staff, through an extension of 
existing social service programs. On a broader 
level, LEAP and its parent organization— 
United Community Services—have held sev- 
eral meetings with four volunteer task force 
committees studying what's needed and how 
to fill the need in urban renewal and hous- 
ing, education, health, and welfare, and em- 
ployment. 

But the most intriguing part of all this 18 
the system of services the LEAP staff is bulld- 
ing—a dozen new programs to attack poverty 
from 12 different angles. 

Furthest along is the neighborhood in- 
school youth crops which should be getting 
a $150,000 Federal grant sometime next week, 
to help 228 students in 13 Linn County high 
schools finance thelr education by finding 
work in the schools for 10 hours a week. This 
is being administered by the County Board 
of Education and should be underway by 
November 1. 

For high school dropouts, there’s an out- 
of-school youth corps for 30 to 50 young 
men, providing up to 32 hours of work with 
a local sponsoring agency, in this case, the 
YMCA. It's aimed at getting the dropout 
back in school, ultimately. USC approval of 
this is expected shortly. 

Then there’s Operation Head Start, de- 
signed to prepare disadvantaged children for 
a formal education, through a 30-week pre- 
school. A State administered 8-week pro- 
gram of this type was held last summer, and 
volunteer teachers had nothing but praise 
for it. LEAP is now working up an ap- 
plication to make it year-round. 

LEAP has worked up an application for 
about $16,000 for a foster home finding sery- 
ice to overcome a serious local shortage of 
such homes in this area. 

On January 1, the city’s local family 
service agency will administer a broader 
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homemakers service, with volunteers to do 
cooking and housework for those families 
that need it in emergencies, and can't afford 
it. A Federal grant and income from fees 
will defray most of the $24,000 cost. 

LEAP has also prevailed on Iowa State Uni- 
versity to open up a new homemaking ex- 
tension service to needy rural areas which 
will operate through the local antipoverty 
center in Chain Lakes. 

LEAP is working with the State voca- 
tional rehabilitation office, and local busi- 
ness groups, on a sheltered workshop, to make 
the handicapped self-supporting. A private 
nonprofit corporation will be formed to set 
up a factory of sorts with the emphasis on 
people, rather than products. This will cost 
about $30,000 with the State giving half. 

LEAP will work with the chamber of com- 
merce in hopes of setting up Cedar Rapids’ 
first small business administration center, 
for loans and other help to small or marginal 
businesses. 

For rural areas, there'll be a neighborhood 
council meeting in the Toddville area this 
week, to explain what's involved in securing 
rural family loans for agriculture under the 
poverty bill. 

County Social Welfare Director James 
Nisley is working up an eligibility list for a 
work-experience program, to develop job 
skills for heads of households on ADC or 
relief. 

For college students, LEAP is working to 
broaden a work-study program, part-time 
work for needy college students, something 
already underway at Mount Mercy College. 
LEAP officials hope to get something simi- 
lar going at Coe College. 

Rural library service was discussed by the 
county supervisors 2 years ago, but dropped 
for apparent lack of interest. As evidence of 
the success of these neighborhood councils, 
leaders in the Chain Lakes area are asking 
for the council to reconsider. 

No application has been made yet for vol- 
unteers in service to America, VISTA, as it 
is called, the old Peace Corps at home idea 
which is the crux of the poverty program in 
some areas, but Nummela has indicated he 
may apply for 2 or 3 to help with senior 
citizens. 

The neighborhood council has worked so 
well in the three areas where it has been 
established, there’s interest in getting at least 
two more councils set up in the future. 

All of these programs are in the planning 
or early execution stage. It will take a year, 
perhaps longer, to see what they can do. 
But if they can break the cycle of poverty, 
make more people more productive, it won't 
be just a social victory. Winning even a few 
battles in the war on poverty can provide an 
economic shot in the arm, akin to getting a 
brand new industry. 


Gen. Robert E. Wood Warns Against Re- 
lease of Panama Canal Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, Gen. 
Robert E. Wood, who resides in the 12th 
Congressional District of Illinois, is one 
of the most honored Americans of our 
time. 

As a young Army engineer, he served 
for more than 10 years in the Canal 
Zone between March 1905 and May 1915 
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as chief quartermaster and director of 
the Panama Railroad Company in con- 
nection with the construction of the 
Panama Canal. General Wood knows 
something of the hardship, the sacrifice, 
and the individual effort, genius, and in- 
vestment of our Nation which led to the 
successful completion of the Panama 
Canal. 

It is common knowledge that others 
had failed before our Nation succeeded. 
It is also common knowledge that the en- 
tire world has benefited from the eco- 
nomic, defense, and political advantages 
which have flowed from this great engi- 
neering accomplishment. Certainly, 
General Wood knows a great deal about 
the Canal Zone and the formal treaty 
and relationships which have existed 
since the canal was first opened in 1915. 

As my colleague the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop!] as well as my 
colleague, the gentlewoman from Mis- 
souri [Mrs. Suttrvan] have declared in 
such articulate fashion, any decision to 
abandon our national control of the Pan- 
ama Canal should be resisted. My 
friend, General Wood, has written to me 
that he “Hopes the President will not do 
what was stated in the press.” 

He wrote further: 

It may be all right to make some minor 
concessions on payments, but we have been 
More than generous to Panama; and if we 
allow the Panamanians any share whatever 
in the operations and administration of the 
canal itself, it will be a disaster. 


Mr, Speaker, I call these observations 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives and to the 
President and others in the executive de- 
partment as knowledgeable statements 
emating from one who served our Nation 
in the Canal Zone during the long years 
when the Panama Canal was trans- 
formed from jungle, rock, and water into 
a gateway joining the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. I hope that the words and rec- 
ommendations of General Wood will be 
considered carefully and heeded faith- 
fully in any decisions affecting our na- 
tional interests and the interests of the 
free world with respect to future owner- 
ship, management, and control of the 
Canal Zone and the Panama Canal. 


“$$$ and Sense”—A Best Seller 


: 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22,1965 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I need 
hardly mention to my colleagues that 
despite the remarkable prosperity which 
our great Nation is enjoying, many 
families are having difficulty making 
both ends meet. For this reason, I would 
like to bring to your attention an out- 
standing book which Fleet Publishing 
Corp., has just released. It is Ella Gale's 
“$$$ and Sense, Your Complete Guide to 
Wise Buying,” with a preface by our 
good friend, Senator PHILIP A. Hart, of 
Michigan. 
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In my own congressional district, we 
have many large families, and it is not 
at all unusual to find homes with five 
or more children. And although condi- 
tions are improving because of the new 
taconite: plants, it is not easy to properly 
feed, house, clothe, and educate a large, 
or for that matter, a small family. This 
problem is not peculiar to my district. 
When the session ends, many of us will 
be going home to face similar conditions. 
It is for this reason that I heartily 
recommend Ella Gale’s “$$$ and Sense,” 
and would like to take a few minutes to 
describe it. 

This is a book on how to buy. wisely. 
It is not a book on budgeting. Ella Gale 
believes that strict budgeting is not only 
difficult in the home, it is the cause of 
much family friction. The difficulty of 
budgeting is something all of us in the 
Congress are well aware of—and—on a 
grand scale. So, as far as family budg- 
eting is concerned, Ella Gales says: 

You don't necessarily have to cut to the 
bone to get more out of your income. Nor 
must you set up a budget, a thing most 
families detest. But you do have to plan 
your spending and your saying, and you“ 
means everyone in the family, children in- 
cluded. Some of the worst money leaks are 
caused by children whose parents are too 
soft to admit. It's too expensive. 


She warns: 

Mismanaging the family paycheck can 
bring many problems. Often it means a 
needlessly lower standard of living. Always, 
it means doing without some of the things 
the family would like. 

“$$$ and Sense” is jampacked with 
basic information on consumer problems 
and how to solve them. Senator HART 
2 phrased it in his preface when he 
Said: 

The whole gambit of purchasing decisions 
is covered here—and covered well. Whether 
you absorb one or two new facts—or two 
hundred—I would rate this book as a sig- 
nificant contribution to consumer education. 


When Senator Hart speaks of the 
whole gambit of purchasing decisions, he 
is not exaggerating. For example, in her 
chapter “How To Save on Household 
Equipment,” Ella Gale not only tells how 
to get a good buy, but goes into this kind 
of detail: 


When it comes to demonstrators or floor 
models—stoves are a good buy, electric dish- 
washers aren't. 


In the chapter “Cut Your Clothing 
Costs,” she says that the best shoe buys, 
especially for children, are those with 
leather tops and synthetic soles. She 
disagrees with shoe people who think the 
most expensive shoes are a must for chil- 
dren. She thinks the middle-priced 
shoes are a better buy. Speaking of 
leather uppers, she admits “many syn- 
thetics wear longer and cost less than 
leather.” But she adds: 

I think it's better to have a leather shoe 
that's comfortable than a synthetic that re- 
verts to its original shape. 


She recommends clothes that actually 
grow with a child. This new develop- 
ment permits the mother to merely pull 
a thread and add inches to coats, trous- 
ers, dresses, and underwear for growing 
boys and girls. 
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Ella Gale tells “How to Stretch Your 
Food Dollars“ in a meaty chapter. She 
describes in detail how to comparison 
shop, find the stores with the best buys, 
and she urges consumers to arm them- 
selves against becoming impulse buyers. 
She warns: 

This kind of buying is a real strain on the 
income and must be avoided if you are in 
earnest about stretching your dollars. It is 
easy. Never go shopping unchaperoned. 
Take a shopping list with you and stick to 
it. 


“$$$ and Sense,” is bursting with in- 
formation on how to save money, or, to 
be more accurate, how to stretch your 
dollar. Her chapter “Buying on Credit” 
illustrates how you can save as much as 
$57.58 in interest charges when you make 
a $200 purchase on the installment plan. 
She also tells in simple, down-to-earth 
terms how to figure true interest rates. 

Since trading stamps have become a 
problem of concern to the Congress, her 
chapter on trading stamps is of particu- 
lar interest to us in the Congress. She 
says: 

I found it extremely difficult to compare 
an item at the trading store with the same 
thing at one or more discount stores. 


Checking the prices of a nationally ad- 
vertised electric iron, it sold for $17.88 
in a discount store, and for 634 books of 
stamps at the trading stamp redemp- 
tion center. Figuring the stamps are 
worth $3 per book, the iron cost approxi- 
mately $20.25 in trading stamps. She 
concludes with: 

I checked the large department store in 
town that claims it cuts prices to meet the 
discount store prices. It carried the same 
iron for only $13.98—a $4 saving over the 
discount store. Obviously, the best place to 
buy was the department store, not the trad- 
ing stamp center or the discount store. 


In the chapter “Your Dream Home,” 
Ella Gale has a 22-point check list for 
new home purchasers. For those who 
want to buy older homes, she not only 
warns of 23 hidden dangers, but lists 
costs and hazards of renovations and 
repairs. 

The book is full of tips—to save dollars. 
There is specific information on how to 
buy sheets, towels, blankets, bedspreads. 
How to select and save on furniture, car- 
pets, curtains, and mattresses. She 
carefully describes how to save money 
on electrical equipment and tells under 
what conditions it is better to use a self- 
service laundry than to purchase a wash- 
ing machine. The food and clothing 
chapters are loaded with information on 
how to buy every kind of canned, frozen, 
fresh, and packaged food, and every 
item of clothing for men, women, and 
children. She warns of deceptive ad- 
vertising, phoney markups, and phoney 
markdowns, and, a subject of interest to 
many of us in the Congress, deceptive 
packaging and labeling. 

According to Ella Gale, if a detergent 
costs, say, $2.15 for 9 pounds, 13 ounces, 
“it still is almost impossible for the aver- 
age housewife to determine the best buy 
unless she has a computer or a cost- 
weight table.” And so, she has included 
in the book a marvelous new cost-weight 
table, developed by Cornell University. 
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Readers of “$$$ and Sense” will be able 
to tell at a glance, the cost per pound of 
everything from toothpaste to dehy- 
drated potatoes. 

This is the first time a book has ap- 
peared under the authorship of Ella Gale. 
And, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to reveal that she is someone 
many of you know, for she has been a 
part of the Washington scene for many 
years. You know her as Ella G. Roller, 
and under this name she is known to 
many of my constituents, since as far 
back as 1948. 

I deem it a pleasure to have had the 
opportunity of bringing to your attention 
Ella Gale's “$$$ and Sense, Your Com- 
plete Guide to Wise Buying.” It is com- 
plete in its coverage, easy to read and 
often lively in its style. 


The Protest Marches on Vietnam Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, patri- 
otism is always in style. To honor your 
country, to believe in its heritage and 
hard-won freedom and liberty makes for 
good citizenship. It would be well for 
America’s youth to study more about our 
stalwart founders of this Nation. All 
of us could very well do that. Especially 
should this apply to the misdirected, the 
easy mark, the misfit type of humanity 
who oppose the Nation’s effort to snuff 
out Communist aggression in southeast 
Asia and elsewhere. 

The marches and demonstrations 
against our country’s Vietnam policies 
are shocking and despicable. These 
many demonstrations over a wide area 
do not just happen of their own accord. 
There is concerted organization and 
planning behind them. News media 
broadsided these protest marches since 
it was felt that they were newsworthy. 
The sensational is depicted, whereas 
when a person goes into the armed serv- 
ices and does his duty little is said re- 
garding his love of country and devo- 
tion to the job he is doing. 

The Nation is faced with two extrem- 
ist elements. Organized troublemakers 
have been known to join either one or 
both of the movements. 

I believe firmly in the right of assem- 
bly and petition. I favor free speech in 
the exercise of one’s expression of opin- 
ion. I also believe in obedience to the 
law. The destruction of draft cards, the 
flouting of local, State, and National laws 
should result in prosecution and suitable 
punishment. 

Our Nation has consistently urged ne- 
gotiations to stop the fighting in Viet- 
nam. If these gullible youths want to 
stop the fighting in Vietnam, they could 
very well change the wording of their 
placards and urge that Communist in- 
filtration and aggression be ended. 
There should be no doubt about who is 
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responsible for the prolonged fighting in 
Vietnam. 

While the press has publicized these 
most deplorable and shocking marches, 
the editorial columns of the papers 
throughout the land rebuke vociferously 
such demonstrations. Campaigns are 
underway by the National Jaycees, vet- 
erans organizations, and-college students 
on many campuses reverberating their 
support for the Nation's Vietnam policy. 
Rallies are being held on college cam- 
puses where previously demonstrations 
were carried on in the interest of our 
pulling out of Vietnam. America will 
not condone the practices being perpetu- 
ated by these radical elements, Offen- 
sive action to combat them are in order 
and being used effectively. 

The Eisenhower, Kennedy, and John- 
Son administrations have all fully sup- 
ported our Vietnam policies. The best 
course to pursue in bringing peace in 
southeast Asia is the continuation of of- 
fensive action on the part of the United 
States, South Vietnamese, and other 
allies who are fighting the Communist 
aggressors. Strength and firmness are 
the only assurances of bringing peace. 

The Arkansas Gazette of October 19 
carried a forceful and timely editorial 
entitled The Protest Marches on Viet- 
nam Policy.” I hope my colleagues will 
read this excellent article. It follows: 
THE PROTEST MARCHES ON VIETNAM Pore 

What is most striking about the weekend 
protests against U.S. policy in Vietnam is 
that those who were shouting and moraliz- 
ing in the streets have neither defined ade- 
quately what they don't like about American 
involvement nor offered any alternatives to 
fighting the Vietcong other than the impli- 
cation that we should effect a humiliating 
withdrawal. Exercise of such an alternative 
would amount to handing southeast Asia to 
the Communists, something the United 
States can never do and expect to retain its 
own and the free world's peace and security. 

The Vietnam fighting is not, of course, a 
war following a declared act of Congress, 
although congressional backing of the Presi- 
dent has been close to it. U.S. action there 
is a military reinforcement of a political 
policy and in that posture any legal and 
peaceful demonstrations—as silly or repug- 
nant as they may be—against the policy, 
consistent with the democracy for which our 
men are fighting in Vietnam, must be ac- 
cepted by the rest of us. And it must be 
recognized that our engagement in Vietnam 
raises valid questions of national policy that 
should be heard and considered even if, in 
the end, there are still no practicable alter- 
natives. 

It was preposterous, on the other hand, for 
a group at Madison, Wis., to attempt a citi- 
zens arrest of an Alr Force base command- 
ant; or for a document to be distributed at 
Berkeley, Calif., saying that draft eligible 
youths might fake homosexuality, or arrive 


-at selective service examinations drunk or 


“high” on narcotics or try to bribe doctors 
for certificates of disability. This kind of 
draft-dodging is not only contemptible but 
also might be interpreted as criminal fraud 
to beat the draft laws. When protests take 
the form of the Madison and Berkeley ac- 
tions they won't be condoned and cannot be 
justified, 

In sum, and apart from the possible Com- 
munist involvement cited by the Justice De- 
partment, the marches refiect the thinking 
of only the tiniest minority of the American 
people. The militant assertion of the anti- 
involvement viewpoint benefits only those 
who wish to prolong the fighting. Commu- 
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nist nations in ‘the past have misread devel- 
opments in the West and indications from 
their press and radio reports are that they are 
misinterpreting the protest marches here as 
an expression of widespread feeling among 
the American people that the United States 
should withdraw its forces from Vietnam. 

A central point argued by most of the 
protest. groups has been that the United 
States should negotiate a settlement in Viet- 
nam, Such an argument ignores the fact 
that our Government has made extensive 
efforts since early in the year to get the 
Communists to the conference table but has 
been rebuffed at every turn. 

It is always necessary to reemphasize the 
validity of protest, within the right of peace- 
able assembly, but this does not alter the 
melancholy reality that the demonstrations, 
as misinterpreted in Hano! and Peiping, make 
the objective of a negotiated peace all the 
more difficult to achieve. 


Oceanography: A New Industry for Mari- 
time Exploration and Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALTON LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 15, Dr. Edward Wenk, Jr., Chief, Sci- 
ence Policy Research Division, Legisla- 
tive Reference Service, Library of Con- 
gress, presented a splendid address be- 
fore the American Merchant Marine 
Conference of the Propeller Club of the 
United States in Galveston, Tex. Dr. 
Wenk, with an impressive background in 
engineering and oceanography, and 
former assistant to the President's Sci- 
ence Adviser and Director of the Office 
of Science and Technology in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, is one of 
the most highly qualified people I know 
to discuss matters relating to scientific 
activities under Government aegis, par- 
ticularly in the fields of oceanography 
and ocean engineering. 

In these times when there seems to 
be so much agitation, even in high Gov- 
ernment circles, for an auction sale of 
our national maritime birthright for a 
mess of potage, it is refreshing to hear 
and read the words of Dr. Wenk as he 
places a new perspective on our role in 
the oceanographic environment. 

His carefully thought out and eloquent 
review of the significance of our partici- 
pation in all activities and studies relat- 
ing to the oceans should be required 
reading for every Member of this body. 
Not limited simply to the purely scien- 
tific approach, Dr. Wenk points the way 
in which a broadening in the scope of the 
“maritime industry's strategic plan- 
ning—t» engage in engineering funda- 
mental to both ocean sciences and re- 
source development—might be as re- 
warding financially and technologically 
to revitalization of the U.S. merchant 
marine as it is necessary for a vigorous 
ocean science to mature to a productive 
ocean technology.” 
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Mr. Speaker, I include at this point 
in the Recorp the full text of Dr. Wenk's 
outstanding address: 

A New INDUSTRY ron MARITIME EXPLORATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


(By Edward Wenk, Jr., Chief, Science Policy 
Research Division, Library of Congress) 
INTRODUCTION 

Few logbooks of early seafarers have ever 
been found if, in fact, they ever existed. 
And the travels of Leif Eriksen, Marco Polo 
to China, of Christopher Columbus and 
Magellan are remembered as much from 
myth as from recorded history. But to the 
extent that resords were kept, they were 
commercial in content as well as motivation. 
These seafaring explorers were not simply 
excited by the lure of discovery; in most in- 
stances, they were extending empires. 
Spurred by nationalistic desires for terri- 
torial expansion or the promise of virgin re- 
sources, they were charting new trade routes, 
seeking new colonial markets and other 
sources of wealth. 

Whatever fame history now accords these 
swashbuckling adventurers should be under- 
stood in terms of the practical purposes of 
their exploration. It was not until the 19th 
century that the oceans were explored for 
reasons of science. 

To be sure, observations of winds and cur- 
rents, waves and tides had been collected 
since man first set sail But when such 
scientific data began to be recorded system- 
atically, they were intended to aid naviga- 
tion, improve safety and reliability of ship- 
ping. 

The United States was a world leader in 
oceanography in the early 19th century. 
Benjamin Franklin's discovery of the Gulf 
Stream and Matthew Fontaine Maury’s 
charts helped our clipper ships outsail all 
competition, and win world trade long before 
our Nation became a world power. 

Oceanography and our maritime industry 
have thus longstanding ties. But oceanog- 
raphy has changed; so has our merchant 
marine and shipbuilding industry, When 
sail was replaced by steam, the incentive for 
oceanographic observation persisted only 
with academicians, and its development 
waned. In these evolutions, the two fields 
have split apart. 

In responding to your chairman’s invita- 
tion to speak, I want to discuss how this ex- 
citing fleld of oceanography contributes to 
the fortunes and goals of this Nation. In 
deveolping this assignment, I hope both to 
abstract some of the poetic attractions of 
marine sciences, and to relate these activities 
to the hard realities of maintaining this 
Nation’s stature on the seas. Based on a 
concept of a new industry for maritime ex- 
exploration and development, I want to pose 
a question as to whether the shipping indus- 
try and ocean technology would mutually 
benefit from restoring an old and valued re- 
lationship, 

OCEANOGRAPHY DEFINED 


Oceanography is almost a household word 
today. Every layman understands that this 
field deals with the physical currents and 
waves of the ocean, the many chemicals dis- 
solved in or deposited to form the geology of 
the bottom; the infinite variety of flora and 
fauna that feed many of the world’s peoples, 
please sportsmen and gourmets. Our imagi- 
nation is fired by discoveries of fossil fish, 
of evidence of the drift of continents so that 
we understand better why the scientists have 
turned to the sea to find answers to age-old 
questions about the origin of the earth and 
of life on the planet itself. The sea, in fact, 
is a laboratory where research in physics, 
biology, chemistry, and geology can be con- 
ducted by observations of waves and atmo- 
sphere, by cores of bottom sediments, by the 
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capture of plankton and fish whose behavior, 
population, growth, and migration can be 
studied only in relation to the environment 
in which they live. 


KNOWLEDGE FOR PRACTICAL BENEFIT 


Some oceanic exploration is geographic to 
answer questions of what“ and “where”, 
some is scientific to answer questions of 
“why” and how.“ But all of these observa- 
tions have great meaning to us as citizens 
because they potentially answer practical 
questions, Because they cover 70 percent of 
the earth's surface, it is easy to see why the 
oceans, energized by the sun in a giant heat 
machine, become elements producing weath- 
er and climate and a major source of rain- 
fall on the continents. 

These same air-sea interaction data are 
also important when routing ships to avoid 
rough voyages, assure ontime arrivals, and 
lower transportation costs. 

Commercial fishermen bring home a world- 
wide catch of 60 million tons, yet of 20,000 
known species of fish, only a few are sought 
as food. To restore and expand fisheries and 
thus to meet hunger of so many of the 
world's peoples, it becomes vital to determine 
how the annual catch could be expanded 
without threatening fishery stocks, and to 
identify environmental factors which in- 
fluence the distribution and abundance of 
fish. 

The United States has a coastlin3 13,000 
miles long, exceeded only by that of Canada, 
although much of Canada’s coastline is in 
the icebound Arctic, This seashore is 
clearly valuable property, yet despite its 
length, it is a limited resource that is al- 
ready reflecting pressures of a growing urban 
population. Our citizens annually spend 
over one-half billion dollars for salt-water 
fishing, but we continue to regard the sea as 
an infinite pit for the disposal of garbage. 
Other confliets are growing in multiple sea- 
shore use as between sport and commercial 
fishing, sewage disposal, extracting shellfish 
from estuaries, surfing, swimming, or simply 
enjoying a seashore wilderness. All of these 
activities require more facts as a base for 
legal regulation and wise resource use. 

Off the gulf and Pacific coasts, drilling 
rigs signal the presence of natural gas and 
oll. The vast sums and energies in offshore 
development are well known to the members 
of the petroleum community but are seldom 

recognized by others. While we have ex- 
tracted 1.3 billion barrels of crude oll and 
3,700 billion cubic feet of gas offshore, we 
have scarcely tapped these resources. As our 
consumption of fossil fuels increases, geo- 
physical explorations must be pushed into 
ever deeper water. Some believe that by the 
year 2,000, 35 percent of the world’s oil will 
come from undersea deposits. 

To these few examples, we can add nu- 
merous other objectives of practical interest 
requiring knowledge of the sea—to improve 
accuracy of weather forecasting and warning 
of violent storms—to identify ocean mineral 
deposits of sands and unlimited quantities 
of nodules rich in manganese or nickel, ut - 
tered widely on the ocean bottom, and to de- 
velop methods for recovery—to diminish 
hazards of pollution from atomic, industrial 
or domestic waste—to facilitate discovery of 
new medical and pharmacological weapons 
in the war against disease—to protect 
beaches from erosion, drilling rigs from wave 


damage. 

In reviewing this list of practical benefits 
gained from research, we must not forget 
that whereas the sea is a road to cultural ex- 
change and international trade, and con- 
tains a host of untold resources, it has been 
and still is a critical strategic component of 
national defense. Maintaining this Na- 
ton's security and safeguarding commerce 
from disruption in a national emergency is 
a priority national interest. ‘This paper, 
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however, will concentrate on anticipated 
peaceful uses of the sea for man's benefits. 


A GLIMPSE AHEAD 


How about the future? 

A Jules Verne approach might picture the 
Hudson River humming with GEM commuter 
buses; the smooth Texas shoreline converted 
to an undulating series of habitable marinas. 
Although I have not seen this proposed, por- 
tions of the suggested super-speed transit 
system from Boston to Washington might be 
contained in tubes more easily laid along 
the coast, in the Chesapeake Bay and Long 
Island Sound than drilled through solid rock. 

In estuaries, we might find the artificial 
culture of clams and lobsters and beds of 
oysters protected from starfish predators. 
Heavily used bathing beaches no longer 
would be threatened by pollution from sew- 
age outfalls because the effluent had been 
treated for reuse by coastal industries at 
low cost. 

Further at sea, a gridwork of automatic 
buoys might sense wind and wave informa- 
tion, and when interrogated by communica- 
tion satellites feed data into a global metero- 
logical network that far more reliably pro- 
vides warning of hurricanes and typhoons. 
And also at sea we find large manned buoys 
holding station above submarine operations 
with small vehicles serving as elevators for 
men who, learning from SeaLab II exercises 
in 1965, for example, have been found able 
to live and work over long periods of time 
in hundreds of feet of water. Here and there 
also one might find massive platforms that 
pinpoint ocean mining operations thousands 
of feet beneath in a continuous system of 
mining and extraction, fed by submerged 
nuclear powerplants whose very efficiency 
may be improved by their location under 
pressure of deep water. In the Great Lakes, 
we note nuclear powered icebreakers, active 
also in Arctic and Antarctic to make these 
areas yield further to man's settlement in a 
hostile environment. And, of course, we see 
heightened world trade with cargo ships in 
a world of developing nations, with many 
more passenger vessels reflecting increased 
leisure made possible in those nations mak- 
ing use of industrial automation. 

Whether this be an accurate sketch of the 
future or only a dream is more a question of 
“when” this becomes a reality rather than 
“whether” it comes true. The future always 
overtakes us faster than we expect, and the 
benefits have usually gone to those who 
looked ahead. Just such planning equips 
the foresighted to exploit the unexpected. 

An excellent beginning of our study of the 
seas has been made. Thanks to a 10-year 
plan published by the National Academy of 
Sciences in 1958, interest by the Congress 
immediately thereafter, and accelerated 
funding by President Kennedy in 1961, the 
foundation of oceanic sciences necessary to 
realize some of the benefits just outlined 
has been strengthened, Research expendi- 
tures have grown from about $25 million an- 
nually to over $140 million, half of which 
are Navy funds. New research ships and 


shore facilities have been constructed; the 


limited base of trained manpower has 
doubled, and for several years, the field bene- 
fited from support at the White House level. 

It turns out that the very availability of 
new technologies has been a major spur to 
oceanographic research: new tools, tech- 
niques, instruments, deep diving submarines, 
etc. The opportunity to collect, store and re- 
trieve vast quantities of data simultaneous- 
ly, and to make intelligent sense out of oth- 
erwise subtle relationships was impossible 
before the days of the computer. Radio com- 
munication now makes possible the collec- 
tion of data from many points simulta- 
neously so that a synoptic or snapshot view 
of one large sector of the ocean may be taken 
to study currents, the exchange of heat be- 
tween ocean and atmosphere, etc. Meteoro- 
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logical satellites have made possible photog- 
raphy of phenomena that may one day per- 
mit a new automatic ice patrol that is com- 
pletely unmanned. Ocean engineering to 
ald the scientists in their quest is itself a 
new industry. 

The total capability for scientific explora- 
tion has been readied. But in fact, have we 
an oceanographic enterprise that recalls the 
purposes of Columbus, Franklin, Maury, or 
has it advanced only to meet the needs and 
opportunities of science? 


BARRIERS TO PROGRESS 


Problems characteristic of any growing en- 
terprise have appeared, but the most start- 
ling bas been a leveling off in Federal fund- 
ing just as the field seemed ready to mature. 
Funding during the past 3 years has been 
so limited that it hardly permits activation 
of new ships. With science having justifi- 
ably received a great fraction of the support 
during early growth years, it now makes a 
claim for priority support in whatever in- 
creases appear. With the current plateau 
in policy level support, very little funding 
seems destined for civilian engineering—for 
the steps necessary to transfer scientific dis- 
covery to practical application. As a conse- 
quence geographical exploration and resource 
development continue at current low levels. 

Is any greater support justified? This de- 
pends upon assessment by policymakers, the 
public and special interests as to the poten- 
tial of such projects to contribute to na- 
tional goals. The case for military defense 
is clear, and we continue to develop our 
scientific-military interests in the oceans 
as insurance against the Soviet submarine 
fleet, although many feel even this is re- 
tarded. But in the nondefense sector, we 
have made no national decision, and during 
the last 2 years, this sector has actually 
declined, despite the cold war geopolitical 
and economic implications of Soviet and 
Communist bloc nations to increase their 
control over the seas by intensified use and 
occupation; despite the prospects of devel- 
oping fishing and mineral resources, of im- 
proving weather forecasts, protecting life 
and coastal property and enhancing recrea- 
tional resources. The rate of investment In 
applied research and development has lost 
momentum—tif, in fact, it ever had much— 
because here, the potential users of such 
knowledge have not made a case for 
strengthening this base of civilian ocean 
engineering. And the executive branch lacks 
any overt policy to take initiative. 

The 89th Congress has been distressed by 
the gap in our maritime resource activities. 
Over 25 different bills have been introduced, 
offering 5 varieties of stimulation to this 
fileld—approaches that range from a statu- 
tory, self-liquidating commission to study 
the problem and make recommendations for 
Presidential action to the other extreme of 
establishing a new superagency. 

All proposals agree on a statement of con- 
gressional purpose and policy that this Na- 
tion develop vigorous marine sciences and 
technology, Commentaries, however, differ 
as to the causes and alternative remedies. 
These have been mentioned: 

(a) Inadequate Federal leadership and ad- 
vocacy of marine sciences policy; 

(b) Inadequate policy coordination be- 
tween 20 Federal agencies engaged in ocean- 
ographic research; 

(e) Inadequate incentives for private in- 
vestment, and cooperation between Federal 
Government, the States, industry, and uni- 
versities; 

(d) Federal programs that are science- 
rather than technology-oriented and that 
subordinate private and public benefits; 

(e) Inadequate Federal staffing. 

Whatever the problem, the fragmentation 
of these objectives has been symbolized by 
a striking lack of industrial interest in a 
remedy. 
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FRAGMENTATION: THE NEED FOR A UNIFYING 
CONCEPT 

It must be clear that many scientific dis- 
ciplines are involved—physics, chemistry, bi- 
ology, and geology. Many different tech- 
nologies are involved, as are many institu- 
tional groups—universities, business, and 
commerce. Twenty different branches of 
Government have statutory responsibilities 
in one sector or another of oceanography. 
With such numerous and diverse interests, 
it is no small wonder that oceanographic re- 
search is debilitated by competition amongst 
goals, amongst resources, amongst organiza- 
tions in a field too small to benefit from the 
stimulation of competition. 

About 1 year ago, I proposed that we should 
think of our separate activities in the ocean 
as related to a coherent program of explora- 
tion and development. This way, we could 
provide the strengths of unity in our policies 
and programs to correct ignorance about the 
oceans and exploit resources of the sea for 
man's benefit. Without such a concept and 
its adoption as a public purpose, the recent 
acquisition of sovereignty over 300,000 
square miles of ocean bed through an Inter- 
national Convention on the Continental 
Shelf ratified in 1964 will become academic. 

But necessary as a unifying concept may 
be, it is not sufficient. Interestingly enough, 
there have been no common incentives that 
would attract this variety of-interests to 
examine implications of the ocean as one 
body or to move in concert to advance a na- 
tional program in this area. Much, if not 
most, of the momentum has come from in- 
trests by the Navy and the vehicle of this 
interest has been the scientific rather than 
the industrial community. 

The maritime industry represented by 
shipbuilders and ship operators has skimmed 
what little information it has needed from 
the oceans but has not conspicuously advo- 
cated more intensified research or develop- 
ment. 

The immediate problems of this industry 
must be its first concern, but in viewing its 
problems an industry inevitable links its des- 
tiny to certain communities of interest. 
This industry, for example, may consider it- 
self only a maritime activity In a limited 
sense or it may consider itself a significant 
element of a transportation network. But 
it could also consider itself the linkage be- 
tween all of the technological activities in 
the sea. 


THE NEED FOR A MARITIME EXPLORATION 
INDUSTRY 

To achieve goals in ocean development, or 
any other technically based activity, requires 
a mixture of scientific knowledge, engineer- 
ing know-how, capital, manpower, and entre- 
preneurship. Then when this mixture is 
mobilized at explosive proportions, we need a 
spark to ignite it. We have reason to con- 
sider the threat of Soviet expansionist alms 
in their trade offensive, and how they are 
combining oceanographic research and fish- 
erles interests In a common goal. Yet, this 
Nation that launched a Lewis and Clark 
Expedition in the spirit of geographic ex- 
ploration, followed by land grants to acceler- 
ate development—mixed with a tradition of 
seapower—now seems lacking in determina- 
tion to maintain a position on the seas. The 
spark seems inadequate, notwithstanding in- 
tense congressional interest, both in the 
executive branch and in private industry. 
Only the scientific community, and then only 
limited segments, consistently advocate fur- 
ther U.S. growth in ocean sciences. 

To be sure, when economic incentives for 
exploration are ripe, American entrepreneur- 
ship has shown no lack of incentive. But 
when economic benefits are marginal or long 
deferred, and important goals in the national 
interest remain, only the Federal Govern- 
ment can assume leadership. Since, how- 
ever, any development of resources following 
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exploration will more likely be private than 
public, in the spirit of offshore oll and gas 
resources, it may well be necessary to con- 
sider new types of institutional partnerships 
between Government and industry to share 
in risks and benefits neither could or should 
assume alone. 

We have noted earlier that engineering 
for science is a new industry, attracting the 
aerospace firms to new markets, Modest co- 
operative agreements are developing, as for 
example of the U.S. Bureau of Mines, Lockeed 
Missiles & Space, and International Mining 
& Chemicals Corp. 

But with unprecedented challenge to the 
Nation to meet these opportunities to ex- 
plore and exploit the sea, to bring together 
effective combinations of leadership, men, 
facilities and capital takes more than sorties 
by individual firms. 

A common industrial base for our Marine 
affairs is necesary to overcome present frag- 
mentation. But where in industry can this 
leadership come from? What are the altern- 
atives? The fishing interests? The mining 
interests? The shoreside real estate inter- 
ests? Or is there here another dimension of 
potential by the shipping-shipbullding in- 
dustry? 

A NEW ROLE FOR THE SHIPPING INDUSTRY 


At this point, consider the needs of the 
shipbuilding, ship operating industries. 
There seems to be general agreement that 
more research and development are needed 
to make this industry more competitive both 
as to construction and operating costs. 
There is debate as to what R. & D. to under- 
take first, but even amongst those adversar- 
les, there is agreement that the total now in- 
vested looks small, especially in relation to 
other objectives for the Government's $16 
billion R. & D. expenditures, To be sure, 
many if not most of the improvements in 
merchant ships have been borrowed from the 
Navy—but whether this is enough or appro- 
priate can be questioned. Navy objectives 
tor performance in warfare seldom match 
commercial requirements for economy. 

We have seen how the high technology of 
military aircraft contributed to advances in 
civilian aviation, yet today we cannot design 
a civilian supersonic transport without per- 
haps a billion dollars more in R. & D. In 
any event, progress seems to depend more 
and more on availability of what could be 
called high technology. That high technol- 
ogy of materials, electronics, computers, hy- 
dromechanics and structures for ocean en- 
gineering for applications cited earlier, might 
well prove the most closely relevant to po- 
tential advances in ship design, fabrication 
and automated operation. 

What are this industry's special assets? 

There are many problems common to these 
enterprises that could well link them to- 
gether. There is no substitute for exper- 
jence at sea in understanding the forces of 
wave action, whether on ships, offshore 
drilling platforms, research buoys or beaches. 
The art of salvage, of harbor construction, 
cannot be accurately described in a text- 
book and questions of realiability of instru- 
ments, of effects of corrosion, and the be- 
havior of men in a maritime environment 
all combine to make attractive the transfer 
of experience from one special area of mari- 
time activity to another. 

This combination of needs and asseta 
assumes meaning only if the industry itself 
can justify an economic benefit by enlarging 
its scope of interest. In the short run, we 
can see markets for deep-diving submarines 
Such as Shell development uses to tend off- 
shore valves; for drilling rigs here and over- 
Seas; new types of fishing vessels. This 
new market is not the panacea for distress 
in shipbuilding. But industry must take a 
Strategic rather than tactical approach to 
its problems—not an easy matter when it 
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is in such a state of ferment: Yet there is 
a fundamental truth about the world in 
which we live today. We know from fossil 
records that highly specialized animals fail 
to survive under the influence of changed 
environments; we should record the same 
fate of races and nations; perhaps also in 
today’s fast-changing society, the fate of 
industries. It would seem that Darwinian 
survival requires living and coping with com- 
plexity and the mechanism for survival is 
itself versatility. 

DIVERSIFICATION IN THE MARITIME INDUSTRIES 

This industry has, up until now, been 
largely one-dimensional—relating only to 
its inner structure. In recent years, it has 
begun to be recognized as two-dimensional, 
relating to a global transportation system 
to which each mode—air, sea, rail and 
truck—contributes. 

What is suggested here is that the mari- 
time industry represented by shipbuilders, 
shipowners, and financiers, and pier facility 
operators, have a third dimension—relating 
to the environment of the sea itself. Of 
alternatives listed earlier, this grouping may 
well be the most logical to utilize its know- 
how and extend its technical capabilities to 
provide the technological base for whatever 
industries of the future grow from the 
oceanography of today, Simultaneously this 
industry could draw upon that new capabil- 
ity in engineering sciences, electronics, pro- 
pulsion, materials to serve its own primary 
interests in shipping. Only a small amount 
of yeast is needed to make a successful 
bread. 

These activities are not foreign to the 
maritime industry. Offshore platforms are 
being designed by naval architects and built 
in shipyards. Yet, we realize how limited 
is engineering in this area of activity in the 
need for more data to locate and perhaps 
retrieve a Thresher, to permit Mohole and 
other programs to be carried out success- 
fully. 

Another example of accomplishment is 
employment of our merchant fleet as re- 
search ships of opportunity. Project Nep- 
tune, sponsored by the Office of Naval Re- 
search, with strong encouragement by the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, provided a portable laboratory 
which, placed on the American Mail Lines’ 
the SS Java Mail, collected extensive ocean- 
ographic data as this merchant ship con- 
tinued on its scheduled voyage. American 
Export Lines, Isbrandtsen, and Moore Me- 
Cormack are following suit. 

This Nation’s oceanographic fleet itself is 
providing new opportunities for experiments 
in naval architecture to provide ships more 
stable in rough seas, able to hold station and 
collect acoustical data with minimum inter- 
ference from self noise. 

The Navy’s geophysical survey of the world 
oceans has been, for the first time, partially 
entrusted to private enterprise through two 
prime contractors—Alpine Geophysical As- 
sociates, Inc., and Texas Instruments, Inc. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

All of the 25 bills now pending before the 
Congress provide a vehicle for accelerating 
development of marine resources. None, in- 
cidentally, were introduced by the adminis- 
tration. 8. 944, introduced originally by 
Senator Warren G. Macnuson, and H.R. 2218, 
introduced by Congressman ALTON LENNON, 
set forth a firm statement of policy to sup- 
port the exploration and development 
through existing agencies. Both versions, 
incidentally, provide for a study commission 
that could appropriately include representa- 
tion from the shipbuilding-shipping indus- 
try. S. 944 has passed both Houses, but in 
considerably different forms, and so far no 
conference has been called to resolve these 
differences. 
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S. 1091, introduced by Senator E. L. Banr- 
LETT, but not examined in the Ist session, 
provides for a program of marine exploration 
and development of resources of the Conti- 
nental Shelf through a new agency that 
would include a working fund to aid cooper- 
ation with private industry to develop an 
engineering capability. 

Some of these bilis include provision for 
training. Congressman GEORGE P. MOLER 
has proposed informally that the scope of 
the Coast Guard Academy be extended to 
include courses in oceanography. Schools 
of Naval Architecture are establishing cur- 
ricula in ocean systems engineering. A con- 
sortium, the Gulf Universities Research Corp., 
has been formed for the purpose of coop- 
erative advancement of academic science 
and engineering. 

The State of California has formed a new 
advisory commission on use of the ocean 
and is developing a coordinated plan that in- 
cludes private participation as a basis for 
action, 

A new Marine Technological Society held 
its first annual meeting in Washington, D.C., 
in June 1965, with 175 papers, and attended 
by over 2,100 persons. 

Study groups have been established by 
the President's Science Advisory Committee, 
th: National Academy of Sciences, National 
Academy of Engineering, National Security 
Industrial Association and the U.S, Chamber 
of Commerce. 

SUMMARY 

To summarize, the unrealized potential of 
the sea to contribute to our national in- 
terest has become widely understood: in 
terms of sea-based deterrents and protection 
of shipping for national defense; and also 
in terms of minerals and fossil fuels to sup- 
plement continental reserves; fish protein for 
undernourished peoples; for expanded sea- 
shore recreation; the use of oceanic data to 
improve weather prediction: and exploita- 
tion of the ocean as a laboratory for scien- 
tific research concerning the world around 
us. But progress in developing and main- 
taining world leadership has recently slowed. 

Further advancement may adop- 
tion of some unifying concept such as that of 
considering the combination of different ac- 
tivities all part of a maritime exploration and 
resource development enterprise. N 

The U.S. Congress also believes that the 
field requires more explicit Federal leader- 
ship, improved coordination and policy plan- 
ning—with a new partnership between Gov- 
ernment and industry; they assert public 
support is needed such as has been accorded 
Space exploration and historically was af- 
forded the Lewis and Clark expedition. 

To realize these potential benefits, how- 
ever, requires stimulation of ocean engineer- 
ing and technologies, to convert scientific or 
geographic data to practical use. And for 
this to succeed, a new base of a maritime in- 
dustry is needed. Among various contend- 
ers, the fishing interests have been the old- 
est exploiters of the sea's resources; the oil 
and gas interests the most successful. The 
aerospace industries provide the high tech- 
nological skills needed to meet problems 
of the future, but alone they lack any dur- 
able industrial base, more concerned with 
means than with ends. 

Shipbuilding and operating industries long 
had close ties to oceanography—but these 
have weakened. 

The question raised here is whether a 
broadening in scope of this maritime in- 
dustry’s strategic planning—to engage in 
engineering fundamental to both ocean sci- 
ons and resource development—might be 

as rewarding financially and ologically 
to revitalization of the U.S. t ma- 
rine as it is necessary for a vigorous ocean 
science to mature to a productive ocean 
technology. 
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A Better Understanding of Conditions 
in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Lu- 
cian C. Warren, Washington correspond- 
ent for the Buffalo Courier-Express, 
Buffalo, N.Y., recently returned from a 
3-week visit in Germany. His report on 
conditions there has been written in sev- 
eral parts. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including below part VIII in the con- 
tinuation of Mr. Warren's report: 

Vistr To GERMANY: “Der ALTE” MADE BONN 
Carrrau Crry—VIII 
(By Lucian C. Warren) 

Bonn, Genmany—The capital of West 
Germany offers the American visitor a not- 
so-simple lesson in A B O's. 

“A" is for Adenauer, the former chancellor, 
whose strong will resulted in the location of 
the capital in Adenauer's home area after 
Berlin became politically unhospitable be- 
cause of the Communist surroundings. 

Beethovenfest: B! is for Beethoven, who 
Was born here and for whom the Bonn bur- 
ghers are having a Beethovenfest“ (Bee- 
thoven festival) in honor of their native 
genus. 

“C” for the Christian Democratic Party 
(CDU), the victorious party of Adenauer 
and Chancellor Ludwig Erhard. As a result 
of the German election, the CDU will be- 
come more strongly intrenched than ever. 

No big business: Bonn's population is 
under 150,000, and it has no big commercial 
enterprises. The Rhine River does wind its 
picturesque way past Bonn and on the other 
side of the river is Snow-White-and-the- 
Seven-Dwarfs country where mountains rise 
steeply from the river banks. 

Bonn would not have been West Germany's 
capital if it were not for the stubbornness 
of “Der Alte“ (the old one), as Adenauer is 
called. What Der Alte wanted, in this case 
& capital city within commuting distance of 
his home on the east bank of the river, Der 
Alte got. And there will be no shift back to 
Berlin until the reunification matter is 
settled in the admittedly distant future. 


Double homage: This visitor paid obeisance 
twice to Ludwig Van Beethoven. Once was 
at his birthplace at 515 Bonngasse Strasse, 
where a simple bust of Beethoven and a 
wreath are all that mark the small, bare attic 
room in which one of the greatest of musical 
geniuses was born. Beethoven buffs spend 
many hours at 515 Bonngasse, for it has be- 
come a museum where his life—although 
he lived here only during boyhood—is fully 
depicted in documents and former posses- 
sions. 

Our second homage was at the beautiful 
Theater Der Stadt Bonn where a 
rendition of Beethoven's only opera, Fidelio, 
was performed. 

The transition from the world of Bee- 
thoven to that of contemporary German poli- 
tics is not a difficult one. On election night 
one of the two national German networks 
staged an “election party“ in Beethoven 
Halle, named for the composer and converted 
that evening into a headquarters for mixing 
stage entertainment with election results— 
a program that was carried via Comsat in 
America. 

Attends party: We attended that party, 
one event in a day of watching modern West 
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German democracy at work. We saw the 
Germans casting ballots in the various dis- 
tricts. That evening, in addition to the 
television party, we took in the headquarters 
of the West German National Legislature, 
where election results were updated. 

There are similarities and differences in 
the American and German system. The gen- 
eral idea is the same, but one striking dif- 
Terence is that the German aptitude for 
things mechanical has not yet carried over 
into installing voting machines, except in 
rare instances. Counting of ballots is a slow 
process and first results began to trickle 
in at 8:30 in the evening, 2½ hours after the 
polls closed. 

Opinion polls: A similarity between the 
systems is the use of public opinion polls, 
but oddly the results of the two most impor- 
tant and comprehensive polls, taken about a 
week before election, were not released until 
after the polls were closed. One of these 
predicted the final result accurately and the 
other was considerably off. 

Six weeks earlier, both these polling groups 
had announced results that showed the two 
major parties were neck and neck with pop- 
ular support of about 45 percent each, the 
balance going to minor parties. 

Grumblings: Despite the so-called advan- 
tage of holding up publication of the late 
polls so that the “band wagon vote" would 
not be influenced, there are some postelec- 
tion grumblings here that the earlier polis 
were rigged to spur party workers and that 
it would have been better to publish all the 
polls as the results were known. 

About 86 percent of those eligible to vote 
did, a higher percentage than in many places 
in America, even during a presidential elec- 
tion. Some of the fallout was among young 
people and there were discouraging preelec- 
tion reports in the newspapers that the 
young people weren't taking much of an 
interest in the election. 

Hard to tell: It is obvious that while 
the German elections show many manifesta- 
tions of the democratic process we know 
in America, it is still too early to tell whether 
the Germans have finally realized a stable, 
free democratic society. 

Prom what we saw, we would judge the 
preliminary indications are good that the 
nation which produced a Beethoyen may 
eventually know the touch of constructive 
political genius as well. 


Reelfoot Lake 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the honor and privilege of representing 
the Eighth Congressional District of 
Tennessee. 

We certainly have in my home county 
of Obion, and the adjoining county of 
Lake, one of the finest lakes in this great 
Nation of ours, namely Reelfoot Lake. 

There was an excellent article by Wil- 
liam Thomas and excellent pictures by 
Charles Nicholas, both of the Commer- 
cial Appeal, an outstanding newspaper 
of this Nation, in its Mid-South maga- 
zine section on October 17. 

This article is so well written I thought 
it should be brought to the attention of 
the Congress. 

The article follows: 
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REELFooT: NATURE'S CUPBOARD SUPPLIES 
SPORT, WAY OF LIFE 
(By Wiliam Thomas) 

When the teal set their wings and swoop 
in over the cypress trees, you know fall has 
come to the wild, almost legendary land of 
Reelfoot Lake. 

On such a day, 77-year-old Verdery Powell 
loaded his winter coal into a canoe and 
pushed off across an evil-looking bayou where 
he lives—on the far bank of civilization. 

They call it the Bayou du Chien (Bayou of 
the Dog). 

The air was still warm and summery. But 
Mr. Powell Knew by the blue-wing teal that 
the first chill would soon roll across this 
primitive wonderland in northwest Tennes- 
see. 
Most of the tourist “sports” had left, and 
up and down the 1414-mile-long lake there 
was little for the year-round inhabitants to 
do but get ready for the winter. 

“The winters are always the toughest,” 
said Charles Carter, a guide and commercial 
fisherman who sat on his porch, weaving a 
net, 

But, sald another, “When you see this 
place as we see it, you begin to understand 
why these folks are willing to ride it out 
here rather than go to the city, where they 
likely could make more money.” 

Some Reelfooters, like Verdery Powell, even 
make the break for awhile. “Went all the 
way to Macon, Ga.” Mr. Powell said, but 
that was a long time ago. I guess I'd better 
like it * * * I been here since 1911.“ 

As Mr. Powell gathered his coal, the pro- 
fessional. guides were putting away their 
light tackle and dragging out the commercial 
nets. The hunters were cutting grass for 
duck blinds. The trappers were checking 
their traps, 

It is a way of life in this enchanted lake 
country, born 153 years ago out of the heay- 
ings of the biggest earthquake ever recorded 
in North America, 

It has taken nature a century and a half 
to make up for that one wild fling in which 
she buckled this entire area and wrought 
the miracle of Reelfoot Lake. 

But today, nature has more than squared 
things. 

Although it lies only about 110 miles north 
of Memphis, Reelfoot Lake is one of the 
country’s most untouched and primeval 
beauty grounds. 

They say that unwary fishermen can still 

get lost in the sloughs and hidden swamps 
on the wild side of Reelfoot—13,000 acres of 
open water and another. 13,000 of marsh and 
woodland. 
Thus the guide business is a big one for 
the men who know the lake from its Rat 
Island stumps to Goose Pen, and from Bee 
Tree Slough to Edwards Pond. 

In the autumn, the lake is so thick with 
moss seed that even old-time guides are 
reluctant to risk a trip through some of the 
narrow canals and lagoons. Here you can 
easily foul a propeller and become stranded 
in waters so dense it’s difficult to pole a boat. 

Yet these are the places where nature puts 
on her finest show. 

Man-high grass grows to the water's edge. 
and beyond this the swamp forest is often so 
thick it is impregnable. 

Groves of cypress line the rolling ridges 
heaved up by the great quake, and cypress 
knees make eerie patterns in the shallows. 

Acres of yoncopin lilies cover the strangely 
quiet water with giant green pads and bril- 
liant yellow blossoms. 

The air is filled with the shrieks of exotic 
birds, and from the hidden swamps and 
woodlands comes the stealthy rustle of 
abundant wildlife, from deer to mink. 

Reelfoot is famous as a nesting ground for 
great blue herons and snowy white egrets. 
The egrets look like delicately-shaped ques- 
tion marks standing long-legged on cypress 
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stumps. If you move within 30 yards, they 
crouch suddenly and launch themselves into 
the air, with a great flapping of 4-foot wings. 

A section of the lake is still named ‘'Crane- 
town,” where the egrets once mustered by 
the thousands. But ever since a Hollywood 
motion picture crew came here to shoot 
scenes for "Raintree County” a few years ago, 
the birds no longer gather in Cranetown, 
The bright lights and loud noises of the 
movie crew were too much for the egrets, and 
Hollywood has never quite been forgiven. 

However, it hasn't hurt the lake's reputa- 
tion as a wintering area for waterfowl that 
travel every year down the Mississippi fly- 
way from Canada to the gulf. After the teal 
come the mallards, pintails, ring-necks, coots 
and Canadian geese, to feed on wild rice, corn 
and clover which Federal officials plant for 
them. 

More than 220 species of birds have been 
sighted here, including the great bald eagle. 
And once, somebody thought they saw the 
rare whooping crane, but it was never authen- 
ticated. 

The Reelfoot guides, like Billy Hall, pride 
themselves on their ability to call in flights 
of ducks, bring them past blinds for visit- 
ing hunters, who will spend $15 for a day's 
shooting. 

The blinds are jealously guarded. There 
is an unwritten law on Reelfoot that if a 
new one goes up too near an established blind 
a strange thing will happen: It catches fire 
some night, or Just mysteriously disappears. 

Modern hunters grumble about the late 
shooting season, and small limits, but old- 
timers like Jack Hogg merely shrug their 
shoulders, Mr. Hogg, now approaching 80, 
has hunted and fished the lake since he was 
14, and still recalls when the duck limit was 
50 a day. 

That was when he was a market hunter, 
and got $2.50 a dozen. 

Hunting and fishing is still big business, 
but the emphasis is largely on sport. 

The latest report on the economic impact 
of Reelfoot showed that it put more than $1.3 
million a year into local pockets, The re- 
port, compiled by the Nationa] Wildlife Ref- 
uge and Tennessee Game Commission, added 
revenues from hunting, fishing, the turtle 
and fur harvests, food, bait, boats, guides, 
lodging and dozens of other aspects of lake 
activity. 

It didn't however, include one of the most 
interesting lake industries—the manufac- 
ture of the “Reelfoot boat.” This has sup- 
ported three generations of the Calhoun fam- 
ily. and almost any day you can find young 
Dale Calhoun, 30, fashioning the same kind 
of craft that his grandfather and father 
made before him. 

Especially designed for Reelfoot, there are 
about 3,000 of these boats on the lake—and 
little else. They feature a “shoe” which pro- 
tects the propeller and a rudder which rides 
up and over the thousands of stumps that 
lurk just. beneath the surface. 
on the developed end of the lake, just out of 
Tiptonville, the tourist business supports 
dozens of modern motels, fine restaurants, 
cabins, trailer parks and other facilities 
Stretching up the east shore to the neat 
community of Samburg. 

But beyond this strip of neon signs and 
attractive summer homes lies a land that 
seems almost untouched. 

In the swampy, northern fingers of the 
lake, you can almost believe the Indian leg- 
end spawned in the wake of the New Madrid 
earthquake of 1811-12. The quake shook this 
area with such force that the Mississippi 
River briefly flowed backward. 

Geysers of sand shot high into the alr, and 
craters 100 feet deep opened up in the rich, 
rockless earth. 
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And after the last big tremor on February 
7, 1812—a shock that rolled the waters of 
the Mississippi into a ball 20 feet high—Reel- 
foot Lake was left in the backwash. 

The legend tells the story of a Chickasaw 
chief who walked with a reeling gait because 
of a club foot. He fell in love with a Choc- 
taw princess named Starlight, whose father 
forbid her to marry. When Chief Reelfoot 
stole here away, the earth cracked open and 
swallowed the tribe, says the legend which 
gave the lake its name. 

Nobody takes the legend seriously, except 
maybe in Walnut Log, where on the banks 
of the Bayou du Chien almost anything 
seems possible, 

The nearest store, Parker's Grocery, is 
more than a mile away. It is a place where 
they sell more kerosene lanterns than light 
bulbs, and display double-bit axes and wood 
stoves. 

The bayou is a narrow canal filled with 
dead-still water as thick as paste and green 
with moss seed. It runs through the center 
of Walnut Log, a rustic settlement of 35 or 
40 persons, who have more use for boats than 
automobiles. 

Every now and then, the bayou waters boii 
suddenly, and just below the surface could 
be anything from a 100-pound loggerhead 
turtle to a catfish or water moccasin. 

Reelfoot ts still alive with fish, mainly cat- 
fish, bass, bream, and crappie. But long- 
time residents say that a cut in the spill- 
way has hurt the lake as a natural hatchery. 
The fish can no longer get out into the Obion 
River to spawn and return over the spill- 
way, they say. 

Lake boosters are pleading for a fish ladder 
to remedy the situation. They also have 
organized to promote a watershed program 
to stop silting. John DeLime, refuge man- 
ager, says gradual silting could fill the lake 
in another 50 years, unless something is 
done. 

But such problems are too distant for the 
inhabitants of Walnut Log, where the imme- 
diate worry is how to weather the winter. 

It is here that Verdery Powell lives in a 
patched-up shack on stilts in a small clear- 
ing. “I been here practically in the same 
house since the First World War,“ he said, 
hitching up a pair of old pants through 
which was looped an Army web belt. On the 
buckle is scratched, Korea, 1953-54.“ 

“It's my son's.” he says without 
elaboration. 

As he loaded his coal into the canoe, his 
neighbors along the Bayou de Chien were 
busy knitting nets or checking turtle boxes. 
(One man, James Scheland, sells turtles to 
biological schools as far away as Wisconsin.) 

The people along the bayou are good, hard, 
lean men, like Cleo Bashum, 51, who grew 
up in Walnut Log and is a guide and com- 
mercial fisherman. 

“It's just a living,” he says. 
get ahead.” 

Why stay? 

“You do what you're raised at, and I guess 
that's all any man can do,” he drawls. 

The stoop-shouldered Mr. Powell, after a 
lifetime of fishing and hunting, has retired 
even from that. 

“I just piddle around now,” he said as he 
heaved the last lump of coal into a bucket 
and loaded it into the canoe. "I fished till it 
got bad, and then I quit.” 

He wiped his spectacles and got into the 
canoe. He shoved off with the paddie, and 
the boat opened a small path through the 
green moss, He looked over his shoulder and 
waved. “Come again.” 

Overhead, through an opening in the 
trees, you could see the teal as they flashed 
past, headed for the open waters of Reelfoot. 


“You don't 
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Resolutions Adopted by 43d Supreme 
Convention, Order of AHEPA, Athens, 
Greece, August 7-13, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Order of AHEPA, the American Hellenic 
Educational Progressive Association, at 
its 43d annual supreme convention in 
Athens, Greece, from August 7 to 13, 
1965, approved resolutions relative to 
the foreign policy of the United States 
in general and to the situation of the 
Greek peoples of the world in particular. 

I would like to bring the policies enun- 
ciated in these resolutions to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and under unani- 
mous consent to include in the RECORD 
the text of the resolutions adopted. 


U.S. POLICY IN VIETNAM 


That the 43d supreme Convention of the 
Order of AHEPA records its official approval 
of the foreign policy of the United States 
as implemented in the military efforts of our 
Armed Forces to restore peace and establish 
justice, in Vietnam, thereby protecting 
southeast Asia from Communist infiltration 
and preserving not only the American way 
of life but guaranteeing peace and freedom 
to all the Western World; and 

That, we pledge to our great country— 
the world's finest and most humane democ- 
racy, our entire support and cooperation, our 
every resource, and in the words of the im- 
mortal Declaration of Independence, our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor; and 

That, we call upon all nations and peo- 
ples who are allied with the United States 
to endorse and support our country’s stand 
against communism in this great crusade for 
the rights of man; and 

That, we, mindful of our ancestry, invite 
Greece, where again we are met, where liber- 
ty began, where American first declared war 
on communism, and where the Greek peo- 
ple first stopped the march against the West 
by Communist guerrilla imperialism, to join 
us in this struggle for the preservation of the 
free world and the glory and expansion of 
Greece now and in the days to come. 


SURPLUS COMMODITIES TO GREEK HOSPITALS 
AND 

That the Order of AHEPA request the 
U.S. Government to continue its distribution 
of surplus flour and other commodities to 
hospitals, old-age institutions, and school 
lunch programs of Greece through CARE 
and other voluntary agencies, and that the 
Order of AHEPA go on record as thanking 
the U.S. Government and American people 
for their generosity and kindness in the past 
for these deserving programs. 


THE GREEK ORTHODOX PATRIARCHATE IN 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


Whereas the policies, principles and re- 
solutions of the Order of AHEPA as related 
to the persecution of the Patriarch and the 
Greek Orthodox people in Constantinople, 
and the islands of Imbros, Tenedos, and 
Cyprus, and the struggle of these people to 
gain their true freedom are based on the 
principles of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence upon which all Western nations today 
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guarantee to their citizens religious free- 
dm and protection of individual worship: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Order 
of AHEPA again reaffirm their oft-stated 
opposition to Communism and all other 
forms of tyranny and subversion. 

The Greek Orthodox Christians of Con- 
stantinople and other parts of Turkey are 
being expelled and persecuted. Their prop- 
erties are being confiscated without com- 
pensation. The Order of AHEPA condemns 
this arbitrary, unjust and uncivilized treat- 
ment of these Christians by Turkey, and calls 
upon all religious groups and all the West- 
ern nations everywhere to come to the aid of 
these unfortunate victims. 

The Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constan- 
tinople and its hierarchy are being persecuted 
and exiled unjustly. The Order of AHEPA 
condemns these barbaric practices and ap- 
peals to all people of every faith to join in 
this condemnation so that religious freedom 
may be established in Turkey, for the Greek 
Orthodox minority. 

We believe that religious freedom for Or- 
thodox Christians in Turkey will restore civil 
liberties and lawful order in that country 
and strengthen the bulwarks against com- 
munism in the eastern Mediterranean, 

The Order of AHEPA in convention as- 
sembled in Athens, Greece again endorses 
these principles and ideals and appeals to all 
people and governments who sincerely be- 
lieve in justice and the basic rights of hu- 
manity to support them. We invite them 
to join with us in our efforts to guarantee 
religious freedom to the Greek Orthodox 
Christians in Turkey. God willing, the civil- 
ized world can do no leas. 


Tue Orver oy AHEPA ADVOCATES BELF- 
DETERMINATION IN CYPRUS 


Immediately after World War I, President 
Wilson gave hope and inspiration to the en- 
slaved and down-trodden nations and peo- 
ples of the world by enunciating the prin- 
ciple and doctrine of self-determination. 

This doctrine was wholeheartedly sup- 

and became a cornerstone of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. As a result of this pol- 
icy, great segments of the world were liber- 
ated and many peoples of the world haye 
established their own democratic nations in 
Africa and Asia. It is a policy that con- 
tinues to give hope and inspiration to those 
nations and peoples still enslaved behind the 
Iron Curtain. It is a policy that has given 
deserved credit to the United States. There 
is a struggle going on in the island of Cyprus. 
The people of Cyprus are entitled to self- 
determination for the purpose of establishing 
a democratic government where all the citi- 
zens will have equal suffrage, equal protec- 
tion of the laws, religious freedom, and equal 
educational, economic and social opportun- 
ities in accordance with American history 
and tradition. 

It is fervently anticipated that once self- 
determination is granted to the people of 
Cyprus, the Cypriots will express themselves 
in favor of enosis or union with Greece. 
Such an anticipation is predicated on the 
fact that 82 percent of the population of 
Cyprus is Greek, while 18 percent is Turkish; 
and upon the historical fact that by tradi- 
tion, culture, religion, and language the 
island is Greek. Furthermore, it is antici- 
pated that enosis would result from the 
application of the principle of self-deter- 
mination to the island of Cyprus, and that 
such enosis would make Cyprus a bulwark 
against communism in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and a bastion for NATO and the 
free world. With enosis it is expected 
that the Turkish Cypriots will receive the 
same fair and honorable treatment by Greece 
as the 100,000 Moslems of Turkish ancestry 
who live in and are citizens of Greece, and 
who have never been discriminated against, 
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and who have lived {n peace as a minority 
in Greece for generations. 


TEHE ORDER or AHEPA Is AGAINST PARITION OF 
CYPRUS 

The members of the Order of AHEPA be- 
lieve that partition in any form or the estab- 
lishment of a Turkish military base in Cy- 
prus cannot bring about a permanent, effec- 
tive and equitable peace to Cyprus. 

Partition, autonomous Turkish cantons 
coupled with Turkish military forces on the 
island will sow the seeds of future strife, 
create and uneasy, false peace which could 
only be maintained by the continuation of 
two arms camps of Greeks and Turks breed- 
ing and fanning the fires of suspicion, 
hatred, and bitterness. These devices are 
unworthy of great and constructive states- 
manship. The rights of the Turkish minor- 
ity must be preserved in the same way that 
all minorities are protected today in Greece 
and other enlightened nations in the free 
world. 


Se_y-DererMINATION FOR NORTHERN EPIRUS 


Whereas northern Epirus has been since 
time immemorial a Greek land and inhabited 
by Greek nationals, has earned the right 
to its Greek heritage and to live under the 
aegis of ite motherland Hellas; and 

Whereas the Senate of the United States 
has on two occasions expressed its convie- 
tion that northern Epirus is Greek and 
should be reunited with its mother country; 
and 

Whereas the Conference of Paris in 1946 
recognized that a justified demand on the 
part of Greece for the return of northern 
Epirus does exist: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the delegates to this 43d 
Supreme Convention of the Order of AHEPA 
meeting in Athens, Greece, taking into con- 
sideration all of the above and in the knowl- 
edge that a grave injustice is being com- 
mitted ‘so long as the Hellenic people of 
northern Epirus are denied the God-given 
rights of choice, liberty, and self-determina- 
tion, we express our sympathy over this op- 
pression of our brothers in northern Epirus 
and express their fervent hope for the early 
liberation of this Greek land. 


A Better Understanding of Conditions in 
Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
another part in the series covering Mr. 
Lucien C. Warren's report on conditions 
in West Germany. Mr. Warren, Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Buffalo 
Courier-Express, Buffalo, N.Y., recently 
spent 3 weeks in Germany upon the in- 
vitation of its Government. 

Part IX follows: 

SILVER CREEK Fram a Hit—Vuisir ro 

GERMANY—IX 
(By Lucian C. Warren) 

West BERLIN, Germany.—lIf this city is 
still full of tensions because it is surrounded 
on all sides by Communist-dominated ter- 
ritory, maybe a western New York firm has 
come up with an answer to the problem. 

In the United States exhibition in the 
Berlin industrial fair, visited by this corre- 
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spondent, a big hit is the product of the 
American Massage Manufacturing Corp. of 
Silver Creek, N.T.—the deep massage chair. 

Here the demand to know about this un- 
usual American product is so great that the 
sales manager, Bob Bachmann, has run out 
of brochures which describe the invention. 

The American Ambassador to. Germany, 
George McGhee, dropped by the exhibit and 
immediately wrote out a check for two of 
the chairs to be sent to the U.S. Embassy in 
Bonn. The idea may be for McGhee to.enter- 
tain his distinguished German visitors by 
inviting them to take the treatment in the 
massage chair, After the pleasant. tingling 
sensation which these chairs provide, the 
German visitors may forget about the fact 
that the Americans haven't done anything 
recently to solve the German reunification 
problem, 

If this story sounds a bit incoherent, it is 
because your observer made notes while re- 
clining in the product, and while spheroid 
action—three-way massage—horizontal, ver- 
tical, and circular may be and is delightful in 
relaxing tensions, it is not designed to im- 
prove one’s handwriting, 

Bachman has sold $10,000 worth of mas- 
sage-chair products since the fair opened re- 
cently, including some buyers who own 
thoroughbred race horses, 

“A thoroughbred race horse has as many 
tensions as you do, probably more,“ says 
Bachman. “Hence we find our patented de- 
vices very useful in soothing them.” 

It seemed to us rather difficult to get a 
horse into one of the chairs, but Bachman 
showed a hand device whereby the trainer 
softly massages the steed. While a Kentucky 
Derby winner may not be guaranteed with 
every massage, the company claims a number 
of successes in its therapeutic handling of 
the nervous type of race horses around the 
world. 

The American Massage Manufacturing 
Corp. is a relatively new firm, now employing 
40 persons. It was invited to participate in 
the fair by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Like the Berliners, this observer was an 
overripe candidate for the deep massage 
chair. We had spent most of the previous 
day visiting both sides of the wall, separat- 
ing Communist-occupied East Berlin with 
West Berlin's free sectors. 

It was a grim experience. 

The sky was leaden and occasionally there 
Was a cold drizzle as_we toured the western 
side of the wall. There could have been no 
more appropriate somber backdrop for this 
most melancholy demonstration of this most 
tron of tron curtains. * 

At intervals along the wall, wreaths and 
other floral tributes marked places where 
East Berliners had unsuccessfully attempted 
to escape Communist oppression and either 
been shot of fatally injured when an at- 
tempted Jump to a net below had missed the 
target. 

For 30 miles, barbed wire and high walls 
divide a big metropolitan city into two hos- 
tile maps, where even direct telephonic com- 
munication is not permitted. The only way 
a telephone conversation is permitted be- 
tween the two zones is long distance by way 
of cities hundreds of miles to the south. 

An elevated streetcar system still tra- 
verses the two zones and it is run by the 
Communist half of the city. Knowing this, 
the West Berliners shun it like the plague 
and it is very poorly patronized. 

After inspecting closeup the Western 
side of the wall for the better part of a morn- 
ing, we got a not-so-close-up view of the 
Eastern side in the afternoon. 

While Berlin residents themselves are not 
permitted to travel between the two zones 
except at Christmastime (negotiations are 
underway for two additional intervisit 
periods during the year), foreigners with 
proper passports are permitted in East Ber- 
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A Lebanese student in West Berlin was 
our guide for the afternoon behind the Iron 
Curtain. For one-half hour upon entering 
the Eastern Zone, and for nearly an hour 
upon returning, we were detailed while pass- 
ports were shuffiled, the car inspected for 
contraband goods or persons, and we were 
questioned as to motivation for entering. We 
also had to exchange 5 West German marks 
into 5 East German marks, even though the 
former is about four times the value of the 
latter. There was no return exchange upon 
return, 

In East Berlin, all residences have been 
cleared out at least a quarter-mile from the 
wall and no visitors are permitted in that 
area. 

This is to seek to prevent the exodus of 
East German residents, who fled to free Ger- 
many to the tune of 350,000 a week in the 
early 1950's from their alleged Communist 
utopia, Elderly people who no longer work 
are the exceptions and they are permitted to 
go to West Germany, but the able bodied 
young and middle-aged German is kept a 
prisoner by the Ulbricht Communist regime. 

An afternoon is not sufficient time to deter- 
mine in detail how things are faring in this 
Communist state. But a few things were im- 
mediately obvious. 

Progress in reconstructing the Eastern city 
from the rubble left by World War II's sat- 
uration bombing of Berlin was considerably 
less than in West Berlin. 

Consumer goods in shops were scarcer. 

And everywhere there is government prop- 
aganda. One big sign on a ministry of 
economics building proclaimed: ‘Freedom 
for the people; democracy through the peo- 
ple; socialism with the people; all of Ger- 
many must belong to the people alone.” 

But even in a Communist state, an oc- 
casional commercial is permitted. One sign 
on a railroad bridge was singing the virtues 
of DKK, a type of refrigeration which, the 
sign said, was “well known, worthy—you 
can depend on it.“ 

At one relatively busy downtown inter- 
section, electric light bulbs flashed so-called 
news bulletins that the Communist govern- 
ment wanted its people to see. One bulletin 
proclaimed that the American playwright, 
Arthur Miller, had come out against U.S. 
aggression in Vietnam. 

Just before returning to West Berlin, we 
dropped in to an East Berlin press informa- 
tion center and submitted voluntarily to 
a bit of Commy brainwashing. 

The East Berlin propaganda artist was 
polite enough, but he strained a Western 
observer by suggesting that East Germany 
was about to have free elections with more 
candidates than offices. We later learned 
that the slate was rigged with the Commu- 
nist first choices always placed first, and 
no one allowed on the slate who couldn't be 
considered safe from Communist standards. 

The press center man suggested that East 
Germans were violently against the United 
States stand in South Vietnam, but that 
they welcomed to East Germany such U.S. 
cultural heroes as Ella Fitzgerald and Louis 
Armstrong. 


Twenty minutes of such propagandizing 
was enough and we beat our retreat through 
the wall in late afternoon. The Communist 
guards took an extra long time to examine 
the car for contraband, and it took more 
than a half-hour additional to examine our 
passports. 

Finally, we got the go-ahead and the gate 
lifted. 

A moment later, an American military offi- 
cer at “Checkpoint Charlie,” west of the 
wall, glanced briefly at us, then waved us 
through without so much as examining our 
passports, 

Darkness had just fallen on this divided 
city, but for this observer it was as though 
he had just emerged from an unlighted 
cave to broad daylight. 
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The 89th Congress Achieves Amazing 
Record in 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago President 
Lyndon B. Johnson credited the Ist ses- 
sion of the 89th Congress with the 
“greatest outpouring of creative legis- 
lation in the history of this Nation.” 
The legislative record for 1965 has been 
truly amazing. 

It took a great deal of hard work and 
long, long hours to achieve this record, 
but as one who is proud to have been a 
part of the 89th Congress in 1965, I can 
say it was well worth the effort for this 
Congress, I am confident, will go down 
in history as the most productive ever. 

This was a legislative experience dif- 
ferent from any I have had in the many 
years I have served in local, State and 
Federal Governments. The spirit of ac- 
tivity and productivity was present in 
the House of Representatives from the 
time the first gavel banged to open ses- 
sion January 4. Meeting at noon for 
the seating of the Members of Congress, 
debates began immediately and it was 
not until 10:30 p.m. we adjourned on 
that first day of the session. In the 10 
months that followed, the pattern was 
the same, day and night. 

For those of us serving northern Cali- 
fornia and Oregon and on the Public 
Works Committee, the urgency of the 
floods gave added impetus to the pace 
of those opening days and weeks of the 
89th Congress. We immediately pre- 
vailed upon the President and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
to send a team of legislative and execu- 
tive department experts to the Cali- 
fornia and Oregon disaster areas. From 
that point on it was a continuing effort 
do assure that everything humanly pos- 
sible was done to help flood stricken 
areas. The Pacific Northwest Disaster 
Act, drafted during that tragic Christ- 
mas week, was introduced January 4 and 
became the vehicle by which the Con- 
gress offered a large measure of assist- 
ance, especially in the area of road and 
highway rehabilitation. Not only did 
this help the disaster areas, but proved 
of financial importance to every single 
motorist in the State of California. You 
will recall that the State imposed a 
I-cent emergency gas tax to finance its 
obligations in the road repair program. 
This was eliminated three months earlier 
than anticipated because of the addi- 
tional Federal funds channeled into the 
State as a result of enactment of my 
Pacific Northwest Disaster Act. 

Here was a problem which was faced 
and solved in a relatively short time. 
Another legislative achievement of the 
89th Congress is a project on which I 
have been working for more than 20 
years—authorization of construction of 
the $425 million Auburn Dam-Folsom 
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South reclamation project, on the Amer- 
ican River. 

This is one of the finest reclamation 
projects to be considered by the Congress 
for many years. For every dollar spent 
in construction, Federal agencies antici- 
pate a return of more than $3.61 over 
the years. This return will be reflected 
in flood protection to the city of Sacra- 
mento, water for domestic and agricul- 
tural purposes, hydroelectric power gen- 
eration, enhancement of the fish and 
wildlife of the American River, and 
recreation attractions to Placer and El 
Dorado Counties. Included in the proj- 
ect are the Foresthill Divide and Folsom- 
Malby Canal units, primarily to provide 
water resources to the counties of origin, 
Placer and El Dorado. 

In the area of national legislation, I 
have had the opportunity to move 
through the House of Representatives a 
bill to extend and broaden the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act. 


A companion bill has been passed by 
the U.S. Senate and I anticipate the 
differences will be resolved soon after the 
2d session convenes in January and an- 
other piece of major legislation will be 
signed into law. In the field of fish and 
wildlife, Congress has approved by pro- 
posal to initiate a nationwide program 
for conservation, development and en- 
hancement of the Nation's anadromous 
fish. Several years ago hearings were 
held in California to review the need for 
such a program in our State. Following 
these, I drafted a bill, calling for a pro- 
gram in California. A major study by 
the Federal Fish and Wildlife Service 
proposed several hatcheries and other in- 
stallations in the Sacramento River 
watershed. As the program was con- 
sidered in the House of Representatives, 
it was expanded to be nationwide in 
scope. Congress now has enacted-a $25 
million, 5-year national program. 

A fifth bill on my major legislative 
program is that to create the 250,000 
acre Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity Na- 
tional Recreation Area in Shasta and 
Trinity Counties. A total of $44 mil- 
lion would be authorized for recreation 
development around . Whiskeytown, 
Shasta, Clair Engle, and Lewiston Reser- 
voirs. 

Here, as elsewhere throughout the 
Second Congressional District where wa- 
ter resources have been developed, we 
have seen an immediate and heavy de- 
mand for recreational use of the area. 
Black Butte, Folsom, New Hogan are 
artificial reservoirs which have been built 
and proved this point. Natural lakes 
such as Eagle Lake and Lake Tahoe have 
always attracted a great many fisher- 
men, boaters, swimmers, picnickers, 
campers, and other outdoor enthusiasts. 

It should be noted at this point that 
we are continuing a public works de- 
velopment program for the Second Con- 
gressional District. Shortly before final 
adjournment Congress put its final 
stamp of approval on a $51,500,000 irri- 
gation and flood control program for the 
Second Congressional District in the 
current fiscal year. This included funds 
for the first acquisition of lands at 
Auburn Dam, start of construction of 
the Stampede Reservoir on the Washoe 
project, and the New Melones Dam on 
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the Stanislaus River, continued con- 
struction on the Cow Creek and Clear 
Creek water systems in Shasta County, 
the Corning Water District distribution 
system and the long Sacramento Valley 
Canal from Tehama to Colusa Counties. 
Funds are provided for development of 
fish facilities on the Tehama-Colusa 
Canal and recreation facilities at the 
Red Bluff diversion dam. Construction 
of the Pacific Northwest intertie, addi- 
tional loan assistance to the Nevada Irri- 
gation District and a greatly speeded 
survey of flood control and reclamation 
needs of the north coast and western 
Sacramento Valley, including the Pa- 
skenta-Newville project, also will be 
carried out during the fiscal year. 

As the Congress adjourns, it is also 
time to look forward to next year and 
tlie budget which will be presented to 
the Congress by the President in Jan- 
uary. I have proposed to the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the Corps of Engineers, 
and the Bureau of the Budget, a $63,- 
700,000 program which will provide for 
the continuation of these programs. 

Serving on two major committees of 
the House of Representatives has been 
challenging this year as both the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
have had full schedules. 

As I have mentioned, the Public Works 
Committee was responsible for disaster 
relief legislation, and this year the Na- 
tion has had its full share of disasters, 
starting with the California floods, the 
midwestern tornadoes, the Mississippi 
River floods, and the recent devastating 
Hurricane Betsy which caused so much 
havoc in New Orleans. 

Several other major bills enacted by 
the Congress on the recommendation of 
the Public Works Committee, include: 

Public works and economic develop- 
ment: Providing expanded programs of 
grants and loans to communities for 


public works, development facilities and, 


other projects intended to aid economi- 
cally depressed areas. 

Water pollution control: Expanding 
water pollution control grants for waste 
treatment plant construction and 
strengthening Federal enforcement au- 
thority to clean up our rivers and 
streams. 

Highway beautification. Providing for 
gradual control over billboards along 
federally aided highways of the inter- 
state and primary systems and offering 
incentive grants for improvement of 
scenic areas along such highways. 

Omnibus Food Control Act: Providing 
a major program of river and harbor de- 
velopment, with substantial emphasis on 
flood control and prevention of major 
disasters such as hit the Pacific North- 
west and Mississippi River Valley States. 

Southeast Disaster Act: Providing re- 
Hef to the States of Florida, Mississippi 
and Louisiana, devastated by Hurricane 
Betsy. 

The Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee had an equally impressive record. 
In addition to my bills on Auburn Dam, 
Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity national 
recreation area, and small reclamation 
projects, the committee considered and 
recommended construction of the Gar- 
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rison and southern Nevada reclamation 
projects, the establishment of Assateague 
National Seashore and Delaware Water 
Gap National Recreation Area. 

This committee also moved legislation 
establishing a Federal Water Resources 
Council and a River Basin Commission 
to coordinate Federal-State planning for 
maximum use of these resources. The 
Water Project Recreation Act fixes uni- 
form policies on provision for recreation 
facilities and fish and wildlife benefits 
on multipurpose water resource projects. 
The Interior Committee also is largely 
responsible for a 5-year $185 million pro- 
gram of research and development for 
conversion of saline water and also for 
the drafting, for the first time, of com- 
prehensive policies relating to the con- 
duct of concessions in our national parks. 

In addition to my legislative program 
of direct importance to the Second Con- 
gressional District and that related to 
the two major committees on which I 
serve, the legislative record of the 1st ses- 
sion of the 89th Congress was broad and 
varied, and will touch the lives of every 
single one of us, through reduced taxes, 
increased retirement protections, better 
schools, and a healthier life. Here is a 
brief summary of major bills which were 
enacted by the Ist session of the 89th 
Congress: 

Medicare and Social Security Amend- 
ments: Provides hospitalization, surgical, 
and nursing-home care for persons 65 
years and older, financed through the 


~social security system; increases social 


security benefits, retroactive to January 
1, 1965, and makes other liberalizing 
changes in the social security law. 

Elementary-secondary education: Pro- 
vides Federal grant program to improve 
elementary and secondary education un- 
der local control, with bulk of aid for 
school districts where there are large 
numbers of children from poverty- 
stricken families. 

Excise tax reduction: Provides excise 
tax cuts totaling $4.7 billion on various 
consumer items such as appliances, tele- 
phone service, autos, and so forth; elim- 
nates most Federal excises by 1969. 

Omnibus Housing Act: Expands cur- 
rent urban renewal, public housing pro- 
grams, extends FHA loan insurance pro- 
gram, encourages urban planning and 
beautification in housing; provides new 
rent supplement program for certain low 
and moderate income families. 

Voting rights: Strengthens machin- 
ery for guaranteeing right to vote to all 
citizens by prohibiting poll taxes, liter- 
acy tests; provides for Federal registrars 
in States where less than 50 percent of 
potential voters are registered or voted. 

Department of Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs: Establishes a new Cabinet-level 
department to administer programs af- 
fecting the 70 percent of our population 
that now resides in metropolitan areas. 

Immigration Act Amendments: Abol- 
ishes national origins“ quota system 
over 3-year period; establishes a 170,000 
annual limit on immigrants, special pref- 
erences given to relatives of American 
citizens. 

Manpower development and training: 
Extends and expands manpower train- 
ing program to assist unemployed in 
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learning new skills to qualify them for 
better jobs. 

Higher education: Authorizes ex- 
panded 5-year program to assist colleges 
and universities to improve educational 
opportunities; provides student loans 
and scholarships to aid needy students. 

Military pay increase: Provides an 
average 10.4 percent pay increase for 
some 4.2 million uniformed personnel of 
the Armed Forces, effective September 1, 
1965—2.7 million on active duty, 1 mil- 
lion reservists, 500,000 retired. 

Regional medical centers: Authorizes 
3-year program of Federal grants to plan 
and develop a series of regional medical 
programs to fight heart disease, cancer 
and stroke. 

Arts and humanities: Creates a Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities to assist and foster broad cul- 
tural programs in art, music, films, bal- 
let, et cetera. 

Health professions education: Extends 
and expands program of construction 
grants to medical], dental, and other sim- 
ilar educational institutions; establishes 
new program of scholarship grants for 
needy students, increases student loan 
program. 

Presidential continuity: Adopted pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution to 
establish procedure to permit Vice Presi- 
dent to become Acting President if the 
President is unable to perform his du- 
ties; provides for filling the vacancy of 
the office of Vice President. 

Congressional organization: Created a 
joint committee to study. the organiza- 
tion and operation of Congress and to 
make recommendations to improve and 
streamline the work of Congress. 

Health research facilities: Provides 
for extension of program to construct 
health research facilities; establishes 
three new Assistant Secretaries of 
Health, Education and Welfare to ad- 
re expanded programs in this 


9 health services: Extends 
programs for publie health services pro- 
viding vaccinations, immunization, other 
preventive treatment of diseases, mi- 
grant health clinics, and grants to States 
for general health services. 

Mental health services: Provides for 
initial staffing grants for personnel serv- 
1 in community mental health cen- 

Ts. 

Drug controls: Expands Federal con- 
trol over certain depressant and stimu- 
lant drugs to reduce the illegal use of 
these dangerous drugs that affect the 
central nervous system. 

Older Americans: Establishes new 
Administration on Aging in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
to develop programs to assist the aged. 

Juvenile delinquency: Extends pres- 
ent law to assist communities in the de- 
velopment of new programs to prevent 
or control juvenile delinquency and 
youth crime. 

Air pollution: Establishes machinery 
for controlling motor vehicle air pol- 
lutants, accelerates air pollution re- 
search program, creates new program to 
find methods of disposing of solid wastes. 

Federal pay comparability: Provides 
salary increases for Federal classified 
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and postal employees to achieve more 
equitable relationship with pay of em- 
ployees in private industry; makes other 
fringe benefits in pay and overtime al- 
lowances. 

High-speed rapid transit: Authorizes 
3-year program of reasearch and demon- 
stration projects for development of 
high-speed intercity railroad transpor- 
tation. 

State technical services: Establishes 
new 3-year program of Federal-local- 
technical cooperation to provide tech- 
nical service centers to disseminate find- 
ings of scientific and technological im- 
Portance to commerce and industry. 

Retired Government employees: Pro- 
vides for cost-of-living increases in an- 
nhuities to retired employees of Federal 
Government. 

Vocational training: Expands voca- 
tional rehabilitation program to aid dis- 
abled persons; another new program 
provides Federal loan insurance to high 

school graduates to finance tuition at 
busines, trade, technical, and other voca- 
tional schools. 

You will agree, I am sure, that this 

Ust is impressive, amazingly impressive. 
Now that the Congress is adjourning, I 
Will return to the 19 counties which com- 
Prise the Second Congressional District 
to discuss what has been done and what 
will be done in the 2d session of the 89th 
Congress, opening in less than 3 short 
months from now. 


Anniversary of the Hungarian Revolution 
of 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, 9 years 
have now elapsed since the turbulent 
uprising of the freedom fighters in Buda- 
Pest, Hungary, on October 23, 1956. 
Nine years ago, the myths of Russia’s 
benevolence toward Hungary were torn 
apart and violence replaced benevolence 
in the vocabulary of those who would 
Profess Communist amiability. Nine 
Years and a week ago, the Communists 
Were again in control of Hungary, but 
the spirit of liberty which had burned 
steadily for a week in many parts of 
Hungary was extinguished. 

The world will always remember the 
Gallant, brave spirit of the men who 
armed with only a few guns and mostly 
farm implements fought for a breath of 
independence from the ruling, over- 
Powering gag of the Communist world— 
a gag muffling the cries for emancipa- 
tion and democracy, cries for independ- 
ence of thought and life, freedom of 
choice. The trumpet sounded by these 
freedom fighters was heard through our 
Planet, a trumpet blown during a violent 
week splattered with blood. For a week, 
the freedom fighters, unaided by sur- 
rounding countries or their world neigh- 
bors, continued to fight without sur- 
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render for the ideals and principles of 
liberty. During this torn period, 40,000 
were arrested, 2,400 were executed, and 
200,000 fied into exile. These brave per- 
sons offered their lives for independence 
and the independence of the future gen- 
erations who will inhabit. Hungary. 

In defeat, this rebellion was victorious. 
Those who would believe that man can 
be subjugated to tyranny must listen, 
must learn that persons deprived of 
freedom through the centuries possess 
the instinctive trait of freedom. 


Need To Include 2-Year Colleges 
in ROTC Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 30, 1965, I brought to your atten- 
tion a proposal that the rapidly growing 
program of 2-year colleges throughout 
the United States be authorized to teach 
military tactics as a part of their cur- 
riculum. The need for junior grade 
officers is constantly on the increase. 
Our 4-year colleges are carrying out an 
excellent program in furnishing our 
armed services with the backbone of our 
officer corps but at this point the supply 
is exceeded by the demand. We have at 
our disposal an excellent and feasible 
solution. Let us draw upon the vast 
number of junior colleges throughout 
the country to help us meet the demand 
for more ROTC officers. 

Let me reiterate that these 2-year col- 
leges are today performaing a vital serv- 
ice by alleviating, to a great degree, the 
overcrowded conditions which exist at 
4-year colleges. There are a tremendous 
number of students who chose to con- 
tinue their educations beyond the 2-year 
programs offered at the junior college 
level and do so by completing their re- 
maining semesters at regular 4-year 
institutions. Under the present situa- 
tion young men who wish to pursue mili- 
tary training while studying for their 
degrees cannot do so until they matricu- 
late at senior colleges. If the program 
were made available at the junior college 
level those students transferring to 
4-year colleges woula find themselves on 
an equal footing with their fellow stu- 
dents who have been in attendance at the 
4-year institution right along. At 
present, students who transfer to 4-year 
colleges, in order to supplement the 
training they have missed in their first 
2 years must attend two summer en- 
campments before they graduate in- 
stead of the one encampment which is 
required of those who are enrolled in 
the program during their first 2 years. 
There are a great number of students 
who must help finance their own edu- 
cations and do so by working during the 
summer months. This then is obviously 
creating a difficult situation which tends 
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to prevent many eligible candidates from 
taking part in this vital program. 

I would like to call to your attention 
a resolution of the Hialeah Industrial 
Lions Club. It cites the problem and 
offers a very workable solution, 

The resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION BY HIALEAH INDUSTRIAL Lions 

CLUB 


Whereas our Nation is at present engaged 
in a hot war to fulfill our treaty oblibations 
and to prevent the takeover, by communism, 
of Vietnam and to contain the very real 
threat of complete Communist control of 
Asia; and 

Whereas the continuing Communist threat 
makes necessary an increase in our Armed 
Forces with subsequent need for greater 
numbers of fully trained officers and non- 
commissioned officers to accept the respon- 
sibilities of leadership; and 

Whereas a majority of our officers holding 
regular commissions now come from the 
ranks of those dedicated Americans who 
enroll in and complete Senior Reserve Offi- 
cers' Training Corps courses in our colleges 
and universities. Better known as ROTC 
these military science and aerospace study 
courses furnish the largest number of junior 
grade commissioned officers to the Army and 
Air Force; and 

Whereas in the State of Florida there are 
now eighteen 4-year colleges and 33 junior 
colleges in operation, with many more sched- 
uled to open; and 

Whereas in many other States than Florida 
the responsible authorities are instituting a 
program of including 2-year junior colleges 
as the primary step toward higher education; 
and 


Whereas there is no provision for the 
establishment of Senior Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps at these 2-year colleges; and 

Whereas students of these 2-year junior 
colleges are now deprived of an equal oppor- 
tunity to complete the first 2 years of the 
Senior Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
course of instruction which leads to a com- 
mission in our Nation’s Armed Forces; and 

Whereas as a result of the above a vast 
number of young men are excluded from 
having an opportunity to serve their country, 
to the fullest extent, in a commissioned 
capacity, as a result of having been denied 
the advantages of specialized learning and 
training that are offered in other institutions 
of higher learning: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of the 
Citizenship and Patriotism Committee of the 
Hialeah Industrial Lions Club that those 


Coral Gables chapter of that order, be com- 
mended in their efforts to seek amendment 
of existing law, section 2102, “Establish- 
ment“: of chapter 103. Senior Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps; of Public Law 88-647, 
dated October 13, 1964, so as to include 2- 
year junior colleges in the ROTC training 
program, thereby allowing the students of 
2-year junior colleges the same right to par- 


authorized for students enrolled in 4-year 
educational institutions offering such a 
course; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Hialeah Industrial 
Lions Club adopt this resolution as their 
own; that it be published and distributed 
to all other clubs of district 35-A Lions In- 
ternational with the request that this mat- 
ter be brought to the attention of their 
entire membership and that the individual 
Lions be encouraged to support efforts to 
obtain the amendment sought to the exist- 
ing law, by, as individuals signing petitions 
if offered, and by writing their Senators and 
Congressmen in their capacity as an individ- 
ual citizen. 
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Adopted this 20th day of September 1965, 
by the Citizenship and Patriotism Commit- 
tee of the Hialeah Industrial Lions Club, 
Hialeah, Fla. 

S. G. OSBORNE, 
Chairman. 
ROBERT Drucker, 
Member. 
ROBERT J. STAMPPL, 
Member. 


Iowa and Mexico Cooperate in People-to- 
People Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the honor to announce today that the 
State of Iowa has joined with the Mexi- 
can States of Yucatan, Campeche, Tabas- 
co and the territory of Quintana Roo in 
the Partners of the Alliance program. 
Iowa has now joined with more than 27 
States in a partnership endeavor in 
support of the aims and goals of the Alli- 
ance for Progress. 

It would seem appropriate at this time, 
Mr. Speaker, to give credit to those fine 
citizens of Iowa who had the foresight 
and initiative to begin this endeavor, and 
I would like to refer by name to the 
board of directors and its able chairman, 
Mr. Ken Miller: 

Dr. I. J. Lubbers, Des Moines; Robert 
Isensee, Mason City; Harold Goldman, 
Des Moines; Prof. John F. Timmons, 
Iowa State University; Betty Talkington, 
Des Moines; Earl L. King, Des Moines; 
Alline Stavely, Charles City; Monsignor 
Edward W. O Rouke, Des Moines; and 
Dean Allin Dakin, University of Iowa. 

To this distinguished panel of Iowans 
who make up the board, I wish to add 
the names of Mr. Richard Norpel of Bell- 
view, Mr. James Reed of DeWitt, Mrs. 
Dorthy Lowell of Postville, Iowa; Mrs. 
Ethel Cairns of Marshalltown, Mrs. 
Thelma Heitsman of Corning, Mr. Les 
Holland and Ed Campbell from Governor 
Hughes’ office. 

Further assistance in the formation 
days was given by Mr. Bill Brown, as- 
sistant to the director of the Iowa De- 
velopment Commission and Mr. Ray 
Eveland, the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce representative in Des Moines. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is significant 
that in the formation of the Iowa Part- 
ners of the Alliance Committee a wide 
variety of State organizations have as- 
sisted its formation. I would like to call 
particular attention to the great effort 
made by the Iowa Federation of Business 
and Professional Women under the lead- 
ership of its fine president, Mrs. Ruth 
Webb, and its officers. Significant also 
is the fact that the Iowa Federation of 
Teachers was active in leadership in its 
formation through Miss Lorene Harring- 
ton, of Cedar Rapids. The Women’s Di- 
rector of the Iowa AFL-CIO Federation, 
Mrs. Betty Talkington, represented her 
organization very well also. 
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In conjunction with the formation of 
the Iowa Partners organization I would 
also like to recognize the assistance dur- 
ing several weeks which Iowa received 
from a former Iowa Congressman, Len 
Wolf, now Coordinator of Operation 
Nifios—Children—and assistant to the 
director of the partners of the alliance 
program. A statement from his speech 
at the organization meeting is particu- 
larly pointed on the subject of American 
foreign policy: 

The Partners of the Alliance program is 
the best vehicle we have to prove to the 
world that love“ still has meaning in Amer- 
ica when speaking of our friends south of 
the border. 


All of this advance effort culminated 
in a group of about 35 outstanding Iowa 
citizens getting together at the invita- 
tion of Governor Hughes on September 
24 for the organization meeting. I would 
like to particularly note a few words 
from the short speech of Governor 
Hughes when he endorsed the program 
and offered the full help of his office. 
He said: 

This program must not just be a bland 
step and philanthropic desire to help people 
living in a jungle. It must be a real working 
partnership. 


In his letter of invitation to business 
leaders throughout the State, Governor 
Hughes clearly outlined what I believe 
to be the concept of the Partners of the 
Alliance when he wrote as follows: 

Partners of the Alliance js basically a pri- 
vate program through which business, pro- 
fessional, educational, labor and service 
groups as well as individuals can work di- 
rectly with a community, State, or group in 
Latin America. It is not a charity program 
but rather one of action in which individuals 
who are concerned about the dangers of com- 
munism in this hemisphere can do something 
about it personally. 


I fully endorse the Governor's words, 
Mr. Speaker, and because of this en- 
dorsement I am particularly proud to 
report that the first contribution by the 
State of Iowa to its partnership area is 
from Central College in Pella, Iowa, my 
own alma mater. My college has just 
committed a tuition-and-fee-free schol- 
arship for a native informant in Spanish 
from Iowa’s partner area of the Yucatan 
Peninsula in Mexico. The 1-year schol- 
arship will also provide room and board 
and $200 per semester. This contribu- 
tion by Central College is valued at ap- 
proximately $2,200. 

I am proud that Central College has 

taken this initiative in launching a 

meaningful educational phase of the 

Iowa partners program with the Yucatan 

Peninsula of Mexico. Other colleges and 

universities in Iowa are urged to partici- 

pate in the partners program to strength- 
en the bonds of friendship between our 
two countries. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the remarks of 
the director of the Partners of the Al- 
liance program, Mr. James Boren, at 
Central College at Pella, Iowa, on October 
12: 

REMARKS oF JAMES H. BOREN, DIRECTOR OF THE 
PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE PROGRAMS AT 
CENTRAL COLLEGE, PELLA, Iowa, OCTOBER 12, 
1965 
President Lubbers, professor and friend of 

many years, Charles Haydon, faculty and stu- 
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dents, 4 years ago today—Columbus Day of 
1961—I stool in the altiplano village of Ichu, 
Peru, located on the southern shore of Lake 
Titicaca at an elevation of 12,500 feet. The 
occasion was the inauguration of the school 
feeding program in Peru. Among the par- 
ticipants in the ceremony were several Peru- 
vian Government representatives, U.S. Am- 
bassador Jim Loeb, Under Secretary of State 
Chester Bowles, Deputy Director of Food for 
Peace Jim Symington, AID Mission Director 
Bob Culbertson, Peace Corps Representative 
Frank Mannkiewicz—and several hundred 
Quechua and Aymara-speaking Indians. 

The drums, cymbals, and flutes poured 
forth the strange rhythm of the altiplano 
and served to spark the swirling dancing of 
many groups. Five groups of musicians per- 
formed figuratively shoulder-to-shoulder in 
what was perhaps the wildest combination of 
sounds to ever greet such a group of top brass 
from Washington. 

More impressive, however, than the par- 
ticipation of high officialdom and the guy 
Splash of color and sound was the responsive- 
hess of the people. This program was the 
first to bring the people of this largely for- 
gotten area into the range of the Alliance for 
Progress. The mothers were organized into 
“patronatos"—PTA’s—and they did the work 
in the preparing and serving of the food, In 
our society it Is dificult for us to Imagine the 
impact of a cup of milk, a bowl of corn meal 
mush, and hard roll. To know the cold 
hard life of the altiplano and to know the 
wonderful people who struggle aaginst the 
elements is to understand. 

It is of the Alliance for Progress which I 
wish to speak today. And it is of specific 
opportunities which I wish to put forward 
to you In the form of a personal challenge. 

In accepting your kind invitation to visit 
on your campus, I have also accepted a re- 
sponsibility to talk in specific terms and 
about the specific role which you can play in 
this great hemispheric effort, 

Within the past 2 months, President John- 
son has stated twice, in precise terms, his 
strong belief that we must focus our atten- 
tion on man and his position in the develop- 
ment process if progress is to be made in the 
cause of peace. In speaking to the Latin 
American Ambassadors on August 17, Presi- 
dent Johnson said: 

Misery and pain and despair exist in the 
present; and we must fight them in the pres- 
ent as best we can. This is not only the com- 
mand of compassion. It is the counsel of 
wisdom. For factories and banks and dol- 
lars do not build a nation. People build a 
nation. On those people—their health and 
knowledge and faith; and their participation 
and their sacrifice—rests the future of all 
of us and all our nations.” 

The Alliance for Progress is not a U.S. pro- 
gram, but rather it is an alliance which, as 
stated in the Charter of Punta del Este, in- 
volves the full energies of the peoples and 
governments of the American Republics. It 
must be, therefore, a joint effort which calls 
for positive action not only of government 
but also of private citizens and leaders of 
the private sector. This means that the 
Alliance is a great revolutionary program for 
progress which needs your personal help, 
your ideas, and your energics. 

Private citizens and civic, trade, and pro- 
fessional groups in 27 States of the United 
States are moving forward in a direct grass- 
roots alliance with the citizens of 27 areas 
of 12 Latin American Republics. These part- 
nerships normally revolve around 5 types of 
activities: : 

1. Helping local groups complete commu- 
nity self-help projects. 

2. Technical assistance, 

3. Educational scholarships and professor 
exchanges. 

4. Cultural exchanges, 

5. Investment and commercial relatlon= 
ships. 


= 
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Let me describe some specific partnership 
Activities. About 2 months ago, in the Bar- 
Tanquilla area of northern Colombia, a large 
number of children had died and many more 
Were dying from dehydration. The supply 
of saline and dextrose solutions in the area 
Was almost totally depleted. The private 
Sector Colombia Partners Committee con- 
tacted their counterpart group in Florida. 
Within hours a supply of the vitally needed 
solutions arrived in Barranquilla—in time to 
save the lives of a number of children. 

The village of Navan in the Andes of south- 
ern Peru had been isolated for years—with 
a narrow mountain trail being the only out- 
let for the products of the valley. The peo- 
Ple of Navan provided the initiative, the plan 
and the labor and the Texas AFL-CIO pro- 
Vided the picks, wheelbarrows, and shovels. 
An article in the July 31 issue of the Dallas 
Morning News, with a dateline of Lima, Peru, 
described the scene ns that road was opened: 

“Last May they finished the job. A truck 
loaded with potatoes chugged up the narrow, 
lumpy road to commemorate the event. 
Church bells rang, people cheered and dogs 
barked. For Navan it was the greatest day in 
its history.” 

Upon completion of the Navan road, a spe- 
Cial ceremony was arranged in which the 
Village council passed the tools to a neighbor- 
ing village which is now working on a 2-mile 
Toad to connect with Navan. Commenting 
Upon this project the chairman of the 
Peruvian Partners of the Alliance, Carlos 
Boza, said, “Texans have not made this an 
Old clothes’ program. They have helped us 
Without making us feel like beggers and tak- 
ing away our dignity as human beings.” 

This is the spirit of the Alliance; this ts a 
Partnership response to a community self- 
help effort in a program which recognizes the 
importance of human dignity. 

Pumps have been provided for community 
Wells, and seed for school gardens, Hand 
tools have been provided for rural vocational 
Schools, and medical equipment has been 
Made available to small hospitals and medl- 
Cal posts, 

Joint venture investments and other com- 

relationships are developing as a nat- 
Ural outgrowth of the relationships. 

High school and college students in sev- 
eral States have provided the funds to place 
Toofs, doors, and windows on schools con- 
Structed through the self-help efforts of vil- 


Blockmaking machines have been pro- 
Vided—as have chain saws, handtools and 
Other equipment to enable slum improve- 
ment associations to complete community 
bulidings, schools, and medical posts. 

An accomplished young concert pianist 
trom Texas, Monte Hill Davis, returns to her 
home this very day after having performed 8 
benefit concerts in Peru and 10 in Brazil. 

è funds raised were applied to local 

ers projects. 

On October 3, through arrangements made 

the Tennessee Partners of the Alliance and 

e Neumann Foundation of Venezuela, an 
Outstanding collection of 57 Venezuelan 
Paintings were shown in Knoxville. They 
Will be shown in seven galleries over a period 
°f9 months. In this partnership, Venezuela 

Making the first contribution. 

The people of one Andean village were sep- 
arated from their small plots of land by a 
Tapidly flowing river. They hand-walked a 
Steel cable stretched high over the Riotambo 

Order to plant, tend, and harvest their 
crops, At this moment, 1,200 feet of 114 inch 
ire cable is on its way to that village. With 

they can construct a suspension bridge— 
à bridge to their land—and a bridge to the 
high plains of Texas whose citizens became 
thelr working partners. 

One of the most important aspects of the 

ership however, is the fact 
that it is a two-way program. 
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A few weeks ago, a number of high school 
teachers of Spanish completed a program at 
Miami University in Ohio through which they 
were introduced to the Portuguese language. 
The Ohio partnership is with the State of 
Parana in Brazil, and through providing the 
professor of Portuguese, Dr. Navarro, Parana 
was making a contribution to its U.S. Part- 
ner State. Some 90 students are now study- 
ing Portuguese. 

Later this year, a collection of Inca gold 
from Peru will be shown in the partner area 
of Texas, and plans have been completed to 
present a showing of photographic art de- 
picting life in Peru. 

Twelve Costa Rican educators assisted 12 
Oregon school districts in upgrading the 
teaching of Spanish and contributing to so- 
cial science classes. 

The Mina Gerais, Brazil, partners are send- 
ing mineral specimens to Colorado for use 
in the high school science classes. Many 
other activities are being explored and many 
others are being implemented. 

Last Friday afternoon, it was my privilege 
to visit with a distinguished private sector 
leader from Mexico, Dr. Ernesto Ayala, who 
is the General Coordinator of Programa Na- 
cional Fronterizo and who is the president 
of the Comision Mexicana for the Alliance 
for Progress. Dr. Ayala not only believes in 
the importance of private sector activities as 
the key to Alliance success but he is also 
doing something about it. He is a leader who 
brings people together to focus on decisions 
and action. When I mentioned to Dr. Ayala 
that I would be meeting with you, he indi- 
cated great interest and wished to be kept 
advised of the progress being made in this 
developing partnership. 

Yesterday afternoon, the executive com- 
mittee of the Iowa Partners of the Alliance 
met to work on arrangements to send its 
program development team to their partner 
area of the Mexican States of Yucatan, Cam- 
peche, Tabasco, and the easternmost area of 
Quintana Roo. There the team members 
will meet with their counterparts of the 
private community to work on plans for 
specific projects of mutual concern and in- 
terest. When the members of that team 
return to Iowa. they will have a specific pro- 
gram to present to interested groups. 

The Partners of the Alliance is your pro- 
gram. It is your opportunity to translate 
interest in the Alliance for Progress into ac- 
tion. Our office merely serves as the catalyst 
to bring together interested citizens of the 
Americas—not for pink teas but for action- 
oriented programs. This is not a charity pro- 
gram nor is it an adoption“ program in 
which one area patronizingly “adopts” an- 
other. The Partners of the Alliance focuses 
on helping those who are helping themselves, 
and it seeks to translate into reality the 
stated principle that we ‘n the United States 
can learn as well as teach and receive as 
well as assist. 

The fact that this is your program and 
the fact that the stress is on constructive 
action were by your Goyernor, 
Harold E. Hughes, in the statements made 
when we were taking the first steps toward 
this partnership involving the people of 
Iowa. The program is a new one and the 
invitation for participation is open to all 
citizens in the State. 

My challenge to you is the challenge of 
the Alliance for Progress. I ask you to be- 
come an operating partner in its drive for 
progress. I ask you to contact Ken Miller 
of Des Moines, chairman of the Iowa Part- 
ners of the Alliance, and enlist in this effort. 

In closing, I bring to you the best wishes 
for a successful program from the U.S. Co- 
ordinator of the Allinnce for Progress, Jack 
Vaughn. Secretary Vaughn said of the Part- 
ners program during our first Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference, this past summer: 

There have been very exciting things 
done . I have gloated over your ac- 
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tivities, and I’m sure there are even greater 
things to come. Were it possible to 
determine what we Americans, all Americans, 
get out of your (the Partners) endeavors 
compared to what is put in in time, effort, 
and money, this would be the most exciting 
program in history.” 

This is high praise from the Secretary but 
praise that I am sure will be lived up to by 
any group from Iowa accepting the chal- 
lenge. 

The Partners of the Alliance is not a “dol- 
lars and cents“ program. More important 
than mutual material assistance is that body 
of intangible values which can bind the 
Partners together in a grassroots alliance 
of good neighbors. A man once said that 
youth is not a time of life—it is a state of 
mind. Nobody grows old by merely living 
a number of years; people grow old only by 
deserting their ideals. Hold fast, then, to 
the ideals of youth—and the ideals which 
have served as the touchstone for our Na- 
tion's development. I challenge you to ar- 
ticulate those ideals in the form of active 
involvement in the Alliance. Assist and 
receive; teach and learn. Become a partner 
in the Alliance and know the satisfaction 
that comes with the acceptance of a chal- 
lenge and the fulfillment of a responsibility, 


The Importance of the Individual Being 
a Real Person 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the fash- 
fonable position to take now days is to 
blame society for all of our national ills 
and relieve the individual of any re- 
sponsibility. The following letter to the 
editor which appeared recently in the 
Findlay, Ohio, Republican-Courier chal- 
lenges that philosophy and I personally 


‘feel it is an excellent treatise on the 


importance of the individual being a real 
person rather than a mere pawn. 
From the Republican-Courier, 
Sept. 15, 1965] 
To the Eprror: 

In a recent number of the Republican- 
Courier, there was an article, entitled, “Crime 
Increases, Convictions Are Decreasing.” In 
this editorial there is a quotation from Chief 
Justice Earl Warren, as follows: “We note a 
tendency today to blame the courts and the 
rulings of the courts for the vast amount of 
crime. persons and especially law- 
yers, know that this is not the fact. They 
know that crime is inseparably connected 
with factors such as poverty, degradation, 
sordid social conditions, the weakening of 
home ties, low standards of law enforcement, 
and the lack of education.” 

The author of the editorial disngrees with 
the Chief Justice and so do I. The above 
statement from the Chief Justice contains a 
false and dangerous philosophy, namely that 
not the individual but soclety and social con- 
ditions are responsible for all of our human 
woes. 

This false philosophy is dangerous because 
it has become so widespread. It permeates 
to a very large extent all the departments 
of our Federal Government, the executive, 
the legislative and the judicial. Even many 
of our -making agencies, such as 
newspapers, magazines and radio and tele- 
vision, are falling prey to it. Many of our 
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professors in colleges and universities are 
propounding this doctrine of social responsi- 
bility for all of our human ills. This false 
philosophy is even infiltrating the church 
and many ministers are proclaiming it from 
their pulpits. Imstead of trying to make 
people feel responsible for their own sins and 
shortcomings, as Nathan the prophet did 
when he said to David, “Thou art the man,” 
they talk about “social concerns.” When 
I returned fresh from graduate school and 
began my ministry, I started to preach 
against the sins of society. Soon I learned 
that society was not there to hear me so I 
began to preach to the people with a larger 
degree of effectiveness. 

As a preacher I have always tried to re- 
inforce my convictions by an appeal to the 
Bible. Earlier prophets addressed them- 
selves to the state, but Jeremiah became 
the prophet of individualism. In Jeremiah 
31: 29-30 we read, In those days they shall 
say no more, “The fathers have eaten a sour 
grape and their children’s teeth are set on 
edge,’ but every man shall die for his own 
iniquity; every man that eateth the sour 
grape, his teeth shall be set on edge.” Evi- 
dently people are blaming their sins on their 
fathers. This is a human trait. We are al- 
ways trying to blame someone else when we 
do wrong. When God walked in the Garden 
of Eden and accused our first parents of the 
sin of disobedience, Eve blamed it on the 
serpent and Adam was so ungallant as to 
blame it on Eve, and so it has been going 
on ever since. 

So this is the danger of an overemphasis 
on social responsibility. It only gives the 
erring individual an excuse for his wrong- 
doing. This is borne out by the fact that 
since 1958 crime has increased six times as 
fast as the population. 

So let us not be afraid to espouse the 
doctrine of individual responsibility. If 
those who profess great knowledge raise their 
eyebrows, and accuse us of ignorance, let us 
tell them to read their history of philosophy 
and theology and learn of the confilct be- 
tween nominalism and realism. We espouse 
the philosophy of realism. There is no ob- 
jective reality corresponding to society. It 
is only a common term which we use for the 
purpose of thought. It is the individual 
that is real, and society exists only by virtue 
of the individuals that compose it. We agree 
with John Oxenham, who wrote: 


“But to every man there openeth 
A nightway and a low 

And every man decideth 
Which way his soul shall go.“ 


Of course there are extenuating circum- 
stances for some wrongdoing and it is the 
function of government to correct these as 
far as is possible. But legislation can only 
open the door of opportunity, and it is up 
to each individual to decide whether he 
shall enter that door and endure the toil 
and sacrifice essential to make him a mem- 
ber of the Great Society. It is up to each 
individual to decide whether he wants to 
become a mere pawn or a real person. 


America First 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing.a bill which would authorize 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor to conduct an investigation and 
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study of the Office of Education. The 
purpose of the legislation would be to 
investigate and study the practices fol- 
lowed by the Office of Education to de- 
termine whether such practices ade- 
quately insure that Federal funds are 
not used either to pay salaries or to pro- 
vide educational assistance to persons 
opposed to the interests of the United 
States, either at home or abroad, 

In view of the recurring demonstra- 
tions against U.S. foreign policy by cer- 
tain professors and students, it seems 
high time that Congress investigate all 
programs under which Federal funds are 
made available for educational purposes 
to make certain these persons do not 
benefit. Americans have every right to 
responsibly criticize domestic and foreign 
policies of any administration, and un- 
questionably a great number now en- 
gaged in demonstrating against the ad- 
ministration policy in Vietnam are loyal 
Americans; but beyond this, a line must 
be drawn. 

The U.S. Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary recently released a staff study 
prepared for the Subcommittee To In- 
vestigate the Administration of the In- 
ternal Security Act and Other Internal 
Security Laws. The study indicates that 
the recent surge of criticism of adminis- 
tration policies in Vietnam could be di- 
vided into four broad categories. First. 
Honest criticism by loyal Americans who 
oppose communism but believe that the 
method we are using to fight in Vietnam 
is wrong. Second. Honest criticism by 
those who believe that communism is not 
a real threat or who believe that Vietnam 
is outside our sphere of influence and 
that we are pursuing an unwise course 
in committing ground troops to a war in 
that area. Third. Honest criticism by 
convinced pacifists who believe that force 
is wrong in any and all circumstances. 

While many might violently disagree 
with the views expressed by those in 
these three categories, my resolution 
would be aimed at the fourth group com- 
posed of those who have been engaged 
in dishonest criticism and who appear 
to support the general aims of commu- 
nism. These persons look upon America 
as the villain and communism as the 
real hope of the future. 

It was recently reported that one who 
would fall in the fourth category received 
a graduate fellowship at the University 
of Iowa in 1961 under title IV of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. It was a 
3-year award in international relations 
and comparative government, amount- 
ing to $6,600. The recipient of this grant 
reportedly admitted that he was a “pro- 
fessed Marxist” and would like to see the 
Communists win in Vietnam. 

It would seem imperative that the 
Committee on Education and Labor 
should develop strict guidelines for use 
by the Office of Education to insure that 
no Federal funds, from any Federal pro- 
gram, whether it be loans, grants, or 
otherwise, would be used for the salaries 
of teachers or to provide educational as- 
sistance of any kind to students who in- 
tentionally oppose the interests of the 
United States. Congress should demand, 
on behalf of the taxpayers of this coun- 
try and American servicemen every- 
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where, that if loans or grants are being 
made to any such person, they be imme- 
diately suspended and that proper legal 
action should be instituted to recover 
any and all amounts previously loaned 
or granted to any person, or persons, 
engaging in anti-American demonstra- 
tions, criticisms, or other activity. 

Therefore, as previously stated, I am 
introducing a resolution directing the 
Committee on Education and Labor to 
conduct an investigation of the Office of 
Education and requiring the committee 
to take a look at the present practices of 
the Office of Education to see what is 
being done to keep Federal largesse from 
benefiting persons who have embarked 
on a course of conduct inimical to the 
interests of the United States, either at 
home or abroad. 

The text of the resolution is as follows: 

H, Res. 622 
To authorize the Committee on Education 
and Labor to conduct an investigation and 
study of the Office of Education 

That the Committee on Education and 
Labor, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, 
is authorized and directed to conduct a full 
and complete investigation and study of the 
practices followed by the Office of Education 
in providing assistance for education, with a 
view to determining whether such practices 
adequately insure that Federal funds are not 
used to pay the salaries of, or to provide edu- 
cational assistance to, persons who, though 
willing to accept such Federal funds, are in 
fact opposed to the interests of the United 
States, either at home or abroad. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee or subcommittee is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within the 
United States, including any Commonwealth 
or possession thereof, whether the House is 
in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, to 
hold such hearings, and to require, by sub- 
pena or otherwise, the attendance and testi- 
mony of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, records, correspondence, 
memorandums, papers, and documents, as it 
deems necessary; except that neither the 
committee nor any subcommittee thereof 
may sit while the House is meeting unless 
special leave to sit shall have been obtained 
from the House, Subpoenas may be issued 
under the signature of the Chairman of the 
Committee or any member of the Committee 
designated by him, and may be served by any 
person designated by such Chairman or 
member, 

The Committee shall report to the House 
as soon as practicable during the present 
Congress the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. Any such report 
which is made when the House is not in ses- 
sion shall be filed with the Clerk of the 
House. 


Personal Explanation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, since 1960, I have served by 
appointment under three Presidents, 
President Eisenhower, President Ken- 
nedy, and now President Johnson, as one 
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of the two House congressional advisers 
to the U.S. delegation to the United Na- 
tions on the Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space. It is necessary for me to attend 
United Nations sessions as well as. keep- 
ing up with the activities and work of 
the United Nations Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, both in 
this capacity, as well as in my work as a 
member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

On Monday, October 11, 1965, and on 
Tuesday, October 12, 1965, I was in New 
York City attending to my duties. 

If I had been present I would have 
voted “nay” on rollcall No. 363, the vote 
on the rule on the sugar amendments 
bill, H.R. 11135, which passed by a margin 
of—yeas 253, nays 80. 


Washington Santa Claus 
EXTENSION oO REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, as we 
close down this first session of the most 
expensive Congress in peacetime history, 
it is a good opportunity to let the execu- 
tive branch in on just how well-received 
are some of the grand plans of the big 
spenders who never seem to worry about 
who will foot the bills when they start 
rolling in. 


Accordingly, I request that the follow- 
ing editorial broadcast by Paul Marlowe 
over WESH-TV, with facilities in Day- 
tona Beach and Orlando, to be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the 
benefit of interested colleagues. 

Thank you. 

The editorial follows: 

[An editorial from WESH-TV, Daytona 
Beach-Orlando, Fla., Oct. 5, 1965] 


WASHINGTON SANTA CLAUS 


It is high time we realize that we, the 
People, pay the bills and there is no “sugar 
daddy.” 

We had better sober up and accept the 
fact that, as adults, we can no longer be- 
leve in a Washington Santa Claus. 

Every American should face the stark 
Teality that the once-proud Uncle Sam has 
turned into an Uncle Sap. And when we 
acknowledge the fact that no one gives us 
somet. for nothing, then, at long last, 
We'll be honest with ourselves. 

In facing reality we cannot deny that Fed- 
eral, State, and local taxes take the cream 
from our breakfast tables and savings from 
Our bank accounts. The sum of this tax 
Poses a major problem for the breadwinner, 
because he is the horse who is saddled with 
the burden. Taxes must be paid first since 
Government will not open a charge account 
for any individual—anywhere, 

But the sad fact remains that we are re- 
Sponsible for our taxes since we, the people, 
Put our officials into office. 

‘There is only one place for governments to 
get money and that is from the people. The 
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more the people look to a Washington Santa 
Claus the higher the taxes will go. 

As long as we swallow the bait of “Some- 
thing for nothing” the governmental spend- 
ers will continue to dole out the tens and 
hundreds of millions. 

But for every million dollars that leaves 
Washington, the taxpayer will pay through 
the nose. 

If you think Federal gifts come free, it is 
time to think again because “Uncle Sugar” 
will hand you the bill through some form 
of taxation. 

Only the American voter can control his 
own tax bill. Inflation can be checked, if 
the citizen's vote is used to restrain extrava- 
gance in spending the resultant tax waste. 

We put our politicians into office on the 
basis of promises and it is high time that 
these men take an interest in the purse 
strings of the voter. 

We should remind these elected politicians 
that we rocketed them into office to look 
for our interests. And we should remind 
them, by telegram or letter that if the best 
they can do is agree with a self-styled Wash- 
ington Santa Claus, then we have no further 
use for them and will make this abundantly 
clear in the voting booth. 

In conclusion, we acknowledge the joy of 
receiving a gift. But, someone always foots 
the bill. No—Virginia, and you too George 
there is no Santa Claus, in Washington, in 
Tallahassee, or in your hometown. 


Adjournment Schedule 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF oH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that a Congressman should be in 
his district to confer and visit with his 
constituents whenever official duties do 
not require him to be in Washington. 

When Congress adjourns, I expect to 
return home and to be available for con- 
ferences and visits with residents of the 
Fourth District in the courthouse of each 
county seat between 8:30 a.m. and 4 p.m., 
a accordance with the following sched- 

e: 
gone County, Lima: Monday, Novem- 


Auglaize County, Wapakoneta: Tues- 
day, November 2. 

Darke County, Greenville: Wednesday, 
November 3. 

Miami County, Troy: Thursday, No- 
vember 4. 

Shelby County, Sidney: Monday, No- 
vember 8. 

Mercer County, Celina: Tuesday, No- 
vember 9. 

Preble County, Eaton: Wednesday, No- 
vember 10. 

No appointments will be necessary. 
Any problems with, or opinions concern- 
ing, the Federal Government will be 
proper subject for conference. 

Of course, I will be glad to see residents 
of the district, in my Piqua ofilce, any 
time that Congress is not in session, ex- 
cept on the days scheduled above. 
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Demonstrations Inspire Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr, PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include in the Record today an editorial 
from my hometown newspaper which I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
every Member of Congress. 

This article points out with admirable 
clarity that the dissenting voices heard in 
the Vietnam protests can only serve the 
ends of the Communists for they have 
taken heart from these demonstrations 
and see them as the beginning of a wave 
that will sweep this country out of south- 
east Asia. This example only illustrates 
again that an organized minority can 
wield great power by receiving publicity 
all out of proportion to their size. 

The article follows: 

From the Perth Amboy (N.J.) Evening News, 
Oct, 21, 1965] 
THE Hick Cost or DEMONSTRATIONS: 
ToUGHENED COMMUNIST ATTITUDES 

The wave of demonstrations against U.S. 
involvement in Vietnam has shaken Amer- 
ican policy and aims in the war. 

There is no evidence whatsoever that the 
view held by the demonstrators represents 
any more than a protest by the lunatic fringe 
of the left. 

But there is concrete evidence that the 
demonstrations are being interpreted in both 
Communist China and North Vietnam as 
showing a massive loss of support for Presl- 
dent Johnson. 

The result: A stiffening of Communist will 
to hang on in Vietnam, a refusal to consider 
negotiations and, more important, an almost 
certain loss of more American lives than 
would be necessary if the war followed its 
present course. 

This is not an idle estimate. 

Here are some examples of the reaction 
among Communists: 

Reds are “profoundly thankful” for the 
series of demonstrations, according to Li- 
beration Radio, the secret transmitter op- 
erated by the Vietcong. 

North Vietnam is comparing the wave of 
protests to antiwar sentiment that swept 
France before the French were defeated at 
Dienbienphu and subsequently pulled out 
of Indochina. 

The North Vietnamese Communist Party 
newspaper published a picture of 22-year-old 
David J. Miller of Syracuse, N.Y., burning 
his draft card and said Miller and others 
Have had a great effect in inspiring the 
struggle against the U.S. imperialist ag- 
gressor.“ 

The Soviet news agency Tass said U.S. au- 
thorities “have resorted to threats and the 
big stick of the police and judicial apparatus” 
to crack down on demonstrations but that 
the American people oppose the “aggressive 
policy in Vietnam.” 

President Johnson has made no secret of 
the Government's aim in the war. 

A massive military buildup, use of Ameri- 
can combat troops, and round-the-clock air- 
strikes against North Vietnam all are aimed 
at turning back the Vietcong and forcing 
North Vietnam to the conference table. 
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The goals of the demonstrators remain 
somewhat mysterious, These aims go beyond 
a simple protest. 

If the demonstrations are provoked and 
spurred on by Communist agitators, then 
the Reds are successfully undermining U.S. 
foreign policy and strengthening the Com- 
munists' position in Vietnam. 

If the demonstrators are simply a collec- 
tion of people seeking a U.S. withdrawal, then 
their goals backfire. 

The Johnson administration will not be 
forced out of Vietnam by sign-carrying citi- 
zens, but the toughening of the Communist 
attitude will force this country to fight a 
longer and bloodier war to save South Viet- 
nam, 

Answers on the motives of the leaders of 
the protests and the goals will come from 
the Justice Department. A deserved investi- 
gation is already underway, 

All of these protests come against a back- 
ground of increased political stability in the 
Saigon government and mounting successes 
against the Vietcong on the battlefield. 

The high cost of these demonstrations is 
not only being felt at the lofty level of for- 
eign policy. 

Regrettably, such nonsense has its effect 
on the morale of the men who must fight 
the miserable, dirty war in Vietnam. 

It is a sad commentary that such coura- 
geous men can expect little more in the way 
of moral support than demonstrations 
against their effort by people safe at home. 

Fortunately, a counterreaction is begin- 
ning in this country. 

Several organizations plan programs to 
demonstrate support for the Government's 
policy. High-ranking Government officials, 
past and present, are speaking out against 
the demonstrations. 

The overwhelming majority of the Ameri- 
can people supports the Government's posi- 
tion in the war. A poll taken in this area 
shows decisive results on this score. 

But the huge numbers of citizens who do 
back both the Government and the troops 
in Vietnam will have to make their feelings 
known. 

It will take a large campaign to undo the 
damage that a comparative handful of dem- 
onstrators, acting out of stupidity or sedi- 
tious design, have done to U.S. foreign policy. 


The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development: An Idea That Took 63 
Years To Prevail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 22, 1965 $ 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most constructive actions taken by 
this session of the Congress was the crea- 
tion of a new Cabinet-level Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. 

More than 70 percent of the popula- 
tion of the United States is now located 
in urban areas and the problems that 
affect urban dwellers should be of con- 
cern to all Americans. 

The need for a Cabinet-level Depart- 
ment to coordinate the planning and 
development of urban communities has 
long been recognized, and I think it is 
to the credit of the Congress that it 
transformed proposals for such a Depart- 
ment into reality. 
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In this connection, I would like to call 
to the attention of my fellow Members 
an article from the October 1965 issue 
of Nation’s Cities, published by the Na- 
tional League of Cities. 

As the article points out, the new De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment will enable the Federal Government 
and local communities to plan more 
rationally in dealing with problems of 
urban growth. 

Of particular interest is a chronologi- 
cal table accompanying the article, which 
lists the major proposals made over 63 
years that eventually lead to the estab- 
lishment this year of the new Cabinet 
post. 

Like much of the legislation enacted 
into law this year, the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development is not a 
new idea. It has behind it a long list 
of proposals and legislative recommen- 
dations. 

The job of the new Department will 
not be an easy one, and it is unfortu- 
nate that it was not created sooner. But 
the success of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, which will form the 
basis for the Department’s administra- 
tive structure, provides solid grounds for 
speculating that the Nation's 11th Cabi- 
net post will offer a valuable contribu- 
tion in solving many of America's do- 
mestic problems. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
hereby include the article from Nation's 
Cities and the accompanying chronologi- 
cal table: 

Crriss’ Vorce WILL Be HEARD IN WASHINGTON 

A happy crowd jammed into the White 
House rose garden September 9 to watch 
President Johnson sign legislation which es- 
tablished the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development—the lith Federal de- 
partment and the first created since 1953. 

Congressmen, mayors, agency chiefs and 
staffs, planners, builders, professors, and 
representatives of many organizations ob- 
served the President's obvious pleasure as he 
declared that “today we are taking the first 
our system for a more 
jponse to the pressing challenge of 
urban life. This is a historic action and this 
is a historic occasion.” 

His pleasure may have been that of a poli- 
tician who had successfully reversed a major 
defeat suffered by his predecessor. John F. 
Kennedy was rebuffed in 1962 by the House 
when he > to establish a similar 
Cabinet-level department through executive 
authority. In this Congress, LB. J. s proposal 
marched almost routinely to its final endorse- 
ment by both Chambers. 

There is strong reason to believe, however, 
that his gratification was that of a deeply 
concerned American who recognized the op- 
portunities of the new department to make 
greater progress in helping communities with 


enough evidence to accept the fact that the 
man from Texas is determined to do some- 
thing about the American city. 

The signing ceremony failed to produce 
the name of the HUD Secretary. Veteran 
President watchers about this omis- 
sion: one camp held that it meant he had 
failed to come to a decision, while another 
claimed that he would announce his choice 
another day, if only to get additional news 
coverage. With the designee yet unnamed in 
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early October, both views may be correct. 
The Department will come into operation 
either 60 days after September 9 or on any 
earlier date the President may choose. 

The creation of the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development culminates years 
of vigorous effort by the National League of 
Cities and other organizations. While the 
idea is an old one (see accompany chro- 
nology), It was not until the late 1950's that 
it became a keen political issue. The merits 
of NLC’s position on the need for such a 
Cabinet-leyel Department gained adherents 
from both parties and opinion leaders 
throughout the Nation, And so, finally, the 
issue was settled. 

What will HUD be like? At first, it will re- 
semble the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency whose functions, powers, and duties 
will be transferred to the Secretary. The 
constituent HHFA agencies involved are: 
Federal Housing Administration, Urban Re- 
newal Administration, Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, Community Facilities Admin- 
istration, and the Federal National Mortgage 
Association. 

The Secretary is charged, by the legislation, 
with widespread duties and responsibilities: 

“The shall * * * advise the 
President with respect to Federal programs 
and activities relating to housing and urban 
development; develop and recommend to the 
President policies for fostering the orderly 
growth and development of the Nation's 
urban areas; exercise leadership at the direc- 
tion of the President in coordinating Fed- 
eral activities affecting housing and urban 
development; provide technical assistance 
and information, including a clearinghouse 
service to aid State, country, town, village, or 
other local governments in developing solu- 
tions to community and metropolitan de- 
velopment problems; consult and cooperate 
with State Governors and State agencies, 
when appropriate, holding informal public 
hearings, with respect to Federal and State 
programs for assisting communities.” 

He will also “encourage comprehensive 
planning by the State and local governments 
with a view to coordinating Federal, State, 
and local urban and community develop- 
ment activities; encourage private enterprise 
to serve as large a part of the Nation's total 
housing and urban development needs as it 
can and develop the fullest cooperation with 
private enterprise in achieving the objective 
of the Department; and conduct continuing 
comprehensive studies, and make available 
findings, with respect to the problems of 
housing and urban development.” 

These broad directives could lead in many 
directions besides housing and, partly be- 
cause of this, the housing industry was 
greatly concerned about the status of the 
Federal Housing Administration within HUD. 
The act prescribes that one of the four new 
Assistant Secretaries shall be known as Fed- 
eral Housing Commissioner and shall ad- 
minister all programs dealing with the pri- 
vate mortgage market. He'll do this, how- 
ever, “under the supervision and direction 
of the Secretary.” From this, it looks like 
FHA will be much closer to the overall 
policies of HUD than the days when, as one 
HHFA oldtimer put it, “the head of HHFA 
and the boss of the FHA wouldn't even speak 
to each other.” 

Top brass of the new Department will 
probably spend much time thinking of the 
best ways to bring together the present 
HHFA operations Into a more manageable 
package of programs. One help should be 
HUD’s new headquarters, now under con- 
struction in Washington’s Southwest Re- 
newal Area, It will replace offices scattered in 
16 locations throughout the city. 

Besides the possible restructuring of the 
present lineup of agencies at home base, 
the Department will permit greater coordina- 
tion of its activities in the field. In San 
Francisco, HHFA'’s regional director sald, 
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“This reorganization is long overdue. The 
various programs in these related fields have 
expanded all over the place.” The realine- 
ment, when it comes, should see cities touch- 
ing one base for many p: Said 
HHFA man Robert E. Pitts, It will be easier 
for city administrations, whether urban re- 
newal, mass transportation, or public hous- 
ing is involved, to deal with the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 

This power to mesh programs within the 
Department, long denied to HHFA’s Admin- 
istrator, is just part of the HUD picture. 
With coordination of national urban pro- 
grams as part of his duties, the Secretary 
can be expected to be something of a watch- 
dog for urban interests when other agency 
Programs are involved. 

The task will fall, logically enough to the 
Post of Director of Urban Program Coordina- 
tion—a job unlike any previously filled in 
HHFA. This new position will have the au- 
thority to conduct studies of urban and 
community problems and to recommend 
Ways to better cooperation between Federal, 
State, and local agencies. 

An amazingly complex problem, this lat- 
ter one, but eventually it will have to be 
attempted. And, in the meantime, the voice 
of the cities will be heard more loudly in 
the Nation's highest councils than ever 
before, 


IDEA TOOK 63 YEARS TO PREVAIL 


In 1912: First known proposal for Depart- 
ment of Municipalities. Would study all as- 
Pects of urban living. Woodrow Wilson 
seems interested. 

In 1919: Proposal for Department of Civic 
Economy, with similar objectives. 

In 1942: A 1934 proposal for an undefined 
voice for the cities take shape as a bid for 
& separate administrative agency to care for 
interests of growing urban population. 

In 1945: First known proposal for a De- 
Partment of Community Development to co- 
ane Federal activities having impact on 
cities, 3 

In 1954: First legislative bill, introduced 
‘by Representative J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, of 
California, to establish a Department of 
Urbiculture. No action taken. 

1955: Government Operations Committee 
holds hearing on similar bill. Little interest: 
Some groups, including National League of 
Cities, seek expansion of bill's scope. Bill is 
not reported by committee. 

In 1956: Both Senate and House get bills 
Proposing Department of Housing and Urban 
Affairs. Both measures die in committee. 

In 1957: Two similar bills introduced; 
Same result. Temporary Commission on Met- 
Topolitan Problems is proposed. 

In 1959: Eleven bills introduced to estab- 
lish some type of executive body for the de- 
velopment and coordination of urban prob- 
lems. Department concept suffers; Senate 
and House hearings focus on creation of a 
Commission on Metropolitan Problems. 
Growing interest in a proposal for an Ad- 
Visory Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations results in its enactment. 

In 1960: Three House bills introduced for 
& Department of Urban Affairs but no action 
follows. Senate bill for a Department of 
Housing and Metropolitan Affairs is reported 
favorably by the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee; growing support for a 
Department is seen, although the measure 
dies on the calendar. 

In 1961: President Kennedy's administra- 
tion begins intensive campaign for a Depart- 
Ment, President calls for one in his state 
Of the Union message and in his housing 
Message in March. By April, 17 Department 
Measures are before the Congress. Hearings 
are held on four Senate proposals and one 
House bill; all see the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency as the nucleus of the new 

partment. In August the House reports a 
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clean bill and the Senate an amended one 
(identical to a previous clean one). 

In 1962: House Rules Committee refuses 
to grant a rule for floor action on the House 
bill. President Kennedy counters with Con- 
gress Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1962, 
which authorizes the President to establish 
executive departments. His plan is defeated. 

In 1963: Eight House bills are introduced 
for a department; no hearings are held. No 
Senate measures are offered. 

In 1964; President Johnson make a strong 
bid for a Department of Housing and Com- 
munity Development in his housing message 
in January. Two days later a Senate bill is 
introduced to carry out the President's re- 
quest and in February the House gets an 
identical bill. 

In 1965: Strong push by administration 
results in reversal of 1962 House vote. Sen- 
ate approval follows. President Johnson 
signs act creating a Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, September 9. 


Publicly Owned Colleges Will Be $1 Bil- 
lion a Year Short on Building Programs 
by 1970 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, this 
month another rush of students to the 
college campuses has rung the alarm to 
awaken us to the fact that we are falling 
behind on providing classrooms and labo- 
ratories and libraries for higher educa- 
tion. Last spring we were warned by 
the results of a study by the Council of 
State Governments that by 1970 public 
colleges alone—that will be bursting with 
5.4 million students—will be short about 
$1 billion a year in providing plant and 
facilities. Another 2.3 million students 
will be attending private colleges and 
universities which have just as much— 
or more—difficulty in financing new 
buildings. 

SEVENTY-FIVE PERCENT FEDERAL AID, $1 BILLION 
A YEAR PROGRAM SHOULD BE ADOPTED NEXT 
YEAR 
If the young people in elementary and 

high school today are to have a chance to 

go to college, we must adopt an expanded 
program of construction at once. I have 
introduced today a. bill to change the 
matching ratio and greatly increase the 
dollars available under the Higher Edu- 

cation Facilities Act of 1963. 

Rather than expect the State legisla- 
tures and private fund drives to raise 
two-thirds of the cost of construction, we 
should set the Federal share at 75 per- 
cent and the local matching share at 25 
percent. Rather than the minor role 
that the Federal Government is still 
playing in financing college facilities, we 
should move swiftly and surely to meet 
the shortage as soon as possible. 

The proposal I am making calls for 
Federal aid of $920 million a year for 5 
years for undergraduate facilities includ- 
ing public community colleges and public 
technical institutes, and $240 million a 
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year for 5 years for graduate facilities. 
In addition Federal funds are earmarked 
and held for a long enough period to 
allow State colleges and universities to 
get matching funds passed by their 
legislatures, most of which only meet 
every other year, and to allow private 
institutions to raise funds on a well- 
worked out schedule and a well-timed 
program. 

COLLEGE ENROLLMENT UP 13.5 PERCENT OVER 

LAST YEAR IN UPPER MIDWEST 


Last Wednesday’s Minneapolis Tri- 
bune had a story by Richard P. Kleeman 
telling how enrollments have risen from 
199,000 last year to more than 226,000 
this fall at colleges in Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Minnesota. 
That is a 13.5 percent increase in only 
1 year. 

We have estimated in Minnesota that 
instead of having 38,000 in college as we 
had in 1954, we will have 118,000 in 
1970. 


STATES CANNOT AFFORD TO PAY FOR COLLEGES 


The inability of States to meet the ris- 
ing costs of public colleges is illustrated 
again and again in Minnesota. The 
University of Minnesota prepares a 10- 
year building plan and requests a portion 
of it from the legislature each session. 
The university request of $35.7 million in 
1961 was cut to $12.5 million by the 
legislature. The 1963 request of $21.7 
million was granted to the extent of only 
$7.5 million, In 1965 the $48.5 million 
building program proposed by the uni- 
versity was cut by the legislative build- 
ing commission to $19 million. 

I am afraid that a similar fate may be 
in store for the university's 10-year build- 
ing plan for 1965-74 which amounts to 
$205.7 million. No doubt many other 
Members of the House recognize this as 
the same situation that exists in their 
own States. 

I believe that this is one case in which 
Congress will have to offer a solution to 
the problem or the problem will not be 
solved. Centainly the hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men and women who will 
be knocking on the doors of our colleges 
each fall cannot be told to forget about 
college, or to go away because we are not 
ready for them yet. 

We must channel a larger share of our 
Nation's resources into education: This 
is a pressing national problem. Con- 
gress must give it priority attention. 

My bill follows: 

HR, 11790 
A bill to amend title I of the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act of 1963 to increase the 
authorization of appropriations and to 
provide increased Federal matching, and 
for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 101 (a) of the Higher Education Fa- 
cilities Act of 1963 is amended by striking 
out “four” and inserting seven“. 

(b) The first sentence of section 101(b) 
of such Act is amended by striking out “and 
the sum of 8460,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966; but for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, and the succeeding 
fiscal year only such sums may be appropri- 
ated as the Congress may hereafter authorize 
by law” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
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following: “the sum of $460,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and each 
of the four succeeding fiscal years, there is 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$920,000,000"". 

(c) The second sentence of section 101(b) 
of such Act is amended by striking out “the 
succeeding fiscal years” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “each of the succeeding fiscal years.” 

(d) Section 101(c) of such Act is amended 

“third” after close of the”. 

(e) Section 104(c) is amended by insert- 
ing third“ after close of the“. 

Src. 2. (a) The second sentence of section 
107(b) of the Higher Education Facilities 
Act of 1963 is amended to read as follows: 
“Im no case shall the Federal share of the 
development cost of an eligible project under 
this. title exceed 75 per centum of such de- 
velopment cost.” 

(b) Section 202(b) is amended to read: 
“Grants under this title for construction of 
academic facilities may not exceed 75 per 
centum of the development cost of any such 
construction project.” 

(c) Section 401(d) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(d) The term ‘Federal share’ means, in 
the case of any project, a percentage (as de- 
termined under the applicable State plan) 
not in excess of 75 per centum of its develop- 
ment cost.” 

Sec. 3. (a) The first sentence of Section 
201 is amended by striking out four“ and 
inserting seven“. 

(b) The second sentence of Section 201 18 
amended by striking out “and the sum of 
$120,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1966" and inserting in Meu thereof the 
following: “the sum of $120,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 19867, and each of 
the four succeeding fiscal years, there is au- 
thorized to be appropriated the sum of 
620.000.000.“ 


The Hungarian Revolution Never To Be 
Forgotten 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row we will commemorate the ninth an- 
niversary of the Hungarian Revolution 
of 1956. 

I am sure none of us will ever forget 
those tragic but glorious days when peo- 
ple throughout the free world watched 
with hope and anxiety the struggle of the 
valiant Hungarian Freedom Fighters to 
overthrow Soviet domination of their 
country. It was a time of agony, as we 
saw the initial victories of the Hungarian 
patriots. crushed when the massive 
might of Soviet armies and tanks was 
sent against them. 

But on this anniversary we must re- 
member that the death and suffering of 
the Hungarian Freedom Fighters was 
not in vain. In their defeat, which was 
inevitable against the overwhelming 
Soviet military machine, there was also 
triumph. For in the hearts and minds 
of men everywhere this courageous up- 
Tising will remain an inspiration in the 
continuing struggle for freedom and in- 
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dependence for the enslaved nations 
behind the Iron Curtain. On this his- 
toric anniversary, I pay tribute to all who 
gave their lives for this cause, and to all 
who still carry on the struggle. And I 
pledge my continued support in the effort 
to win again the freedom. gained those 
brief days in 1956. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include a resolu- 
tion commemorating this event and out- 
lining the aims of the Joint Central 
Committees of the Hungarian October 
23d Movement and the Hungarian Free- 
dom Fighters World Federation: 

The Joint Central Committees of the 
Hungarian October 23d Movement and the 
Hungarian Freedom Fighters (Nemzetér) 
World Federation call upon the peoples and 
governments of the free world to help re- 
store the freedom of the Hungarian people 
and the independence of Hungary. 

In the perspectives of the 9 years which 
have elapsed since the revolution and free- 
dom fight of 1956, it becomes more and more 
obvious that, so far, it was the most out- 
stand history-shaping event of the 20th 
century. 

While Hungarian freedom fighters and 
Americans of Hungarian descent equally 
condemn the treacherous attacks of the 
Soviet Union on the Hungarian people in 
October-November 1956 and protest against 
the continued colonial occupation of Hun- 
gary, we most solemnly deplore the fact that 
these attacks as well as the continued colo- 
nial rule in Hungary was and still is made 
possible only by the inaction, indifference 
and lack of understanding of their responsi- 
bilities of the still-free nations of the world. 

We lay emphasis on asserting that the 
world will remain indebted to the heroic 
Hungarian people as long as it did not regain 
its freedom and independence. 

It must be emphasized before the peoples 
of the world that the present authorities in 
Hungary were imposed into power by the 
armed forces of the Soviet Union, they are 
being maintained in power by the Soviet oc- 
cupation forces against the expressed and 
manifested will of the Hungarian people and 
that the Hungarian people have no desire to 
participate in or to give support to such a 
Soviet-imposed Communist regime. 

Therefore, we call upon the peoples and 
governments of the free world to support the 
demands listed hereafter before the proper 
international forums: 

1. Soviet troops should be withdrawn from 
the territory of Hungary without any further 
delay. 

2, Law and order should be maintained in 
the country after the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops by an international force which 
should strongly observe the sovereignty of 
the country. 

3. Free and secret elections are to be held 
under international supervision to elect a 
truly representative Hungarian Parliament in 
which all parties trusted by the people will 
hold their seats. A new representative gov- 
ernment should be formed based on the re- 
sult of these elections with the aim to lay 
down the foundations of a free and demo- 
cratic Hungary in accordance with the aims 
and purposes of the Hungarian revolution 
and freedom fight of 1956. 

4. People once sentenced for their partici- 
pation in the Hungarian revolution and free- 
dom fight should be rehabilitated, 

5. Return of Hungarian citizens who were 
deported to the Soviet Union during and 
after the events of 1956. 

6. An international commission be sent 
forthwith to Transylvania, first of all, and 
to other countries bordering Hungary with 
substantial Hungarian minorities to investi- 
gate and to bring to a stop the genocide of 
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7. The abortion decree be immediately re- 
voked under which the future of the Hun- 
garian nation is being murderously under- 
mined, 

8. Rehabilitation and the return of Jozsef 
Cardinal Mindszenty, primate of Hungary, to 
his seat in Esztergom unconditionally. 

We firmly believe that as long as these 
demands have not been fulfilled, the Hun- 
garian question cannot be considered as 
solved and no true peace can be established 
in the world. 

Attest: 

Erno HOKA, 
Secretary General. 


The Danger of Creeping Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, in certain 
circles it is, I suppose, unfashionable to 
worry about inflation any more. Some 
economists say a little inflation is a good 
thing; others say some inflation, whether 
good or bad, is inevitable. For what- 
ever reason, talk and worries about in- 
flation have dropped practically out of 
sight during recent unparalleled eco- 
nomic expansion. 

This may be a useful reflection of 
confidence in the economy. But, Mr. 
Speaker, I think it important that we 
face a few facts. 

First. Prices have been going up, both 
wholesale—especially for industrial 
commodities—and- retail. Significantly, 
the rates of increase have been going up 
in recent months in a way which con- 
trasts sharply with figures for the past 
several years. Many of these increases 
have been in foods, and therefore, may 
be seasonal and short-run. But they 
have taken place: The overall cost of 
living rose by over 1.7 percent between 
July 1964, and July 1965. In June, the 
price of meat had increased 9.9 percent. 
Cereals and other bakery products went 
up by 1.6 percent. Wholesale processed 
food costs were up 5.5 percent in August. 
There were other price increases 
throughout the economy. Clothing is 
up 1.1 percent; transportation is up 1.8 
percent; rent is up by the same amount. 
Wholesale commodity prices were up 2.6 
percent in August; overall wholesale in- 
dustry prices were up 1.5 percent: and 
the wholesale price of industrial inter- 
mediate material was up 1.7 percent. 
On the price side of the economy, the 
pattern is general price increases, with 
the bulk of the increases occurring in 
the last few months. 

The people know about these price 
increases, and they are worried about 
them. A recent poll reported that 87 
percent of all women think that the cost 
of living is going up; they are right. 
Even more important, the same poll re- 
ported that 46 percent of housewives 
think that rises in the cost of living can 
be avoided; I hope they are right. 

Second. On the wage side, the picture 
is somewhat less grim. The general 
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guideline for noninfiationary wage 
movements is that, overall, increases 
should not be greater than increases 
in productivity. The administration’s 
wage-productivity guideline is 3.2 per- 
cent. In contrast to this, recent wage 
increases have run at the rate of around 
4 percent per year. The recent labor- 
Management agreement in the steel in- 
dustry, commonly regarded as a leading 
indicator industry for wage settlements, 
is difficult to compute accurately. Most 
economists tend to think the settlement 
is around a 3.5 percent increase, al- 
though some administration economists 
say it is within the 3.2 noninfiationary 
guideline. 

However, the overall employment pic- 
ture has a considerable impact on wages. 
The latest data show a 4.5 percent unem- 
Ployment figure, well above what is us- 
ually considered full employment. With 
this much unemployment, aggregate 
pressure on wages ought not to be too 
strong. However, looking at the figures 
in the aggregate may well be incorrect 
and misleading. For example, in Mich- 
igan the present unemployment rate is 
2.6 percent, a figure close enough to full 
employment that labor shortages have 
started developing in certain sectors of 
the State’s economy: Construction, for 
example, is very tight, and wages in this 
sector have increased sharply in the past 
6 months. 

A moderate aggregate unemployment 
rate may well conceal localized areas of 
labor shortage, which lead to wage in- 
creases, which may in some cases spill 
over into other sectors of the economy, 

Third. As a result of the increased 
American commitment to the war in 
Vietnam, the President has asked for an 
extra $1.7 billion defense appropriation. 
It is expected that an additional sum will 
be requested when the Congress con- 
venes in January. In any event, for the 
current fiscal year, outlays on defense 
will run a little over $50 billion, com- 
pared with an original estimate of $47.9 
billion. In itself, this does not look like 
much, but we should take into considera- 
tion the secondary effects of such an in- 
Jection of defense spending, termed by 
economists the multiplier.” A generally 
accepted figure for defense spending 
multiplier is 2. This means that the 
Overall impact of defense spending on 
the economy will be around twice the 
original sum. In the case of the $1.7 
billion additional defense appropriation, 
We can expect that the ultimate stimulus 
on the economy will be of the order of 
$3.4 billion. Should the President ask 
for another $2 billion next January, the 
total impact on the economy will be of 
the order of $7.4 billion. Even given the 
Overall size of the American economy, 
this is a considerable injection, no matter 
how you slice it. In my own mind, it 
Taises a real possibility of overheating 
in certain defense-related sectors of the 
economy. 

There is, then, evidence of three sorts 
of substantiate worries about inflationary 
Pressures in the economy. Prices have 
been going up, particularly in the past 
Several months; wage increases have 
been running somewhat ahead of pro- 
ductivity gains, with considerable local 
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tightness in certain labor markets; ex- 
pected increases in defense spending will 
have a considerable impact on the 
economy. 

In general, those who do not worry 
much about inflation at the present time 
use three arguments. I would like to ex- 
amine them: 

First. Increases in defense spending 
will not have much of an impact on the 
economy, given that the increases are a 
very small part of a total gross national 
product of $665.9 billion. This may well 
be true, but it should be noted that de- 
fense increases will be largely concen- 
trated in defense-related industries, thus 
bringing up the real possibility of lo- 
calized overheating in these particular 
sectors of the economy. 

Second. At present tax levels, Federal 
revenues are expected to grow around $7 
billion per year; with this fiscal drag op- 
erating in the economy, we should be 
more worried about maintaining aggre- 
gate demand, which will be done by de- 
fense spending increases. But if I am 
correct in my assumptions about the 
full impact of defense spending, the fis- 
cal drag that so worries some economists 
will be all but wiped out. 

Third. There is still enough aggregate 
slack in the economy, given that present 
production ts running at around 90 per- 
cent of capacity and given an unemploy- 
ment rate of over 4 percent, to prevent 
any serious inflationary pressures from 
building up. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a critical turn in 
the argument. For if there is still aggre- 
gate slack in the economy, then we can 
breathe somewhat easier. I contend that 
although there may be overall slack in 
the economy, it is inaccurate and possibly 
dangerous to think that its existence 
alone will in some way insulate us against 
inflation. 

Let me try to explain. Usual theories 
of inflation are distinguished by their 
concentration on aggregate factors. De- 
mand-pull inflation is explained in terms 
of an excess of aggregate demand over 
aggregate supply, leading to price in- 
creases. Cost-push inflation is consid- 
ered in terms of aggregate wage in- 
creases exceeding aggregate productivity 
gains, with price increases the outcome. 
In both cases, since both prices and 
Wages are considered to be perfectly flex- 
ible with respect to changes in demand, 
the only thing which can lead to inflation 
is aggregate excess demand. 

The reason for this conclusion rests on 
some assumptions which I think are in- 
correct. It is assumed that if there is 
excess demand in some sectors of the 
economy, balanced by deficient demand 
in other sectors, there will be some 
changes in relative prices and wages. 
But there will be no increase in the gen- 
eral price level, because over the long 
run resources will shift, demand com- 
position will change, and price increases 
in excess demand sectors will be offset by 
price reductions in insufficient demand 
sectors. Prices and wages, being flexible 
and responsibe to changes in demand, 
will move in the long run to balance off 
excess or deficient demands in particu- 
lar sectors of the economy, without lead- 
ing to a general inflationary price in- 
crease. 
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But we all know that in the real world 
this is simply not so. Neither prices nor 
wages are that flexible. 

As Charles L. Schultze pointed out in 
a study of Recent Inflation in the United 
States: 

In particular wages and prices are much 
less likely to be flexible in a downward than 
in an upward direction. 


The reasons for this are clear. Labor 
contracts are often pegged to increases 
in the cost of living index, and industry- 
wide contracts are unlikely to show a 
wage decline in an era of rising profits. 
Business pricing is likely to be on a full 
cost-plus basis, rather than on a basis 
of supply and demand; diminished de- 
mand will not necessarily set off price 
reductions if costs remain about the 
same. 

This does not mean that there is any 
downward flexibility of prices and wages. 
It simply means that the amount of 
excess demand required to raise prices 
is less than the amount of deficient de- 
mand required to reduce them. As 
Schultze puts it: 


There is an upward bias in the general 
level of prices such that a large change in 
the composition of demand, even when aggre- 
gate demand is not excessive, will lead to a 
general price rise. The rise in prices will be 
aggravated by the impact of excess demand 
in particular sectors of the economy 
the prices of raw materials and wage 


What all this means is very simple. 
Inflation is perfectly possible without 
either excess aggregate demand or an 
independent increase in costs, 

Further, inflation in one sector of the 
economy can spread to other sectors, 
even in the absence of excess aggregate 
demand, Excess demand in one sector, 
say semifabricated goods, could spread 
via cost increases to other sectors in 
which demands are not excessive and 
in which there may be unused capacity 
or substantial unemployment. Creeping 
inflation of this sort is every bit as 
dangerous as overall infiation of the 
classical kind. Mr. Schultze suggests 
that it was this creeping inflation which 
was responsible for the observed price 
increases from 1955 to 1957. His judg- 
ment is well regarded by other econ- 
omists. 


I fear the economic theory I have out- 
lined above may well apply to our pres- 
ent situation. On the aggreate, there 
is still some slack left in. the economy; 
but there are areas of localized over- 
heating. Construction labor, as I have 
mentioned, is extremely tight in Michi- 
gan, and increased construction costs 
could spread over into other sectors of 
the economy. The impact of recent in- 
creases in defense spending, overall, 
should be slight; but such spending is 
concentrated in certain already strained 
areas of the economy. Copper and cop- 
per goods are extremely tight now, and 
sharp price rises have already taken 
place; increased defense procurement in 
these areas could lead to further price 
increases, which may well spread over 
into other sectors. The same reasoning 
applies to certain areas of the electronics 
and machine tool industry. There have 
been some sharp price increases recently, 
particularly in food and in some whole- 
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sale prices. Although these may not 
have increased the overall cost of living 
index too sharply, there is danger that 
they may spread into other sectors of 
the economy. 

I realize it is always unpopular to warn 
of inflation during times of economic 
progress. But I am impelled to do so, 
partly because of the evidence I have 
cited above, and partly because I am 
particularly concerned about the dan- 
gers of creeping inflation. This could 
sap our economic strength and seriously 
hinder our further progress. 

Viewing with alarm is, of course, only 
part of the matter. Solutions must be 
suggested, and this is, of course, much 
harder than pointing to problems, Our 
overall tools of economic management 
have, by in large, worked fairly well, 
particularly since the beginning of the 
Kennedy administration. Fiscal policy 
has promoted the orderly expansion of 
the economy; monetary policy, operating 
through the Federal Reserve, has in gen- 
eral been fairly responsive to the needs 
of the time. 

But it should be noted that both these 
tools are effective in the aggregate. This 
is particularly true of monetary policy, 
which is particularly undiscriminating 
in its effects and requires a long lag time 
to take effect. Fiscal policy changes are 
more precise—witness the recent tax 
cuts—but take a long time to come into 
law. More precise tools, such as the 
Federal Reserve's Regulation W. limit- 
ing terms of consumer credit, or the De- 
fense Production Act, are lacking. The 
former lapsed in 1952, and the latter has 
expired. The Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning has certain contingency plans, but 
they cannot be used without congres- 
sional authorization. 

I hope that pointing out some of the 
dangers which may be ahead will give us 
all a sharper sense of the inner workings 
of our economy, and perhaps a little 
More understanding and responsibility 
in our economic actions. 


Cleveland and Cuyahoga County Officials 
Declare October 23 Hungarian Freedom 
Heroes Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, 9 years 
ago tomorrow the Hungarian people rose 
up as one against their Russian Commu- 
nist oppressors in a popular demonstra- 
tion for freedom which literally shook 
the world. Twelve years of Russian oc- 
cupation and Communist exploitation 
drove the people of Hungary to the 
breaking point. A peaceful student 
demonstration for elementary human 
rights soon swelled into a popular dem- 
onstration against the totalitarian sys- 
tem imposed upon the Hungarian nation 
by Moscow. When the Communist se- 
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cret police machinegunned the peaceful 

demonstrators, the Hungarian people ex- 

ploded into total political revolution. 

In the course of 5 heroic, but bloody 
days of fighting, the Russian imposed 
regime was toppled, the Red army was in 
retreat from Hungarian soil, and a rev- 
olutionary government was engaged in 
efforts to remove the chains of slavery 
from that nation. When it appeared the 
Hungarian people had won their freedom 
revolution and peace would be restored, 
imperial Russia reinvaded Hungary on 
the morning of November 4, 1965. What 
followed is one of the blackest chapters 
in the history of civilized mankind. 

The valor and courage of the Hun- 
garian people in the face of overwhelm- 
ing Russian military forces will go down 
in history as one of freedom's finest 
hours. It is important that we never 
forget what the Hungarian people fought 
for and what they fought against. The 
same forces of organized evil that have 
overrun Hungary are still striving to 
conquer all free nations and peoples. 
That is why we are fighting in Vietnam 
today. That is why President Johnson 
took bold and resolute action in the Do- 
minican Republic. That is why we must 
be fully prepared to meet the challenge 
of Communist aggression in the years 
ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, this ninth anniversary 
of the Hungarian freedom revolution will 
be fully observed in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mayor Ralph S. Locher has officially pro- 
claimed October 23, 1965, as Hungarian 
Freedom Heroes Day.” The council of 
the city of Cleveland has adopted a com- 
memorative resolution which expresses 
the fervent hope and prayer that free- 
dom will soon be restored to the heroic 
people of Hungary. Our Cuyahoga 
County commissioners have adopted a 
resolution declaring October 23, 1965, as 
The Day of the Heroes of the Hungarian 
Freedom Revolution.” 

Under unanimous consent I insert in 
the Recorp at this point the text of these 
official resolutions which express so well 
the feelings of the people of Cleveland 
for the people of Hungary and for the 
cause of human freedom: 

Crry OF CLEVELAND PROCLAMATION DESIGNAT- 
ING SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1965, as “Hun- 
GARIAN FREEDOM HEROES Dar” 

Whereas on October 23, 1965, the Hungar- 
lan people of Cleveland and Metropolitan 
Cleveland will commemorate the ninth an- 
niversary of the Hungarian revolt for free- 
dom; and 

Whereas this day represents a day of na- 
tional pride, prayer, and promise for the 
Hungarians living behind the Iron Curtain; 
and 

Whereas this day is a day of Inspiration 
and hope for all freedom-loving peoples of 
all of the captive nations; and 

Whereas the city of Cleveland is proud of 
the part which the peoples of the various 
nationalities have played in the cultural 
and civic betterment of our community; and 

Whereas it is fitting to commemorate the 
symbol of freedom and the valiant and gal- 
lant stand made by the Hungarian freedom 
fighters. 

Now, therefore, I, Ralph 8. Locher, as 
mayor of the city of Cleveland, do hereby 
proclaim Saturday, October 23, 1065, as 
“Hungarian Freedom Heroes Day“ in Cleve- 
land. 

Raver S. Locuer, Mayor. 
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RESOLUTION 2298-65 

Whereas 9 years ago the people of the free 
world, and those who can only silently wish 
for freedom, watched with hope and joy as 
the people of Hungary marched arm 
in arm, to throw off the hated “Russian way 
of life’ which had been fastened upon them 
by Russian guns; and 

Whereas it was with frustration, horror, 
and tears that the world saw thousands of 
Russian tanks brutally crush the people of 
Hungary; and 

Whereas the Hungarian freedom fight dem- 
onstrated to the people of the world that a 
decade of Russian suppression could not and 
did not extinguish the will to freedom of 
the Hungarian people; and 

Whereas it is fitting that we, who enjoy 
a freedom unmatched by any other people 
in history, commemorate the 9th anniversary 
of the Hungarian freedom fight, for those 
who fight for freedom anywhere in the world 
fight for all of us: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That council Joins the entire 
free world in commemorating the 9th an- 
niversary of the Hungarian freedom fight 
with the fervent hope and prayer that the 
people of Hungary will once again live in 
the freedom for which so many sacrificed 
their lives to achieve; be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of council be and 
she hereby is requested to transmit a copy of 
this resolution to the various Hungarian so- 
oletles of this community. 

Adopted October 11, 1965. 

James V. STANTON, 
President of Council. 
Approved October 12, 1965. 
RALPH 8. LOCKER, 
Mayor. 
RxBOLUrIoN BY County OF CUYAHOGA, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

A philosopher once said, “Even a bird, to 
have freedom, must fly through the resist- 
ance of the air.” 

On October 23, 1956, frecdom-loving Hun- 
garians revolted against tyranny and dic- 
tatorship despite impossible odds; and their 
extraordinary courage and self-sacrifice 
brought glory to the human race. 

Cuyahoga County is made up of many 
brave Europeans and their descendants from 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

We, the commissioners of Cuyahoga 
County, salute all of these people by recall- 
ing this anniversary so as to keep it ever in 
mind. 


We declare October 23, 1965, The Day of 
the Heroes of the Hungarian Freedom Revo- 
lution, 1956.” 


New Arts and Humanities Foundation Law 
Will Bring New Spark to Lives of the 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities Act of 1965, just passed by Con- 
gress, will bring a new spark to the lives 
of the people in all parts of the country. 
The $10,700,000 appropriation we have 
voted will benefit the people in Minne- 
sota as well as in the rest of the Nation- 
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With financing of this program, the 
Minnesota State Arts Council can make 
great strides toward setting up a pro- 
gram like the excellent work done by the 
New York State Arts Council. On the 
basis of an appropriation from the 1965 
State legislature, our arts council is al- 
ready in the process of hiring an execu- 
tive secretary. With Federal aid, it 
could bring new vitality to all parts of 
the artistic life of the upper Midwest 
and the study and development of the 
humanities. 

In the Minneapolis area we can ex- 
pand the program of such excellent cul- 
tural institutions as the Guthrie Theater, 
the St. Paul Council of Arts and Sciences, 
the Minneapolis Symphony, the Walker 
Art Center, and the Minneapolis In- 
stitute of Arts. Such programs as ex- 
panding the number of weeks for the 
performances given by the Minneapolis 
Symphony, sending out a tractor trailer 
set up as an artmobile to display works 
from the Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
into all parts of our State and region, and 
providing a resource center for amateur 
artistic productions and architectural 
advice, to our communities, are now 
possible. 

Mr. John Meyers, chairman of the 
Minnesota State Arts Council, and other 
members of the council are ready with a 
well-thought-out program to put this 
Federal law to work now that financing 
is available. 

I am sure that the foundation will 

soon follow President Johnson’s predic- 

tion by having “an unprecedented effect 

= the arts and humanities of our great 
ation.” 


Hon. J. Edgar Hoover 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation spoke 
before the Southern Jurisdiction of 
Masonic Order on October 19, and the 
subject of his speech was “The Faith of 
Free Men.” In the wake of the demon- 
strations of all sorts and for various rea- 
sons which this country has experienced 
during the past several years, I feel his 
remarks are most appropriate. 

Mr. Hoover's remarks follow: 

Tre FAITH or FRES MEN 
(Remarks of J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, before the 

Supreme Council, 33d Degree of the An- 

client and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free- 

masonry, Southern Jurisdiction, U.S.A., in 

Washington, D.C., October 19, 1965) 

This is the proudest moment of my 45 
years’ membership in the Masonic Order. To 
Teceive the Grand Cross of the Scottish Rite 
is an honor which I shall cherish always. 
This award is made all the more meaningful 
by the high respect which Freemasonry com- 
mands in the minds of all who have felt its 


Wholesome influence and observed its good 
Works. 
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The strong virtues of the Masonic move- 
ment are indelibly etched in every chapter of 
our Nation's history. Masons helped to 
carve our country's early settlements out of 
a hostile wilderness that was Colonial 
America. They added vital fuel to the fires 
of freedom which burned so intensely from 
Boston to Savannah some two centuries ago. 
They stood prominent among the bold 
colonists who affixed their signatures to the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776 and, 11 
years later, to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

George Washington, the Father of our 
Country, was a Master Mason—a statesman 
of greatest courage and dedication who en- 
visioned America as & land where men of all 
creeds might live together and worship to- 
gether in freedom under God. 

The brave patriots who served under Gen- 
eral Washington at Valley Forge—and their 
latter-day counterparts at San Juan Hill, 
Belleau Wood, Corregidor, the Yalu Valley— 
made grave sacrifices that liberty and justice 
might prevali. They fought then—as Amer- 
jeans stand prepared to fight today—to up- 
hold a cause which draws its greatest 
strength from an abiding faith in man’s 
ability to guide his own destiny with the help 
of God. 

Today, our priceless heritage of freedom is 
under relentless attack both at home and 
abroad. In the jungles and riceflelds of 
southeast Asia, Americans in uniform main- 
tain a constant vigil against the Communist 
hordes of a modern-day Genghis Khan to 
whom no commodity is cheaper than human 
life. 

In Europe and the Near East, our coun- 
try's patience and determination are con- 
stantly strained by the taunts and provoca- 
tions of Iron Curtain slave masters who talk 
of peace while clandestinely plotting to 
spread their godless creed of Utopia-in- 
chains 


Throughout Central and South America 
we have had to erect guard posts of freedom 
against the sinister efforts of Communist 
henchmen to spread the malignant cancer 
of Marxism across the Western Hemisphere. 
Not only have we seen the results of their 
treachery in Cuba, but the Dominican Re- 
public could be a Marxist satellite today 
were it not for the fast action taken by a 
courageous President and alert Americans to 
thwart a Communist take-over there earlier 
this year. 

Communism is a vast international con- 
spiracy which today dominates one third of 
the earth's people. Here, in our own coun- 
try, that conspiracy Is represented by the 
Communist Party, U.S.A. a bold and defiant 
band of anti-American turncoats whose op- 
erations are directed and controlled by the 
Kremlin in Moscow. 

The Communists profess to be a legiti- 
Mate political organization. This is not so. 
Actually, the Party constitutes a foretgn out- 
post on America’s shores. Its members— 
knowingly, deliberately and willingly—are 
active tools of the Soviet Union. 

Witness, for example, the programs which 
occupy the primary attention of Communist 
Party members in this country: withdrawal 
of American support from South Vietnam; 
noninterference with Communist terrorists 
in Santo Domingo; appeasement in all deal- 
ings with members of the Marxist world. 

The Communists speak of peace, but peace 
at an exorbitant and heart-rending price— 
submission to Communist domination. 
From 60 years of dealings with the Stalins, 
the Khrushchevs, the Brezhnevs, the Castros, 
the Mao Tse-tungs, this bitter lesson has 
been learned by the freedom-loving peoples 
of the world. 

Yet, in country after country, there still 
remain the legions of uninformed, misin- 
formed and politically naive who are the 
noncommunist dupes and fellow travelers 
whom the Communists rely upon to carry 
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forward their programs for world domina- 
tion. 

We find these dupes in shocking abun- 
dance here in our own United States where 
Gus Hall, the Moscow-trained General Sec- 
retary of the Communist Party, U.S. A. 
boasted to newsmen last fall that there are 
approximately 100,000 Americans within the 
Party’s influence. About 10 percent of them, 
he said, are dues-paying members. The re- 
mainder he described as close sympathizers. 

These sympathizers include growing num- 
bers of young. people—because the major 
target of Communist propaganda and ex- 
ploitation in the United States today is the 
Nation's youth. 

Standing in the forefront of the Commu- 
nist campaign to confuse the minds, distort 
the thinking and win the support of our 
young people is the DuBois Clubs of Amer- 
ica—an illegitimate spawn conceived by the 
Communist Party and nurtured by a trusted 
band of youthful adherents to the cause of 
world Marxism. 

Leaders of the DuBois Clubs of America 
were prominent among the Communists who 
attended a special youth leadership school 
sponsored by the Party last June to prepare 
for a stepped-up campaign of recruitment 
and agitation among youth. Already, this 
fall, there are signs that these training ses- 
sions have begun to bear fruit—in the form 
of defiant protests against law and authority. 

Today, as never before, the Communists 
are confident of their ability to win recruits 
among this country’s youth. That is why 
the party has placed such intense emphasis 
upon its campus speech program—a program 
that has seen skilled hucksters of atheism 
and treason appear at scores of colleges and 
universities from New York to California, 
without objection by the authorities of those 
institutions of higher learning and otfen 
with positive encouragement by members of 
the faculties of such universities. 

What do these party spokesmen have to 
say to our young people? In the State of 
Washington, one Communist speaker loudly 
condemned the United States for its actions 
in helping to defend the cause of freedom 
in the Far East. He charged his audience 
that it was their duty to demand immediate 
withdrawal of American troops from 
Vietnam. 

In Missouri, another party functionary told 
a group of students that the United States 
is the “most hated country” in the world. 

And in Rhode Island, a third Communist 
explained that the wall of Berlin had been 
built to hold back undesirables from the 
West who were infiltrating East Germany. 

The Communist movement, Communist 

regimes, and those who knowingly support 
them are really ultrareactionary. They are 
the worst enemies of freedom and social 
justice. 
Dur university professors and students 
would serve their country and professions 
with fruitful distinction if they were to study 
this historic development and become not 
only academic but dynamic fighters against 
the Communist drive to dominate the world 
and impose on mankind the Soviet system 
of tyranny. l 

It is one of the glaring contradictions of 
our day that the same Communist spokes- 
men who are so glib-tongued in their ap- 
pearances before groups of college students 
immediately lose their voices when placed 
under oath in a court of law or before a 
committee on Congress. They always take 
refuge behind the fifth amendment. Our 
moral atmosphere would be better if they 
knew as much about the Ten Command- 
ments as they do about the fifth amendment. 

Communists refuse to testify at any pro- 
ceeding where they are subject to fines and 
imprisonment for deliberate lies and distor- 
tions. In the dark world of communism, 
there is no room for truth—Just as there is 
no place for freedom and decency and God, 
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In their campaign to weaken and destroy 
the cause of democracy, the Communists ac- 
tually are receiving invaluable ald from far 
too many intended victims. 

I refer to the pseudoliberals of the ex- 
treme left, as well as the misguided zealots 
of the ultra right—modern-day Don Quixotes 
who mistakenly fight the transparent 
shadows of enemies rather than 
meet the challenge of the real and awesome 
problems confronting our beloved United 
States . 

I refer to the Ku Klux Klan and other 
hatemongers, regardiess of their color or 
creed, who practice a doctrine of intolerance, 
bigotry and intimidation toward their 
fellowman. 

I refer to the unkempt characters of pliable 
minds and persuasion who eagerly attach 
themselves to any cause“ which runs coun- 
ter to convention—and to the morally cor- 
rupt opportunists who flagrantly exploit 
their naive enthusiasm and credulity for 
self-serving purposes. 

I refer also to the highly vocal rabble 
rousers of dubious stability and motivation 
who encourage defiance of the law by coun- 
seling cynicism and disrespect toward fam- 
ily, law and order, and all forms of authority. 

Eiaa disobedience,” a seditious slogan of 

irresponsibility, has captured the 
tnngination of citizens who are morally, 
mentally, and emotionally immature. It has 
been spread at street-corner rallies by those 
who would use it as an avenue to personal 
power and prestige. And it has been spread 
in the false guise of academic freedom in the 
halls of public and private institutions that 
have permitted emotional, and often obscene, 
harangues against morality and reason. 
What they really seek is license—not free- 
dom. 

Iam greatly concerned that certain racial 
leaders are doing the civil rights.movement 
a great disservice by suggesting that citizens 
need only obey the laws with which they 
agree. Such an attitude breeds disrespect 
for the law and even civil disorder and riot- 
ing. The citizen has no latitude as to what 
laws he must obey. If he feels a law is wrong 
or unjust, he has recourse to established con- 
stitutional procedures to have it changed 
through his legally elected representatives. 

It is reprehensible for any person to select 
those laws he will obey and those he will ig- 
nore. Such defilance is a form of anarchy. 
It is shameful and disgraceful for persons 
in high authority to condone or urge the 
breaking of established laws. 

I have also become increasingly concerned 
about the influence wielded upon the im- 
pressionable minds of our youth by some s50- 
called educators—such as the college profes- 
sor who reportedly urged a group of stu- 
dents at the University of California to burn 
their draft cards, refuse to pay income taxes 
and, if necessary, go to jail for their actions. 

Civil disobedience is not, and must not 
become, an accepted norm of behavior in a 
society of free men. It leads to anarchy— 
and pre-empts all possibility of rational dis- 
cussion or appeal. 

No longer can-respectable citizens com- 
placently stand by while celebrity status is 
accorded those sick minds and corrupt souls 
who tamper with and ridicule our orderly 
processes of government under law. 

We must choose between law and anarchy; 
freedom and chaos. 

Is America as a Nation being swept by an 
epidemic of spiritual malnutrition? I fer- 
vently hope not; but the danger signs are all 
too clear. I fear that the public may be 
coming to accept widespread lawlessness as 
an unavoidable adjunct to our way of life. 

What has happened to the civic pride, the 
righteous indignation, of otherwise respect- 
able citizens who turn thelr backs on help- 
less victims of beatings, robberies, and sex 
crimes? The incredibly indifferent attitude 
of these people is exacting a heavy toll. It 
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has helped to turn the streets and parks of 
many cities into virtual jungles of fear— 
where, according to a recent survey, nearly 
one-half of the residents are afraid to walk 
alone at night. 

Despite the continuing efforts of some self- 
professed “ to minimize the crime 
problem, the andesite fact remains that 
crime is increasing—in both numbers and 
intensity—at an alarming rate. It is grow- 
ing six times as fast as our expanding popu- 
lation. 

Last year, more than 2,600,000 serious 
offenses were reported to law enforcement 
agencies throughout the United States. This 
is the largest total on record. It means that 
more Americans felt the ravages of crime last 
year than ever before. 

Today, the onslaught continues—with five 
serious offenses being recorded every min- 
ute. There is a vicious crime of violence—a 
murder, forcible rape or assault to kill—every 
2% minutes; a robbery, each 5 minutes; a 
burglary, every 28 seconds; and 52 auto- 
mobiles are stolen every hour. 

These figures are based on facts—unlike 
the illogical and inane criticism which has 
been voiced by that peculiar clique of sociol- 
ogists and criminologists who are apparently 
suffering “armchair fatigue” These im- 
practical theorists who attempt to “define 
away” our crime problem should step from 
their paper castles into the world of reality. 

No one is more keenly aware of, or more 
deeply concerned with, the ravages of crime 
than the President of the United States. Last 
month, in signing the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Act—a bill designed to help 
strengthen the delicate machinery of justice 
in this country—he declared, “The control of 
crime is a major target of this administra- 
tion.” 

The President has appointed a Special 
Commission on Law Enforcement and the 
Administration of Justice to look into and 
seek answers for the problems of crime con- 
trol. He has the support of every responsible 
law enforcement official in this vital under- 
taking. 

There is an urgent need today for realistic 
thought and realistic action in meeting the 
challenge of crime and immorality. This is 
especially true in the critical area of youth- 
ful criminality—where society has too long 
been asked to endure gross abuses of public 
and private trust by shallow-minded juvenile 
authorities. 

The true meaning and intent of our great 
national holidays have been defiled by bands 
of defiant youths such as the arrogant young 
hoodlums who turned the Fourth of July 
this year into a nightmare of terror and de- 
struction at resort communities in Ohio, 
Missouri, Iowa and New York. Reports that 
participants in these orgies of lawlessness 
were belng released after payment of small 
fines caused one great newspaper to observe, 
“About all that such slaps on the wrist will 
do is bring them out in force again next 
year. What they need, and what they ought 
to get, is 6 months at hard labor.” 

Whenever dangerous young hoodlums are 
encouraged to develop an attitude of “I can 
get away with anything—Im a juvenile,” 
society suffers and Justice becomes a mean- 
ingless expression. Parental neglect, exces- 
sive weakness, categorical leniency, destroy 
respect for the law and for those charged 
with its enforcement. 

In complaining last year of what it termed 
“Turnstile Justice,” a major newspaper in 
New York demanded, “* it's time that 
the public was told just why so many young 
criminals and terrorists are passed thr 
this turnstile and sent back to the streets to 
kill, rape, rob, and assault the innocent.” 

Exaggerated charges? Not in the least. 
Prom 1960 through 1964, no less than 225 
police officers were killed in line of duty. 
Nearly one-third of the hoodlums arrested in 
connection with these murders were on 
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parole or probation when the killings oc- 
curred. 

The lives of six of these officers were 
claimed by criminals who had been paroled 
for a prior murder. Eleven lives were taken 
by offenders who had been paroled after con- 
finement for felonious assault; and 32 of 
these officers were killed by paroled robbers. 

We recently completed an examination of 
the records of nearly 93,000 criminals who 
were arrested in 1963 and 1964. This dis- 
closed that 76 percent—more than three- 
quarters—had been arrested on at least one 
previous occasion. Over one-half of them 
had received lenient treatment, including 
parole, probation, and suspended sentences, 
at some point in their criminal careers—and 
these criminals recorded an average of more 
than three additional arrests after their first 
encounter with the school of soft justice and 
official leniency. 

Forty-one years ago, an experienced attor- 
ney and jurist in New York issued the 
strong warning: “It is not the criminals, 
actual or potential, that need a ne 
hospital. It is the people who slobber over 
them in an effort to find excuses for their 
crime. The demand of the hour in America, 
above all other countries, is for Jurors with 
conscience, judges with courage, and prisons 
which are neither country clubs nor health 
resorts.” 

The same “demands of the hour” continue 
to exist today. Tragically, the atmosphere 
of many courtrooms is still polluted by some 
jurors who deliberately close their minds 
to the evidence before them. Too many of 
our judges seek out technicalities rather 
than guilt or innocence. A trial should 
truly represent an enlightened search for 
truth so that deception, surprise, techni- 
calities and delay will be obliterated. The 
Jousting in legal mumbo-jumbo resorted to 
by too many of our judges makes a farce 
of our Judicial 

But even if he should be convicted, the 
criminal knows that regardless of his past 
record there is steadily increasing hope for 
& suspended or a probationary sentence or 
an early release on parole. 

The decent people in all sections of the 
country—East, West, North, and South— 
have suffered too long at the hands of ter- 
rorists set free with little more than a pre- 
text of impartial consideration of their guilt. 

They have tired of the street brawi tactics 
displayed by those lawyers-criminal who 
employ any means the courts will tolerate 
to defeat the Interests of justice. 

They are losing patience with systems of 
parole and probation that are little more 
than conveyor belts from our prisons and 
court chambers back to the underworld. 

And they have become nauseated by the 
irresponsible actions of other “sometime” 
Americans such as those falr-weather pa- 
triots who eagerly grasp every right and 
privilege which our country guarantees its 
inhabitants—while ignoring the duties and 
obligations that citizenship necessarily en- 
talls. 

Those who seek equal rights under the 
law should be taught to assume equal re- 
sponsibility before the law. Certainly, civil 
rights and individual dignity have their 
vital place in life, but what about the com- 
mon good and the law and order that pre- 
serve us all from lapsing back into the 
jungle? 

We must have a world ruled by law, I 
am not one of those who believe in adding 
a great many more laws. The crux of the 
problem is that we do not observe the laws 
we already have; nor is the spirit of these 
laws interpreted by our courts to give equal 
Justice to the criminal and to law-abiding 
citizens who are the victims of the savagery 
perpetrated on our streets and highways. 

During my early years, a strong and last- 
ing impression was made on my life by a 
schoolteacher who told our class one day 
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that, in order to receive passing grades and 
qualify for graduation, each of us would 
have to master the “three RW“ of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. “But,” she con- 
tinued, “I hope you learn far more than that 
in my classroom because, in order to achieve 
true happiness and success in life, you will 
have to master an additional set of 'R’s’ the 
‘three R's, of Americanism—reason, respect, 
and responsibility.” 

Then she added, “You will also find that 
there is a fourth R' which is sacred to 
America. It is religion.” 

Today, there is a most urgent need for 
Americans to rededicate themselves to the 
strong moral principles upon which our Na- 
tion was founded. 

As Ralph Waldo Emerson said, “The true 
test of civilization is not the census, nor 
the size of cities, nor the crope—no, but the 
kind of man the country turns out.” 

Faith dominated the atmosphere at In- 
dependence Hall in Philadelphia where the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution were framed. 

Faith ls our mainstay in the ideological 


against the criminal and subversive enemies 
who would destroy our priceless heritage of 
liberty and justice for all. But faith with- 
out work will be of no avail—there must 
be unity of purpose. 

America will continue to progress in dig- 
nity and freedom so long as our people 
cherish liberty and justice and truth and 
honor God. 

Faith in God. That is the fortress of 
freemen, 
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OF KANSAS 
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Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend the gentleman from Ulinois 
(Mr. Gray] for bringing this important 
matter to the attention of the Congress. 
It appears that the Justice Department, 
in its passion to pursue Jimmy Hoffa, is 
sacrificing the public interest by sup- 
porting and defending its anti-Hoffa 
witness, Edward Partin. The gentleman 
from Illinois has outlined the situation 
surrounding Partin, who has given mas- 
sive testimony against Hoffa. In ex- 
change, it appears that he is being 
shielded from the lawful consequences 
of what can only be called a criminal 
Career. For example, Partin has been 
under indictment on 26 counts of viola- 
tion of the provisions of the Landrum- 
Griffin Act, an act intended by Congress 
for the protection of rank and file union 
Membership. The State prosecution for 
manslaughter against Partin was re- 
cently nolle prossed. Although everyone 
knows of Partin's whereabouts und activ- 
ities, he has never been returned to the 
jail in Oregon from which he escaped 
and where he had been serving time for 
violation of the criminal law. 

Further, I am reliably informed that 
U.S. marshals are in constant attendance 
upon Mr. Partin as he pursues his pri- 
vate activities, marching in picket lines, 
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driving in automobile races in Alabama, 
and so forth. 

It seems clear enough, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Department of Justice has made 
a policy decision in this case, based on 
a judgment that pursuit and prosecution 
of Hoffa outweighs considerations of jus- 
tice, punishment of criminal offenders, 
protection of rank and file labor union 
membership, and of the general public. 

I urge the House Committee on the 
Judiciary to pursue its investigation of 
this aspect of the Justice Department’s 
administration. There is ample author- 
ity for such an investigation—indeed, the 
committee adopted an authorizing reso- 
lution sponsored by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McCuLtocy] in September 
1964, by a bipartisan vote of 20-13. I 
trust the Committee on the Judiciary 
will pursue this investigation as a first 
order of business when the 2d session of 
the 89th Congress convenes in January 
1966. 


Distinguished Publisher-Editor Speaks on 
Pretrial Publicity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, of 
the several fine newspapers which pub- 
lish within the congressional district I 
have the honor of representing, two of 
these of which we are extremely proud 
are the Malden Evening News and the 
Medford Daily Mercury. 

Recently the distinguished publisher- 
editor of these newspapers, Mr. David 
Brickman, was invited to address the 
annual meeting of the United Press In- 
ternational Editors here in Washington. 
In doing so Mr. Brickman presented an 
especially perceptive commentary on the 
responsibility of the news media in re- 
leasing pretrial publicity. This, as we 
all appreciate, is a very important and 
timely subject and one which is wide 
open to thoughtful and imaginative 
comment. Dave Brickman is certainly 
well qualified to speak on this subject, 
not only as a practicing journalist but 
as a man whose work has always been 
characterized by great breadth of out- 
look and high intellectual honesty. 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully include Mr. 
Brickman's remarks in the ConcRESSION- 
AL RECORD for the benefit of the entire 
Congress: 

PRETRIAL Punt irre 

Ever since Cain allegedly slew Abel and the 
event was dutifully recorded, justice has 
wrestled with the impact of pretrial pub- 
licity. The pages of history are scored with 
heated and acrimonious testimony of those 
who have spent their breath debating it, but 
not settling it. As long as men have been 
able to whisper, one to another, to give the 
news or pass on some scandal, an accused 
has not been sure he would encounter preju- 
dice to affect his trial. 

It is, therefore, hardly extraordinary in our 
own time (one unmatched in man’s capacity 
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to communicate as never before), that anx- 
lety seems to have increased over this issue. 
This anxiety takes the shape of formidable 


y 

needed to curb pretrial publicity, so that our 
judicial system may function without an 
aura of prejudice by time a trial is held. On 
the other hand, assertions are made that no 
curbs are necessary, because the press is able 
to police itself, can be relied upon to live up 
to its responsibilities, and, besides, ls pro- 
tected from restraint in this field by the first 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Unanimity of opinion will not be found In 
this dispute. 

As a matter of fact, it is often impossible 
to tell which side one may be on in this sit- 
uation merely by knowing to what profession 
the pleader is attached. 

So it is we find lawyers and members of 
the bench joining editors in saying leave 
the press alone, it knows what to do without 
being straitjacked by unworkable laws”; 
and we also find members of our own craft 
joining our antagonists, charging we need to 
be shackled by new statutes because, they 
say, we sanctimoniously preach responsibility 
in this area of reporting pretrial news but 
really are panting after sensation, circulan- 
tion, and titillation of sin. 

PATTERNS OF DECISION 

However all this may be, patterns of deci- 
sion are well beyond the academic stage. 
Rules have already been set down by the 
Attorney Genera! of the United States limit- 
ing the information Federal officers may issue 
to the press about a crime, Its alleged perpe- 
trator and his record at the time of appre- 
hension—a limiting regulation that appar- 
ently has so far rested well with the press. 

At least one State jurisdiction has acted to 
restrain its own officials and police from de- 
tailing to the press tnformation on hand 
about an apprehended accused, what he is 
accused of and what police know about his 
part in a crime, or what he has told them of 
it 


It has already created serious problems for 
the police, who have often needed press coop- 
eration and found themselves combatting 
rumors they felt they couldn't deny under 
the newly installed code. Senator Monsx's 
proposal to limit information to the press 
from the Federal side and punish Federal 
employees who give out information, con- 
tributes to a continuing debate but without 
much to recommend it, really. 

In other approaches to the problem, ném- 
bers of the bar and of the press have con- 
fronted and consulted with each other, eval- 
uating what processes could be fairly 
sdopted to publish pretrial information 
without running the danger of making it 
difficult or even impossible for a defend- 
ant to secure a fair trial. Guidelines have 
been evolved from these confrontations 
which, while existing without the force of 
law behind them, have been agreed to by 
large numbers of newspapers, if not all; and 
in the latter case, have had a decidedly sal- 
utary effect on nonsigners in their report- 
ing, just the same. Voluntary compliance 
already has a shining record, even in its in- 
fancy. 

LAW SIDE 

On the law side of the Issue, we have ob- 
served agreements by the bar, by prosecutors, 
and defense counsel, to abide by ground 
rules that tend to quiet the pulsing nerve of 
sensationalism insofar as their acts and 
statements have contributed to them and 
have contributed to that unsavory accusa- 
tion—trial by newspaper. 

For all this, for all the variations in the 
spectrum of approaches to dealing with 
pretrial publicity—and I have encountered 
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most of them—none has the merit of genu- 
ine workabllity except the voluntary guide- 
line system. Its superior merit lies in plac- 
ing decision and judgment where it ought 
to be: the lap of the editor. Let him con- 
tinue to do his job and be responsibie for 
the consequences of his good judgment or 
bad judgment. 

The validity of this position is attested to 
by many competent observers who need to 
apologize to none for thelr own dedication 
to justice and fair trial. 

As Edward W. Brooke, attorney general 
for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, said 
last year, on the matter of balancing the 
public's right to know and a defendant's 
right to be tried “in an atmosphere free from 
preconceptions”: 

“The best person to make these Judgments 
is the editor. It is he who lives with the 
problem every day in his professional life. 
Cynics might say that judgments of this 
type are determined on the basis of the profit 
Motive only. Yet I think the facts do not 
Justify such an assertion.” 

Dean Griswold of Harvard Law School has 
observed, Iaconically: “If the lawyers will 
simply put their own house in order, much 
of the problem can be eliminated.” 

CLASH OF PRINCIPLES 

Former Judge Simon H. Rifkind of the 
US. District Court for the Southern District 
of New York, expressing comparable senti- 
ments in 1962, saw the occasional collision 
between the press and the courts as a result 
of a clash between two great constitutional 

_princples. But he declared his recognition 
of the responsibility the press has to impart 
to its readers such information as it can ob- 
tain. He added that while this. indeed, ex- 
poses the judicial process to some risks and 
injuries, the answer would probably be that 
that is part of the price we have to pay for 
the privilege of enjoying freedom of the 

+ i 


I am not attempting to establish a case 
for our profession on the basis of argumen- 
tum ad hominem. What I am pointing out, 
without interminable references to authority 
and history, is that no one can really com- 
pute what variations of pretrial publicity 
damn a defendant or make impossible a fair 
trial. 

That is probably why, in the last 25 years, 
charges against the press for infinming 
Public opinion to an extent that a fair trial 
Was denied a defendant have been stamped 
with two significant words by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court: “Certiorari denied.” 

PRESS COMPETENT 


Actually, as the one private onterprise 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States, the press, in my Judgment, is far more 
competent to decide what is suitable pretrial 
publicity than the police, a prosecuting at- 
torney, or a defense lawyer; and in this judg- 
ment is better able to protect the rights of 
a defendant, as well as the rights of the 
public to be apprised about the apprehension 
of an accused. 

The tendency to move toward prior re- 
straint in terms of pretrail reporting not 
only seems to be unconstitutional, but 
represents a step in the direction of suppres- 
sion of proper information that may well 
injure public confidence in all phases of law 
enforcement and justice. We cannot afford 
this in our country. 

Yet, without legal interference, and on the 
basis of mutual agreement, bar-press guide- 
lines agreeing to (1) avoidance of reports 
on confessions; (2) statements from police 
and attorneys About the guilt or innocence 
of a man arrested for a felony, and (3) pru- 
dence in applying accusatory words to 
describe him, his record, or his case from 
the time of indictment—these three broad 
approaches cover the area very well and meet 
the reasonable circumstances for maintain- 
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ing a proper climate which will not jeopard- 
ize the prospects of an accused. 
Let me point out that charges of trial by 
newspaper imply that prospective jurors will 
be so prejudiced by what they have read that 
an impartial jury may not be impaneled 
as a result. This seems to be founded on a 
premise that most jurors are dim witted and 
are prejudiced against a defendant because 
they may have read about him in connection 
with an arrest fora crime. No credit ls given 
to the fact that the judge instructs a jury 
on evidential procedures or that a judge may 
Just happen to make a very solemn impres- 
sion on a jury as to its responsibilities in 
heeding evidence, and evidence only. 


PUBLIC CONCERN 


I suppose that those demanding restraints 
by law upon the press would not allow us to 
assuage public concern, as the press of 
Massachusetts did recently, when the arrest 
of a sex criminal who is charged with slay- 
ing a 3-year-old was aided by widespread 
publicity about the crime and for an auto- 
mobile for which the police were searching, 

Last August a 3-year-old girl disappeared 
in the town of Middleboro. She was found 
10 days later in the woods nearby, raped and 
murdered. Police eventually arrested a 
former sex offender in New Hampshire. 

He waived extradition, was brought back 
to the scene of the crime, reportedly gave 
authorities a statement admitting his com- 
plicity, took police to revisit the scene to 
describe what transpired. All this was re- 
ported in the press, and with pictures. 

The crime itself, obviously, excited consid- 
erable emotion. Public interest in the 
search for the missing child and the ultimate 
arrest of the former sex offender ran high. 

After his arrest and the report of his al- 
leged Involvement, and after he had been 
sent by the court for mental examination for 
35 days, attention turned In Massachusetts 
to its method of dealing with known sex of- 
fenders. A new study was begun to see if 
Massachusetts was handling the matter in 
the most expeditious way. Meanwhile, the 
story on the prisoner died—until the next 
court appearance. This Is as it should be, 
and no law was enacted to effect this exercise 
in restraint. 

CITES INSTANCES 


Let me cite a few other instances of re- 
cent reporting that might be challenged by 
zealots concerned with alleged criminals: 

New York, Wednesday, July 7, 1965, New 
York Herald Tribune: “Six Prior Morals Ar- 
rests: Held in Boy's Slaying” says a headline. 
Story recites the arrest record of Marvin 
Kaye, 34, on sodomy and other charges going 
back to 1956—convicted six times for morals 
offenses—arrested for homicide for stran- 
gling and assaulting a 13-year-old boy. 

New York Times, page 21, June 29, 1965: 
“Six Youths Arrested in Slaying of Boy at a 
Bronx Candy Store." “Six youths were 
charged yesterday with the fatal stabbing of 
a 16-year-old boy Robert Curley Williams, 
22, a Youth Corps member, has admitted the 
stabbing, according to Assistant District At- 
torney Irving J. Goldsmith.” 

New York Herald Tribune, June 29, 1965: 
“Six “Barbarian Knights“ Arrested in Stab- 
bing; Curly Williams, the alleged stabber, 
stood off to one side, his face solemn and at- 
tentive, the lower lip protruding. His black 
oxfords were cracked, but a flashing gold 
shirt covered an even livelier multicolored 
Hawaiian blouse beneath it.” 

“Assistant District Attorney Goldsmith 
praised police for ‘working like dogs’ to solve 
the Terach slaying. 

“The assistant prosecutor said Curly Wil- 
liams had testified that Ivan Terach ‘came at 
me. so I stabbed him.“ “ 

Should statutes be adopted to bar this 
kind of information to the public, I can pre- 
dict hundreds of newspapers will be facing 
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court action—and gladly, considering all the 
implications of suppression and secrecy in- 
volved. Yet in these samples as quoted are 
contained details which some would bar 
from the public. 

ANOINTED? 


Somewhere along the line, there has 
taken hold an idea among public officials 
that they know best what the public may 
be told. The concept that an appointed 
official is somehow anointed and endowed 
with a capacity to order what may be told 
and what may not be told, 1s all to prevalent 
today. 

Indeed, it is Ironic that in the midst of 
the most shocking increase of serious crime 
in the Nation's history, we hear a plea that 
the acts of criminals should be cloaked in 
substantial pretrial secrecy. 

Our ‘own desire to act responsibly is be- 
ing misread. Some see it as an act of con- 
fession of failure to realize our role in so- 
ciety. Others see it as timidity in the face 
of an assault on the press from those who 
speak in the name of equity but really are 
pleading for special privilege for themselves 
and their private interest. 

There is a difference that should be 
clearly defined between the responsibility 
for reporting a trial in progress and report- 
ing preindictment and pretrial information, 

No excuse for inaccurate reporting of court 
proceedings can be justified. The ground 
rules are plainly designated; the restrictions 
are not difficult to learn; and an occasional 
lapse, although to be condemned, is merely 
a lapse, and not a conspiracy on the part 
of the press to bring about mistrials or an- 
noy the court. 

CRIME REPORT 

But in the reporting of crime, the search 
for the criminal, his apprehension by the 
police, the return to the scene by the ar- 
rested person to reenact his crime, the pub- 
lc has not only a proper interest, but a pro- 
prietary and overriding interest. 

The average law-abiding citizen Is right- 
fully concerned with the work of the police 
and any arrest of an accused. He is anxious 
to be assured if the connection with the 
crime of the arrested person is more than 
fragmentary or nebulous. Even before in- 
dictment or arraignment, the public has a 
right to know if the police or law enforce- 
ment agencies have, indeed, apprehended a 
real suspect or not, and what they have done 
with him. 

At another stage, however, publication of 
stories concerning previous criminal record 
is inexcusable. What is not offensive before 
indictment becomes so after indictment. In- 
deed, it may prove so offensive to the court 
as to provide a cause for mistrial—although 
not quite sufficient to cause the court. to 
hold s\publication in contempt, Most juris- 
dictions concur with the axiom that the 
rights of defendants are more surely pro- 
tected with the spotlight on them, on the 
polico and the courts than otherwise. 

Courts, In the Inst analysis, are not holding 
the press in contempt for inflammatory or 
prejudicial pretrial publicity, or even erro- 
neous trial reporting unless it impacts 
sharply on the possibility for a fair trial. 
This distinction needs to be clearly realized. 


DESIRE TO KNOW 


Thus, the courts will generally hold that 
the kind of selected reports we have referred 
to serve a genuine public desire to know not 
only what frightening crime is being com- 
mitted, but also that the police have been 
effective in arresting and charging suspects. 

It is given to no man to be infallible. The 
same applies to his institutions. We can 
continue to try in a constructive way to ac- 
cept and carry through our responsibilities— 
and in our occupation they are neither light 
nor uncomplicated. If we have an appointed 
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task it is that we should preserve the right 
to free speech as well as fair trial, the right 
to speak up, as well as the right to remain 
silent. 


Report on Ist Session of 89th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the Ist 
session of the 89th Congress has been 
described as the most productive in mod- 
ern times. From the standpoint of 
volume of legislation passed as well as 
the variety of subjects upon which the 
Congress has legislated, the session will 
currently fill this description. This Con- 
gress covered the gamut of legislative 
activity from the earth’s subsurface to 
outer space, from the $130 claim of an 
Air Force officer to the $49 billion for na- 
tional defense, and practically every in- 
terest and problem which exists in be- 
tween these geographical and economic 
extremes. The Nation's health, educa- 
tion, economic well-being, and related 
subjects occupied the time of our 535 
Members of the House of Representatives 
and Senate during the 10-month session 
about to close. 

HEALTH 

More legislation affecting public and 
private health was added to the Federal 
statute books than at any time during our 
Nation's history. Leading this category 
of legislation was the Social Security 
Amendments of 1965 (H.R. 6675) includ- 
ing medicare or hospitalization under so- 
cial security for all citizens 65 years of 
age and older. Added to this measure 
before passage were a variety of other 
programs, including: First, a voluntary 
program to provide medical care admin- 
istered by private insurance companies; 
second, increased social security benefits 
for older citizens as well as widows and 
dependents; third, an increase in social 
security taxes to protect the reserve 
funds; fourth, a beefing-up of the Kerr- 
Mills program of health care for the 
needy aged or eldercare, and fifth, pro- 
visions benefiting the blind, the physi- 
cally handicapped and certain other dis- 
abled persons. 

The Nation's health also was dealt with 
in the Community Health Services Act 
(S. 510) providing matching funds for 
local health centers, and the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act (H.R. 2985) 
providing a corresponding service for the 
mentally ill. Substantial funds were 
voted for health research facilities 
(HR. 2984) and for concentrated re- 
search work on diseases of the heart, 
cancer, stroke, and related ailments 
(HR. 3140). 

The Congress has provided substantial 
funds to educate and train medical prac- 
titioners and others preparing for careers 
in the healing arts in H.R. 3141. An- 
other new program will result in estab- 
lishing and financing medical library fa- 
cilities (H.R. 3142), including regional 
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medical libraries to aid the medical pro- 
fession and those whom it undertakes to 
serve. 

Extensive amendments to the water 
pollution control laws include a new re- 
quirement for standards of quality in 
our major rivers and lakes, This repre- 
sents completion of a long-time cam- 
paign for reducing pollution of our Na- 
tion’s waters. A clean air bill (S. 306) 
is designed to reduce pollution from 
automobile exhausts as well as other pol- 
lutants in our Nation’s air. Still an- 
other new program entitled the rural 
water sanitation amendments (H.R. 
10232) is designed to assist in providing 
sewage facilities in the rural sections of 
our Nation. 

Certain specific subjects affecting our 
Nation’s health have also been dealt 
with, including amendments to further 
control the distribution are use of harm- 
ful drugs, including the so-called pep 
pills and goofballs (H.R. 2). In recog- 
nizing the damaging consequences of 
cigarette smoking, the Congress has im- 
posed a requirement that all packages of 
cigarettes shall be labeled to indicate 
that “cigarette smoking may be hazard- 
ous to your health” (S. 559). 

EDUCATION 

For the first time in our Nation's his- 
tory, a comprehensive program of Fed- 
eral aid to elementary and secondary 
education has been enacted (H.R. 2362). 
The initial program of providing an an- 
nual allowance of $1.5 billion is intended 
to benefit public as well as parochial and 
private schools. This legislation also 
covers our Nation’s high schools with all 
schools benefiting on the basis of a 
formula which takes into account the 
families in the school district with in- 
comes of $3,000 or less according to the 
1960 census. 

The Higher Education Assistance Act 
(H.R. 9569) stepped up scholarship and 
loan funds for students seeking a college 
education. The program of vocational 
education also was augment through en- 
actment of the Vocational Student Loan 
Insurance Act (H.R. 7743). Amend- 
ments to the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act (H.R. 8310) are intended to educate 
disabled persons in order to make them 
productive citizens. Funds to provide 
an additional building for the Library of 


Congress (H. J. Res. 642) may also be 


classified as part of the national educa- 
tion effort. 

Closely related to the subject of edu- 
cation was the establishment of the Arts 
and Cultural Council (H.R. 4717). This 
measure, which began as a purely ad- 
visory institution, developed later in the 
session as the National Arts and Human- 
ities Foundation (H.R. $460) which for 
the first time provides Federal subsidies 
for the performing arts. The Inter- 
American Cultural and Trade Center is 
authorized in H.R. 30 which passed the 
House of Representatives and was pend- 
ing in the Senate at the close of the first 
session. 

TAXES 

Oné of the session’s first enactments 
was the excise tax reduction bill (H.R. 
837). This resulted in the elimination 
of excise taxes on automobiles, cosmetics, 
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jewelry, luggage, and other items and 
provided for the reduction and future 
elimination of excise taxes on club dues, 
telephone, and telegraph messages and 
a great variety of other subjects. 

Because the existing tax revenues do 
not equal the expenditures of our Fed- 
eral Government, it was necessary to in- 
crease again the Federal debt ceiling 
(H.R. 8464). The public debt authoriza- 
tion is now at an all-time high of $328 
billion. 

A substantial improvement occurred 
in our balance-of-payments problem 
through the voluntary actions of private 
business concerns. Nevertheless, the 
adverse balance-of-payments issue and 
the continuing outflow of gold were the 
main reasons given for the extension of 
the interest equalization tax (H.R. 4750) 
which imposes a tax on foreign invest- 
ments by American concerns. 

The shortage of silver, coupled with a 
threatened increase in the price of silver, 
resulted in the elimination of silver 
certificates and the substitution of Fed- 
eral Reserve notes in their place. The 
same conditions gave rise to passage of 
the Coinage Act of 1965 (H.R. 8926) as 
a result of which silver will soon be 
eliminated from dimes and quarters and 
reduced substantially in half dollars. 

It should not be assumed that there 
were not also some tax increases. The 
boost in social security taxes to defray 
the increased benefits to recipients— 
including hospital care—will amount to 
more than last year's income tax cut 
for Many persons. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


Although the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
was intended to provide equal voting 
rights for all citizens, the denial of vot- 
ing rights in many Southern States 
brought a demand this year for addi- 
tional Federal legislation. Passage of 
the Voting Rights Act (H.R. 6400) estab- 
lished an unprecedented Federal control 
of local and State elections and increased 
penalties against those who deny equal 
voting rights to all citizens. 

A related civil rights issue was in- 
volved in the Mississippi election contest 
(H. Res. 585) under which certain Mis- 
sissippi citizens sought to unseat the 
elected Congressmen from Mississippi on 
the ground that Negroes had been denied 
voting rights in the 1964 elections at 
which these Congressmen were elected. 
While this action failed, a note was 
sounded in behalf of a fairer adminis- 
tration of the voting laws in future elec- 
tions in Mississippi and elsewhere. 

IMMIGRATION 


A new and far-reaching immigration 
law (H.R. 2580) was enacted which 
scrapped the national origins quota sys- 
tem and substituted a program which in- 
cludes a world numerical ceiling of 290,- 
000 on immigration to this country. The 
new law will facilitate the reuniting of 
families of American citizens and will 
also provide improved opportunities for 
skilled and professionally trained per- 
sons to emigrate to this country. 

POVERTY 


Notwithstanding its deficiencies and 
the sharp criticism leveled at the politi- 
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cally and poorly administered poverty 
program, the Congress passed a bill de- 
signed to extend economic opportunity 
to additional Americans (H.R. 8283). 
This legislation with its multiple aspects 
includes funds for Head Start projects 
to aid disadvantaged children from ages 
3 to 6, neighborhood community proj- 
ects for school dropouts, work camps 
for young men and women, and loan 
and grant programs to expand educa- 
tional opportunities of youngsters from 
poor families. 

The Congress also passed the Appa- 
lachia Regional Development Act (S. 3). 
The theory behind this enactment is that 
by constructing highways and other fa- 
cilities, prosperity can be brought to 
those residing near the abandoned coal- 
fields and in the mountainous areas of 
this 13-State region of the East. The 
price tag is more than $1 billion. 

CITIES 


After years of debating the subject, 
the Congress established a new executive 
department known as the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (H.R, 
6927). This is intended to provide Fed- 
eral service for cities comparable to the 
service which the Department of Agri- 
culture provides for rural America. 
However, the bill does little more than 
to create a new Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet and to give the Federal 
eid Authority a more prestigious 

e. 

An appropriation of $90 million was 
authorized under S. 1588 to establish a 
high-speed surface transportation fa- 
cility along the east coast intended to 
demonstrate that railroad trains can 
serve passenger transportation needs at 
speeds as great as 150 miles per hour. 
It is common knowledge that the high- 
ways of our cities and metropolitan areas 
are becoming increasingly jammed with 
automobile traffic. This high-speed rail- 
road experiment is intended to demon- 
strate the need for increased railroad 
travel in order to reduce traffic on the 
highways. 

A boon to the city of Washington is 
expected to result from passage of the 
District of Columbia Rapid Transit Act 
(H.R. 4822) to provide a subway system 
to serve Metropolitan Washington. 

Many other subjects affecting agricul- 
ture, crime, housing—including rent 
subsidies—labor-management relations, 
veterans, civil service pay scales, and re- 
tirement benefits are among those on 
which the Congress took action during 
the first session. The list is stagger- 
ing—the cost unpredictable. However, 
relative to the cost of this record volume 
of legislation, two things appear certain: 
First, the cost is bound to exceed the 
estimates; and second, the modest starts 
of some of the programs are bound to 
increase and expand in future sessions 
of the Congress. 

JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


Many of the highly controversial and 
most interesting subjects of legislation 
of the first session of the 89th Congress 
were considered by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, upon which this Member of Con- 
gress serves. Of these, the voting rights 
and immigration bills, as well as the con- 
stitutional amendment relative to presi- 
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dential succession and disability, are 
among the best known. In addition to 
these subjects, the committee considered 
close to 100 bills effecting changes in our 
Federal statutes and more than 1,000 
private bills involving claims against the 
Government and individual immigration 


cases. 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Legislative activity affecting the 12th 
Congressional District includes the mil- 
itary construction appropriation bill 
(H.R. 10323) providing funds for the es- 
tablishment of the 5th Army Head- 
quarters at Fort Sheridan. Military 
housing at Fort Sheridan and at Great 
Lakes Naval Training Center, as well as 
other improvements at both of these im- 
portant bases, are also of particular in- 
terest to 12th District residents. Funds 
to initiate a feasibility study for a small- 
boat harbor at Highland Park as well as 
initial steps for a corresponding small- 
boat harbor at Zion were part of the 
legislative work of this session. Other 
engineering projects are underway af- 
fecting the Waukegan Harbor as well as 
the Fox River and the Des Plaines River. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


The huge legislative production of this 
first session of the 89th Congress in- 
cluded many measures which, in the 
opinion of this Member, might better 
have been left to State, local, and indi- 
vidual initiative. ‘The resistance to still 
other proposals indicates that the second 
session of this Congress will be fraught 
with bitter controversy and very little in 
the way of new legislation. 

Still pending on the agenda at the close 
of the session is the proposed repeal of 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, a 
proposal aimed at repealing the laws of 
19 States where union shop clauses in 
labor-management contracts have been 
outlawed. In the labor-management 
field proposals to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act by increasing the mini- 
mum wage to $2, requiring payment of 
doubletime wages for hours worked in 
excess of 40 or 48 hours per week, and 
reduction of the standard work week 
from 40 to 35 hours per week are in- 
cluded. Measures to legalize secondary 
boycotts and to consolidate the unem- 
ployment compensation programs of the 
50 States into one huge Federal program 
were also pending at the end of the ses- 
sion. 

The highly emotional issue of home 
rule for the District of Columbia remains 
for the second session of this Congress or 
some later Congress to decide. General 
revision of the copyright laws is also ex- 
pected to come to the House floor later. 
Federal control of firearms, including 
mail order sales of rifles and pistols, is 
a red-hot issue awaiting action next 

ear. 
4 COMMITTEE INVESTIGATIONS 

These and other proposals which may 
not yet have been introduced will receive 
attention by the 89th Congress when it 
reconvenes in January. During the cur- 
rent recess many Members of Congress 
will engage in committee and commis- 
sion work, including investigations oc- 
curring in Washington, other parts of 
the country and abroad. Some mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee includ- 
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ing this member, will undertake investi- 
gations on pending narcotics legislation 
aimed at reducing the traffic in narcotics 
and helping to rehabilitate narcotics ad- 
dicts. In addition, some investigations 
of military and civilian claims agianst 
the Government originating at overseas 
5 Will be investigated during this pe- 
REPUBLICAN CONTRIBUTIONS 

The legislative program, including the 
major bills which have been outlined 
above, has been prepared and carried out 
largely through the efforts of the Dem- 
ocratic administration with its over- 
whelming influence in the White House 
and its better than two-to-one majori- 
ties in the House and Senate. This 
should not indicate that the Republican 
Members of Congress have not contrib- 
uted to the final legislative results. In 
many cases, as in the voting rights, im- 
migration, health care, water pollution, 
education and other measures, Repub- 
licans have contributed substantially to 
produce the final form of these measures. 
In the case of repeal of the excise taxes, 
the administration carried through on a 
proposal which the Republicans initiated 
at the last session of Congress. Numer- 
ous recommendations of the Republi- 
can minority were adopted in the final 
form of the immigration bill, and an es- 
timated three-fourths of the health care 
proposal represents programs initiated 
or supported by most Republicans. At 
least one-half of the voting rights mea- 
sure reflects Republican recommenda- 
tions. 

SMOOTH SAILING 

Bills such as the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act, the Water Re- 
sources Planning Act, the Community 
Health Services Act, the Drug Abuse Con- 
trol Amendments, the National Voca- 
tional Student Loan Insurance Act, and 
others passed the House of Represcnta- 
tives as well as the Senate unanimously. 
The fact is there were very few close 
votes. Even the highly controversial bill 
creating a new Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development—H.R. 
6927—was passed in the House with six 
votes to spare. This was the narrowest 
margin by which any of the bills passed 
which are now among our new laws. 

In general the Johnson administration 
has had smooth sailing in the House and 
Senate during the Ist session of the 89th 
Congress. It is the expectation of this 
Member of Congress that, in this respect 
at least, the 2d session of the 89th Con- 
gress will be quite different. 


Commission on National Economic Goals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 
Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this week I introduced H.R. 11651, a bill 


designed to establish a Commission on 
National Economic Goals. I believe that 
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an independent, bipartisan commission 
of this sort is necessary to provide ob- 
jective analysis and evaluation of the 
Nation’s long-term domestic and foreign 
economic goals, and I urge my colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle to give this 
measure their complete support. 

I view the next 2 months as a,time for 
reflection on our fundamental problems 
and long-range goals. And just as the 
Congress needs time for a detached con- 
sideration of the trends of our society so 
too does the country need an institution 
which is bipartisan and independent of 
the Government, whose function it would 
be to identify long-range economic goals 
and recommend the means of attaining 
them. 

The Commission on National Economic 
Goals would be composed of 12 mem- 
bers, appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, for 
terms of 6 years. I believe that this 
Presidential appointment, and the rela- 
tively long term of office would lend the 
Commission stature and independence 
commensurate with its responsibility, 
and would serve to attract the able men 
such a commission would require. 

The members of the Commission 
would be drawn from various segments 
of our economy to provide expertise on 
issues of concern to the Commission. 
Organizations representing labor, busi- 
ness, agriculture, professional econo- 
mists, and universities would each pro- 
vide two members of the Commission, 
who would be selected, of course, by the 
President. The persons appointed from 
each category would be from different 
Political parties to assure the nonpartisan 
Quality of the Commission. The objec- 
tive of this appointment procedure is to 
Provide a breadth of knowledge of eco- 
nomic affairs, not to have each the in- 
terests of each category represented, in 
the narrow sense of the term. In addi- 
tion, the President would be authorized 
to appoint two individuals from the gen- 
eral public, and I would hope that these 
Men in particular would be generalists 
or humanists who would address them- 
Selves to the quality of life in America 
as this relates to our economy. For ex- 
ample, they might concern themselves 
With the availability of outlets for the 
time and talents of individuals who may 
have increased leisure time due to shorter 
workweeks in the years ahead. 

The Commission would have full access 
to pertinent Government information, 
but would be independent of the Govern- 
ment. Thus it would not have to con- 
cern itself with defending or criticizing 
economic policies simply because they 
were formulated by those of a given po- 
litical persuasion, and it would be free 
from the pressures and bureaucracy 
which plague the various Government 
departments and bureaus. 

I believe that we need a commission to 
identify and periodically revise our eco- 
nomic goals, and to assign priorities 
among them. We can all agree, for in- 
Stance, that we want to foster full em- 
Ployment, an everexpanding gross na- 
tional product, and price stability, but 
We face extremely difficult problems in 
Planning for the long range attainment 
of all three objectives. We can certainly 
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increase our production by encouraging 
automation, but this of course, aggra- 
vates our employment situation. And 
many of the measures designed to in- 
crease employment have an inflationary 
effect which is quite harmful to those 
who are living on pensions. A Commis- 
sion on National Economic Goals would 
address itself to these issues in an effort 
to define feasible goals with more pre- 
cision, and to recommend the means of 
maximizing the attainment of each of 
these objectives. 

The Commission would submit an an- 
nual report, which would supplement the 
shorter-term work of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisors and the 
Bureau of the Budget, and would stim- 
ulate constructive thought from all 
quarters interested in strengthening the 
US. economy. In performing its work, 
this commission would give us all a clear- 
er picture of where we are going and 
how best to get there, which will cer- 
tainly add strength of purpose and con- 
fidence to our economy. 


The Second Russian Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RODNEY M. LOVE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, Dayton, 
Ohio, is fortunate in having Mr. John D. 
Yeck, a businessman with a unique 
knack for insight that goes to the heart 
of business and marketing problems. 
Along with his brother, William, they 
own a nationally known direct mail or- 
ganization—Graphic Service—and an 
advertising and marketing agency for 
manufacturers—Yeck & Yeck. 

Mr. Yeck is also an author and, among 
other books and articles, McGraw-Hill 
has recently published his book entitled, 
“How To Get Profitable Ideas,“ designed 
for creative problem solving which has 
meet with unusual success. 

Mr. Yeck has been connected with the 
Dayton Council on World Affairs since 
its founding in 1946 and is currently 
serving as its chairman. ; 

In 1964, he visited Europe to study 
marketing trends in the European Com- 
mon Market. After his trip he become 
very alert to all the economic news from 
Russia. This led to a recent speech he 
made before the Dayton Discussion Club 
on his description of “Russia’s Second 
Revolution,” a concept and prediction 
that is being strengthened almost daily 
by reports of new developments behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

I think my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in Mr. Yeck’s remarks and I sub- 
mit them for the RECORD: 

THE SECOND RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 

First I want to warn you that this talk has 
nothing to do with politics—but rather with 
economics. 

Russia's first revolution, in 1918, was both 
political and economic. 

The economic revolution of 1918—the part 
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I'm talking about—is over. Finished. It 
failed, miserably. 

The second Russian economic revolution 
is just getting underway. It’s even more 
important to us than the first one because 
this time it is right—economically right— 
instead of wrong. 

This means that Russia, which became a 
big, strong world power when she was eco- 
nomically wrong, will become tremendously 
powerful if this revolution succeeds. 

Don't kid yourself that a change in her 
economic system will automatically make 
Russia a friend of ours, though she may 
become one for other reasons. Internation- 
ally, friends come and go * * England. 
Germany, Japan, Italy, China, Russia * * è 
almost all the big powers have been our 
friends at one time and enemies at another, 

However, if a friend 10 years from now 
Russia could be a powerful friend; if an 
enemy, she'll be a powerful, strong, deadly 
enemy—the most formidable we've ever 
faced. 

If her second revolution succeeds, 

Now, I'm no expert on Russia. Why should 
I talk about her, when I may not tell you 
a thing you don't already know? 

I have two reasons. 

First, through long association with the 
Council on World Affairs I've become com- 
pletely convinced that in the end U.S. voters 
actually make final decisions on US. foreign 
policy—so we have a responsibility to think 
about and discuss world affairs occasionally 
in order to make better decisions. 

Second, I visited Europe in the spring of 
1964 to study marketing in the European 
Common Market and a couple of things that 
happened on the trip sensitized me to certain 
aspects of communism. Of course, these 
things didn’t sensitize you, so some of the 
things we've both read recently may strike 
us differently. 

On this trip I saw and touched and felt 
the Berlin Wall and found out I hadn't 
known what it was at all. 

I knew neither exactly what it looked 
like nor exactly what it was. I thought it 
was a plain old wall that acted as a dividing 
line. 

Subconsciously, I guess, I thought it re- 
stricted my freedom in Berlin. I suppose I 
got that idea in the back of my head when 
the Communists first rolled out the barbed 
wire in 1961. There was a big commotion 
then over whether or not Americans could 
cross it without special permission. 

Of course, that was just so much window 
dressing to establish the right to build the 
wall, The wall's not there to keep us out, 
but to keep the East Germans in. Their 
communistic economy had absolutely failed. 
All their best people were running away as 
fast as they could. They finally had to make 
Eastern Europe one huge concentration 
camp and shoot people to keep them from 
running away. 

I knew that, mentally, before I saw the 
wall—but things you hear second-hand are 
never completely safe and I suppose I al- 
Ways have a mental reservation that there 
might be two sides to any question. 

Well, there's only one side to the wall. 
That was obvious to the West Berliners 
even before it went up. “They had to do it,” 
the West Berliner says. “We don't like it 
but we certainly understand the reason. East 
Germany was bleeding to death through 
Berlin. The wall is a tourniquet.” 

When you stand above the wall in West 
Berlin and look down on it, or go into East 
Berlin and look back, you see that it isn’t a 
two-dimension wall at all. It has “width,” 
too. One wall you see from the West, usually 
a brick or stone wall with barbed wire on 
top. But another fence, many feet to the 
east, and a cleared strip of “no man’s land“ 
between completes the wall when you see it 
from above or from East Berlin. 
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Tou cross the wall without trouble. In 
fact, at Check Point Charley the Commu- 
mist’s sign says “Welcome to Berlin * * è 
guides, limousines * are available. AN 
currencies Tou can roam East 
Berlin at will, but the East Berliner stays on 
his side of the fence or risks a bullet in 
the back. 

West Berliners chalk “KZ” on the wall 
(for “concentration camp”) and that, of 
course, is what it is. 

Walls like this are not built to show 
boundaries, or to keep people out. “Deadly” 
Walls have only one purpose; to keep peo- 
ple in—people’s who'll risk their lives to 


escape. 

So all of the arguments about American 
versus Communist values may seem a bit in- 
conclusive—untill you see the wall. 

Then they all collapse, completely, in the 
face of this total admission of total failure. 

Everyone watches the politics of a country. 
They want to know who's running the show; 
how easily he gets his way; what he does 
with his army. 

But what counts for a country in the 
long run is: How well the people Live. 

Most wars are for economic control; for 
economic gain. 

Most revolutions have to do with the stom- 
ach—or the pocketbook. 

The first Russian Revolution really and 
truly developed in the hope that workers 
could eat and live better * * and it seemed 
reasonable to Bolsheviks that workers would 
fare better under socialism than under the 
czars. The czars certainly hadn't managed 
things well, and Lenin promised quick suc- 
cess. “Managers,” said Lenin, “a worker 
can learn to be a Minister in 3 days.” So 
he shot all the managers and put in the street 
fighters as managers. Then he set up his 
own economic system. 

He was wrong on both counts. 

Two of the key economic characteristics 
of Lenin's economic system were: state-con- 
trolled central planning, for more efficient 
production; to get rid of waste; elimination 
of profit, in order to keep any one person 
from making money on the work of an- 
other. This, he presumed, would “spread 
the wealth.” 

With more efficient production, less waste 
and no personal profit, workers would ob- 
viously produce enough wealth to provide 
state support of a decent life for everyone, 
workers and nonworkers alike. Soon, said 
Lenin, Russia would reach the ultimate: 
“From each according to his ability; to each 

to his need.” 

Laudable goals. And they aren't restrict- 
ed to Russians, You hear them around here, 
occasionally. 

The theory sounds great. There's only one 
real trouble with it: It simply won't work. 

As Charles Kettering once said, The only 
diiference between theory and practice is 
that in practice you can’t leave anything 
out.” 

And, because their economic system leaves 
a few things out, and simply doesn’t work, 
the Revolution of 1918 failed completely 
in its major objective—a worker's paradise. 

It kept the workers, you understand— 
there's no unemployment in a dictator- 
ship—but it missed out on the paradise ex- 
cept maybe for a few party leaders. 

Finally it had to become a concentration 
camp, just to keep from “bleeding to 
death.” 

Luckily, for them, the Communist Party 
leaders had taken the precaution to keep all 
the guns, so even when the wall went up, 
and the economic revolution was finished, 
they were still in political control. 


the second time * * and they swung 180°. 

Now if I hadn't been in Europe on a mar- 
keting trip, I would have missed the second 
sensitizing experience. 
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an editor 

Europe, a Swiss publication, 
casually referred to the street address of 
Russia's ad agency. 

I thought it was a joke—a Swiss name 
for propaganda, maybe. So I copied down 
the address and wrote the agency. 

Turned out it’s for real. The Russians are 
using real advertising. They're interested 
in learning more about how we do it, too. 

Heaven help Karl Marx. Maybe those 
long lines on Red Square are to watch Lenin 
turning tn his grave. Advertising. 

In Bob Benchley’s story, “After the Steppe 

Cat, What?” he speculates on one's reac- 
tion to seeing a termite with a bit of steel 
in its jaw. A harbinger of considerable 
change. 
Well, you don’t just have advertising right 
in the middle of Lenin-type central plan- 
ning * for the very first rule of success- 
ful salesmen (and advertising is just a mul- 
tiplication of the salesman) is “Find out 
what people want and show them how your 
brand can help them it it.“ In Russia the 
only brand ls the Central Committee. 

With State planning and no profit the rule 
for business, who could use advertising? Yet 
there it was. 

This had to have significance. 

And, of course, as it turned out, It did. 

It’s just one symptom of an entirely dif- 
ferent and substantially better economic 
system, now being rapidly introduced in 
Russia. 

And let's not call it capitalism. In fact, 
we shouldn't use the words “communism” 
and “aciptalism” any more, simply because 
those words stand for systems that don’t 
really exist anywhere today. 

Advertising is a symptom of a market- 
oriented, profit-motivated economic system. 
Without such a system, it has no reason to 
exist. 

As I began to realize this, after the trip, I 
became very alert to all the economic news 
from Russia. 

About 6 months later, around October, I 
began to see other signs. (Not Khrushehev's 
retirement. I'm talking economics, not poll- 
tics, although Khrushchev was the last of 
the street-fighter managers and Kosygin is 
a professional economist.) 

You've been reading the papers and the 
magazines, too, so you probably know by now 
what has caused this. 

Russia's economic production wasn't a 
complete flop— obviously. 

Where central planning worked fairly well 
and patriotism or medals acted as the incen- 
tive or motivation—as in Olympic teams or 
buillding an army or on space flighte—and 
where they've used special incentives, as in 
special payments or living conditions to sci- 
entists, they've done very well, thank you. 

But in everyday things, involving plain 
people and no patriotic incentive, they've 
been lousy. 

While they managed to produce quite a 
volume of consumer goods through cen- 
trally planned production quotas and severe 
penalties for not meeting them, their pro- 
duction per worker was low and most of 
the goods produced were so poorly made that 
people bought only what they absolutely 
needed, and unbought, shoddy merchandise 
piled up. No wonder. 

Remember: When prices and standards are 
set by central planers, there’s no incentive 
to do good work. Bread costs the same 
whether it's good or bad, fresh or stale. With 
no extra reward for extra effort, everything 
becomes * * © equally bad. 

You didn’t have to visit Russia to know 
this. Evidence has been printed everywhere. 


Recent stories have made the existence of 
Moscow's ad agency a well-known phenome- 
non, but in early 1964 it was almost unbe- 
Hevable. 
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Here are just a few bits of the news I 
noticed along that line—United Press story, 
February 2, 1965; 

“Comrade Nikolai Andreyanoy vented his 
Wrath in a letter to the newspaper, Trud 
(Labor): 

I bought a pair of shoes produced by the 
shoe factory in our town. Unfortunately, the 
heel of one shoe fell off. Five times I took 
the shoe back to the factory, but the heel just 
kept falling off. I bought shoes from an- 
other factory and they were no better. 

Shame on you, comrade shoemakers, for 
turning out such work“ 

Time, February 12, 1965, pages 24 and 25: 

“Since factory output goals are either laid 
down in welght or quota by the planners, 
a knitwear plant ordered to produce 80,000 
caps and sweaters naturally produced only 
caps; they were smaller and thus cheaper 
and quicker to make. 

“Taxi drivers were put on a bonus system 
based on mileage, and soon the Moscow sub- 
urbs were full of empty taxis barreling down 
the boulevards to fatten their bonuses, 

“Machine builders used 8-inch plates when 
4-inch plates would easily have done the Job. 
We make the heaviest machines in the 
world,’ sighed Nikita Khruschey. His choice 
complaint, however, had to do with a Moscow 
chandelier factory: the more tons of chan- 
deliers the plant produced, the more workers 
earned in bonuses. The chandeliers grew 
heavier and heavier, until they started pull- 
ing ceilings down. 

“An Incredible $3 billion worth of unsal- 
able junk as accumulated in Soviet inven- 
tories.” 

Hal Higdon, Kiwanis magazine, May 1905, 
page 23: 

“The number of Soviet workers doing re- 
pair work on machine tools is three and a 
half times as great as those producing new 
ones. 

“Nearly 60 percent of television sets sold 
recently in Russia failed during the first 6 
months.” 

à 5 — Huntley-Brinkley Report, November 

“The manager of GUM department store 
was quoted in the press recently saying that 
just in recent weeks 20,000 pairs of shoes 
bought at his store had been returned by 
dissatisfied customers. The fact that GUM 
took them back is remarkable, but the real 
story is that many Soviet products are of 
such poor quality that nobody will buy them. 
They keep coming onto the market because 
the system always has been run by pro- 
duction orders from some genius at a desk in 
the Planning Ministry. So many thousand 
pink ladies“ hats, style 495, size 6. Some- 
times they struck it lucky and the product 
Was a success. All the ladies loved the hats, 
scrambled to buy them, wore them proudly, 
and the system looked great. But if the 
product was a dud they never knew it until 
it was too late. Nothing could be done to 
stop the outpouring of unsaleable merchan- 
dise from the factories because the plan says 
produce and overproduce.” 

Business Week, October 31, 1964, page 107: 

“Last year, Russia produced only 911,000 
refrigerators, fewer than 200,000 passenger 
cars, and few, if any, room air conditioners, 
dishwashers, or automatic washers and 
dryers. 

“By 1961, planning errors had almost made 
a shambles of Russia's giant capital con- 
struction program. More than 100,000 un- 
finished construction projects were scattered 
around the Soviet Union, and the Kremlin 
had to call a halt while it drew up a revised 
plan.” 

Page 102; “The reason is this: If consum- 
ers have the chance, they will be unpredict- 
able. Once they are supplied with mors 
than their basic needs and given a degree of 
choice, consumers will make central plan- 
ning harzardous at best, disastrous at worst. 
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The Soviets hit this critical stage in the late 
1950's." 

Page 98: "Everyone understands the prob- 
lem: According to one estimate by a leading 
Soviet mathematician, 50 percent of the 
country’s potential industrial output is being 
wasted by inefficiencies in planning and ad- 
ministration.” 

U.S. News & World Report, May 3, 1965: 

“The Communist system in most of the 
eastern European nations is falling apart. 
There still is dictatorship but the totalitar- 
lan state is gone and communism as an ideol- 
ogy is dead in all satellites except Bulgaria.” 

In sum, central planning for business and 
industry Just wouldn’t work, The Russians, 
being human, followed their own self-inter- 
est and did things the easiest, rather than 
the best, way. And, as always when central 
planners have to defend themselves, for a 
long time they managed to use figures to 
cover the faults. 

Finally in 1962 (a year after the Berlin 
wall spilled the beans, and Communist 
leadership, staring economic defeat in the 
face, became willing to listen to anyone) 
up popped a Russian liberal named Liber- 
man. (You must remember that, in Rus- 
sia, a liberal is against central planning.) 
A professor. 

He proposed a diabolical, ingenious new 
Soviet scheme, the Liberman plan. 

He called it “The plan, profits, and bo- 
nuses” (pretty nervy right there) and this 
was the idea: 

Liberman said the public knows what the 
public wants. Let each factory develop its 
own production targets, product designs, and 


marketplace”). 
The reward is profits for the factories and 


rather than on what some central planner 
directed factories to make and people to buy. 
(That's individual responsibility and oppor- 
tunity.) 

If this sounds like something that's been 


Liberman had visited the West. He knew 
this would work. And Khrushchey had been 
in the West—he could see how well it worked. 

Lenin had said, “We'll even learn, if neces- 


things 
Khrushchev held his breath and gave Liber- 
the green light to try his plan in the 
garment industry—men’s sults. Let's quote 


and the customers either buy it or they don't. 
If the merchandise doesn’t move, the order 
is cut or rescinded. Bolshevichka changes 
the model, cuts the price, or does what any 
producer would do once he recognizes that 
he depends on customers and that the cus- 


up. Which means more money for the work- 
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ers, Such success depends entirely on cus- 
tomer acceptance of their product, so the 
Bolshevichka workers have a basic profit in- 
centive to satisfy the customers’ demand for 
quality.” 

Incidentally—and this is important—this 
didn't work at first because the clothing fac- 
tory couldn’t get satisfactory cloth from its 
suppliers, so Khrushchey pushed the new 
method onto them, too. There's no stop- 
ing this, you see. And if Professor Liber- 
man has his way, substantially all of the 
Russian economy will be based solely on 
profits, determined on the basis of goods 
actually sold at retall. The single best indi- 
cator of a firm's performance will be per- 
cent of profits on invested capital. (Sound 
familiar?) 

Well, Liberman is getting his way—fast. 
In the months since then, with the econo- 
mist Kosygin as Premier, the new scheme 
has been spreading rapidly. And, of course, 
we know that factory profits increase when 
customers are satisfled—through better 
service, quality, or price. So using profits to 
measure success in Russia will gradually im- 
prove the quality of all their production. In 
some flelds this won't take long at all. 

In that clothing factory, for example, 
bonus payments doubled in 2 months as the 
quality and profits improved. In 6 months, 
the plant was running at full capacity as 
more and more customers wanted the Bol- 
shevichka brand name in their suits, Ob- 
viously, they needed some competition. So, 
by January 1, 1965, 400 more apparel factories 
had been switched to the profit system. 

Since then, papers, magazines, and TV 
have been full of reports about the new Rus- 
sian revolution. Let’s pick up a few ex- 
cerpts. 

Time, February 12, 1965, pages 23, 25, 28, 
29: 


“Russia’s growing community of prag- 
matic, highly professional economists and 
engineers understands very clearly what has 
happened, and is sure that it has the cure 
even if much of it has to be borrowed from 
the capitalists, One editor proposed aboli- 
tion of Russia’s 50-percent consumer goods 
tax, argued that all Soviet revenues could 
be derived from a profits tax, once profit 
was made the universal indicator. 

“The manager of a giant construction 
complex even went so far as to use the 
phrase ‘supply and demand’ in pleading for 
a free-wheeling open market for consumer 
goods, admitting that it would necessitate 
major reliance on that old capitalist tech- 
nique of market research by firms. 

“Last month a Moscow economist proposed 
that the profit motive even be extended to 
agriculture. 

“Izvestia recently lamented that while the 
United States has 50 university-level busi- 
ness- management schools, Russia has none. 

“Liberman—When asked if he tries to 
inculcate his students with notions of 
profitability, he smiles and says, ‘Yes, but 
very carefully: I say that it is my opinion, 
but there are many objections. I explain 
them all, and the students draw their own 
conclusions.’ ” 

Business Week, October 31, 1964, page 99: 

“Prices will be set by producers and re- 
tallers—not planners. Under the old system 
it took 6 to 12 months and the approval of 
nine different agencies to set a price on a 
new product. 

“Employment will be determined by man- 
agers who can expand or contract their labor 
force freely, Wages will probably still be set 
by the state, but plant directors will be 
allowed to increase wages up to 50 percent, 
out of profits, for good worker performance.” 

Page 100: 

“There are risks as well as potential gains 
in the Soviet experiment. Healthy competi- 
tion will no doubt increase among factories 
for retail customers and among both fac- 
tories and retailers for the consumer. With 
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competition will come a buildup of the mar- 
keting efforts that are already well under- 
way. 

“For the Russians, marketing expenditures 
are not such an easy pill to swallow; such 
‘wastes’ were once considered among the mis- 
fortunes reserved for capitalism. It now ap- 
pears that they are essential to any mass 
production-mass consumption economy.” 

Associated Press, March 27, 1965: 

The biggest task now,“ said first Secre- 
tary Brezhnev, ‘is to * * make a wider use 
of economic and moral incentives in all sec- 
tions of production on collective and state 
farms, which should be allowed greater inde- 
pendence in their economic activities.“ 

Newsweek, February 18, 1965: 

“For Muscovites, long accustomed to only 
the meagerest selection of fresh produce in 
winter, the abundance available at the Cen- 
tral Peasant Market last week was a strange 
sight. 

“One peasant who arrived in Moscow last 
week told Newsweek correspondent Robert 
Korengold that he had traveled 2 days and 
2 nights from Baku, 2,200 miles away, and 
had laid out 624.42 for his train ticket. But 
he added, he expected to clear about $333 on 
the load of pears that he had brought with 
him. When a woman shopper exclaimed 
that 5 rubles ($5.55) was far too much to pay 
for a kilo of pears, the man from Baku re- 
torted: “It’s 5 rubles, lady, because you can't 
get things like that here in winter.” 

“Behind this new march on Moscow lies 
a decision by the new team in the Kremlin. 
They have ruled that a peasant no longer 
needs written to bring his wares 
to Moscow. In keeping with their tendency 
to favor economic policies that work re- 
gardless of whether they coincide with Marx- 
ist dogma, Russla's new rulers are apparently 
willing to tolerate an expanded private trade 
in food. 

“As for the Moscow housewife, she’s ap- 
parently delighted with all the fruits and 
vegetables now available. Said one Muscov- 


New York Times, March 28, 1965: 

“Last December 9, Premier Kosygin casual- 
ly announced, as though it were the most 
natural thing in the world, We shall proceed 
toward planning on the basis of orders 
placed by consumers in all branches of the 
national economy.“ 


Central planning also involved a lot of 
change of plant managers who were moved 


can see how far things have gone 
when you realize that profits can now in- 


cally, and the workers’ bonuses can be “ad- 
justed” by, management, “Supply and 
demand, market research, business schools, 


When you gather all 
those words together the jigsaw puzzle be- 
gins to take shape. 

So remember, when you read in the papers 
about another way in which the Soviets are 
“copying” the West, they aren't exactly. This 
is no longer reluctant “copying” of isolated 
intances, they are simply following and 
expanding—rapidly—their new way of life. 

Now, I could go on. There are more and 
more examples. 

But the cat's out of the bag. The Rus- 
sians have discovered our secret weapon. 


No kidding, 


So they've revolted again. This time it 
will work. 
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Pravda has announced a true truth: That 
nothing really happens until somebody buys 
something. 

That, once out of hunger, they don’t buy 
until they want to buy—and that business- 
men who make them want to buy, legiti- 
mately, with attractive, high quality prod- 
ucts and persuasive salesmen, are the heart 
of progress. 

That, by ‘and large, for most things, central 
planning, socialistic systems work for con- 
servation—like parks—and protection—like 
the military and the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration and social security but they're not 
much good for prograss. And in the world 
we're in, we progress or die. 

requires an economic system that 
is market-oriented, profit-motivated (some 
incentive; usually but not necessarily money, 
of course), competitive, with decentralized, 
independent management. 

This is the biggest joke on American 
party line followers in 100 years. I wish 
Mark Twain were still aliye. He'd love this. 

Can't you see the bearded party line pick- 
ets in Times Square carrying signs that 
shout: “Up with profit; down with central 
planning,” “We want plecework now.“ 

Of course, the Russians may flub this 
second chance. Politicians and politics can 
ruin any economic system, and in Russia 
this would be easy because the state—that 
is, the Communist Party—is the sole stock- 
holder. 

But there's no guarantee that even dedi- 
cated Communists will let this chance go 
by. The turnabout has been and is bound 
to be so dramatic that they'll think twice 
before they fire a good market-oriented 


Progress doesn’t require private ownership 
of the tools of production, anyway. Freedom 
may, but not 

Prosperity doesn’t know the difference be- 
tween the state taking half the profits in 
taxes and giving half the profits in bonuses, 
as long as management is being measured 
by return on investment. 

(Management that's free to make a legiti- 
mate profit is the key. Ansco film kept very 
competitive for 20 years even though the 
US. Government owned all the stock * * + 
just as competitive as if a million stock- 
holders had owned It.) 

The government let General Aniline’s man- 
agement run the show as long as the “return 
on investment” stayed up, and that’s what 
Russia’s talking about. 

Assuming that Russian leadership will be 
satisfied with the prosperity that the new 
system is sure to bring and will act pretty 
much like other stockholders, pretty soon 
the major difference in our two economic sys- 
tems may be the words “capitalism” and 
“communism.” 

The important points are: 

1. This old-fashioned market-oriented 
American system will work * * even If it's 
called the new Liberman plan * * no mat- 
ter who owns the stock, as long as the mana- 
gers are measured on profits, not politics (or 
even, as we know here in America, on a little 
of both) and the workers get bonuses, or 
raises, for making goods that sell. 

2. Russia, if she keeps this up * * (and 
how can they put the chicken back in the 
egg?) * * * Russia will grow productive, 
strong and powerful. 

3. Once a country tastes the value of 
change and of the use of profitable new 
ideas, they won't want to go back. Pros- 
perity keeps men in office. Next thing for 
the Russians to invent is the installment 
plan—consumer credit—and that won't be 
long now. 

4. The Russians aren't “copying” bits and 
Pieces of “Western methods” any more. 
What we see in the papers is not evidence of 
reluctant imitation but of the growth of 
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their own new total system. There's a sub- 
tie and important difference. 

The satellites are in on this, too. Fact 18. 
some of them are way ahead. 

Czechoslovakia has decentralized authority 
and has shifted from plan-fulfillment to 
profits as a measure of managerial success. 
They call it “gross value realize,” but as one 
Czech interviewed on TV recently said, “What 
counts is whether you sell the stuff and can 
do It at a profit.” 

Hungary has profit sharing and—hang on 
to your hats—the payment of interest on 
capital. The prime rate is 5 percent. 

There’s another bit of termite-steel. In- 
terest is even worse than advertising to 
Marxists. Better keep your eye on Hungary. 

Or Yugoslavia. 

Yugoslavia, it turns out, has been on the 
profit system for quite awhile. In fact, they 
have actual stockholders, although only the 
workers themselves own the stock in the 
factory. Nevertheless, they've gone so far 
that a factory can go broke and all the man- 
agement people lose their jobs if they fall to 
make a profit. 

That's incentive. 

And things are rapidly getting worse for 
Marx and Lenin 

By now, according to reports from a mem- 
ber of a recent trade mission, 85 percent of 
all arable land in Yugoslavia is back in pri- 
vate hands and any business employing five 
or fewer people can be privately owned. 

There's no income tax on the first million 
dinars, with a 50-percent maximum tax. 

They still call that “communism” in Yugo- 
slavia. What would you call it? 

Even East Germany is talking about it. 
Brand-name advertisements are appearing 
on the billboard kiosks here and there. 

And you know how industrious the Ger- 
mans are. If they are allowed to be effective, 
they have a tendency to be. 

If they eat well and have choices—as you 
always do in a market-orlented, profit-moti- 
vated economy—then many won't be so des- 
perate to leave East Germany. Business- 
men, salesmen, marketing men and advertis- 
ing men will pop up everywhere. 

When that happens—for better or worse— 
the wall will come tumbling down. 

Obviously, this tremendous 180° change in 
the Soviet economic system calls for a re- 
examination (not necessarily a change but 
a reexamination) of our attitudes and Amer- 


theory would make Russia a bosom 
pal of the United States. Neither can I as- 
sume that it will make her more of an enemy. 
But in a way, the question of what to do 
about Russia's coming economic might is 
more perplexing than the what to do about 
the Chinese bomb * ® because we know the 
bomb is evil as far as we are concerned, and 
we can't be sure whether Russia will use the 
atomic power of profits as a friend or as 
a foe. 

Of course, some folks say that we've been 


something. And it could happen. 

Certainly, rahe eee e 
duction incentive pay only to find Russia 
thriving on it. Would our unions accept a 
40 percent “you get it only if your produc- 
tion sells” bonus and “management discre- 
tion”? 


for the individual company; and what is good 
for the individual company is good for so- 
ciety.” 
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Ever hear anything like that before? 
When an American said that he almost got 
jeered out of the President's Cabinet. 

Surely we want to avoid that switchover. 

But we'll have to watch our step. 

Por Russia is now on the right track, eco- 
nomically. 

And we know that Russians are smart and 
capable, as well as clever, so there's no need 
for us to underestimate them. 

They're wise to central planning and state- 
supported nonworkers by now—they've had 
á go at it. Forty long say years of it. Boy, 
how they must regret those wasted years. 

Will they glorify initiative, profit, bonus, 
work, self-improvement, personal responsi- 
bility, opportunity, salesmanship * * * and 
start spreading wealth the “American” way? 

I think the odds are at least 80 to 20 that 
they will. 

Well, you make the U.S. foreign policy. 
How are you going to react? 

Do you want to encourage Russia toward 
a high-powered, highly motivated economic 
system? Should we show her how to build 
her market-oriented economy now that she’s 
willing to listen? 

Or, if we have any influence, should we try 
to talk her out of this “profitable idea“? 

She'll be asking * * * wanting to know how 
American salesmen do it. Asking for sales 
and advertising know-how. 

Will encouragement and help just be sid- 
ing the enemy * * or will it be man’s last 
great hope? 

What will happen if we do drift toward 
a Government-controlled central-planning, 
nonincentive, state support for nonworkers, 
system * until we cross the Russian drive 
toward their new, effective, decentralized, in- 
centive, more-pay-for-more-effective-work 
system? 

Will we then become the second most 
powerful nation in the world, economically? 

Is this how they hope to “bury” us—with 
our own discarded weapons? 

You make policy in the United States. 
What do you think? 


Cuban Refugees 
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or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I called upon the appropriate committees 
of Congress to insure that any agree- 
ment between Cuba and the United 
States on the entry of Cuban refugees 
into this country must contain certain 
conditions and safeguards for the south 
Florida area as well as the United States. 

The response to that speech, Mr. 
Speaker, has been most gratifying. The 
chairmen of the appropriate subcommit- 
tees have assured me of their full con- 
sideration. Already the House Foreign 
Affairs Subcommittee on Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs has held hearings. 

Especially gratifying to me and to all 
the people of south Florida has been the 
expression by people in all parts of the 
United States of a willingness to assume 
both this privilege and the burden of 
additional thousands of Cuban refugees. 

Congress has recognized that the ref- 
ugee problem is a national one, and I am 
happy that in this case it so ably reflects 
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the innate hospitality and friendliness of 
all Americans. 

The following editorials from across 
the country attest to the willingness and 
friendliness with which the whole Nation 
welcomes those who have the courage to 
fiee from tyranny: 

[From the Miami Herald, Oct. 18, 

GUIDELINES FOR REFUGEES 

Once we knew a family whose elderly 
father grew 111 but could not go to a nursing 
home for care. So he moved in with one 
of his sons. The others promised to help. 

Well, you know the story, Through the 
fault really of nobody at all, the one son 
became the sole support of the ailing father. 

South Florida would not equate its Cuban 
visitors with a sick old man but rather with 
an ailing freedom that somehow must be 
nursed back to robust good health. Yet it 
cannot perform that function if new and 
heavier burdens are lald upon it by the re- 
settlement in this area of large groups of 
exiles. 

It seems to us that Representative DANTE 
Fascia. framed the issue properly before the 
House the other day when he observed that 
“the major burden is the ability of one area 
to take to its heart and absorb into its eco- 
nomic life, thousands more who fice 
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There is no reason the United States Goy- 
ernment cannot do this Job with order and 
dispatch ff it addresses Itself seriously to 
the question as a metter vested with the 
national interest. 

Mr. FasceLL has suggested a number of 
guidelines. All of them are good. Some must 
be adopted. Here they are: 

1. Entry should be limited to reuniting 
divided families and releasing tical 
prisoners; beyond that the Uni States 
should not now go. 

2. Miami should be only an entry and 

point and not a staging or reloca- 
tion center. 

3. Transportation of refugees from Cuba 
should be at all times under the strict super- 
vision and control of U.S. authorities. 

4. Necessary personnel and equipment 
should be kept in the south Florida area to 
enforce the laws and to safeguard the secur- 
ity of the United States. 

5. The United States must have final de- 
termination on who is admitted. 

6. Refugees must be security screened and, 
tf considered a security risk returned to 
Cuba. 

7. The rate of entry of Cuban refugees 
mto the United States should not exceed 
the rate of relocation, 

8. No agreement should contain any terms 
or conditions which in any way could be 
interpreted as changing the position of the 
United States against Fidel Castro and his 
government. The United States must remain 
firm in its determination to rid the West- 
ern Hemisphere of communism and to allow 
the people of Cuba to restore a democratic 
government. 

This policy would commit Congress to a 
Tesponsibility for as well as an understanding 
of the Cuban refugee problem. 

It would by no means close the door on 
Tefugees. 

Indeed, point 8 gives purpose to the 
reception of refugees beyond a humanitarian 
impulse. For if the United States is to help 
achieve a free Cubs it must of course be 
receptive to those who seek sanctuary. 
[From the Christian Science Monitor, Oct. 16, 

1965] 
CUBAN REFUGEES 

Refugees from Fidel Castro's Cuba may 
soon be flooding into Florida at the pre- 
Cuban missile crisis rate of more than 1,000 a 
Week. The Cuban Premier's surprising an- 
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nouncement that anyone on the island who 
wants to leave might do so, together with 
President Johnson's offer to accept all refu- 
gees, is a fascinating development. We have 
grown accustomed to communism’s iron cur- 
tain approach to the desire of its peoples to 
emigrate. 

There is speculation that Mr. Castro's mo- 
tives were both political and economic. He 
could rid the country of opponents of his 
regime and at the same time strengthen 
the hard-pressed economy by seizing their 
possessions. 

Mr. Johnson's motives were first of all hu- 
manitarian. From his point of view the 
exodus, moreover, may be considered a propa- 
ganda victory, illustrating to the world the 
dissatisfaction of many Cubans with life un- 
der Castro’s communism, 

Whatever the motives of the two leaders, 
if the plan does actually materialize it will 
pose certain problems for the United States. 
There will have to be another crash program 
to absorb the refugees as well as long-range 
planning and effort to integrate them into 
the social and economic structure of the 
country. It will demand the joint endeavor 
of private agencies and local, State, and Fed- 
eral governments. 

Many of the refugees have neither the 
language background nor the skills neces- 
sary to support themselves in the American 
economy. They are bound to add to the Na- 
tion’s unemployment and welfare problems. 
In some cases their presence may limit job 
opportunities for Negroes. Special educa- 
tional and job-training programs will cer- 
tainly be needed. 

And the Nation as a whole is going to 
have to find places for the new arrivals. 
Florida, and especially Miami, have borne 
heavy and disproportionate burdens. About 
one-third of the 270,000 refugees who have 
come since the Cuban revolution still live 
in Miami. When and if the new flood of 
refugees does come, both Government and 
private agencies should be ready with plans 
to locate them, insofar as possible, in areas 
of opportunity beyond the borders of Florida. 


{From the Washington Post, Oct. 5, 1965] 
WELCOMING CUBANS 


The administration is wise to hold Pre- 
mier Castro to his offer to let Cuban refugees 
come to the United States irrespective of 
technicalities. Whether or not Castro mis- 
understood President Johnson's 
that the International Red Cross assist with 
preparations, this country’s expressed 
ingness to negotiate reasonable arrange- 
ments will serve the double purpose of re- 
affirming the traditional American hayen for 
those in distress and of 


to Cuba, that Cubans in this country be 
re- 
turn, and that Cubans in Cuba be permitted 


not others, and American passports are en- 
dorsed with a prohibition. 

Although restrictions of this sort cannot 
easily be ended, they still are of dubious 
principle. Restrictions on travel are ba- 
sically a totalitarian device. Even with the 

security dangers and possibil- 
ity of propaganda facades, there is nothing 
like seeing for yourself to bring out essen- 
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tial truths and encourage open societies. 
If there are to be barriers to free travel, let 
them come from the Communists. 
From the Evening Star, Oct. 5, 1965] 
THe New EXILES 


The offer of unqualified refuge to Cubans 
who wish to leave the island gave a dramatic 
ring to the President's Ellis Island speech. 
In terms of national sentiment, even in terms 
of propaganda, it was the natural response to 
Castro’s sudden decision to open the doors. 

But virtually unlimited immigration from 
Cuba creates a host of new problems for 
Florida and the city of Miami. Since 1959, 
Miami has been the West Berlin of the 
Cuban nightmare. More than 200,000 Ou- 
ban refugees have flowed into the city, most 
of them remaining there on temporary 
“parole” status. Miami, aided by State and 
Federal funds, has been a kind host. Refu- 

gee children attend the public schools. 
Jobless refugees go on the public-nsssistance 
roles immediately, although Florida resi- 
dents must live there for 5 years before 
receiving a dole. The exiles are allowed to 
hold jobs, and the result has been a serious 
rise in jobseekers in Dade County, particu- 
larly in unskilled categories. Some resettle- 
ment has been achieved. The majority of 
exiles hover in southeast Florida, where the 
climate and culture are their own, awaiting 
the day of return. 

Yet this very hope for an end to Castroism 
argues for some sort of limitation on future 
immigration from the island. Castro's offer 
puts a foreboding seal of permanence on his 
revolution. It is a way of cleaning house 
and battening down the hatches. What he 
seems to be angling for, in effect, is a second 
Cuba set up on our own shorés—a con- 
venient dumping ground for unemployables 
and malcontents. This may or may not be 
true. Castro may really wish to reopen 
channels of communication between the two 
nations. But given his muddled speeches, 
who can tell?. 

The Cuban refugee has an unprecedented 
hold on the Nation's conscience. This was 
made clear in the Presidents response to 
Castro. And the Federal Government will 
doubtiess take on more of the responsibility 
for feeding and resettling the exiles. 

What cannot be reckoned ls the cumu- 
lative effect the new immigration will have 
on the exiles themeselves—on their morale, 
their hopes, their dreams of eventual re- 
turn. If the open-door plan goes through, 
Castro will have his safety valve. But the 
exiles will not, and their bitterness is bound 
to Increase as problems of resettlement be- 
come more complicated. It is not a happy 
prospect, in the long run, for anyone in- 
volved—except perhaps for Castro himself. 


From the Oregonian, Oct. 10, 1965] 
SLY Castro 

According to Cuban exiles in Miami, Fidel 
Castro apparently meant his recent state- 
ment that all Cubans who wished to join 
relatives in the United States would be free 
to do so. Castro not only has opened the 
door; he has stocked a small port with food. 
and other provisions for his departing coun- 
trymen and has sent telegrams to exiles in 
Florida inviting them to come to Cuba by 
small boat to fetch their relatives. 

Already some small craft have made the 
voyage safely through waters which formerly 
were so closely guarded by Communist tor- 
pedo boats that they became known as 
“death corridor.” Many Mami residents 
are worried that their city and State will be 
flooded by refugees before the U.S. Govern- 
ment can arrange for their relocation 
throughout the country in an orderly man- 
ner. Of 244,000 alien Cubans already in the 
United States, more than a third live in the 
Miami area and almost half in Florida. 
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Many Cubans relocated elsewhere have re- 
turned to Miami. 

The social and economic impact on Miami 
of thousands of additional Cuban refugees 
obviously could be severe, If the orderly in- 
flux approved by President Johnson were not 
observed. 

One would guess that this was in the mind 
of the sly, whiskered dictator when he re- 
versed usual Communist tactics and offered 
to remove, rather than erect, barriers to 
emigration. It is a severe indictment of the 
Castro Communist regime that thousands of 
Cubans are eager to vote by boat against it, 
as so many thousands of East Germans voted 
by foot against their rulers until the Berlin 
wall was erected. But, by opening the door, 
Castro gets rid of many countrymen who do 
not support him and lessens the drain on 
Cuba's skimpy economy. 

If the United States should turn an 
"armada of refugees away because they are 
not following an orderly process of Iimmigra- 
tion, Castro would have ammunition for 
propaganda branding this country as in- 
humane and hypocritical Cubans already 
here understandably would be upset If their 
relatives were not admitted freely by the US. 
Government, after Castro had set them free. 

Castro may not be as loony as he appears. 
There's probably a cynical grin behind the 
beard. 

[From the Lincoln Evening Journal and Ne- 
braska State Journal, Oct. 14, 1965] 
CASTRO'S BOMBSHELL 

Recently Fidel Castro began giving one of 
his long rambling talks which covered every- 
thing from poverty to bureaucrats. Then he 
dropped a bombshell, saying that any Cuban 
with relatives in the United States could 
leave the Island after October 10. 

President Lyndon Johnson reciprocated by 
saying they would be welcomed. Then the 
stampede was on. Everyone from diplomats 
down to the Cuban in the street is searching 
for the reasons for Castro’s new open door 


One thing is certain, many Cubans don't 
trust the Cuban dictator and are making a 
mad dash to get out while the leaving is pos- 
sible. Cuban exiles in this country are ald- 
ing thelr friends and relatives despite the 
U.S. Government's plea for an orderly exit 
and the promise of safe transportation. 

This mass exodus should disillusion any 
remaining Castro admirers in Latin Ameri- 
ca. It also has provided both a challenge 
and a problem for the United States. 

The proximity of Florida places the bur- 
den on the southern part of that State. Flor- 
ida Gov. Haydon Burns proposed a four- 
point Federal program to prevent refugees 
being dumped in the Miami area for re- 
settlement and school officials there were told 
not to admit new wave Cuban refugee chil- 
dren to classes until Federal funds were avail- 
able for classrooms and teachers. 

There has also been grumbling in some 
labor groups about the added competition in 
the Job markets. It seems evident that the 
Cuban Government is not going to cooperate 
in an orderly flow of refugees. 

The United States can absorb the refugees, 
but Florida cannot, without help. That help 
should be forthcoming—quickly before the 
tempers rise in that State. Possibly it was 
Castro’s plan to embarrass the United States, 
but this he should not be allowed to do, 

President Johnson may have been impet- 
uous and perhaps the ground rules should 
have been laid before extending the welcome. 
But both Castro and the President have 
spoken. In international circles Castro's 
word means nothing but Uncle Sam's is re- 


The United States now must make the 
of a difficult situation. It dare not dash 
hopes of enslaved men and women, Cas- 
has also given it an opportunity for a 
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great propaganda coup against the Commu- 
nist world. 


[From the Atlanta Journal, Oct, 14, 1965] 
CARING FoR CUBAN REFUGEES 


A number of agencies here are wisely start- 
ing work to care for a fraction of the Cuban 
refugees to come to this country 
in what promises to be a major exodus. 

It will be a welcome exodus. Like the 
tens of thousands before them, they will be 
fleeing from the crue! band of communism. 
Por reasons not fully known Fidel Castro 
has said that he will let down the. barriers 
to all who want to leave Cuba. 

Whatever the reasons it is a happy oppor- 
tunity for a brutalized people to make their 
way to freedom. 

Freedom for those who can leave, as it 
has been for practically all who have escaped 
before, logically lies in the United States. 
This country is not only the traditional 
haven for the oppressed but it has also held 
a burning anger against Castro and his 
fellow Communists and an abiding sym- 
pathy for the Cubans. 

As these refugees arrive it is the respon- 
sibility of the entire country to resettle them 
and start them in new lives. The Federal 
Government should lead the way. States 
and communities should follow through with 
their own arrangements, 

Miami has been all but swamped with the 
refugees. Other parts of Florida have been 
burdened with large numbers, This should 
not be. They are a national problem which 
should be the enthusiastic concern of all 
Americans. 


From the Chicago Daily News, Oct. 16, 1965] 
Cusa’s New Exopus 


It is for Fidel Castro to decide whether the 
exodus from Cuba will be confied to the dar- 
Ing few skilled enough to venture the passage 
in small boats or enlarged to number in the 
thousands. 

For reasons as unfathomable as his initial 
offer to let refugees leave his island prison, 
Castro has thus far Indicated a willingness to 
cooperate with an orderly and larger depar- 
ture. 

Is Castro merely trying to get rid of “un- 
desirables"? Will he eventually demand a 
ransom, financial or political? Is he being 
prodded by his Soviet bosses to maks a con- 
ciliatory gesture? 

Whatever the answers, the Cuban refugees 
ought to be welcomed by Americans. 

They will be a temporary burden, especially 
to the Miami area, which has absorbed so 
many in the past. But their presence and 
their plight affords an opportunity for the 
United States to live up to its tradition as 
a haven for the oppressed. 

The opportunity ls a national one, and 
Gov. Haydon Burns of Florida is right in 
asking other States to do their share. 

Fortunately, Chicago already has the 
mechanism for absorbing many more refu- 
gees. The Cardinal's Committee for the 
Spanish Speaking and the Cuban Associa- 
tion, which it supports, have integrated 
thousands with a minimum of public de- 
pendency. (The story is told elsewhere in 
today’s paper by reporter Norman Glubok.) 


to receive friends and relatives who might 
form part of a new exodus. Chicagoan 
should give them wholehearted support. 


From the Boston Globe, Oct. 13, 1965] 
THE ROAD To EXILE 


When Fidel Castro startled an audience at 
Havana a fortnight ago by announcing that 
anyone discontented with his regime could 
migrate to the United States, he posed sey- 
eral riddies. They remain unanswered. 

Was he referring only to those in Cuba 
who have relatives living in exile in this 
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country? Or was his purpose broader? Was 
he merely reaching for an expedient to rid 
himself of leaders of the growing passive 
resistance movement among Cuba's peas- 
antry and workmen? Whatever his aims, 
was he ready to cooperate with the United 
States to facilitate an orderly exodus of the 
thousands who undoubtedly would like to 
accept his offer? 

President Johnson, taking note of Castro's 
proposal, was careful to emphasize that the 
United States will give first priority to 
Cubans having relatives in this country, and 
to political prisoners. But he Indicated a 
broader policy: Those wso scek refuge here 
will find it.” 

Washington's efforts to obtain a rational 


Working agreement with Havana are still 


bogged down, Castro's suggestion that he 
will manage matters as he sees fit doesn't 
help. As a result, while intermittent boat- 
londs of refugee Cubans turn up off Florida, 
our own Government faces a number of 
problems. 

Whether, as some estimate, 300,000 or 
more Cubans are preparing to seek freedom 
here, or las is more likely) the realistic 
figure would be nearer 50,000, rigorous con- 
trol of admissions is of necessity part of US. 
policy. The immigration laws make that 
mandatory. Even when latitude is allowed 
for political asylum precautions are needed. 

This should not mean serious hardship 
for the fugitive Cubans who, in fact, can 
only benefit oy orderly procedures. Mean- 
time the problems created by the prospec- 
tive arrival of some 5.000 refugees a month 
need attention and farsighted planning. 
That was the scale of the influx prior to the 
Cuban missile crisis. when 350,000 Cubans 
fied abrond from Castro's tyranny and some 
270.000 of them came here. 

Our Government has already spent about 
$190 million helping resettle and retrain 
these refugees, one-third of them in and 
around Miami. Private agencies have con- 
tributed a similar amount. Yet nearly 16,000 
are still on relief. Clearly the $12 million 
asked of Congress by the President to deal 
with the situation now developing is too 
mocest. 

Neither Miami nor Florida’s Dades County 
can absorb unaided a new heavy influx of 
refugees. The problem obviously is Federal, 
not local, No true American will fail to 
welcome these unfortunates; but the wel- 
come will be the more beneficial to all, in- 
cluding the refugees, if backed by an ade- 
quate Federal economic and educational 
program, 

Unctz DUDLEY. 


[From the Tampa (Fla.) Times, Oct. 11. 
1965} 


Not a Jon von AMATEURS 


If the evacuation of refugees from Cuba 
is to be a success it ls extremely important 
that Cuban exiles in the United States coop- 
erate fully with Government plans for han- 
dling this unusual Castro-approved exodus. 

In their anxiety to ald friends and rela- 
tives leave Cuba, Cubans already in the 
United States may defeat their purpose by 
rushing a small boat floatilla across the 
Florida Straits. 

First, the number of escapees picked up 
by small boats would be low compared to the 
total removed in an organized evacuation. 

Second, unless the rescue of these people 
from Castroism is orderly, there is a danger 
of injustice, accidents and error. One such 
“error” occurred over the weekend when 
exile operators of a refugee pick-up craft 
swapped gunfire with a Cuban militia patrol. 
Castro could use such an incident to cancel 
his open-door order and take retaliatory 
measures agninst those would-be escapees 
who have identified themselves. 

Third, any rescue effort which is not 
tightly supervised by Government agencies 
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will risk turning public opinion in this 
country against the rescue effort. 

In this latter regard, members of the exile 
community must realize that there is al- 
ready à large and legitimate segment of pub- 
lic opinion in the United States which doubts 
the wisdom of admitting more Cuban refu- 
gees on a mass basis. Gov. Haydon Burns, 
of Florida has expressed his concern that an 
additional flow of Cuban nationals into this 
State will add to economic problems, spe- 
cifically in the area of employment. 

Other critics foresee an increased burden 
on State and national welfare programs since 
many of the escapees will arrive with the 
clothes on their backs as their only personal 
possessions, and no immediate job prospects. 

Such fears are not without justification. 
We are not surprised that Castro is anxious 
to create these problems for the United States 
But we would be surprised if members of 
the Cuban exile community cooperated, 
wittingly or unwittingly, in aiding him in 
this cause. A disorderly reply to the Castro 
challenge would create the sort of chaos 
here which already exists in Cubs. We don't 
want that. 

On the other hand, it is extremely impor- 
tant that those who seek to take advantage 
of the Castro escape hatch have an oppor- 
tunity to do so. Naturally, we would prefer 
an internal revolution in Cuba which over- 
throws Castro completely. But his continu- 
ing control of the military apparatus seems to 
rule that out. His opponents have neither 
the arms nor the organization to displace 
him. 

Rather than see these people rounded up 
Hungarian-style and moved to some Cuban 
Siberia, we would prefer that an efficient 
means of freeing them from Cuba be devel- 
oped and that a fair and intelligent resettle- 
ment program be organized once they are 
out of communism’s clutches, 

Of course, it would be an error to bring 
more to this country only to plunge 
them into a cesspool of and psycho- 
logical depression. But isn’t that what the 
ideological war with communism is all 
about? We must prove that we can face 
problems such as these and solve them with- 
out damaging our own strong socioeconomic 
system or simply moving victims of com- 
munism from one bad situation to another. 

This is not a job for amateurs. It is not 
a task to be carried out alone by emotion- 
struck exiles already in the United States. 
If Castro is truly determined to open the 
doors of his country to those desirous of 
leaving, the exodus must be handled wisely 
and in context with existing U.S. policies. 

If it is successful and so complete that we 
may be relatively sure only pro-Castro ele- 
ments remain on the island, then it will be 
far easier from the standpoint of consclence 
to increase economic pressure on Cuba; to 
blockade the island and to wage psychologi- 
cal and physical warfare against Oastrolsm. 

But that is for the future. Our concern 
now ls with the present and with the best 
possible means of taking advantage of the 
latest strange and wonderful twist in Castro's 
reasoning. 


Tke Norpel Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. CROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in the pub- 
lication Tactics, of the date of Septem- 
ber 20, 1965, is an article by Mr. Edward 
Hunt calling attention to the case of 
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Mr. John R. Norpel, Jr., who has been 
the victim of unwarranted punishment 
by officials in the State Department be- 
cause of his support of Otto F. Otepka, 

Norpel is being punished because of 
his honesty and loyalty, not only to Otto 
Otepka but to his country. It is incred- 
ible that those entrusted with the proper 
conduct of the State Department have 
been permitted to make a mockery of 
the civil service which was designed to 
protect efficient, honest, and loyal em- 
ployees of the Federal Government. 

The article by Edward Hunt follows: 
BACKGROUND ON OTEPKA'S DEFENDERS: STUDY 
PAPER ON NORPEL OASE 

An integral, although separated part of the 
Otepka case is the Norpel case. Actually, 
it also might be called the Shea case, the 
Hite case, the Hughes, or the Burkhardt case. 
The issue in the Norpel case is a fundamen- 
tal one by itself, with its own significance in 
the maintenance of freedom. If Otto F. 
Otepka were to be restored to his post in 
the State Department, and his rights as a 
citizen upheld, t would be a pyrrhic victory 
if Norpel and the others were not likewise 
vindicated. 

The basic issue in the Otepka case is the 
right of Senators and Congressmen to obtain 
correct information from any source as guid- 
ance in drafting laws and for policy 
The other side of the identical coin is the 
right of the American citizen, in or out of 
government, to contact or be contacted by 
his Representative in Congress. 

Surely it does not require any book learn- 
ing to know that it is for any 
legislator to write intelligent laws, if when 
he asks a question of a government employee 
or office holder, he is led astray, misinformed, 
or lied to. Free society could not exist with- 
out this right of his being fully protected. 

The issue in the case of John R. Norpel 
Jr., Is a person’s right, surely in government, 
not to be penalized or discharged when his 
superior falls from favor or is fired, or to be 
forced to repudiate and betray him in order 
to get on the right side of his new boss. 
Every American has read about the dismis- 
sal or disgrace of some official in Soviet Rus- 
sia, and how everyone related personally or 
professionally to him was purged, as well. 
What American while reading this has not 
felt a self-satisfied glow of satisfaction that 
this could not happen in the United States? 
Well, it has happened to Norpel, and to all 
these others. 

Surely it does not require any book learn- 
ing to know that we cannot expect the in- 
terests of the United States to be uppermost 
in the mind of any government employee or 
functionary if he knows that if he does not 
play ball with the top, and stand ready at 
any time to doublecross or knife anyone 
who receives the displeasure of the top, he 
will be tossed to the wolves, and the public 
not give a damn, the Congress look the other 
way, and the press be closed to him. 

This is how it is under despotism, of course. 
What we have not realized, of course, ts that 
with the best will in the world, it is impos- 
sible to institute a news management pro- 
cedure, allowing officials to decide when they 
believe it convenient to Me to the public, 
press, and Congress, and to insist on a policy 
of one voice in government, without gradu- 
ally building up a dictatorship, with the in- 
evitable police state required to enforce tt. 
This is modern despotism. 

OUR SMUGNESS IS ALLOWING THIS TO HAPPEN 


This reminder should be brought to the 
attention of every man or woman in govern- 
ment, whether in the White House or a city 
hall. It should be brought to the attention 
of every professor of political science, and 
should be digested by every newspaper re- 
porter and voter. The Otepka case and the 
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Norpel case are the symbols of these two 
fundamental issues. We have been so con- 
fident that such despotic and unfair proce- 
dure could not happen to us that we fail to 
recognize these things when they occur 
under our noses. They are given such dis- 
sembling names as institutional loyalty, 
which replaces patriotism. 

Norpel, who is married and has two 
daughters, is cleancut in looks and character. 
Although only 40 last August 6, he has given 
half his years to patriotic work, from the 
U.S. Army to the FBI, to the State Depart- 
ment. His is the sort of outlook and career 
that those bent on softening up the United 
States seek to corrupt. He even was an 
Eagle Scout. But he can meet eggheads on 
their own ground. He has his B.A., studied 
law, is a member of Phi Delta Phi legal 
fraternity and Alpha Epsilon national honor- 
ary society, and has been a teacher in Phila- 
delphia and in the FBI. His FBI work 
ranged from specialization in investigative 
photography to penctration of Communist 
underground activities to developing com- 
plex espionage cases. He was highly com- 
mended by J. Edgar Hoover in the designing 
of an investigative device for security tasks, 
and Hoover also commended him on other 
occasions in connection with security opera- 
tions. 

Otto Otepka brought him into the State 
Department in July 1961 to work on a special 
project suddenly ordered for an exhaustive 
review of the security backgrounds of all at 
officer level. studies were being 
made by two other security evaluators, Harry 
M. Hite and Billy N. Hughes. Otepka as 
Deputy Director of the Security. Office, also 
brought in as evaluators, Raymond A. 
Loughton from the Defense Department, 
who was upset over being overruled regard~ 
ing Adam Yarmolinsky, and Francis v. 
Gardner, recently with FBI. Howard J, Shea 
at this time was an investigative supervisor 
under Otepka. Edwin A. Burkhardt, evalua- 
tor, had been brought over previously from 
the Civil Service Commission by Otepka, who 
also had been connected with the Commis- 
sion. 

The project was begun under the instruc- 
tions of William O. Boswell shortly after this 
career Foreign Service officer became Director 
of the Office of Security. His role was to 
eliminate the Scott McLeod image. The 
routine work of the office proceeded, and in- 
cluded the William A. Wieland case, which 
Otepka completed in August 1961, and 
passed it directy to Roger Jones, who re- 
cently had become Deputy Under Secretary 
for Administration. Boswell simply refused 
to have anything to do with it, and the Ul- 
fated Salvatore Bontempo, given a political 
plum as administrator of the Bureau of Se- 
curity and Consular Affairs, was out of the 
picture. He resigned after a controversial 6 
months, during which Congress and the 
press asked what a man of his total lack of 
experience was doing in such an office. Nor- 
pel during this period was trying to retrieve 
the voluminous, scattered information in 
State Department files that were hidden all 
over the place. 


FIRST BACKLASH 1S REDUCTION IN FORCE 


Obviously the team that was assembled 
was actually digging into the records. This 


- obviously never had been intended. The ex- 


pectation was that Otepka would be mature 
enough to know his men were supposed only 
to be going through the motions, The boom 
was dropped. Otepka was informed of a sud- 
den need for a reduction In force. His post 
and 24 other security jobs were abolished. 
Otepka now was made chief of the Division of 
Evaluations, taking his project staff with 
him. Norpel went along. They now had to 
handle all the routine cases of applicants, 
and with a greatly reduced total staff, a big 
backlog built up. Without anyone having to 
say a word, the special project was pushed to 
the side for lack of time. 
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Otepka, taking advantage of the reor- 
ganization of the file room, of which Norpel 
had charge, discovered something curious. 
A number of clearances for high appointees 
had been predated to the time of their hir- 
ing. They had been put at once on the pay- 
roll without any investigation Into their 
background. Inquiry quickly showed that 
some had very dubious or even adverse rec- 
ords. When news of this spread through the 
Department, a number of those employed de- 
cided they did not want a Government job 
after all. 

Orders came down that Norpel would be 
more useful away from the files, and they 
Were removed from Otepka’s jurisdiction. 
Norpel was set to work on special clearances. 
Simultaneously, Boswell transferred some of 
the functions of the evaluations division to 
his own executive office, including the files. 
They were now safe from probing security 
men. 

HERE IS WHERE REILLY ENTERS THE PICTURE 


On April 16, 1962, John F. Reilly, who had 
been a senior lawyer for the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, was brought in to 
succeed Boswell. Congressional testimony re- 
vealed that his job was to “get Otepka." A 
stratagem was thought up to make this easy. 
Otepka was offered a 10-months’ course in 
the National War College. Otepka surprised 
by this bounty, found out that he was not 
to be returned to the security section, so he 
said, “No, thank you.” 

David Belisle was brought from the Na- 
tional Security Agency as Deputy Director, 
Otepka'’s old post. He had supervision over 
Otepka's evaluation division, as wel! as the 
moribund special project. Obviously, a 
equeezeplay was being attempted against 
Otepka, and while technically he retained 
his old status, actually he was being down- 
graded. Anything that came from the Otepka 
office now was sure to meet objection, if only 
for at“ not crossed, while the top was dis- 
regarding and violating actual personnel 
security procedures, promulgated by the 
White House and sanctioned by Congress 
as Executive Order 1040. This is still the 
basic regulation. A flood of waivers from 
the top circumvented clearances. 

Civil Service in December 1962 resurrected 
the Wieland case by sending to the State 
Department new evidence that was developed 
after the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mitte’s exploration into the fall of Cuba. 
This naturally went to Otepka, who assigned 
it to the old special project group. Reilly 
called for the special Wieland file almost at 
once, and this was the last seen of it until 
May 1963. No work had been done on it. 
Harry M. Hite immediately was assigned to it. 
Norpel and his security associates began a 
departmentwide search for documents re- 
lating to the new data. Reports spread in 
5 5 Department that they were hitting pay 

The boom was lowered again. This time 
it dropped right through the hull. The 
evaluation division phones were tapped by 
orders that came though Reilly. A futile 
effort was made to attach microphones in the 
Offices. The classified trash that was dis- 
carded datly into burn bags, to go into the 
furnace, was diverted and pored over mi- 
nutely. Surveillance of Otepka's selectees 
was begun. Officers and secretaries in con- 
tiguous security areas were persuaded to act 
as informants on all movements of the group, 
to report what these men said, and to assess 
their intent and actions. 

On June 27, 1963, a raid took place of the 
Otepka premises, indistinguishable from any 
raid that might have taken place of a nar- 
cotics ring or even a Red espionage ring. At 
11:50 a.m., Mrs. Eunice Powers, Otepka’s per- 
sonal secretary, was called by Reilly and sent 
to a different office for a spurious rush job. 
At 11.53 a.m., Billy N. Hughes was summoned 
and handed his transfer to routine investiga- 
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tion in a Washington field office. Reilly sug- 
gested he go to lunch at once instead of re- 
turning to his old office. 

At 11:56 a.m. Norpel was summoned and 
likewise was handed the same transfer orders, 
and he, too, was told, There's no need for 
you to report back to your office; go out to 
lunch, and then report to your new office.” 
At the stroke of noon, Otepka, having been 
similarly summoned, walked into Reilly's of- 
fice. All this time, Belisle hovered over the 
scene, as a bodyguard might have done. 

Otepka was given an obviously make-work 
assignment apart from his old staff. He was 
banished to a cubbyhole to “write a hand- 
book on security operations.” He returned 
to his office to find Mrs. Powers, Hughes, and 
Norpel there. They were experienced enough 
in surrptitious and illegal techniques to 
know there was something phony about this. 
And there was. 


THREE OFFICES—NOT ONE—RAIDED AT ONCE 


The public impression, from what has been 
published, is that Otepka’s office alone was 
summarily entered and searched. Actually, 
a raiding party simultaneously at about 
12:10 p.m. entered the office of Otepka, the 
adjoining separate office of Mrs. Powers, and 
farther down the hallway, the combined of- 
fices of Norpel and Hughes. While others 
watched, wondering what crime had been 
committed, Reilly superintended the seizure 
of all safes and the immediate changing of 
all combinations on the locks. All records 
and file material were removed from the 
desks. Even the personal] belongings of the 
exiled staff were impounded, and could be 
obtained only later under the surveillance of 
a guard. 

If only such energy could be focused on 
our Communist enemies. 

Norpel worked on routine Investigations of 
Job applicants, the sort of thing he had cut 
his teeth on in the FBI in 1951. Hughes 
shortly after was pressed into accepting a 
permanent assignment as a field agent in 
Memphis, Tenn. In January 1964, Norpel 
made his first appearance as a witness before 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
on instructions relayed through his superior. 
Intermittently, for the past several years, 
the subcommittee had been calling witnesses 
from the security branch, on the basis of 
information sent it from numerous alarmed 
sources. 

Following his testimony, Norpel was asked 
if he was satisfied with his assignment, and 
when he replitd in the negative, was trans- 
ferred back to the evaluations division. Ap- 
parently, anywhere they went, this group in- 
sisted on doing a thorough Job, On March 15, 
1964, the old group, except Hughes was re- 
assembled, along with Howard J. Shea, an 
old State Department hand. and Edwin A. 
Burkhardt, and was reconstituted as an un- 
defined section of the Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs. They were supposed to be 
engaged in some supersensitive task. But 
the required files and facilities were kept 
from them. They twiddled their thumbs, 
chafing and protesting over the inaction. 
Loughton settled for a consular assignment 
abroad. Gardner went upstairs. 

Norpel was placed in charge. He kept in- 
sisting on something to do, and continued 
being fed a line about the super-secretness of 
it all. He did his usual probing, nonethe- 
less, and came up with what he surmised 
they should have been seeking. His secu- 
rity background led him to the right trail. 
This was evident when the same boom came 
down. Out of the administration’s wood- 
work came the same influences that divert 
or paralyze any government project once it 
threatens to really hurt the Communists. 

Norpel was ordered to El Paso, Tex., where 
there never had been a State Department of- 
fice. Shea was ordered to Denver, Colo. 
Hite and Burkhardt were left behind, with 
the same ambiguous non-assignment, where 
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they still are in virtual quarantine. Otepka 
on April 30, 1964 was told to delay his previ- 
ous meaningless task, and take on a new one, 
reading the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in order 
to record the views of legislators on security 
matters. Norpel and Shea, of course, did 
not accept punitive exile, and have been 
dropped from the payroll, and are considered 
discharged. Now it is up to the public, Con- 
gress and the press. The Otepka and the 
Norpel cases, and those of the others, must 
not be separated. 
\ 


Jack Foisie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the October 1965 edition of the magazine 
Army published by the Association of the 
U.S. Army contains an article written by 
Jack Foisie of the Los Angeles Times on 
the war in Vietnam, and the men who 
are fighting it. It is entitled My Third 
War” and I commend it to all those in 
this body who have seen service in mili- 
tary combat: 

My TRD Wan 
(By Jack Foisie) 

Sarcon.— When my “friends and neighbors” 
of the draft board selected me for a year of 
military training back in mid-1941, I hated 
the thought of being in the Army. Even 
after Pearl Harbor, and the year became 
“for the duration” and learning to shoot 
took on purpose, I remained at heart a 
civillan. 

Now I am in Vietnam—in my third war. 

Of course, Iam no longer a soldier. I am 
& correspondent. I also was a correspondent 
during the Korean war. And midway 
through World War H. I became an Army 
combat correspondent. 

But in uniform or out, I have remained a 
civilian, and at least in the last two conflicts 
I have—I fear—sometimes gloried in the 
independence enjoyed by a correspondent 
even when among the military. Yet if I 
ever really hated military life (and there 
Were days in basic training when I thought I 
did), I hate the Army no longer. Nor any 
other of the Armed Forces. 

A career as a military reporter, spanning 
2 decades, has been time enough for my 
prejudices to wear away. 

This is not to suggest that in 1941 I was 
a pacifist. But neither was I a fired-up 
patriot. Although Just beginning in journal- 
ism, I had already taken on a speck of the 
cynicism that is an occupational disease 
(and some would say, a necessity) in our 
business. 

And so I believed that the war then con- 
fined to Europe was not our affair; that 
much of the discipline of the military was 
needless harassment, and that officers as well 
as sergeants were narrow thinkers and had 
chosen the military as a career because they 
were people who really couldn't cut the mus- 
tard in civilian life. 

I am still a cynic—particularly here in 
Vietnam. But I harbor no such general con- 
demnation of men in uniform here, or any- 
where else in the world where, in past years, 
I have been associated with professional 
soldiers, airmen, sailors, marines. 

I remember a November day at Fort Knox, 
24 years ago, when I had rebellious thoughts. 
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I was ordered to sweep the street in front 
of our barracks—and it was snowing. By 
the time I had brushed the snow clear, the 
sergeant overseeing the operation from the 
doorway belly-laughed and said to sweep it 


To me, this typified the senselessness of 
military discipline, I was ignoring why I was 
being disciplined, for signing a letter cir- 
culated within the barracks and addressed 
to President Franklin D. Roosevelt, com- 
plaining because we were not to be given 
Christmas leave. 

This was before Pearl Harbor, of course. I 
don't think such a letter would have been 
written after the Japanese attack. My bar- 
racks mates and I were not without some 
dull sense of obligation to the Nation, once 
we were at war. 

I remember my battalion commander, Col. 
Harrison King, a West Pointer. As we 
trained at Fort Knox, then at Fort Dix, then 
in Ireland, then in England, readying for 
the North Africa invasion, I was not a very 
successful soldier. 

On one occasion, I ignored an order to 
take the names of men found drunk in town. 
I rounded them up, brought them back by 
truck and let them stumble into their rooms 
in the castle where we were billeted. I was 
not going to be a squealer and turn them 
in for punishment. 

Next morning Col. King said to me, “Ser- 
geant, where is the list of men on report?” 
I replied I had forgotten to take their names. 

“You are now Private Foisie,“ the colonel 
said stiffly. 

In the next 7 months the colonel busted 
me 5 times. In between busts, he promoted 
me a stripe or two, just so—I thought—he 
could bust me again. 

He was a stern disciplinarian in the rear 
area. But in combat he proved to be con- 
siderate, an effective commander, and brave. 
I grew to respect him, and to appreciate the 
virtues in him that, I believe, he would at- 
tribute to his 4 years at West Point. 

I think this is where my undertsanding 
of war began—with Col. King. 

I left my battalion, the Joist Tank De- 
stroyer, at the end of the North African 
campaign, 

Eprror's Notr.—Foisie served as a gunner 
aboard a half-track at Kasserine Pass until 
the vehicles was shot out from under him. 
He then mounted another and fought until 
Field Marshal Erwin Rommel's forces were 
chased from North Africa. 

I had requested a transfer to Stars and 
Stripes, the Army newspaper. and Col. King, 
approved it. He was glad to see me go, 
After all, the 70ist was due for some rear 
rest and re-training in preparation for the 
Italy invasion. 

“And you know what rear area discipline 
means, Foisie,” the colonel said, similing, as 
he bid me goodbye. 

I did not see Colonel King again until 
after the war. He was a civilian worker in 
the Pentagon, almost totally blind. An out- 
going shell at Anzio had struck a tree, ex- 
pioded, and the shrapnel had hit him in the 
eyes. 

When I dwell on the terrible waste of life 
in war, on the sacrifice of men so matter-of- 
factly made, I think of Colonel King. 

It is difficult to explain why I have made a 
career out of reporting wars. It is particu- 
larly troublesome to explain to my family 
when we face a separation of many months. 
As my puzzled young son, Franklin, said 
earnestly before I came to Vietnam; “You 
don't have to go.” 

There are times over here when I wonder 
myself why I find it such a satisfying exper- 
lence being with combat units, or fighter 
pilots, or aboard the carriers off the Vietnam 
coast. Correspondents tag along and hang 
around, but really undergo few of their hard- 
ships and face few of their everyday risks. 
Yet a good correspondent writes with under- 
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standing and compassion about the dangers 
and the boredom of combat. 

I find that, in this sense, at least, I do not 
grow stale. If you will pardon the use of a 
religious saying by a nonreligious man, war 
brings out “the goodness in men”—the qual- 
ities that Colonel King showed so clearly. It 
is an unending pleasure to write of the good- 
ness of men In combat, yet not neglecting at 
the same time to record the horror of battle. 
What a paradox are men’s actions in war. 

As I say, I think this awarencss is still with 
me here in Vietnam. And wanting to be as- 
sociated with gutty, dedicated men is one 
reason why I accepted this assignment. I 
was in Vietnam for a brief time in 1962, and 
warmed to that renewed association with 
men in combat. The Army helicopters were 
just starting to fly the Vietnamese into battle 
then. 

I know that good solid men are not only to 
be found in battle. But I can never feel the 
kinship back in everyday life that I sense 
from being with men whose loyalty and re- 
spect for one another are so profound—be- 
cause they have been tested under battle. 
Some people call it “combat comradeship.” 
It is a relatively exclusive society, and a cor- 
respondent can, at best, become only an as- 
sociate member. 

How can I explain this to my son? Ican- 
not. He must find out for himself, when he 
grows up. 

For all my appreciation of a soldier’s low 
key but always present spirit, and his cour- 
age well camoufiaged by droll casualness, I 
find that with each war I like his mode of 
living less. I do not find sleeping on the 
ground any more inviting. I still ind my 
stomach hardening when Iam a on 
a plane staggering through a storm. I do 
not look forward to the monsoon rains for 
this reason. 

At age 46, is a mile on patrol longer to 
walk? Yes, it is. I find I do more and more 
of my patrolling by helicopter. Happily, the 
whirlybird has ‘become the usual method of 
getting around in Vietnam for almost every- 
body, including the ground soldier. 

If I am softer in body, I am also a little 
shorter on the courage that sometimes 18 
required in covering battles. That takes 
some rather deep self-analysis. 

Too often correspondents dwell on the 
risk of reporting combat. They are chesty 
about their “close calls.” I hope I have dis- 
carded that attitude. For actually the risk 
is small. 

I think good war photographers, such as 
Horst Faas of the Associated Press and free- 
lance Jim Pickerell, deserve medals. For they 
expose themselves almost as much as regular 
line soldiers. Pickerell has been wounded 
in Vietnam. 

But writers can do their job without too 
much exposure to shot and shell, The first- 
person story is valid on occasion. But per- 
sonalized reporting really takes the emphasis 
from the troopers who deserve the credit. 

Even when in the Army as a combat corre- 
spondent in Sicily and Italy, I was allowed to 
pick and choose where I went in the forward 
area. I told myself: I will take the risk when 
the story Is worth It. 

Strangely, or maybe not so strangely, I 
found after marrying that my appraisal of 
what constituted a worthwhile story under- 
went a change. The story value went down 
as the risk went up. 

I suspect old debil caution is still with me 
in this conflict. I thank my dear wife and 
children for the gentle restraint they exer- 
clse—just by being often in my thoughts. 
Not even the bravest soldier is foolhardy, 
I rationalize. But I consider myself reason- 
ably realistic. The day I shirk going on the 
obvious big story is the day I cable the 
office I'm coming home. 

During my brief home leave last Christmas, 
I was confronted by friends who think just 
living in Saigon is foolhardy. I have de- 
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It is a smart retort, but 
there is truth in the comparison. Mathe- 
matically, the odds of being caught in a 
terrorist bombing are about the same as 
having a fatal collision, 

And so, my outlook on life and death, I 
think, is about the same as in World War 
II and Korea. I am neither brave nor 
cowardly. I do my job. I think this is 
much what a soldier would say. I do not 
mean to relate my hole to his. Soldiers can- 
not retreat without orders. A correspond- 
ent can bug out without orders or remorse 
when he comes under fire, 

After all, if you don't come back, who 
will write the story? 

There are two big differences about the 
Vietnam war. It has no front—the war is 
everywhere and yet, when the Vietcong with- 
draw into their jungle hideaways, the war is 
nowhere. And, secondly, the war has no 
censorship. 

Both conditions are making the war more 
dificult to cover. With no formal censor- 
ship, it is much more difficult to find people- 
in-the-know who will talk openly, honestly. 
They are afraid they will get “burned.” 

A correspondent is tested for Judgment 
and faithful adherence to promises made 
with news sources before he is given the type 
of information helpful to being at the right 
place in this California-long country when 
big evénts occur. 

We are approaching the time of censorship 
of news copy here. When American troops 
become involved in all-out combat, as seems 
certain to happen within a few weeks, the 
U.S. command would like to ask for volun- 
tary censorship. It has already sounded out 
correspondents on this point. But corre- 
spondents will not agree. 

Trusting yourself—and your competitor— 
to make his own interpretation of what 
should be printed and what should be with- 
held as valuable to the enemy did not work 
out when tested in the early months of the 
Korean war. Racehorses need a starting 
gate for an equal start, and so do corre- 
spondents. 

Yet American information officers dread 
the day when they must impose thelr own 
censorship, at least om American Corre- 
spondents and probably on all foreign corre- 
spondents. For to do this means asking the 
Vietnamese Government to waive its sov- 
ereign power to censor. 

The Vietnamese do not censor outgoing 
news dispatches now, although correspond- 
ents must submit extra copies “for review.” 
But the government does censor local news- 
papers, on both political and military 
grounds, Often the papers contain big 
white spaces or blacked-out paragraphs be- 
cause censors acted at the last moment as 
editions were going to press or were already 
run off. 

The American command knows that public 
opinion back home would never stand for 
Vietnamese censorship of correspondent re- 
ports about Americans in action. Yet the 
Vietnamese are in no mood to give up one 
speck of their sovereign power. 

I think a war or two ago I would have 
chortled over the impasse, Maybe it is just 
growing old, or the belated arrival of ma- 
turity, but the sight of allies nipping at each 
other in wartime like a couple of unfriendly 
bulldogs is no longer amusing. 

Even more of a problem, when American 
units go into action, will be the issue of 
American assumption of top spots in a joint 
command to conduct the war. 

Nor do I find myself able to generate anger 
against public relations officers, assigned to 
help the press, who end up hindering it. 
When I think about it, like any good press 
agent they are assigned to present events in 
their most favorable light. Some of them 
are wise men and do not withhold bad news. 
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But no one should expect them to put it out 
on a platter. It is the correspondent’s job 
to aim for the balanced presentation. 

Sometimes I am surprised by my own mod- 
erate reaction, almost an understanding of 
the military and embassy concept of what 
the role of the press should be in Vietnam, 
They think we should be almost an exten- 
sion of foreign policy, a sort of unofficial 
propaganda corps. 

I understand how they have arrived at 
their point of view. I try to be sympathetic. 
I try to report favorably. But I am a mis- 
erable failure much of the time. 

Much of the time, day-to-day develop- 
ments are not favorable, no matter how you 
look at them. 

And so, under the concept of the role of a 
press in a democracy, such events have to be 
reported—within the readily identifiable 
limits of true military security. 

I remember before coming to Vietnam last 
October, a high State Department official 
counseled that the press generally lacks long- 

vision. 


Tange 

“We make mistakes,” he said, referring to 
foreign affairs. “We fumble in our policy 
sometimes. But our basic position in Viet- 
nam is morally right. Since our advent to 
world leadership, the U.S. record of 
in the end is very good. We have persevered 
to repel aggression, we have contained com- 
munism. We shall do soin Vietnam.” 

I keep remembering what he said. I be- 
Heve in what he said. 

I keep alert for favorable indicators that we 


ing out the ones that are positive and mean- 
ingful and should be emphasized in daily 
reports. 

But experience is a two-way thing. 
have confidence in my t. 
sometimes I see important events whi 


The Congress of the United States Salutes 
Lewis E. Phillips 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, Lewis 
E. Phillips is a man who never had a 
childhood. At the age of 9 he found 
himself selling stove polish that would 
blacken, but did not polish. 

At the age of 13, Lewis and his brother 
bought a news agency, ran it themselves 
and did all their own delivering of news- 
papers and magazines. 

He never had any time for the usual 
childhood pleasantries. 

Today, through hard work and a great 
desire, Lewis E. Phillips is chairman of 
the board of National Presto Industries 
of Eau Claire, Wis., and president of Ed 
Phillips & Sons Wholesale Co., Inc. 

And today he spends most of his time 
providing for others, so that they may 
FFC 

wn, 
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The enthusiasm that Lewis Phillips 
holds for the Boy Scouts, and takes him 
to Scouting convocations all over the 
world, began in 1940 when Judge Merrill 
Farr imposed on Phillips to go with him 
to the local Boy Scout camp. 

Phillips recalls that the camp was ill- 
equipped and was using a mobile kitchen 
borrowed from a highway crew, but the 
enthusiasm of the boys was undimmed. 

Mr. Phillips said: 

After a supper of salmon loaf the boys 
made a speech of welcome that warmed my 
heart. From then on I was heart and soul 
for scouting. 


Would Mr. Phillips help them in their 
drive to build a new kitchen? Phillips 
decided that a new kitchen was not 
enough—these Scouts deserved a new 
camp. 

Twelve years and a half million dol- 
lars later, Lewis E. Phillips dedicated a 
new camp for the “men of tomorrow,” 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

Nestled in a wilderness area of Wis- 
consin, surrounded by white birch and 
contrasting pine, and dotted with small 
lakes, Camp Phillips, with its many 
lodges, fine facilities, and excellent staff 
now serves as the home for thousands of 
Boy Scouts every summer. 

Following his belief that character 
building is a part of a good education, 
and that a good education is necessary 
for every man, Lewis E. Phillips has been 
a contributor to many colleges. 

His donation made it possible for the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison to 
build a new art center. And just last 
week the Lewis E. Phillips Science Hall 
was dedicated on the campus of Wiscon- 
sin State University at Eau Claire. 

Mr. P. quarter of a million dol- 
lar gift allowed this science building to 
ae finished according to the original 
plans. 

Due to the shortage of State funds, the 
greenhouse, the planetarium, and the 
observatory now available to students 
would not have been completed without 
his donation. 

In his dedication speech at the pre- 
sentation of Camp Phillips, Lewis E. 
Phillips stated his beliefs: 

This camp is a symbol of our way of life— 
a concrete example of democracy at work. 
For generations to come this camp will stand 
as living testimony to our bill of rights, as 
written into the Constitution of the United 
States. 

In that great instrument, the founders of 
our country, with incredible foresight, real- 
ized that the fundamentals of greatness for 
any nation rest upon the freedom of its 
people: The freedom of worship; freedom 
from want; freedom of opportunity; and free- 
dom for all men and women regardless of 
their race or creed. 

Seeking these freedoms, my parents threw 
off the shackles of an oppressed foreign coun- 
try to settle here, in the State of Wisconsin. 
Although not possessed of worldly goods, my 
parents were blessed with an implicit con- 
fidence in the American way of life—in the 
opportunities it had to offer those who be- 
lieve that freedom and work are man's sal- 
vation. 

Words cannot express my gratitude for the 
opportunities this country gave me, to work 
from a newsboy in Manitowac, Wis., to the 
head of a business which now gives employ- 
ment to approximately 5,000 people. 
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Words cannot express my gratitude for the 
opportunities which made possible for me to 
lend a helping hand in the building of this 
camp. 

By the same token, I am mindful of the 
great responsibilities that go with material 
success, Such success is real to any man 
only as it refiects the success of his neigh- 
bors. Toa nation, as to its peoples, with ma- 
terial possessions comes responsibility. A 
man's worldly goods are of little real values 
unless they contribute to the welfare and to 
the happiness of his fellow man. We must 
be mindful that all we have is but lent to 
us—and that the only way we can repay our 
debt to Him who has given it is to give to 
others as we have received. 


No Congressman, no Senator, yes, no 
President could speak greater words to 
the future leaders of the United States 
than did Lewis E. Phillips at this camp 
dedication. 

This man, Lewis E. Phillips, who has 
given so much of himself for Scouting 
all over the world, and to the cause of 
higher education in the State of Wis- 
consin, will receive the only tribute he 
seeks, he will receive tomorrow, twofold, 
of all the good works he has done today. 

The Congress of the United States 
salutes a real, honest-to-God American. 
One who believes by word, and proves by 
deed, that giving a helping hand to the 
youth of our land insures the future of 
this Nation. 

The Congress of the United States 
wishes Lewis E. Phillips a long and 

life, because our Nation, our 
world, and the course of freedom need 
men like him. 


New York State College Young Democrats 
1965-66 Platform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include here- 
with the national affairs section of the 
New York State College Young Demo- 
crats 1965-66 platform: 

NATIONAL Arrams 
z CIVIL RIGHTS 
Racial prejudice is contrary to the ideals 


United States can continue to deny equal 
rights to all its citizens and remain the 
leader of the free world. The test of a coun- 
try's principles ts its practices. If we are 
indeed a democracy, we must act like a 
democracy. 

Now that the civil rights bill is law we call 
for the strict enforcement of it by the Fed- 
eral Government. The Congress has passed 
a law which has gone further than any previ- 
ous one, but a law is words. We expect the 
President will work as hard tn enforcing the 
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We support the President’s voting rights 
Dull. We also urge that the bill include the 
abolition of all literacy tests and poll taxes 
as they apply to State and local elections. 

Roy Wilkins has characterized the current 
battle against legal segregation as a “mop- 
ping up operation.” The realization of this 
condition demands a new, deeper under- 
standing of America’s minority problem. 
The problem is based on a crisis of identity, 
self-hatred, and existence in a world where 
white is right. The need for the long 
maligned concept of autoemancipation, freely 
chosen separation, and a Negro community 
which has suffered under the appellation of 
“Tomism" must now be recognized as vital 
to the meaningful integration of Negro 
Americans. 

Assimilation in the manner of other mi- 
nority groups is neither possible nor desira- 
ble. A pluralistic community in which a 
variety of peoples live according to styles of 
life that have some uniqueness is crucial to 
the prevention of the homogenization of 
American society. 

We endorse the philosophy recently ex- 
pressed by President Johnson that legal 
equality for the Negro is but the first step 
in the acceptance of Negroes as equals in the 
fullest sense. 

The American Indian 


We recognize that racial prejudice is also 
Girected against people other than Negroes, 
Puetro Ricans, and Mexican-Indians. One 
of these groups is the American Indian. We 
support all efforts to ald the American In- 
dian to maintain his own cultural heritage, 
and which enable him at the same time to 
reap the benefits of American society. We 
strongly support the “High Tralls” program 
of the late President Kennedy. We urge 
that the U.S. Government honor its treaties 
with the American Indian tribes. 


Loyalty and disclaimer oaths 


We believe that loyalty oaths and dis- 
claimer affidavits are in violation of the free- 
doms contained in the first amendment to 
the Constitution. Loyalty oaths and dis- 
claimer affidavits are no indication of a citi- 
zen's patriotism and devotion to the ideals 
upon which this country was founded; 
rather, they are contrary to these very ideals 
and tenets. 

We therefore advocate that the use of 
loyalty oaths and disclaimer affidavits be dis- 
continued, and that all legislative require- 
ments pursuant to the use of such loyalty 
oaths and disclaimer affidavits be repealed. 

We oppose the provision’ of the National 
Defense Education Act which permits the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education to deny any 
scholarship award he deems “not in the 
national interest.” 

We oppose the provision of the National 
Defense Education Act which forces an in- 
dividual to list fines over 625 which he has 
sustained. We feel that the individual's 
desire to participate in causes which he feels 
are just, such as the civil rights movement, 
is no criterion for the granting of education 
loans and scholarships. 


Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950 


The Subversive Activities Control Act of 
1950, commonly known as the McCarran Act, 
threatens the free exchange of ideas. It is 
designed to politically persecute a group 
whose ideas differ from those of the majority. 

provides for guarantees of minor- 
ity rights, and Congress bas shown bad 
faith in violating the basic tenets of democ- 
racy by requiring a distinct political mi- 
Nnority to register. We urge the Congress of 
the United States to repeal the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950. 

Smith Act 

We oppose the Smith Act and any legisla- 
tion similar to it as a denial of fundamental 
freedom to think and discuss without. fear 
of reprisal. We urge that in addition to the 
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abolition of the Smith Act, the Communist 
Control Act also be abolished. 


House Committee on Un-American Activities 


The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities has consistently violated the fun- 
damental rights of American citizens as 
guaranteed in the Bill of Rights. The US. 
Supreme Court, in United States v. Watkins, 
made it clear that the committee has habitu- 
ally misused its power in unconstitutional 
ways, that it has become an agency of re- 
pression, that it has usurped the functions 
of the executive and judicial branches of 
our Government, and that it has sought to 
punish, via publicity, those holding “un- 
popular views.” 

The committee, originally intended for in- 
vestigations for legislative purposes, has be- 
come a threat to those freedoms which it 
hoped to protect. The fear of such un- 
proper committee investigation endangers 
the process of free intellectual inquiry, and 
further violates the precepts of due process 
of law by denying the accused the right to 
face his accuser. 

We urge that the legitimate function of 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities be assumed by the House Judiciary 
Committee and that the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities be abolished. 

Although we believe that the Ku Klux 
Elan merits immediate investigation, we do 
not believe that such an investigation should 
be carried out by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. We believe that 
such an investigation might best be carried 
out under the jurisdiction of the House Judl- 
ciary Committee. 

Wiretapping 

We are opposed to wiretapping and other 
forms of electronic eavesdropping because it 
is a violation of the individual's right to pri- 
vacy and constitutes an illegal search and 
seizure. 

Freedom of communication 

We oppose any censorship of any oral or 
written public communication. We urge 
that the Federal Communication Commis- 
sion's power over communications not ex- 
tend to political, intellectual, or moral con- 
tent of any program. 

War on poverty 

The vicious legacy of poverty passed on 
from generation to generation is incompat- 
wle with the ideals of democracy and we 
support the war on poverty as a vital means 
to alleviate the plight of these once-forgot- 
ten Americans, We must assert, however, 
that patronage has no place in the poverty 
program. We are dismayed by the attempts 
by many politicians of both parties to ma- 
nipulate the various aspects of the program 
to their own advantage. We urge the Presi- 
dent to provide sufficient funds each year 
for the actual needs of the poverty program. 

Education—elementary and secondary 

We support President Johnson’s education 
bill. We believe that there should be ald to 
teacher's salaries, and we urge the Presi- 
dent to propose appropriate legislation. 

If our Nation is to continue to lead the 
free world we must provide each of our citi- 
zens with the best education possible. To 
do less would be to help those who wish to 
destroy our democratic society. 

Freedom to travel 


The limitations placed by the State De- 
partment on the right to travel are violations 
of the right of each American citizen to in- 
form himself. and we disagree with the Su- 
preme Court ruling which allows travel re- 
strictions when such restrictions are “in the 
national interest.” We believe that our Na- 
tion will gain more by removing travel bans 
than it has by maintaining them. It is ob- 
vious that such a ban on travel is equally 
as heinous an act as that which involves the 
construction of a wall of brick and mortar. 
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Academic freedom 

We support the free inquiry of all students 
and faculty into all matters compatible with 
an academic community. Our universities 
must retain their traditional purposes as 
centers for free inquiry. 

We support the freedom of political groups 
to form on campuses. This freedom is neces- 
sary to foster free expression and debe te 
among adherents of various views. 

We are extremely glad to see the course 
that criticism has taken in regard to recent 
events in our foreign policy. The teach-in 
has brought to our society a new concept in 
democracy that was actually born in Greece 
long ago. Through it, the academic com- 
munity has matured and become a vital force 
in public opinion and public policy. We sin- 
cerely hope that regardless of the issue, the 
free and open public forums of the teach- 
ins will continue. We also urge all to re- 
member the words of Dr. Ernest Nagel of 
Columbia University at the conclusion of the 
televised teach-in. in Washington, D.C.: “I 
will not adjourn this meeting. I will recess it 
until the next opportunity that we have to 
bring democracy to Washington.” We hope 
that the next opportunity will be soon. The 
public dialog, debate, and forum is essen- 
tial to a well-informed governing populace, 

We believe that State and city governments 
supporting institutions of higher education 
should take no part in the selection of teach- 
ers or courses at those universities, or inter- 
fere with the academic administration of 
them. 

We endorse the fine efforts in the area of 
academic freedom that have been made by 
the American Civil Liberties Union's Com- 
mittee on Academic Freedom. 

Department of Urban Affairs 


We recognize the need for the Cabinet posi- 
tion of a Department of Urban Affairs, and 
we strongly support the administration's 
proposal to establish one. 


Minimum wage 


We urge Congress to broaden the minimum 
wage law to Include migratory workers, em- 
ployees of voluntary organizations, and other 
groups that are similarly situated. We be- 
lieve that these groups must be covered if 
all individuals are to earn a living wage. 

We urge the raising of the minimum wage 
to $1.50 an hour. 

Tares 


We believe that the present tax loopholes 
should be closed. We urge that the present 
oil depletion allowances be reduced. We 
support the proposals to allow tax credits for 
families currently incurring college expenses. 

We urge Congress to pass the excise tax 
reduction bill now pending. 

Labor-management relations 

The Democratic Party has traditionally 
been allied with trade unionism in America. 
We are proud of this alliance and urge its 
reinforcement. We urge reform of racketeer 
ridden and undemocratic unions so that the 
unions may more closely fulfill their stated 


We urge repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and oppose the concept of 
“right to work” laws. 

We oppose Government enforced compul- 
sory arbitration in labor -management dis- 
putes. 

Unfortunately, in our society today. or- 
ganized labor has become an essential cog 
in the status quo. To a very great extent, 
labor unions have lost the zeal and ambition 
to fight for social, political, and economic 
justice. We hope that labor will regain its 
place in the vanguard striving to make this 
Nation a better place in which to live. 

Immigration 

We urge Congress to pass the pro- 
posed by the late President Kennedy to elim- 
inate the national origins quota system. The 
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present immigration laws make a mockery 
of what America has always stood for as the 
land of freedom, hope, and opportunity for 
all. 

We oppose the “good moral character” re- 
quirement of the Immigration Act as an 
insult to those people who wish to migrate 
to our shores. 

Congressional Democrats 

We urge that the privileges of being a 
member of the congressional Democratic 
Party be refused to any congressional Demo- 
crat who supports any opposition ticket to 
the Democratic national ticket. If the Dem- 
ocratic Party is to continue to be the cham- 
pion of the great struggles for political, 
economic, and social reform it is vital that 
those who profess to be Democrats practice 
and work for the principles of the Demo- 
cratic Party's national ticket. 

We support the efforts of the Mississippi 
Freedom Democratic Party to unseat the 
regular Mississippi Congressmen. However, 

- we do not feel that representatives elected 
by the Missisippi Freedom Democratic Party 
should be seated. We urge the State of Mis- 
sissippi to hold free and open elections in all 
districts, regardless of race, creed, or color. 

The draft 


We believe that the present draft system 
must be completely reexamined. Less than 
10 percent of those eligible to serve are 
drafted; those who do serve feel they are 
being punished, that they are accomplish- 
ing nothing, that they were unable to slip 
through a loophole. Less than 10 percent of 
those in the Armed Forces are draftees; of 
a million men, those drafted are fewer than 
100,000. By increasing exemptions, the draft 
leads to more inequities than fewer. 

We believe that many jobs now being done 
by soldiers might better be accomplished by 
civillans and that the remaining draft quota 
might better be filled by volunteers through 
a general pay raise and increased educational 
incentives rather than by the draft itself. 

Prayer tn the schools 


We are opposed to the proposed amend- 
ment permitting the recitation of prayers in 
the public schools. It is a cardinal principle 
of the first amendment that each American 
shall have the right to believe in God or 
to disbelieve. To believe or not to believe 
is a deeply personal decision which each m- 
dividual has to make for himself free from 
any governmental coercion. The Supreme 
Court decision banning prayers in public 
schools is right because it maintains inviolate 
the freedom of conscience of each American. 


Reapportionment 


We strongly support the Supreme Court de- 
cision that representation in the House of 
Representatives and in both houses of all 
State legislatures must be equal by popula- 
tion. This holding promises to help achieve 
the fair representation of all people in Con- 
gress and the State legislatures, and fur- 
ther promises to make our legislatures more 
Teflective of the true majority of the people. 

We urge each State legislature to act im- 
mediately to implement this decision and 
to create bipartisan commissions to redraw 
district lines, with an equal number of mem- 
bers from each party and a nonpartisan 
chairman. 

We oppose the Dirksen amendment on re- 
apportionment, and we urge the passage of 
Congressman CELLER'sS bill to implement the 
intent of the Court's decision. We are dis- 
appointed with Senator Javrrs’ support of the 
Dirksen amendment. His contention that the 
Federal analogy applies is a misunderstand- 
ing of the Constitution and American his- 


We recommend that all State legislatures 
set up commissions to investigate the possi- 
bility of establishing unicameral legislatures. 
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Capital punishment 


We urge all States to abolish capital pun- 
ishment. Statistics show that not only has 
there been no Increase in capital offenses in 
those States where capital punishment has 
been abolished, but in one instance there 
has even been a decrease. 

Capital punishment only serves to fulfill 
the revenge desire of a small minority of 
people. It is not worthy of a civilization such 
as ours. There have been too many instances 
of the execution of the wrong man. Death 
Is irreversable and we have no right to take 
the life of another when he has for the 
time being been Judged gullty beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt but may in time be proven in- 
nocent. 

We favor the abolition of capital punish- 
ment for all Federal crimes. 


National Economic Conversion Commission 


We support the legislation introduced by 
Senator GEorGE McGovern that would create 
a National Economic Conversion Commis- 
sion. If we are to avoid economic pressure 
against disarmament proposals, we will have 
to plan on a large-scale, long-range basis, 
ways and means for resources now being used 
for the production of military goods to be 
converted to civilian uses. It is Inconsistent 
With the idea of disarmament that the 
specter of economic depression be allowed to 
threaten disarmament talks. 

Washington, D.C. 


We urge Congress to grant home rule to 
the District of Columbia. It is unfair for 
the District to be governed by two congres- 
sional committees which it doesn't elect, 
often calloused to the needs of minority 
groups. 

Firearms control 

We believe that the sale of firearms should 
be more strongly and more carefully regu- 
lated than has been the case in the past. 
It is regrettable that the United States re- 
mains the only modern nation without en- 
forceable restrictions of the sale, possession, 
and use of firearms. 

We urge Congress to pass Senator Donn's 
two bills calling for the control of mall-order 
purchases of firearms and the elimination of 
the sale of heavy nonhunting weapons, 
These bills have been carefully drawn so as 
to assure the legitimate use of firearms by 
hunters and 

We also urge the State legislature to en- 
act legislation which would require a gun 
owner to register his arms with the local 
police authorities who in turn would notify 
the FBI, and city and State authorities. 

Presidential succession 


We urge Congress to pass and the State 
legislatures to ratify the constitutional 
amendment recently passed by Congress with 
regard to Presidential succession. An amend- 
ment of this sort is essential for the stability 
of our Government and must be passed with- 
out delay. 

Narcotics 

We urge Congress to permit physicians to 
prescribe narcotics for addicts according to 
the best Judgment of the physician. Such 
legislation would considerably weaken or- 
ganized crime, eliminate the need for adidcts 
to steal, and curb the spread of narcotics 
use by making it less profitable for organized 
crime to push“ narcotics to innocent youth. 
Since narcotics are a major factor in big city 
crime, such legislation is a necessary first 
step toward making our cities safe. 

We believe that narcotics addiction is a 
medical and not a police problem. We op- 
pose the Harrison Act and other Federal leg- 
islation whose purpose is to treat the addict 
and addicted ' as a criminal. 

We favor the setting up of rehabilitation 
camps for the cure and reeducation of drug 
addicts so that they may get back into the 
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mainstream of society. These camps should 
be open to those who wish to voluntarily get 
off drugs. 

We favor the requirement of a prescrip- 
tion for the sale of any medicine containing 
any percent of an addictive drug. 

Farm labor 

We urge Congress to pass a bill of rights 
for farm labor. Those who labor in our agri- 
cultural communities should be protected by 
minimum-wage legislation, have the right to 
bargain collectively through a union repre- 
sentative, and to receive those benefits that 
are given to untonized labor in American in- 
dustry. No society can boast of greatness 
if it does not guarantee certain basic rights 
for each sector of its population. 

Conservation 

We congratulate the Johnson administra- 
tion for the passage of the wilderness bill as 
an important step for the preservation of 
natural resources in the United States. We 
trust that other bills will soon be passed 
that will reinforce this necessary first step. 

We urge legislation that will protect the 
natural resources in the Missouri River Ba- 
sin in the Midwest. This region is one of 
the last that has not been utilized for com- 
mercial purposes and it should be left in its 
natural state. We urge the Congress to act 
immediately in this vital area. 

Foreign Service Institute 

We believe that a more highly skilled team 
of experts is necessary and essential in the 
basic administration of our foreign affairs. 
We urge that the Federal Government estab- 
lish a new, advanced institution of higher 
learning for the career Foreign Service. En- 
trance should be by competitive examina- 
tions to insure the quality of our career dip- 
lomats, Tuition should be free to make it 
available to all and there should be no loyalty 
oath required for admission. 

High ways 

We support President Johnson's proposals 
to prohibit unsightly billboards and auto- 
mobile junkyards along our federally sup- 
ported highways. 

Social security 

We urge Congress to pass legislation to 
include Federal Government employees under 
the social security system and medicare. 

Federal Government assassination 


We believe that the assassination or at- 
tempted assassination of a President, Vice 


President, Cabinet member, Member of 
or Supreme Court Justice should 
be a Federal offense. 
Voting age 


We believe that the legal voting age for 
a citizen of the United States should be 
lowered to 18. We fully support and urge 
the Congress to pass the constitutional 
amendment offered by Representative ROSEN- 


THAL, H.J. Res. 440, to realize this end, 


Agricultural subsidies 

We urge the adoption of the Brannan 
plan on agricultural subsidies with the 
stipulation of giving subsidies only to farm- 
ers who are shown to need them and who 
should be in farming. 

We also urge that the Government more 
actively encourage farmers to get off the land 
and to retrain them for other occupations. 

National university 

We realize the need for the expansion of 
higher education and we therefore support 
an investigation into the ty of the 
establishment of a national university sys- 


tem. 
Unemployment 
We commend the Johnson administration 
for its efforts in bringing about a reduction 
in the high rate of unemployment. How- 
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ever, we are not satisfied with the present 
rate of employment and urge the President 
to fight in Congress for a massive program 
to retrain the unemployed. We suggest a 
program in which private industry and Gov- 
ernment would join with labor in an attempt 
to give each individual the means to sup- 
port himself. From the experience gained 
with the Manpower Retraining Act, it is 
clear that greater incentives must be offered 
to lure the unemployed into a retraining 
program. 


Need for State-Federal Cooperation in 
Legislation To Help Advance the Tech- 
nological Frontiers of the Ocean 
Sciences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the tech- 
nological advances that the United 
States has made with regard to our 
achievements in outer space are truly 
commendable. We can be proud of the 
achievements and endeavors of our scien- 
tists and our astronauts. This, after all, 
is a new frontier and America has become 
great because of our wiilingness to ac- 
cept the challenge that new frontiers 
have offered us throughout our history. 
It is of another and relatively unexplored 
frontier that I wish to speak. That is the 
frontier of our own oceanographic 
sciences. Oceanography is an area that 
we would do well to turn our attention 
to, for I believe we can be as enriched by 
a knowledge of our great bodies of water 
as we can be from the knowledge of the 
space which surrounds our planet. 

Advancement of the oceans sciences in 
the United States is not occurring as 
satisfactorily as it might due to a lack of 
cooperative efforts between all levels of 
government to assist needed technologi- 
cal change in the exploration and use of 
ocean resources. I would like to call 
your attention to the remarks made by 
Under Secretary of the Interior, John A. 
Carver, Jr., to the Atlantic States and 
Gulf States Marine Fisheries Commis- 
sions in Miami, Fla., on October 6, 1965. 
These remarks follow: 

THE Ocrans—A CHALLENGE TO PEDERAL-STATE 
LEADERSHIP 

From Sealab II to Gemini v. Scott Car- 
penter, an astroraut himself, but now an 
aquanaut, communicated with his former 
colleagues, Sealab II was but fect away from 
man's normal environment; Gemini V was 
about as many miles away. In each case, 
man had constructed a capsule wherein he 
could take the essentials of normal life into 
an alien and forbidding world—there to 
study himself and the environmert and push 
outward the frontiers of his knowledge 
about each. 

When I became Under Secretary 10 months 
ago, the world of the oceans and fisheries 
was opened to me, new and different from 
the parks, Indian, and land management 
world which I'd known as Assistant Secre- 
tary for Public Land Management. I have 
been impressed by some similarities between 
these apparently dissimilar worlds. 
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For example, I sense a parallelism between 
fisheries and conventional agriculture. Fish- 
erles is now in a transition equivalent to 
that of a couple of hundred years ago when 
we moved from the age of pastoral hunters 
to the age of the plow and disciplined farm- 
ing. I've heard a lot about “marine engi- 
neering.” Is it not really nothing more than 
a more complicated way of talking about 
“farming”? 

The fisheries biologist’s theories for “ag- 
gregatlon engineering“ is putting a compli- 
cated handle on a principle known to the 
cowboy as “herding.” A sheepherder’s dog 
has been practicing “olfactory engineering” 
for a long time. 

The temptation to make the frontiers of 
oceanography more esoteric than they really 
are has some hazards in it. I suspect a lot 
of people fall off the sled as a result of the 
technological jargon and fall to appreciate 
either the logic or the necessity for the ef- 
fort. No cattle or sheepraiser today would 
question the need for applying the principles 
of herding or would deny the validity of 
fences as a means of keeping his stock where 
he wants them at the time he wants them 
there. The far-out proposals for chemical 
fences, air bubble curtains, and artificial at- 
tractants are solidly proven principles of 
ranch and farm management that don’t take 
any magic to sell. 

The time which man took to move from 
the age of hunting to the age of farming 
amounted to at least several thousand years. 
Civilized man has been hunting for fish for 
about as long as he has hunted for other 
food, Agriculture now replaces the 
of hunting for fruits and vegetables and the 
like, and we have domesticated the animals 
which provide much of our meat. 

Because the seas were difficult to explore 
and offered man a hostile environment, we 
have stayed in the age of the hunter for our 
fish. The current national oceanographic 
program represents a really monumental ef- 
fort to telescope the transition from the age 
of hunting to the age of farming into a 
decade or two because we will not be patient 
enough to wait thousands of years for this 
revolution. 

It helps to understand the science of 
Oceanography by putting it in a familiar 
context and I am convinced most people 
would understand the relevance of ocean- 
ography if we were less often so mysterious 
about it. 

I would like to carry my analogy one step 
further by suggesting that fisheries prob- 
lems and the conservation issues of fisheries 
are not at all unlike those we have faced be- 
fore. Take the buffalo. The heartland of 
our continent was settled and westward mi- 
gration nourished on the carcasses of mil- 
lions of buffalo. By the time we became 
conscious of our foolishness this great animal 
was near extinction. The national conscience 
said “stop” at a time only barely short of 
the point of no return. The wood buffalo, 
one species, is gone forever. 

Isn't this exactly the same issue we face 
with the world’s population of whales? 

For 100 years the oceans’ stock of whales 
fed a thriving New England industry and 
nurtured the economic development of the 
Northeastern United States. The lusty tales 
of down-east whalers have a quality com- 
parable to the raucous history of the mining 
camps in the West. Both breeds of men are 
gone now, and the whaling industry which 
supported New Bedford, Mystic, and the other 
whaling ports of New England. 

However, the conservation issue involving 
whales is unresolved, and, like the buffalo, 
time is running out for us to act. Some 
authorities think we may already be too late 
to save the great blue whale from extinction. 
Almost no authorities deny the whale catch 
now exceeds a sustainable supply. 

We were fortunate in the case of the buf- 
falo to have had it as a problem within the 
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grasp of national action. This is not true of 
whales. The United States has no whaling 
fleet of consequence and our leverage is 
limited to a moral dimension. This makes 
it all the more essential. 

The technological horizons in fisheries 
easily excite the imagination. On a recent 
inspection visit to the Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries. Laboratory in Hawaii I saw 
experiments with tuna that may in a short 
time take much of the guesswork out of 
that fishery. 

The scientific breakthrough represented 
by control of the sea lamprey in the Great 
Lakes is comparable to the introduction of 
insecticides into the agricultural economy, 

though in the case of the lampreycide, rigor- 
ous scientific assumptions will hopefully 
avoid the hazardous implications of wide- 
spread use of agricultural pesticides. 

One of the more intriguing technological 
developments in fisheries is nearing payoff. 
After many years of research effort an eco- 
nomically feasible means of producing large 
quantities of fish protein concentrate seems 
near at hand. The availability of low-cost 
high-quality protein in large quantities has 
implications for worldwide human nutrition 
of revolutionary dimensions. This kind of 
approach is also representative of a new 
dimension of the conservation effort itself— 
namely, to find economic ways to translate 
material regarded as waste—in this case trash 
fish—into an economic asset. This same 
principle supports current research efforts 
to clean up the gases coming out of coal- 
burning industrial plants by extracting 
marketable sulfuric acid under methods that 
will make the process of cleaning up our 
air pay its own way. Similar research is 
being made on junked cars. 

If I have tried to simplify the technological 
frontiers of the ocean sciences—and I 
have—I find it considerably more dificult 
to simplify the governmental and industrial 
hurdles over which the U.S. fishing industry 
must somehow climb if the industry is to 
keep pace with the scientific innovations 
being made available to it. I say nothing 
new with the observation that the U.S. 
fishing industry is substantially behind the 
other world’s major fisheries in almost every 
category by which industrial progress can be 
measured. The ficet is not modern. Ports 
are too small and confined too much of the 
fishery effort to small-scale operations in- 
shore. The economic units of the industry 
are often too small to be viable and too 
dependent to see utility in cooperative ac- 
tion. The ability of the industry to lift it- 
self is severely handicapped by various forms 
of economic inertia and the unpredictable 
fluctuations of a resource the supply of 
which the industry has no control. The 
fishing industry works in an environment of 
water, the quality and quantity of which 
cannot be controlled. The inshore fisheries 
resource is often at the mercy of distant 
agricultural land practices which produce 
silt or from which flow minute but signifi- 
cant traces of chemicals capable of changing 
or wiping out a local fishery. 

The Department of the Interior sees these 
problems of American fisheries as inade- 
quately understood. We see that the eco- 
logical framework and interdependence of 
the resource on the land and in the sea 
must be better understood. 

There is a gap between the goals of fishery 
conservation and the laws by which they are 
managed. A law, for example, which limits 
oyster harvesting to inefficient hand tongs, 
channels the inventive genius of an 3 
away from concern with the resources 
concern with the tools. 

Laws which would require foresters to cut 
trees with axes instead of power saws and 
move logs with horses instead of hauler 
trucks would be laughed at. But we require 
hand tonging and sail power for oyster ves- 
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sels. Isn't this really a knd of backward 
approach to conservation—legislating tools 
instead of legislating conservation goals. 

Along with the cooperative efforts between 
all levels of government to assist needed 
technological change in the exploration and 
use of ocean resources, it seems to me that 
one of the major opportunities for Federal- 
State leadership and cooperation lies in the 
field of conservation law and the definition 
of conservation goals. As a future source of 
food, of minerals, and even large quantities 
of fresh water, the oceans are the last fron- 
tier on the planet. It may be a fact that 
man will stand on the moon long before very 
much is known about the seas, but under 
the opportunities offered by such cooperative 

as the new Commercial Fisheries 
Research and Development Act, this frontier 
cannot fall to give way to the thrust of 
knowledge. 

President Johnson stated the challenge of 
the seas when he said: 

“For tens of thousands of years—ever since 
man has possessed the power to sense and 
reason—he has been aware of the seas around 
him. This awareness has varied from dis- 
dain to superstition, as man alternately 
sailed and fished the sea on the one hand, 
and worshipped it on the other. 

“But never until recently did man seek 
great understanding of the oceans, because 
he saw little necessity. There was always 
a new frontier, an unexplored land, unex- 
ploited territory. 

“Now our view of the seas has had to 
undergo á drastic change, We have always 
considered them as barriers to invasion; we 
now must see them as links, not only be- 
tween people, but to a vast new untapped 
resource.” 


Lt. Gen. Robert W. Colglazier, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, Mr. Speaker, 
I want to dispel certain misconceptions 
that have resulted from the action taken 
by Lt. Gen. Robert W. Colglazier, Jr., 
commanding general, 4th U.S. Army, in 
connection with the court-martial case 
of Pvt. Winstel R. Belton. On at least 
three occasions on the floor of the House, 
my fellow Texan, General Colglazier, an 
officer with whom I have had a long ac- 
quaintance and a personal friend, has 
been severely criticized for his action 
with respect to this case and I feel it is 
my duty to set the record straight and 
remove any doubt as to the loyalty and 
dedication of this fine Army officer. 
Many of you know General Colglazier 
and have seen him appear as a witness 
before your committees when he was 
serving as deputy chief of staff for logis- 
tics. He is a great officer and soldier who 
has had a very distinguished career. 
His action in the Belton case was not 
brought about by callous disregard of all 
things we hold to be dear, but rather 
by his compassion for a young soldier, 
who has acknowledged his guilt and 
asked for an opportunity to rehabilitate 
himself by joining his unit in Vietnam 
where he is presently serving. I have 
asked the Department of the Army to 
Prepare a statement for me explaining 
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the circumstances of the Belton case, and 

I am sure that this information will re- 

move any doubt that may have arisen 

concerning the character and integrity 
of a devoted Army officer. 

A fact sheet follows: 

Fact SHEET EXPLAINING THE CIRCUMSTANCES 
OF THE CASE oF Pyr. WINSTEL R. BELTON 
Private Belton was assigned to the ist 

Cavalry Division (Airmobile) at Fort Ben- 

ning, Ga., when that division was alerted 

for oversea movement to Vietnam. On Au- 
gust 17, he informed his commanding officer 
that he was on a self-imposed hunger strike. 

As a result of his actions, he was charged 

with violations of the Uniform Code of Mili- 

tary Justice and placed in pretrial confine- 

ment in the post stockade at Fort Benning, 

Since these actions were of a serious nature 

requiring a complete and thorough investi- 

gation, it was not considered in the best 
interests of the Army for Belton to accom- 
pany his unit to Vietnam. He voluntarily 

ended his fast on August 18, 1965. 

A pretrial investigation was completed and 
his case was referred to trial by general court- 
martial. Subsequently, his defense counsel 
presented a motion for a change of venue, 
which was granted by the commanding gen- 
eral, U.S, Continental Army Command. His 
trial was then scheduled for October 5 at 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. He was represented 
by civilian counsel he provided, and by mili- 
tary counsel who was a Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral's Corps officer appointed in accordance 
with the requirements of the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice. The prosecution was 
represented by two officers of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General's Corps. 

Acting through his defense counsel prior 
to trial Private Belton offered to plead guilty 
to the offense of malingering to avoid duty 
in Vietnam if the convening authority would 
agree not to approve a sentence greater than 
1 year in prison, forfeiture of all pay and 
allowances, reduction to the grade of private 
from private first class, and a bad conduct 
discharge, all except the reduction to be sus- 
pended and remitted after 1 year, dependent 
on Belton's future conduct and performance 
of duty. Belton’s offer was accepted by Lt. 
Gen. R. W. Colglazier, Jr., commanding gen- 
eral, 4th U.S. Army, who was the convening 
authority. 

Pretrial agreements are common in both 
military and civilian jurisdictions. The ac- 
ceptance of such an agreement is within the 
discretion of the convening authority. In 
agreeing to the offer of the defense, General 
Colgiazier took into consideration the im- 
plied willingness of Private Belton to fulfill 
his duty by serving in Vietnam as previously 
ordered and the soldier's military record up 
to the time of the hunger strike. 

Private Belton pleaded guilty and was 
found guilty by the court. He was sentenced 
to a dishonorable discharge, total forfeitures, 
and confinement at hard labor for 5 years 
(which automatically includes reduction to 
the grade of private). Following completion 
of his review of the record of trial, on Octo- 
ber 13, the convening authority notified Bel- 
ton that the sentence, reduced in accordance 
with the pretrial agreement, had been ap- 
proved and that he was being ordered to 
rejoin his unit in Vietnam without delay. 
The commander exercising general court- 
martial jurisdiction over Belton may legally 
vacate the suspension and order the execu- 
tion of the approved sentence if Belton again 
fails to perform his military duty properly 
or is guilty of other misconduct. 

There was no irregularity in the request 
for change of venue, the approval of that 
request, or the acceptance of the offer of a 
pretrial agreement. The laws and policies 
of the Federal Government have been metic- 
ulously observed in all actions pertaining to 
this case. Determinations in the case have 
been influenced solely by appropriate and 
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relevant factors. The type of discharge Bel- 
ton eventually receives will depend on the 
overall quality of the service he renders dur- 
ing the full period of his military duty. 


Wyoming VFW Speaks Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Joe Haratyk, adjutant of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Post 2281, of Thermop- 
olis, Wyo., sums up the feelings of every 
sensible citizen of Wyoming in the con- 
demnation of the demonstrations last 
weekend against our policies in Viet- 
nam. The following statement exhibits 
what I know to be the feeling of the 
majority of the citizens of Wyoming and 
of the United States: 

Seven hundred members of VFW Post 
2281, Thermopolis, Wyo., deplore not only the 
actions of last weekend's demonstrations, 
but also. the undue publicity given to them. 
In a resolution adopted last evening, the 
members went on record again as being in 
wholehearted support of President Johnson's 
policies in Vietnam and southeast Asia and 
ask your continued demonstrations of the 
solidarity of Wyoming citizens as true Amer- 
icans, committed to fulfillment of our obli- 
gations among nations as well as our personal 
obligations to serve our country when called 
upon to do so. 

We feel these demonstrators are not just 
exercising the rights of free speech and as- 
sembly, but are being used to embarrass the 
United States in the eyes of the world. 
These demonstrations do not represent the 
beliefs and ideals of Americans, but in real- 
ity are a small minority of individuals with 
misguided beliefs, rebelling against authority, 
law and order. 


Jor HaRATYE, 


Mr. Speaker, I applaud and concur in 
the statements of Adjutant Haratyk and 
Iam happy to insert them in the RECORD. 


\ 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquirica 
from shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


Appendix 


NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the first session 
of the Eighty-ninth Congress will be published not later than Monday, 


November 15, 1965. 


It is requested that copy and proofs of speeches 


withheld for revision, or extensions of remarks as authorized by either 
House, be submitted to the Government Printing Office or to the 
Congressional Record Clerk, Room H-112, Capitol, before that date. 
By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 
CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 


The 89th Congress—A Congress of 
Fulfillment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, of 
the untold number of hours this Ist 
session of the 89th Congress has spent 
in this Chamber, in committee, in con- 
ferences, in voting and decisions, none, 
I hold, goes deeper to the inner legisla- 
tive soul of us all than this moment of 
résumé and evaluation. 

We have come now to the summing 
up. 
If we had to give this Congress a label, 
& name to distinguish it from other Con- 
gresses of the past, a designation in 
history, what would be the right form of 
words? 

I mean a title for this 89th Congress 
that matches and defines its role in his- 
tory to set it apart from all the Con- 
gresses since the meeting of the ist Con- 
gress under the Constitution in 1789? 

This has been a dramatic Congress 
and a Congress of infinite scope. 

It has done its work well and earned 
for itself very special praise. 

The words that I think fit this Con- 
gress better than any others, and that 
give it the correct chapter heading in 
the history of the United States, are 
simple and true. 

I would say the 89th Congress of the 
United States is “The Congress of Ful- 
fillment.” 

It is the Congress of accomplished 
hopes, 

It is the Congress of realized dreams. 

It is the Congress that shaped and 
crafted the noblest obligations of man 
to man, the highest moral values, into 
the workable and statutory language of 
the practical and the sound; of the legal 
and the constitutional. 


This is the Congress that dealt prag- 
matically and successfully with the sub- 
jects and the profoundest problems that 
plague the soul of men everywhere. 

And this is the Congress that came 
through with a program of fulfillment. 

So I am proud to say that this Con- 
gress constitutes a new plateau on what 
is up to now the highest level of mature 
government, democratically adminis- 
tered, for some 190 million or more of 
our people and for the freedom of the 
world and mankind. 

What therefore sets this extraordinary 
achievement ‘apart from, for example, 
the early Presidential days of the all- 
time great Franklin Delano Roosevelt is 
that this superbly historic record gener- 
ally was created without the acute pres- 
sures of tragic national crises. 

It was done out of a sense of a na- 
tion’s greatness. 

It was done without the driving force 
of an existing or impending disaster. 

It was done out of a feeling for hu- 
manity bred into us by the great heritage 
and tradition of our past and out of such 
leadership as gives our history its glory. 

What I am saying is that this Con- 
gress—perhaps more than any other 
Congress that has gone before—reached 
a higher moral elevation. 

What began for the immediate present 
in our history with President John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy and the New Frontier 
surged forward under the impetus of 
President Lyndon Baines Johnson's 
grand pronouncement. 

Let us continue. 

And what we have wrought in this 
House and in the other body is the crea- 
tion into the structure of our laws of a 
sound and compassionate regard for our 
fellowman. 

It is a new statutory upgrading of 
human values. 

In depth, in implementation, in ef- 
fectiveness, in making moral justice more 
complete than it has ever been hitherto, 
I believe what we have done here to be 
without parallel in time. 

I know of no words in the last half 


century so pregnant with meaning as 
“civil rights.” 
I know of no words so pregnant with 


-meaning as “right to vote.” 


I should like to be shown a word so 
rich in religious significance, so proudly 
noble in terms of Holy Writ, as that 
word coined in these very legislative halls 
and known now to civilization as medi- 
care.” 

Of course none of this is the last word 
in legislative perfection. Of course 
some clause, some phrase, some grudg- 
ingly wrought compromise in some of 
this massive legislation will bring with 
it a train of difficulties. And these in 
later legislation may have to be ironed 
out and corrected, adjusted, changed, im- 
proved. This is why we have Congresses 
and why we live so well and achieve so 
much under the democratic process with 
its inherent allowance for change. 

I emphasize this legislation for human- 
ity because there are critics among us 
who charge that we are becoming a na- 
tion losing its soul. That we are in the 
throes of the tragic delusion that money 
and power and affluence guide our will 
and overwhelm humility and our sense 
of decency and righteousness: 

What this Congress has wrought in 
this session is a concrete denial of that 
indictment. 

The aged and the blind, the children 
and the dependent, the disabled and the 
infirm have felt the healing hand, so to 
speak, of the 89th Congress. 

This was the Congress that gave the 
Nation its first real “nuts and bolts” 
Housing Act. There has been housing 
legislation in the past, but the 89th 
Congress took dead aim at the heart of 
the problem—and extended to the less 
fortunate American an opportunity to 
raise his family in new and better hous- 
ing. 

The bill, which authorizes more than 
$7.5 billion for a comprehensive hous- 
ing program, is especially designed to 
aid low-income families. Although the 
rent subsidy provision of the bill failed to 
gain the necessary appropriations in the 
waning hours of the first session, we can 
expect a vigorous effort to restore this 
kingbolt section early next January. For 
those whose yearly income ranges below 
$3,000, grants of up to $1,500 will be 
available to help restore older, rundown 
property. 

In the passage of the Housing Act, 
this Congress again demonstrated a vital 
concern for the people and for the dignity 
of the individual. Clearly, the Congress 
has shown an ability to meet squarely a 
moral responsibility; and in meeting 
that responsibility it has earned a 
prominent place in the chronicles of the 
Republic. 

Along with significant housing legis- 
lation, this Congress sought to correct a 
festering inequality and extend to this 
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country's burgeoning urban communities 
a proper representation in Washington. 
This move toward equality was achieved 
through the creation of a Cabinet-level 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. Long overdue, this new de- 
partment will combine under a single 
head the duties of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, the Federal Housing 
Administration, the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, and the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. This act will en- 
hance the future planning and develop- 
ment of our great metropolitan centers, 
and it will help extend to our urban 
dwellers the blessings of a satisfying and 
rewarding life. 

This is the Congress that thrust itself 
into the very pit of our neglected na- 
tional educational problem. The bill that 
is now law—H.R. 2362—with great care 
and consideration for detail and univer- 
sal justice, authorized $1.3 billion to 
bring about a better educated America. 
The elementary and secondary grade- 
school education for our children 
throughout the land is to be improved. 

There is a 3-year program of aid to 
school districts. 

The primary beneficiaries of this pro- 
gram are to be the pupils from the lower 
income families. There is, besides, a 5- 
year program for communitywide sup- 
plemental educational centers. Here 
there is involved the purchase of text- 
books and teaching aids, research, and 
help for State education departments. 
And there is for 2 years, under this au- 
thorization, aid for school districts im- 
pacted with our servicemen. The pro- 
gram is comprehensive, exhaustively 
worked out, and as nearly ideal as legis- 
lation can be. 

But this was the Congress that also 
took cognizance of the fact that today 
a student's education often is not com- 
pleted with a high school diploma. 
With thousands of young men and wom- 
en waiting at the Nation's college doors, 
this Congress took action designed to 
keep open those doors to the qualified 
applicant, The higher education bill 
will provide scholarships for needy un- 
dergraduates; it will provide for an ex- 
panding program of national defense 
education loans; and it will provide for 
better libraries and better adult-educa- 
tion classes. 

Again, the Congress of fulfillment has 
guaranteed to future generations of 
Americans that they too will be able to 
enjoy the fruits of a better education. 

Yes, this was the Congress that blazed 
a new and edifying trail in the field of 
medical care for the aged. What a 
beautiful memorial to former President 
Truman, when President Johnson jour- 
neyed to Independence, Mo., to sign into 
law the medicare bill. Harry Truman 
was the great Democrat who first sought 
to lift the burden of medical bills from 
our senior citizens. And this law does 
just that. It adds an immeasurable 
amount of dignity to our fellow Ameri- 
cans who have reached the golden years. 
The victory for medicare was not an easy 
battle; but once won, this Congress can 
be proud that, like St. Paul, “it fought 
the good fight.” 

We have legislated to tighten the Fed- 
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eral power in those areas of commerce 
that have proved themselves incapable 
of doing their own policing of their own 
predatory and dishonest commercial de- 
linquents—however much in the minor- 
ity they may be. Thus we have given 
certain authority to the Food and Drug 
Administration. We are putting con- 
trols over the sale and distribution of 
depressant and stimulant drugs to end 
their special toll of crime and traffic 
accidents. And we have been justly 
forcible where this type of profiteer uses, 
for his victims, children under 21 years 
of age. 

This can hardly be said to be a society 
that is losing its soul. 

Along kindred lines we have enacted 
the Community Health Services Act in 
terms of its extension for 5 fiscal years 
through 1966 to 1970. Here the ancient 
Biblical injunction about being our 
brother’s keeper was put into practice 
through authorizing grants to States and 
communities for a mass immunization 
program. 

Like the all-out war on poverty, this 
is the all-our war on disease. 

It is aimed to strike at polio and diph- 
theria, at whooping cough and tetanus 
and—in this act for the first time—at 
measles. In this act this Congress 
literally searched out whole areas of 
mankind within its borders to bring them 
health: the act extends for another year 
general and special health services to 
migratory workers, among others, and 
to the chronically ill and the aged. And 
grants are provided to improve research 
for such health activities. 

This, indeed, is the Congress that not 
only provided fulfillment for democratic 
government, but instead of losing its soul, 
found, reactivated and expanded it, and 
reached out for the noblest works con- 
sonant with a great human conscience. 

When the furious floods of winter 
ravaged Oregon and the States of Wash- 
ington, California, Idaho, and Montana, 
Congress authorized $111.8 million to 
repair the devastation nature had in- 
flicted. This bill, now law, is doing its 
humane job among the dispossessed and 
the afflicted. 

This is the Congress also that saw be- 
yond its basic borders in the grand de- 
sign for helping the needy and the 
worthy, and those people of our country 
who are our own. Thus we enacted, for 
one example, H.R. 5874, a bill that 
amends the Aid for School Construction 
Act or Public Law 81-815, so as to author- 
ize help for building facilities in Puerto 
Rico, Wake Island, Guam, and the Vir- 
gin Islands. This is the act that reached 
out to help those children beyond the 
means of local agencies and for who local 
authorities are unable to do anything, 
but who need help. And there is Public 
Law 89-36, a relatively minor measure 
in itself, but of powerful meaning for the 
handicapped since this is the law that 
establishes a national technical institute 
to provide higher education for the deaf. 

Along the same line and belonging in 
the same family of legislation is the act 
that authorizes $224.1 million through 
fiscal 1972 authorizing grants to com- 
munity mental health centers for pro- 
fessional and technical staffing. It au- 
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thorizes also $205.5 million for training 
of teachers of the handicapped and re- 
tarded children, and still another $80 
million for research, demonstration proj- 
ects, and construction of facilities in this 
field through fiscal 1971. Here is a com- 
plex of problems to which the late Presi- 
dent John Fitzgerald Kennedy was so 
deeply devoted and to which the Ken- 
nedy family has given so much of its 
energies and its wealth. 

There are, of course, other measures 
on health that mean so much to a Na- 
tion of more than 190 million whose 
strength as a democracy depends on a 
rugged and an informed population. 

This Congress, in the Regional Medical 
Programs Act, launched a concerted at- 
tack on the sadness, the human misery, 
and the irreplaceable loss of valuable 
talent through the diseases of the heart, 
of cancer, stroke, and accompanying ills. 
An authorization of $350 million over the 
next 3 years will assist in developing a 
cooperative regional arrangement among 
public or nonprofit private institutions 
engaging in the research, diagnosis, and 
treatment of those diseases that too 
often promote despair and cause sur- 
render of life itself. 

And, as with the victory over polio, I 
am confident that this attack will also 
meet with success; and the victor will 
be awarded the benefits of a healthier 
America. 

Let me ask the “doubting Thomases”: 
Does this sound like a Nation that is los- 
ing it’s soul? No, I submit to you, that 
this Nation and this Congress have made 
a new covenant with the future—a cove- 
nant that will fulfill the historical prom- 
ises of democratic government, 

The strength of a nation like ours 18. 
to be sure, not only in the health and 
the vigor of its people, but in the health 
and the vigor of this people’s economy. 
It is in this area that this Congress real- 
ized, I believe, to its utmost potential the 
legislative power given it by the Consti- 
tution and affirmed by the electorate that 
put this Congress in office. Here is the 
sweep and the scope of which I have 
been speaking, and here is the fulfillment 
on a scale that does this Congress proud 
and that will resound down through the 
corridors of history for decades to come. 

For this is the Congress that enacted 
Public Law 89-44, reducing excise taxes 
by $4.6 billion and proving for the first 
time on a huge scale that more money 
can come into the Federal treasury by 
removing the heavy burdens of taxation 
from the American people, than by in- 
creasing taxation, provided this is done 
with discretion and with economic wis- 
dom. 

It is also the first time that Congress, 
by its courage and its decision, destroyed 
the long-held myth that once a tax is 
imposed it is never removed. 

This Taxation Extinction Act, which 
became effective by July 1, 1965, repealed 
the Federal tax on furs, on jewelry, on a 
whole catalog of luxury items, and on 
radio, TV sets, cameras, household ap- 
pliances, musical instruments, records, 
sporting goods, and bowling alleys. 

This is the law that gradually cuts the 
10-percent tax on automobiles, bring- 
ing it down to 1 percent. 
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It is the law also that eliminates the 
communications tax beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1969. 

Here we have, I repeat, legislation that 
is bold, that is thorough, that is cou- 
rageous, and that is in keeping with the 
tradition of the great legislative meas- 
ures of the Roosevelt, the Truman, the 
Kennedy, and now the Johnson tradi- 
tion. I shall have more to say about 
the Johnson leadership, but it is in the 
fleld of the national economy, as was 
the case with the late Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, that this extraordinary lead- 
ership manifested itself with striking 
and dramatic impact for the good of 
our country and, in the long run, for the 
good of the free world and—I do not 
hesitate to insist—for the good of the 
whole planet and its 3 billion people. 

For the solid strength of our economy 
has its advantageous repercussions on 
the economies of the world and all 
peoples, sooner or later, fee] its helpful 
effects. 

I ask those who find our country 
wanting in the spirit of nobility and 
who charge us with the new imperious- 
ness of power and wealth,” with arro- 
gance and with concentration on money 
and power, to examine the body and the 
burden of the legislation of this Con- 
gress. For the critics of whom I speak 
are not necessarily abroad. They are 
our own critics and they speak—sin- 
cerely and with the best intentions, I 
suppose—in our public places and our 
public prints. 

What, I ask, is Public Law 89-4 but the 
expression of the finest instincts of the 
American people, as brought to reality by 
this Congress. This is the law that estab- 
lished the Appalachia Regional Com- 
mission. This is the Commission whose 
function it is to initiate and coordinate 
public works and similar programs—not 
only Federal, but State and local as well, 
to bring the economy into the homes of 
those who need it most. It proposes to 
do this by improving the skills and the 
health of residents in the area covered 
by the legislation. 

And for this effort Congress authorized 
$1.1 billion for 1966. 

Lest this be not enough, we have Public 
Law 89-15, the statute that extends for 
3 years, to June 30, 1969, the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962. 
It is a law that encompasses results 
achieved, and to be achieved, and there- 
fore establishes a limit, so that it reduces 
full Federal support of projects to 90 per- 
cent after fiscal 1966. Excepted from 
this reduction are payment of allowances 
for trainees. Also the maximum train- 
ing period is extended from 52 weeks to 
104. It brings the training program of 
the Area Redevelopment Act under this 
ue e Development and Training 

And it authorizes $454 million for the 
program for 1 year. 

If this Congress was busy at all it was 
busy with the examination of its own 
soul, its own conscience, and the well- 
being of its people. This was done in a 
spirit, not of rhetoric and what might be 
done at some time in the future, but with 
principles and law put on the statute 
books here and now. They are already 
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set to work to give our people help, re- 
lief, and the opportunity to exercise their 
own initiative, their self-reliance, their 
feeling of being an integral part of the 
Great Society. 

Let me reemphasize the story of the 
1965 session of the 89th Congress: 

We enacted Federal funds for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and, within 
constitutional limits, we included private 
and church schools. 

We launched Appalachia, providing aid 
that totaled $1.1 billion for an 11-State 
program, changing desperation into 
hope. 

We provided $454 million for man- 
power retraining. 

We repealed excise taxes on a massive 
and historic scale. 

We instituted comprehensive health 
benefits for those from one to one 
hundred. 

We took the best system of higher edu- 
cation and made it even better with con- 
tinued Federal grants to our colleges and 
universities. 

We showed the free and the tyranny- 
ridden world where we stood as a Con- 
gress on South Vietnam with an increase 
of $700 million in defense funds. 

This is the Congress that had the 
fiduciary courage to release a substan- 
tial proportion of our gold reserve in 
order to support the international value 
of the dollar. 

This is the Congress that removed the 
stigma of 100 years of Negro disfran- 
chisement from the soul of America. In 
no other piece of legislation was the con- 
science of this Nation put to a more 
rugged test. That challenge was met by 
this Congress, and every American 
should rejoice in the knowledge that to- 
day his Negro brother has the legal and 
moral right to go into the voting booth 
and cast his equal vote for his equal 
choice. 

This is the Congress that gave new en- 
couragement to the Nation’s struggling 
artists through the establishment a Na- 
tional Arts and Humanities Foundation. 

This is the Congress that had the cour- 
age to revise the immigration policy of 
the United States. This move represents 
a humane, enlightened, and highly bene- 
ficial legislative change not only from 
the standpoint of those seeking to come 
to these shores and throw their destiny 
in with us, but from the standpoint also 
of our own interests as a Nation. It has 
taken us some 40 years to bring these 
changes about. The results show a posi- 
tion of mature statesmanship that does 
this session great credit. 

For this is the Legislature that has 
brought down, so to speak, the walls of 
Jericho and helped us into the promised 
land of international decency and na- 
tional advantage, free of narrow prej- 
udices that run athwart the American 
tradition, The change in immigration 
policy is not merely a technical advance 
in the matter of the admission of im- 
migrants arrived at after much debate 
and trained technical advice. It is a 
high point, again, in the moral eminence 
we have achieved as a people. We did 
not merely correct a wrong, but we fol- 
lowed through on a question of simple 
moral righteousness. It is this that does 
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this Legislature immense credit and that 
is bound, in the years of the policy’s 
operation, to improve the character and 
the quality of those coming to our shores, 
and supply the human needs of our man- 
power requirements. 

In immigration we have raised high 
the standard of human understanding 
and promoted with it what is right for 
us all both morally and materially. The 
passage of this bill brings great happi- 
ness to me because my maiden speech in 
the House of Representatives in Febru- 
ary of 1929 was in opposition to the 
national origins clause. 

This is the Congress that extended 
and expanded President Johnson’s pov- 
erty program. Who, among you, can 
accuse this Nation of losing its soul when 
through the Job Corps 40,000 high school 
dropouts will receive the vocational 
training and educational skills necessary 
to give them a crack at making a mean- 
ingful contribution to the Great Society. 

Who can accuse this Nation of turn- 
ing its back on its less-fortunate citizens 
when legislation to aid the poorer 
farmer, the migrant worker, and the 
American Indian has been passed by 
this Congress. 

And who can accuse this Nation of 
snobbish neglect when through a reg- 
ional development program those pain- 
fully depressed areas of chronic unem- 
ployment will receive a helping hand in 
the form of grants to modernize their 
water systems, sewage plants, sewers, and 
police and fire facilities. 

No, all of these accusations are for an- 
other time and another place; but in 
1965, this Congress was truly the Con- 
gress of fulfillment. 

Thus when I speak of fulfillment, of 
promises kept, of commitments lived up 
to, I do not mean a program of senti- 
mental do-goodism that is all heart and 
no head. But I mean what I have just 
delineated: a solid program of hard, 
sound sense and definite achievement. 
This is a program that, for the very 
Sweep and scope of its aims, is bound to 
show some signs of imperfection, some 
areas of criticism, some details not fully 
and ideally worked out. But it is a pro- 
gram that shows legislative judgment of 
the highest order, and that for its mas- 
sive reach and effect, may well go down 
as one of the greatest accomplishments 
legislatively in the history of the United 
States. 

When we dealt with dollars we used 
the cold, hard laws of arithmetic as our 
fiduciary legisation well testifies. When 
we dealt with human beings and our 
fellow citizens we displayed a sense of 
what is right and just, what is uplifting 
and what will teach and rehabilitate, 
what will build and make for a progres- 
sive and an economically well-adminis- 
tered citizenry. 

We do not want paupers; we want 
people. 

We want people who are self-sustained 
and proud and capable of doing what 
needs to be done for themselves, getting 
only from Government what will enable 
them to become self-supporting and 
bring them as quickly as may be to their 
own feet. : 
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That's the real inner meaning of 
much of this legislation. 

The national defense and internal se- 
curity is an area of legislation that has 
always held a high priority in this Con- 
gress as in mostly every other. Es- 
pecially since the end of World War II 
there has been a feeling of sensitive re- 
gard for anything that touches upon our 
military survival and our military pre- 
eminence, for upon our military sur- 
vival depends every other survival. Yet, 
in going all out on our defense program, 
we did not go overboard and the same 
fundamental good sense that governs our 
general legislation applied here, except 
that there was an element of priority 
and extra consideration that was nat- 
urally elicited by the immense impor- 
tance of the subject. 

This is a monumental program that 
shews up more than half of a $100 bil- 
lion annual budget. It pays for itself 
by providing the people of the United 
States with military protection for our 
survival and assuring peace and some 
measure of security for the free world. 
The choice is so enmeshed in terror that 
appropriations by this Congress to the 
military requirement may be said to be 
in fact a choice between money and 
death. This more than anything else 
explains the astronomical money—sta- 
tistics in the military appropriations of 
this and former Congresses. 

What do we have? 

We have Public Law 89-37 authorizing 
$15.4 billion for the Department of De- 
fense. This is solely for the procure- 
ment of aircraft, missiles, and naval ves- 
sels. It includes $6.4 billion for research 
and development, for tests, and for eval- 
uation. 

It is almost impossible to say in lan- 
guage what a buildup this means of the 
mighty combination of science and in- 
dustry, creative research and analysis 
to create a power for death and destruc- 
tion undreamt of only a decade or two 
ago—a combination basic to the con- 
tinuation of humane life in freedom on 
this planet. 

A sort of profound psychological ex- 
pression of money-and-military opinion 
behind our foreign policy protestations 
of commitment against Communist ag- 
gression is Public Law 89-18, which I 
already mentioned. 

In terms of a $700 million additional 
appropriation this law tells Hanoi and 
Peiping, and some doubting capitals in 
other parts of the world, that this Con- 
gress surely to the extent of this legis- 
lation, is solidly and concretely, abso- 
lutely and without the peradventure of 
a doubt behind the President of the 
United States in his foreign policy in 
South Vietnam. Nor does this in any 
way exclude debate on the subject both 
within and without the Congress—a de- 
bate that the President himself has said 
he earnestly welcomes. What I am talk- 
ing about is honorable debate, honorably 
spoken, not malicious and unwarranted, 
or evilly inspired, personal strictures 
against the administration and the 
strong and lonely man who leads it. 

In a collateral category of expenditures 
is the authorization by this Congress of 
$5.18 billion for the National Aeronautics 
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and Space Administration for the fiscal 
year 1966. This is to be used for the 
construction of facilities, administrative 
operations, and, of course, research and 
development. This is where the critical 
problem of solid fuel rockets are handled 
and questions resolved for nuclear solid- 
powered systems for spaceships. It is, 
overall, the brilliant and adventurous 
project that is shooting mankind into 
the next century. It has yielded an in- 
credible body of information for science 
already and it has nurtured many new 
and remarkable products for ordinary 
use that are already on the market. It 
holds an infinite promise of great dis- 
coveries beyond anything imaginable at 
the time in 1492 that this continent was 
opened for civilization. Its potential 
for creating solutions—now beyond the 
knowledge of man—for problems that 
beset us, is practically without limit. It 
has already given us a new category of 
hero called astronauts. More than that, 
we have, up to now, placed ourselves in 
the lead of world-prestige in space explo- 
ration—a position we once thought we 
had lost to the Soviet Union. 

The same bold and sweeping applica- 
tion of legislative statesmanship may be 
said to be inherent in Public Law 89-32, 
which authorizes $2.55 billion for fiscal 
1966 for the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Some $704 million of this sum is for a 
weapons program, and another $2.5 mil- 
lion for a merchant ship reactor plan, 
bringing our surface ships within range 
of this amazing source of energy. Here 
again we are dealing with an imponder- 
able future and our initiative and dili- 
gence today, our effort in money as well 
as talent, may bring us rewards wholly 
beyond understanding at the present 
moment. Doing these things is impera- 
tive lest others, unfriendly to us, forge 
ahead of us in these—the greatest mys- 
teries about matter that until now baffled 
mankind—and much of which will, for a 
long time to come, continue to excite 
man’s scientific curiosity. 

Fulfillment, as we see, is a very big 
word. 

It becomes bigger when we see what 
this Congress did to meet our country’s 
responsibilities as the leading Nation of 
the free world. Here, in the area of in- 
ternational affairs, we see how monu- 
mental is the burden that rests on the 
back of the people of the United States 
in helping to keep the world’s economy 
viable and at the same time discharge 
our responsibilities to our own people. 
And we see how careful, how adroit, how 
measured, yet how intelligently generous, 
this Congress has been in fulfilling this 
phase of its functions to our country and 
to the nations involved with us in the 
economic sphere. 

When this Congress authorized $3.27 
billion for foreign economic and military 
assistance for fiscal 1966 it stipulated 
that aid end to any nation failing to take 
preventive action against destruction of 
American property. But the Congress at 
the same time was careful not to pre- 
empt the constitutional authority of the 
President in directing our foreign policy. 
The act the Congress passed thus bars 
the sale of surplus foods to the United 
Arab Republic—one of the offenders 
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against American property—but reserves 
to the President the right to make the 
determination on the basis of whether 
or not withholding the surplus foods is 
essential to our national interest. I like 
to think of this wise reservation in the 
act as a sound and simple example of 
legislative statesmanship and legislative 
good manners. 

Thus in other laws that are now on the 
statute books this Congress extended the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
for another 3 years, and extended the 
authority of the President to control the 
export of strategic or scarce materials for 
4 years to June 30, 1969. There are still 
other laws passed by this Congress that 
bolster and improve the international 
banking situation as in the case of the 
amendment to the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank Act. Another very solid 
lift to the interantional banking situa- 
tion was achieved through the author- 
ization to increase by $1.035 billion the 
U.S. quota in the International Monetary 
Fund, broadening our participation by a 
jump from $4.125 to $5.16 billion. 

On matters of governmental reorgani- 
zation this Congress I believe for the first 
time, adequately corrected a strategically 
dangerous loophole in the Constitution 
of the United States. This is in the 
matter of the constitutional amendment 
fixing conditions and procedures for the 
Vice President of the United States to 
take over the duties and functions of 
the President in the event of the latter's 
incapacity, and making sure that the 
then occurring vacancy in the Vice Pres- 
idency is properly assumed by a con- 
stitutionally named successor. 

This constitutional amendment is now 
before the several States for ratification. 

This Congress with its sights raised 
high on the moral and economic and 
fiduciary and international issues of our 
time did not neglect the workaday old, 
and enduring difficulties that confront 
the Nation. 

Cries have gone out that the forgotten 
citizen is the American farmer. But let 
me assure you that this administration 
and this Congress have not forgotten 
him. His individual well-being is the 
concern of every Member of Congress, 
and that concern is reflected in the pas- 
sage of the omnibus farm bill which 
authorizes, revises, and extends the acre- 
age allotments and price supports for 
wheat, cotton, rice, and allied agricul- 
tural commodities. 

While the Soviet Union exchanges 
hard gold for Western wheat needed to 
supplement an agricultural economy laid 
waste by collective schemes, this Na- 
tion’s farmers continue to provide the 
bounties of a blessed soil to the American 
housewife at bargain-basement prices. 
No, this achievement will never be for- 
gotten; and this Congress will continue 
to reward our farmers with the coopera~ 
tion and help of a sympathetic Govern- 
ment. 

Under the heading of “Natural Re- 
sources” this Congress took into account 
the rising and critical question of water 
scarcity in certain areas. Thus we have 
the act establishing a Federal Water 
Resources Council and River Basin Com- 
mission. It will become the job of this 
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body to coordinate plans for the maxi- 
mum use of these resources, helping the 
States in their planning for a better ad- 
justment of this basic eternal and indis- 
pensable need of human, animal, and 
vegetable life. 

Other measures put the Federal 
strength behind flood control and navi- 
gation improvement projects with a $944 
million authorization, and struck out at 
the growing problem of water pollution 
through the establishment of a Water 
Pollution Control Administration in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

This legislation will give the Federal 
Government and the States—if they 
choose to take the initiative—the pow- 
er and the authority to strike down those 
individuals and industries who for their 
own financial gain selfishly exploit and 
pollute the waters that belong to all the 
people. 

But if this Congress was concerned 
with the water we drink, it was also con- 
cerned with the air that we breath. 
That air has become the victim of misuse 
and mismanagement. In the air pollu- 
tion bill, this Congress moved to kill the 
source of strangling fumes that has made 
the air over our urban areas a modern 
technological] disaster. The bill author- 
izes the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to establish standards gov- 
erning the exhaust fumes emitted from 
passenger cars, trucks, buses, and other 
motor vehicles. 

This legislation comes not a day too 
soon. The romance of the American 
people and the automobile is legendary, 
but that romance is threatening to en- 
danger the health of our citizens, and 
it is a tribute to the work of this Con- 
gress that it again has acted to protect 
the health and well-being of all Amer- 
icans. 

“Conservation,” That is the key word. 
This was the Congress that legislated to 
conserve the natural, God-given bless- 
ings of this magnificent country. It has 
acted to conserve our waters, our air; 
and with the enthusiastic support of 
President and Mrs. Johnson, the Con- 
gress has rescued the Nation from a mad 
dive toward ugliness brought on by a 
cyclorama of tasteless billboards and 
rusting junk heaps. The highway 
beautification bill will help to remove 
these eyesores and restore to the byways 
of this land a new birth of scenic won- 
derment. It is legislation long overdue, 
and it’s advent is welcomed by the ma- 
jority of our countrymen. 

Another conservation measure con- 
sidered by this Congress concerned the 
rapidly diminishing level of the world’s 
silver reserves. To help stem the tide 
of a disastrous silver shortage, and to 
free adequate supplies of this precious 
metal for industrial uses, the Congress 
eliminated or reduced the silver content 
of the Nation's coinage. Let me rush 
to emphasize, that this will in no way 
affect. the value of our money—that 
value has been religiously maintained 
for 180 unbroken years by the full faith 
and credit of the U.S. Government. 

There were still other measures along 
the same line, all of them pertinent. 
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And for veterans and servicemen to- 
ward whom this House has always ex- 
tended its legislative hand of meaning- 
ful gratitude, there was the reopening 
of national life insurance and the au- 
thorization of special allowances for 
evacuated dependents of members of the 
Armed Forces from foreign duty posts. 

There was the act which allows the 
sorrowing families of those Americans 
who gave the last full measure of their 
devotion” to receive compensation for 
the unused leave accrued by the service- 
men at the time of their death. 

And there was the military pay bill 
which grants a justly deserved pay hike 
to our young men and women who each 
day give unselfishly of their talents, their 
energies, and their lives—so that we 
might enjoy the continuing advantages 
of a free society. This money cannot 
begin to compensate these young Ameri- 
cans for the sacrifices they are making in 
the malaria-infested jungles of Viet- 
nam. But this act does put the world on 
notice that we have not forgotten those 
who willing stand in defense of liberty— 
and we shall not forget them. 

Over and beyond this massive legisla- 
tive accomplishment is the economic 
state of the country. This is the base, 
from the standpoint of a position of 
strength and security, from which all 
else is derived. For our country is in a 
condition of economic growth and health 
beyond anything known to the history of 
economics since man first organized him- 
self into societies. As I speak, this coun- 
try is producing at a rate of growth that 
is in itself a kind of industrial, financial, 
and economic landmark. For the rate of 
growth is a phenomenal 5 percent. Now 
the learned economists of the country 
may dispute with me, and with each 
other, some of the interpretations to be 
drawn from these figures. But all agreed 
that, on the level of economic magnitude, 
our country is now in a state of achieve- 
ment that may classically be defined as 
the golden age of American business. 

The total story of the Ist session of the 
89th Congress is for all these reasons, and 
this remarkable record, a new and bril- 
liant page in the history of our country 
and the chronicle of man’s progress to- 
ward the Great Society. 

Suppose then we ask ourselves what 
were the factors that contributed to this 
pyramid of realized hopes, this catalog 
of legislative fulfillment? 

The answer is to be found not only 
within the walls of this Chamber, but 
beyond it. 

For, first, there was the dynamic, in- 
sistent, unrelenting, tireless, and ex- 
tremely human and humane leadersip of 
President Lyndon Baines Johnson. This, 
as we all know from our actual experi- 
ence and contact, is leadership on the 
highest standards of Presidential rela- 
tionship between the executive and the 
legislative branches of our Government. 

Second, and certainly no less vital, 
there was this eager, cooperative, deeply 
informed, and dedicatedly concerned 
Congress, acting always on its own 
knowledge and its own independent 
judgment, and profoundly aware of its 
role in history. 
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Third, there were the mighty moral, 
economic, social, political issues-of-the- 
first-moment pleading for solution. 

Fourth—and equal to all the rest— 
there was the pre-eminent and domi- 
nant will of the people of the United 
States as expressed in a bluntly positive 
and unmistakable landslide presidential 
election that swept all polling-booth rec- 
ords before it. It was an election that 
showed the voters of the United States 
in a ponderous, calculated, and irresist- 
ible decision, well backgrounded on the 
issues and clearly knowledgeable, moving 
like a mountainous tide to put into office 
Lyndon Baines Johnson and so many of 
the legislators I see before me now. 

These factors, together, constituted an 
unbeatable combination. 

What, from my point of view, matters 
as much as anything else, is that there 
were no so-called crash programs. We 
were not subject here nor did we subject 
each other to what is sometimes referred 
to as the steamroller or the rubberstamp 
decision. 

There were no threats, political or 
otherwise, to legislate or else. 

This extraordinary record of the Ist 
session of the 89th Congress is all of it, 
from one act to the other, sound legis- 
lation, soundly arrived at, exhaustively 
planned, discussed, disputed, reported, 
accepted. 

No group, no party, affirmative or in 
opposition, was asked to take anything 
on faith. 

No one was asked to do anything 
against principle. 

No legislator was asked to act or ac- 
cept any proposition that had not been 
first thoroughly argued to the limit of 
Sri aia detailed, and considered de- 

te. 

We heard it all and fought it all out 
right here in the Chamber and in com- 
mittee and with each other. 

The greatest single influence for the 
passage of this remarkable body of leg- 
islation was the legislation itself. 

It is legislation that stands up on 
morale grounds, and, from the stand- 
point of arithmetic, it is certainly on 
solid fiduciary ground. 

It is legislation that accepts the needs 
and wants and rightful claims of all our 
citizens. It discriminates against no 
group, no race, no faith, no party. 

It is legislation that aims at the totality 
of the American people, 

It is legislation that is ruggedly con- 
ceived. 

But, of course, legislation cannot be 
the absolute answer nor cover the whole 
of the human problem. 

What we did in this Congress was to 
build a road of statutes to a higher so- 
cial order. 

We cannot preempt the functions of 
the school. 

We cannot preempt the duty of the 
home. 

We cannot preempt the teachings of 
the church, 

We cannot preempt the responsibility 
of the community. 

The human heart, as we have been 
well taught by experience, cannot be 
shaped and remolded by the cold, hard 
language of statutory law. $ 
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The communication media has its 
duties to perform in a free and open 
society. 

The organized authority of the pro- 
fessions—the law and medicine—have 
their own areas of responsibility to 
themselves and to the rule of the law. 

The Congress opened the gate—as this 
legislation testifies—and now the people 
must enter and do their share. 

We have obeyed Holy Writ and we 
have accepted fully and honorably the 
role of being our brother’s keeper. 

It is now up to our brother and his 
associates to do some of the keeping on 
their own. 

Yet, as this Nation, under God, must 
see it, this legislation that we have en- 
acted is touched by a Biblical thought- 
fulness. 

It is invested with the decency of 
man’s humanity to man. 

It is rich in the unique workability 
that combines compassion with technical 
competence. 

It is legislation that as nearly as pos- 
sible represents in all its truth what 
President Johnson calls “a consensus.” 

Indeed, it is legislation that speaks 
in the language of Isaiah shaped to the 
needs of the middle 1960's, rooted in the 
usages of democracy, and rendered fea- 
sible by the phenomenal know-how of a 
highly pragmatic and politically mature 
people. 

By the time the legislation reached the 
desk of President Johnson in the White 
House for his signature, returning to the 
spot where so much of it had been initi- 
ated, it was enveloped in the words from 
Holy Writ that President Johnson loves 
so much: 

Come now and let us reason together. 


“Members of the 89th Congress: It is 
my opinion that the record of legisla- 
tion you have just written will live for- 
ever in the story of man’s progress to the 
realization of his noblest dreams and the 
fulfillment of justice and peace through 
sound government. 


Bill Moyers: Key White House Figure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, Bill 
D. Moyers is a key figure among the able 
men and women who serve the Nation 
in the White House. As the President's 
press assistant, Mr. Moyers has been 
matching both wit and candor with the 
White House press corps almost daily 
since the withdrawal of Mr. Reedy be- 
cause of illness. He has quickly gained 
a well-deserved reputation for excep- 
tional ability and acumen. 

Yet his official function, important as 
it is, reveals only a part of the immense 
responsibilities which Bill Moyers carries, 
through the President, for the Nation. 
President Johnson draws heavily on his 
assistance in any number of ways in or- 
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der to cope with the great press of public 
business which comes into the Executive 
offices. Bill Moyers is versed in and acts 
on behalf of the President on a whole 
range of national, international, and 
inner-governmental matters which re- 
quire the President’s attention. His great 
usefulness, particularly in an emergency, 
is highlighted by the highly effective con- 
tribution which he made to maintaining 
public calm during the President's recent 
surgery. 

Bill D. Moyers has brought to the 
White House the faith of the ministry 
of which he was a part before entering 
Government service. He has brought an 
originality of mind and a sense of orga- 
nization, both of which he sharpened in 
connection with the creation and effec- 
tive operation of the Peace Corps. He 
has brought an endowment of human 
sensitivity and a zest for work in the 
public interest. In short, his contribu- 
tion to the Nation—through the Presi- 
dent—is that of a man of complete dedi- 
cation, that of a practical idealist which 
he has been and which he remains. 

An excellent insight into the outstand- 
ing character and ability of Bill D. Moy- 
ers is provided by a feature which ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post of 
October 23, 1965. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be inserted at this 
point in the Record. In addition, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article, in 
the same vein, and on the same subject, 
which appeared in the Sunday Star also 
be included at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
as follows: 


[From the Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 23, 
1965] 


Six Years Aco Biu Moyers Was AN UN- 
KNOWN PREACHER IN 4 LITTLE TEXAS 
TowN—Topay He Is THE MAN WHO SPEAKS 
ror L. B. J. 

(By Don Oberdorfer) 

One of President Johnson's favorite stories 
is about the time he asked his young assist- 
ant, Bill D. Moyers, to say grace before the 
meal in the private quarters of the White 
House. As Moyers began to pray softly, the 
Chief Executive interrupted to urge him to 
“Speak up, Bill! Speak up!“ The former 
Baptist minister from east Texas halted in 
mid-sentence, raised his bowed head and re- 
sponded firmly, “I wasn't addressing you, Mr. 
President.” 

The President would repeat such a story 
about no one else in his official entourage— 
and about no one else would the story be 
believable. Moyers is something special. He 
has a boldness that sets him apart from any 
Johnson assistant, past or present, For that 
reason he is a major figure in the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

At age 31 he has risen further and faster 
in official Washington than any young out- 
sider since the days of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s original whiz kids, Six years ago he 
was a threadbare seminarian and part-time 
pastor of a country church at Brandon, Tex. 
(population: 121). Today, Tom Wicker, of 
the New York Times, calls him “the Ted 
Sorensen, the Sherman Adams, of the John- 
son administration,” and Mary McGrory, of 
the Washington Star, describes him as “the 
youngest and ablest man around the Presi- 
dent.“ A member of L.B.J.'s Texas inner 
circle says, “If you really got the President's 
back against the wall and stuck a gun in 
his belly, he'd tell you that Bill is his No. 
1 boy. They are almost like father and son.” 
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Billy Don Moyers (his full name) was a 
teenage summer intern in then-Senator 
Johnson's outer office in 1954 when LBJ. 
discovered“ him, and Moyers freely acknowl- 
edged that “anything I am can be traced 
to Lyndon Johnson.” Yet in recent years 
Moyers has struggled constantly with 
Johnson for the independence he cher- 
ishes. Repeatedly he has tried to quit his 
chief for a career of his own, but he is 
now reconciled to serving at least 2 or 3 
more years on the White House staff. Since 
July, when George Reedy left to undergo 
surgery, Moyers has been acting“ press sec- 
retary, and thus in the full glare of national 
publicity as the official spokesman for the 
President. 

Regularly, the Nation’s most exalted re- 
porters shuffle into his office. They find a 
slender young man with black horn-rimmed 
glasses, a mischievous smile and a long, thin, 
25-cent cigar, which he alternately puffs and 
waves in amiable greeting. The summit of 
his previous journalistic eminence was as a 
cub reporter for his hometown paper and 
part-time assistant news editor for KTBC, 
the Johnson family television station in 
Austin. Nonetheless, not even the most in- 
tensive grilling from the White House press 
corps has shattered his supreme composure. 

In addition to the news job—itself one of 
the toughest in government—Moyers is en- 
gaged in a vast array of demanding pursuits. 
He begins each day with top secret briefing 
papers from the CIA and attends nearly every 
major White House meeting. Moyers over- 
sees the advisers who are formulating the 
administration’s all-important legislative 
program and in times of national or inter- 
national crisis is often the President's prin- 
cipal “crisis manager.” Johnson has 
described him as “my vice president in charge 
of anything.” 

With all, it is entirely possible to exagger- 
ate the power of this busy young man. He is 
not a Sherman Adams or a Robert Kennedy, 
for the only substantial power center in the 
White House today is the oval office itself, 
and the man who sits there is both conscious 
of his prerogatives and exceedingly loath to 
share them. Johnson is the boss. Moyers 
is a creature of delegated authority, an at- 
tendant lord. 

“I am here as the President's catalyst.“ 
Moyers is fond of telling the groups of idea 
men that assemble in his office. But insiders 
have often credited him with a considerably 
more active function, to many, 
Moyers is one of the few people who can per- 
suade Lyndon Johnson to change his mind. 

In preparing this article, I consulted six 
close associates of L.B.J. about this impres- 
sive assertion, and each of them said it was 
true. One informant said that “more peo- 
ple than you think can do that when their 
arguments are cogent. Bill can do it more 
often, though, than anybody else.” Another 
insider recalled a time when the President 
rejected an important paper he had sent to 
the oval office for approval. “I sought out 
Moyers and explained the issue and its im- 
portance," he said. “Bill took it back to 
the President twice. He got the OK on the 
second try.“ 

Moyers himself insists that “I can't get the 
President to do a dad-burned thing he 
doesn't want to do,” an observation that is 
both self-evident and essentially meaning- 
less. He goes on to say that Johnson's 
working relationships are misunderstood. 
“I don't know where people get the idea he 
is surrounded by sycophants. He can’t tol- 
erate yes men. The times when he really 
burns us are when we tell him something we 
think he wants to hear.” 

Moyers at work displays both nerve and 
self-confidence, When a Post Office official 
complained to him recently about the am- 
barrassing failure of the White House to use 
zip codes on outgoing mail, Moyers responded 
with characteristic directness. He imme- 
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diately telephoned the White House mail 
room and, as his visitor gaped in awe, ordered 
zip codes to be used. 

Another facet of Moyers’ boldness in his 
zeal as a practical joker. One of the earliest 
instances was in 1960 when, as a member of 
Johnson's senatorial staff, he was urged by 
an all-too-serious colleague to save papers 
and artifacts for the newly established L. B. J. 
“archives.” Moyers responded with a large 
Manila envelope and elaborate instructions 
for the preservation of its contents—chicken 
bones purported to be the remains of the 
great man's lunch. Moyers’ coworkers see 
his penchant for pranks as “Bill's way of 
growing up.” 

For all this self-assurance, however, Moyers 
is never pretentious or curt, traits easily de- 
veloped in the Junior assistants of the great. 
No matter how busy he is, he makes each 
visitor feel as if his mission is the most in- 
teresting and significant business of the day. 

This unusual young man Is all the more re- 
markable for his background. His father is 
a time clerk in a Texas defense plant and his 
mother is a clerk in a funeral home. As a 
student young Moyers had little money, but 
Johnson took a shine to his 1954 summer in- 
tern and made it possible for him to finish 
college by supplying part-time jobs at the 
LB. J. station in Austin. Later the Senator 
offered him an executive post at the station, 
but by then Moyers had married Judith 
Davidson, the daughter of a Dallas postal 
clerk, and dedicated his life to the ministry. 

In the fall of 1959, when L.B.J. was getting 
ready for his forthcoming run for the presi- 
dential nomination, Moyers was serving as 
the $35-a-week pastor of the country 
church at Brandon, with twin outhouses in 
back and a congregation of a dozen families. 
The farm folk doted on the young preacher, 
who arrived every Sunday with his wife in a 
battered car. Almost every week he would 
pull a nickel out of some kid's ear at Sunday 
school, and after dinner he would organize 
a ball game or rehearse the choir. Then, 
one day he announced in church that he had 
reached a great decision—to leave the min- 
istry and join Lyndon Johnson in Washing- 
ton. He explained that he had stood upon 
a ridge and seen his life spread out before 
him, and found that the path of politics, 
and action, was the one ordained for him. 
“After his regular sermon he said goodbye 
to us, one by one,” recalls one of his par- 
ishioners, Mrs. Alec Wallace. “When only a 
few were left, it was too much for him, and 
he broke down and cried.” 

Johnson Installed Moyers at his right hand 
in his private office; later, when the political 
pace picked up, Moyers sent his wife and 
child back to Texas and moved into a bed- 
room of the Johnson home. At the 1960 
Democratic National Convention he slept in 
& large closet in the boss’ hotel suite. 

During the campaign, Moyers was like 
Johnson's second skin—scheduling appear- 
ances, drafting speeches, keeping touch with 
the Kennedys. After the election, Johnson 
confidently prepared a place for his protégé 
on the Vice-Presidential staff, but Moyers had 
other ideas. Driven by ambition and by 
idealism, he yearned for a chance to be some- 
body, on his own, in the new Peace Corps. 
Both Johnson and John F. Kennedy were 
opposed to his plan, but the tenderfoot from 
rural Texas wore them down. 

In this endeavor Moyers recruited the aid 
of James H. Rowe, Jr., a Washington attor- 
ney-strategist who was well respected by 
both Johnson and Kennedy. Sargent 
Shriver was picking the Peace Corps high 
command, and in late February 1961, Rowe 
wrote Shriver a perceptive memorandum: 
“e * * If I were a young man, I think I 
would be content at the age of 26 to be the 
top assistant of the Vice President... But 
this boy Moyers is willing to give this up, 
without a backward look, so he can ‘do good.’ 
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* * © The world ts full, and the Peace Corps 
will be, of people who want to ‘do good’ and 
have not the slightest idea how. This young 
man knows how. He is that curious and 
very rare blend of the Idealist-operator.” 

A few weeks later Moyers was named Asso- 
ciate Director of the Peace Corps, and in 
January 1963, President Kennedy promoted 
him to Deputy Director, thus making him 
the youngest Presidential appointee. He was 
so young that when querulous Senators de- 
manded to know his age at the confirmation 
hearing on Capitol Hill, Moyers replied hope- 
fully, “2814.” 

There matters stood until, in mid-Novem- 
ber of 1963, Kennedy borrowed him from the 
Peace Corps for temporary duty as a political 
scout for the forthcoming Texas trip. Moy- 
ers was having lunch in Austin when he 
heard the news of the assassination, and 
within 15 minutes he was airborne to Dallas 
to join Lyndon Johnson. 

In the days that followed, Moyers rarely 
left Johnson's side. At night he again slept 
in the Johnson home. When the President 
transferred operations to the White House, 
he placed Moyers at the desk just outside his 
office. 


To reporters who came to call, the young 
aid insisted, “I’m just here helping a friend, 
and when that ends, I'll drift away and never 
be heard of again.” Each day he was more 
enmeshed in the work of the White House; 
even so, he refused to join the Presidential 
payroll, keeping his old position at the Peace 
Corps and even his old office intact. 

In mid-1964 Johnson and Moyers reached 
a meeting of minds about the future. Moy- 
ers agreed to help run the fall campaign, and 
Johnson promised that after the election he 
would appoint his cherished young aid Di- 
rector of the Peace Corps, replacing the 
beleaguered Shriver, who was already doing 
double duty as Director of the war on pov- 
erty. The elated young Texan passed the 
word to his old associates and began casting 
about for a Deputy Director. 

On October 14, word spread through the 
incredulous White House that Walter Jen- 
kins, for years L.B.J.'s administrative assist- 
ant, had been arrested on a morals charge. 
That night the innermost circle of the 
Johnson high command gathered in Moyer's 
office at the White House, and Presidential 
confidant Clark Clifford placed a call to 
the distraught Chief Executive, who was 
campaigning in New York City. “We 
have Walter’s resignation,” Clifford reported 
wanly. “How do you want to announce it?“ 
Clifford listened, then hung up, and turned 
to Moyers. “He says it is being announced 
in New York that you are succeeding Jenkins 
as top White House assistant.” 

“Oh, no—oh, no,” groaned Moyers, “I've 
got to talk to him.” He rose as if to pick up 
the telephone for a last-minute appeal, then 
realized it was hopeless and sank back in 
despair and resignation. A month later, 
after the election was won, he gave up his 
Peace Corps office and joined the White 
House payroll as a special assistant to the 
President. The Peace Corps was the one 
thing I wanted.“ he said to a friend, “Now 
I'll never get it.” 

Today the idealist operator of the White 
House staff has come to terms with the 
present and learned to take a longer view of 
the future. He will never return to the 
ministry, which seems to him now “a world 
of words” for which he is temperamentally 
unsuited. “My long-term interest is inter- 
national affairs,” he says. “If I stay in the 
executive branch of Government, I would 
like to work someday in the Defense-State 
complex.” Another possibility is elective 
office—perhaps as a Congressman, a Gov- 
ernor or Senator. Still another is the busi- 
hess world. One problem is health. He has 
a peptic ulcer, and every few months his 
coworkers see him grimace and whiten, as 
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pains come upon him. Sometimes a walk on 
the south lawn will bring relief, but other 
times a day or two in bed is necessary. 

When his long day is done, Moyers prefers 
to devote whatever spare time he has to his 
wife, their three small children, a few 
friends from seminary days and some Peace 
Corps cronies, most of them younger than he. 
The Moyers’ idea of fun is a quiet dinner with 
friends or churning homemade ice cream in 
the backyard of a neighbor. They recently 
bought a house in the suburbs and traded 
in their car. Privacy being precious to them, 
Judith Moyers put her foot down and pre- 
vented the installation of a White House 
telephone in the new station wagon. 

It is a most difficult job to reserve a life 
of one’s own against the demands of a strong 
leader and particularly so in a city where 
power is idolized. “It is hard to be a White 
House aid as a very young man,” reports one 
who previously looked down from that high 
pinnacle. “Sometimes it can spoil you for 
the rest of life.” 

So far there is no sign that success has 
spoiled Bill Moyers, but critics have won- 
dered whether any man 50 can carry 
such an enormous responsibility without risk 
to himself and to the country. Several years 
ago, on the occasidn of his Senate confirma- 
tion as deputy director of the Peace Corps, 
such doubts were raised publicly, and HUBERT 
HUMPHREY, who had been mayor of a great 
city before he was 35, rose to defend the boy 
preacher from Texas. 

“We are supposed to be a young Nation,” 
HUMPRREY solemnly told those elders of the 
Senate who were worried about Billy Don 
Moyers. “I see no reason why occasionally 
we should not place trust and responsibility 
in some young man.” 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star] 
ATTENTION MR. SHRIVER: MOYERS EYES PEACE 
Corrs 


Bill D. Moyers says his supreme ambition 
is to become Director of the Peace Corps— 
if President Johnson ever lets him quit as 
White House press secretary. 

In an interview with the Storer Broadcast- 
ing Co., released today, Moyers said 
press secretary is exciting and he enjoys it, 
but it “is not my cup of tea. 

Although he has generally been well re- 
ceived by the press corps since he took over 
George Reedy’s job several months ago, 
Moyers said, It's a little bit like a man who 
was trained to play left end, suddenly shifted 
to guard. He'll do his best, but he would 
prefer to go back to what he was doing, 
catching passes instead of blocking 220- 
pound linebackers.” 

CALLED BY JOHNSON 

The $l-year-old Johnson aid was Asso- 
ciate Director of the Peace Corps when the 
President called on him to join the White 
House staff following President John F. Ken- 
nedy’s assassination. Moyers earlier had 
worked for Johnson when he was majority 
leader of the Senate. 

Moyers was asked by the interviewer, Lin- 
ton Wells, director of Storer’s Washington 
Bureau, whether this meant he'd like to re- 
turn to the Peace 

“Frankly, yes,” Moyers replied. “I’ve al- 
ways had in the midst of my ambitions the 
desire to be Director of that organization, 
I would have been if circumstances had not 
been altered by forces and powers beyond our 
control. It remains my ambition.” 

Wells asked, “You mean, to take Sargent 
Shriver's job?” 

Moyers replied: “When Sarg leaves it, that 
would be the Everest of my hopes.” 

STILL WANTS POST 


Shriver, a brother-in-law of President Ken- 
nedy, has been head of the Peace Corps since 
its inception in 1961. He also is head of 
the poverty program—the so-called domestic 
peace corps, and there have been rumors 
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from time to time that he would give up one 
of his two hats. 

Moyers seemed to imply he would have 
taken over as Peace Corps Director at one 
point, if he had not been needed by Johnson, 
first as a special assistant, and then as 
press secre i 

At the end of the interview, Wells asked 
Moyers, Even if the Peace Corps were offered 
to you again, would you take it?” 

Tes.“ Moyers answered. 

“And leave the President?” Wells asked. 

“If he would let me,” Moyers replied. 

Moyers said his maxim in office comes from 
his father: “Tell the truth if you can, but if 
you can't tell the truth, don't tell a lie.“ 

CALLS PRESS PICAYUNE 

Moyers said the press is not overly critical 

of Johnson, but is too picayune from time to 


time, “and too inaccurate about what they 
are picayune about.“ 


One example of this, he said, was a story - 


that Johnson had installed Muzak in the 
White House although it had been installed 
7 years ago by President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 

Another item which greatly annoyed the 
President was an account that Johnson spent 
7 hours one Saturday on his boat at his 
Texas ranch, while Moyers in Austin was giv- 
ing out news which created the impression 
the President was very busy. 

“The truth of the matter is that the Presi- 
dent was on that boat 1 hour and 13 min- 
utes,” Moyers said. “He worked 13 hours at 
his desk that day, even though he was at the 
ranch.“ 

Moyers also gave his analysis of the Presi- 
dent’s actions which sometimes appear spon- 
taneous and impulsive, but which others say 
are always planned in advance. 

“I think that his impulsiveness is studied 
impulsiveness. I think his spontaneity is 
planned spontaneity,” he said. 

“It is very important for the President, 
whatever his name, to maintain his options, 
and to be able to move in any one of a num- 
ber of directions at his choosing. 

“The reason for that is simple. If his 
moves are known in advance, if his options 
are identified prior to actual implementation, 
then his opponents, of whom there are always 
many, can move to choke off his options.” 

He said Johnson is a man with “enormous 
capacities for work, for compassion, as well 
as for capacities of a less positive nature. 
He is bigger than life and that includes in 
every respect.” 


Report to the People of the Third Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 
THE YEAR 1965: A YEAR OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Mr, BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, although we are now ending 
but 10 months of our 2-year tenure of 
Office, this 89th Congress has already 
been praised by President Lyndon B. 
Johnson as the greatest in history. 

I am sure that every Member of the 
House of Representatives, as I do, shares 
the satisfaction and pride, which you ex- 
pressed in delivering to us the President’s 
“Salute to Congress,” for the privilege of 
having a part in the massive outpouring 
of legislation. 
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I believe, however, that it is difficult 
for the average citizen—merely from the 
reading of his daily newspaper or from 
snatches of radio and TV reports deal- 
ing mostly with controversial angles— 
to fully appreciate the broad scope and 
deep impact of the programs we have 
enacted. 

Only a comprehensive listing of spe- 
cific major laws benefiting, as you have 
pointed out, millions of people and de- 
signed to improve our democratic way 
of life can draw the whole picture. 

For this reason, Mr. Speaker, I am 
appending such a compilation for the 
benefit of my constituents of the Third 
District of Pennsylvania. This covers 
not only the broad fields of international 
affairs, national economy, education, so- 
cial security, health and welfare, and the 
improvement of our governmental and 
political structure, but also measures 
emanating from the Armed Services and 
Merchant Marine Committees on which 
I have the honor of serving. 

Philadelphia, with its Navy yard, De- 
fense Supply Agency, and other related 
agencies, and with its great port facilities 
so vital to foreign trade and the ex- 
port-import business and the shipping 
industry, has an important stake in the 
legislation of these two committees. 

The matter referred to follows: 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY 


S. 500: Authorizes $15.4 billion for Depart- 
ment of Defense for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, and naval vessels, including $6.4 bil- 
lion for research and development, tests, and 
evaluation. (Public Law 89-37.) 

H. J. Res, 447: Appropriates $700 million ad- 
ditional for fiscal 1965 to press Vietnam cam- 
paign. (Public Law 89-18.) 

H.R. 7717: Authorizes $5.18 billion for Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for fiscal year 1966, for construction of fa- 
cilities, administrative operations, and re- 
search and development including solid fuel 
rocket, and nuclear solid-powered system for 
spaceship. (Public Law 89~53.) 

H.R. 10775: Authorizes $1.78 billion for mil- 
itary construction at domestic and foreign 
installations. Requires notice to Congress of 
future planned base closings. (Public Law 
89-188). 

H.R. 10306: Prohibits destruction or mu- 
tilation of draft cards and provides Federal 
penalty for violations. (Public Law 89-152.) 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


H.R. 7750: Authorizes $3.36 billion for for- 
eign economic and military assistance for 
fiscal year 1966. Terminates aid to any na- 
tion failing to take preventive action against 
destruction of American property; bars sale 
of surplus foods to the United Arab Republic 
unless President determines it essential to 
U.S. national interest. (Public Law 89-171.) 

H.R. 2580: Abolishes national origins quota 
system in tion effective July 1, 1968, 
Provides for admission of immediate relatives 
of American citizens. Fixes annual limit of 
170,000 from all former quota countries, and 
120,000 from Western Hemisphere, giving 
preference to with skills and pro- 
fessional abilities. (Public Law 89-236.) 

H.R. 2998: Extends for 3 years, to June 30, 
1967, the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency and authorizes $30 million annually 
for its operations and research. (Public Law 
89-27.) 5 

S. 2054: Authorizes $115 million for Peace 
Corps for fiscal year 1966, including $500,000 
for research. (Public Law 89-134.) 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 


H.R. 8371: Reduces excise taxes by $4.6 
billion a year. Repeals levies on furs, jewelry, 
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other luxury items, and on radio, TV sets, 
cameras, household appliances, musical in- 
struments, records, sporting goods, bowling 
alleys, and on cabarets and general admis- 
sions, effective July 1, 1965. Cuts 10 percent 
tax on automobiles gradually to 1 percent and 
eliminates communications tax effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1969. (Public Law 89—44.) 

S, 3: Establishes Applalachia Regional 
Commission to initiate and coordinate pub- 
lic works and other programs, Federal, State, 
and local, to revive economy and improve 
skills and health of area residents; author- 
izes $1.1 billion for 1966. (Public Law 
89-4.) 

H.R. 3818: Repeals requirement of 25 per- 
cent gold reserves against Federal Reserve 
deposits. (Public Law 89-3.) 

S. 974: Extends for 3 years, to June 30, 
1969, the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act of 1962; reduces full Federal sup- 
port of projects to 90 percent after fiscal 
1966, except payment of allowances for 
trainees; maximum training period extended 
from 52 weeks to 104; brings training pro- 
gram of Area Redevelopment Act under 
MDTA; authorizes $454 million for 1 year. 
(Public Law 89-15.) 

S. 1648: Authorizes 4-year, $3.3 billion pro- 
gram of public works by loans and grants 
to local governments and other public or 
private groups in economically depressed 
areas, communities, or regions, to develop 
industries, facilities, and create jobs. (Pub- 
lic Law 89-136.) 

S. 1688: Authorizes 3-year, $90 million pro- 
gram of research and demonstration projects 
for development of high-speed intercity rail- 
road transportation. (Public Law 89-220.) 

S. 949: Authorizes 3-year, $60 million pro- 
gram of Federal matching funds cooperation 
with universities, States, local governments, 
and private enterprise, in establishment of 
State or regional technical services centers 
to disseminate findings of science and tech- 
nology to commerce and industry. (Public 
Law 89-182.) 

8. 2080: Eliminates silver from dimes and 
quarters, cuts proportion in half dollars from 
90 to 40 percent. (Public Law 89-81.) 

H.R. 8283: Authorizes $1.8 billion for fiscal 
1966 for antipoverty programs under the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964; provides 
for training for chronically unemployed and 
special task force on problems of aged poor. 
(Public Law 89-253.) 

H.R. 7847: Increases by $120 million to 
$461 million limit the SBA may lend to small 
business investment corporations and to 
State and local development firms. (Public 
Law 89-78.) 

S. J. Res. 81: Authorize increase from $2.9 
billion Federal aid for Interstate and Defense 
Highway System for fiscal year 1967; author- 
izes apportionment to States; directs Secre- 
tary of Commerce to report highway needs 
January 1, 1968 and every 2 years thereafter. 
(Public Law 89-139.) 


SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 


HR. 6675: Amends Social Security Act to 
provide: Hospitalization for person 65 and 
over, effective July 1, 1966; optional medical 
care insurance at $3 a month, matched by 
Government. Increases by 7 percent all so- 
cial security payments, Iiberallzes eligibility 
rules. Expands and increases payments un- 
der Federal-State assistance programs for de- 
pendent children, blind, and disabled. In- 
creases social security taxes, and income rate 
base, to finance new and increased benefits. 
(Public Law 89-97.) 

H.R. 2362: Authorizes $1.3 billion to im- 
prove elementary and secondary grade-school 
education; provides for 3-year program of 
aid to school districts on basis of percent- 
age of pupils from lower income families and 
5-year programs for communitywide sup- 
plemental educational centers, purchases of 
textbooks and other teaching aids; research, 
and help for State education departments, 
Extends for 2 years to July 1, 1968, aid for 
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impacted schools districts. 
10.) 

H.R. 7984: Authorizes $7 billion housing 
programs for 4 years including FHA, urban 
renewal, housing for elderly, college housing, 
60,000 new units of public housing per year, 
and $800 million annually in matching 
grants to communities for water and sew- 
er facilities; authorizes rent subsidy for some 
low-income families; limits interest charges 
to elderly and moderate-income home buy- 
ers; permits no-down-payment insured loans 
to veterans; expands rural programs. (Pub- 
lic Law 89-117.) 

H.R. 2: Authorizes Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to establish special controls over 
sales and distribution of depressant and 
stimulant drugs (amphetamines and barbit- 
urates); fixes strict penalties particularly 
for offenses involving persons under 21 years 
of age. (Puble Law 89-74.) 

H.R.8131: Extends Juvenile Delinquency 
Act for 2 years to June 30, 1967; authorizes 
$6.5 million for fiscal 1966, $10 million for 
1967. (Public Law 89-69.) 

S. 510: Extends for 5 fiscal years, 1966-70, 
the Community Health Services Act, author- 
izes grants to States and communities for 
mass immunization programs against polio, 
diphtheria, whooping cough, tetanus, and 
adds measles, Extends for 1 year general and 
special health services, including those for 
migratory workers, chronically ill and aged, 
and grants for research to improve such serv- 
ices. (Public Law 89-109.) 

H.R. 9567: Higher Education Act of 1965— 
Authorizes 5-year, $5.5 billion program to 
help States support community service pro- 
grams of colleges and universities in urban 
and suburban areas; for grants to their 
libraries for training, research, and acquisi- 
tion of materials; for teaching fellowships to 
raise quality of instruction at smaller col- 
leges; amends National Defense Education 
Act to permit use of 25 percent of Federal 
contribution for scholarship grants to “ex- 
ceptionally needy” students. (Awaiting 
President's signature.) 

H.R. 8027: Authorizes 3-year program of 
grants by Attorney General to help State, 
local police, and other agencies improve en- 
forcement methods and otherwise prevent 
crime; authorizes $10 million for 1966. 
(Public Law 89-197.) 

8.306: Authorizes $3.9 million 4-year pro- 
gram for control of air pollution by gasoline- 
and diesel-powered vehicles, and $92.5 mil- 
lion for action and research programs to im- 
Prove methods of disposal of solid waste. 
(Public Law 89-272.) 

HR. 2985: Authorizes $224.1 million 
through fiscal 1972 for grants to community 
mental health centers for professional and 
technical staffing; $205.5 million for train- 
ing of teachers of handicapped and retarded 
children, and $80 million for research, dem- 
onstration projects and construction of fa- 
cilities in this fleld through fiscal 1971. 
(Public Law 89-105.) 

H.R. 2984: Extends for 3 years, to June 30, 
1969, expiring Health Research Facilities Act, 
expands program, and authorizes aggregate 
of $289 million in matching grants for con- 
struction. (Public Law 89-115.) 

H.R. 7031: Establishes a national technical 
institute to provide higher education for 
the deaf. (Public Law 89-36.) 

H.R. 8469: Provides for cost-of-living in- 
creases in annuities to retired Government 
employees. (Public Law 89-205.) 

H. R. 3141; Authorizes $755 million for 3- 
year extension of matching grants program 
for construction of teaching facilities for 
physicians, dentists, professional health per- 
sonnel, optometrists, pharmacists, and podia- 
trists; for 3-year extension of student loan 
program; for new 4-year programs to aid 
such schools, and those of osteopathy to im- 
prove scope and quality of and for 
grants for scholarship aid to their students. 
(Public Law 89-290.) 


(Public Law 89- 
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H.R. 7743: Provides for Federal insurance 
of loans to high school graduates, and di- 
rect loans by the Government, not to exceed 
$1,500 per year, to finance tuition at busi- 
ness, trade, technical, and other vocational 
schools. (Public Law 89-287.) 

S. 596: Establishes regional medical pro- 
grams of cooperative research by hospitals, 
medical schools, and physicians’ clinics to 
combat heart disease, cancer, and stroke; 


authorizes $340 million for 3 years. (Pub- 
lic Law 89-239.) 
H.R. 8310: Expands Federal of aid 


to States for vocational rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons and to increase supply of 
trained counselors; authorizes $1.05 million 
for 3 years through fiscal 1968. (Awaiting 
President's signature.) 

GOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION 


S. 1564: To effectuate and enforce the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution, guaran- 
teeing the right to vote: Authorizes ap- 
pointment of Federal voting registrars in 
areas where discrimination prevails, bars lit- 
eracy and other tests, directs U.S. court 
suits to invalidate poll taxes; fixes penalties 
for threats, intimidation, and violence. 
(Public Law 89-110.) 

HR. 6927: Established a Department of 
Housing and Urban Development at the 
Cabinet level to assume functions of Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administration. 
(Public Law 89-174.) 

H.R. 3708: Creates an Administration on 
Aging, under direction of a Commissioner, 
within the Department of HEW, to be a co- 
ordinating center for information and serv- 
ice to State and local governments, admin- 
ister grants, promote research, gather statis- 
tics, and prepare and publish other data. 
(Public Law 89-73.) 

S.J. Res. 1: Proposes constitutional amend- 
ment fixing conditions and procedures for 
succession of Vice President to the Presi- 
dency in event of Chief Executive's dis- 
ability; provides for filling vacancy in the 
Vice-Presidency. (Adopted.) 

S. 1483: Establishes a National Founda- 
tion for the Arts and Humanities compris- 
ing separate national endowments for each 
and a Federal council. Authorizes $10 mil- 
lion annually for 3 years, through June 30, 
1968, with United States authorized to 
match private grants. (Public Law 89-209.) 

H.R. 10281: Provides 3.6 percent pay in- 
crease for Federal employees. (Awaiting 
President's signature.) 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


S. 21: Establishes a Federal Water Re- 
sources Council and River Basin Commission 
to coordinate planning for maximum use of 
resources and assist States in such planning. 
(Public Law 89-80.) 

S. 1229: Fixes uniform policies on provi- 
sion for recreation facilities and fish and 
wildlife benefits, on multipurpose water-re- 
source projects. (Public Law 89-72.) 

HR. 6755: Authorizes $944 million for flood 
control and navigation improvement projects 
in 13 river basins during the next 2 years. 
(Public Law 89-42.) 

S. 4: Increases authorization for aid to 
communities to combat water pollution; es- 
tablishes a Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istration in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; permits Federal Govern- 
ment to fix quality standards for interstate 
waters when local authorities fall to do so 
within 2 years. (Public Law 89-234.) 

S. 24: Extends for 5 years, to June 30, 1972, 
expanded research and development program 
for conversion of saline water; authorizes 
$185 million. (Public Law 89-118.) 

S. 1623: Authorizes continued study of et- 
fects of insecticides and other pesticides on 
fish and wildlife. (Public Law 89-232.) 

H.R. 89: Authorizes Federal purchase of 
land along Delaware River in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and New York for establish- 
ment of Delaware Water Gap National 
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Recreation Area as of Tock’s Island 
Reservoir Project. (Public Law 89-158.) 

S. 2300: Authorizes $1.69 billion for pro- 
gram of navigation improvement, flood and 
beach erosion control, and hydroelectric 
power projects in 38 States; proposes long- 
range plan to meet water needs of Northeast 
United States via system of reservoirs and 


aqueducts. (Awaiting President's signa- 
ture.) 
S. 2084: Authorizes program of roadside 


beautification by control of billboards and 
auto Junkyards. (Public Law 89-285.) 


VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 


H.R. 9075: Provides average 10.4-percent 
basic pay increases for officers and enlisted 
members of the uniformed services totaling 
$1 billion. (Public Law 89-132.) 

S. 2127: Provides $10,000 life policy for 
members of Armed Forces on active duty 
under private insurance blanket coverage 
plan. (Public Law 89-214.) 

H.R. 205: Increases allowances under the 
War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act. 
(Public Law 89-222.) 

H.R. 7597: Provides up to $1.65 million as 
initial capital to establish fund for reopened 
national life insurance policies (Public Law 
88-664), on loan from VA and to be repaid 
outof premiums. (Public Law 89-40.) 

H.R. 206 and H.R. 208: Increases subsist- 
ence allowances paid disabled veterans pur- 
suing vocational rehabilitation. Increases 
period of training. (Public Law 89-137: Pub- 
lic Law 89-138.) 

HR. 168: Increases veterans’ disability 
compensation to reflect rise in living costs. 
(Awaiting President's signature.) 


Tribute to a Loyal GOP Worker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK R. MILLER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
Friday, October 22, issue of the Des 
Moines Tribune appears an article by the 
distinguished columnist David Lawrence 
entitled “Tribute to a Loyal GOP 
Worker.” It is about the late Robert 
Humphreys, whose untimely and tragic 
death has sorrowed all of us. 

Bob was a good friend and able, always 
willing and most knowledgeable adviser 
of people like me who have served in the 
Republican ranks. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be placed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TRIBUTE TO A Loran GOP WORKER 
(By David Lawrence) 


WasHincton, D.C.—Congress was busy on 
Wednesday getting ready for adjournment, 
but part of the day the leaders of the Re- 
publican Party in both Houses were bowing 
their heads in prayer in a memorial service 
to Robert Humphreys. He died a few days 
ago of cancer, at the age of 60, after many 
years of service for the Republican National 
Committee and the joint Senate-House Re- 
publican Leadership Conference. 

The name of Bob Humphreys was not 
known throughout the country, but he 
made a deep impression here in the Capital 
as an honest and conscientious workers in 
the field of politics. 
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INVALUABLE SERVICE 

Though he wrote many a speech and pub- 
lic declaration that made headlines, he was 
one of those anonymous workers whose sery- 
ices have been invaluable to the Republican 
Party. 

When such a man dies, the story of his 
career gets no such attention as marks the 
passing of someone elected to high office. 
But this time Members of Congress from 
both parties, assembled at the New York 
Avenue Presbyterlan Church, where a re- 
markable eulogy was delivered by Senator 
EVERETT DIRKSEN. 

“What mortal being, standing on the 
threshold of Infinity, has not pondered what 
lies beyond the veil which separates the 
seen from the unseen.” 

A USEFUL CAREER 


“Who would persuasively contend that 
this work of the Great Designer could only 
end in oblivion, in destruction without a 
trace? Who will contend that this—the 
noblest work of the Great Designer—man, 
with dominion over all living things, man, 
with a brain and a will, with a mind and 
a soul, man with intelligence and divinity 
should come to an end when the spirit for- 
sakes its earthly temple? 

“Five hours before Bob Humphreys’ spirit 
left its earthly, pain-wracked temple, I shook 
his hand. His last word to me was his re- 
quest that I make this testament to him. 
There were no tears.” 

Those of us who heard the eulogy felt 
it was an appropriate tribute to Bob Hum- 
phreys. His career was a useful one. In 
politics, he was a man with a sense of 
honor who dealt fairly with the press and 
was equally frank and outspoken in the 
private councils of the Republican Party. 
He never mismanaged news. He will be 
missed in Washington. 


In a Democracy the Public Has a Right 
To Be Heard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, for some 
days I have given serious thought to a 
letter received by me from Roger L. 
Stevens, the White House Special Assist- 
ant on the Arts. In that letter, dated 
October 11, he refers to, and adopts as his 
own, a statement of a New Jersey Con- 
gressman in the October 7 issue of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record. That same 
statement is being widely circulated by 
Mr. Stevens in his other role as Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of the John 
F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 


Through these communications, direct 
Official threats are being made against 
the tax-exempt status and municipal fi- 
nancial support of several cultural orga- 
nizations in the District of Columbia. 
They include the American Light Opera 
Company, the National Symphony Or- 
chestra, the Opera Society of Washing- 
ton, the Washington Ballet, and the 
Washington Civic Opera Association. 
Their offense, according to the document 
being circulated in Kennedy Center 
mailings, is that they permitted me to 
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poll their supporters in my own name and 
in the pursuit of objective and legitimate 
information related to legislation. 

The results of this survey have not 
been welcome to the Kennedy Center 
trustees. The heavy response proved 
that 70 percent of the Washington area 
concert and theater audiences want the 
controversial question of the Center's 
site reexamined in open hearings. Late 
returns are still arriving daily and, de- 
spite the barrage of propaganda by the 
Center's trustees, the overwhelming vote 
remains in the same ratio—greater than 
that enjoyed by the President himself in 
his landslide victory last November. 

Because their ticket-purchasers—who 
will spell success or failure for the Ken- 
nedy Arts Center once it is established 
voted wrong“, Washington's leading 
musical organizations are now being en- 
dangered by the threat of, first, losing 
their tax-exempt status; second, being 
deprived of the pitifully small payment 
for services that some of them receive 
from the District of Columbia Govern- 
ment; and, third, the liklihood that they 
are disqualified from receiving assistance 
under the new Federal arts program es- 
tablished by the National Foundations 
on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 
1965, the National Endowment for the 
Arts of which is to be administered, it 
appears, by the same Roger L. Stevens. 

His recent public and private com- 
munications tend to give White House 
approval to the theory that these orga- 
nizations, which have outstanding and 
unblemished records of public service, 
should be deprived of their tax-exempt 
status and municipal support. The 
theory is based on section 501 (e (3) of 
the Internal Revenue law, which denies 
tax exemption to organizations which 
substantially attempt to influence legis- 
lation. It is strange that the Kennedy 
Arts Center itself has spent and is spend- 
ing many thousand of dollars in order to 
lobby for legislation in its own behalf. It 
is the Kennedy Center Trustees who are 
now lobbying against the leading musical 
ae of the District of Colum- 

ia. 

How curious it is that those who are 
now attacking the resident musical orga- 
nizations of Washington have consist- 
ently sought and frequently obtained 
their direct intérvention in legislative 
matters. Some of the very groups that 
are now being severely criticized for al- 
lowing a survey that did not involve them 
by name were regularly requested in the 
past by Kennedy Art Center officials to 
take organizational positions before 
Congress regarding legislation. Appar- 
ently the awesome power of the tax laws 
and the ending of municipal financial 
suport is to be used against those art 
organizations which do not conform 
when cultural legislation is the issue. 

The hard fact is that these organiza- 
tions now have a directive from their 
own supporters and ticket purchasers 
that the Kennedy Center site should be 
reexamined and the Kennedy Center it- 
self possibly be relocated. There is every 
reason, under logic and under law, for 
these cultural groups to intervene direct- 
ly in a matter that so closely affects them. 
They are made up of first-class citizens 
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and they have every right to be heard. 
I certainly would not press them or even 
request them to speak up. However, if 
they wish to be heard, I and many of my 
colleagues will vigorously defend all 
their rights. 

One of these organizations, the Wash- 
ington National Symphony, has such 
high standing with the people of the Na- 
tional Capital area and in other metro- 
politian centers, such as New York, that 
it has just been announced that it is a 
serious candidate for a grant of $2,500,- 
000 under the new orchestral program of 
the Ford Foundation. The National 
Symphony is so highly respected that it 
was one of the major symphony orches- 
tras chosen by the Ford Foundation's art 
experts for a depth study which led to the 
decision to set up a magnificent program 
which will provide $85 million in support 
for American symphony orchestras. 
The Ford Foundation is to be commended 
and congratulated for this decision. It 
has brought to reality the essential and 
dominant support that private enterprise 
should and must devote to the arts under 
the American system. The Ford Foun- 
dation apparently agrees with President 
Johnson, as I do, that Government in- 
volvement in the arts should be supple- 
mental to existing private efforts and 
should not supplant or try to suppress or 
control the art organizations, such as the 
Washington National Symphony, that 
have, through their own public service, 
made our lives so much more significant 
and meaningful. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
following items: 

FEDERATION OF CITIZENS ASSOCIA- 
TIONS OF THE DISTRICT or Co- 
LUMBIA, 

October 22, 1965. 
Hon. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN WIDNALL: I am enclos- 
ing for your information the text of a letter 
I am sending to Mr. Roger L. Stevens in re- 
ply to his letter memorandum of October 15, 
1965. This is for immediate release. 

I want you to know how much the citizens 
and performing arts supporters of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appreciate your efforts on 
their behalf in obtaining a performing arts 
center which will serve the needs of all the 
people and not just a select few who drive 
their own limousines. 

We also appreciate the fact that you have 
come to the defense of local performing arts 
groups in the face of a threat by the White 
House Assistant for the Arts to take away 
the tax-exempt status and all municipal 
financial support from organizations asking 
for a reexamination of the Center site. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. IMMER, President. 


FEDERATION OF CITIZENS ASSOCIA- 
TIONS OF THE DISTRICT or Co- 
LUMBIA, 

October 22, 1965. 

Hon. ROGER L. STEVENS, 

Chairman, John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts, 1701 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

Drak Mr. STEVENS: As one of the 144 
signers of the petition addressed to President 
Johnson and his administration I have re- 
ceived from you a memorandum dated Octo- 
ber 15, 1965, as well as a large volume of 
related material. One of the items which you 
enclosed included a lengthy but inaccurate 
chronology prepared by Mr. Ralph E. Becker, 
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couse] for the Center. It also included the 
following statement from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of October 21, 1965, page 26880, as 
follows: 

“It may well prove that these organizations 
have done themselves the greatest disservice 
of all. Section 501(c) (3) denies tax exempt 
status to organizations which substantially 
attempt to influence legislation. And loss of 
tax exemption seriously endangers the sources 
of charitable contributions. In addition, the 
National Symphony, the Washington School 
of Ballet, and the Washington Civic Opera 
received from the District of Columbia Rec- 
reation Board over $49,000 of public funds 
appropriated by Congress and a similar 
amount is provided in this year's budget. It 
is hardly appropriate for these funds to be 
used to support opposition to the Kennedy 
Center site when that site has been endorsed 
by the District of Columbia as well as the 
Recreation Board.” 

This allegation was made in criticism of 
a survey undertaken for legitimate legislative 
purposes by Representative WILLIAM B. Wi- 
NALL, Congressman from New Jersey. 

I am sure that you are familiar with the 

provisions of title 18, section 1913, United 
States Code, relating to lobbying with ap- 
propriated moneys by Federal officials, and 
employees. I would appreciate it if you 
would advise me, with the provisions of this 
section of the United States Code firmly in 
mind: 
1. Have you thought about the propriety 
and the legality of supporting such an in- 
timidating statement by the White House 
and circulating it by the executive offices 
and the trustees of the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts? Have you 
had any legal advice that the circulation of 
this statement is lawful and appropriate? 

2. Did the Board of Trustees of the John 
F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 
approve the statement from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of October 21, 1965, page 26880 
cited above and its distribution, which state- 
ment threatens to end the tax-exempt status 
and the municipal financial support of the 
National Symphony, the Washington School 
of Ballet, and the Washington Civic Opera, 
and, also end the tax-exempt status of those 
organizations plus the American Light Opera 
Company, and the Opera Society of Washing- 
ton? If they did approve it, please advise me 
when and were there any abstentions in 
such approval and by whom. 

3. The officiais of the Federal Government 
who are ex officio members of the Board 
of Trustees of the Center are as follows: 

Assistant Secretary of State fcr Cultural 
and Educational Affairs. 

Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 

Chairman, Commission on Fine Arts. 
= Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 

are. 

Chairman, District of Columbia Recrea- 
tion Board. 

President, District of Columbia Board of 
Commissioners. 

Librarian of Congress. 

Director, National Park Service. 

From the U.S, Senate: Senators JOSEPH 
S. CLARK, J. W. FULBRIGHT, LEVERETT SALTON- 
STALL, and ROBERT F, KENNEDY, 

From the House of Representatives: Repre- 
sentatives James C. WRIGHT, Jz. and CHAR- 
LOTTE T. REID, 

Did any of the above officials approve the 
statement in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
cited above? 

4. How much money and time by specific 
Personnel paid by funds from the Center 
and by the trustees of the Center have been 
devoted to lobbying activities in each of 
the years since you have been its chairman? 

5. How many times and on what occasions 
have you and Mr. Ralph C. Becker, counsel 
for the Center, contacted Members of Con- 
gress, or members of their staffs, in connec- 
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tion with any legislation or appropriation 
bills of Congress related to the arts? 

6. How many times and on what occasions 
have you and Mr. Ralph E. Becker contacted 
Members of Congress or their staffs on any 
other matters related to the arts but not 
necessarily related to the Kennedy Arts Cen- 
ter since commencing your duties with the 
Kennedy Center? 

It is believed that answers to the above 
questions will put recent activities of the 
trustees of the John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts in the proper light and 
may permit an objective analysis of these 
activities by the appropriate committees of 
Congress. 

In addition, Iam enclosing a reply to your 

memorandum of October 15, 1965. 

REPLY TO MEMORANDUM LETTER OF OCTOBER 
15, 1965 


The JFKCPA is not a performing arts cen- 
ter. It consists only of certain halls and 
auditoriums where events can be held. 
There are no other facilities for the per- 
forming arts of the District of Columbia or 
of the rest of the Nation, There are no facil- 
ities for the National Symphony, the Wash- 
ington Ballet, or any other performing arts 
group. There are no practice rooms, re- 
hearsal halls, working rooms, shops for stage 
scenery, storage for stage sets not on the 
stage, meeting rooms for performing arts 
groups, committee rooms, office space, audi- 
tion rooms, or any of the many of other 
facilities needed in a performing arts center. 

The concert hall is too small to be used 
by the National Symphony (2,700 seats com- 
pared to 3.500 in the Constitution Hall). I 
predict that they will never use it and I 
point out that there has been no commit- 
ment to do so. The fact that there is no 
storage space for extra stage sets forces one 
to the conclusion that the entire project has 
been designed primarily and exclusively for 
the presentation of New York road shows. 
No repertory theater can use it. 

The project as now designed does not sat- 
isfy the requirements of the enabling leg- 
islation. Where can it present and develop 
p: for children and youth and the 
elderly? There are no rooms for these pur- 
poses. How oan it provide facilities for 
other civic activities if there are no com- 
mittee or general meeting rooms? I ques- 
tion whether the Center as now designed is 
a proper or suitable memorial to the late 
President. He had a concern for the aver- 
age man. Is it a proper honor to him if his 
memorial can be reached only by those in 
limousines or those who can pay $1.75 for a 
parking fee in addition to 610 for a ticket? 
I am surprised that his family would stand 
by and see such mockery made of the ideals 
John F. Kennedy expressed while he was 
President. 

There has been a great deal of misrepre- 
sentation in connection with this project. 
The basic figures will not stand up. The 
work of reputable consulting firms has been 
distorted in order to provide an acceptable 
answer. One of the leading parking experts 
in the country developed figures on 
but used the criteria given them by the 
Center trustees—figures which are false and 
untenable. Only those traffic surveys favor- 
able or acceptable to the project have been 
revealed. How long it would take to empty 
‘the garage of 1,600 cars after a performance? 
Would it take 3 or 4 hours? The assign- 
ments to the traffic studies cited have been 
carefully defined and no recommendations 
affecting the site selection have been per- 
mitted. 

There has been a lot of misrepresentation 
regarding savings of four structures under 
one roof. My own alma mater, the Univer- 
sity of Ulinots, now has under construction 
a true cultural center, consisting of four 
auditoriums equal to the size proposed here, 
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each In a separate building rising out of a 
large elevated platform. It has in addition 
more parking, plenty of classrooms, work- 
shops, conference rooms and storage areas 
to serve the teaching needs of a great uni- 
versity. The total cost of this project is $15 
million including the foundation and the 
parking garage. One could construct every 
building of the finest marble and still be 
below the projected cost of the present Cen- 
ter design. A congressional committee 
should compare these projects before pro- 
ceeding on this project. 
SITE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Stone's concept of a large white build- 
ing in a parklike setting ls a truly magnif- 
icent one. The only trouble is that there 
is no parklike setting. Mr. Stevens omits 
many facts and thereby misleads Congress 
and the critics. He does not tell you that 
the approaches to E Street rise 30 feet above 
the level of the plaza on the east side of 
the structure; or that at one point an ap- 
proach road (on the southeast corner) is 
less than 12 feet from the plaza and 8 feet 
higher. To the north there is the Water- 
gate Town rising to an impressive height 
and bulk. Across the freeway to the east 
looms the Columbia Plaza. To the south 
there are only the approaches to the Roose- 
velt Bridge. To the west the 7-acre bulk 
of the Center overpowers and destroys the 
rustic effect of the 2-acre Roosevelt Island. 
The parklike setting is a mockery and the 
trustees of the Center realize this all to well. 

Reference is made to the Watergate com- 
plex to the north and the confidence that 
its height can be kept to that of the Ken- 
nedy Center. Even this permits a 13-story 
building that can be built within 175 feet 
of the north side of the Kennedy Center 
Building. This will be the most congested 
area in Washington when it is completed. 


TRAFFIC PATTERN 


The traffic pattern is an unbelievable 
nightmare. There is no direct access to the 
Center from the inner loop which had been 
designed to carry the greater part of the 
traffic in the area. Only New Hampshire 
Avenue is available to provide direct access 
to the Center. The park roadway is not wide 
enough to accommodate large streams of 
trafic. In times of flood or high water all 
exits will be closed and the Center cannot 
be used at all. The only access from the 
south to the garage must cross over the 
exit road from the east loading plaza which 
will create the worst kind of traffic hazard. 

The integrated system of pedestrian walks 
and approaches is a mockery. Ladies at- 
tending concerts in the District of Columbia 
at night do not walk four or five blocks on 
isolated integrated walkways. It isn't 
safe. This is an isolated part of the city. 
It is a “traffic island” surrounded by free- 
ways which can be approached only by auto- 
mobile or bus. 

RAPID TRANSIT 


On this point Mr. Stevens plays very 
loosely with the truth. Mr. Stevens has 
been given no reason to believe that a sub- 
way station will ever be built any closer 
to the Center than the present 
station at 23d and H Streets. This whole 
section presented by Mr. Stevens is highly 
misleading. It would cost over $6 million 
to provide a station for the Center. Why 
does Mr, Stevens not tell the Congress about 
this figure? Such a subway, incidentally, 
would have to be blasted out of almost solid 
rock. 

„ ACOUSTICS (AIR TRAFFIC) 

Although Mr. Stevens lists the eminent 
experts he has called in he very carefully 
does not provide any assurance that the 
noise level of jets flying directly overhead 
can be overcome. There is a very good res- 
son for this lack of assurance on Mr. Stevens’ 


part, 
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DOWNTOWN AREA 


Mr. Stevens has been advised of several 
suitable sites on Pennsylvania Avenue. He 
makes no reference to that land to the north 
of the Archives Building which the Penn- 
sylvania Avenue plan indicates as being suit- 
able for a cultural center. Again it is mis- 
leading to refer to 18 acres of parklike set- 
ting (unless one includes all the surround- 
ing highways). It is my understanding that 
Mr. Stevens is not speaking truthfully when 
he says that the officials of the Pennsylvania 
Avenue plan have no present plans to in- 
clude a cultural center, It is plainly marked 
on the official release of the plan and no 
disclaimer has been made by those officials. 

His reference to the Metropolitan Wash- 
ington Board of Trade may be understand- 
able when it is recalled that Mr. Ralph 
Becker, general counsel and principal paid 
employee of the Center, is a director of the 
board of trade and head of the Culture Cen- 
ter Committee of that organization. 


LATENESS OF HOUR 


The statement referring to the “over $3 
million for the construction work done to 
date” cannot be correct as no construction 
work has been done. If the building were 
moved to the Pennsylvania Avenue area with 
a saving of $15 million for a garage, $1 mil- 
lion for sound conditioning, 66 million for a 
subway station and the $5 million spent for 
additional site—then this would more than 
offset any loss caused by moving the Center 
downtown. 

REVIEW 


There has never been objective considera- 
tion of other sites, or at least not in the last 
2 years. I attended the hearing held by the 
National Capital Planning Commission which 
preceded the approval of the present site and 
the preliminary drawings and plan. I can 
tell you that every organization appearing 
before that subcommittee testified against 
the site and the plan. Yet 2 days later the 
plan was approved. No performing arts 
group in the District of Columbia has ap- 
proved the final design for this Center and I 
predict that none of them will. This is not 
a perf arts center and it is not a 
suitable memorial to our late President. 

JOHN R. IMMER, 
President, Federation of Citizens Asso- 
ciations of the District of Columbia. 


FEDERATION OF CITIZENS ASSOCIA- 
TIONS OF THE DiıstRICT or Co- 
LUMBIA, 

October 5, 1965. 
Hon. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WIDNALL: Enclosed is 
a copy of a letter I have just received from 
Senator Rosert F. KENNEDY. I had written 
to him enclosing a copy of a letter to the 
editors of the Washington Evening Star and 
the Washington Post. Both papers pub- 
lished those letters, copies of which are 
enclosed. 

I feel that this letter from Senator KEN- 
NEDY is highly significant, and it indicates 
that the complete responsibility for the site 
of the John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts rests with the President. The 
Trustees of the Center are so deeply com- 
mitted to the present site, despite its over- 

disadvantages, and who are com- 
pletely unwilling to consider the views of 
the people of the District of Columbia with- 
out whose patronage the Center will be a 
white elephant. As they did not select the 
original site and since the Kennedy Center 
Act does not authorize them to select a site 
they have no authority over the site issue. 
The responsibility belongs clearly to the 
President and to the Congress. 

In the interest then of the entire future 
of the performing arts in the Nation's Capi- 
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tal, I request you to transmit this letter to 
the President along with the latest result to 
the poll you are taking of the views of the 
citizens of the metropolitan area who must 
be relied upon to support this great arts cen- 
ter and presidential memorial. 

Assuring you of the complete support of 
the federation in this matter, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun R, IMMER, 
President. 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE, 
September 27, 1965. 

Mr. JOHN R. IMMER, 

President, Federation of Citizens Associa- 
tions of the District of Columbia, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

Dran Mr, IMMER; I just wanted you to 
know how much I appreciated your writing 
and expressing your reasons for opposing the 
present site for the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts. I certainly respect 
your opinion but feel that it is out of my 
hands and that it is not appropriate for me 
to be involved at this time. 

I have, however, brought your views to the 
attention of Mr. Roger Stevens. My thanks 
and best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT F. KENNEDY. 


Detection of Phenylketonuria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on August 12 the junior Senators 
from Vermont and Massachusetts intro- 
duced a bill to promote the detection of 
phenylketonuria—PKU—and other in- 
born errors of metabolism leading to 
mental retardation. Such legislation 
would authorize the Surgeon General of 
the United States to make grants to the 
States to pay the cost of blood-testing 
programs and other screening examina- 
tions. 

The simple blood test used to detect 
PKU in infants was developed with pub- 
lic funds by Dr, Robert Guthrie at the 
University of Buffalo and. as I have 
stated on the floor of the Senate on two 
previous occasions, is an important 
breakthrough in the field of medicine. I 
also stated on May 17 that Miles Labora- 
tories of Elkhart, Ind., having secured 
an exclusive license from Dr. Guthrie for 
the life of the patent, that is, for 17 
years, planned to charge $262 to pro- 
duce a kit to test 500 babies, although 
Dr. Guthrie's cost to produce a similar 
kit was only $6. Fortunately, a few ded- 
icated public servants in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
source of most of the funds used to devel- 
op the kit, became aware of this situa- 
tion and determined that ownership of 
the invention belonged to the United 
States, and the proper action was sub- 
sequently taken. 

This case illustrates the need for pat- 
ent legislation which will provide that 
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the results of Government-financed re- 
search must be made freely available to 
the public. In this particular instance, 
if each newborn child is to be tested 
for PKU, and the Government is to sub- 
sidize this effort, the market for the test 
kits is extremely large and the normal 
risks of production are eliminated, 
Therefore, the customary justification 
for the granting of exclusive rights for 
the production of a new invention has 
no merit in this case. It is obvious that 
the market for the PKU test kits is vir- 
tually built in, when we note that the 
projected figure for the average annual 
number of births in the United States 
over the next 5 years is 4,960,000. 

Now, a little quick arithmetic will show 
us the cost to the Government of the pro- 
gram my colleagues are advocating under 
present conditions as compared with the 
cost the taxpayers would have had to 
bear had Miles been allowed to retain 
exclusive rights to produce the Guthrie 
test kit. If Miles had secured a monopoly 
on the Guthrie test kit and was able to 
charge 52 cents for each child as it had 
been planned to do, the annual cost to 
the Government for the kits alone under 
the program proposed by Senators 
Provuty and Kennepy would cost $2,579,- 
200 per year. Now that the title to the 
invention is vested in the United States, 
however, competition has made it pos- 
sible for hospitals to purchase the kits 
commercially for less than 2 cents per 
infant, and, for those hospitals with ade- 
quate facilities to produce the kit them- 
selves, to do so for as little as 1.2 cents 
per test per infant—a difference of over 
50 cents per test per child. The cost, 
then, to produce kits to test all newborn 
infants in a year will be $59,520, or $2,- 
519,600 less than would have been the 
case under the original price of Miles. 

The kind of abuse that was almost per- 
petrated in this case, which would have 
cost the taxpayers over $2 million an- 
nually, can be avoided only if the Gov- 
ernment takes title to inventions fi- 
nanced by the public. 

Obviously, Senators Proury and KEN- 
NEDY are vitally interested, as are all cit- 
izens of this country, in health research 
and in seeing to it that the results of this 
research be made available to the public 
at a minimal cost. Of course, they are 
anxious to see to it that PKU be detected 
in all infants so afflicted, in order that 
these children can grow up to be healthy 
and productive members of our society. 
The junior Senators of Vermont and 
Massachusetts have, by displaying their 
intense concern in the PKU testing 
program, confirmed that the benefits of 
publicly financed research must be made 
available to all our citizens. In my judg- 
ment, it is an outrage to force the public 
to pay for research and then force them 
to pay again exorbitant prices for the 
results of this research. Private industry 
must not be allowed to reap the benefits 
of publicly financed research while our 
citizens who paid for this effort are de- 
nied the benefits which are rightfully 
theirs without paying monopoly prices 
as tribute. Advances in science and tech- 
nology paid for by the taxpayers have no 
purpose other than to benefit every 
American. J 
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The 190th Anniversary of Marine Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, as we receive the daily reports 
from Vietnam, we are all proud and 
grateful for the courageous performance 
of all of our fighting men, of all the vari- 
ous units and services, on duty there. 

However, with the approach of the 
190th anniversary of the founding of the 
U.S. Marine Corps, I feel sure every 
Member of Congress would want to join 
me in a special birthday greeting to the 
magnificent men of the Marine Corps. 

The thousands of marines in Vietnam 
will celebrate this November 10, as they 
have so many of their birthdays since 
1775, adding greater credit to their corps, 
and greater glory to our flag. In ad- 
miration, and appreciation, we salute 
them. 

Commanding the marines in Vietnam 
is Maj. Gen. Lewis W. Walt. In a recent 
broadcast, Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, said of 
Walt, that he is not only a fine, fine offi- 
cer, but a fine man as well. Such is cer- 
tainly his reputation. 

Those who have served with General 
Walt praise him not only as a superbly 
competent professional marine officer, 
but as a sincerely compassionate human 
being. This is a mighty commendable 
combination for a leader, in the strange 
war we are up against in Vietnam. 

I would like to read to you from a most 
interesting letter written recently by 
General Walt, which will give you a 
better insight into this remarkable offi- 
cer, and perhaps a better understanding 
of the conflict in which he is giving such 
dedicated leadership: 

This is the biggest challenge I have ever 
been faced with. It is extremely interest- 
ing and takes many long hours, both day 
and night, to keep on top of it. However, 
there isn’t anywhere I would rather be, so 
long as this job has to be done. 

One of the biggest problems we have here, 
as you have read many times, is to dis- 
tinguish enemy from friendly. There 1s 
no question in my mind that we have con- 
stant surveillance by enemy agents. How- 
ever, overall the picture is not as discourag- 
ing as you might think. I honestly feel 
that we are making headway. Each day 
we free more people, and each day we have 
more South Vietnamese thankful for the 
protection we are giving them against the 
Vietcong terrorists, and we have more of 
them giving us information of intelligence 
value. 

After we have freed these villagers, and 
the people have had an opportunity to get 
their self-respect and confidence back, they 
have taken steps to set up their own village 
governments, open their churches and 
schools, and once again start living like 
civilized people. It takes a lot of time and 
effort and some money in order to do this. 
If they were denied our protection by hav- 
ing us pull out, then all of these people who 
have stepped forward as leaders will have 
n Vietcong price on their heads. 

I believe that we can win this war, to- 
gether with the Armed Forces of the South 
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Vietnamese Government, 
take a long time. It is going to be difficult 
and costly. It is going to tax the patience 
of the people of the free world, especially of 
the United States; however, I believe that 
the United States would make a great mis- 
take if they didn't carry this through to 
the end, regardless of the cost. 

I am heartened by the number of top- 
rate reporters and writers who are starting 
to visit this country and take time to spend 
a few hours with some of my troops. I 
think that some of these reporters are very 
much surprised that our marines, Navy doc- 
tors, Navy corpsmen, and Navy chaplains, 
who are working so closely with us, have 
a definite idea as to why we are here and 
what our job is. 

It wasn't my intention when I started this 
letter to make it a lecture on the evils of 
communism and the why’s and the where- 
fore’s of our position in South Vietnam. 
However, this is what we are living here 
day and night and it is difficult for us to 
think about anything else but the job we 
have to do. The morale of my troops is 
outstanding; the food we are getting is the 
best IL have seen in any area of combat. I 


am optimistic about the outcome of this 
war, if we are willing to pay the price and 
to have the patience necessary to do the 
job. 


It is going to 


Abraham Lincoln—Poem by Van Ness 
Nolan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a beautiful 
poem on Abraham Lincoln, written by 
Van Ness Nolan. 


There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A MAN IN WASHINGTON 
(By Van Ness Nolan) 
There's a man who sits in Washington, 
In a great white, stone arm chair, 
His forehead has deep wrinkles— 
And he's quiet and thoughtful there. 


I wonder if we disturb him 
As we clamber up the stair, 
Or perhaps he is pleased 
That we evidence that we care. - 


To visit with him awhile, 
When there are so many things to do 
In the Capitol of this great Nation 
That belongs to me and you. 


Im sure he is grateful 
For the tribute which we show, 
Should he speak, it's sure he'd say, 
There are many miles more to go. 


I believe he’d point eastward 
To the great, great Capitol dome, 
And recite man's eternal struggle— 
For freedom and a home. 


I think he'd say, there's no compromise, 
For truth and justice here, 

You must keep in mind, forever— - 
There is no man without a peer. 


Of the days of 65 
With the Nation torn apart, 
He no doubt would tell you 
That we'd only made a start. 
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Of himself, he’d say but little, 
But he'd readily point around 
To other stanch Americans— 
Who steadfastly held their ground. 


The past you must forget, 
But for the lessons it has taught. 
I believe he'd sternly admonish— 
That freedom is dearly bought. 


Your fathers and your countrymen, 
Sewed the red, the white, the blue, 

And whether their blood was spilled in vain— 
Is squarely up to you. 


When you've seen their work about you 
In this symbol of liberty and peace, 
He'd pray that you'd remember— 
Your vigilance must never cease. 
For yours is a gift from 
The true, the brave, the tried, 
Never let their spirits say— 
We're sorry, for you we died. 


Pope’s Peace Plea Fell on Deaf Ears 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a public letter which 
appeared in the Richmond Times Dis- 
patch on Sunday, October 10, 1965: 


Pore's PEACE PLEA FELL on Dear Ears 


RICHMOND, Va. 

The visit of Pope Paul VI to the United 
States in general and to the United Nations 
in particular was a momentous event in the 
history of mankind. It had worldwide sig- 
nificance because he came on a mission of 
peace, and for this great attempt at strength- 
ening the cause of peace throughout the 
world, he deserves the commendation and 
gratitude of mankind. His great statesman- 
like utterance will long be remembered and 
listed among the greatest statements of the 
20th century and thankful we ought to be 
to have been living to hear it. 


But it is greatly to be feared that such 
nobly inclined sentiments were falling on 
unheeding ears of a hardhearted genera- 
tion, which seems determined to destroy it- 
self wallowing in the mud and mire of race 
prejudice. Race prejudice is a far greater 
threat to the survival of mankind than war. 
Whereas war may destroy ite thousands or 
even millions, race prejudice is destroying 
its billions. Whereas war destroys the body, 
race prejudice sears the soul. 


When this writer spoke before the Baptist 
World Alliance in Atlanta in 1939, his closing 
words were: “Men must be brotherized or 
they will be brutalized.” World brotherhood 
must precede world peace and the fact that 
the Pope failed to speak frankly on this point 
makes no difference. Race prejudice is de- 
stroying the world just as surely as if atom 
bombs were exploding. With race prejudice 
the world’s dominant religion, there can be 
no peace and in proof thereof let us note not 
only the vicious, the venomous, the violent 
hatred against N. in the South of the 
United States but a more vicious, a more 
venomous and a more violent hatred against 
those nobly inclined whites who attempt to 
befriend the hapless Negroes. 

Consider the South’s hatred for Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt who made America's first 
attempt to integrate the Negro into the life 
of the Nation. Consider the South's hatred 
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for our great late John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
because he dared to declare himself in favor 
of civil rights for Negroes. Consider the 
South's hatred for our great President Jobn- 
son, a son of the South, because he favors 
the full citizenship of the Nation’s Negro 
citizens. 

Considering these things, the question 
arises: Do we need peace or better still are 
we fit for peace in a world where white noses 
are turned up at nonwhite faces the world 
over? An even more powerful question arises 
and that is: What would we do with peace 
if we had it? This question is partially 
answered by noting what we are doing with 
our semipeace or our patched-up peace. 
We would go right on with our program of 
race hating and race baiting and killing 
civil rights workers and giving the murderers 
farcical court trials and then exonerating 
them to further slay helpless Negroes and 
those who would befriend them. We would 
go on organizing our Ku Klux Klan and our 
Nazi Parties and our White Citizens’ Councils 
and our John Birch Societies with their 
overt or covert hatred for Negroes. 

Do we really need peace? Are we really 
fit for peace? I wish the Pope had enlight- 
ened us on this matter. 

Gorpon B. HANCOCK. 


“Capital Assignment” Interview of 
Senator Mansfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. MANSFIELD.: Mr. President, on 
October 18, two able newsmen, Joe 
Campbell and James Hall of the Wash- 
ington Bureau of Mutual News inter- 
viewed me on the program “Capital As- 
signment.” Their penetrating and per- 
ceptive questions covered a wide range of 
international and national affairs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
transcript of the interview be inserted at 
this point in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

“CAPITAL ASSIGNMENT,” OCTOBER 18, 1965 


Guest: Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, Democrat, 
of Montana. 

Reporters: Joe Campbell and James Hall 
(both ed to the Washington bureau 
of Mutual News). 

Mr. HALL. Senator MANSFIELD, as a leader 
in Congress, you're kept pretty well informed 
on the progress as to our situation in Viet- 
nam, for example, and other things affect- 
ing the country. What is your assessment of 
the present progress in Vietnam, and what 
do you feel are the future prospects? 

Senator MANsrrIeLp. Well, militarily, we are 
making fairly good progress and so are the 
Vietnamese, themselves. But, I would point 
out that the road in Vietnam is going to be 
a long one, and we have a long way to go 
before we reach a conclusion as to what will 
happen out there. We should not be taken 
in too much by the victories which we've 
been able to achieve during the monsoon 
season. We have to recognize the fact this 
can be a long, drawn-out affair, and we have 
to keep in mind that sometime it will have 
to end at the conference table, and the 
President still has the avenues open which 
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Hanoi and the Vietcong can tread if they 
wish to. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Senator MANSFIELD, several 
important officials in the Government have 
pointed out that there are other ways to 
bring a conclusion to this Vietnam war be- 
side negotiations, and Greece is cited as an 
example, and there, they were pretty well 
beaten down. What do you think about this 
other method? 

Senator MANsPIELD. I've noticed those 
stories, and I’ve noticed the fact that Premier 
Ky, or at least a spokesman for him in Saigon, 
has found fault with the efforts of the ad- 
ministration to achieve a negotiated settle- 
ment. I believe that these high official 
sources, which you refer to, should make 
themselves known. I'd like to know who 
they are. I certainly would not expect any- 
one to go against what the President has 
said would be his policy and which Rusk, 
as Secretary of State, has emphasized time 
and time again. So far as I know—I’m quite 
sure that I speak correctly—the President 
has not deviated from his position. He is 
willing to negotiate on the basis of the fac- 
tors which he has laid down, and if this 
struggle Is going to end, it will have to end 
at the table, somewhere, somehow. sometime. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Well, these officials were 
careful to point out that negotiation was still 
the main road that we're going to travel, 
but this other road was being pursued as 
well. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes, but they played 
down negotiations—you say that in the last 
paragraph—and they placed the emphasis on 
this new idea of theirs which, I suppose, they 
figure could be developed from a position of 
strength. What if the position reverses it- 
self? Are we still not going to negotiate? 
Again, I'd like to know who these people are, 
and I'd like to know for whom they speak? 

Mr. Ha.. Well, there have been some 
spokesmen, Senator, in these anti-Vietnam 
demonstrations in many of our American 
cities. They seem to have gained momentum 
and frighteningly so. What are your feelings 
toward this kind of thing? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I believe, of 
course, that citizens of this country have the 
right to protest, but I believe that these 
demonstrators are doing a disservice to the 
United States and a grave disservice at this 
time. What they are doing, in effect, is 
undermining President Johnson's reiter- 
ated desires for a negotiated settlement, and 
they are furnishing fodder which I think 
is being gobbled up by Hanoi and Peiping 
and the Vietcong. | 

Mr. Hay. Now, on this subject—one of 
their means of demonstrating their feelings 
is tearing up their draft cards. How about 
that? 

Senator MANSFIELD. There is a law which 
the Congress passed just a few weeks ago 
which takes care of that situation, and those 
who do so are liable to a fine and imprison- 
ment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Where would you draw a 
line on free dissent? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I believe that 
this matter should be discussed pro and con 
in a responsible fashion. I believe both 
sides should be heard, not just one side or 
the other. I do not believe, for example, of 
people advocating that draft cards be de- 
stroyed. I do not believe that the issuing 
of brochures which tell young men how they 
can avold draft service by undertaking cer- 
tain special techniques which are spelled out 
for them. I believe that in this country 
every young man has a responsibility to his 
country, and I think that every young person 
who should live up to that responsibility, if 
this Republic is to go on in the future as 
in the past. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Do you agree with Senator 
Dopp and the others on the Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee—a report that there are 
Communists within the teach-in movement? 
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Senator MaNsrIELD. Oh, I have no doubt 
that there are Communists in there. I would 
say—I certainly would not say that the ma- 
jority of them, by any means, were Com- 
munist sympathizers but, in any. movement 
of this kind, you can expect the Communists 
to move into and to do what they can to di- 
rect it, to guide it, and to assume some de- 
gree of control of it. 

Mr. HALL. Senator MANSFIELD, there has 
been some criticism of the 89th Congress, 
particularly from the other side of the aisle, 
some saying that they're long on quantity 
but short on quality. What's your reaction 
to this comment? 

Senator MansrwæLp. Well, no Congress is 
perfect. We've done the best we could. 
We've tried to look after the welfare of the 
people. No doubt we've made mistakes. We 
hope those mistakes can be corrected next 
year, and it is for that reason that I've advo- 
cated to the committee chairmen that they 
create oversight committees for the purposes 
of rounding out the edges, plugging the holes, 
filling the gaps in this legislation which we 
have passed this year. On the whole, I would 
say, though, that the record has been quite 
respectable. 

Mr. HALL. On the subject of the President's 
illness, do you feel that his illness and subse- 
quent surgery had any effect on the workings 
of Congress? 

Senator MANsrFieLp. Nothing. No, not at 
all. I don’t think that there was any effect. 
He had made his position known on all the 
pieces of legislation worth noting before he 
went to the hospital, He had performed his 
job with discretion and responsiibilty, and 
what we're doing now is our responsibility. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I wanted to get back to the 
legislative record of Congress for just a mo- 
ment. There are some that this 
issue of 14(b), the repealing of it, came at 
just the right time, or that the operation on 
the President came at just the right time. 
These are some of the charges being made 
from the people on the other side of the 
aisle. What's your comment to that? 

Senator MansrieLp. Well, you have to ex- 
pect implications, innuendos, and rumors to 
become rife. As far as 14(b) was concerned, 
it wasn't reported out of committee and put 
on the calendar until September 9. We gave 
it a reasonable amount of time to stay there 
80 that people could be informed in advance 
that it was coming up. As a matter of fact, 
we just couldn't get to a vote on 14(b) be- 
cause we just couldn't get enough votes to 
impose cloture, and that’s the key to the 
whole situation. The President did his part. 
He kept the campaign promise of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the last election; he recom- 
mended that 14(b) be repealed. The House 
followed his lead, but the Senate refused to 
face up to its responsibility on the merits of 
the issue itself, and if there is any one to 
blame, it is me; and if there is any body to 
blame, it is the Senate. 

Mr. Hatt. When do you think you're going 
home, Senator? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I would hope we could 
go home at the end of this week, but we have 
some difficulties which may postpone it for 
a little while into next week. 

Mr. HALL. Did President Johnson have any- 
thing to do with Congress staying so long as 
it has? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Oh, no. As a matter 
of fact, as long as 3 months, he told me, and 
has told me several times since, that, when- 
ever we were through, he wanted us to go 
home because he realized that it would be 
good for us to meet with the folks and to talk 
things over with them. 

Mr. Hall., Senator MANSFIELD, let's talk 
about the John Birch Society for a moment. 
Does the Democratic Party have any John 
Birchers that you know of? 

Senator MANsFIELD. Not that I know of. 
It seems to me that they sort of veer toward 

the Republican Party. Why, I do not know, 
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I'm a little bit shocked, for example, to find 
out that a John Bircher is considering run- 
ning against a man like Karu MUNDT, of 
South Dakota. It's hard to understand— 
hard to figure out. 

Mr. HALL. Do you feel that the John Birch 
Society's ideals or alms more coincide with 
the Republican Party than with the Demo- 
cratic Party? 

Senator MansFretp. No, I do not. I think 
that the founder of the John Birch Society. 
Mr. Welch, is doing the country a disservice 
and is harming the Republican Party, which 
I do not like to see. After all, when he refers 
to such men as former President. Eisenhower 
as a Communist sympathizer; when he tries 
to pin the same label on Allen Dulles and 
Foster Dulles; when he makes snide remarks 
about General of the Armies George Marshall 
and other prominent and outstanding Amer- 
loans, I certainly cannot sympathize with 
him nor what he advocates. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Sir, every time the issue of 
John Birchers is brought up in a political 
discussion, vis-a-vis the Republican Party, 
some Republican will say, “Well, the Demo- 
crats have the ADA.” What about the ADA? 

Senator MansrieLD. Well, Im no sympa- 
thizer of the ADA. I have nothing to do 
with them. I try to carry on my own affairs, 
and they have a right to make their views 
known, but I’m not one of their admirers, 

Mr. HarL. On the Cuban situation, Senator 
MANSFIELD, there's been some comment that 
Castro's offer to allow all those who wish to 
leave the island of Cuba—there have been 
comments on it saying that this is another 
Castro trick. How do you feel about this? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I think that it is 
a sign of weakness on Castro's part, and I 
was delighted that President Johnson took 
him up immediately when he signed the 
immigration bill. Of course, it’s going to 
mean an added burden on the State of 
Florida, but Im quite sure that the Federal 
Government will step in and, with the funds 
necessary, take care of the refugees from 
Castro’s Cuba, and it would be my belief 
that other States would be prepared to take 
Part of the influx. 

Mr. HALL. Do you think that the other 
States are ready to take some of these Cuban 

es; that is, to ease the overcrowding 
on the State of Florida? 

Senator Mansricip. That I couldn't answer 
though they have been going out into other 
States. For example, we've had about 20 
or 30 Cubans in Great Falls. They've been 
taken in by the College of Great Falls. 
They are dispersing from there ‘nto other 
parts of the country as jobs become available, 
and I think that what Montana has done, 
other States in the same condition have as- 
sumed responsibilities. 

Mr. Hatt. You mentioned the Senate tak- 
ing some action to ease the burden there 
with funds. Is there anything afoot at the 
moment to do this? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes. The President 
has requested $12.5 million to take care of 
the influx of Cubans from Cuba on the basis 
of the Castro offer. 

Mr. CaAMPsELL. Bir, I'd like to switch the 
subject to Europe for a moment. There's 
been a lot of talk in the NATO nations about 
a multilateral nuclear force. Germany has 
been one of the loudest voices in favor of 
this. I wonder how you feel about it, sir? 

Senator Mansrtetp. Well, I have never felt 
very happy about the multilateral force— 
the so-called MLF. I am glad to note that 
it seems to have become extinct. I hope 
that's true because to me, while it might 
bring about a certain degree of coordination 
among the NATO powers, I think that in the 
long run, it would be a divisive influence. 

Mr, CAMPBELL. In what way? Do you 
Mean that Russia would get hot under the 
collar about just such a force? 

Senator Mansrre.p. Yes, indeed, and I 
think that a buildup of Germany, either 
West Germany or a united Germany, with 
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nuclear capability, even though they didn’t . 


have the finger on the button, so to speak, 
would make the situation, which seems to 
be working itself out to some degree in 
Western Europe, much more tense. 

Mr. HaLL. President de Gaulle, of France, 
has been sort of the vocal expression of dis- 
content with the NATO and with various 
other forces, particularly the European mar- 
ket and the Common Market. He has just 
indicated that he will once again stand for 
the presidency in the next election. Do you 
think this means that we're going to have 
that many more years of dealing with this 
man? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I certainly do 
not fear dealing with de Gaulle. I think 
that he is one of the world's great men. 
What he's doing, he's doing in behalf of 
France, and while I disagree with him on 
many occasions, I certainly do not down- 
grade him. I think that he's been good for 
France. I think that in any showdown be- 
tween—in which our country was involved— 
that the French would be with us, shoulder 
to shoulder. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Well, there are rumblings 
that he would like to see all NATO bases out 
of France altogether. What would be your 
reaction to that kind of move? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, we could do 
that. We don’t have to stay anchored to 
France all the time. There are the other 
areas over there in Western Europe which 
could be used, and incidentally, as long as 
you've raised the question, frankly, I have 
not seen any reason why we should maintain 
in excess of 450,000 men in Western Europe 
when the Western European nations are pre- 
pared, or should be prepared, to undertake 
their own responsibilities. They have the 
manpower. They have the means to sustain 
them. They have most of the weapons out- 
side the nuclear field, and it's about time 
that they undertook those responsibilities, 
and I would think think that one division of 
U.S. troops over there would be just as sig- 
nificant as the five-plus in being at the 
present time. 


Senator MANsFiEe.p. Including Germany. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Every time this issue is 
brought up, possible moving of American 
troops in any great numbers from West Ger- 
many, there are all kinds of economic impli- 
cations over there, as well as political. And 
you would still favor that? 

Senator MANsrreup.I certainly do. I 
think that we ought to stand up for what we 
think is right and not be guided by Mr. de 
Gaulle, Mr. Erhardt, or any other person. 

Mr. HALL. Senator MANSFIELD, on this sub- 
ject of Vietnam once again. With all the 
friends that we're supposed to have around 
the world, why aren't we getting more sup- 
port? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, that’s the ques- 
tion I would like answered. At the present 
time, we have very little support. I would 
Say that, excluding the Koreans, there are 
less than 2,000 outside forces; I would in- 
clude the 1,000 Australians, the 25 or 59 New 
Zealanders. There are, I think, 2,000 South 
Koreans there; supposedly a division of some 
15,000 is coming or is on the way down. Of 
course, we've been told that that there are 
30 nations participating in one form or än- 
other, but if you add that up on a dollar and 
cents basis, I think that it would come to 
less than $10 million in aid, which, of course, 
isn’t enough to carry on the war for a week. 

Mr. Hart. We've certainly put enough 
money in foreign aid into those countries. 
Do you feel that we should reevaluate our 
foreign-aid program? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Oh, yes, indeed. I 
think that we ought to reduce it consider- 
ably; try to make it more effective; do away 
with duplications and become more inter- 
ested in a multilateral program than the 
continuation of the unilateral program. 
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CAMPBELL. This word “multilateral” 
me back to Europe. I just finished a 
tour over there, and one of the places I vis- 
ited was Turkey, and another was Greece, 
We are in the middle. They both are a little 
angry with us because of the Cyprus situa- 
tion, especially the Turks. They feel we let 
them down. Any comment from you on 
that? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, there are so 
many places in the world in which we find 
ourselves in the middle that we ought to be 
getting used to it by now. What I think we 
ought to do is bring about a reevaluation of 
our foreign policy so that we wouldn't be 
caught in the middle all the time. We real- 
ize, of course, that we have to carry the pri- 
mary burden for the free world. It’s a choice 
that we didn't seek; it's responsibility that 
we did not want, but it's something that we 
can’t avoid. So we'll have to do the best we 
can, and our friends will become mad at us 
on occasion as in the case of Cyprus, but 
that’s the part of the responsibility that 
goes with leadership. 


Mr. 
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Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to speak of a mat- 
ter of great importance to the Ameri- 
can people and to my constituents: This 
is about the value of the Public Health 
Service hospital system to our com- 
merce, our health, and to our prosperity. 
I believe evidence to support my con- 
tention, in this regard, may best be 
served by discussing the hospital which 
serves the merchant mariner in the 
busiest port in the United States, New 
York. The Public Health Service Hos- 
pital at Stapleton, Staten Island, N. L., 
still known to most as the Marine Hos- 
pital, has had a long and distinguished 
medical history. 

From the time President John Adams 
authorized Federal hospitals to care for 
sick and injured seamen until 1879 care 
of the ever-growing population of New 
York merchant seamen was by contract 
in private hospitals. This was paid for 
from funds obtained by a direct tax 
levied on the seamen’s wage. Since then 
it has been by a tonnage tax or more re- 
cently by direct appropriation. 

By 1879 it became evident that medi- 
cal care was becoming more complex and 
that the present method of providing 
care was neither economical nor satis- 
factory. Twenty-three other port cities 
had obtain federally authorized marine 
hospitals over the years, beginning in 
1797 in Boston, and it was increasingly 
apparent that the seamen of the Port 
of New York needed one as well. Citi- 
zens and members of the merchant ma- 
rine, in 1831, organized and supported 
a Seamen's Rest at Stapleton. Near 
the rest they built a small hospital which 
today is still in use by the Public Health 
Service as a dwelling. 

In 1854, the population of New York 
was 800,000 and a new and larger Sea- 
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men’s Rest Hospital of 100 beds was 
built. It functioned as a major resource 
for the medical care of merchant seamen 
throughout the War Between the States 
and was the major center for the care 
of seamen until the temporary Federal 
Marine Hospital was established at Bed- 
loe’s Island in 1879. 

In 1883, the Federal Government and 
the city of New York agreed to a con- 
tinuing lease-purchasing contract on the 
Stapleton property. This purchase was 
concluded in 1903 at a cost of $250,000. 
Nine years later the hospital was mod- 
ernized and enlarged to 143 beds. This 
building, constructed in 1854 and en- 
larged in 1912, still serves as the out- 
patient department of the present Pub- 
lic Health Service hospital. 

In 1935, a new hospital was built at 
Stapleton next to the older building, an 
increase in size to 563 beds and, in 1942, 
an addition was made to increase the 
size to approximately 800 beds. Eight 
hundred employees served the hospital at 
that time with a million-dollar budget. 
Under the pressure of war in 1943, by 
using double-deck beds for many of the 
patients, 1,200 persons were treated in 
the hospital at a time. This overuse 
of the facility continued until the end 
of World War II. Since that time, prog- 
ress in the provision of medical care has 
demanded additional space for services 
such as medical records, ambulatory care, 
X-ray and laboratory facilities, thereby 
decreasing the space available for beds 
to about 700. 

The hospital today, in spite of the age 
of many of its buildings, functions as a 
modern medical center, carrying on its 
tradition of excellence in patient care, 
research, and training of medical and 
paramedical personnel. Because of its 
excellence, it is heavily used by Public 
Health Service beneficiaries who now, as 
a result of congressional action, include 
the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, 
the Coast Guard and the Department of 
Defense military personnel and their de- 
pendents, the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
and the Public Health Service commis- 
sioned personne] and their dependents, 
the Peace Corps and the State Depart- 
ment overseas personnel, and many other 
categories. 

Important research has been carried 
out at this hospital. In 1887, Dr. Kin- 
youn established here the first American 
Laboratory of Hygiene, the forerunner 
of the National Institutes of Health. In 
1941, the now widely used method of 
caudal anesthesia for relieving mothers 
of pain during childbirth was discovered 
and proven safe at Stapleton. In 1943, 
Dr. Mahoney and his coworkers proved 
that penicillin would cure syphilis and 
developed the program of treatment 
which is still accepted the world over as 
the safest and surest means of curing 
this dread disease. Now the staff at 
Staten Island is embarked on a major 
study of medical means to control hy- 
pertension and diseases of the kidney. 
Research is going on in studies of cancer 
of the mouth, heart disease, diseases of 
the eyes, the breast, and the lungs. 

The hospital is one of the primary 
teaching centers for Public Health Serv- 
ice medical personnel, giving training 
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each year to about 93 medical and dental 
residents and interns. From this group, 
through the years have come many of 
the Public Health Service's key person- 
nel. The hospital also provides training 
to other valuable health personnel such 
as hospital administrators, pharmacists, 
dietitians, nurse anesthetists, medical 
record librarians, and laboratory ani 
X-ray technicians. 

Its annual budget is about $8 million 
and it employs over 1,000 personnel. It 
has one of the two artificial kidney team 
centers in New York City. It aids in 
the training of students and residents 
in five medical schools, and in turn its 
residents and interns receive training in 
these schools and a dozen teaching hos- 
pitals, It acts with the hospitals of the 
Department of Defense and the Veterans’ 
Administration to implement the Presi- 
dent’s call for extensive cross-servicing 
by Federal hospitals by accepting and 
caring for patients from these organiza- 
tions. It is an important member of the 
New York metropolitan medical commu- 
nity. 

I should like to bring to your attention 
a matter about which many of my con- 
stituents have written, the proposed 
transfer of the Public Health Service 
hospital system of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. I believe a transfer of 
such broad responsibilities to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration would be a serious 
mistake. For many years the merchant 
seamen of America and many other 
beneficiaries of the Public Health Service 
have depended on these hospitals for 
their medical care and have provided a 
basis for important medical research. 
During this same period the Public 
Health Service has depended on its hos- 
pital system to attract and develop 
trained medical personnel for many of its 
programs in medical care, preventive 
health, and research. Many of these 
trained personnel are now serving on 
Indian reservations, in Federal prisons, 
aboard Coast Guard cutters, at the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, and with 
many other programs of the Public 
Health Service. 

Therefore, I believe that the Public 
Health Service system of hospitals does 
not need a change in its administration 
but needs to be adequately funded to pro- 
vide modern facilities, sufficient supplies 
and equipment, and adequate staff. 


Speeches by Senator Miller Relating to 
Education 
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Mr, MUNDT. Mr. President, my col- 
league from Iowa, Senator Jack MILLER, 
recently made two major addresses be- 
fore the Iowa State Education Associa- 
tion at its annual convention in Des 
Moines. One of these, entitled Federal 
Aid to Education—An Appraisal,” was 
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delivered before the general session of 

the convention and the other, entitled 

“The Implications of Federal Aid to 

Education,” was delivered before the 

county superintendents at their annual 
banquet. Each of these speeches is 
timely and perceptive, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in the 

RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL Am TO EDUCATION—AN APPRAISAL 
(By Jack Mixx, U.S. Senator, Iowa) 
First I wish to thank you for the honor of 

appearing on the program of this outstand- 

ing convention—the 111th annual conven- 
tion of the greatest association of educators 
in our State. 

I also with to compliment you on the 
theme of this convention—"Teachers, Keys 
to Progress—ISEA, Key to Teacher Progress. 
As a former teacher myself who married a 
public school teacher, I believe very strong- 
ly that good teachers are keys to progress; 
and although I was never privileged to be a 
member of ISEA, I well know from many 
years of working with this assoclation that 
It is truly dedicated to the highest and finest 
traditions of the teaching profession. 

There are, I regret to say, some who argue 
that Federal aid is per se (by its very nature) 
a bad thing. One can find a bill, for ex- 
ample, which has been introduced with the 
following statement: “The Congress hereby 
finds and declares that responsibility for 
and control over education is one of the pow- 
ers not delegated to the United States but 
reserved to the States or to the people under 
the 10th amendment of the Constitution.” 

There are others, I also regret to say, who, 
in their deeply felt concern and impatience 
for better education, seem quite prepared 
te support any proposal which happens to 
bear the label of “Federal aid.” 

Neither of these philosophies is helpful. 

The very Preamble to the Constitution of 
the United States declares that the Constitu- 
tion for the United States is established to 
“promote the general Welfare“. And al- 
though the debates at the Constitutional 
Convention make it clear that the Federal 
Government is not to be primarily respon- 
sible for the provision of education—that this 
is a responsibility of the various States—the 
changes which time has wrought since those 
debates make it equally clear that the general 
welfare of our citizenry cannot be secured 
without equality of opportunity for excel- 
lence in education. 

The equal protection of the laws clause 
of the 14th amendment directly expresses 
the responsibility of the Federal Government 
for seeing to it that equality of opportunity 
Is secured, although legislation to carry out 
this responsibility has consistently recog- 
nized that primary responsibility should be 
at the State level: 

The Federal Government's responsibility 
for securing excellence in education has long 
been recognized—going clear back to the 
Northwest Ordinance of 1785; but, like the 
general welfare clause, the form and limita- 
tlons under which this responsibility is to be 
carried out are not clearly defined and, in- 
deed, are in a state of evolution, 

At the same time, it should be 
that there can be Federal aid which falls 
within the ambit of Federal responsibility 
and Federal aid which, either for constitu- 
tlonal reasons or for reasons of public opin- 
ion, or both, exceeds the proper and accept- 
able limits of Federal responsibility. The 
content and not just the label of a Federal 
aid program is what matters. 

I realize that there are arguments for 
shifting primary responsibility for education 
from the States to the Federal Government. 
Proponents of this doctrine are not con- 
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cerned over Federal control or Federal stand- 
ards and, indeed, would welcome them. 
After all, wouldn't this make our educational 
system more uniform and efficient? Similar 
arguments are often advanced with respect to 
other areas of government—taxation, union 
shop contracts, bullding codes, social welfare, 
election laws, criminal law, and business 
codes. But we should never forget that our 
system of government was not devised for 
the primary purpose of efficiency and uni- 
formity. The first purpose was freedom of 
the individual, protected by a system of 
checks and balances between the States and 
the Federal Government and among the 
branches at each level of government. And 
nowhere can this freedom be more impor- 
tantly affected than in the area of education. 

The goal of Federal aid to education surely 
must lie somewhere between the two extreme 
points of view to which I have referred. 
As Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare John Gardner writes in the October is- 
sue of Fortune magazine: “The need to get 
things done has to be balanced against the 
need to preserve freedom.” 

Perhaps we should not try too hard to 
Specifically define the goal, because, as I 
pointed out earlier, the concept of Federal 
responsibility is evolving. “Excellence in 
education, to be achieved by the State and 
local governments with adequate Federal 
financial assistance, but without unaccept- 
able Federal controls, or a foundation for un- 
acceptable Federal controls“ - would be one 
Way of putting it. But this only states a 
general concept over which the deepest of 
controversies rage, 

You may note that I have used the word 
“unacceptable” rather than “unconstitu- 
tional.“ because even though a Federal edu- 
cational program may be constitutional.“ it 
may not be acceptable“ to public opinion. 
Public opinion plays a vital role in the 
evolution of the form and limitations of 
Federal education programs. 

Federal control is already an accepted fact 
of Federal responsibility in the desegrega- 
tion of public education—not only under 
the Constitution as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, but most 
recently as spelled out In title IV of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. Even here, however, 
there are lines of demarcation between what 
is regarded as “acceptable” Federal responsi- 
bility and the responsibility of the States. 
Under the new Federal law, for example, 
“desegregation” is specifically stated to not 
mean the assignment of students to public 
Schools in order to overcome racial imbal- 
ance. What constitutes racial imbalance” 
and what, if anything should be done about 
it, is left to the responsibility of the States 
and local governments, 

Federal control of a sort exists over school 
curriculums under the National Defense 
Education Act, because the Federal funds 
must be used for particular critical sub- 
Jects—science, mathematics, foreign lan- 
guages, geography, civics, English, reading, 
history, and now, tucked away in the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, it is proposed to add 
economics. 

So when one speaks of Federal aid with- 
Out Federal control, or without unaccept- 
able Federal control, or without a founda- 
tion for potential unacceptable Federal 
control, he must be speaking of a certain 
quality of control or a certain degree of con- 
trol which is not to be permitted, or the 
foundation for which is not to be laid. 

are some who believe that we can 
find a key to the magic formula of accept- 
able Federal control in the word “gen- 
eral”—as distinguished from. the word spe- 
cial’—when applied to Federal aid. 

This, however, will not be helpful unless 
we are sophisticated enough to recognize 
that there is a difference between general 
Federal aid to special districts, such as those 
Covered by the impacted areas legislation, and 
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special Federal aid to school districts 
generally, such as the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965. But having 
made this distinction, it should be pointed 
out that some 30 percent of the elementary 
and secondary school population Is in school 
districts qualifying for aid under the im- 
pacted areas program. Does this mean that 
if the program should be broadened so that 
over 50 percent of the school population is 
affected, we would have general Federal 
ald of the type or degree that is unaccept- 
able? We probably will not reach that 
question, so it would be prudent for me 
not to try to answer it. 

Just to make the magic formula a little 
more tenuous, I would point out that there 
can be different kinds of general Federal aid 
as well as different degrees of it. General 
Federal ald which entalls the annual close 
scrutiny of the Education and Appropria- 
tions Committees of the Congress and which 
involves the surveillance of nonelected of- 
ficials of a large Federal bureau could (I do 
not say necessarily will) exercise Federal con- 
trol to a degree which, if not found to be 
unconstitutional, would be regarded by pub- 
lic opinion as unacceptable. There is a fear 
among the general public that local control 
over the education of their children will be 
eroded away to the point that some Federal 
official in Washington—far removed from 
their school and commuinty—will sit in 
judgment over the destiny of their children. 
Nor do they wish to see partisan political 
considerations enter into the education of 
their children which they fear might be the 
case under some general, H not special, Fed- 
eral ald proposals. Suggestions that such 
fears are groundless fall on deaf ears, because 
examples of abuses of discretion by Wash- 
ington bureaucrats are constantly in the 
news. 

Accordingly, I would suggest that a gen- 
eral Federal aid approach which would avoid 
the establishment, much less the super- 
vision, of a Federal bureaucracy for its imple- 
mentation, and which would avoid the 
typical close scrutiny of the Education and 
Appropriations Committees of Congress, 
would have the best chance of acceptability 
by public opinion. Moreover, I believe that 
such an approach would have the best chance 
of assuring truly adequate Federal financial 
assistance to the States to enable them to 
secure the excellence In education that is our 
goal. 


Five years ago I advanced a proposal which 
is still the best one I know—namely, that 
the Congress appropriate a percentage of the 
Federal revenue collections to the States 
simply for education purposes. Each State, 
which surely understands its needs best, 
would program the specific uses of the money. 
The Civil Rights Act of 1964 should provide 
the control mechanism needed for assurance 
of equal opportunities to share in these 
State-developed programs. And the Na- 
tional Compact for Education, adopted last 
September 30 at Kansas City, which estab- 
lished an Educational Commission of the 
States, should assure standards and needed 
improvements in programs, techniques, and 
facilities without resort to Federal controls— 
whether acceptable or unacceptable, 

As you probably have read, this percent- 
age-of-Federal-revenue idea has been re- 
ceiving an Increasing amount of attention 
in Washington. Of course, it is possible that 
special Federal aid programs could be pro- 
vided to such an extent that State and local 
funds would be freed to support the kind of 
education our children should have. But 
this is a piecemeal and cumbersome ap- 
proach which requires bureaucratic adminis- 
tration in Washington with its inevitable 
cut from the education dollar. Moreover, 
the programs being “special,” are not so built 
into the budget that they cannot readily be 
dropped by a congressional appropriations 
committee which may happen to be offended 
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by an adverse hearing or an adverse report 
by one of its staff investigators. S 

of bureaucratic administration, title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 authorizes withhold- 
ing of Federal financial assistance to en- 
courage nondiscrimination in federally as- 
sisted programs. In less than a year, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare estimates it has received more than 
100,000 forms from various State agencies, 
local school districts, universities, hospitals, 
rehabilitation workshops, and the like—all 
preliminary to enforcing title VI. Procedures 
for checking up on compliance are only in 
the most rudimentary stages of development, 
and there is concern over not only the cost 
of adequate enforcement but over the mass 
of paperwork which may strangle the pro- 
gram. With the paperwork some of you have 
experiences in applying for assistance under 
the National Defense Education Act, you can 
imagine what it could be like under several 
special programs, 

It is also possible that, after the phasing 
out of some of the Federal excise taxes, which 
we provided for earlier this year, the States 
will decide to make use of one or more of 
these sources of revenue to find additional 
money for education. But there is no assur- 
ance that the States will tap onto these 
revenue sources, much less use the money for 
education, 

Whether and to what extent the Federal 
Government has a responsibility for securing 
excellence in education for private as well 
as public school children is another highly 
controversial matter. There are some who 
would rest their arguments on constitutional 
grounds, but no one knows what the Supreme 
Court will decide on the record of any given 
case. Also, it seems to me that just be- 
cause a particular program may turn out to 
be constitutional does not necessarily mean 
that it is a good program, a wise program, or 
a program that is acceptable“ to public 
opinion, ` 

In recent years there has evolved a policy 
of providing special Federal aid to both 
private and public colleges—principally for 
the construction of dormitories and academic 
buildings no used for religious services or 
instruction. The possibility of unacceptable 
Federal controls, which are equally abhorrent 
to the private and public school people, is 
not present in these programs. Moreover, it 
might be pointed out that attendance at 
these schools is voluntary. 3 

It is the private elementary and secondary 
school on which the principal controversy 
now centers. Here the child is of compulsory 
school age—an age at which Federal controis 
over education would have an almost ines- 
capable impact. Since 1958, private schools 
have been eligible under the National De- 
fense Education Act for loan assistance for 
certain types of courses. Perhaps it was the 
national security urgency fever growing out 
of sputnik which made this type of Federal 
ald to private schools acceptable to public 
opinion and the recipient schools, And I 
suppose most would agree that our national 
security and our educational needs today 
are just as great as, if not greater than, they 
were 7 years ago, 

This year, both the administration and the 
Congress sought an acceptable solution to 
the church-state problem in the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. It 
was recognized that children of poor fami- 
lies, whether attending public or private 
school, are in need of better educational op- 
portunities and that their failure to have 
these opportunities provided would be con- 
trary to our national interest; further, that 
while the Federal Government may have no 
additional responsibility to the private 
school, it does have a responsibility to the 
child. Let me read the declaration of policy 
which appears in the act: 


“In recognition of the special educational 
needs of children of low-income families and 
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the impact that concentrations of low in- 
come families have on the ability of local 
educational agencies to support adequate 
educational programs, the Congress hereby 
declares it to be the policy of the United 
States to provide financial assistance to local 
educational agencies serving areas with con- 
centrations of children from low-income 
families to expand and improve their edu- 
cational programs by various means (includ- 
ing preschool programs) which contribute 
particularly to meeting the special educa- 
tional needs of educationally deprived 
children.” 

It was also recognized that amorg the 
States there are differences in handling the 
church-state problem. And so the Federal 
Government now recognizes its responsibil- 
ity to children of poor families by providing 
money to the States. In turn, the States 
must program the use of this money in be- 
half of these children in such a way as to be 
in accord with their respective State con- 
stitutions and laws. 

I might add that the percentage-of-Fed- 
eral-revenue approach to general Federal 
aid, to which I referred earlier, would sim- 
Uarly leave the solution of the church-state 
problem to the respective States, which 
seems to be the principle the Supreme Court 
of the United States is following in consti- 
tutional questions in this area. 

With this convention's theme emphasizing 
“Teachers as the Keys to Progress.“ my dis- 
cussion would not be complete without call- 
ing attention to the fact that your Federal 
Government is becoming increasingly aware 
of this truism. This is not because all of the 
Members of Congress have been endowed, 
from birth, with the light. Public opinion, 
aided by good public relations of our 
teachers, has brought the light to them. 
We have been made aware that over one- 
fourth of all our citizens are directly in- 
volved in educational programs; that we 
need more facilities for college, junior col- 
lege, university, and health profession stu- 
dents; and that in just the next 10 years our 
school systems will need 1,700,000 new teach- 
ers to take care of our exploding pupil popu- 
lation. Federal responsibility in meeting 
these challenges was given unprecedented 
recognition with enactment of the Higher 
Education Act of 1962, the Higher Education 
Facilities Act of 1963, the Health Professions 
Educational Assistance Act of 1963, the Ex- 
panded Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
and the Library Services Act of 1963. The 
Higher Education Act of 1965, title V of which 
establishes teacher preparation programs, 
carries this recognition of Federal responsi- 
bility still further. This title provides for a 
Council on Teacher Preparation in the Office 
of Education; a National Teacher Corps at 
$60 million a year for 5 years, to include sev- 
eral thousand teachers for assignment to as- 
sist school districts having concentrations of 
low-income families; several thousand fellow- 
ships for master's degree study; and extensive 
grants to pay the cost of improving graduate 
and undergraduate programs in col- 
leges and universities, The bill also provides 
$190 million for student loans under the 
National Defense Education Act, with the 
10 percent per year up to 50 percent forgive- 
ness feature for those who enter the teach- 
ing profession, and 15 percent per year up to 
100 percent forgiveness for those who teach 
in elementary or secondary schools deter- 
mined by the Commissioner of Education to 
be “hardship schools.” Surely these programs 
should help In the membership drives of 
Future Teachers of America clubs. 

I would sum up my appraisal simply by 
saying: Federal aid is on the way and, with 
it, the doors of progress through equal op- 
portunity for excellence in education are 
swinging open. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF FEDERAL Am TO 
EDUCATION 
(By Jack MILLER, U. S. Senator, Iowa) 

In its review of the “Educational Respon- 
sibilities of the Federal Government,” the 
Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association said last year: 
“There is little doubt that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a responsibility for trying to 
express the national interest in education. 
But the question is raised whether the Con- 
gress ought to have power to decide which 
aspects of education are worth reinforcing 
and which aspects do not need support, and 
whether the executive agencies which carry 
out legislation and affect its preparation 
Ought to have influence over such decisions. 
This power and influence are in fact in- 
creasing.” 

The Commission went on to say that the 
central Federal decision on education has 
to do with the amounts of money to be dis- 
tributed to the States, and it stated its be- 
lief that the total sums of Federal money 
involved come nowhere near meeting the 
needs that many States and localities are 
also unable to meet. 

Total public elementary and secondary 
school expenditures in Iowa came to almost 
$314 million for the fiscal year ended last 
June 30. Of this, less than $8 million came 
in from the Federal Government—$1,352,- 
000 under the impacted areas program and 
$6,300,000 under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. With enactment of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, it 
is estimated that Iowa will receive some $22 
million more during the current fiscal year— 
but this money must be spent for new pro- 
grams relating to education of educationally 
deprived children and not serve as a replace- 
ment of funds now being spent, Although 
the new Federal funds will avoid the neces- 
sity of using State and local funds for these 
new programs, which sooner or later would 
probably have to be undertaken, it is clear 
that Federal financial support at the primary 
and secondary education level will still be 
relatively small. On the other hand, Federal 
aid to higher education will soon be bearing 
a considerably higher relative share of the 
cost under the various programs for con- 
struction of dormitories and academic build- 
ings, contracts and scholarships under the 
National Sclence Foundation, the Library 
Sciences Act of 1963, and the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965—under which, incidentally, 
$6 million is Iowa's estimated share for the 
current fiscal year. 

There are two broad implications one can 
derive from this picture: (1) that there is 
less priority being attached to Federal aid 
programs for primary and secondary educa- 
tion than for numerous other Federal pro- 
grams, such as, for example, the so-called 
war on poverty, for which appropriations 
have expanded from $700 million for the last 
fiscal year to $1.5 billion for the current 
year—tess priority, that is, as far as the ad- 
ministration and its leadership in the Con- 
gress are concerned; and (2) there are prob- 
lems which have not yet been surmounted 
over the formulas to be used in allocating 
Federal money to the States and over the 
Federal control which might, sooner or later, 
creep into the allocation of such money. 
Each of these implications is important to 
consider. 

As might be expected, there is no Member 
of Congress who does not wish to see poverty 
in the United States eliminated or mini- 
mized; and I am also confident that a ma- 
jority of the Members of Congress believes 
that the Federal Government should sup- 
port a larger share of the costs of education. 
Granted that a small portion of the anti- 
poverty program is in the area of education, 
there has been a failure on Capitol Hill to 
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give due recognition to the fact that the 
greatest single weapon against poverty is 
educational opportunity. Formal recogni- 
tion was given with enactment of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, one title of which is de- 
signed to assure equality of educational op- 
portunity, But when it comes to appro- 
priating Federal money, priority has been 
asigned such programs as the Job Corps, 
which is costing the taxpayers between 
$6,000 and $8,000 per enrollee per year, and 
which, I might add, has been causing friction 
with some local school districts because of 
the salaries being paid some of the admin- 
istrators of the program, when compared 
with the salaries of long-experienced teach- 
ers. 

Other programs have received higher 
priority, such as the “man on the moon” 
project greatly expanded programs for the 
National Institutes of Health, an accelerated 
public works program, and Appalachia. By 
the time appropriations for these have been 
made, the Federal budget is in such a deep 
deficit position that “budgetary considera- 
tions” are offered as an excuse for inaction on 
a substantial increase in Federal aid to 
education. 

I do not say that budgetary considerations 
should not enter the picture, because I be- 
lieve very strongly in maintaining a reason- 
ably balanced budget so that Inflation will 
be stopped. However, either some of these 
other programs are going to have to be post- 
poned or the money for them reduced, or 
both, in favor of Federal aid to education; 
or else little progress is going to be made in 
the foreseeable future. 

The formula proposed for a Federal aid 
program is always controversial. During my 
5 years in the Senate, I suppose there was 
more controversy over the formula contained 
in the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 than was the case with the 
formulas contained in any of the other pro- 
posals which have been debated. For a 
school district to qualify under this act, 
there must (with certain exceptions) be at 
least 100 children of elementary and secon- 
dary school age coming from families with 
annual incomes of less than $2,000; and the 
amount of the Federal money is based on the 
total number of such schoolchildren from 
such low-income families and the average ex- 
penditure per pupil in the State. As Com- 
missioner of Education Keppel testified, the 
$2,000 family income level is not, of course, 
a perfect measure of poverty. However, this 
figure clearly does identify an unquestioned 
hard core of poverty.“ But there were argu- 
ments that a family having an income of 
$2,000 in Mississippi would not be nearly as 
impoverished as a family having an income 
of $2,000 in New York City; and that the 
“average expenditure per pupil in the State” 
would mean more money per pupil going 
to a high-income and high-cost State, such 
as New York, than to a State such as Mis- 
sissippl. However, this latter argument com- 
petely missed the point that it costs more 
money in New York to educate a child than 
it does in Mississippi, and therefore it should 
be expected that less money per child would 
go to Mississippi than to New York. 

Other proposed formulas were advanced 
by way of amendments, which were rejected 
out-of-hand because orders had come from 
the White House that there were to be no 
amendments. I supported some of these 
amendments, because I believed them to be 
meritorious. However, Iowa, with its sup- 
plemental aid being taken into account in 
computing the average expenditure per 
pupil, comes out very well under the formula 
contained in the new law, and therefore I was 
able to support the bill in good conscience. 

During consideration of the Federal aid 
bill proposed by the late President Kennedy 
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in 1961, there was a considerable amount of 
controversy over the formula to be used in 
allocating money to the States. Under that 
bill, the first-year allocation of money to 
New York State, for example, would have 
been $37,650,000 as against New York's esti- 
mated share of the taxes needed for the 
program of $91,110,000; so that New York- 
ers would have been paying $53,460,000 to 
other States under the program for fiscal 
year 1962. This excess of payments over 
receipts for New York would have increased 
to 668.075.000 for fiscal 1963 and to $78,- 
735,000 for fiscal 1964—the last year of the 
3-year program. Other States would have 
paid in considerably more than they re- 
ceived back, although the formula had been 
drawn up in such a way as to make sure 
that many more States would be on the 
plus“ side than on the minus“ side in 
order to obtain needed support for the bill. 

In my judgment, one of the major defects 
of the formula proposed in the Kennedy 
bill was use of a factor called Income per 
pupil for the State, which was defined to 
mean the total personal income for the 
State divided by the number of public school 
pupils in the State. This factor was to be 
used in comparing the State's effort with 
the national effort for the purpose of mak- 
ing a reduction in the allocation of money 
that would otherwise go to a State. It 
seems to me that mere personal income is 
not sufficient to make a fair determination 
of relative effort. Some States have a tre- 
mendous amount of corporation tax in- 
come—al) reported on tax returns filed in 
the State even though much of the income 
itself was earned through corporate outlets 
in other States, Certainly it should be ex- 
pected that some of this income would be 
used for education purposes in the State, 
so that total income for the State (per- 
sonal, corporate, trusts, estates, and the 
like) divided by the number of pupils would 
have been a more fair and realistic factor. 
And even this could have been further re- 
fined to take into account the differences 
in cost of living among the various States. 
In short, in seeking to implement the elusive 
goal of equalization, many Members of Con- 
gress are going to require much more than 
Just a comparison of personal income among 
the States. 

The minimum foundation program ap- 
proach has its advocates in Congress as well 
as among the professional educators. It 
takes its form in such recitals as the one 
which appeared in one bill as follows: 

“Equality of opportunity lies at the 
basis of the entire Republic. No child can 
begin to have equality of opportunity un- 
less he has in his youth, above all, effective 
schooling. 

“The purpose of this Act is to assist the 
States in financing a minimum foundation 
program of public elementary and second- 
ary school education designed to provide 
more nearly equal opportunities for the Na- 
tion's children by raising the quality of such 
education in the States and districts in 
greatest need of assistance.” 

This particular bill, from which I have just 
quoted, went on to provide a Federal allot- 
ment of $20 per public school child, with 
larger amounts to those States which, after 
making a “maximum reasonable effort” to 
provide support for schools, would still be 
unable to guarantee a minimum education 
Program, The larger amounts, it was said, 
would help the low-income States bridge 
the gap between a “fair allocation" to educa- 
tion cf their resources and the cost “ade- 
quate” public school education. But what 
constitutes or should constitute a “minimum 
foundation” can mean many different things 
to different people. This particular bill set 
8400 as the minimum foundation, making 
no differentiation in relative costs of living 
among the various States. It was, there- 
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fore, vulnerable to the argument that $400 
might be adequate in Mississippi and inade- 
quate in New York, for example. Moreover, 
in determining the fiscal capacity of the 
States to meet their education needs, the 
sole factor of “personal” income was to be 
used. No justification. was advanced for 
the fiat $20 per pupil Federal aid, although 
it could be argued that even without this 
$20 per pupil assistance some States would 
be providing better education and would be 
better able to provide it than other States 
receiving more than $20 per pupil. 

Not very many Members of Congress are 
going to argue over the noble concepts of 
“equality,” effective.“ need.“ “reason- 
able effort,” “fair allocation,” “high income,” 
and “low income.” It is when these con- 
cepts are reduced to specifics, as they must 
be in the legislative process, that their ad- 
vocates gallop off in four different direc- 
tions. 

The problem of Federal control, real or 
imagined, has been the most difficult to sur- 
mount. As former Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Arthur Fleming, a 
strong advocate of Federal aid for construc- 
tion of facilities, testified: [There are] citi- 
zens who are genuinely fearful of the Fed- 
eral Government making grants that be- 
come a part of current operating budgets 
at the local school district level. Some ar- 
gue that there is no basis for such fears. 
The fact remains that they exist. There are 
many persons who will support a school con- 
struction program, but who will not support 
a program that also calls for Federal grants 
to current operating budgets even though 
these grants are to be used for such a de- 
sirable objective as teachers salaries. They 
believe that such grants afford too great a 
temptation for Federal controls." 

I recognize that limiting Federal ald to 
construction of facilities is not going to be 
the answer, but I believe Mr. Fleming suc- 
cinctly stated the problem of Federal control 
which lurks behind every Federal aid pro- 
posal and which must be answered to the 
satisfaction of a majority of the Members of 
Congress if a bill is going to be passed 
passed by both Houses of Congress, that is. 

Almost every major bill introduced on the 
subject of Federal aid is accompanied by 
assurances that no Federal contro] will be 
involved. Dr. Edgar Puller, executive secre- 
tary of the Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers, testified in support of the Kennedy 
bill that “Federal controls are fortunately 
lacking.” Even the bill itself recited: “In 
the administration of this title, no depart- 
ment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States shall exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the policy deter- 
mination, personnel, curriculum, program of 
instruction, or the administration or opera- 
tion of any school or school system.” Still 
the problem was not answered. 

Probably the main reason it was not an- 
swered was that it was a 3-year program. 
What was to happen after that time ran out 
and, meanwhile, local school districts had 
constructed their budgets on the basis of 
the Federal aid money? Everyone knew the 
answer. There would be a powerful lobby 
effort to continue the money—as, no doubt, 
it should be. Hearings would be held before 
the Education and Appropriations Commit- 
tees of the Congress, and there would be 
questions about the use of the money for 
teachers’ salaries, teachers’ qualification 
standards, textbooks (the bill was amended 
on the Senate floor to include these), teach- 
er- pupil ratio, curricula, and the like. With- 
out satisfactory answers, threats could be 
forthcoming to withhold support for a con- 
tinuation of the money unless some so-called 
basic standards were incorporated into the 
new bill. And that is the way Federal con- 
trols could come about. As one group testi- 
fied in opposition to the Kennedy bill, “The 
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greatest control avaliable to the Federal 
Government is its power to allocate funds.“ 

In other words, although most Members of 
Congress would have agreed that there were 
no Federal controls in this particular bill, 
it was widely recognized that passage of this 
bill would lay a foundation for Federal con- 
trols. 

Is one to conclude, then, that any bill pro- 
viding money to the States for education is 
going to be opposed because it lays a founda- 
tion for future possible Federal control? I 
don't believe so. For one thing, the bill 
should not be set up with a time limit, which 
automatically requires introduction of a new 
bill (before the time runs out) and hearings 
before the Education Committees of the Sen- 
ate and House. For another, a bill which 
would simply allocate a percentage of the 
Federal revenue collections to the States “for 
education purposes” would, once put into 
effect, have a status not unlike the rec 
appropriation to pay interest on the national 
debt and would run far less risk of being 
tampered with than the average appropria- 
tion for a Federal program. 

There are, of course, fears of other Federal 
control than that which might be written 
into an act of the Congress. Fears of con- 
trol emanating out of a Federal bureaucracy 
established to administer a Federal aid pro- 
gram are not without foundation. The late 
President Roosevelt's Advisory Committee on 
Education was cited during testimony in op- 
position to the Kennedy bill with this quota- 
tion; “Much of the very unwise existing 
Federal control over vocational education 
results from the fact that Federal officials 
have assumed the duty of determining in 
detail what types of education shall be con- 
sidered vocational.” 

With the percentage-of-Federal-revenue 
approach, there would be no Federal bu- 
reaucracy, and thus the foundation for 
future possible control from this direction 
would be eliminated. 


A novel approach was recently introduced 
by one of the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the form of H.R. 10696, Un- 
der this bill, an educational assistance trust 
fund would be established into which would 
be paid 1 percent of Federal revenue collec- 
tions for the fiscal year 1966, 2 percent for 
the fiscal year 1967, 3 percent for fiscal 1968, 
4 percent for fiscal 1969, and 5 percent for 
each year thereafter. Half of this money 
would be allocated to the States on the basis 
of the number of students enrolled in pub- 
lic schools, and the other half would be allo- 
cated according to the ve efforts of 
the various States determined according to a 
formula designed to compute effort. As I 
have pointed out, there are different points of 
view over how to arrive at a formula for al- 
locating money, but the interesting and 
unique feature of the bill is that it would re- 
quire approval (with provisions for judicial 
review, incidentally) of State plans for spend- 
ing the money by the Comptroller General of 
the United States. The General Accounting 
Office, which is headed by the Comptroller 
General, is a part of the legislative branch 
of the Federal Government;-and its audit re- 
ports and investigative actions are not only 
extremely thorough, but equally important, 
nonpartisan. Thus, under this bill, any 
Federal control would lie in the legislative 
branch, the one closest to the people, rather 
than with some nonelected public official 
who may not share the public's concern over 
Federal controls, 

With any Federal ald proposal there is, of 
course, the implication that Federal aid is 
needed. I would merely point out that, 
rightly or wrongly, there is a fairly wide- 
spread opinion in the Congress that the 
need is sometimes exaggerated. For exam- 
ple, the Kennedy bill was promoted, in part, 
at least, on the basis that the Federal money 
could be used for teachers’ salaries and that 
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the failure to improve teachers’ salaries was 
causing a critical shortage of teachers. Op- 
ponents of the bill cited statistics to show 
that the shortages actually existed in only a 
few fields, such as mathematics and science; 
and that this shortage was the result of com- 
petition from the Federal Government itself 
and from private industry, particularly pri- 
vate industry with Federal Government con- 
tracts. Also, it was pointed out that during 
the previous 5 years, the number of college 
graduates prepared to teach had increased 
47 percent, and the number prepared to 
teach science and mathematics had in- 
creased 100 percent. It was further pointed 
out that from 1950 to 1960, teachers’ sala- 
ries increased 70 percent; whereas weekly 
earnings in manufacturing went up only 
53 percent. 

Strong criticism was also voiced over the 
statistics issued by the Office of Education 
relating to the shortage of classrooms, which 
ranged all the way from 600,000 down to 
132,000. However, the Office of Education 
noted that its data on classroom shortages 
should be used with caution because of vary- 
ing States standards of normal class size 
and varying definitions of unsatisfactory 
rooms. Still, using a 10-year projected re- 
quirement of 600,000 classrooms to be built, 
evidence was introduced to show that from 
60,000 to 70,000 classrooms per year had been 
built during each of the 5 preceding 
years; and the conclusion obviously to be 
drawn was that this rate would be continued 
even without Federal aid. 

The point to be made, I think, is that the 
case for Federal aid should be based on 
statistics which are less vulnerable to attack; 
and that it is far better to premise the case 
on the need of the States for more sources 
of revenue to meet their own specific State 
needs in education—some being teachers, 
some being classrooms, some being labora- 
tories, some being higher operating costs, and 
some being all of these items. The percent- 
age-of-federal-revenue approach would meet 
this point. 

Once a need for Federal aid is established, 
and I believe it can be, another implication 
is that the need can certainly be met. This 
is no doubt true if the problem of relative 
priorities of Federal spending can be solved. 
But even then, I believe, the proponents 
would do well to not rest their case on rela- 
tively unmeaningful statistics, such as the 
gross national product. There are many 
Members of Congress who are very much 
aware that the gross national product 18 
merely the sum totals of goods and services 
purchased by individuals, corporations, and 
all levels of Government during the course 
of a period of time; and just because there 
may be an increase in GNP from one year to 
the next hardly means that we are enjoying 
a satisfactory rate of “true economic growth” 
which would support a certain level of Fed- 
eral aid. Almost one-third of our increase 
in GNP now consists of inflation, so that 
the regular figures usually cited for increased 
GNP must be reduced to arrive at what is 
known as “real dollar” increase in GNP. This 
needs to be further refined to refiect per 
capita increased GNP, if any, because a mere 
absolute increase may not keep up with our 
population increase. 

Some economists discount the alarm over 
deficit spending by pointing out that our 
national debt is a smaller percentage of our 
gross national product today than it was 10 
years ago. Therefore, they argue, deficit 
Spending to enable a proposed level of Fed- 
eral aid is perfectly sound. But they fail 
to point out that, in the present state of our 
monetary and fiscal policy, for every billion 
dollars that is added to our national debt, 
there is a billion dollars of inflation. People 
like you who are directly and gravely con- 
cerned over the rising costs of education do 
not need to be told what a large part in- 
flation has been playing in these increases. 
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Here in Iowa there are some implications 
to be considered—implications arising from 
the failure of the Federal Government to 
share a little more of its tremendous revenue 
with the State in meeting our educational 
needs. It is true that we, the citizens, are 
the Federal Government and the State gov- 
ernment too; but this doesn’t mean that all 
of the tax money comes out of the same 
pocket in the same amount. The tax struc- 
tures of the two levels of government are 
vastly different. If Federal aid is not pro- 
vided (and, we should remember that it 
comes largely from taxes based on relative 
ability to pay), are property taxes to be in- 
creased still more? There are many who 
believe that the property tax, which is not 
designed to produce revenue on the basis of 
relative ability to pay or even on the basis 
of ability to pay, has reached the saturation 
point in Iowa; and it has become rather 
fashionable to intrigue the voters with the 
thought of “property tax relief" during polit- 
ical campaigns. 

Perhaps, then, more aid for schools should 
be provided by an increase in the State 
income tax? But there are many who be- 
lieve that this would jeopardize the future 
of the very people we are trying to educate 
by discouraging business growth and its ac- 
companying job opportunities. After all, 
the existence and the rate of a State income 
tax is a factor that is given considerable 
weight in plant location. 


One can always turn to an Increase in the 
State sales tax, but this assuredly works 
hardship on retailers in the border or near 
border counties located near neighboring 
States which do not have a sales tax; and 
there is little question but what the sales 
tax is regressive—just like the social secu- 
rity tax, which will receive a large boost 
commencing next January. 

The only choice left at the State level is 
to make do with what we have, but then one 
sees a statement by the former chairman 
of the Iowa Development Commission that 
“education and Iowa's economic growth 
are ble.“ He was referring particu- 
larly to the technical, graduate, postgrad- 
uate, and research levels, and the fact that 
industry is becoming more and more re- 
search centered with each passing year. And 
a little later one reads in the September 23 
issue of the Wall Street Journal that the 
manager of location surveys of a large en- 
gineering firm says that a good local school 
system is a “top requisite” for employees’ 
families and therefore of a plant selection 
site. Add to these considerations the fact 
that Iowa has been educating far more men 
and women for jobs in other States than 
have been educated in other States for jobs 
in Iowa, and I believe the conclusion is in- 
escapable that more Federal aid, without Fed- 
eral controls or the foundation for Federal 
controls, without more bureaucracy, and 
with a realistic allocation formula, is the 
answer. 


Food for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. LYNN E. STALBAUM 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 
Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, I have 


been speaking on the need for a revised - 


and expanded program of food for peace. 
A great increase in the world’s popula- 
tion has not been accompanied by a simi- 
lar increase in the world’s food produc- 
tion. We now have a great shortage of 
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food in the world, and the crisis will 
become even greater in the next few 
years. 

Therefore, greater use should be made 
of the tremendous productivity of the 
American farmer. Instead of basing all 
our farm programs on the concept of re- 
stricting production, an attempt should 
be made to use American agricultural 
productivity to better feed the world. 

A speech of mine before the Dairy So- 
ciety International was inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of October 19 by 
Senator McGovern, of South Dakota, the 
outstanding proponent of the food-for- 
peace idea. Since then, many articles 
on this subject have been forwarded to 
me. They give some indication of the 
nationwide awareness of this irrational 
situation of American agricultural re- 
strictions in a world where half the peo- 
ple are hungry, malnourished, or both. 

One of the most outstanding articles 
was by Mr. Loren H. Osman, a fine writer 
for the Milwaukee Journal, who, on Oc- 
tober 17, told of the exciting possibility 
that American farmers may be unleashed 
from production controls in order to 
fight the problem of world hunger and 
malnutrition. He shows the accomplish- 
ments of the food-for-peace program to 
date, and the bipartisan support for bet- 
ter use of American agricultural pro- 
ductivity. 

Iam sure the article by Mr. Osman will 
be of interest to the many Members 
interested in this subject. 

WILL Untren STATES UNLEASH FARMERS FOR 
War on Wonto HONGER? 
(By Loren H. Osman) 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — The exciting idea that 
American farmers may be “unleashed” from 
production controls, to feed more of the 
world’s hungry, is making the rounds here 
and gaining some support. This would be 
a dramatic shift, after 30 years of Govern- 
ment programs to curb farm output, Abun- 
dance would be encouraged instead, and U.S. 
agriculture given an increased world role. 
Expanded food shipments, for both ald and 
sales abroad, are almost sure to come in the 
wake of booming world population. Rising 
domestic consumption also will bring great- 
er demands for American farm output. 
but yields per acre are zooming, too. This 
year's corn, for instance, ls expected to run 
2 bushels per acre, almost double the 1949 

erne new 4-year farm program, which just 
emerged from Congress, puts increased em- 
phasis on getting American crops into world 
trade. Cash payments to farmers allow low- 
er support prices, which make our commod- 
ities more competitive in foreign markets. 

ACREAGE REDUCTION 

However, the new legislation also provides 
for retirement of 40 million acres of crop- 
land by small farmers. Some 50 million 
acres now are out of production, under var- 
ious programs. This includes the conserva- 
tion reserve (soll bank) which is gradually 
expiring; some of these acres may again be 
diverted under the new plan. 

What would happen to the need for such 
farm programs if food aid were boosted? If 
American ture were turned loose, 
could the world be adequately fed? 

The House Republican Task Force on Agri- 
culture last week recommended a bipartisan 
World Food Study Commission, “to plan the 
future U.S. role in the approaching world 
food crisis,” in the words of a statement 
issued Thursday. “If we plan wisely,” sald 
the committee Representative 
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LANGEN, of Minnesota, “this could be an op- 
portunity for American agriculture to realize 
its great-potential. This Commission could 
very well prove to be the catalytic agent that 
would help bring food to the hungry mouths 
of the world, and a new health and economic 
vitality to U.S. agriculture,’ 

Legislation introduced by LANGEN and oth- 
ers to establish the bipartisan Commission 
sets up a 15-point program to study world 
food needs and population trends, American 
agricultural production potential and co- 
ordination of foreign aid programs. 

A war on hunger, global in scope, is start- 
ing to emerge under President Johnson. A 
two phase study of world food needs. one 
part looking at the quality, the other the 
quantity, was set up earlier this year, as an 
interagency project. 

Phase I has been completed. It found 
malnutrition was rampant, affecting half of 
Preschool chlidren in developing countries. 
Recognizing this as a major deterrent to so- 
cial and economic development. programs 
to fortify grain diets with vitamins, minerals 
and animal proteins already are underway. 

Phase II. to be completed soon—will up- 
date earlier surveys by the U.S. Agriculture 
Department. 

Population In less developed regions, wrote 
the USDA's international agricultural econ- 
omist, Lester Brown, totaled 2.1 billion and 
was expected to reach nearly 5 billion by the 
century's end. This would indicate that less 
developed countries in 35 years would have 
to add a food production capacity more than 
equal to the present world’s capacity, to 
handle the demand. 

Another USDA analysis recently projected 
needs to 1970. It found that two-thirds of 
the world’s population lived in countries 
with inadequate diets, averaging 900 calaries 
per person per day less than the other one- 
third. Protein consumption was two-thirds 
that of “diet adequate“ countries, and fat 
less than one-third. 


FOOD FOR PEACE 


The hunger belt includes: All of Asia ex- 
cept Japan and Israel; all but the southern 
tip of Africa; the northern part of South 
America, and most of Central America and 
the Caribbean lands. These areas have an 
average of 53 persons per 100 acres of farm- 
land, nearly four times as many as tn the 
rest of the world. Their population is in- 
creasing 2.1 percent a year, compared to 1.3 
percent in the have“ countries. 

The Food for Peace Act has put $21 billion 
worth of food abroad in 10 years. Its current 
rate is $1.1 billion in “concession sales.“ an- 
other $600 million worth of gift food, distrib- 
uted through relief agencies. Still the food 
supply in many countries continues to fall 
behind population growth. 

The Food for Peace Act expires in 1966. A 
new food policy presumably will be made in 
the context of what other countries will do. 
An AID official said the decision will be “one 
of the most profound to be made by this 
Government and the free world.” 

Gronce McGovern, former Food for Peace 
Administrator and now a Democratic Senator 
from South Dakota, has called for a half- 
billion-dollar-a-year stepup in food pro- 
grams, to boost the annual level by $2.5 bil- 
lion in 8 years. Senator NELSON was a 
cosponsor of the bill. 

McGovern's plan includes purchase of food 
for sale or donation, improvements in stor- 
age, processing, and transportation, use of 
the Peace Corps to help utilize and distribute 
food, a rural technical assistance program to 
develop food production, and payments to 
cooperating agencies. 

The President could set up a director, ac- 
cording to the bill, now in the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and with little likelihood 
of passage by the Congress this year. (Its 
chances are considered better in Foreign Re- 
lations, according to a McGovern spokes- 
man, than in the Agriculture Committee, 
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whose chairman, Senator ELLENDER, “believes 
all foreign food aid should end with the 
disappearance of surpluses.“) 

Under the new farm bill, Government 
purchases for school lunch and relief feed- 
ing would not be limited to surpluses, a 
broadening from a food program based on 
disposal. 

Surpluses indeed are shrinking. The 
October 1 report of Government stocks by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, showed: 


1965 | 194 

Butter pounds 68, 541,000 | 71,679, 000 
Shoese- 9 6 __ 1,586,000 | 25, 614, 000 
Dried skim mix do. 157,040, 000 | 65, 683, 000 
Wheat. busheis. 510,419,000 | 687,773, 000 
Corn do. 521,541, 000 | 814,544,000 
Dried beans 

hundredweight. 22, 000 291, 000 
Ress SEG ze 765,000 1.084. 000 


From these surpluses must be subtracted 
adequate reserves for this country, still to be 
determined. 

The 50 million acres now retired include 
25 million in corn lands and 10 million in 
grain sorghums and barley, under the feed 
grains program; 7,500,000 in diverted wheat 
and the rest soil bank. 

It costs $1.3 billion in acreage payments 
and a total of $2 billion, including supports, 
storage, and other costs, to keep this produc- 
tion off the market. , 

Even using minimum Government loan 
rates, farmers would gross more than that if 
the acres went back to crops. 

Agriculture Secretary Freeman, who with 
Vice President HUMPHREY figures strongly in 
the move for more food, says he has night- 
mares about the paradox of costly controls 
while hunger exists. Obviously spending to 
relieve want is more defensible politically. 

Waves of American supplies could upset 
foreign markets, might even delay local agri- 
cultural development. For the next 10 years, 
one USDA authority said, this country could 
provide the calories and proteins to keep 
world hunger from getting any worse but 
the need eventually would outrun our ca- 
pacity. 

In the long pull, needy nations must learn 
to feed themselves, officials say—and that 
includes use of population control. 

American agriculture, having created its 
own “miracle of plenty,” can help by sharing 
in the interim. Perhaps its most important 
contribution will be providing the experts, 
technology, and machinery which have made 
this the best fed land on earth. 


Coed Stops Student at Peace Rally From 
Burning His Draft Card 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
San Jose State College on October 23, a 
young woman dissuaded a young man 
from burning his draft card in front of 
a rally of students. The young woman 
did not know the young man. She did 
not even know, by her own admission. 

“about the war in Vietnam.” 
What she did sense was that the young 
man was not being true to himself. And 
she sensed correctly, for the young man 
turned away at her pleading from the 
act which he contemplated. 
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It was but a brief personal interlude in 
the great sweep of impersonal! current 
events in which these two young people, 
along with all young people, must probe 
for the future. Yet there would appear 
to be a meaning in the incident which 
lifts it out of the confusion and perplex- 
ity of the times and endows it with a 
more universal significance. 

Public assemblies have an essential 
role to fulfill in this Nation and I do not 
discount them. But they seem to me to 
be singularly ill adapted to the uncover- 
ing of personal conviction. 

Ido not know whether this young man, 
in the end, will accept military service 
which he is required to serve under law 
or whether he shall ask exemption on 
the grounds of conscientious objection, 
an exception which is also provided for 
under law. But I do know that the cou- 
rageous good sense of the young woman 
in persuading him to make that deci- 
sion as a private one and after consulta- 
tion with himself rather than as a public 
exhibit and at the exhortation of the 
crowd is a service to him personally, as 
well as to the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle referring to the incident described 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Crowp CHANTS, “Go AHEAD, Burn IT - Coro 
STOPS STUDENT AT PEACE RALLY Prom BURN- 
ING Hts DRAFT CARD 


San Jose, Cl., October 23.—Though a 
crowd urged him to go on, a San Jose State 
College sophomore who said he had planned 
to burn his draft card was dissuaded by the 
dramatic pleas of a red-haired coed. 

With the girl's arm around his shoulder, 
Roger Lette, 19, turned slowly to the anti- 
Vietnam war rally and announced: 

“I do not choose to do it. I did not come 
here to be an object of ridicule, but you have 
made me one.” 

Lette, a philosophy major from Fremont, 
Calif., announced several days ago that he 
intended to burn his draft card at the rally 
yesterday called by the Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society. 

Men said to be FBI agents stood in the 
front rank of the rally. 

Lette withdrew some papers from his pock- 
ets and was looking through them for his 
draft card when Ann Morris, 23, a drama 
major, pushed through the crowd to Lette's 
side. 

“Think what you are doing,” she said. The 
crowd of about 2,000 persons quieted. “If 
you must do this, if you have reasons and are 

ahead. But not here, do it in 
private.” She put her arm around him. 

“Prison is no place for a young man like 
you.” 

As Lette announced over a public address 
system that he had changed his mind, shouts 
from the crowd said, “Go ahead and do it. 
Burn it.” 

At one point Lette's father, who had op- 
posed the burning, jumped up on the plat- 
form beside his son and told the crowd, “I'm 
here now to take him home or bury him.” 
He was hooted. 

Miss Morris told newsmen afterward: 

“I don't know him . All of a sudden 
I just felt that this was all so terribly 
wrong. I thought ‘Why doesn't somebody 
do something,’ and nobody did. So I did. 

“I don’t know anything about the war in 
Vietnam * * * but this boy was losing sight 
of his reasons.” 
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The 175th Anniversary of Gallipolis, 
Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Gallipolis, Ohio, marked its 175th an- 
niversary with a weeklong celebration 
October 10-17 that was one of the most 
impressive, well-organized community 
undertakings that I have ever witnessed. 

This historic city—the second oldest in 
Ohio—is in my congressional district, and 
it was my honor and privilege to take 
part in the celebration. It will always be 
a cherished memory. 

Much of the credit for the success of 
the celebration must go to the officers of 
the Gallipolis Area 175th Anniversary, 
Inc. The corporation was headed by 
Maj. Gen. George E. Bush, U.S. Army, 
retired. He was ably assisted by Miles T. 
Epling; Manning E. Wetherholt; the 
Reverend A. H. McKenzie; and Mrs. 
Keith Suiter. Division chairmen were 
Herbert Bush, Clarence Phalen, Mrs. 
P. J. Ryal, J. Sherman Porter, and Jack 
Hudson. Committees were led by Earl E. 
Tope, Harry Wheeler, and W. H. Sowers. 

Many other individuals’ worked tire- 
lessly to make the anniversary celebra- 
tion the rousing success that it was. I 
regret that space does not permit me to 
name them. 

At this point in the Recorp, I insert a 
brief history of Gallipolis, which, I might 
say, personifies the gallant history of 
frontier America: 

The Ohio makes a worm-like curve a few 
miles below the mouth of the Kanawha, and 
there, where the hills of two States stretch 
in folds near the great river, stands the city 
of Gallipolis. The odd name, signifying 
“city of the Gauls,” has a familiar ring; 
newspaper readers will recall that this is the 
place about which the late O. O. McIntyre 
used to write. Visitors will not discover, as 
McIntyre did, the scent of clover coming over 
from the hills of West Virginia. They will, 
however, find many old houses set flush with 
the sidewalks, evenly spaced cross streets 
bearing the pretty names of trees, an old- 
fashioned park with benches, cannon, and 
a pagoda-like bandstand. 

Various singularities are soon noticed. On 
the landscaped grounds at the city’s east 
end are the buildings of the Gallipolis State 
Institute. At the west end is Mound Hill, 
commanding a magnificent view of the town, 
the river, and the surrounding hills and bot- 
tom lands. Behind the town, running paral- 
lel with the river, is Chickamauga Creek; 
the steep slope of its valley squeezes the main 
part of Gallipolis into a sector 9 blocks 
long and 4 blocks wide. 

Behind the commonplace facade of the 
town's brick and frame houses, its business 
structures, and its narrow, tree-lined streets, 
lurks a romantic beginning. In the fall of 
1790 about 500 upper middle-class French- 
men came here from France to make a home 
in the wilderness. The enthusiastic reports 
of travel writers, the fear inspired by the 
French Revolution, the promptings of an 
American land office in Paris—these factors 
brought them here. They moved into log 
cabins where City Park is now. They made 
wine, cultivated formal gardens, nurtured 
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fruit trees, and tried to raise vegetables and 
other crops. Twice a week they met at the 
community ballroom. 

For years they struggled to adapt them- 
selves to the frontier. It was an uneven con- 
test. Fevers plagued them; Indians harassed 
them; and the cold winters brought near 
famines. They were unsuccessful as crop 
farmers, and in the end they had to buy their 
land a second time. The heartbreaks were 
too many. One by one they drifted away; 
by 1805 not more than 20 French families 
remained. 

So Gallipolis became an American town. 
It built boats and shipped produce during 
the decades when river traffic on the Ohio 
dominated life in the valley. After the rail- 
roads arrived, the river commerce declined, 
and Gallipolis turned to manufacturing. It 
never became completely industrialized, but 
in the 1880's more than 300 of its residents 
made wheels, carriages, stoves, woodwork, 
and foundry articles. Later on manufactur- 
ing also declined. 

Today this old river town sees only an 
occasional packet or string of barges passing 
below its ralsed site on the majestic Ohlo. 
As the county seat and the only large com- 
munity in Gallia County, Gallipolis is the 
marketplace for most of the county's pro- 
duce, livestock, and dairy products. Lo- 
cated in the heart of the industrial Ohio 
Valley, it is also an attractive and desirable 
site for industrial development. 


At the request of Hobart Wilson, Jr., 
managing editor of the Gallipolis Daily 
Tribune, President Johnson and I both 
addressed messages of congratulations to 
the community and its people. 

The President’s message follows: 
THE Warre House, 
Washington, October 5, 1965. 
Hon. Gary SHORT, 
City Manager, 
Gallipolis, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. SHORT: I can well imagine how 
pleased the citizens of Gallipolis must be 
as they celebrate the 175th anniversary of 
the founding of the town. 

We can always draw inspiration from the 
past. Congressman MorLLER has told me 
that the old French city of Gallipolis is the 
second oldest city in Ohio. 

Please accept my congratulations on this 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


I now insert my own letter of con- 
gratulations: 

OCTOBER 10, 1965. 
To the Crry or GALLIPOLIS: 

I extend my heartiest congratulations to 
the city of Gallipolis—Ohio'’s second old- 
est—on the 175th anniversary of its found- 
ing. 

Settled by French immigrants during the 
second year of the Presidency of George 
Washington, the history of your city, more 
than most, parallels the history of America. 
The past 175 years have been years of un- 
rivaled national growth and progress. The 
years immediately ahead will be years of 
even more fantastic advances, I want Gal- 
lipolis, and its sister communities through- 
out southeastern Ohio, to fully share in these 
blessing. 

It can be done. 

The city of Gallipolis itself stands as a 
monument to what can be accomplished 
through vision, faith, and hard work. Pre- 
ceding generations believed in the future; 
they did not shrink from challenge; they 
were not content with the status quo. Now, 
it is the obligation of the present generation 
to expand on the good works of those who 
carved out a community from the wilderness 
and built for posterity a good place to live 
and work. 
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I have no doubt that this obligation will 
be met. 
With sincere good wishes, Iam, 
Respectfully yours, 
WALTER H. MOELLER, 
Member of Congress. 


Results of Government Research Should 
Be Made Available to the Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG — 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, to insure that the taxpayers re- 
ceive the benefits of the results of pub- 
licly financed research, I offered an 
amendment to the higher education bill 
which would provide that “all infor- 
mation, copyrights, uses, processes, 
patents and other developments” result- 
ing from Government expenditures “will 
be freely available to the general public.” 
Such a provision, designed to protect the 
public interest, should be part of every 
bill which authorizes research expendi- 
tures. 

I regret that the Education Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee did not see fit to 
attach my amendment to the higher 
education bill, which was passed by the 
Senate on September 2. Support for the 
principle of my amendment, however, 
was recently shown by the U.S. Office of 
Education, which published in the Fed- 
eral Register of July 28 a statement of 
policy that: 

Material produced as a result of any re- 
search activity undertaken with any financial 
assistance through contract with or project 
grant from the Office of Education will be 
placed in the public domain. Material so 
released will be available to conventional 
outlets of the private sector for their use. 


This policy is effective immediately. I 
would like to congratulate the Honorable 
Francis Keppel, Commissioner for Edu- 
cation, for adopting this policy which will 
guarantee that all patentable and copy- 
rightable material amassed at great Gov- 
ernment expense will be made available 
to the greatest number of people, in the 
shortest amount of time, and at the least 
cost to all American citizens who have 
made the research possible. The free 
flow of information is essential to our 
democratic form of Government. 

Establishing this policy by an adminis- 
trative ruling is not enough. An agency 
regulation can be changed quickly, and 
depends on each administrator who holds 
office. This policy, in order to be effec- 
tive, must become law. The distin- 
guished chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights 
of the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, has assured us that legislation will 
soon be reported out by his subcommittee, 
which is now studying the issue of the 
public availability of information and 
patentable discoveries which result from 
Government-financed research. I look 
forward with great interest to seeing the 
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results of the subcommittee’s study of this 
matter which is very important to the 
future growth and competitive structure 
of our economy. I would like to com- 
mend the senior Senator from Arkansas 
for his sincere efforts to design Govern- 
ment policy regarding the disposition of 
the fruits of publicly financed research 
which will rigorously protect the inter- 
ests of all American citizens. 

When the taxpayers finance research, 
whether performed by Government em- 
ployees or by means of grants and con- 
tracts, new information and knowledge 
gained through these efforts must be 
made freely available to the press, to 
scholars, to private enterprise, and the 
public at large. 


The Hungarian Revolt of 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Incredible 
as it may seem, 9 years have already 
passed since that fateful day, October 
23, 1956, when the free world awoke to 
hear that the Hungarian people had risen 
to break the shackles which the Soviet 
Union had placed on them in 1949. 

For nearly 2 weeks, the sheer courage 
and determination of the freedom 
fighters, as they were aptly called, suc- 
ceeded in keeping the might of the Soviet 
Union at bay. With characteristic 
treachery and faithlessness, the Soviets 
gave the Hungarians to understand that 
most of the legitimate demands of the 
freedom fighters would be acceded to, 
and that the question of Soviet troops 
in Hungary would be the subject of dis- 
cussions with the new and more liberal 
regime of Imre Nagy. Even while dis- 
cussions between the leaders of the new 
government and the highest representa- 
tives of the Soviet Union were in prog- 
ress, Soviet tanks, troops and other 
equipment were rushed across the border 
in order to ruthlessly crush the Hungar- 
ian attempt to regain some of their most 
basic human rights. 

We and the rest of the free world can- 
not afford to forget the many lessons 
which the freedom fighters of Hungary, 
and officials and army of the Soviet 
Union, taught us in those memorable 2 
weeks. From the exploits of the Hun- 
garians, we have been vindicated in our 
belief that it is impossible for any dic- 
tatorship to repress the desire of man- 
kind to live in an atmosphere of freedom. 
We learned that human: beings around 
the globe are alike in their determination 
to achieve this goal, and that they are 
willing to pay the price in blood if it 
becomes necessary. We learned that no 
matter what effort is expended by a 
tyranny upon repression and subjection, 
it cannot in the long run root out what 
the free world has long known is natural 
to all human beings—the desire for self- 
Tule. These are lessons we should not, 
indeed must not forget. 
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From the actions of the Soviet leaders, 
we learned once more that it is not pos- 
sible to deal honorably with a dictator- 
ship whose basic ideas about the nature 
of man are so completely antithetical to 
our own. We learned that the free world 
and free men cannot accept the guar- 
antees or promises of a regime which 
must maintain itself through tyrannical 
means, for they are broken and discarded 
whenever it becomes convenient for the 
dictator to do so. We learned that a 
meaningful discussion, even if we assume 
this is possible, can only take place when 
every action, every suggestion, every 
thought we express can be and is unmis- 
takably supported by the combined 
strength which only free men can muster. 

I am certain that the struggle of the 
Hungarian freedom fighters was not in 
vain, for there are nations throughout 
the globe who learned from these 
events—learned the lessons which I have 
enumerated. If this alone were the re- 
sult of those fateful 2 weeks in 1956, it 
was worth more than we can ever know. 
Of course it was not, and in this fact both 
we and the Hungarians here and still 
behind the Iron Curtain can take pride. 


The Morrissey Nomination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK R. MILLER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the ac- 
tion of the Senate on Thursday, return- 
ing the nomination of Francis Morrissey 
for Federal judge to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, was made without objection. 
I hope that this ends the matter, which 
has embarrassed the Senate and has un- 
fortunately and unnecessarily brought 
considerable criticism to bear on the 
manner in which judicial appointments 
are handled. 

Examples of this criticism are the lead 
editorial appearing in the Washington 
Evening Star for Thursday, entitled The 
90-Day Wonder,” the lead editorial in 
the Washington Evening Star for Friday, 
entitled “After Morrissey,“ and the lead 
editorial in the Washington Post for 
Friday, entitled “Defeat of Judge 
Morrissey.” 

The sum and substance of these criti- 
cisms is that the nomination should 
never have been made, it should not have 
been recommended out of the Judiciary 
Committee for approval of the Senate, 
and there should not have been a persis- 
tence in trying to push the Senate itself 
to approve the nomination. Further- 
more, there should be a far greater effort 
to preserve a balance between Repub- 
lican and Democratic members of the 
judiciary, and appointments should be 
much less partisan in number than they 
have heretofore been. And finally, qual- 
ifications of appointees should be such as 
to avoid condemnation by the American 
Bar Association. In this latter connec- 
tion, I believe that recommendations of 
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the bar association should be accorded 
considerable weight, although a Presi- 
dent certainly should be free to make a 
nomination from outside a group recom- 
mended by the association. But when 
the association has concluded, after the 
diligent study it always gives such mat- 
ters, that a proposed appointee is simply 
not qualified, for the sake of the reputa- 
tion of the bench among the bar, I believe 
such a proposed nomination should not 
be made. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorials to which I have referred be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Oct. 21, 1965} 
Tue 90-Day WONDER 


The Senate's vote to recommit the judge- 
ship nomination of Francis Morrissey to the 
Judiciary, Committee is a classic lesson in 
humility for Congressmen who take them- 
selves too seriously. This has a particular 
application to Morrissey’s sponsor, Senator 
KENNEDY of Massachusetts, who made the 
motion to recommit. This kills the nomina- 
tion for this session. KENNEDY said he would 
seek later confirmation and predicted even- 
tual approval by a greatly increased majority, 
which sounds like a man whistling in the 
dark. 

Thus ends a spectacle which had threat- 
ened to besmirch the notable record of the 
89th ess, substituting for it the Capitol 
Hill's version of the theater of the absurd. 

Where else could one find the Speaker of 
the House searching furiously for the right 
analogy, then proclaiming Morrissey a kind 
of latter-day Frank Merriwell, persevering in 
his numerous attempts to pass the Massa- 
chusetts bar exam? 

Where else is there a straight man quite 
like the FBI, concluding solemnly that Mor- 
rissey really did spend 3 months working for 
his Georgia law diploma and “some months” 
thereafter trying to make a living in the 
Peach State? 

It was almost perfect. To make it abso- 
lutely flawless, Senator KENNEDY rose the 
other day on the floor to accuse Senator 
DreKsen of “playing politics” by doubting 
Morrissey’s qualifications. 

But comic masterpieces, formless by na- 
ture, need hidden currents to hold the sur- 
face farce together. Those inclined to view 
the President's power with alarm point out, 
rather gloomily, that the Emperor Caligula 
bestowed a consulship on his favorite horse 
to show his contempt for the Roman Senate. 
But this is an uncharitable and probably 
incorrect view of Mr. Johnson's attitude to- 
ward the appointment. Then there is the 
widely held suspicion that the President 
did this to young TEDDY KENNEDY with mal- 
ice aforethought—a suspicion fed by the 
silent withdrawal of the White House from 
the whole show. Nothing could be more 
calculated to crimp the pious and lofty style 
of the Kennepys than to undertake a lonely 
defense of their old Boston friend. It 
couldn't have been very much fun without 
the President along to share it with. 

True, the White House undertook a “last 
minute” effort to muster votes for confirma- 
tion. Yet, by saying nothing throughout 
the committee hegrings and subsequent con- 
flicts on the floor, the White House seemed 
to be pleading that it was a helpless middle- 
man in the old game of senatorial courtesy. 
This left the KENNEDYS conspicuously hold- 
lag the bag. So the major result of Morris- 
sey's nomination, and its recommitment, 
might well be heightened bitterness—and 
another score to be settled—between ele- 
ments in the Democratic Party. 
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There probably are many persons around 
today who wish that Prancis X. Morrissey 
had tried a little harder to make a living 
down there in Georgia. 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Oct. 22, 1965] 


AFTER MORRISSEY 


Francis Morrissey’s chances for appoint- 
ment to the U.S. district court are dead, un- 
less President Johnson chooses to renomi- 
nate him in the next session. There is no 
reason why the President should renominate 
Morrissey, and several substantial reasons 
why he should not. Too many questions 
going directly to the nominee's fitness for 
service on the Federal bench have been 
raised during the past 2 weeks—and none of 
them so far has been satisfactorily answered. 

Why, for instance, did Morrissey omit any 
reference to his Georgia diploma-mill studies 
until after the American Bar Association 
brought up the subject? 

How does Morrissey explain being in 
Georgia “trying to make a living” at the 
time he was a candidate for the Massachu- 
setts legislature, a candidacy requiring a 
year's residency in the State? Í 

What reasons can be offered for Morrissey's 
failure repeatedly to pass the bar examina- 
tions in Massachusetts? 

What experience with jury trials does 
Morrissey have other than the “one civil 
case” he recalls handling? 


What qualifications, other than his serv- 


ice as retainer to the Kennedy family, have 
been—or can be—offered to substantiate Mor- 
rissey's appointment to the Federal courts? 

In light of these questions, could Francis 
Morrissey meet the challenges of the Federal 
bench, the subtle and complicated cases he 
would regularly hear, without becoming a 
burden to his fellow jurists? 

The senior judge of the court to which 
Morrissey aspires thinks not. 

President Johnson has sound reasons for 
finding another nominee. There is an ample 
supply of qualified lower court judges, emi- 
nent lawyers, and distinguished law profes- 
sors in the Greater Boston area, any one of 
whom would be a credit to the district bench. 

The President should feel free to make 
such an appointment, regardless of -TED 
KENNEDY’s preferences. The Morrissey inci- 
dent has dealt a severe blow to the tradition 
of senatorial courtesy. But it is a prepos- 
terous tradition that could use some trim- 
ming if it can be twisted to reward a Sena- 
tor’s old political friend, otherwise unquali- 
fied. 

Whatever the President decides, Francis X. 
Morrissey shouldn’t be a part of that deci- 
sion. With so many qualified men at hand, 
his nomination for a second time would 
bring down the kind of public ridicule that 
neither the President nor the Senate can 
afford. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Oct. 22, 1965] 
DEFEAT oF JUDGE MORRISSEY 

Senator EDWanD M. Kennepy took the right 
course in asking the Senate to return the 
nomination of Francis X. Morrissey to the 
Judiciary Committee. His failure to win con- 
firmation for this longtime friend and politi- 
cal aid of the Kennedy family was, of course, 
a bitter pill for the young Massachusetts 
legislator. But it was less galling that an 
outright defeat would have been. And it 
saved Mr. KENNEDY from the embarrassment 
of pleading for votes from fellow Democrats 
who would have long resented the invoca- 
tion of party loyalty in behalf of a nominee 
so obviously unprepared for a Federal 
judgeship. 

Mr. KENNEDY did what he could to soften 
the blow for Judge Morrissey by again de- 
fending his record and expressing confidence 
that the Judiciary Committee, on further 
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examination of his qualifications, would send 
the nomination back for triumphant con- 
firmation, But this was only the rhetoric 
of retreat. It is scarcely conceivable that 
President Johnson will submit the name of 
Judge Morrissey again next year or that, if he 
did, the nomination would ever again emerge 
from the committee. 

Among those who were relieved by Senator 
Kennepy’s decision was Majority Leader 
MANSFIELD. Although Senator MANSFIELD 
tried to underline Mr. Kennepy's claim to 
have had the votes necessary for confirma- 
tion, he candidly admitted that “the results 
might have been anything but beneficial.” 
The real reason why the nomination was 
sent back to the committee is that a major- 
ity of the Senators were not willing to face 
the consequences of such a bald use of 
judicial office for the payment of political 
debts. If Vice President HUMPHREY took 
the responsibility of helping Senator KEN- 
NEDY to see this, he did a good day's work. 

The frightening thing about the Incident 
is the strong indication that confirmation 
would have been voted, in a regular demon- 
stration of partisan solidarity, if the press 
and a few courageous lawyers had not created 
a public outcry. The demands of sena- 
torial courtesy” are still strong on Capitol 
Hill. The lesson of the Morrissey affair is 
that the Senate will rise to its responsibility 
as & guardian of the bench if the danger 
signals are flashed with sufficient intensity 
and persistence. 

In effect, public opinion has administered 
a significant rebuke to the President, the De- 
partment of Justice, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, and especially to Senator KEN- 
NEDY. The national conscience was aroused 
because of the great concern of the people for 
a judiciary of the highest qualifications. If 
this outcry against a man who did not meet 
minimum requirements, and who cannot 
talk with candor and confidence about his 
own legal background and experience, is seri- 
ously recognized as a sign of the times, it may 
have a very salutary effect on the quality of 
future judicial nominations. 


An Inspiring Example of Personal Initia- 
tive and Enterprise 


SPEECH 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include here a very timely feature 
Story, by Martha Mason, that appeared 
in the magazine section of a recent issue 
of the Worcester, Mass., Telegram news- 
paper. 

At a period in which there is so much 
fear about the loss of personal initiative 
and ingenuity in modern society this 
article graphically demonstrates, in the 
life of Mrs. Carol Lebeaux, that a young 
mother, while fully discharging her 
household duties, can still exercise her 
talents and ambition, through persever- 
ing, study, and industrious application, 
for personal satisfaction and family de- 
velopment which is worthy of wide imi- 
tation. 

The article follows: 

CALENDAR GIL CAROL LEBEAUX 
(By Martha Mason) 
“Calendar art“ It's a term to conjure up 


images of comely females in varying degrees 
of dishabille. 
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Not so with the crisp, imaginative wood- 
cut-on-cloth calendars from the workshop 
of Mrs. Maxim Lebeaux of 15 Monadnock 
Drive, Shrewsbury. 

An attractive former New York profes- 
sional model, nightclub performer, artist 
and jewelry maker turned housewife, Carol 
Lebeaux has developed her calendar making 
from a kitchen hobby to a growing nation- 
wide business. 

She produced her first batch of calenders— 
& mere 30—to give as Christmas presents in 
1957; and, just like topsy, the idea growed 
and growed. 

It’s no surprise then, that Carol woke up 
one morning to the realization that she had a 
full-scale, if modest, business on her hands. 

Those first 30 calendars were a far cry from 
the ones Carol turns out these days. It 
took 1 hour and the body English of her 
children, Annie and Roy, now 16 and 12, re- 
spectively, to print each calendar. 

Though her enthusiasm for woodcuts 
dated from elementary school days, Carol 
was unfamiliar with the silk-screen process 
which now simplifies production for her. 

Since she knew nothing of the method, 
Carol saw but one way to reproduce each 
woodcut’ on the cloth calendar—by spread- 
ing each block by hand, or, in this case, by 
foot. 

“I balanced both children on tiptoe on the 
surface of the woodblock and had them tot- 
ter there for several minutes. Some process.” 

But whea calendar requests flocked in for 
the following year, Carol set about finding 
a better method. 

“Someone suggested silk screen,” she said, 
“but no one in the family knew a thing about 
the process, so I went to the public library 
and studied all the books on the subject. It 
turned out to be ideal.“ 

A silk screen is basically a stencil drawn 
on a drum-tight sheet of silk stretched on a 
wooden frame. The screen is placed on top 
of the fabric to be printed and a special 
printing ink is poured on one end of it, 

The actual printing is accomplished by 
pulling a squeegee the length of the screen, 
forcing the ink to print through the open 
areas of the stencil—et volla. 

Carol doesn't make the actual silk screens. 
She designs the calendar, carves the art work 
on the block, and then makes a print of the 
entire layout on a 20-by-32-inch sheet of 
paper. The layout is then taken to a crafts- 
man who transfers it to the silk by a modern 
photographic method. 

So, having found someone to make the 
silk stencils, the Lebeauxs armed themselves 
with squeegees and set to work printing. 

But where to work? Carol needed a large 
enough table in a room that wouldn't cry 
over spilled ink. Only one place filled the 
bill—the kitchen. 

The result was that calendar output 
boomed, but cooking met with production 
setbacks, and the Lebeauxs lived on soup and 
sandwiches eaten alfresco in the living room 
until the 1958 batch of 130 calendars had 
been finished. 

Thirty of the 130 were a repeat of the 
Christmas gifts; the remaining 100 had been 
ordered by Carol's father, in the textile busi- 
ness in New York City. In filing his first 
order, Carol began her practice of individual- 
ized designs for each major customer. 

The 1958 calendars produced the same 
flood or requests for the following year as 
had the 1957 edition. But this time her 
father was also besieged with requests from 
business associates to whom he had given 
the calendars as token gifts. 

From them came mock-anguished cries 
about how they would have to redecorate 
their offices if not supplied with the latest 
calendar of likesize to cover the spot on the 
wall left by the existing hanging. And 80. 
once again, kitchen-produced calendars. 

The orders were music to Carol's ears. 
“But when I got a good order from a local 
drug distributor in 1960, the thought of 
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another siege in the kitchen was more than 
the family could bear. So we simply had to 
find some other place to work.” f 

A recent addition to the animal hospital 
which her husband then operated provided it. 
Carol stole one room, and her husband con- 
structed & suitable table so that the kitchen 
would not have to go tableless for the dura- 
tion. For 2 years, then, calendars were 
turned out to the tune of barking dogs and 
meowing cats. 

It wasn't until about 244 years ago, when 
the family moved to thelr present home, 
that Carol finally acquired a proper studio of 
her own, and her husband, Maxim, built an- 
other new table for her. 

Instead of requiring the squeegee to be 
pulled with two hands the length of the 
silk screen, an exhausting and backbreaking 
process, the new setup involved a lever de- 
vice called a one-arm squeegee which per- 
mits much easier operation by one person. 

Meanwhile business boomed. “One thing 
always seemed to lead to another,” Carol 
said. “For instance, while I was talking 
about my work with the owner of a men's 
speciality shop, I met two more prospective 
cliente—a Worcester restaurant man, and 
the owner of a truck sales agency and I got 
two new orders. 

“One was a heraldic design for a Tudor- 
style restaurant, and the other an antique 
truck motif for the truck dealer.” 

For a stamp and coin shop in Springfield, 
supposed to be the oldest and largest of its 
kind in the country, Carol designed an exclu- 
sive calendar depicting early American coins. 
And while visiting Old Mystic seaport in 
Connecticut, she was so impressed with the 
potential of the nautical scenery that she 
employed it in a calendar. The Old Mystic 
gift shop has reordered it every year since. 

The College of the Holy Cross is equally 
pleased with the calendar designed for it, 
showing scenes in and around the college. 

Carol became interested in wood cuts when 
she used that art form to illustrate some 
creative writing she had done in the 8th 
grade. She developed an instinctive liking 
for the block prints, a liking that endured 
despite the fact that she did nothing with 
them for quite a number of years. “I think 
the woodcut is the best medium for me—I 
get the most satisfying effect with it.” 

Carol studied at New York City’s Music 
and Art High School, and at the famous 
Art Students’ League under such lights as 
Sculptor William Zorach and Painter Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi. 

But after completing her studies she 
turned to the other side of the easel, as it 
were, becoming a photographer's model with 
the Harry Conover Agency. 

A year and a half later a chance meeting 
with Comedian Wally Cox, a former costudent 
at Music and Art High, started her on the 
Toad to a successful nightclub act. 

“At a party where both Wally and I had 
been invited, he entertained with a phony 
palmistry routine. So I got the idea for a 
comic character-reading act.“ With Cox's 
blessing. Carol went on to make a name for 
herself as “Lorelei,” a rather kooky clair- 
voyant, 

In 1950, however, the siren call of palmistry 
began to pall, and Carol returned to her 
original love—art. Not woodcuts yet, but 
attractive handmade ceramic jewelry, a pur- 
sult she could follow and still care for her 
young daughter. She sold her baubles, 
bangles, et al., to the chains of Elizabeth 
Arden and Helena Rubinstein shops. 

But the birth of son Roy in 1952, and the 
press of her husband's recently acquired 
veterinary practice in Leominster, caused the 
creative arts to take a back seat, and I be- 
came a sort of chief cook, bottle washer, and 
veterinary assistant until 1957. 

Then the creative urge became too per- 
sistent to ignore, and those first fateful cal- 
endars were laboriously stomped out. 
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Her most extensive recent commission is 
tied in with Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute’s centennial celebration. As part of the 
commemorative events, WPI paid tribute to 
one of WPI’s most illustrious graduates, Dr. 
Robert H. Goddard. 

To celebrate National Goddard Day, March 
16, WPI held a formal banquet, and gracing 
the cover of the banquet program was a 
woodcut portrait of Goddard carved by 
Carol. Mrs, Goddard, widow of the doctor 
has also requested that a print of the wood- 
cut be given a permanent place in a room 
dedicated to Goddard memorabilia in the 
proposed Goddard Library to be built at 
Clark University. 

Carol also has done a woodcut portrait of 
the late George C. Gordon, Tech graduate, 
who for 92 years was notoriously camera shy. 
Gordon bequeathed $5 million to WPI to be 
used to build a library, and the portrait will 
be on both the ground breaking and bulld- 
ing dedication programs. 

For Paxton’s Anna Maria College, Carol is 
doing a series of woodcuts of campus scenes 
to be used for brochures and newsletters. 

With increasingly larger orders, she has 
found it necessary to remove part of the 
production from her home studio. For 
orders larger than 300 she does the designs 
and woodcuts, but has the actual printing 
done by Worcester’s Silpro Co., Inc. 

But the smaller orders are still strictly 
a family affair. Roy and Annie help by 
taking up finished prints and transferring 
them, with agonizing care so as not to 
smudge the wet ink, to the drying racks, 
Later, they insert sticks and hooks into the 
top hem of each calendar, roll it up and slip 
into an individual mailing tube. 

“With the children’s help, we can print 
about 200 calendars an hour—that’s some- 
thing compared with the 1l-an-hour rate 
during the old foot pressure days.” 

Of course, this home-based enterprise is 
not without certain side effects—some 
scratchier than others. 

“You take one cat, half Burmese, half Sia- 
mese, dip well in printing ink, and the result 
is one very substantial mess,” Carol said 
ruefully. 

Kittan, the cat in question, walked across 
a silk screen not long ago, and then pro- 
ceeded to paint the house in a trail of colored 
paw prints alternating with tall swishes. 

Carol and Roy mistakenly used turpentine 
to remove the ink. The result was one hys- 
terical cat—howling and scratching until 
finally let outdoors. Cat streaked off in such 
a fine frenzy that no one expected ever to 
see him again. But 3 hours later he re- 
turned, purring like a kitten and apparently 
none the worse for the dye job. 

But Carol and her family have learned to 
take such minor crises in stride. 

“There's a satisfaction to working in a 
medium you enjoy, and producing art that 
pleases the public,” she said. 

“It’s even worth a technicolor cat.“ 


The Facts on Pesticides—Setting the 
Record Straight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
persistent attacks on pesticides essential 
for agricultural production and for 
health would be ludicrous if they were 
not harmful and dangerous. 
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Already this antipesticide campaign, 
which began with the publication of the 
book, “Silent Spring,” by the late Rachel 
Carson, has done a lot of damage and 
will do a lot more if it is continued. 

Miss Carson was eloquent, moving, and 
undoubtedly sincere, but these qualities 
are not necessarily synonyms for ac- 
curacy. By insisting that pesticides pre- 
sent a tremendous threat to wildlife and 
human life, she did the country a dis- 
service, and her followers are doing still 
more. I am sorry to say that some of- 
ficials of the Government itself, includ- 
ing one Cabinet officer, Secretary Stewart 
L. Udall, of the Interior, are ignoring the 
evidence and repeating Miss Carson's 
discredited claims and conjectures. 

There have been at least two thorough 
and objective inquiries into this whole 
pesticide situation since the publication 
of “Silent Spring” in 1962, One was con- 
ducted by the staff of the House Appro- 
priations Committee and another by the 
Pesticide Residues Committee of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. 

Insofar as I know, the conclusions 
reached by the committee staff and the 
Academy of Sciences group have not been 
challenged. Let me state them briefly: 

First. There is no case on record of 
injury to human beings in the United 
States where pesticides were used as 
directed by Government agencies. 

Second. The theory that any threat to 
wildlife and man is posed by the accumu- 
lation of pesticide residue in animal fat 
is refuted and discredited by the scien- 
tific evidence available. 

Third. Pesticides are not only essential 
for efficient agricultural production, they 
also are essential in preventing and com- 
bating disease. 

Fourth. In the light of modern test- 
ing methods, the provision by the Food 
and Drug Administration that no pesti- 
cide residues will be permitted for certain 
foods, the zero tolerance provision, is im- 
practical and unworkable. The criterion 
which should be used to establish toler- 
ances for residues is that of safety, 

Eventually the impact of “Silent 
Spring“ will be more interesting to stu- 
dents of propaganda than it will be to 
anyone else. For despite the many 
scientific references noted in the book, 
it is a propaganda tract. The work is 
full of innuendo and half truths. Facts 
are distorted, and some of the conclu- 
sions border on the fantastic. Many em- 
ment scientists and students have 
pointed this out. Among them are the 
scientists on the National Academy 
of Sciences Committee, and world- 
renowned authorities like Dr. Fredrick 
J, Stare, of Harvard, and Dr. William 
ere) of Vanderbilt, to name only a 

ew. 

Consequently, it is both amazing and 
alarming to find the Carson charges re- 
peated by Secretary Udall in a lengthy 
article in the magazine, True, for August 
1965. In his very first paragraph the 
Secretary says: 

After almost 3 years of debate, Miss Car- 
iene main hypothesis still stands unchal- 

en * 


This main hypothesis,“ was that the 
use of pesticides presents a grave threat 
to all animal life. But, as I have also 
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pointed out, there is not one case on rec- 
ord of injury to human beings where 
pesticides were used as directed. Nor is 
there any evidence that they threaten 
injury to humans in the future. 

There is, as I see it, no excuse for the 
misinformation which the Secretary of 
Interior is foisting on the public. He is 
discrediting himself and his Department. 
He is ignoring scientific evidence. More- 
over, the Fish and Wildlife Service of In- 
terior and a segment of the Public Health 
Service persist in issuing scare reports 
about. pesticides which are misleading. 
These reports can only confuse, bewilder 
and, if they are taken seriously, harm 
everyone concerned. 

Already many persons are beginning to 
doubt and question the authenticity of 
the statements about pesticides which 
have been issued from the Fish and Wild- 
life Service and the Public Health Serv- 
ice. For example, Secretary Udall, in his 
magazine article, says pesticides killed 
5,175,000 fish in the lower Mississippi 
River during the winter of 1963-64. 

Actually, the cause of the fish kill has 
never been definitely determined. In my 
opinion, the manner in which the affair 
was handled is a reflection on the proc- 
esses of Government. The Public Health 
Service, in an announcement on March 
19, 1964, pointed to the pesticide, endrin, 
as the agent which killed the fish. A few 
days later, the Surgeon General, Dr. 
Luther Terry, reported that scientists at 
the Taft Sanitary Engineering Center 
have identified the culprit responsible— 
infinitesmal traces of chemical pesticides 
draining from farmlands throughout the 
watershed.” Challenged by Orville Free- 
man, Secretary of Agriculture, the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Anthony J. Celebrezze, backed off 
from the runoff theory. Later the Pub- 
lic Health Service said the endrin source 
was a plant in Memphis, Tenn. 

In the True article, the Secretary of 
the Interior states: 


The fish kill seemed to run from Memphis, 
south to the Gulf of Mexico. 


However, the discovery of dead fish 
between Memphis and Baton Rouge is 
quite belated since the PHS in 1964 lo- 
cated all of them south of Baton Rouge. 
Nobody could explain why, if Memphis 
was a source of endrin, no fish were killed 
by the chemical in the more than 500 
miles between Memphis and Baton 
Rouge. Moreover, 5 million of the fish 
were menhaden, a salt water variety, and 
only one menhaden was analyzed. The 
staff report of the House Appropriations 
Committee states: 

PHS examined one menhaden, the results 
of which examination were inconclusive be- 
cause of an insufficient sample of blood. 


The staff study points out that a num- 
ber of scientists and experts who were 
interviewed question the PHS findings, 
and the report stated: 

The scientists opposing the PHS findings 
believe that the agency's scientific data were 
not adequate in that the number of samples 
tested was insufficient. 


Nevertheless, Secretary Udall in his 
magazine article not only blames the 
deaths of the 5,175,000 fish on pesticides 
but, by inference, blames pesticides for 
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fish deaths dating back to 1960. More- 
over, a newspaper article in the New York 
Herald Tribune dated August 30, 1965, 
stated that two PHS officials had attrib- 
uted the deaths of 9.3 million fish in the 
lower Mississippi since 1960 to pesticides. 
The officials, according to the newspaper 
article, were A. F. Bartsch, who is sta- 
tioned at Corvallis, Oreg., and William 
N. Ingram, at Cincinnati. The two, the 
Herald Tribune story said, made the 
charges in a report presented at a meet- 
ing in Warsaw. 

In the summer of 1964 the PHS issued 
a press release which said scientists 
would investigate a new series of fish 
kills in the lower Mississippi River region, 
and pesticides were mentioned as a pos- 
sible cause. The fish kills, if any took 
place, were insignificant, and nothing 
more has been heard about them. 

In the spring of 1964 there were re- 
ports of a fish kill in the Missouri River 
between Kansas City and St. Louis. The 
PHS rushed investigators to the scene, 
and Government officials leaked stories 
to the press blaming pesticides. The in- 
quiries developed that few fish had died 
in the first place and that the fatalities 
probably were due to lack of oxygen. 

A steady stream of releases and state- 
ments issuing from Government sources 
are aimed at pesticides. In May 1964, 
the Washington Star reported that Con- 
gress was told by Lansing A. Parker of 
the Bureau of Fisheries and Wildlife that 
the bald eagle may be on his way out be- 
cause of pesticides. The decline in 
grebes, ospreys, and other fish-eating 
birds due to reduced reproduction also 
was attributed, again by inference, to 
pesticides. 

A United Press International story out 
of Washington in October 1964, said 
the whooping crane, an extremely rare 
species, might face a new enemy, pesti- 
cides, in its fight against extinction. 
The source, an announcement from the 
Department of the Interior, said studies 
showed that whooping crane eggs and 
two dead chicks contained pesticide res- 
idues. However, there was a contradic- 
tory and ludicrous aspect to this an- 
nouncement, In the case of the whoop- 
ing crane, 42 showed up last fall in the 
wildlife refuge in Texas where they win- 
ter, 28 more than when the count began 
by Fish and Wildlife 26 years ago. In 
these 26 years the use of pesticides has 
greatly increased and there are more 
whooping cranes. If one adopts the logic 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, it could 
be argued that pesticides are helping 
preserve the birds. 

On September 7 the Fish and Wildlife 
Service issued a report which said 
amazingly small amounts of pesticides 
were fatal to shrimps, crabs, and other 
aquatic life. The report did not give any 
instances involving substantial damage 
to shrimps, crabs and oysters, but the 
inference is there. On September 19, 
1965, the Public Health Service said a 
study of more than 350,000 cancer deaths 
in New York State over the past 25 years 
had been undertaken in cooperation with 
the New York State Department of 
Health to see whether pesticides may 
have been causative factors. The release 
is couched in language designed to arouse 
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alarm and apprehension over the use of 
pesticides. I might point out that, if 
the research is no better than that which 
characterized the inquiry into the Mis- 
sissippi River fish kill, the results will be 
worthless. 

All these releases, statements, and ar- 
ticles are part of a continuing and irre- 
sponsible campaign which uses the scare 
techniques against pesticides and which 
are becoming increasingly suspect as 
time goes on. 

Some State conservation agencies and 
conservation organizations have fol- 
lowed the lead of Silent Spring.“ the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of his Department, and 
the PHS. They are likely to blame any 
decrease in fish and wildlife on pesti- 
cides, and the impression mounts to 
great peril to our natural resources. 

There is a curious aspect to this anti- 
pesticide campaign. There is almost 
overwhelming evidence that both wild- 
life and fish are thriving in areas where 
pesticides and the persistent pesticides 
are used in great quantities. But the 
pesticide foes ignore this evidence. 

The reports of the Audubon Society it- 
self indicate that birds over the country 
are thriving. The figures point to the 
conclusion that the bird population in 
the late 1950's, after a period of several 
years in which pesticides were employed 
in ever-rising quantity, was about dou- 
ble the population in the 1940’s. Bird 
watchers reported about 2 million birds 
in 1940. The sample census showed ap- 
proximately 37.8 million in 1961, and 
although the 1961 census used four times 
as many persons to count the birds, still 
the 1961 total was 19 times as great as 
that for 1940. Incidentally, the annual 
Audubon inventory is described by Allan 
D. Cruickshank, society official, as an 
accurate source of bird population 
trends. 

Sportsmen know that pheasants thrive 
in Midwestern areas where chlorinated 
hydrocarbons have been widely used for 
years. I have never seen any attempt to 
explain this by Secretary Udall, or any- 
one in the Fish and Wildlife Service or 
PHS. The Secretary does say: 

Every day a great many hunters are eat- 
ing fish and game containing residues far 
in excess of the legal limits allowable in 
domestic meats. This la a matter of grave 
concern, and even has given rise to the ques- 
tion of whether thousands of acres of prime 
wildlife habitat ought to be closed to hunt- 
ing—a consequence no one wants to con- 
template. 


Once again we have a big scare tech- 
nique, the inference that hunters are in 
danger from residues if they eat the game 
they have bagged. There has not been 
one verified instance of injury or illness 
to human beings through eating game 
which contained pesticide residues. Also 
it is obvious that the threat to ban hunt- 
ing because of the pesticide situation is 
a completely empty one, for this would 
only call attention to the absurdity of the 
Secretary’s claims and prejudices. 

The Secretary and other pesticide foes 
in Government make little attempt to 
explain the contradiction between their 
assertions that pesticides are inimical to 
wildlife and the fluorishing state of the 
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latter. Such an explanation would in- 
deed be difficult. Mabry Anderson, a 
frequent contributor to sportsmen’s 
magazines, pointed out in the Septem- 
ber 1964 issue of Field & Stream that 
wildlife population in the Mississippi 
Delta has increased substantially since 
1946 when, in his words, “pesticides be- 
came big business.” 

At a hearing in Baton Rouge in April 
1964, Dr. L. D. Newsom, of the Depart- 
ment of Entomology at Louisiana State 
University, also said that wildlife in 
Louisiana had risen in recent years. 
Both Missiissippi and Louisiana are 
States where the chlorinated hydrocar- 
bons are extensively used. Representa- 
tive Jamre L. WHITTEN, of Mississippi, 
chairman of the Agriculture Subcommit- 
tee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, said in a speech in the House on 
September 30, 1964: 

In connection with the theory that 
pesticides accumulate threateningly in the 
water and soll, I went hunting not long ago 
in Mississippi for doves. We hunted in an 
area where pesticides, the chlorinated hy- 
drocarbons, had been used in large quanti- 
ties for years and years. Yet game was plen- 
tiful, so plentiful that the hundreds of 
hunters got the overall limit, 12, in a very 
few hours. 

The Mississippi Delta, or a large portion 
of it, is in my district. Pesticides, the per- 
sistent kind, have been used to literally 
drench much of the delta for years in order 
to protect crops. Nevertheless, fish and 
game flourish and thrive. Moreover, my 
constituents of the area are vigorous and 
healthy, Their Ute span, like that of the 
people of the Nation, has risen sharply since 
the use of DDT eliminated the malarial mos- 
quito and the disease itself. In addition to 
the scientific evidence, the evidence of com- 
monsense is against the present charges. 


In view of the releases issuing from the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, there is some 
amazing testimony in the record of the 
House Appropriations Committee hear- 
ings. On January 30, 1964, this bureau 
formally asked over $600,000 to help 
combat bird depredations. The pres- 
entation stated: ; 

We request of the Congress the sum of 
$639,000 for fiscal year 1965 to deal with the 
problem of too many birds. 

We have 47 projects to deal with this 
problem along with that of rodents. Ani- 
mal damage problems are becoming more 
acute as human population Increases, and 
bird depredations to agriculture crops are 
‘serious in many parts of the country owing 
to the change in agricultural technology. 

Last winter 227 starling-blackbird roosts 
were located which contained an estimated 
204 million birds. Eighty of the roost con- 
tained a million or more birds each. 


The majority of the birds were in the 
Arkansas-Mississippi ricegrowing region, 
the area of perhaps the greatest concen- 
tration of pesticide use in the Nation. 

When one takes into account the view 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service that 
pesticides constitute a definite threat to 
birds, the request for money to combat 
the damage done by too many birds in 
a section where pesticides, including the 
chlorinated hydrocarbons,. are heavily 
employed, is quite startling. 

Offhand, it would seem that the De- 
partment of the Interior is going out 
of its way to make itself ridiculous. On 
the one hand, it solemnly issues warn- 
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ings that pesticide residues may be ex- 
terminating the bald eagle, ospreys, the 
whooping crane, and so on, and on the 


other, it solemnly goes to Congress to 


ask for money to combat the millions 
of birds which are eating rice and other 
grain in a section where chlorinated 
hydrocarbon pesticides—the great buga- 
boo of the Department of the Interior— 
are used more widely than in almost any 
other part of the country. 

There is no question that pesticides 
are toxic. If they did not poison in- 
sects, they would be valueless. The 
chlorinated hydrocarbons are not only 
poisonous to insects; they linger in the 
soil and they continue to kill insect pests. 
The chlorinated hydrocarbons account 
for about two-thirds of the pesticides 
used for agricultural production, and 
about three-fourths of the pesticides 
used. Today, ironically enough, many 
a woman gardener who subscribes to 
Rachel Carson's views on pesticides uses 
the persistent pesticides generously in 
combating insect ravages on her flowers, 
shrubs, and grass. 

Emphasis on the toxicity of pesticides 
and references to the fact that we are 
spraying poisons over the land are mis- 
leading and mischievous. Almost every 
drug and food, if overdosed, can kill. 
One must take into consideration the 
dose of pesticides and the precautions 
surrounding their uses, precautions 
which are extensive and thorough. 
Every pesticide in use today has been 
tested over and over. The safety margin 
in every instance is wide. The Food 
and Drug Administration itself issued 
a press release on April 9, 1965, which 
said: 

Pesticide residues are detectable in the 
American food supply by today’s highly 
sensitive analytical methods, but the 
amounts of such residues are insignificant 
from a health standpoint, according to find- 
ings announced today by the Food and Drug 
Administration, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


When we go beyond the probable and 
get into the theoretical, which has been 
done in the case of pesticides, we leave 
the port of commonsense and sail into 
a dangerous and uncharted sea. Many 
fantastic things are theoretically pos- 
sible. One cannot prove definitely that 
the most wholesome foods and the strict- 
est health measures actually will not 
turn out in the end to be injurious. All 
the evidence points the other way, but 
still almost any wild assertion can be 
made about cause and effect and no pos- 
itive proof against it can be presented. 
Already action against pesticides has 
gone beyond the probable, and some of 
the ill effects are apparent. Let me 
name a few of them: 

First. A ban on the use of the chlor- 
inated hydrocarbon pesticides on forest 
lands has intensified insect damage 
which will mount unless the restrictions 
are removed. 

Second. Milk in several States has 
been dumped because traces of pesticide 
residue were found, although no question 
of health was involved. Today almost 
all milk produced is in violation of the 
law as interpreted by the Food and Drug 
Administration, although once again 
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there is every indication that the food is 
completely wholesome. Congress al- 
ready has appropriated approximately 
$8 million to compensate dairymen for 
the damage inflicted. 

Third. Restrictions on the use of 
pesticides have resulted in damage to 
potatoes in Idaho and in the Northeast, 
and other damage to producers by inter- 
fering with normal crop rotation. 

Fourth. The ban on heptachlor and 
dieldrin on pasture lands has intensified 
the ravages of the alfalfa weevil and 
other pests. 

Fifth. The attacks on pesticides makes 
the problem of world hunger, the biggest 
problem aside from the threat of nu- 
clear war, more difficult to solve. Pesti- 
cides, including the chlorinated hydro- 
carbons, are indispensable to modern ag- 
riculture, and farming methods must be 
drastically improved in many of the un- 
derdeveloped and overpopulated coun- 
tries if famine is to be averted. 

Sixth. Because of the persistent as- 
sault cn pesticides, and in particular the 
chlorinated hydrocarbons, manufac- 
turers have cut back on the research 
necessary to develop new chemicals. 
The effort to deal more effectively with 
destructive insects has been hampered, 
as have been efforts to combat insects 
which have become resistant to pesti- 
cides which once destroyed them. 

The milk situation today furnishes a 
good example of bureaucratic bungling 
and also an almost contemptuous disre- 
gard of the welfare of agriculture by 
Government agencies. 

Alfalfa is used extensively for feeding 
dairy cattle in Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia and in some 
other States. In these States, the persis- 
tent pesticides, heptachlor and dieldrin, 
have been used against the alfalfa weevil. 
The Food and Drug Administration says 
no pesticide residues will be permitted 
in milk, although there are some para- 
doxes here which I will point out later. 
In 1964, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture permitted the use of heptachlor and 
dieldrin on alfalfa on the theory that 
cows fed the cured hay would have no 
chemical traces in their milk. This 
theory was correct so long as FDA used 
the old methods of testing, but new and 
much sensitive methods were developed, 
With these the residues could be found. 
Furthermore, FDA began using the new 
testing methods without notifying the 
Department of Agriculture, much less 
the dairy farmers. 

In January 1964, FDA found hepta- 
chlor expoxcide and dieldrin in milk in 
Maryland and reported the presence of 
the residues to Baltimore officials, and 
the poor farmers were in for it. FDA 
also notified the District of Columbia 
Department of Health that pesticide re- 
sidues had been found in milk destined 
for the District. Before the furor was 
over, the permits of 34 farmers to sell 
milk were suspended. The agitation 
spread and milk began to be condemned 
in other States, including some of the 
leading dairy States. 

Then a curious and alarming develop- 
ment—alarming even to the bureau- 
crats—developed. Using the new test- 
ing methods, almost all milk contained 
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traces of residues, and FDA had to 
reverse itself in quick order, otherwise, 
almost all milk would have to be kept off 
the market. A nationwide catastrophe 
impended if FDA went through with its 
strict interpretation of the law. Quietly, 
I am told, FDA violated its own regula- 
tions by passing the word that, if the milk 
contained no more than a certain 
amount of pesticide residues, nothing 
could be done about the situation. The 
FDA's excuse for violating its own regu- 
lations was, I am informed, that it would 
be difficult to make milk condemnation 
stand up in court with anything less than 
its new and quickly established toler- 
ances. 

But what about the dairymen who had 
their milk condemned and their opera- 
tions halted? Obviously they were not 
at fault. They obeyed the rules, but 
while the game was in progress the rules 
were changed. I might compare the 
change to a baseball umpire's decision 
that two strikes are out, and that three 
balls constitute a walk. No baseball um- 
pire could get away with rule-chancing 
in the middle of a game, but the Food 
and Drug Administration did. 

As I have stated, the Congress voted 
some $8 million to compensate dairymen 
who suffered damage, but I doubt that 
cash could make up for the disruption 
and uncertainty which followed the 
ukase that they could no longer sell milk. 

It is certain, according to Secretary 
Udall himself, that it did not in one 
instance. The Secretary of the Interior 
tells the tragic story of Allan Sandvig, a 
dairy farmer near Wapato, Wash., in his 
article in True. After commenting that 
“few organisms, plant or animal, are 
totally free of the—pesticide—residues,” 
Mr. Udall continues: 

One man who learned these hard facts 
well is Allan Sandvig. a dairy farmer near 
Wapato, Wash. Starting in 1946 with $976 
saved during a hitch in the Navy, he bought 
10 heifers to start a dairy herd. Scrimping 
and saving, he gradually put together a re- 
markable herd of 100 milking Holsteins, de- 
livering 3.200 pounds a day of grade A 
milk. Sandvig was voted “Dairyman of 
the Year” in Yakima County, Wash. 


The Secretary’s article continues that 
in October 1963, State milk inspectors 
refused to pass Sandvig's milk, alleging 
that it contained 20 parts per million of 
DDT, commenting that only 7 parts per 
million of DDT are permitted in foods 
such as grapefruit, meat, and apples and 
“no DDT at all—zero tolerance—is al- 
lowed in milk, for the simple reason that 
milk is the prime food of babies.“ Sand- 
vig, the dairyman who had worked him- 
self up literally by his bootstraps, could 
not even feed the milk to hogs or other 
animals destined for slaughter, for this 
might have resulted in the meat having 
more than 7 parts per million of DDT 
in its tissues. 

Secretary Udall writes that the source 
of the DDT was found in some sweet corn 
silage which the unlucky Sandvig had 
bought from a neighbor. The article by 
Secretary Udall relates the struggle of 
Allan Sandvig to recover from the blow 
dealt him. There is poignancy in his 

He (Sandvig) tried ev to reduce 
the DDT levels in the 8 spe- 
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cial diet and chemical treatments. These 
were somewhat effective, but painfully slow. 
A year after the pesticide disaster he was 
able to get the last of the contaminated cows 
back into production. He now milks 50 
head, half of them from his old herd, half 
new ones. His production is only half what 
it had formerly been, and his loss is esti- 
mated at $80,000. He and his family are un- 
derstandably disheartened. “We are back 
where we started 17 years ago,” he says, 
“pinching nickels and dimes.” 


The Sandvig story, I take it, is intended 
by Secretary Udall to dramatize what 
can happen through the use of poison- 
ous pesticides. There is an element of 
drama in the tale, all right, and an ele- 
ment of horror also, the latter being the 
things which happened to an upright 
citizen through no fault of his own. One 
must take into account the fact that 
the inspectors banned Sandvig's milk in 
1963 after the country had become famil- 
iar with the lurid tales which character- 
ize Miss Carson’s book and its inferences 
that pesticides are poisoning the water, 
the land, and even the air. 

Allan Sandvig, according to Mr. Udall, 
is still hard pressed, and through no 
fault of his own. There has never been 
any evidence whatever, nor even any 
claim, that his milk or any other milk 
kept off the market involved any threat 
to health. 

I have already stated that, with pesti- 
cide residues found in almost every 
gallon of milk, the Food and Drug 
Administration itself is ignoring the law. 
Consequently, it is a pity that the milk 
inspectors in Washington did not do some 
investigating of their own before they 
ruined a hard working and upstanding 
citizen. Had they looked into the matter 
they would have found, for example, that 
Dr. Wayland J. Hayes of the U.S. Public 
Health Service had done an extensive 
series of experiments into the effects of 
DDT on human beings. These took 
place in 1956 and 1958, several years 
before the publication of “Silent Spring“ 
and several years before the descent of 
the bureaucrats upon Allan Sandvig and 
his dairy farm. 

In brief, by feeding convict volunteers 
daily up to 200 times the normal amount 
of DDT found in the average man’s diet, 
Dr. Hayes determined that men achieved 
maximum storage of DDT in about a year 
and thereafter stored no more of the 
material despite continued intake. Dur- 
ing the entire study, no volunteer com- 
plained of any symptom or showed by 
the tests used any sign of illness that 
would not have an easily recognizable 
cause clearly unrelated to exposure to 
DDT. Dr. Hayes concluded that the 
storage of DDT in man is proportional to 
the dose. The convict volunteers were 
just as healthy as another group of con- 
vict volunteers who were fed a diet which 
contained no DDT. 

Before the so-called Ribicoff hearing, 
a hearing into the pesticide situation 
conducted by the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut, Dr. Hayes put into the 
record data which stated that the average 

Storage of DDT in human tissue is about 
five parts per million. He also pointed 
out that experiments had shown that 
men could consume DDT daily at a level 
200 times greater than the amount con- 
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sumed in the ordinary diet without ill 
effects. 

The Hayes experiments are corrobo- 
rated by a study under the auspices of 
the Chicago Board of Health which con- 
cluded there had been no increase of 
DDT in human tissue since 1951. 

Offhand, it might seem that the $8 
million appropriated to pay dairymen 
whose milk was banned from sale would 
take care of Allan Sandvig. But no, he 
is most definitely out of luck because the 
program applies only to milk prohibited 
from commercial sale after January 1, 
1964, and the inspectors swooped down 
on him in October, 1963. He will ap- 
parently just have to struggle. The way 
things are going, he may get on his feet 
some years hence just in time to be wiped 
out again by the zeal of Federal or State 
employees stimulated by the publication 
of another “Silent Spring.” 

I have pointed out that the report of 
the National Academy of Sciences blast- 
ed zero tolerance, and the staff report of 
the House Appropriations Committee 
throws further light on this subject. 
The staff report said: 

For example, the tolerance for any pesti- 
cide in cows’ milk shipped in Interstate com- 
merce is zero. The scientists advised that 
no milk available on the market today, in any 
part of the United States, ts free of pesticide 
residues and it is scientifically imporsible to 
guarantee that any product is absolutely free 
of some pesticide, as it is only possible to 
state that a product does or does not contain 
more than a certain proportion of a pesti- 
cide, 

* * * . s 

Representatives of AMA (American Medical 
Association) stated that there is no medical 
reason for singling out cows’ milk as an 
agricultural product for which pesticide resi- 
dues are not permitted. They stated that 
babies who are bottle-fed with cows’ milk are, 
nowadays, put on a diet containing other 
foods when they are stil very young, and 
these foods often include processed baby 
foods for which finite limits for content of 
pesticide residues have been set under FDA 
regulations. Therefore, the baby is not per- 
mitted to ingest pesticide residues when he is 
fed cows’ milk, but he may take them in 
other foods. 

In contrast to bottle-fed babies receiving 
cows’ milk, breast-fed babies are ingesting 
pesticide residues contained in the mother’s 
milk because she ingests foods that legally 
contain pesticide resides. Studies were made 
by PHS at the Taft Sanitary Engineering 
Center in Cincinnati, Ohio, and by the 
Bureau of Occupational Health, State of 
California, Berkeley, Calif., in which it was 
determined that samples of mothers’ milk 
contained amounts of pesticide residues far 
in excess of the pesticide residues permitted 
by FDA in cow's milk. Further, the study 
concluded that there were no ill effects on 
the babies as a result of the pesticide resi- 
due in the mothers’ milk. 

Further examples of such inconsistency in 
FDA regulations can be illustrated by the 
following: 

1, Beverages such as juices, beer, and wine 
prepared from fruit and vegetable sources 
may contain a finite amount of pesticide 
residues but cows’ milk may not. 

2. Beef may contain finite amounts of 
pesticide residues—but cows’ milk may not. 

3. Margarine and vegetable oils may con- 
tain finite amounts of pesticide residues— 
but butter may not. 

4. Ice cream containing fresh fruits such 
as strawberries, cherries, and butter pecans 
may contain finite amounts of pesticide 
residues—but vanilla ice cream may not. 
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We have, then, a ridiculous and con- 
tradictory state of affairs: Babies are 
permitted to absorb pesticide residues 
from mothers’ milk and from other 
sources, and yet, as Allan Sandvig and 
other dairymen know, the discovery of 
pesticide traces in milk can result in a 
ban on milk sales and grave injury, if 
not ruin, to the farmers involved. Some 
ice cream may contain pesticide resi- 
dues; other may not, and so on. 

There have been a whole series of in- 
cidents involving the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, FDA, 
and farmers in which the latter have 
fared badly indeed. Back in 1959 an 
alarming release about pesticide resi- 
dues on cranberries came around 
Thanksgiving time and virtually de- 
stroyed the holiday market, and actually 
did the cranberry industry damage for a 
long, long time. Eventually the Govern- 
ment, the taxpayers, paid out about $8.5 
million to cranberry producers to com- 
pensate for the damage done by over- 
zealous bureaucrats. There have been 
other similar incidents affecting fruits, 
vegetables, and cheese. All this hurts, 
not only the individual farmer and 
farmers affected, but it hurts the foods 
affected by arousing public fear that 
their consumption will prove harmful. 
I agree that adequate safeguards must 
surround the use of pesticides, I am in 
disagreement with excessive zeal, with 
publicity-seeking officials, and with Gov- 
ernment officials and agencies whose 
prejudices are guiding their attitudes 
and actions. 

The pesticide residues committee of 
the National Academy of Sciences made 
a number of recommendations about the 
use of pesticides. All seem to be con- 
structive, and one is particularly so. It 
says: 

A pesticide should be registered on the 
basis of either “negligible residue” or per- 
missible residue,“ depending on whether its 
use results in the intake of a negligible or 
permissible fraction of the maximum ac- 
ceptable daily intake as determined by 
appropriate safety studies. 


This is sensible and reasonable. We 
should establish tolerances to pesticides 
on the basis of safety factors as we know 
them. We must not burden agriculture 
with the unknown if we expect to main- 
tain an abundant and nutritious food 
supply. We should not ban pesticides on 
supposition if we expect to deal ade- 
quately with serious diseases. 

Another recommendation is for an ex- 
panded research program on the per- 
sistence of pesticides in the total en- 
vironment, and with that I am in hearty 
accord. Already some $30 million has 
been appropriated for studies and for 
the development of better means of pes- 
ticide control. 

We need, however, reliable and accu- 
rate information, and we are not getting 
it from some Government agencies, In- 
Stead we are getting antipesticide prop- 
aganda. Many officials seem to have 
read and reread Silent Spring” as a de- 
vout person might read the Bible. The 
frantic attempt to connect pesticides 
with the vicissitudes of nature, and on 
very flimsy evidence, is doing a great dis- 
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I would like to remind some of the 
bureaucrats who are agitated over the 
fact that some fish may have been killed 
by pesticides that over 10,000 persons die 
every day of hunger. If the choice is be- 
tween the life of a catfish and the life of 
a baby, I for one will sacrifice the cat- 
fish. 

The world’s biggest problem, aside per- 
haps from the threat of all-out nuclear 
war, is famine. There are approxi- 
mately 3 billion people in the world to- 
day, and about half of them suffer from 
malnutrition and wundernourishment. 
Moreover, population is increasing much 
faster than the food supply. As Senator 
Grueninc, of Alaska, so aptly put the 
matter in a Senate speech in 1963: 

Two grim specters beckon mankind toward 
oblivion today. One offers instant and 
wholesale death by nuclear means. The al- 
ternative guarantees eventual starvation 
when the human population exceeds the food 
supply, 


Our marvelous agricultural efficiency 
must be used more and more to deal 
with the world scarcity of food. Our 
immediate problem is surpluses, but we 
are going to be called upon more and 
more to help tide over the hungry areas 
and also to help upgrade their agricul- 
ture. A modern agriculture without 
pesticides, including the persistent pesti- 
cides, is impossible. The chlorinated 
hydrocarbons are the most widely used 
and are the most effective against pests 
in many circumstances. Secretary 
Udall, in the True article proposes a 
ban on the chlorinated hydrocarbons, 
but the case against them has not been 
made and the evidence for them is stead- 
ily accumulating. To prohibit their use 
on the basis of what amounts to super- 
stition would be a catastrophe to agri- 
culture, a disaster for the consumer and, 
in view of the world food situation, a 
calamity to the human race, 

I suggest that our pesticide foes must 
concern themselves with human beings 
and their welfare. If they do, their un- 
reasonable attacks on pesticides will 
cease. They will ask only that precau- 
tions be taken to forfend any ill effects 
from their use. 

Not only are pesticides essential to 
an efficient agriculture, they are essen- 
tial from a health standpoint. The foes 
of DDT and dieldrin never mention the 
fact that these two chemicals have elim- 
inated malaria, once the foremost 
scrouge of mankind, from this country 
and are helping curb it in many areas 
of the world. They are helping to curb 
other diseases also. 

For the life of me I cannot under- 
stand the overweening concern with 
pesticides by our Government agencies 
when there are some very real problems 
under their very noses. It actually seems 
like a psychosis. Unquestionably our air 
is getting dirtier, and so are our streams, 
and very little of this infection comes 
from pesticide plants. The carnage on 
our highways is dreadful, and the lack 
of good water is plaguing more and more 
communities. In most of our cities, in- 
cluding the Capital of the Nation, our 
streets are not safe. Crime costs thou- 
sands of lives and billions of dollars 
every year. But the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the Public Health Service 
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cannot take their minds off pesticides, 
although there is no evidence of injury 
whatever to human beings from their 
judicious use, and very little of injury 
to.anything else. 

I am surprised that Orville Freeman, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, has been 
so silent in the face of this situation, 
which fundamentally constitutes an at- 
tack on agriculture. An attempt is be- 
ing made to take away some of the tools 
which enable farmers to be the most ef- 
ficient producers the world has ever 
seen and to give us the cheapest food 
supply in the world, comparatively 
speaking. I think the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture has been remiss. I think he is 
allowing farmers to be kicked around 
without defending them. He too seems 
to be listening to the echoes from “Si- 
lent Spring.” 

Most politicians know that only 7 per- 
cent of our population today is rural and 
that 93 percent is urban. Consequently, 
they are disposed to give agriculture and 
its problems very little attention. But 
Mr. Freeman knows, or should know, 
agriculture. He knows that over 7 mil- 
lion workers are employed directly in 
agriculture, more than in the automo- 
bile, transportation, public utilities, and 
steel industries combined, Farmers 
spend more than $40 billion each year. 
Their purchasing power is a tremendous 
factor in national prosperity and sta- 
bility. The efficiency of our agriculture 
also is a reproach to the inefficiency of 
Communist agriculture and constitutes 
the most dramatic difference between 
our two systems. 

Secretary Orville Freeman should tell 
his fellow Secretary, Stewart L. Udall, 
some of the basic facts of life. It would 
help them both. 

Most of the hearings and inquiries 
held thus far, including congressional 
inquiries, have been directed against 
pesticides. The latter have been on 
trial. The pesticide industry which 
makes a tremendous and valuable con- 
tribution to our economy has been har- 
assed.. I am told that many companies, 
in view of the situation, have cut back on 
pesticide research which is badly needed. 
The damage done annually by destruc- 
tive insects in this country is estimated 
at around $4 billion which sum, in the 
last analysis, must be paid by the con- 
sumers. More and more insects become 
resistant to the pesticides now in use 
and new chemicals are needed to deal 
with them, and new chemicals are 
needed to augment and improve those 
now in use. 

I think it is time this whole matter 
should be looked into from a broad and 
objective standpoint. I have become 
convinced that, properly used, pesticides 
pose no health threat, either to human 
beings, or to fish and wildlife. 

In the words of the report of the 
Pesticide Residues Committee of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences: 

Although it is recognized that some pesti- 
cide chemicals are more toxic than others to 
warm blooded animals, and that their use 
requires greater restriction to protect the 
public health, the committee believes that 
their valuable properties can be utilized 
without exposing people, domestic ani- 
mals, fish, or wildlife to undue risk. 
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That Amazing 89th Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the per- 
formance of the Ist session of the 89th 
Congress—both critics and partisans 
agree—has been remarkable in the 
amount and scope of legislation handled. 

Mr. Tom Littlewood, Washington cor- 
respondent, of the Chicago Sun-Times, 
has done an excellent job in analyzing 
the record of this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this is one of 
the best analyses of the mechanics of 
Congress that I have seen and I strongly 
recommend the article to my colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, the article follows: 

THAT AMAZING 89TH CONGRESS 

“The President is at liberty, both in law 
and conscience, to be as big a man as he 
can.”"—Wooprow WILSON. 

(By Tom Littlewood) 

WAasHINGTON. —The reasons for the amaz- 
ing performance of the 89th Congress are 
rooted in President Johnson’s anxious deter- 
mination to be as.big a man as he can; be- 
yond that, in his skill at prolonging the na- 
tional mood, the consensus, that followed 
the shock waves of the assassination of his 

more exciting predecessor; and in 


Everett MCKINLEY Dirksen, of Illinois, the 
spiritual descendant of Uncle Joe Cannon. 

Who among those, barely a year ago, who 
watched EVERETT DIRKSEN hop nimbly aboard 
the Goldwater bandwagon (“too long have 
we ridden the gray ghost of me-toolsm“), 
could have dreamed that in these last 10 
months, the Senator would be recorded in 
favor of: 

Widespread Federal aid to the local 
schools; Federal college scholarship; Govern- 
ment medical insurance; immigration re- 
form; abolition of State literacy tests for 
voting and Federal registration for local elec- 
tions; extension of Government manpower 
retraining program; a potentially vast plan 
for regional development, overlapping State 
lines, not only in Appalachia, but in other 
economically troubled parts of the country; 
and ridding the highways of some of their 
billboards? 

For more than his meager minority of less 
than one-third would seem to require, the 
Ist session of the 89th Congress bears the 
imprint of the leader of the Senate's loyal 
opposition, 

Much of the historic voting rights act was 
written in his office. The administration 
chose to omit an outright prohibition of the 
poll tax at his insistence, and against the 
wishes of northern liberals who resented the 
Republican's come-lately role . 

Across in the House of Representatives, 
practically every time the new activist GOP 
leaders mounted an anti-Johnson march, 
DimkKseEn’s good-humored and well-publicized 
activities threw them off stride. 

Making the most of his limited power al- 
ways, Draxsen nevertheless lost the most im- 
portant constitutional issue of the session, 
one with long-range political impact: his 
campaign to overturn the Supreme Court's 
ruling that all State legislatures must con- 
tain districts of equal population. 

Heaping insult on injury, the defeat was 
roundly inflicted by his arch-foe, the Demo- 


2 Senator from Illinois, Paut H. Douc- 
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At this stage, the tion bill was 
lodged in a subcommittee of which DIRKSEN 
held the deciding vote. A few days earlier 
Mr. Johnson had said privately, “I want an 
immigration bill, I don't care what kind. 
I don't care whether it’s a Celler bill or a 
Feighan bill or what,“ referring to the both- 
ersome Judiciary Committee feud in the 
House, “but I want a bill.” 

The measure passed the House, after Dem- 
ocrats had risked political harm by narrow- 
ly repelling a popular limitation on admis- 
sions from other countries in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

DRESEN, alarmed by the population ex- 
plosion in Latin America, demanded a hemi- 
spheric quota in the law. So Attorney Gen- 
eral Nicholas Katzenbach made another of 
his many visits to DIRKSEN’s office and, while 
House Democrats and liberal Senators fumed, 
the hemispheric amendment was accepted. 

For his immigration support, the Ilinoisan 
extracted yet another concession from the 
administration—assurances that his reap- 
portionment resolution would be out of com- 
mittee and ready for another floor vote early 
next year, when conditions may be different, 

Then, as though in recognition that it was 
time to renew his conservative credentials, 
Drmrxsen organized a filibuster with the 
Southerners against organized labor's at- 
tempt to receive national sanction for union 
shop agreements. After only 1 week, the ad- 
ministration gave up on that until next year. 
Mr. Johnsons calmness about the problem, 
quite in contrast to Lady Bird's anticlutter 
crusade, has labor leaders muttering about 
withholding precinct workers and campaign 
funds next year for punishment. 

So, just like a chess game, when the elec- 
tion-year session begins in January, reap- 
portionment and the union shop will be side 
by side on the Senate Calendar. 

Liberals, who have learned to respect 
Dmxsen’s cunning, are worried that he might 
persuade labor to ease off on its opposition 
to the historically far more important reap- 
portionment amendment in exchange for a 
more reasonable resolution of the union shop 
question. 

Both Mr. Johnson and DRKSEN are prag- 
matists. Neither is a dogmatist. Neither 
goes down for lost causes. 

Both are masters at orchestrating Con- 
gress, at conjuring up spells, at preparing the 
atmosphere properly, at letting loose rumor 
and counterrumor long before an Issue has 
reached the voting stage. In his prepara- 
tory work on the 14(b) Taft-Hartley bill, 
DIRKSEN was most reminiscent of the former 
majority leader of the Senate, the tall Texan 
himself. 

Another Illustration of the Senator’s re- 
markable influence and the offstage tactics 
that he uses so effectively came at the end 
of the session when the Senate blocked con- 
firmation of a judicial appointment strongly 
sup by Mr. Johnson, the KENNEDY 
brothers, Vice President Husert H. Hum- 
PHREY and Richard Cardinal Cushing. Dur- 
ing the preliminary maneuvering, where 
DrexsEen excels, he circulated Italian news- 
paper accounts of a chance meeting in 1961 
on the Isle of Capri between the would-be 
judge, Francis X. Morrissey, and deported 
Mafia Leader Michael Spinella. 

The Morrissey experience badly tarnished 
the KENNEDY image, while Mr. Johnson was 
far removed from the scene with his surgical 
problems to worry about. 

The President is an unashamed, hardboiled 
wielder of power, insensitive sometimes and 
overbearing. He understands that Congress- 
men are proud folks whose egos can be mas- 
saged. He knows how to move them, when 
to use a lump of sugar, when to snap off a 
switch. 

DRKSEN is of the same old school, only 
cornier, more theatrical. 

“Ev is ready and willing not only to recog- 
nize the inevitable," one of his colleagues has 
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remarked, “but to scurry around so that he 
has a major part in making it happen. His 
humor is disarming. He couldn’t get away 
with what he does without his charm and 
humor. He's like a pony express rider who 
jumps off his steed at full speed and onto the 
back of another dashing off in the opposite 
direction.“ 

Who outslicked whom? In the twilight 
of his career, DIRKSEN appears to have be- 
come conscious of history and particularly 
of the Presidency. His closeness to Presi- 
dents of both parties has given him pres- 
tige—and nary the slightest compunction 
about championing a Federal voting regis- 
trar system that a few years ago he had 
fought (as had Mr. Johnson) when Dovaras 
was for it. 

Mr. Johnson has been given an anthology of 
social welfare legislation that cleans up most 
of the business of the Roosevelt, Truman, 
and Kennedy years. 

The revolutionary impact will be felt slow- 
ly. Many of the programs, training the au- 
thority of the National Government on the 
problems of the big cities, have delayed-ac- 
tion fuses. 

Surely, the health insurance program is 
only a beginning that will overfiow the so- 
olal security system. The school bill, keyed 
to the children of poor families, has finally 
solved the religious dilemma by opening the 
way for new types of shared facilities for 
public and parochial schoo! pupils alike. 

The voting rights bill contains the promise 
of the franchise for southern Negroes; the 
housing bill, of breaking the ghetto charac- 
ter of low-income public housing. The Cabi- 
net-level Department of Urban Affairs is 
only a start, as are the pollution control 
measures that finally give the Federal Gov- 
ernment an effective way to start combatting 
dirty water and auto exhaust fumes. 

A long-needed constitutional amendment 
on Presidential disability was submitted to 
the States. 

With Mr. Johnson laid up, the conserva- 
tives got in a few retaliatory licks at the 
windup by denying funds for two key pro- 
grams—rent subsidies for poor families and 
the recruitment of special federally paid 
teacher teams for slum schools. 

The record of education legislation even 
gave some thought to the overmortgaged 
suburbanite with college-age children. Fed- 
erally subsidized student loans are author- 
ized for families with incomes under $15,000; 
The Government pays the interest charges 
while the student isin school. After gradua- 
tion, the student pays off the principal and 
the first 3 percent of interest, the Govern- 
ment continuing to pay the rest. 

At times, to be sure, Mr. Johnson proved 
himself every bit as capable of recognizing 
the inevitable as DIRKSEN. The President did 
nothing when J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, forced 
the Senate to put off action for another year 
on a consular treaty with the Soviet Union 
that had been requested by the Secretary of 
State. Home rule for the District of Colum- 
bia is still unaccomplished. And Congress 
turned around a cigarette labeling measure so 
that it prohibits the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion from ordering health danger warnings 
in cigarette advertising. 

In the House, two Ilinoisans emerged from 
the ranks with enhanced talent. Republican 
Paul. FINDLEY, of Pittsfield, persisted in a 
courageous struggle against the farm and 
Sugar bills, and advanced his unlikely cam- 
paign (for a downstate Republican) for 3 
federal union of the Atlantic nations. In 
the tightly controlled Chicago Democratic 
delegation, Representative Roman C. PUCIN- 
SKI showed uncommon intiative in the not 
always easy task of defending the party or- 
ganization against the assaults of the vola- 
tile Anam CLAYTON PowELL, Democrat, of 
New York, on two fronts—the war on pov- 
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erty and the racial makeup of the Chicago 
schools. 

As a prominent early backer of the new 
Republican leader, GERALD R. Forp of Michi- 
gan, Glenview Republican Donald Rums- 
FELD enhanced his future career. Another 
suburbanite, freshman Jonn N. ErRLENBORN, 
of Elmhurst, impressed his seniors. 

Where does all this leave the national 
politics of the future? 

In a practical sense, the war on poverty, 
the education bills, the voting rights meas- 
ure, the expensive design for regional devel- 
opment, and many of the programs cannot 
help but strengthen the Democratic Party. 

How younger workers react to the $4.7 
billion increase in social security taxes next 
year, to finance medicare, remains to be 
seen. Next year a million more Americans 
will reach age 18 than have this year. The 
yearly increase in America's teenage labor 
force in the 1960's will average six times that 
in the 1950's. By the next presidential elec- 
tion, the age of the average American will 
have dropped from 33 in 1960 to 25 or less. 

Business, pacified by prosperity, the excise 
tax cuts, and the President's sporadic dis- 
plays of economy, is a part of the national 
consensus as never before. 

Nonetheless, there is an uneasy feeling 
among many Democrats that “Lyndon 
doesn't wear well” among the voters and it 
wouldn't take much to upset the current 
equilibrium. 

Representative Pico believes “we face 
a difficult election. We won't automatically 
pick up a lot of seats in Congress just be- 
cause it's the off year. The administration’s 
heavy spending and welfare programs will 
gain votes, The public thinks we as a party 
don’t recognize their problems. We've got 
to make clear what we're for, not Just carp 
at the opposition. By any measure, the 
President is a superb politician, the best I’ve 
ever seen.“ 


Tribute to Cecil C. McDaniel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, it is 
with considerable regret that I wish to 
announce that at the end of the present 
session of the Congress Cecil C. Mc- 
Daniel, of the staff of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, plans to retire after 
15 years of service with the committee 
and over 30 years of service in the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Cecil's position with the Appropria- 
tions Committee has been that of chief 
of the editing and printing department, 
for which his background and experi- 
ence admirably fitted him. In that ca- 
pacity he reviewed the transcript of all 
testimony taken by the committee, pre- 
pared it in proper form for printing and 
prepared all the records of the commit- 
tee for publication, The volume of work 
this entailed is a tribute to his conscien- 
tious performance. His cooperative at- 
titude, his painstaking desire for per- 
fection, and the expedition with which 
he executed his tasks have been of great 
aid in accomplishing the work of the 
committee. 


I wish to thank him personally for his 
assistance. It was largely through his 
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painstaking efforts that the monumental 
printing procedure related to committee 
work has evolved into the systematized, 
efficient, and rapid operation it is today. 

I am sure that all the members of 
the committee as well as the committee 
staff join me in wishing him every hap- 
piness in his retirement. 


Surrender of Panama Canal Unwise at 
This Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1965 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
regret I heard the President's announce- 
ment the 24th of September on the prog- 
ress of Panama Canal treaty negotia- 
tions. It was evident from the manner 
in which the announcement was made 
that it was hastily conceived. It has 
been speculated that the purpose of the 
announcement was to aid President Ro- 
bles of Panama, who desperately needed 
such a pronouncement to aid his domes- 
tic political position. Another theory is 
that it was to offset some unfavorable 
publicity that had resulted from the re- 
cent House Resolution 560 concerning 
communism in Latin America. What- 
ever the reason, whatever the rationale, 
I see little good that can come of it. 

One could reach the conclusion that by 
rioting and murder, the United States 
can be forced to a conference table to 
concede what they would not surrender 
previously. Those who think they see 
in this treaty an end to such rioting are 
mistaken. With each new concession in 
Panama we have been faced with still 
more demands. One needs only to note 
that Castro's attacks on our base in 
Guantanamo and the challenges to our 
position in Panama seem to be well co- 
ordinated. Guantanamo is one of the 
key positions from which the canal is 
guarded, and if the United States leaves 
either the canal or Guantanamo, the 
Soviets will be in a much better position 
to cut this vital sealane of the free world. 

One can also conclude that our policy- 
makers are primarily concerned with our 
image rather than the hard facts of the 
cold war. We have given the Commu- 
nists in this hemisphere, who will cer- 
tainly take the major credit for our con- 
cessions, renewed hope of controlling 
this vital waterway. Our legal rights 
will now be vested in status of forces 
agreements. Communist agitators, 
trained and exported from Cuba, will 
now only have to concentrate on these 
“vestiges of Yankee imperialism” in their 
continuing campaign of subversion and 
terror against the United States. In a 
short while we will find that no Pana- 
manian politician will be able to justify 
these vestiges. These in return will be- 
come an affront to their sovereignty—a 
target for riots and demonstrations. 

Under the present treaty we can con- 
trol riots in the Canal Zone. How will we 
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control such riots under a status-of- 
forces agreement whereby our forces are 
stationed in Panamanian territory? 

What new Panamanian Government 
will be able to resist pressures to ask us 
for more concessions? 

What will prevent Panama from de- 
nouncing this new treaty once a new 
canal has been constructed? Based upon 
the precedent set in 1956 when Nasser 
seized the Suez Canal, the United States 
could be expelled from all rights and in- 
terest in the new canal, and most of the 
world would applaud. Our ships could 
be barred from use of the canal, and 
we would be right back to 1520 when 
Magellan discovered the straits that now 
carry his name. I would not wish to 
see that day come. 

What should the United States do? 
We should not approve this proposed 
treaty as outlined by President Johnson 
on the 24th of September. We should 
continue with the conversion of the pres- 
ent canal to a sea level one, and retain 
our present rights in Panama until Cas- 
tro communism has been liquidated in 
this hemisphere. Because, not until that 
day arrives can the Panama Canal prob- 
lem be settled in a stable atmosphere. We 
can make concessions and bargain, but 
none of these concessions should com- 
promise our contro] of the canal. 


Debate Continues on Army Reserves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK R. MILLER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
Friday, October 22, issue of the Des 
Moines Tribune appears a knowledge- 
able article on the controversy over the 
proposed merger of the National Guard 
and Army Reserve written by the able 
military writer, Hanson Baldwin, of the 
New York Times. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be placed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 

DEBATE CONTINUES ON ARMY RESERVES 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

New York, N.¥.—The reorganization of 
the Army National Guard and the Army 
Reserve, now starting, represents another vic- 
tory for Secretary of Defense Robert 8. 
McNamara in his campaign to streamline 
the Reserves. 

But it is a partial victory, and some in 
Washington consider it a Pyrrhic one, for 
it has increased resentment in Congress and 
in the Reserve Officers Association. 

Chairman JoHN C. STENNIS, Democrat, of 
Mississippi, of the Senate Preparedness Sub- 
committee of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, called it a major scuttling of 
the Army Reserve and he charged the Defense 
Department with ignoring the intent of 
Congress. 

TEMPORARY REALINEMENT? 

Thus the current reorganization—one of 

several proposed or carried out in recent 
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years—will not end the long debate about 
the size, the role, or the organization of the 
Nation's ground Reserve components. 

The National Guard, the Reserve Officers 
Association, Congress, and the Pentagon all 
regard the present “realinement"—as it Is 
called—an interim measure, and all of them 
anticipate additional legislation at the next 
session of Congress to shape the size and 
organization of the Reserve forces. 

McNamara’s plan calls for the elimination 
of about 750 Army Reserve units, including 
all 6 Army Reserve tactical divisions, with 
a total strength of about 55,000 men. Some 
of these men, it is hoped, will join selected 
high-priority units to bring them up to full 
strength. 

READY IN 8 WEEKS 

The objective is the creation of a total 
ground Reserve force of 145,000 to 150,000 
men—119,000 National Guardsmen and more 
than 30,000 Army reservists—to be main- 
tained at 100-percent strength and, with 
ample equipment and by increased drills and 
more field training, to be ready for deploy- 
ment within 6 to 8 weeks. 

The new select force is to comprise three 
National Guard divisions—each composed of 
units drawn from three different States (a 
change from the past practice of drawing 
National Guard divisions chiefly from a 
single State)—six independent brigades, 
and hundreds of company- and detachment- 
size units from the Guard and from the 
Reserve, drawn from all 50 States. 

These units are to be brought to full 
strength and maximum readiness as soon as 
possible—hopefully by next spring—to pro- 
vide a cushion or reserve for the regular 
forees during the Vietnamese war. 


OTHER UNITS 


The creation of this select force leaves two 
other categories in the Army National Guard. 
The Guard will continue to maintain, until 

à and the Pentagon take further ac- 
tion, five additional divisions, plus brigades 
and supporting units, designated as “high 
priority” units at about 80 percent of war 
strength. 

Fifteen more National Guard divisions and 
supporting units of lesser strength are also 
included in the National Guard troop list. 

The elimination of the 6 Army Reserve 
tactical divisions leaves the Reserve—in addi- 
tion to the units in the new select force— 
with 13 training divisions, specialized units 
equipped to man newly opened replacement 
training centers to train new recruits. The 
Army Reserve also retains, at least for the 
time being, a considerable number of other 
units and individual reservists. 

The total paid-drill strength provided 18 
650,000—380,000 for the National Guard and 
a yearend strength of 270,000 for the Army 
Reserve. 

MORE POWER FOR CONGRESS 


It is certain that debate about the Army 
Reserve forces will continue into a new ses- 
sion of Congress. In fact, a bill originated 
by the Reserve Officers Association to mod- 
ernize the Reserve law and “guarantee the 
integrity” of all Reserve components will be 
pushed at the next session. 

The bill would authorize Congress to set 
the strength annually of the selected Re- 
serve, would establish a number of training 
and pay categories in the Reserve, and would 
clarify legally many provisions now subject to 
interpretation or open to doubt. 

Since the bill would increase congres- 
sional—as opposed to executive department— 
authority over the Reserves, it is likely to 
have considerable support. But it is likely 
to conflict head on with the revived proposal 
of the Defense Department to merge the Na- 
tional Guard and the Army Reserve. 
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Winning the Peace in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, A task 
force of American businessmen is now 
ready to leave for Vietnam to bring 
American business skill and capital to- 
gether with Vietnamese businessmen to 
help build up a strong and productive 
society in that war-ravaged land. One 
American has already left to negotiate a 
business arrangement with a Vietnamese 
firm 


Several months ago I proposed a new 
approach to the problem of securing 
stability and order in Vietnam—and con- 
sequently the whole southeast Asia area. 

In April the President proposed a 
sweeping, long-range program for the 
economic development of this vital re- 
gion—the Mekong Delta project. I sup- 
port this effort. Yet I believe a start 
should be made now toward stabilizing 
and strengthening the economy of South 
Vietnam. And this effort should utilize 
the free enterprise, capitalistic approach. 

Therefore, my proposal involves the en- 
couragement of small business, joint- 
venture business operations between 
Vietnamese and American businessmen. 

This is a bold effort, but it may be one 
of the keys to the ultimate success of 
securing independence in Vietnam. 

The struggle in Vietnam is but another 
phase of the conflict between the demo- 
cratic nations and the Communist powers 
that has been the main feature of inter- 
national affairs since the end of the Sec- 
ond World War. Yet, Vietnam is a new 
kind of war, and a new kind of challenge. 

The military effort is only part of the 
struggle. It is a necessary part, but 
without the support and confidence of 
the people such a military effort can 
never be wholly successful. The Amer- 
ican businessman can help supply the 
support, confidence, and economic sta- 
bility necessary to supplement the mili- 
tary effort and ultimately drive the Com- 
munist threat from Vietnam. 

This plan is designed to provide the 
catalyst that could spark a new era of 
hope for the people of Vietnam. 

How will the plan actualy work? 

American businessmen will invest in 
light industry and smaller business proj- 
ects with Vietnamese businesmen. These 
ventures will be aimed at Vietnamese re- 
sources, talent, and labor with American 
business expertise to stimulate the econ- 
omy to produce basic goods for consump- 
tion within Vietnam and to lay the 
groundwork for future exports. 

What security will there in war-torn 
Vietnam for such investment? 

The Agency for International Develop- 
ment has agreed to guarantee such in- 
vestment up to 100 percent against 
losses due to hostile action, and up to 
75 percent against commercial! losses. 
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Several months ago, I presented my 
proposal for the economic development 
of South Vietnam to Vice President 
Humpurey. He was enthusiastic and has 
been of great help in cutting through the 
bureaucratic maze that sometimes seems 
to be the main feature of our Govern- 
ment operations overseas. I am much 
indebted to our eminent Vice President 
for expending his precious time and tal- 
ent in support of this effort. 

On September 8, I arranged to meet in 
Washington with officials of the Agency 
for International Development and with 
American businessmen from industries 
ranging from plastics to pharmaceuti- 
cals. My colleague the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Resnick], also attended. 

Problems associated with the Vietnam 
investment plan were discussed. Many 
of the businessmen present indicated an 
interest in further exploration of the 
proposal. The State Department delega- 
tion, led by Mr. Rutheford Poats, Assist- 
ant Administrator for AID, indicated 
their keen interest and support for the 
concept of American joint-venture in- 
vestment in Vietnam. 

Phu Duc, the distinguished former 
Ambassador of the Republic of Vietnam 
to the United Nations, met with me sev- 
eral times while the plan was being de- 
veloped. His learned counsel has been 
invaluable, and his enthusiastic endorse- 
ment is much appreciated. 

On September 24 a further meeting 
took place. On that date American and 
Vietnamese businessmen were brought 
together for the first time to talk about 
implementing my proposal, and to begin 
to talk about business arrangements. 
The meeting was held in the Department 
of Commerce field office in New York 
with a delegation of nine Vietnamese, in- 
cluding two women, who came from Sai- 
gon for the meeting and to examine 
American business and industrial tech- 
niques. Mr. Selig Taubenblatt of the Far 
East Bureau of the Department of State 
and Mr. David Horner of the Department 
of Commerce's Office of International In- 
vestment joined me in welcoming the 
group, and helped in presenting my pro- 
posal to them. 

The meeting was a considerable suc- 
cess, After the formal presentation in 
the morning, individual discussions took 
place in the afternoon between the Viet- 
namese and American businessmen. A 
number of those present have since in- 
dicated a desire to go to Saigon to im- 
plement this program. Interest in the 
idea of joint American-Vietnamese in- 
vestment has spread through the busi- 
ness community. 

Now we have reached the operational 
stage of this effort. American and Viet- 
namese businessmen have been brought 
together, the State Department has given 
its blessing to the proposal, and a group 
of American businessmen stand ready 
to go to Saigon for further talks. 

Our American economy is today en- 
joying the 55th month of continuous 
business expansion. The stock market 
is at an alltime high. We have even 
seen recent indications that the Soviet 
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Union is moving toward more private 
enterprise in their economy. What an 
opportune time to make a start toward 
bringing the rich rewards of free enter- 
prise to a people whose lot has been 
destruction and despair for so many 
years. 

The primary objective of my plan is 
to demonstrate to the people of South 
Vietnam the interest and support of the 
American business community and the 
American people in their struggle against 
Communist domination. It is a patriotic 
effort on the part of American small busi- 
ness, but it is also a positive effort to- 
ward building hope and laying the eco- 
nomic basis for eventual peace. 

Things are looking up for the forces of 
freedom in Vietnam. The President’s 
judicious prosecution of our effort there 
is showing significant gains in crushing 
the Vietcong’s efforts to destroy the polit- 
ical independence of a nation. 

Now is the time to capitalize upon our 
gains with a positive step toward peace. 


College Boards and Our Nation’s 
Scholastic Profile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, with- 
in a few weeks, many of our high 
school seniors will take a crucial test. 
On December 4, the College En- 
trance Examination Board will be 
administered to next year’s prospec- 
tive college freshmen. Other seniors will 
take the test later in the school year. 
For some of them, the CEEB may deter- 
mine whether or not they receive a col- 
lege education. The scores they receive 
are a major determinant of scholarship 
aid as well as of admission to the college 
of their choice. 

The parents whose children are taking 
this test, and the students themselves 
must have been dismayed and concerned 
to read the article which appeared in the 
Sunday magazine of the New York Times 
late last week. The article, writ- 
ten by Banesh Hoffmann, is entitled “The 
College Boards Fail the Test.” I com- 
mend it to the attention of the Senate 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
entered in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times magazine] 
THe COLLEGE BOARDS FAIL THE TEST 
(By Banesh Hoffmann) 

(Norx.— Banesh Hoffmann, a theoretical 
physicist who teaches mathematics at 
Queens College of the City University of New 
York, wrote “The Strange Story of the 
Quantum” and “The Tyranny of Testing," 
both available in paperback.) 

Millions of American students each year 


take nationwide tests of scholastic aptitude 
and achievement that can have decisive ef- 
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fects on thelr educational futures. Alto- 
gether, students fill out well over 100 mil- 
lion standardized test forms a year, and 
these tests are almost exclusively of the 
multiple-choice, machine-gradable type. 

For many students, testing reaches a 
climax in the scramble for college admission. 
In the 1964-65 academic year, for example, 
an estimated 1,390,000 candidates took the 
scholastic aptitude tests of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, and these and 
their companion achievement tests are by 
no means the only ones used for college ad- 
mission purposes, though maey: are probably 
the best of their sort. 

But how good is this best? How well do 
the college board tests fulfill their Intended 
function? Even more important, how se- 
rious are the side effects of such mechanized 
tests?. These are questions that we dare 
not treat lightly. Too much is at stake, 
not only for ourselves and our children as 
individuals, but for all of us as a nation, 
The answers are not necessarily reassuring. 

With its approximately 600 member col- 
leges and its strategic role in college admis- 
sions, the College Entrance Examination 
Board now occupies a position of enormous 
prestige and power in education. Its tests 
and its actions are inevitably reflected in 
educational practice throughout the coun- 
try, and whether it wishes to or not, it af- 
fects intellectual standards by its own ex- 
ample, which should be one of excellence. 

Naturally, in its exposed position, the col- 
lege board has not escaped criticism. Critics 
have said, among other things, that its 
mechanized tests penalize subtlety and orig- 
inality while favoring quick-witted superfi- 
ciality and conformity; that they foster 
Intellectual dishonesty; that they are made 
artificially difficult by means of ambiguity 
because genuinely searching questions do 
not readily fit into the multiple-choice for- 
mat; that they neglect skill in disciplined 
expression; that they corrupt education. 

The aim of the tests is to help in the se- 
lection of students for entrance to college, 
but, as Benjamin D. Wright gently put it a 
decade ago, when he was president of Smith 
College: [They seem] to give the advantage 
to certain kinds of minds, although not 
always to those which will take the greatest 
advantage of college opportunities.” 

The College Entrance Examination Board 
was founded at the turn of the century to 
bring an element of order and uniformity to 
a chaotic situation in college admissions, It 
began with a grant from the Carnegie Corp., 
but is now supported by the fees it charges 
those who take its tests. It maintains its 
own full-time administrative staff. 

Twelve colleges were the board's charter 
members and its first examinations were 
taken by 973 candidates. They were essay 
examinations. 

During World War I, mass began 
to assume national importance, with induc- 
tees being sorted by means of what the Army 
called Alpha and Beta tests. After the war, 
the college board began to show cautious in- 
terest in such methods of mass testing, and 
in 1926, not without opposition from mem- 
ber colleges, it gave its first “psychological 
tests,” calling them scholastic aptitude tests. 
In 1929 these SAT’s underwent major im- 
provement, being divided into two parts— 
one to test scholastic aptitude of a verbal sort 
and the other, scholastic aptitude of a math- 
ematical sort, a separation that is main- 
tained to this day. 

Grading essays is expensive and time con- 
suming, and essay graders are distressingly 
subjective: They do not even agree with their 
own ratings when given essays to regrade a 
few months later. During World War II, the 
board, over bitter opposition from member 
colleges, gave up essay tests—as a war meas- 
ure—and substituted achievement tests of 
the mechanized sort now used. The English 
composition examination was an exception, 
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but of that story and its strange convolu- 
tions, more later. 

Meanwhile, in Princeton, N. J., the board 
had set up modest research facilities which, 
like the board itself, quickly became in- 
volved in extensive wartime activities. Be- 
cause the research arm continued to expand 
into various testing activities after the war, 
it was set up as an autonomous nonprofit 
organization, Educational Testing Service, 
so that the board could concentrate on col- 
lege admissions. Over the years ETS has be- 
come enormous: Its psychologists alone are 
now numbered in the hundreds. It makes 
up all the board's tests, as well as many others 
used by schools, graduate schools and gov- 
ernmental agencies, and it has earned a high 
place in the realm of testing, ranking among 
the very best in its field. 

The SAT’s and the achievement tests have 
different alms. The former seek to measure 
general academic potential, while the latter, 
offered in more than a dozen different sub- 
jects, are intended to measure specific aca- 
demic achievement. 

They are constructed by ETS with elabo- 
rate professional care. Special committees 
of professors, teachers, and psychologists 
select and prepare questions that are tried 
out by being inserted in actual tests (though 
not used in the scoring of those tests). The 
responses of the candidates are subject to 
statistical analysis designed to reveal, for 
example, which questions perform their in- 
tended function well, which are ambiguous 
and which favor those who actually scored 
poorly on the nonexperimental part of the 
test. Only after passing this rigorous statis- 
tical screening may a question be used in the 
nonexperimental part of & test. 

But this is only the beginning. The SAT's 
are validated by comparing students’ scores 
with their subsequent performance in col- 
lege, statistics once again being brought into 
play, and it is primarily statistics that have 
molded the evolution of the SAT’s to their 
present form. If scientific routine were all 
there is to sclence it would be hard to refute 
the claim that the tests are products of sci- 
ence, a claim that has repeatedly intimi- 
dated humanists critical of the test. 

How well do the SAT's perform their in- 
tended function of predicting college grades? 
It depends on the college, but on the whole, 
in the purely statistical sense, they do so 
no better than a man's weight indicates his 
height. Many colleges, from Harvard down, 
find the board’s tests valuable, and when 
the scores are used skeptically, which un- 
fortunately ls not always the case, they can 
give admissions officers useful supplementary 
data. 

However, the University of California, 
which had been admitting students on the 
basis of their high school grades, made a 2- 
year study of the effect of combining these 
grades with SAT scores. The statistical im- 
provement in prediction turned out to be so 
slight that the idea of requiring all candi- 
dates to take the SAT’s was forthwith 
dropped. 

Statistics are not everything, of course. 
Other things are also important. For the 
benefit of prospective candidates, the col- 
lege board, aided by ETS, puts out book- 
lets describing its tests and giving sample 
questions. We shall consider here the 1964 
booklets describing the SAT’s and the 
achievement tests. 

Since, in the eyes of candidates and their 
teachers, these booklets represent, among 
other things, the quality of ETS and the col- 
lege board, and since, if only by implication, 
they set intellectual standards, we would 
expect them to be prepared with meticulous 
care. Indeed, they often read as though they 
had been prepared by committees. It comes 
as a surprise, then, to find signs of care- 
lessness, such as a yy“ instead of an x“ in 
a sample mathematics question, and even 
faulty wording, such as: The SAT can pro- 
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vide only a sample of your verbal and mathe- 
matical aptitudes,” when what the SAT does 
is test such a sample, not provide it. 

Were such slips the only reason for con- 
cern, we could forgive them. At worst we 
might mention them for the innocent pleas- 
ure of causing brief reddening of faces in 
high places. But, as we shall see, they are 
not the only reasons for concern, and they 
may well be symptoms of a wider careless- 
ness with deeper implications. 

The SAT is a 3-hour test containing both 
verbal and mathematical questions, It cur- 
rently measures verbal scholastic aptitude by 
means of multiple-choice questions of just 
four types: questions dealing with antonyms, 
sentence completions, analogies, and reading 
comprehension, Samples are given in the 
booklet describing the SAT’s. Let us examine 
one of each type—not, of course, selecting 
the four questions for purposes of flattery. 

The first sample question In the booklet 
asks which is most nearly opposite in mean- 
ing to the word “exaggeration,” the choices 
being: “(A) slight misunderstanding; (B) 
silence; (C) accurate representation; (D) 
truth; (E) understatement. 

A competent student would probably pick 
the wanted answer without hesitation. As 
the board explains: “Since exaggeration 
means to overstate the truth about some 
matter, the appropriate answer is (E).“ A 
deeper student might worry, though, feeling 
perhaps that precision is an absolute, and 
that there is an element of exaggeration in 
understatement. Indeed, when I tried this 
question out on a few professors and stu- 
dents, three professors in the humanities 
chose (E), but three in mathematics re- 
jected it, as did a number of my mathematics 
students, However, since the question is in- 
tended as a test of verbal and not mathe- 
matical aptitude, let us not press this 
particular point but look Instead at the 
board's own discussion. It goes as follows: 

“If you know the meaning of the word, an- 
swers (A), (B), and (D) are obviously inap- 
propriate. Answer (C) is, in a sense, 
partially correct, but represents what may 
be called a midpoint between the extremes 
of ‘exaggeration’ and ‘understatement.’ 
(But it can be regarded as the midpoint of 
a U.) It can also be eliminated as a possible 
correct answer if you consider that (C) and 
(D)] are almost identical in meaning. If you 
reason that (D) is incorrect, then (C), too, 
must be wrong.” 

The word “consider” casts a pall of 
ambiguity over the whole passage. Sup- 
pose it is meant in the sense “take into ac- 
count.” Then the board is apparently say- 
ing that (C) and (D) are indeed almost 
identical in meaning. But in that case, why 
did it previously treat (C) and (D) differ- 
ently, lumping (D) with (A) and (B) as 
“obviously inappropriate,” and then giving 
special consideration to the “partially cor- 
rect“ (C)? 

Since the above leaves the board in a pre- 
dicament, let us explore the possibility that 
consider“ was meant in the sense “believe.” 
This allows an escape, since it gives us a 
chance to interpret the passage as saying 
that the board does not itself believe that 
((C) and (D) are almost identical in mean- 
ing. What the passage is now saying, in 
effect, is that if the student erroneously be- 
Meves (C) and (D) are almost identical in 
meaning, and if he has already eliminated 
(D), then he can also eliminate (C), for an 
incorrect. reason. 

It is hard to believe, though, that the 
college board would thus deliberately point 
up one of the basic defects of multiple- 
choice tests: that they ignore quality, being 
concerned only with choices of answers and 
not with reasons for choices. Picking a want- 
ed answer for no matter how stupid a rea- 
son scores 100 percent on a question, while 
Picking an unwanted answer, even for rea- 
sons of Einsteinian majesty, automatically 
scores zero, 
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This ignoring of quality, this all-or-noth- 
ing system of scoring, this insistence on 
conformity, this refusal to let the student 
express himself in words, this rigorous ex- 
clusion of evaluative judgment lest it con- 
taminate the sterile precision of the grad- 
ing—it bears a proud name. It is called 
“objectivity.” And machine-gradable tests 
are called “objective tests.” 

Look next at this question. It is of the 
sentence-completion type, in which the can- 
didate is required to pick the one set of 
words which, when inserted in the blank 
spaces In the sentence, best fits in with the 
meaning of the sentence as a whole: 
Despite the popular feeling against—in 
college football, the major teams have found 
it difficult to without encouraging 
outstanding athletes with scholarships. 

„(A) competition—survive, (B) favorit- 
ism—be Impartial, (C) professionalism—win, 
(D) academic standards—discriminate, (E) 
rivalry—qualify.” 

Most of us would probably quickly pick 
(C). Indeed, the question may be too easy: 
If almost every student picks the wanted 
answer to a question, the question is vir- 
tually useless for test purposes and is usually 
discarded. How can we make this one more 
difficult? 

There is an easy way. In answer (C), 
“professionalism” fits excellently into the 
first part of the sentence, as win“ does into 
the second. In (A), however, “competition” 
(if not excessive) makes no worthwhile sense 
in the first part, and “survive” makes none 
in the second. Let us, then, simply inter- 
change survive“ and win“ so that (A) and 
(C) now read: (A“) competition—win” and 
“(C*) professionalism—survive.” At once 
we have a harder question. 

Do you object that this is utterly im- 
proper? That instead of worthwhile diffi- 
culty we have introduced a spurious sub- 
stitute? That no reputable test-maker 
would offer the above question with “sur- 
vive“ and win“ thus interchanged?) Educa- 
tional Testing Service and the college board 
do so in the SAT booklet. 


It would take too long to go into all 


aspects of this question. The wanted an- 
swer is what we have labeled (C*), but once 
„survive“ is counted as acceptable, com- 
petition” cannot properly be rejected, and a 
close analysis shows that even the presence 
of the word despite“ does not save the ques- 
tion from ambiguity at the least. 

We may not console ourselves with the 
belief that defective questions are so in- 
frequently met as to have negligible 
significance. They are all too frequent, even 
on tests made by organizations as good as 
ETS. Dean Harry N. Rivlin, of the City Uni- 
versity of New York, unwittingly gave the 
game away when he praised a test made by 
ETS with the words: “There are remarkably 
few items in which the key is challengeable.” 
This is a little like praising the editors of 
the New York Times by saying that there are 
remarkably few who are illiterate. Again, 
the graduate record examinations are made 
by ETS, yet when Prof. E. M. Hafner of the 
University of Rochester scrutinized a GRE 
in his own subject, physics, he expressed 
the opinion that about 25 percent of the 
questions were defective in that if one 
thought deeply one would pick an unwanted 
answer. 

Here is a sample analogy question taken 
from the SAT booklet: 

“Island: Water: 

“(A) sand: desert; (B) mountain: ocean; 
(C) city: meadows; (D) lake: land; (E) 
river: banks.” 

The official instructions call on one to 
select the paid “which best expresses a rela- 
tionship similar to that expressed in the 
original pair.“ Sometimes in these analogy 
questions the particular aspect of the orig- 
inal relationship that the testers have in 
mind is fairly easy to guess, as perhaps it is 
here. At other times it can be quite obscure. 
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The wanted answer here is (D). But sup- 
pose we think of the original pair as express- 
ing the relationship of terrestrial solid to 
terrestrial liquid. Then the best“ answer 
is (B), and (D) is quite unacceptable. 

There are further points that can be made 
in favor of (B). For example, in general an 
island is a protuberance, as is a mountain, 
and each rests upon and is directly joined 
to the solid earth: but a lake is not a pro- 
tuberance, and In general it does not rest 
on water, nor is it directly joined by water 
to the oceans, Those who wish to defend (D) 
would do well not to argue here that a lake 
can be linked directly to the oceans by a 
river. If they did, they would negate the 
implication of insularity, the very aspect of 
the relationship on which they principally 
rely. 

Again, under appropriate circumstances, a 
mountain in an ocean can actually be an 
island in water. Identity being a close 
similitude, we could hardly deny that (B) 
can express none too badly “a relationship 
similar to that expressed in the original 
pair.” 

At first glance this question seemed rela- 
tively straightforward. Only after we 
stopped to think did its complexities begin 
to show—a not uncommon occurrance. A 
national merit scholar put the matter aptly 
in these words: “One of the best pieces of 
advice to give on ‘how to take multiple- 
choice tests’ is this; Play your hunches. If 
you stop to think, you'll only get confused.” 

The basic fallacy in analogy questions is 
clear: The given relationship inevitably has 
many facets, and the particular combination 
that the tester has in mind is neither spec- 
ified nor unique, a point that Prof. L. La Pave 
of Indiana State University has particularly 
stressed. 

In the SAT’s the board measures reading 
comprehension by means of groups of mul- 
tiple-choice questions pertaining to passages 
of some 400 words on various topics. The 
danger here is that imprecision, ambiguity, 
and worse may enter when the tester para- 
phrases the For example, the 
wanted answer to one of the reading-com- 
prehension questions in the SAT booklet is 
to the effect that the Kennelly-Heaviside 
layers in the atmosphere “do not affect 
[radio] waves of certain lengths.” But 
what the says is that the layers 
“are transparent” to the longer waves, 

That they are transparent to these waves 
does not mean at all that they do not 
affect them. How, for example, does the 
tester imagine that eyeglasses could perform 
their function if they did not affect the 
light waves to which they are transparent? 
The passage is about a scientific topic, yet 
the question penalizes the student who 
knows even a little science while favoring 
the one whose lack of scientific understand- 
ing allows him to equate “are transparent” 
and “do not affect“ without a qualm. 

These are samples, culled from the college 
board booklet, of the four types of multiple- 
choice questions with which the board cur- 
rently assesses the verbal scholastic aptitude 
of candidates for college admission. The 
board assures us that they are solidly based 
on scientific research. A closer look at the 
procedure, though, shows that it is more 
scientism than science. It is based on sta- 
tistics, and to use statistics we must first re- 
duce what we seek to measure to numbers. 
But not everything lends itself readily to 
arithmetical treatment. Indeed, the most 
valuable human qualities are often those 
that are the most resistant to reduction to 
numerical form. 

What does the “scientific” scholastic-ap- 
titude tester do about such recalcitrant 
qualities? He ignores them—as he ignores 
all the damaging side effects of his tests. 
He concentrates solely on those superficial 

of evaluation that he can con- 
yeniently reduce to numerical terms, and 
these alone he feeds into his computers. If 
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what comes out goes against the sensibilities 
of scholars, so much the worse for the schol- 
ars and their subjective views. 

Moreover, the statistical tester is like a 
man who appraises his milk by its bulk, 
unaware that part of the cream may have 
been skimmed off. When our concern is for 
one student out of a hundred, the tester's 
mass statistics will not reveal our loss. Yet 
even one in a thousand comes to a thousand 
in a million, and thought the penalizing and 
thwarting of this exceptional thousand may 
seem statistically trifling to the objective 
tester, it is certainly no trifling matter, and 
ignoring it does not make his method of 
testing scientific. 

In the arts, subjectivity is rampant. But 
imagine the sterility that would ensue were 
the task of separating masterpieces from 
trash handed over to “scientific” evaluators 
who relied on statistical techniques for the 
sake of objectivity. Excellence, in the deep- 
est sense, is not likely to be discoved by 
such methods. 

If the present college boards leave much 
to be desired, why are they used? A major 
reason is that they are cheap and convenient 
and can handle large numbers of students 
expeditiously. The pressure of numbers is 
a powerful argument. With so many candi- 
dates to be rated for college admission, mech- 
anized tests have obvious economic and prac- 
tical advantages, as the testers are quick 
to point out. But not all bargains turn out 
to be bargains in the long run. If it is 
bargains we seek, why do we not use lie 
detectors as a substitute for the whole sys- 
tem of trial by jury—starting in this anni- 
versary year of Magna Carta? The monetary 
saving could be enormous. 

The college board and ETS would have us 
believe that theirs are searching tests worthy 
of the best students. But their own actions 
belie this. On the verbal part of the SAT 
they give 40 questions to be answered in 30 
minutes and a further 50 questions to be 
answered in 45 minutes. This leaves so 
little time for contemplation that even if 
deep questions were present they could 
hardly elicit deep responses, At such a pace 
can the SAT’s be other than superficial? 

Perhaps, though, depth is out of place 
when we are testing merely for aptitude. 
Perhaps the deep questions are reserved for 
the achievement tests, even though those 
tests too are objective. Alas, it is not so. 
Here, for example, is what the college board 
says about the achievement test in history 
and social science: 

“Each test consists of about 100 questions 
and has a time limit of 1 hour. Some of the 
easier questions should take you only a few 
seconds; others, more complex and requiring 
more thought, will take longer.” 

One would be hard put to match the deli- 
cate, if unconscious, irony of this statement. 

On the basis of elaborate experiments, ETS 
and the board decided that the best way to 
measure ability in English composition was 
by means of an achievement test that in- 
volved no English composition. To the lay- 
man and the scholar this is manifestly 
ridiculous, and the teacher sees it as 
threatening to corrupt the teaching of 
English composition, But to the testers it 
was apparently an indisputable scientific 
fact. 


Their test contained multiple-choice ques- 
tions testing the student's ability to perceive 
such things as grammatical errors, Inappro- 
priate wording, tautology and misuse of met- 
aphors; to recast sentences; to match styles; 
to restore the original order of shuffied sen- 
tences, and so on. In addition as a departure 
from strict multiple-choice objectivity, it 
asked him to correct a passage written in 
atrocious English. 

But when they included it among their 
achievement tests it caused much dispute. 
To counter the criticisms, ETS and the board 
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made a further experiment. They studied 
statistically the success with which three dif- 
ferent tests measured ability in English com- 
position: an essay test, the verbal part of 
the SAT, and their nonessay objective test 
(which they had had the audacity to call the 
“English composition test’). The statistics 
gave a scientific verdict; The essay test was 
the worst, the so-called English composi- 
tion test was in the middle, and the SAT 
verbat was the best. 

Armed with scientific evidence of such 
seeming cogency, the testers easily overawed 
the humanists, at least for a time, and this 
left them free to give their so-called English 
composition test instead of a test involving 
essays. So unnerved were the scholars that 
they failed to note the staggering fact that 
the board demonstrably did not believe in 
its own scientific statistical argument—the 
very one with which it had overawed them. 
Yet the evidence was clear. Had the board 
believed in its own argument it would have 
given up not only the essay test but also 
its miscalled English composition test and 
used the SAT verbal instead, for the SAT. 
Verbal was the test that had statistically, 
and therefore “scientifically,” come out 
best—despite the fact that it had never been 
intended as a test of ability in English com- 
position. 

After a while, the scholars began to find 
renewed courage. Their commonsense told 
them that abandoning essays were wrong, 
and they forced the board to yield to the 
extent of giving a subsidiary 1-hour essay 
test. But the board was clearly reluctant. 
It gave the essay test the unattractive title 
“Writing Sample” and refused to grade it. 
Colleges that insisted on having candidates 
for admission take the essay test had to 
make arrangements as best they could to 
grade it themselves. 

But the pressure continued, and to meet 
it the board incorporated a 20-minute essay 
into some of its 60-minute English compo- 
sition tests—though into only a small pro- 
portion of them. 

The latest twist in this curious tale intro- 
duces a note of irony. The board has just 
completed a new experiment, somewhat dif- 
ferent from previous ones, and this experi- 
ment shows statistically that essays are, 
after all, worthwhile tests of ability in Eng- 
lish composition. It is easy to be cynical 
about all this and to wonder whether per- 
haps science is here following the election re- 
turns, But the new experiment, like the 
previous ones, was performed in good faith, 
and carefully performed, and we must ap- 
plaud the courage of the ETS investigators 
in pursuing an experiment that went against 
previous ETS findings. And if all that has 
been presented in this article leaves us with 
a feeling of misgiving, we have to remind 
ourselves in all fairness that ETS and the 
college board are among the very best of the 
testing organizations. Indeed, their high 
standing points up the need for establishing 
a distinguished committee of inquiry to look 
into the whole testing situation in the public 
interest. 

Because of the new experiment, the board 
is about to propose to its members that the 
l-hour “Writing Sample” be replaced by a 
2-hour test, 1 hour of which will be objec- 
tive and the other devoted to two essays to 
be graded by the board. It is not yet ready 
to suggest giving up the present 1-hour Eng- 
lish composition test, but if the proposed 
new test is ultimately accepted it may well 
end up as the sole English achievement test. 

There is a ray of hope in this. Perhaps 
one of these days ETS will have the courage 
to pursue an experiment proving “scientif- 
ically" what is already clear: that the college 
boards penalize deep students. The ensuing 
reforms could be momentous. 

Meanwhile, here is a way to make a start 
on the road toward reform if the 2-hour 
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English test comes into being. As an essay 
topic give, say, an analogy question, such 
as the “island: water” one. But do not ask 
the student to select the wanted answer 
here. Instead, have him use the question as 
a springboard for flights of fancy. Have 
him analyze the question, giving as many 
reasons for and against each choice as he 
can think of, both serious and fillppant. And 
above all assure him that critical remarks 
will be welcomed and not held against him. 

Many students would be dumbfounded by 
such an assignment, and among them could 
well be uncreative ones with the happy 
knack of picking wanted answers. Buta few 
gifted students, oppressed by the restraints 
of the multiple-choice format, would revel 
in their new-found freedom. Now at last 
they would have a chance to break through 
the multiple-choice barrier and, against a 
background created out of its remnants, 
show something of their true quality. 
Imagine the inspired essays that would be 
forthcoming, the wit, the frolics, the delib- 
erate sophistry, the cogent reasoning, and 
the gentle, and ungentle digs at the objec- 
tive testers. Imagine, too, the fun of grad- 
ing such essays, and their salutary effect on 
the college board. It is certainly worth a 
trial. We already have far two many mech- 
anized tests in the United States, and it 
could start a revolution. 

But the revolution lies ahead. For the 
present, candidates for college admission will 
have to pay such heed as their intellectual 
integrity permits to that old prescription 
for success: 

Pick “best,” young man—and let who will 
be clever. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, Mr. 
Hoffmann’s book “The Tyranny of 
Testing,“ published in 1964, in greater 
detail, expresses his concern about mul- 
tiple-choice testing of all sorts. He 
analyzes demonstratably vague and am- 
biguous questions which are contained 
in college examinations, board tests, in 
the national merit scholarship tests, and 
other widely used scholastic aptitude 
tests. 

All of us enjoy nit-picking at specific 
test items and I am sure that every 
Senator in this body can recall ridiculous 
questions from tests he took in college 
and in the armed services. But the ques- 
tions themselves are not really the cen- 
tral issue. We must continually con- 
sider and assess the impact of aptitude 
tests on our educational system. -We 
must stop to think of how they influence 
a high school English teacher who is 
attempting to prepare students for col- 
lege. We must consider their part in 
setting intellectual standards for the 
young people of our Nation. 

Commissioner of Education Keppel is 
concerned with testing also, However, 
he is not looking for individual levels of 
“scholastic aptitude” but for a group 
“profile” of our Nation's scholastic 
strengths and weaknesses. Those of us 
who have worked for the passage of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act were gratified to read Commissioner 
Keppel's speech of September 22, 1965, 
in which he discussed the need for a 
better reporting system on the quality 
and progress of our schools. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Keppel's speech be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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TOWARD A NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF EDUCA- 
TION 1 


You were good enough to suggest that 
I might talk a little bit on what is called 
national assessment. I wonder if I could 
start personally with opinion and then shift 
to fact. 

First, with regard to opinion. Personal 
opinion No. 1: I am personally opposed— 
and vigorously opposed—to a mammoth na- 
tional testing of all children. I do not think 
that the instruments that we have achieved 
have the sensitivity necessary to justify any 
such procedure. 

Second, I do not believe that any of us 
are; or probably ever will be, able to re- 
sist as teachers the tendency to teach for 
a test which you know darn well that kid 
is going to get. This is a personal view, 
and I don't care whether we are talking 
about a required national testing or volun- 
tary (testing) 

Next, personal feeling. With the immense 
complexity of the American educational 
system, particularly since the end of the 
Second World War, with the extraordinary 
migration that this Nation is engaged in, 
almost unlike any other nation in the 
world—20 percent of our people move every 
year—I think we are coming to the point 
where the role of the National Government 
as demonstrated in legislation this past 
year will be increasing. I happen to believe 
that it (the Federal Government) should 
always be the junior partner, financially and 
in every other way. It is sounder public 
policy to keep the majority of the stock 
locally, a larger portion of the stock at 
the State level, and a minority of the stock 
at the Federal level. 

We are in an age in which we are going 
to need a better reporting system than we 
have had on the quality and the progress 
of the schools. This is partly documentable, 
I think, and I do refer to this as a fact be- 
cause of the language that was written into 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
(Education) Act. Title I sends money into 
local school district plans that are approved 
by the State. You will find Congress in- 
serted language saying that reports had to 
be submitted by the States to Washington, 
through the Office of Education and then 
to the Congress, on what effect these funds 
were having. That is just one of a good 
many such requirements of the Congress 
that amount to saying, if we are going to 
put up a million dollars we would like to 
know what happened to it. So then, this is 
a mixed personal (opinion) and fact here. 

Another personal opinion to which I will 
add some facts, and I hope I can persuade 
you, is that we are really in a very different 
position in 1965 with regard to the problem 
of reporting the educational enterprise than 
we were in 1935 or certainly 1925. 

The major differences are, I think, in two 
categories: No. 1, the development of the 
science, may I call it, of statistical handling 
has been substantial since roughly 1925 or 
1935. It is in the last quarter century, any- 
way, that one can get within 5 percent ac- 
curacy or even less by dealing with very small 
samples. 

I don't see that we need 100 percent ac- 
curacy. You're going to be putting funds 
into areas in which society concludes im- 
provements should be made. What you want 
is a general reporting system. The develop- 
ment in the last 25 or 30 years of statistical 
sampling is one of the phenomena which we 
are more accustomed to in opinion polls, but 
we haven't used it very much in the educa- 
tional area. 


1 Highlights of remarks by Francis Kep- 
pel, U.S. Commissioner of Education, ad- 
dressing an executive luncheon at the Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, 
D.C., Sept. 22, 1965. 
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So, my opinion here is that statistical 
sampling theory and technology have devel- 
opde to the point where we ought to be able 
to use them without running the risk—now 
please note, I am stating personal opinion— 
without running the risk which I figured at 
the beginning. If I thought that sampling 
would lead inevitably to national testing, like 
the first drink to alcoholism, I would oppose 
the whole works. But I think we've got to 
have a better reporting system. 

The Office of Education can tell you all 
sorts of things: How many teachers we have, 
how tall they are, how many buildings we 
have, and whether they are painted or not. 
It doesn't tell you how much the kids know, 
and sooner or later we are going to be asked. 

Very well, then, it was on the ground of 
these personal opinions and some facts that 
I encouraged Carnegie Corp. of New York to 
explore, with private funds and in the private 
realm, the question of whether it would be 
possible to get a better reporting system by 
taking a sampling of the knowledge of chil- 
dren—5 percent samples, 4 percent samples, 
but much less than 10 percent—to learn 
whether two things have developed: If the 
theory, the applications, the methods of 
statistical handling, could be successfully 
adapted to our need; and second, whether 
the testing art had developed to the point 
where we could do considerably better than 
guesswork if we used testing in connection 
with statistical handling. 

Carnegie Corp. made a grant—a series of 
them, I guess—and set up a committee. 
There is a note on this in the current issue 
of the Phi Delta Kappan. The committee 
vas headed by Ralph Tyler, of Stanfard, He 
used to be professor of education at Chicago, 
then became dean, and then went to hell in 
a hack at the Ford Foundation, That hap- 
pens to deans. Anyhow, this group con- 
sulted with a lot of people. 

I think a basic confusion was allowed to 
develop at the start: The word “testing” 
got into it. The minute I hear the word 
“testing” I think of kids in a classroom being 
tested on the same subject at the same time 
all over the place. It’s inevitable. The idea 
of 5 percent or less statistical sampling got 
lost in the discussion the way these things 
do. The committee had a lot of meetings 
and then came down to the following state- 
ments, which I quote: 

“A well-conceived and well-executed as- 
sessment would, it is honed, serve several 
important purposes.” (Not necessarily the 
ones I started with, incidentally. I was just 
simple minded and thought we ought to 
have a way of reporting to the Congress so 
we wouldn’t hurt so much every year I go 
up there.) 

“First, it would give the Nation as a whole 
a better understanding of the strengths and 
weakneerses of the American educational sys- 
tem. Thus, it might contribute a more ac- 
curate guide than we currently possess for 
allocation of public and private funds, where 
they are needed, what they achieve, and de- 
cisions affecting education. 

“Second, assessment results, especially if 
coupled with auxiliary information on char- 
acteristics of the various regions, would pro- 
vide data necessary for research on educa- 
tional problems and processes which cannot 
now be undertaken.” If you have a bank of 
Gata of this sort you could probably do some 
regia that would otherwise not be pos- 

le. 

“Third, when sampling and testing pro- 
cedures are adequately developed, interna- 
tional comparisons might be possible.” 

As a result of this committee report, Car- 
negie said, let's try it; make up some tests 
for four groups. The committee decided 
that the sensible way to begin sampling was 
by age level: Children approximately 9 years 
old, children approximately 13 years old, 
youth approximately 17 years old, and this 
charming group known as adults.“ That, I 
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presume, is anything over 17. In any case 
the committee wanted to cut at a certain 
level. 

The committee has made contracts with 
the American Institute of Research, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Psychological Corp., 
and Science Research Associates to construct 
initial instruments in reading, language arts, 
mathematics, social studies, citizenship, fine 
arts, and vocational education. At least two 
contractors are working in most areas to 
develop more than one approach. 

These will be quite different from the usual 
test, which is an effort to diagnose an indi- 
vidual student and predict whether he'd do 
better at Harvard or Yale or some equally 
incomprehensible result. The purpose here 
is not to test the individual; in fact, no one 
kid would take the whole of any one test. 
But the purpose is to guess how much they 
know. Therefore, it is a different kind of 
instrument. They propose to pretest these 
things after the first of November and then 
get a little more serious tryout in spring of 
this year. 

I presume that they will see problems here, 
try to work them out, see what the results 
are—whether you get any kind of assess- 
ment of groups. The purpose, of course, is 
not reporting to schools on particular 
schools—certainly not on particular teachers, 
because that wouldn't make any sense. 
You've got such a tiny sample. This test 
would report, rather, on general levels, re- 
gionally or something similar, over a period 
of time—and I think it would be a great 
mistake to move too fast on this—so that the 
United States might have a method of being 
able to say that our schools have advanced 
so much, just as you do with children. * * * 
Haven't you backed yours up against the 
bathroom wall and put a thing on thelr 
head, and drawn a line and said all right, in 
the time since we drew the last line, at least 
he has grown up that much? It is about as 
simple as that, I suppose. Maybe too 
simple. 

At any rate, that's the development of the 
Carnegie program. I had thought, and con- 
tinue to think, that explorations in this area 
are much better done under private auspices 
and without Government money. I remain 
interested, very much interested, in the re- 
sults of this in 6 months from now or so. 
If the conclusion is that assessment can be 
done by sampling without the risk of na- 
tional testing, I shall myself be of a mind to 
say that we had better go ahead with Gov- 
ernment or private or any other kind of 
money so that we do have this method of 
reporting. ‘ 

Not on individual children. Please let me 
underscore this. We are dealing with a 
small percent. Actually, most children 
would never be tested in the course of their 
lifetime. And no child would be tested in 
all subjects anyway, because you take this 
sample from here, there, and somewhere 
else. 

I would argue that this project deserves 
the full attention of the professional edu- 
cational world. We are not now reporting 
satisfactorily to ourselves, and I must feport 
to you as your representative in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government that we are 
not providing satisfactory information to the 
public and to those who are responsible for 
making public policy. We've done remark- 
ably well in getting a lot of legislation 
through, and I suspect it might be useful 
now to have some numerals. 

That's the background. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, un- 
fortunately, when one sees the vast 
amount of paperwork for every school 
with which Mr. Kepple’s staff has bur- 
dened this new program, one recognizes 
the inconsistency of his protest that the 
Department is only sampling. 
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I am sure there are some schools in 
every State that would find it convenient 
and suitable to participate in the sam- 
pling. But to require that every school— 
in addition to all the usual paperwork 
routine of initiating a new program— 
now test to measure the profile of our 
Nation's education is stifling and defeat- 
ing to the objectives of the legislation. 

I also share the concern of numerous 
State education officials and local school 
administrators who are disturbed about 
the multiplicity of reports required by 
the regulations and proposed regulations 
of the officials in the Office of Education 
who are in charge of the administration 
of the Elementary and Secondary Act. 
There is evidence that a good many of 
these requirements are based upon the 
eagerness of these officials to use the re- 
porting requirements of the act as a 
basis for gathering information for fu- 
ture research projects. Of course, such 
requirements were never contemplated 
by the authors of the act or by the Con- 
gress. These unduly burdensome 
reports required of already overworked 
local school administrators threatens to 
alienate public support of this legislation 
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When the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 passed, it was the 
belief of many that this bill was the most 
significant improvement in 100 years to- 
ward full development of our most pre- 
cious natural resource, our youngsters. 
In his recent speech to the final Demo- 
cratic caucus of the session, Majority 
Leader MIKE MANSFIELD called on every 
committee of the Senate next year to 
assume the task of the many new Fed- 
eral approaches to the Nation's prob- 
lems. I urge that educational testing, 
as well as the many new reporting re- 
quirements, be one of the first areas in 
which Congress functions as an overseer. 
The Education Subcommittee of the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee or a specially appointed subcom- 
mittee should delve thoroughly into the 
whole question of educational testing, 
including widely used privately spon- 
sored tests such as the College Entrance 
Examination Board, as well as the na- 
tional survey. The reporting procedures 
which have been adopted by the Office of 
Education should be carefully considered 
in the light of the guidelines laid down 
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Report of Voting and Attendance by 
Congressman Gerald R. Ford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a report of my voting and attend- 
ance record during the Ist session of the 
89th Congress. 

The record includes all rollcall votes 
and all quorum calls. The description 
of bills is for the purpose of identification 
only; no attempt has been made to de- 
scribe the bills completely or to elaborate 
upon the issues involved. 

The purpose of this report is to collect 
in one place information which is scat- 
tered through thousands of pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record. I want to be able 
to provide any interested constituent 
with a simple compilation of my voting 


before it has had an opportunity todem- by Congress in the Elementary and Sec- and attendance record. 
onstrate its value. ondary Education Act, The report is as follows: 
Roll- 
ow Date , question, and result Vote 
0. 
1965 g 
ee / ʒ a a ae pa a a A aa Er Present. 
2 Ian. 4 1 ol the Speaker. (McCormack, 200: Ford, 180. e aee ooa anap se Priano Eana Present. 
3 Jan. 4H. term con 00 a vote on the resolution authorizing the Speaker to administer the oath of office to the 5 Members-elect from Mississippi. | Yes. 
(Passed 276 to 
4 | Jan. 4 H. Res. 8: To order u vote on the resolution providing 3 chunges in the rules of the House. (Passed 224 to 201) .---ns-m-- m-n rnane No. 
5 | Jan. 19 r d ß . AA AN a E A a ANNA NESTAT Present. 
6 | Jan. 19 | H. Res. 126: To dismiss a contest of the election of Representative Ottinger of New York. (Passed 245 to 102) 2... No. 
7 Jan. 26 | H.J. Res. 234; On a motion to recommit to committee the supplemental appropriation bill for the Department of Agriculture in order to add | Yes. 
Asha prohibiting the use of these funds to supply surplus farm commodities under title I to the United Arab Republic. (Passed 
8| Fob, 4 Quorum an SOSSON E S rE E S ᷣͤͤẽk . ͤ ͤœ——-„-t' «ß w ‚ SN ENES Present. 
re EO E EASE E E . d Present, 
10 | Feb, 8 H.J. Res. 2 225 On a motion to instruct House conferees to insist on House poe in supplemental appropriations bill for Department | Yes. 
A a 8 relating to sale of certain surplus farm commodities to the United Arab Republic. (Defeated 161 to 241.) aoe 
Ey; Wil Rae ONE ra Lt x.. . . . r ea cass ni 
12 | Feb. 9 R ES To recommit to committee the bill to Soe the requirement that Federal Reserve banks maintain certain reserves in gold | No. 
certificates against deposit liabilities, (Defeated 93 . 
13 Feb. 9 H. R. eng tas 2 of i bili eee the 8 that Federal Reserve banks maintain certain reserves in gold certificates | Ves. 
14 | Feb. 10 DN ö —r. ͤ ͤ T.. . ——.r. p p pp ß pp RS T a neteraedes Present. 
15 | Feb. 17 eg Gs CRE Se in eee en ESE LSS CRE OS BAER eS — ̃ ̃ ‚—˖＋ ꝓ PETES a Present. 
16 | Feb. 17 a 2008: zs authorize appropriations for the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency for 3 years in the amount of $40,000,000. (Passed | Yes. 
to 63 
17 | Feb. 18 | Quorum as e Ses Pe ON RR TR ERNE ENT TENA Fa RS R MPO LPO DT ENE Present. 
18 Feb. 18 guor coc E TTN OF TEE E RTL E S E E S OER x Present. 
19 | Feb. 18 R. 45: To recommit to anne the bill authorizing funds for the Inter-American Development Bank in order to reduce the amount from | Yes. 
$750,000,000 to $725,000, (Defeated 142 to 237.) 
20 Feb. 18 H. R. ont On final passage * the biil authorizing an appropriation of 8750, 000,000 for the Inter-American Development Bank. (Passed 288 | Yes. 
21 | Feb. 24 owt TTT. 00 ee OE re ate AE Oe Peden Can ee a LOTS | Present. 
22 | Feb. 25 | Quorum call, EA ERESI ARET EA A Th aS SoU E R ANET ATE E E NAAN I OEN ERSTA Present. 
23 | Feb. 25 Res. 188: To recommit to committee — providing funds for the Committee on Un-American Activities in order to hold hearings | No. 
on Justification of the funds. (Defeated 58 to 332.) 
= res 5 a. . Res. 188: To pass the eee providing $ $370,000 for operation of the Pomnite on Un-American Activities. (Passed 359 to 290 Yes. 
ar. Edges 
26 | Mar, 2 
27 | Mar. 3 I. 
28 | Mar. 3 | 8.3: On s motion to recommit to committee in order to substitute the pro of H.R. 4466. 8 100 to 323 
2 bal 1 3: On orum cal. passage of the Appalachian Regional Development Act of 1965, SPA 257 to 165.) 
ar, 
31 | Mar. 10 | E Ra 
32 | Mar, 11 
33 | Mar. 15 | 1 "Re! 4714; To su: 
(Defeated 217 to 113; a 34 majority being necessary.) 
34 | Mar, 16 Present, 
35 | Mar. 16 Res 5505. On a oe toamend the Congressional Redistricting Act to provide that the number of Representatives that a State is entitled | Absent.? 
to may be elected at large pending reapportionment under this act and providing for at-large elections in States that have never established 
districts. (Defeated 147 to 255.). — 
36 | Mar. 17 Te TL tee Ry Be Sm Cre PR Perea Sree Re = ae te ee Ne re ey ee rt as FE ee te Pe Na Present. 
erer OIE SA OIE . . . ol RS rr... Present. 
Mar. 17 roer ai: ‘pO agreeing to the rule for taking up for consideration TLR. 5374, the bill to increase the salaries of the Justice of the Supreme | Yes. 
39 | Mar. 17 HR 5374: To increase the of the Justices of the Supreme Court from $39,000 to $42,500 and the salary of the Chief Justice from $40,000 | Yes. 
to $43,000. (Defeated 177 to 203.) 
40 | Mar. 18 PO ROS Ee Neg PLS ee ee oy Se a S ee oS ee Present, 
41 | Mar, 22 Ty ke) | Se Se ES LA Ce BES Ne Se ire yy ar ee ene: era Pe Present. 
42 Mar, 22 1 — 7. moe to recommit to committee for further public hearings the bill on criminal legislation for the District of Columbia. | Absent.? 
feated 166 to 2 
43 | Mar. R. 5688: On final pessage of the bill relating to crime and erminal procedure in the District of Columbis. (Passed 250 to 131,)......_...! Absent.* 


en ee 
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II. R. 3708: To approve the Older Americans Act of 1965. (Passed 391 to 1. 
II. R. 1111: To approve the Water Resources Planning Act. (Passed 383 to 
ROP a T ð ᷣ pnw scenes — — Present. 


R. 4257: To approve the Manpower Act of 1965. 


norum call. 
WR ve R. 980: To suspend the — — pass the bill providing for the return of obscene mail and making it easier to keep this type of material 


out of homes. (Passed 360 a) 
H.R. 7064: To suspend the — — and authorize the appropriation of $1,000,000 for construction of a U.S, embassy building in Saigon. (Passed 


878 to 0.) 
H. R. 7060: To approve the $6, 8 appropriation bill for the Departments of Treasury and Post Office and for the Executive Office 


of the 3 (Passed 344 to 


* „ o e 88 BERBRELNS 


uorum call.. 
. R.6675: To recommit to committee the Social Security Amendments of 1965 as reported by the committee in order to substitute the pro- 
visions of H. R. 7057, a bill similar to H. R. 6675 but without the compulsory medicare provisions and without the increase in social security 


payroll taxes. (Defeated 191 to 236. 2 
H. R. 6675: On final passage of the Security Amendments of 1965 and increasing the social security payroll taxes. (Passed 313 to 115.) 


Apr. 8 i 
ee 13 | H.R. 2998: On adoption of the conference report on the authorization for the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency in the amount of | Yes. 
$30,000,000 for 3 years. (Passed 315 to 65.) 
Apr. 13 nell eT ee ES eT ——T— Present. 
Apr. 13 E — — S of the resolution proposing a éonstitational - amendment relative to presidential disability and succession. | Yes. 
Apr. 14 c be EEE O ——. x ee a ee eek ee A Present. 
Abr. 14 N 1. Res. ei 2 po a $50,000 for additional expenses of Committee on Un-American Activities for an investigation of the Ku Klux Klan. Yes. 
Apr. 27 Seon call, Se PPT Present. 
Apr. 27 R. 6497: To recommit to the Committee nj ear se dtl aire foe d crenla Mie Taian: Yes. 
nations! Monetary Fant gorokan tin T E E a A are E ae A 
Apr. 27 age oy To pass the ill exithotizing an increase of $1,035,000,000 in the U. K quote lor the International Monetary Fond. (Passed 301 | Yes. 
Apr. 28 er JJCSC:CCCCCCCCCC(TCTCb(bWÿ(- nnn S 
Apr. 28 | Quorum call 
Apr. 28 S. 4: "i: To approve the 
Apr. 29 Quorum ff ff.... ̃ . ̃ ² 6 
Apr. 2 R. 7091: To agree to the conference report on the e propriation bill in the amount 
Apr. 29 | H.R. 7091; 99 agree to the Senate amendment (No. 6) ntal appropriation bill providing Seat to continue the Federal | No. 
subsidy this fiscal year for helicopter service at New Y: tak; Chics ond Los Angeles. (Defeated 1 
Apr. 29 II. R. rave To correct a technical error in Public Law 3 with tne effect of authorizing annual 8 for the National Council | Yas. 
on the Arts of not more than $150,000. (Passed 239 to 115.) 
May 3 ari 2986 1 7 7 To extend the Community Health Fre io Act and to launch s nationwide immunization program against measles. | Yes. 
May 4 T sere eta te N Ieee 2s aan dae Cen nienn EO sent AEP enna aenne ess ases sushi ß ß Absent. 
May 4 um e eee Absent.! 
May 4/| 1 K. 208 2985: To authorize the og aaa of $172,000,000 during the next 4 years to help pay the cost of staff members of community mental | Yes. 
health centers. (Passed 389 
May 5 fo RS Rs EP TN OE ñ TT EEN ß —— Present. 
May 5 J. thet 447: e ne to 58 Dayar tent OS Taipan A sane A COnNeeN any WREN military activities in | Yes. 
ae 
May § “E106 (8.80) To approve the Bil ‘authorizing | the appropriations for 1968 of $18 300,000,000 Yor the procurement of aircraft, missiles, vor" 
es. 
= and naval vessels for the Armed Forces. 395 to 0.) 
onen » —U—rü«⁊¹LNĩĩ ðᷣͤ nn bab ane ss ² Ä 2 ————„% Present. 
May 6 Res. 366: To adopt the rule providing for consideration of H.R. 7717, a bill to authorize appropriations for the National Aeronautics and | Yes. 
8 Administration. (Passed 380 to 0.) 
May 6 m EE EP BOITE E EARE S OEE E OE E E E, ere OAL ARTO Se ene pora: Yes. 
May 10 f. K. 2984: To api prove Se amen dment to ‘the Public Health Service Act to extend the health research facilities program and to authorize | Yi = 
: To an es. 
— 3 addi in t Secretaries of Health, Education, and Welfare. (Passed 333 to 4.) 
y = 


cooperation with the Commission’s suthorization bill in order to delete $91,500,000 for construction 
State of California. (Defeated 43 to 313.) 
bill for the Atomic Energy Commission. (Passed 380 to 1. 7) „% Yes. 


88885 SERES 88 8 82 PR SS SBE 2 E Err 3 JJ 38 2 d 338888 2 B ReSeeeeeee 8288823882 


May H. R. 7750: To recommit to committee the foreign aid authorization bill in order to reduce the a F 

BF eee OET re ae eee to “free non-Communist-dominated la bor unions” in connection 
through housing projects in Latin American countries. (Defeated 178 to 219.) 

May 25 BR. i, o pass the foreign aid authorization bill in the amount of $2,000,000,000, making $3,400,000,000 available for fiscal 1966. (Passed 

0 

Ana ³o wr ð iVv . —T— ᷑:! !?!! . — oA ea 

May 25 II. R. 8370: To recommit to committee the Agriculture Department appropriation bill in order C1 
ee TONAR eae commodity to either the United Arab Republic or Indonesia under title I of 

May 26 77 ee E (Passed 354 to 41.) 
orum 
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Measure, question, and result 


1065 
117 | June 1) H.R. aga zo ss ata the bill amending the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, (Passed 335 to 43.) 
118 | June 2 ao 
119 June 2 II. R. 8871: To 
120 June 3 
121 | June 3 
122 | June 7 > 
123 | June 7 x 
124 | June 8 uorum Present. 
re ASO . . t. 
120 June 8 R. 8775: To recommit to committee the tive appropriation anu in order to delete $35,000 for the employment of 16 operators for auto- | Yes. 
matic elevators in the Rayburn Office B 8. ( ted 149 to 
127 | June 8 H.R. 7105: To adopt the bill extending and amending the Export Contra Act. (Passed 387 to 1.) Yes. 
128 | June 9 3 r c T . Present. 
129 | June 9 Res. 413; To adopt the rule under which to consider the bill increasing the debt limit to ger ee Ves. 
130 June 9 II. R. 8464: To adopt the bill increasing the debt limit from 8824, 000, 000, 000 to 2,000. 000. 000. (Passed 220 to 164 64.) No. 
131 | June 9 Bi Con. Res, 285: To amend the resolution to allow the showing in the United States of the Kenedy fm 9 by the U.S. Information | Ves. 
: cy in order to provide that no fee should be charged those who viewed the film, 174 to 216.) 
132 | June 9 Ht Res. 285: To adopt the resolution 8 the showing in the United States of the film, “John F. Kennedy—Years of Lightning, | No. 
Day of Drums. produced by the U.S. Information Agency for use abroad: Bill contains no provision against charging viewers a fee to see 
fiim 8 by tax funds. (Passed 311 to 75.) 
183 June 10 
134 June 10 
135 | June 10 
136 | June 14 
137 | June 15 
138 | June 15 
139 | June 15 
140 | June 16 SF 
141 June 16 recommit to committee the bill establishing a nt of Housing and Urban Development in order to substitute the es. 


Peparing 
provision of H.R. 8822 establishing in the Executive Office an Office of Urban Affairs and Community Development. (Defeated 141 to 


) 

142 | June 16 H. R. 6927: To approve the bill establishing at Cabinet-level a Department of Housing and Urban Development. (Passed 217 to 184.) No. 
143 | June 16 I. Res. 416: To suthoriee each Member of the eee (cats palates ee nicer intern eat t regard to 3 No. 

; 3 Eanes of employees and clerk-hire allowance. isad. PERT 
146 June ] Quorum calli... recs a a „„ — s 
145 | June 21 | H.R.7743: To approve the National ä providi a system of loan insurance to assist students Absent. 

to sttend 8 ndary business, trade, ical, and other v: Pane bd 
146 June 21 II. R. 8620: . take into consideration floods Seats ar och AS to aS be head grind, ORALA wheat | Absent’ 
ms . (Passed 


23 
152 | Jure 23 | Quorum call 
153 nits 2 H. ae — CS approve the appropriation bill for the Department of Defense in the amount of $45,000,000,000. (Passed 407 to 0.) zu 
154 | Jure t. 
155 | Jure 24 4.5 Res dA 541: To extend the Area Redevelopment ‘Act fora period of 2 months. (Passed 2 2²⁴. to o 107 No. 
158 Jure 28 Qanra F T 5 Present. 
157 | Jure 28 eg 8 No. 
158 | June 28 | Quorum call sn nn nnn penn enn nnn neem regen nan anne nesses eeee Present, 
159 | June 29 Quorum call Present. 
160 June 29 | Quorum call. Present. 
161 June 30 S RSS RN E an Ra op EES WE GES EAGER eR SNS OS a et EAC Fe ee Ry Be ea ieee Present. 
162 | June 30 | H.R. . oo substitute for sec, 101 of the Housing and Urban Development Act the Stephens amendment relative to rent supplements | No. 
in that section. (Passed 240 to 179.) 
163 | June 30 H. . R, M: 10 delete from the Housing Y 7 Development Act sec. 101, relative to rent supplements, and sec. 106, relative toa new | Yes. 
t program un 5 (Defeated 202 to 208.) 

164 June 30 | H. N. 7984: To approve the Housing and Urban Development Act containing the provision for rent supplements (subsidies) for middle- | No. 

income groups. (Passed 245 s 169.) 
185 | July 1 1 Present. 
167 july 8 II. Res. 440: To adopt the rule pidin considerat: R the Voting Righi 10 hours of debate with the right to sub- | V x 
187 y 8. 0 rule pro 5 oi 0 sub- es. 
1 marin text 01 M.. 7896 (the reine sn bill) for H.R. 6400. (Passed 308 to 58.) 

y 

169 | July 7 
170 | July 7 
171 | July 8 
172 | July 8 
173 | J 8 
174 | July 9 
175 | July 9 r 
176 | July 9 5 ithe courts to remove the Federal examiner in a given county If it is proved that at least | No. 

50 percent of Negroe of voting age are . (Defeated 155 to 282.) 
177 | July 9 HE Oe ee VE in Engilsh to vote if they have completed the 6th grade in Spanish- | No. 

nguage schools. feated 

178 | July 9 eke 5 it to committee the voting rights bill in order to substitute the provision of the Ford-McCulloch bill, H. R. 7896. (De- Les. 
179 aug i8 II. R. 6400: On final passage of the Voting Rights Act of 1965. (Passed 333 to 85.). - .----..-----------------------.----------+----+---------- Yes. i 
181 | Juy 12 . 8886: Fo clarify the law relative to the Atomic Energy Commission to correct any conclusion that its activities, as authorized by Con- | No. 

Naan cpt ef tions relative to the generation, sale, or transmission of electric power. (Defeated 216 to 139; a 34 vote being 

nd rules. 

182 | July 12 HR 22. To 8 that appointments to fill temporary summer positions in the Federal Government in the Washington area be appor- | Yes. 


ifoned among all the States. (Passed 336 to 22.) 
153 | July 12 | Quorum call 25 : 


Heroni, (Defeated 187 to 218.) 


189 July 14 H. noes On final adoption of the Coinage Act of 1965 reducing the amount of silver in our dimes, quarters, and half dollars. (Passed 255 s 
to 151.) 
190 | July 15 | Quorum call Present. 
191 | Jul uorum call -| Present, 
192 July 19 gu cal Present. 
193 | July 20 (Passed 410 es. 
to 0.) i 
Ar... ae :::!!! o nE Present. 
188 | July 22 | HOR e285: On a motion vo recomumit 10 committee te aatiproverty bil of 186 tn order to delete the provision giving the Federal Poverty — 
a motion to recommit to committee antiproverty 1 n r to te es. 
the amount e 178 W0 327) eee: vetoes of projects and to reduce the authorization for 1966 from $1900 000,000 to 945,000,000, 
‘or 0 
197 July 22 H. R. 8283; On final passage of the antipoverty bill of 1965 authorizing 81, 900, 000, 000 for the program. (Passed 245 to 188.) No. 


Footnotes at end of table. 


te 
= 
* 


0.) 
II. R. 6064: 9 approve ie bill authorizing the Attorney General to transfer anaes * community treatment centers, | Yes. 
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Roll- 
w - Date Measure, question, and result Vote 
0. 
1985 
198 | July 26 8 call. f rer eb eee eee eee r EEES Present, 
199 | July 26 Res. 437: On a motion (previous question) to halt debate and vote on the resolution calling for ouly 5 hours of debate on H.R. 77 (to | No, 
5 sec. 14 0b) of Taſt- Hartley) and prohibiting the consideration of meaningful amendments. (Passed 248 to 171.) 
200 | July 26 
201 | July 26 
2 J 
= s payroll taxes. (Passed 307 to 116.) 
204 | July 27 te. Kina git to ey the conference report on the Housing and Urban Development Act of 1065 including the rent subsidy provision. | No. 
205 | July 27 | H.R. 2085: To approve the conference report on the Mental Facilities and Centers Construction Act. 
206 3 = morta co Seat eee ee ee a a eee 
207 |. July ] Quorum call e n enn enwns mane wenn wenn anne sae an dns ease ees 
208 July ail OR. 77 77: D recomm it to the Committee on Education and Labor the bill to repeal sec. 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. (Defeated 200 to Yes. 
209 | July 2 HR: 77: 1 the bill repealing sec 14(b) of Taft-Hartley law (which authorized States to prohibit compulsory union membership). No. 
Passed to 
210 | July 29 goaa — 2 JJ] ⅛ ð ↄ ⁊ / / ²* ꝛ¹t! mꝶq̃q́· „ Present. 
211 July 20 S ier ä N S E T N SEE E T E AR Present. 
22 | July 29 R. — To clarify oe law relative to the Atomic Energy Commission to correct any conclusion that its activities, as authorized by Con- | No. 
0 eee e regulations relative to the generation, sale, or transmission of electric power. (Passed 275 to 125.) 
213 » 2 | Quorum | | Ee ee ee eet e ete ee eid eee eee Present 
214 ate; 2 T Res: Si: To increase the aeeti of funds authorized for the Interstate 5 ‘way System for se fiscal year 1967 from $2,900,000,000 to | Yes. 
2 
2 
3 
3 


Res 


nd 
= 
— 


283388 BEB BBS SE Ng EE 88 Es Fe B EBHEBE ESES BE B RE 


> 
& 
S on a eua 


> 
§ 
BGGecwweem uu ~v uuw wo me S E SERRER SR EESSSauaas R 


8 ve, and to permit them to work in private employment. 323 to 0. 
77!!! r TTT . ð seane Present. 
8. 1564 (H. R. 6400): To recommit to committee the conference on the voting richts, bill of 1965 in order to delete the provision which | Yes. 
ORES parra Se Sate So TONOVE ne E ONAT ene ae ven political subdivision if it is proved that at least 50 percent of Negroes 


8. 1564 ( . 400): o approve the conference re on the voting rights bill of 1965. (Passed 328 to 74.) Ves. 
II. R. 8460: To provide certain increases in 1 es payable from the civil service retirement and disability fund. (Passed 394 to 0.) Yes. 
H. — 85 To adopt the conference report on the military construction authorization bill for 1966 in the amount of 5. 700,000, 000. (Passed | Absent. 2 
8. 1742: To amend the articles of agreement of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and its affiliate, the International | Absent.’ 
war cal to permit the World Bank to lend to the IFC. (Passed 330 to 54.) 
orum 


zation tax. (Passed 329 to 44.) 
H.R. 4750: To sons the bill amended to extend for 19 months the interest See tax. (Passed 274 to 97.) 


uorum call. 
R. 9918; To adopt the substitute bill (F proved ati tor vel insuran: 
of Columbia, the substitute requiring all a to cover protection against uninsured drivers and requiring 3 atten to 


nese; Sp ha ee ai PAGO pe SERRA ACM BCR (Passed 173 to 156.) 
WR 10 R. 10306; To o amend the Selective Service Act to make it a crime to knowingly destroy or mutilate a draft card. (Passed 303 to 1.) 


uorum call 
vies: To amend the Public Works and Economic Development Act by making more areas eligible for grants for publie works and develop- No, 
“ment facilities, „ authorization from 8400, 000, 000 to „000 and to change the limitation in the program from 5 years to 4 
8.1648: To recommit to committee the Public Works and Economic Development Act in order to cut $85,000,000 from the cost by eliminating | Yes. 
industrial and commercial loans 1 capital, . American-made products, and to provide for 


uorum call. TAn FP m 
qirin S431: To suspend the tariff duty on certain forms of nickel. . (Passed 297 to 48) — ra A es. 
H. R. 8635 . Commission. (Passed 346 to 4) Yes, 


. ̃ ² U... .. :.. ̃ ̃ ̃ eS eS eS Present. 
II. R. 7750: To approve the ce report on the Foreign Assistance Act of 1965. (Passed 244 to 1500) Absent.? 
II. R. 8811: Derne to committee for farther Defeated 100 to 224) . Yes. 
Gon 9811: On final passage of the $3,300, Seal Be GCS ADE H 1005 Soeur es Bee a (Passed No. t 
uorum call. Presen 
R. 10586: To recommit to committee the bill making s 1 ap dations in the amount of $1,200,000,000 for the Department of | Yes. 
Labor, rand se of Health, Education, and Welfare for 0 139 to 263.) Ae 
uorum 3 
ne R. 2580; On an amendment to the Amendments to the Immigration and 1 Nationality ‘Act of 1965 which would ‘place a restriction of 115,000 | Yes. 


7171717... apr yhode Maison EA rodeos ik arg ees . (Defeated 189 to 218.) 
II. R. PF of se Ulll to ameba the ationality Act. . et ͤ AT A Yes. 


II. R. 9567: On final passage of the Higher Education Act of 1965. en 367 to 22- 
II. R. 9022: To provide for Federal assistance in the construction d operation of elementary and secondary schools in areas affected by a No. 
Sky and amend the law relative to impacted school areas Passed 304 to 37.) 

Res. he rule providing for consideration of H. e the Automotive Products Trade Act of 1965. (Passed 364 | Yes, 


BF 
AH 
T 


; $ the bill providing for the implementation of the agreement concerning automotive products between the United | Yes. 

Quorum all (Passed 280 to to 113.) j Present. 
R. 3141; To approve the health professions ons educational I assistance sistance amendments including provision for Federal Scholarahif grants, No. 
5 P ) Do P 


uorum 
TR ok O p FJ)!!! L AA Yes. 


oe Ps T E E AS S L O Present. 

R. 8439: On a motion to table a motion to discharge the ‘Armed 8 vetoed by No. 
the President, which authorired 1966 military construction funds. (Passed 320 to 19.) 

are A nies To suspend the rules and pass the bill adopted by the committee (in lieu of vetoed bill) authorizing 1966 military construction | Yes. 


II. R. 168: increase the rates for service- connected compensation for veterans. 5 8 Ves. 
8. J. Res. 102: To authorire funds in the amount of $1,500,000 for the Commission on Enforcement and Administration of Justice and the | Yes. 
District of Columbia Commission on Crime and Law Enforcement. (Passed 338 to 0.) 

ao Present. 
uorum 

uorum 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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oe 
= 
o 


SRE 


Gn a motion fo ͤ with farther proceedings under the call-of the House in rolat 374 Passed M41 to 129 
noram al 
Gn a motion Üa dispense with farther proceed h in follcall 278, (Passed 256 to 123)_. 


Quorum 

On a motion to dispense with fruther proceedings under the call of 

On a motion to lay on the table the motion that the Journal be approved as read. 

To order the previous question on the motion to approye the J Jourunl os send. (Passed 257 to 126, 
On the motion to approve ne Journal as resd, 

On a motion toadjourn the House. 


edie So Can OE Wis Eee ne are (Passed 243 to 136) _ 
from further consideration of H. R. 7371 and to make it thn order to consider amendments 
debate, (Passed 201 to 171.) 
consideration of II. R. 9460 and to make it iu order to consider the bill p: 
general debate. ( 


R. 8283; To recommit to conference committee the anti Wein A i and — on the retention in the bill of the veto power of State 
‘Governors in the form approved by the House. (Passed 200 to 80.) 


5 — 


t the conference VCC 5 SSUES 
opt the sin a . — the election contests against the seated members of the Mississippi delegation 
nthe Hosa of Representatives. (Passed 228 to 143.) 


$5,000 000 of 0 
H. Res. 560: To express the ses of Congres a approving the action ofthe President or the Organization of American States in combating 
F ee eee (Passed 31 82.) 


on 30: 5 ae dh iding for the participa 
o approve * or 
County, Flu., and to N appropristions for itn not . $15,000,000, (Passed 254 to 113.) 


Res. the 
Home Administration Act of 198 
H.R, 10232: To approve the bill 
sanitation facilities. (Passed 325 to 10. * 


orum call 
9 On the motion 6 the Clean Air and Soild Waste Disposal Act in order to remove from the bill title II relating 
to solid waste disposal. (Defeated 30 to 2 18 
8. 306: Ox foal passage ofthe Clean Air and id Waste Disposal Act. (Passed 204 to 4) 


A. Nes. bit is: 


(Passed 213 to 
H. Res. 515: To ‘adopt the resolution providing an open rule with 5 hours of general debate on legislation relative to home rule for the 
sr al Columb (Passed 222 to 179.) 


1 220 To strike gar arrage? a F rela . 85 an District of 5 8 179 to BN 55 
K. 4644: To adopt the mo wi 0 e amendment (ea 5 District of Columbia on 
home rule) for the charter proposed in the Multer amendment to H.R. 4644. Passed £27 to 


4.) 
H. R. 4644: motion to recommit to committee the District of Columbia . (Defeated 134 to 266) 
Ee. Ae: On passage of the District of Columbia home rule bill as amended to provide for a local referendam and for for the election of a board 
io prepare a municipal charter (if the voters ao desire) for submission to the voters and to the Congress. (Passed 283 to 117.) 
deer TTT... ... —— ͤ th E ee PEN 
KR. 2580: To accept the conference C and Nationality Act, which report included a limitation 
of 120,000 persons per year from the Western Hemisphere. (Passed 320 to 
H.R, 10281; On a motion to recommit to committee the Government em 3 eee eee increasing 
See eee ee natin’ Pema seein) str SOI DOVODE AE gc gor 
esta an ntaining 
1 25 On passage of the Government employees pay raise bill, as amended, granting a 4-percent across-the-board increase. (Passed 
to 7. 


ROUTED OY a na cs e 
Soe oe: To recommit to committee the bill authorizing the 3d Li of Congress buil (James eee 
O DE SEEREN NEATE tor’s center in this or in the vicinity. (Defeated 17 

1 
HJ. 8.J. Res. 69 nile e or a ORISA ta POOE e eared 
. xi (Passed 328 to 5.) 


A6141 
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Measure, question, and result 


H. * 10871; On & motion to recon mit to conference the foreign ad ~ppropriation bill and to Try upon the original House position that for- 


(Defeated 164 to 174 


J. Res, 32: To authorize a contribution of not more than $22,000,000 to certain residents of the Ryukyu Islands for claims against the United 
ass 
ntain the southern Nevada water project. 


rined Forces between Aug, 15, 1145, and Apr. 28, 1952 


reg 5 bill in order to give the States authority to zone commercial or indus- 


(Passed 248 to 138). 
r a A d e ß ß ß ( hkl 


Res. — To adopt the rule . of II. R. 11135 (sugar bill) with 4 hours of general debate and the opportunity to act on 2 


frre ca 
R..11135; To recommit to committee 155 sugar 55 7 5 nl provide for an import fee to obtain for the U.S. Treasury some of the profits 


tion hill to delete $6,000,000 for the ent subsidy . (Passed 185 to 102). 
(Pi Passed 242 to 100) 


(Passed 313 to 63) 
Rivers and Harbors Act Loca pa ba the ‘Dickey-Lincoin School pr 
ly by the House. a 


347 Oct. 1 
gn aid is not to go to those nations which trade with North Vietnam. 

348 | Oct. 1 Wh 108 0871: On final passage of the conference report on fi 

204 to 127.) 
349 Oct. 1 

ices and facilities. (Passed 206 
350 Oct. 1 
351 | Oct. 5 | Quorum call 
352 | Oct, 6 uorum call. 
353 | Oct. 7 

States due to actions or omissions of the A 
354 | Oct. 7 * 1 authorize the Secretary of the Interior to construct, operate, and m 
355 Oct 7 1 — 5 
356 Oct. 7 : To 8 to committee the so-called highw: 

“trial ‘sites in rural areas under this act. (Defeated 
— oe 7 | 8. 2084: On final passage of the so-called highway beautification bill as amended by the House, 

. 

359 Oct. 8 II. R. 9811; To approve the conference report on the omnibus farm bill of 1965. 
360 | Oct. 11 | Quorum 
361 | Oct. 12 
362 | Oct. 12 
363 | Oct. 12 

amendments. (Passed 253 to 
364 | Oct. 12 
3A5 | Oct. 1 
366 | Oct, 13 

1 going ng to foreign sugar interests. (Defeated 1 
— oe 13H. R. 1 on On final passage of the sugar bill. (Passed 246 to 147) 
ct. 14 omin 
309 | Oct, 14 | H.R. Hias: On an amendment to ihe supplemental appro 
370 = M H.R. gi a fins! passage of the supplemental appropriation bill in the amount of $4,200,000, 
371 z È 
372 | Oct. 19 
373 | Oct. 20 
374 | Oct. 20 
375 | Oct. 20 
378 | Oct. 20 
corps. 

377 | Oct. 20 | H.R. 9567: On final passage of the Higher Education * Of 1965. 
378 | Oct. 20 | 5. 2300: To approve the conference re the 

2 about 00,000.00 one) pees was 3 from bis In nian. 80 was . 
379 | Oct. 21 orum call 
380 | Oct. 21 
381 | Oct, 21 i R. 11888: To ae 

project in Maine. (Passed 165 to 162.) 
382 | Oct. 22 call Se 
333 . 22 H. R. 11135: To adopt the conference report amending and extending the Sugar Act of 1048. 


3 
foreign assistance appropriations for 1966 in the amount of S. 900. 000, 000. (Passed 
H.R. 3142 (8. 597): To amend 1 55 ho Seata Service Act to provide for a program of grants to assist in meeting needs of medical library sery- 
II. R. 6519: A 86,000, 000 toward construction of the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial in St. Louis. 
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211 8 would have voted “yes,” 
+ Personal intorest; would have voted present.“ 


Confirmation of William D. Bechill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


6 OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
October 1, the President appointed, sub- 
ject to Senate confirmation, Mr. William 
D. Bechill as Commissioner of the new 
Administration on Aging and the Sen- 
ate confirmed this appointment on Fri- 
day, October 22. The President could 
not have found anyone within the width 
and breadth of the United States who 
would have been better qualified to carry 
out this important new responsibility. 
Mr. Bechill is well known to those who 
work in the field of aging throughout 
the United States as an able, energetic, 
and imaginative leader in efforts to solve 
the problems of aging and to take maxi- 
mum advantage of the opportunities for 
improving the later years of our people. 
During the past 5 years he has rendered 
outstanding service as executive secre- 
tary of the Citizens Advisory Committee 
on Aging in California. We of the Sen- 
ate a peclal Committee on Aging have 
to know him and of his excellent 


work in that capacity through our stud- 
ies, investigations, and hearings in Cali- 
fornia, on which he has been very help- 
ful. He is also serving as president of 
the Western Gerontological Society and 
as a member and advisor to the National 
Council of Senior Citizens. In 1961 
he was a delegate to the White House 
Conference on Aging. 

Mr. Bechill is well qualified by educa- 
tion as well as by experience to under- 
take the duties of Commissioner of 
Aging. He received his baccalaureate 
degree at Beloit College and his master 
of arts degree at the University of Mich- 
igan. He has also done additional grad- 
uate work beyond his masters degree at 
the University of Michigan, and has 
served as a member of that institution’s 
faculty. After obtaining these excellent 
educational qualifications, and before 
entering the specialized area of aging, 
Mr. Bechill spent many years obtaining 
firsthand knowledge and understanding 
in the more generalized area of social 
work. He served first as a case worker 
in Detroit public welfare, rising to the 
responsibility of area representative of 
the Michigan Department of Public 
Welfare. 

I emphasize Mr. Bechill's education at 
the University of Michigan and his prac- 
tical work experience in the State of 
Michigan, Mr. President, because that 


great educational institution and that 
progressive, enlightened State have been 
preeminent in gerontological endeavors. 
Mr. Bechill’s education and early ex- 
perience in Michigan coupled with his 
more recent specialized experience and 
service in California constitute a back- 
ground for a Commissioner on Aging 
which would be hard to duplicate. 

Mr. Bechill is our Nation’s first Com- 
missioner of Aging. This position was 
created by the Older Americans Act of 
1965 which became law on July 14. I am 
confident that all Senators are aware 
that the able senior Senator from Mich- 
igan was the principal Senate sponsor 
of this measure, which is not surprising 
in view of his State’s leadership in the 
field of aging. 

Mr. President, the President has de- 
cided to let his administration’s record 
in the field of aging stand or fall based 
upon Bill Bechill's ability to carry out 
this responsibility. Those of us who have 
worked in aging and who are acquainted 
with him and his excellent work and 
qualifications for this new responsibility 
are confident that the President has 
chosen wisely. 

Iam pleased that the Senate confirmed 
him prior to adjournment. This will en- 
able the programs envisioned by Con- 
gress in enacting the Older Americans 
Act to go into effect without delay. 
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Dispensation of Justice 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I have sat 
here in complete amazement by the 
charges made by the gentleman from 
Illinois in this very serious matter. The 
real fact that such statements are made 
should be concern enough for the Justice 
Department, and should have even more 
importance for the Judiciary Committees 
of the House and Senate, in order that 
they may take a look into the matter to 
decide whether the charges of favoritism 
and privileged treatment for indictment 
of known criminals has become a part of 
the system of justice as established by 
the American people. 

The charges against the Teamsters, 
through their leader and president, has 
begun to take on the aura of a cloak and 
dagger novel. No one wants James Hoffa 
exonerated from the many violations of 
law that he has committed, but by the 
same token there are those who have 
been arrested and then completely ex- 
onerated of charges of evil and wrong- 
doing by those who should be able to sub- 
stantiate the position of the prosecution. 

No one of us knows, and the indica- 
tions are probablythat no one ever will, 
but if the gentleman from Illinois makes 
the statement on the floor of the House 
such as he has just put into the Recorp— 
and the record is open and shut insofar 
as the character of the so-called friendly 
witness, I see behind this—if this is even 
half true—a continuing and deliberate 
attempt at harassment and weakening 
of the labor movement—not alone the 
Teamsters, Mineworkers, and many oth- 
er international and national unions, but 
the whole spectrum of organized labor. 

I cannot think of a better gift to the 
support for the prostration of unions 
than to destroy the leadership of the 
Teamsters, who have produced working 
conditions and wages—without parallel— 
in the entire history of the work force. 
I do not believe this should be left with- 
out the proper committee of the House 
making a thorough and complete search 
= this long, drawn out, and complicated 

rial. 

This is not the first time in our history 
that a controversial figure, whether po- 
litical, industrial, or labor have been in 
the position Mr. Hoffa finds himself in 
now—a position easily spelled out if one 
should demand a most careful applica- 
tion of justice. It is not the first time 
that informers have been tried to com- 
plete absolution, even to the fact that 
they have made a life of lawbreaking 
and corruption a profitable business. 

The conviction and ultimate prosecu- 
tion—no matter if applied to a widely 
known controversial figure such as Mr. 
Hoffa cannot help but yield a harvest of 
publicity and political reward. The 
charges made by the gentleman from 
Illinois concerning the conviction of any 
person—no matter whom he might be—is 
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not worth the decay of moral values in 
the equitable dispensation of justice. 

Every one of us have heard rumors of 
a very questionable nature regarding 
the procedures, charges, and counter- 
charges made during this case. How- 
ever, it is charges made on the floor of 
the House which make this a matter of 
public interest as well as begin the fes- 
tering of decay in our judicial proce- 
dures—not only in the protection of citi- 
zens but in the protection of the dignity 
of the Federal Government as well as 
those falsely charged with serious 
charges. 


A Federal Tax-Sharing Plan With the 
States Should Be Explored 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the increasingly important challenges 
facing us today is to searchingly examine 
and prudently move toward achieving a 
more wholesome and even balance and 
separability between and among the units 
and powers of government at the Na- 
tional, State and local levels. 

Many authorities have voiced their 
concern at the accelerating temptation 
and tendency of the State and commun- 
ity units to surrender too many of their 
responsibilities and energies to the in- 
fluence and direction of remote planners 
and consulters within the agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

This tendency is perhaps a natural 
development in connection with the huge 
Federal assistance appropriations going 
to the State and community operations 
in concert with the duty of the Federal 
Government, in this nuclear age, to en- 
courage and inspire working partner- 
ships with the States and communities 
in the common objective of national 
progress. The fear is that these part- 
nerships, admittedly in good cause, may 
unwittingly become unhealthily dis- 
jointed and eventually operate against 
the best whole interest, if we do not 
watch out. 

Money may be, as in other things, at 
the root of this unhappy tendency of the 
States and local governments to give 
up to much of their community home 
responsibility and independence but the 
evil is not inevitable if we are wise enough 
to recognize its approach and take effec- 
tive steps against it. 

It is precisely in order to initiate and 
develop effective ways and means to re- 
strain this situation, while retaining and 
promoting the wholesome and dynamic 
cooperation of the Federal Government 
with other levels below in obvious areas 
of essential need, that I have introduced 
a bill, H.R. 11770, to establish a system 
for the sharing of certain Federal tax 
receipts with the States. 

Mr. Speaker, the traditional principle, 
that the best government is the gov- 
ernment closest to the people, still re- 
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mains true. It is to that fundamental 
truth and purpose this bill is directed. 
I hope that early in the next session the 
Congress will devote itself to the in- 
creasingly imperative need to encourage 
local government responsibility and inde- 
pendence in matters of home concern 
while preserving the coodinated energies 
and vision of wholesome partnership that 
has brought this country to the pinnacle 
of free world leadership, seeking only 
peace on earth and health and progress 
for all, everywhere. 


A Special Hell for Children in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to your attention the following 
article which appeared in the latest 
1965 issue of Harpers magazine. It was 
written by John W. Anderson, an edito- 
rial writer on the Washington Post. Mr. 
Anderson is a perceptive observer of af- 
fairs in Washington and the nearby 
suburbs. His article on Junior Village 
should be read and reread. Its message 
is unmistakable: 

A Spectra, HELL FOR CHILDREN IN 
WASHINGTON 
(By J. W. Anderson) 

The youngest victims of poverty and fam- 
ily disintegration are stowed away in a great 
“factory” for mental retardation on the banks 
of the Potomac. 

The southern corner of the District of 
Columbia, along the Potomac River, is an 
isolated tract known as Blue Plains. Here 
Washington stores its refuse—dried sludge 
from the sewage plant, abandoned automo- 
biles, people who are old and poor, and home- 
less children. 

The children live in a desolate institution 
called Junior Village, at the end of a short 
dusty road that is apparanently nameless. 
To the right are six square 3-story barracks 
built at the turn of the century as an in- 
dustrial school for Negro boys. Today the 
barracks are called cottages and they are 
named, with unconscious irony, after the 
American Presidents. Down a steep slope 
and across the playground is Garfield Cot- 
tage, a cinderblock shed, redolent of the ur- 
ine that has seeped into the porous cinder. 
Originally a temporary expedient to house 
small boys, it has become, in the spirit of the 
place, a permanent expedient. 

The reception center is now used largely 
as a dormitory to handle the overflow of 
other dormitories. The small chapel is as 
dusty as the road; at the mess hall children 
stand in line to eat in shifts. Several new 
buildings are low and bright but, unfortu- 
nately, badly drained. In wet weather the 
children are issued galoshes to cross the sur- 
rounding muddy marshes. 

The population of Junior has 
tripled since 1958. Last winter it reached 
912, Each year the children coming to the 
village are younger, and they stay longer. 
Junior Village is now the largest institution 
in the United States for young children 
classified as “dependent” (to distinguish 
them from the delinquents). And it has 
become a national example of the wrong 
way to care for homeless children. 
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Here, in fact, Washington is running a 
great factory of retardation and mental ill, 
ness. Because it is too big, too crowded, 
and desperately understaffed, it involuntarily 
inflicts severe—often permanent—damage on 
small children. 

Junior Village is the product of Washing- 
ton’s welfare system, which deserves national 
attention not only because it is run directly 
by the Federal Government, but because 
W. n offers other American cities a 
view of their own futures. Today it is the 
Nation's best-paid and best-educated metro- 
politan area. But there is secure employ- 
ment only for white-collar workers, and the 
distance between the lower and middle class- 
es is steadily widening. There is little neigh- 
borhood cohesion to sustain a family in trou- 
ble. Family relationships are loose. Many 
familles have only one parent. (Some 19,000 
working mothers in the city have children 
under 6, but there are in the city only 
four low-cost day-care centers, with a total 
capacity of 185 children.) Above all, there 
is a savage and unremitting housing short- 
age. Actual rents for slum housing so far 
exceed the obsolete relief payments that 
even familles safely on relief often fall apart 
because they cannot find shelter. And they 
leave their children literally on the city's 


doorstep. 

Washington is not unique in the rising 
numbers of its homeless children. The same 
thing is happening in every American city 
that is undergoing great population changes 
and growth. And everywhere the traditional 
methods of caring for these children are 
breaking down. 

New York City, for example, last winter 
was housing more than 600 children in a 
“temporary” shelter where the physical 
crowding resembles Junior Village. In 
theory, no child is to stay at the New York 
shelter for more than 90 days. But a recent 
survey showed that fully half the children 
were there more than three months, some 
for as long as 4 years. 

New York has long depended on privately 
operated charities to care for its homeless 
children. The city paid the charities for 
that service. But the increased municipal 
per diem payment could not expand an in- 
flexible private system fast enough to keep 
pace with the postwar baby boom. Worse, 
some charities insist on picking and choos- 
ing among the children, The most Intract- 
able products of misfortune are left in the 
public shelters. 

Washington, too, depended on its private 
charities to care for children until about a 
decade ago. This system has now collapsed. 
In effect Washington is farther down the 
same road that New York is traveling, pri- 
marily because it is growing faster than any 
other American city. 

Across the country, the character of home- 
Jess children is changing. The genuine 
orphan, in this time of low death rates, is 
a rarity. Junior Village and its counterparts 
house the victims of ambiguous relationships 
in which parents are neither present nor 
wholly absent. The child’s mother may be 
ill, or in prison. Or she may simply be too 
poor to keep all her children with her. Then 
our brutal welfare laws force upon her the 
agony of deciding which ones will stay at 
home, which will go to the institution. Un- 
like orphans, most of these children cannot 
be adopted. Frequently these children are 
so defensive that they cannot respond even 
to the limited affection a foster home offers. 
Being removed from a series of foster homes 
as “unsuitable” is quite as damaging to a 
child as being left in an institution. 

Baltimore has twice as many children in 
foster homes as Washington, and it conse- 
quently has no Junior Village. California 
has always leaned heavily on its foster home 
program and there are seldom more than a 
few dozen children in a county shelter. But 
officials of both these systems are finding that 
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foster parents cannot handle children with 
emotional disorders; and the proportion of 
these children is rapidly rising. Driven by 
a sense of crisis, the country's ablest welfare 
officials are searching for new techniques. 
To all of them a huge institution like Junior 
Village is the ultimate failure. 


LOST IN A MULTITUDE 


For the children, the menace of Junior 
Village is the anonymity of its life, and the 
fear of abandonment. The visitor becomes 
aware of these silent plagues almost as soon 
as he walks in. The children come quietly 
to you, hoping to be picked up, or touched, 
or in some other way singled out of the 
crowd fora moment. The little ones anxious- 
ly call everyone “mommy” and want to be 
held. The 8- or 10-year-olds hold up their 
biceps to be felt, or their hands to be shaken. 
Among them all, there is the same hunger for 
simple physical contact. 

In Cleveland Cottage—a clean, sunlit 
place—you find some 25 two-year-olds. 
There are two attendants, sturdy, placid 
women, who are too busy wiping noses, serv- 
ing orange juice, changing diapers, and fold- 
ing clothes to talk toa child. But how will 
a 2-year-old learn to talk if he never hears 
any one but other 2-year-olds? Modern edu- 
cators have warned that children who do 
not learn the basic language processes very 
early will never learn them well. 

This year the Howard University School of 
Social Work published a detailed study of 376 
children who had been in Junior Village. 
“Perceptive parents have noted that ‘Johnny 
was walking when he went in, but he doesn't 
walk now,’ or that ‘Mary was beginning to 
talk in sentences and now she only says 
single words.“ the report found. “Obvi- 
ously the Johnnys and Marys of Junior Vil- 
lage have regressed in their growth and de- 
velopment.” 

Regression is inevitable because—despite 
the physical crowding—these children are 
isolated to a degree that would be impos- 
sible in even the most disorganized family. 
The child is parted not only from his parents 
but also from his brothers and sisters, since 
the Institution segregates by age and sex, 
He is then repeatedly separated from what- 
ever friends he can make. Children ad- 
mitted for 2 nights in a family emergency are 
jumbled indiscriminately with others who 
have been genuinely abandonded but have 
not been moved to foster homes, possibly for 

tric reasons. Junior Village is ac- 
tually several institutions for several kinds 
of children, all of them shuffled together at 
random. 

Each child is further separated from the 
adults who care for him by the 8-hour shift: 
one counselor gets him up in the morning, 
another puts him to bed at night, a third 
appears if he wakes in the night, and the 
following morning he sees a fourth face be- 
cause the first counselor has a day off. 

At Junior Village, in some cottages there 
is 1 adult for as many as 28 children. The 
Child Welfare League of America recom- 
mends a ratio of one adult to every six chil- 
dren in all institutions. The League also 
States that no institution should try to 
care for more than 50 children and that those 
with sleeping difficulties need their own bed- 
rooms. At Junior Village some of the dormi- 
tories hold 30 children in double-deck army 
cots. 

“Each child's birthday should be cele- 
brated individually in the intimacy of the 
group living unit,” the League manual con- 
tinues. At the Village each cottage—hous- 
ing as many as 80 children—celebrates a 
communal birthday once a month, with one 
cake. There are too many children to do 
otherwise and many of them do not know 
their birthdays. 

Washington cannot plead ignorance as to 
the effects of institutional life on children. 
They were accurately described by the Vic- 
torian novelists. In the 1930's students of 
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delinquency began to report finding a re- 
current pattern among delinquent children 
of very early separation from parents, The 
psychiatric literature on this subject is ex- 
tensive, explicit, and well known. After 
World War II the British psychiatrist John 
Bowlby reported to the World Health Orga- 
nization that, among young children, the 
deprivation of maternal care nearly always 
resulted in retardation of every kind of 
growth, physical and social as well as intel- 
lectual. Frequently, the retardation turned 
out to be irremediable. 


IRREVERSIBLE DAMAGE 


The District of Columbia Welfare Depart- 
ment, which runs Junior Village, sometimes 
blames the children’s symptoms on misfor- 
tunes suffered before they arrived there. But 
recent research has clearly shown the dam- 
age done by large institutions themselves. 
For instance, two Yale pediatricians, Sally 
Provence and Rose C. Lipton, followed for 
some years the development of 14 children 
placed, within days of birth, in a Connecticut 
foundlings’ home. Later they were adopted 
into normal families, most of them. between 
their first and second birthdays, But even 
after a period of years, these children were 
still impaired in their ability to receive and 
return affection, to control their impulses, 
and to use their minds. 

If a child passes his early years without 
learning to depend upon affection, he may 
become impervious to it later. He then be- 
comes impervious to guilt as well. Large 
anonymous institutions for children are a no- 
torious source of what has come to be known 
as the sociopathic personality, 

The younger a child is when he comes to 
the institution—and the longer he stays 
there—the greater the likelihood of serious 
harm. The Child Welfare League’s standards 
warn that no child under 6 can safely be 
held in an institution. Yet more than half 
of the children at Junior Village are now 
under 6, and the median age is declining. 
Half of the children now stay there more 
than 3 months; among the youngest chil- 
dren—those 6 to 18 months old—half stay 
more than 4 months. In the year ending in 
June 1964, 13 percent of the children dis- 
charged—a total of 184—had been there more 
than a year. Some have been there as long 
as 5 years, and others have been in and out 
repeatedly. 

There are children in the Village who are 
mentally ill. No one knows how many, since 
Junior Village has no psychiatric or psy- 
chological service whatever. This omission 
reflects the differences in a community's 
attitudes toward Ills of the mind and body. 
If a typhoid epidemic were to break out at 
the Village, there would immediately be a 
tremendous outpouring of money, medical 
help, and offers of shelter, But nothing hap- 
pened when the annual report for 1962 
stated: The majority of these children were 
emotionally disturbed, from a barely dis- 
cernible lesser degree to an apparent pre- 
psychotic state.” 

The Welfare Department answers that re- 
port by saying that the Village's staff is not 
competent to diagnose mental illness. Noth- 
ing, however, has been done to obtain a com- 
petent diagnosis. When a child's behavior 
becomes intolerably disruptive, he is sent 
on to the city’s general hospital or, if he Is 
an adolescent, perhaps to the Institution for 
delinquents. The city has money enough 
to use private psychiatric institutions, but 
these rarely have space. 

At Junior Village, then, the city of Wash- 
ington is putting children into a situation 
known to damage children’s minds, and it is 
putting them there at the ages when they 
are most susceptible. It has provided no 
psychiatric advice to mitigate these effects. 
If the city were a person rather than a cor- 
porate guardian, it would long since have 
been prosecuted for chlid neglect. 
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PURGE OF THE INNOCENTS 

Washington has arrived at this state of 
affairs through a chain of circumstances that 
has, with local variations, caught most large 
American cities; The dispersion of white 
families into the suburbs, and their replace- 
ment by Negro families, has meant the sub- 
stitution of a younger population for an 
older one. (At Junior Village about 97 per- 
cent of the children are Negro.) Since 1950 
the population under 20 in the District of 
Columbia, quite apart from the suburbs, has 
increased by about one-third, while the total 
population has scarcely changed. 

Washington's peculiar incompetent re- 
sponse to this rising responsibility is due to 
Its rudderless local government. The city’s 
laws have been written and its budgets 
passed, not by a city council, but by con- 
gressional committees. Usually the commit- 
tees speak for the rural South, and their 
relationship to the city is an incessant ad- 
versary proceeding. Welfare policy has 
rightly become a leading issue in the Dis- 
trict’s campaign for home rule. (The latest 
home-rule bill was defeated in September; 
but even if it is passed eventually, elected 
local officials could not be installed for sev- 
eral years. Consequently, any early remedy 
to Junior Village will have to come from 
Federal authorities.) 

In public welfare, the Appropriations Com- 
mittees have preferred to build institutions, 
When they vote funds for relief payments or 
foster homes, Congressmen have a feeling 
that they are simply sowing money through 
the slums. But bricks and mortar are some- 
thing they understand. 

On top of this predisposition Congress has 
lately been war on the city’s entire 
public-relief program. It began in 1961 when 
Senator Rosert C. Brno of West Virginia be- 
came chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee for the District of Columbia. 
He launched an investigation which found 
that 58 percent of the city's relief recipients 
were violating one or another of the Welfare 
Department's innumerable regulations, In 
fact, in most instances it was the regulations, 
not the recipients, that offended decency 
and commonsense. For example, if an able- 
bodied man is unemployed and totally 
destitute, in Washington he can qualify his 
family for public aid to dependent children 
only by deserting them. 

Taking over personal direction of the city’s 
Welfare Department, while the administra- 
tion's District Commissioners tactfully 
looked the other way, Senator Brap insti- 
tuted a massive purge of the relief rolls, The 
results were quickly evident at Junior Vil- 
lage, for rellef was being withdrawn from 
families with no other hope of sustenance. 

At the beginning of the purge, in early 
1962, the city was supporting 19,968 children 
on relief and 472 in Junior Three 
years later there were only 16,104 on relief 
but 862 in the Village. (And where were the 
other children? The independent Bureau of 
Social Science Research surveyed 50 mothers 
with children who had either been refused or 
taken off relief in the course of the purge. 
The survey found a few of these women em- 
ployed, but “the majority had to depend on 
relief from private agencies or handouts 
from friends or relatives, or illicit activities, 
or on the unintended largess of the business 
community in permitting the accumulation 
of debts." The “illicit activities’ included 
e and prostitution.) 

nator Brrp—sad to report—is ported 
by a majority of the Senate. Last ene the 
generous Senator Risicorr, of Connecticut, 
forced a rolicall vote in his campaign to 
bring to Washington relief rules as enlight- 
ened as those in Senator Brrn’s own State 
of West Virginia. The Johnson administra- 
tion's leaders—Senators MANSFIELD and 
Lonc—both supported Byrp and o 
Rimicorr. The welfare reforms lost by 47 
votes to 40. 


ri 
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The Howard University study referred to 
above established that 22 percent of the chil- 
dren admitted to the Village in the past 3 
years were there as a direct result of the 
Byrd purge, and remained there for unusu- 
ally long periods. 

KEEPING A HOME INTACT 

To be sure, half of the children who go to 
the Village are there because their families 
have run out of money, There many reasons 
for destitution, but during the purge the 
city had a choice between supporting these 
children in their own homes or at Junior 
Village. The vast majority would have been 
far better off psychologically in their own 
homes with their own parents. (Only 2 per- 
cent of those in the Village have been re- 
moved from their homes on grounds of 
cruelty.) It would also be cheaper for the 
city. Relief for a child costs $33 a month. 
To support him at Junior Village costs nine 
times as much—$300 a month. The Wash- 
ington system is wasteful not only in social 
terms, but in the cold arithmetic of the 
cash register. 

Sometimes the fiscal costs rise even high- 
er. Children deprived of affection become 
abnormally susceptible to illness. The How- 
urd study described three small children, all 
under 3, whose parents were in jail; their 
grandmother, elderly and ill, cared for them 
with the help of a homemaker provided by a 
badly overburdened charity. When the 
charity withdrew its homemaker, the chil- 
dren went to the Village, promptly fell des- 
perately sick, and spent months in a series of 
hospitals. They recovered only when the 
charity’s homemaker was brought in to the 
hospital to tend them. The medical treat- 
ment of those children cost the city $26,000 
before they were well enough to be moved 
into foster homes. 

If Washington's city politics are unique, 
its children are not. The welfare system that 
Washington needs for its children is the 
same that other cities need. It must begin 
with a sustained and imaginative program 
to keep families together even in poverty and 
misfortune. A reasonable and humane re- 
Hef policy is founded on an interest in help- 
ing children, rather than a passion for judg- 
ing their parents“ morality, Squeezing the 
poor is not only wrong but expensive. 

Sometimes a lack of money is not the root 
trouble that disrupts a family. If, for ex- 
ample, a mother is simply a poor manager, 
a caseworker visiting once or twice a week 
can bring large returns on a small invest- 
ment, In other instances, a temporary 
homemaker can fill a mother’s place when 
she is ill, keeping the children together at 
home. 

But unfortunately there is a dearth of 
homemakers. And meanwhile other welfare 
programs train women for other kinds of 
jobs while children continue to go to Junior 
Village. 


Day-care centers are clearly needed for 


those mothers who want to work. But there 
is currently great political appeal in job- 
training schemes which force ill-prepared 
women willynilly into a labor market already 
supersaturated. For a great many women, 
bringing up a family is a full-time job, and 
for the city it ls worth the price of relief to 
have the job done well. The Welfare Depart- 
ment’s statistics and the Howard study 
strongly suggest that relief, day care, coun- 
seling, and homemaker services could reduce 
by two-thirds the number of children in 
Junior Village. With an effective effort at 
birth control, they could over the long run 
do even more. 

In birth control, at least, Washington has 
made a hopeful beginning. Last year Con- 
gress, to its credit, appropriated funds for 
a system of public birth-control clinics now 
well underway. A Roman Catholic parish, 
deep in a Negro slum, is running a family 
planning center. There has been remarkably 
little controversy, for the cost in personal 
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tragedies of an unchecked birth rate in the 
slums is too apparent to be arguable. Big 
families are the most vulnerable to catastro- 
phe; there are 4.4 children in the average 
family represented in Junior Village. 

For children whose homes are irretrievably 
dissolved, foster homes remain essential. If 
the city cannot find enough of them, then 
it must do as it does in hiring plumbers and 
lawyers. It must pay more for them. 

TO END A PUBLIC MENACE 


It is possible, of course, for children to 
grow up in institutions without suffering 
retardation. But the conditions must be 
ideal, which means among other things an 
adult to every four children, around the 
clock. To insure continuity of care there 
must be much longer shifts than American 
municipal civil-service rules permit. In Eu- 
rope and particularly in Russia, govern- 
ments have made heavy investments in in- 
stitutions where, according to American 
observers, children have grown up with sharp 
intelligence and even poise. (These children 
also seem abnormally dependent upon the 
group with whom they live; but this de- 
pendence is less alien to the Russian tra- 
dition than to the American.) 

Comparable institutions would be formi- 
dably expensive in America. And, In any 
event, they would offer no real alternative 
to Junior Village. The children in Russian 
state nurseries and boarding schools are 
healthy to begin with, and they are in the 
state's care permanently. Such children in 
the United States are the ones most readily 
adopted. But those in our big urban shelters 
are increasingly the severely marked prod- 
ucts of family disasters. Their legal status 
is usually uncertain and no one knows ex- 
actly how long they will remain in’ the 
institution. A model institution requires 
a type of child that is very rare at Junior 
Village 


For an increasing number of homeless 
children neither the traditional institution 
nor the traditional foster home will do- In 
California, for example, welfare authorities 
have been experimenting for some years with 
group homes that combine some of the best 
features of foster homes and small, profes- 
sionally staffed institutions. In the city of 
Washington, Family and Child Services, a 
progressive private charity, has recently 
rented 11 houses scattered inconspicuously 
through the city, and has hired and trained 
couples to run them. Five or six children 
are placed in each group home, with a 
degree of professional supervision impossible 
in foster homes. This elaborate program 
costs less per child, incidentally, then Junior 
Village. For adolescents, the city is estab- 
lishing halfway houses where they can live 
under supervision while finishing school and 
finding jobs. 

If programs such as these were developed 
on the scale needed, only a few dozen chil- 
dren would remain in Junior Village instead 
of many hundreds. Then the city could 
tear down the brutally ugly old buildings 
inherited from the Industrial School, and 
devote the new buildings to the very small 
residue of children who are so ill mentally 
that they require residential treatment. 
Washington urgently needs a small, expertly 
staffed institution for these children. 

But Junior Village should be closed. The 
responsibility for it lies directly with the 
US, Government. It is steadily im 
welfare standards in the 50 States, yet con- 
tinues to operate in its own Capital an in- 
stitution that is a public menace. f 

The mayor of Washington is Lyndon B. 
Johnson, the man who declared war on 
poverty and deprivation. Some of his ad- 
ministration’s social reforms are already felt 
in Washington, but not in the Village at 
Blue Plains, 

The men and women who run Junior Vil- 
lage—good and dedicated people—have no 
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illusions about it. They welcome visitors 
and give them a pamphlet which begins, 
“As a responsible citizen, your interest is 
well-placed—whether you are a resident of 
Washington. D.C., or San Francisco—be- 
cause the existence of junior villages is tan- 
gible evidence of society’s concern for the 
welfare of children and its own future, and 
of its unconcern. Analogously, the institu- 
tion might be viewed as the bandage placed 
over the careless, self-inflicted wound.” The 
booklet ends with these lines, upon which 
I cannot improve: The Village staff would 
be the first to disabuse the reader of the 
notion that a good job is being done at 
Junior Village. Our job is to provide care 
for children, to be substitute parents, teach- 
ers, and trainers—a good job of that cannot 
be done in an institution.” 


Tribute to Colonel Vandervort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK R. MILLER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I am ad- 
vised that one of the U.S. Army officers 
with whom all of us have been in fre- 
quent contact and who has served all of 
us most ably is scheduled to retire from 
the service in the near future. This of- 


H. Res. I. aut! 
On ordering 
H. Res. 8, adopt 

On orderin; 


ee es. 


9 400,00 for 


16| i, eta dment permitting 


17 On resol % 1 — dolora 


Election of Speaker, (McCormack 289, Gerald R. Ford 139) 
of Mississippi 


g previous question (ending debate). 
test of ian of 


to 93, 
providing funds for expenses of Committee on 8 Activi 
8 W 
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ficer is Col. Ralph E. “Bud” Vandervort, 
Jr., U.S. Army, who has been serving as 
the Army liaison officer for the U.S. Sen- 
ate for nearly 6 years. 

I wish to take this occasion to express 
my appreciation for the splendid service 
and cooperation Colonel Vandervort has 
furnished me and my colleagues, to indi- 
cate my regret that he is leaving the 
service, and to wish him many happy 
and successful years in a retirement 
which I trust will be most active. 


Report to the People of the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin—XIX 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a report to the people 
of the Eighth Congressional District of 
Wisconsin on my voting and attendance 
record for the Ist session of the 89th 
Congress. 

The report includes all rollcall votes. 
Its purpose is to collect in one place and 


89th Cong., 1st sess. 


delegation: 
debate). (Agreed to 276 to 149) - 


ger of Ne 
acer Ottinger of New York: 


ving additional authority to Speaker: 


October 27, 1965 


in concise form information which is 
scattered through 27,330 pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The description of the bills and the 
amendments or motions in the report are 
for purposes of identification only; no 
attempt is made to describe the legisla- 
tion completely or to elaborate upon the 
issues involved. This word of caution 
is advisable in view of the fact that the 
descriptions used are, for the most part, 
taken from the official titles of the bills 
which, unfortunately, do not always re- 
flect the nature or true purpose of the 
legislation. Upon request, I will be 
pleased to furnish more complete infor- 
mation concerning any particular bill, 
as well as a summary of the issues in- 
volved and the reasons for my vote. 

The furnishing of this report contin- 
ues a service I began in the Ist session 
of the 80th Congress. This is the 19th 
report of my voting and attendance 
record. These 19 reports show how I 
voted on 2,478 questions in the House 
of Representatives. Based on quorum 
calls and the record votes, they also 
show an attendance record of 93 percent. 

In addition to the votes shown in this 
report, there were 182 quorum calls in the 
House which are omitted to conserve 
space. This accounts for the noncon- 
secutive numbering of the rollcalls. I 
answered “present” to 175 quorum calls, 
and I was absent for 7 quorum calls. 


63.) _. 
in the Inter-American Development B 
instructions to 


to reduce funds from $750,000,000 to $725,000.000. (Rejected 142 to 237) 


to 29.) 
blic ks and development programs in palachian on: 
thon 1E reel 


0 for National Council on 


VV 
districts: 


is Ior con of Lear oe tomer — 
H. Res. 276, providing for . japreme Court pay bill 


tatives. 


ties: 
th instructions to hold hearings. 


(Rejected 58 to 3888 ))) 


000 for 2-year economic development program for all | Yea. 


between Supreme Court and lower court salaries existing prior to 1964 Federal pay bill: 


————— ———— PEB ——-—:t H ͤ—— 


e ee 
2 
45 23 
51 26 
52 26 
53 26 to 153. 
n 1 Cree Sar i a i 
58 Mar. 31 n passage. (Passed 384 to 0.) 
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89th Cong., 18t sess— Continued 
Roll-.“ Date 
55 Measure, question, and result 
0. 
H. R. 4287. 9 and . Manpower Development and Training Act programs: 
60 On pange: CP amit BED 60 qꝙęq] a a epee se r el Sasa See Vea. 
II. R. 980, e rae return of . 1 —5 ay matter: 
62 : Parped 900-0022.) . co os -no onesies ee se estes: Not voting. 
63 Not voting ? 
e ... rr... a x eS iE Not voting. 


` On passage. 
II. R. 7091, mak 


1965 but to be c 
6 On passage. ele re 64 2 
H. R. 6675, Social ty Amendments of 1985, increasing ‘social ‘security benefits a and taxes, an and providing medical care benefits for aged: 
70 On Byrnes motion to recommit with instructions to substitute Byrnes bill, H. I N, ding s volun , comprehensive health 
insurance program for the aged financed by general revenue and contributions from participants. (Rejec! 191 to aas 
71 S rr N O T EEE 3 


H. R. 2998, antborizing appropriations for 18 — Arms Control and Disarmament Agency: 


72 > On conferencé report. to 316 to 65.) 
II. J. Res. 1, proposing a ty a constitutional sobbed lent relating to Presidential inability and succession: 


On passage. ( 
H. Res. 310, authorizing $50,000 for in 
76 - On resolution. 8 to 313 to 43) Yea. 
H. R. 6497, authorizing increase of $1, n UV. S. quota in the International Monetary Fund: 
On — to —— (Rejected 1 C AE P ce remem ning en aba ETP EOS AAFEERI . E OA —K———»— ace Yea. 
r . rr a dd ak aie res nae es aes te een ce Yea. 
8. 4, Water Quality Act, IN Federal assistance for water . control: 
On passage. (Passed 396 to 


= Ss AS en SET —GAGm— IE a ie . ˙ oA eed hes A le 
H. R. 7091, 7 a ypriations for fiscal 1985: 2 
On conference re’ 3109, 000. mpe, than House-a e bill and including Appalachia funds for use beyond fiscal 1965 but to be | Nay. 


report $ 
charged to 1965 authorization, pooh to 316 to 55. 
On motion that House concur with Senate amendment addin funds for helicopter subsidies in New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles. | Nay. 


(Rejected 114 to 228.) 
H. R. aoe authorizing annual appropriations of $150,000 for National Council on the Arts: 


8 (Passed 239 to 116.) 
HR. Apes i, satenibag anad amending Etain irowieland of the Publis Hoalts Horviee Aat 
+ — Ys 8 


sz 


arrer t a i ese pe a Bde en N 


IgE 8 2 8 


„ m² ‚/ em we S 2 


10 II. R. ake, eur Beng ee ee 
Ki appropri tions for U.S. military i operations in southeast Asia: 
94 fang 880,00 300 tor military equipment procurement 
2 N 7717, National Aeronautics and Space Administration: 
ered to 30100) ations for National Aeronautics and Space Administration: = = == 
97 ra RE Dy ESVE E E O E E N S T E — we 
; extending and expanding Federal grants for construction of health research facilities t 
9 0j On passage. (Passed 334 to 4.) r é4é„«ͤc«„„cére“r„éœĩ—ͥͤ— ——ͤ——ͥk-—g.ͤ ͤͥ[1 —[([— en. 
101 12 On De Re ody A PEE a ARR eR peel Cog E Sane —T——l—.. ̃ ——— ‚ SD SF SEN EWU a Oth ant AEDST Yea. 
H. R. 8 , authorizing pega for the Atomic x 
104 20 E ARRES ons to delete au E a aa alr Roatan EE RU « AER CICE (Rejected 43 to i 
105 20 as Ji!!! E A Yea. 
tions 
109 25 
110 25 
112 2 
113 25 
116 1 
117 1 
119 2 E a r e nn nang A E SE EE SE EA 
appointment of Gen. Wiliam F. McKee as FAA Administrator without affecting his status as retired Air Force 
121 3 „ (Passed 228 to 17.) . ~~~ <n nnn ow nn wn nn a e 
e spouses of raliroad e to receive both railroad retirement and earned social security benefits: 
13 7 n Motion to suspend rules and pass. aasad 323 t0 0.) 
H.R. 8775, making the branch 
125 8 
127 8 
129 9 
130 9 | on paaa.. Fat 2000 1) aan, 
165.) _. ~~ -- -- E E nnn nnn nn nnn nnn nn nnn ne ene eee 
H. a Res. 285, suspending the CCC 
131 9 t requiring that the film be shown without charge. (Rejected 174 to 218.) 
a d 6027 — — Departmen Lo 75>) rousing and Urban Development: WPS Sr hat aS A a ep E nn pp pce Oe aE, 
141 16 On motion to recommit. th instructions to substitute bill establishing an Office of Urban Affairs and Community Development in 
7 ohe Executive Office of the President. (Rejected 141 to 259.) 
143 Hee 
7743, providing 
145 E BoA, provi po DE sles wad pa ma ae TTT 
145 5 suspend rae an zen !!!!! LAE e iarra e A edr 


Not voting. 
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89th Cong., 1st sess.—Continued 
Roll-| Date 
a 1965 Measure, question, and result Vote 
0. 
FFF of H. R. 7984, providing rent subsidies and expanding public housing, urban renewal, and community 
June 28 u 3 8 to 230 to ae — hiss ican cake renwal Ga 5 „5. ee Nay. 
j , providing rent subsidies and expanding ic housing, urban renewal, and comm programs: 
162 | June 30 On amendment modifying rent su 8 nir .. ee -| Nay. 
163 | June 30 8 to recommit with „ and other provisions. (Rejected 202 to 208. Yea, 
June 30 On pesmage: (Passed 963 $0100.) 30 Se ee Ne — -| Nay. 
II. Res. 440, 8 consideration of 6400, Voting Rights Act of 1965: 
167 | July 6 On resolution. greed to 908 to 08), B — PP c A Yea, 
II. R. 6400, Voting Rights Act of 1965: 
175 | July 9 On amendment providing penalties for falsifying voting or registration information or buying votes in Federal elections. (Adopted 253 
176. | July 9 On amendment allowin allowing political tical : subdivisions with more than 50 AE OE egroes registered to free themselves trom- Nay. ay. 
coverage. (Rejected 
177 | July 9 
178 | July 9 
179 | July 9 (Passed 
nances prohibiting over! 
181 | July 12 On motion to pend ines bes. (Re Washington, DCs t0 „ K a iaaa EA Nay. 
II. R. 242, requiring Government summer jobs apportioned among residents of all States: 
183 | July 12 8 On motion to sus e (Fassed 1922) Yea. 
185 July 13 . 
H. R. 8926, removing silver 
oo zay — on amendment 
= H.R. aps. increasing 
n H. K en f in eine program to $1,900,000,000 in 
, authorizing increase in “poverty” funds Ascal 1966: 
196 | July 22 VVV instructions to maintain Governors’ veto and fisenl 1965 level of spending ($047,500,000). (Rejected 178 | Yea. 
197 | July On passage. Š r rc r.... Nay. 
II. pia ——— —— 8 of H.R. 77, repealing sec. 14(b) of the Taft- Hartley Act permitting State right-to-work laws, under 
mmi 
July 26 ab 5 pre gumon (ending ¢ racine 8 . ð ᷣ c phos eevee ae Sen 
H. R. 6675, Social Security Amendments 1 3 security benefits and providing medical care benefits to the aged: 
July 27 » (Agreed 
July 27 
July 27 
July 28 
July 28 On e ß . edi shat E e S Nay- 
H.R. E E a Ec cca E we wee ea 
nances 
„ CCC E 
8.J. r eee for CTT 
Aug. 2 On motion to suspend rules and pass. 6 TTT. ⁵m— T TTV ——————— ee a 
II. R. 8027, assistance in training d local law-enforcement officers: 
Aug. 2 Niger pinta mapa age wed DOER ome eg beg TTT RES a Se 
H.R. 6064, authorizing certain rehab! ices for Federal prisoners: 
wise 5. 1504, Voting Rights Act tose IA P77. NES S E 55 
. o! 
Aug. 3 recommit report with instructions to disagree to Senate 8 allowing 2 subdivisions with more 
N 1 than e of -age Negroes registered to free themselves from coverage jected 118 to . * 
ug. 
Aug. 3 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 5 
Aug. 5 
Aug. 9 
Aug. 10 
8. ‘eae teal and Economic Development Act, authorizing 
Ang. 12 dment further ex public works and development . —— (Agreed t0 180 fo 160), EE A 


8 th instructions to delete loans, provide for annual congressional review, and require use of American-made 


Aug. 10 On ( 1 
H. R. 1086, making su tal a tions of $1,200, Reais A SA 
— — theron . 
Aug. 24 1 Seo, eliminating national origins quota tal requests can 7... sarang PA ma (Rejected 139 to 203.) pada Yea. 
e tional in immigration, providi admission estern Hemisphere immigrants and re 
atives of U.S. citizens without e ee and xing pd wre annual limit of 1 for all others: 
Aug. 25 On amendment 1 emisphere under n CRajecbad 188 to Zk Fn aes Yea. 
Aug. 25 On r TA RE TOE Re Be eet „„ Yea. 
II. R. , authortzing a 5-year of assistance to institutions of higher education and to students attending such institutions: 
Aug. 26 5 «Cr S A T EEO ss desea he beak pee cen eae ee T Nay 
‘ican Fg nag, e eee school aid: Nay 
ug. „ ETTTTTTTTTTbT0TPTbTbTTTTCTCTTVTTVT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—W—T—T—F—T——T—F———F—————— . 
H. Res. 551, 1 9042, authorizing agreement with Canada on duty-free treatment of automobiles and parts: 
. TTT Sere 885 
> au on du au 
, e thee 
Sept. 1 e —: — ::., .. SN ADIL SOTTO I Nay. 


H. R. thorizing research into -speed ground transportation: 
Sept. 2 3 (Passed 317 to eae ĩðͤͤ ee ae ee ad ee erage Yea. 
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Measure, question, and result 


H.R. 8439, authorizing certain military construction in fiscal 1966: 
On motion to table motion to 3 Committee on Armed Services from further consideration of H. R. 8439. (Agreed to 320 to 19) 
H.R. 10775, authorizing certain military construction in fiscal 1966: 
On motion to suspend rules and (Passed 347 to 0.) 
* 3 N at brent ity com panon: 00 
n on to suspen es and pass. (Passed 348 to 0.) 

8.J. Res. 102, authorizing funds for the fe President's Gr 8 Grime 5 


143. 
On ee | a — with f 5 — proceedings under rolleall No. 272. 
On motion to dispense with further proceedings 8 rollcall — — 


to 120. 
On re as tot motion to order previous question (end debate) on motion that Seema of Sept. 9 be approved as read. (Rejected 138 to 


On ordering 22 Cening denam), nee re approve Journal. (Agreed to 257 to 120.) Nay. 

Gu motion that — (Agreed to 264 to 119.) „ Yı 

5 ( 175 to 20 Sah Da 
. Res, 506, providing for consideration of H.R. 10065, Equal Employment Opportunity Act under procedure of bypassing Rules Committee: 
Laon nee :.... :::. !:! neech ese peda an archee site 

On motion to table motion to reconsider vote on rollcall No. 286. (Agreed to 193 to 181.) 

On motion to adjourn. (Rejected 178 to 201.) „„„„„%!ii) a 

On mot ion to d with ae poe under rolicall No. 289. (Agreed to 2 5 SE i ¾ 0 a re eh 
Res. 499, pro Ree es of H. R. 7371, . olding Company Act under procedure of by- 


II. 
H. Res. 478, ding for consideration of H.R. 9460, providing for establishment of National Foundation on the Arts and Humanities under 
procedure ypassing Rules 3 ie 


H. Res. 536, providing 
On resolution. ( 
II. R. 2091, establishing concession Policies in National Park Service ares: 
On motion to recommit. (Rejected 73 oo ͤ—Z—ix !A. ̃ ⅛—., ̃⅛—̃—n— — ES RO — -| Nay. 
H.R. 8283, authorizing increase in poverty progra funds to $1,800,000,000 in fiscal 1966: 
Gn milan to recom conferen ce report with instructions to insist on House provision maintaining Governors’ veto. (Agreed to 209 | Yea. 
H. R. — establishing a National baa ee me on the Arts and Humanities: 
On motion to recommit. 8 250.) Yea. 
II. Res. 574, Postmaster Gen 
On motion to table resolution. (Adopte 186 to — 
S. 2042. extending indemnity provisions of Atomic Energy A 
Ors renin: © CP aneGd: Bas 80/00) . . . . T a 
H.R. 9221, Bi. making appropriations for t of Defense for fiscal 1966: 
On r ⁰ðyp y yy a Yea. 
II. Res. 585, dismissing election contests of 5 Mississippi Representatives: 
On r y y k!!!! anwtmuatesaasen aes Ven 
H. R. 10873, establishing program of group life insurance for members of armed services on active duty: 
On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Agreed to 360 to 0.) rb Yea, 
H. Res. 560, expressing sense of House of Representatives that the United States and other American States take whatever steps necessary 
to prevent communistic on in Western Hemisphere: 
motion to suspend and nn x⁊ en AE A Vea. 
S. 4. Water Quality Act, expanding Federal assistance for water polluti 
‘On conference report. (A I v c Yea. 
S. 2300, authorizing construction and repair of certain public works on rivers and harbors: 
On amendment deleting $277,000,000 Dickey-Lincoln power eed in Maine. (Adopted 207 to 185.) Yea, 
H. R. — providing ſor participation of United. States in Inter- Cultural Center in Florida and authorizing $15,000,000 forU.S. 
254 to 1 —— — — —— 2 O— V— —— ͤ ae Nay. 
On motion to ad 9 to 204 7 . E ARE OA a ED oe ee Oe eae SN Yea. 
an exemption from the Bank Holding Compan: 
On amendment 8 all m 55 from act, Ge 100 / E A one neseete tuck Yea. 
II. Res. 580, R. 10232, authorizing matching grants at rural water and sanitation facilities: Na 
y. 


E pre eee to 279 to 70). 
H. 957 suthorizing Ea ding debate. slagen to 279 10 0) 


On passage. (Passed 255 E D RES ee LE ae te a REPAY Bae pag STAND prep Dee EE EE Rr E en ee 
On to discharge Committee on Rules from further consideration of H. Res. 515, providing for consideration of H.R, 4644, home rule for | Nay. 
e Distriet of * eee N 25 2 2 


II. Res. 515, prerii R. 4644, home rule for the District of Columbia: 

On resoluti Cared to 2% to 17 EIB Cr PID E r a es a E E EEFE a A Ul N A o ß w ww .-| Nay. 

On notin tink Hine 8 abit R. 4644, home rule for the District of Columbia. (Agreed to 234 to 156.) Nay. 
H. R. 4644, ding home rule for the District of Columbia: 

On mo to strike the 1 clause (kill the hill). (Rejected 179 to 219.) ee Yea. 

On amendment 5 win = erat home rule plan. (Adopted 227 to Yea. 

On motion to recommit. r eee Bee Yea. 

Dabo. elt 000 a a I SS Ab FO AE mee aa eae Nay. 
H.R eliminating national origins quota 
priorities, and annual limitat 

Me Tage gota BS i ee Ie PR te oP NERS ere Yea. 

H.R. 10281. increasing pa: employees: 


1 tN 1 
Cabinet. (A to 238 to 
HI Hen on (ia e Library of Congress building to 
es. au zing an t 0 
On motion to e instructions to create visitors center. (Rejected 17 to 321.) 


On motion 2 ĩͤù sad UDO TOONER of sea t.... r. 


onan to . — Vietnam. N Li KKC IEE E E I E AAI EI SNA S PrE E TN E E A ANA A EE naires 1 Nev. 
viding Federal (Ay to 70 127.) r „„ „„ 44 ũ 24144 „ 4 j ½ „„ „„„„ů＋Ü;VũL ae ee a 
HRA 21421 N CCC 
On passage. Yea. 
I. R. 1 Saee (assed 
1 
8J: On pamare. (Passed 2 com 
H. R. 2020, aistborixin 
9.2084, butheriaing tor by beautification gat 
au $325,000, for high uti 
Sa aon 5 to give States authority to determine areas in which outdoor advertising and junkyards would 
permitted. (Re 153 to 230.) 
On passage. {Pusat Mata SI ee ae seer ea een Fes pines paca - Not voting. 


Vote 


Not voting. 
Not voting. 


Not voting. 
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Ca Measure, question, and result Vote 
0. 
II. R. 9811, omnibus farm bill: 
359 | Oct. 8 Ar, ¼ q ĩðV— A S AA PE E e N E Not voting. 
H. Res. 596, providing for consideration of H.R. 11135, allocating sugar quotas: 
363 | Oct. 12 On resolution. (Agreed to 258 to 80... AAEE p t a E TENE E e E oer a E A Yea, 
H.R, 11135, allocating sugar quotas: 
366 | Oct. 13 On motion to recommit with instructions to add special fee on imports. (Rejected 100 to 230.) M Yea. 
367 | Oct. 13 rr dc ree be roel A ini ata SATO nA pees gakees Yea. 
H.R. 11588, making supplemental appropriations $4,200,000,000 for fiscal 1966: 
369 | Oct, 14 On amendment deleting funds for rent subsidies, (Adopted 18650 „. 
370 | Oct. 14 r / ß d 
H. R. 9567, authorizing a 5-year program of assistance to institutions of higher education and to studen tending such institutions: 
376 | Oct. 20 OP 3 7 0 t conference report with instructions to disagree to Senate language providing for s national teachers corps. van 
jecte to — . ̃— —— . ̃½¶ O.. — ⁵˙*ů•——— ˙— a Ee rye aN tae Rr Ks 
377 | Oct. 20 rr ere . O ENEAN SN Nay. 
8. . construction and repair of certain public works on rivers and harbors, including 5277, 000, 000 for Dickey-Lincoln power 
pro in | 
378 | Oct. 20 On conference report, Nay. 
H.R. 11588, making supplemental ap 
380 | Oct. 21 erer. . yy y E NE EEEN, Nay. 
381 | Oct. 21 On motion to agree to amendment providing $800,000 for preliminary planning of Dickey-Lincoln power project in Maine. 1 
H.R Ins, Bat 855 
R. $ shone sugar A 
383 | Oct. 22 conference report, Senet NIG BOD praa m Aa ra Leet ew tw R E matted pian om See aa Cais ec eee aie hie Yea. 


1 Absent. If present, would have voted “nay.” 


2 Absent. 


It present, would have voted “yea.” 


Support for Tax Sharing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, as respon- 
sible legislators we cannot close our eyes 
to the increasing problem of centraliza- 
tion of Government power in Washing- 
ton. Control of our pocketbooks and 
daily decisions is, more and more, being 
concentrated in the Federal departments 
and agencies. The traditional balanced 
relationship between the National and 
State Governments is being weakened, 
if not destroyed. If our State and local 
authorities—the strength of our Gov- 
ernment system—are to act responsibly 

must have the wherewithal to meet 
obligations. However, there can be 
little doubt that local taxation has 
reached its saturation point. Let 
finances for worthwhile programs are 


Mr. Speaker, four newspaper articles 
on revenue sharing in the Appendix of 
the Recorp: 

[From the New ee Tribune, Sept. 2, 
1965] 
A REPUBLICAN OPPORTUNITY 
(By Raymond K. Price, Jr.) 


precious little room for any one else. Yet 
the GOP has to establish a distinct image; its 
problem is one of building a distinct image 
within the broad range of consensus which 
in fact does exist, across party lines, on the 
evolving nature of our society. 

But if there is a consensus on ends, there 
is none on means, and here the Republican 
Party has a golden opportunity quite specifi- 
cally in line with its present needs: to present 
itself as the party that can make State and 
local government work, because it believes in 
State and local government. 

The Goldwater debacle last year cost the 
GOP heavily in those offices at State, county, 
town, and district level on which political 
organizations are based. The recovery of 
these is an essential element of the from-the- 
ground-up rebuilding of the party now being 
attempted. 

For as long as most present-day voters can 
remember, Republicans have been the guard- 
lans of individual, local, and State preroga- 
tives against Federal encroachment. Though 
on any given issue the lines might get 
smudged, the Democratic orientation has 
been toward greater centralization of power, 
the Republican toward decentralization. 

This has been more than a cam 
stance. It represents a philosophic commit- 
ment to the ideals of diversity and plurality, 
a concern for the manageability of the Fed- 
eral colossus—and also a greater measure of 
faith that the Democratic Party has shown 
in the capacity of States and localities to gov- 
ern themselves. 

There is, of course, another side to the coin 
of this faith. As Governor Rockefeller put it 
in his Godkin lectures at Harvard in 1962: 

“The essential political truth is that—to- 
day more than ever—the preservation of 
States’ rights depends upon the exercise of 
States’ responsibilities. We stand, in fact, 
upon the threshold of a new test of leader- 
ship at the State level. For—so great and 
urgent are the demands of national defense 
and foreign policy upon all resources of the 
National Government—tha 
our history,- State governments are chal- 
lenged to face and meet the pressing do- 
mestic concerns of our society. 

“This, then, can prove to be an historic 
moment in the long evolution of our Federal 
idea. For it summons us to remember and 
to apply a basic fact of American political 
history—the fact that our States are de- 
signed to be our great centers for political 
experiment. This—as Lord Bryce discerned 
long ago—is perhaps the key 


State: to be the proving ground for ever- 
new ventures in free government. 

“The time is upon us now to * call 
upon our States to be active where they have 
been passive—progressive where they have 
been timid—creative where they have been 
merely cautious. In a word, it is time for 
the States to lead.” 

Or, as the Ripon Society put it recently: 

“The United States is entering upon a 
period of political turbulence, in which a new 
and much younger population will confront 
issues which are different in kind and in 
scope from those of the past generation. 
They are the sort of problems which con- 
vince us that the exciting new area of po- 
litical action, the great new opportunity for 
boldness and creativity and innovation, will 
be found more and more at the State and 
local level.” 

The plain fact is that the very size and 
complexity of the existing Central Govern- 
ment and its programs argue persuasively 
for a shift of the political pendulum toward 
initiatives at the State and local level. In 
any human tion, there comes a 
point at which the limits of comprehension 
set the limits of manageability. And the Re- 
publican Party is ideally situated to capitalize 
on this shift. 

Nor would the GOP, by pitching its claim 
to State and local offices on its faith in State 
and local government, be compromising its 
own claim to national office. For the party 
could then argue, plausibly and legitimately, 
that to make the entire national structure of 
government work requires making the Fed- 
eral system work—that it requires a respect 
for the separate responsibilities of govern- 
ments at all levels. 

Currently, the question of faith in State 
and local government finds its sharpest focus 
in the debate on the so-called “Heller plan“ 
the proposal that a given percentage of Fed- 
eral revenues be earmarked for redistribution 
among the States according to a filxed ratio 
(for example, by population), with no Fed- 
eral controls over use of the money. 

The relevance of the Heller plan to the 
GOP opportunity is simple and direct. To 
function, the States need money, Washing- 
ton has preempted the best tax sources. 
States now are heavily dependent on Federal 
grants-in-aid for specific programs, which 
also involve Federal supervision and control. 
The question is whether these should be ex- 
panded—with a consequent further erosion 
of State authority—or whether tax sharing 
should be instituted, by which the States 
would get money without controls. Those 
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who distrust local and State government in- 
sist on extending the controls. 

The tax-sharing plan offers those who be- 
lieve in State government a chance to prove 
their faith and put it into practice. 

And that faith, in turn, offers the GOP 
a convincing argument to take to the voters 
when it asks their support for a return to 
power in the State houses, and for a chance 
at running the cities. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Aug. 4, 
1965] 


L.BJ. on REVENUE SHARING 


It is not difficult to understand why a Pres- 
ident should be incensed when information 
on a major fiscal proposal is released before 
there has been an ample opportunity to dis- 
cuss it within the close confines of the White 
House. But one may also wonder whether 
Mr. Johnson isn’t passing up a great oppor- 
tunity to strengthen the overall fiscal sys- 
tem when he treats the plan for sharing 
surplus Federal revenues with the States as 
if it were a dead letter. 

In an interview which appeared in News- 
week of August 2, the President, in stressing 
the need for legislative planning remarked: 

“Now this proposal to refund money from 
the Federal Government to the States is an 
example of one they screwed up. What do 
they call it—the Heller plan? Now there was 
no recommendation to me on paper that we 
adopt this. And I had every responsible 
group oppose it. George Meany told me he'd 
never go for it.” 

In maintaining that “every responsible 
group“ opposes the Heller-Pechman plan, the 
President is surely wide of the mark. Those 
who attended the recent Governors’ confer- 
ence in Minneapolis expressed a strong and 
sympathetic interest in the revenue-sharing 
plan. And as for Mr. Meany's hostility, two 
comment are in order. The opposition of the 
AFL-CIO, insofar as it has been articulated, 
is based on the untenable assumption that 
State governments are hopelessly inefficient, 
reactionary, and corrupt. Given this unrea- 
sonable attitude, it is fair to ask whether 
everything ought first to be cleared with 
George Meany. 

If the economy grows at the moderately 
rapid rate of 4 percent annually between now 
and 1970, Federal revenues will increase by at 
least 635 billion, much faster than the fore- 
seeable demands on the Treasury. But the 
reverse situation obtains on the State and 
local levels where revenues are insufficient to 
meet current needs. 

The problem of what Walter W. Heller has 
called a “fiscal mismatch” can easily be solved 
by sharing Federal surpluses with the States. 
Whether the Federal grants to the States 
should be unconditional or tied to specific 
programs or levels of fiscal performance is 
a matter that must be worked in the politi- 
cal arena. But neither the problems posed 
by the mechanics of determining State shares 
nor the blind opposition emanating from cer- 
tain quarters in the labor movement should 
preclude White House consideration of a 
vitally important fiscal proposal. 


From the Chicago (II.) Sun-Times, July 18, 
1965] 
GOVERNORS Comer Ur Wrru Issue THAT COULD 
BriNo Unrry TO GOP 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON. —Good issues are in short 
supply with the Republicans. When they get 
one, they ought to run with it—fast. 

The Republican Governors’ Association has 
come to life with an admirable initiative. It 
isn’t being scared away just because Presi- 
dent Johnson once supported it. 

The GOP Governors strongly endorse the 
project, which had its origins within the 
Johnson administration, that the Federal 
Government share unconditionally with State 
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governments substantial Federal tax reve- 
nues. 

The purpose: to strengthen government at 
the State and local levels, which bear the 
brunt of the most acute problems of the 
exploding population and massive shift to 
the cities, by helping provide revenue where 
it can best be collected—at the Federal level. 

The proposal is not new. The initiative 
of the Republican Governors is new—and 
timely. Their plea, in effect, is that the 
Republican leaders in Congress join with 
them in making the revenue-sharing plan a 
major Republican cause and to generate such 
public support that the Democrats will also 
find it irresistible. 

It seems to me that this is a good Repub- 
lican enterprise, 

It is sound government. It is sound poli- 
tics. 

It is progressive in that it seeks to equip 
State and loval government to deal effectively 
with massive problems of urbanization— 
transportation, education, health, technol- 
ogy—not neglect them. 

It is conservative in that one of its end 
results would be to arrest the flow of political 
power to Washington. 

It would unite all wings of the Republican 
Party on at least one major issue at a time 
when GOP unity is so elusive. Barry Gold- 
water supports the plan and Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller supports it. So do all the Re- 
publican Governors in between. Here a Re- 
publican consensus ought to be possible and 
once the Republicans start working together, 
who can tell—they might like it. 

Gov. Robert E. Smylie, chairman of the 
Republican Governors’ Association, calls the 
proposal to share Federal revenue with the 
States “the first really workable suggestion 
advanced in many years to correct the devel- 

imbalance in the revenue structure of 
government at all levels.” 

Dr. John S. Saloma III, president of the 
Ripon Society, a Republican research group 
which helped prepare the study paper for the 
Governors, say that “strengthening State and 
local governments will be one of the great 
challenges of a new and exciting political 
era.” 


If the Republican Governors and the Re- 
publican leaders in Congress can join forces 
on this program, they will be the 
country that they can overcome one of the 
most serious deterrents to action. 

The distaste for giving up control of Fed- 
eral programs administered through the 
States isn’t something which prevails only 
in the executive branch of the Government. 
It is shared by en. They hesitate 
to yield their role and their control in these 
matters. There is no doubt that the Gov- 
ernors will have to demonstrate decisive pub- 
lic demand to win Congress—and the Presi- 
dent—to their side. 

President Johnson once supported this 


plan and maybe he will again. Its merits 
haven't changed. 
“The revenue-sharing proposal,” Governor 


Smylie’s report concludes, “can help to pre- 
pare our political system to meet the onward 
rush of events. It can help us to put into 
practice all that we mean when we speak of 
‘cooperative federalism.’ It can help us build 
government for tomorrow.” 


From the New York Times, July 13, 1965] 
Tax-SHartnc PLAN PRESSED sy GOP—Two 
Grovrs Back Revision OF Some U.S. IN- 
COME TO STATES 
WasHINoton.—The 
nors' Association and the Ripon Society 
jointly announced their support today 
the Heller plan of sharing part of the Fed- 
eral income tax with the States on a no- 
strings basis. 
The Ripon Society, centered in Boston, 18 
a group of liberal and moderate Republicans 
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from the universities, business, and the pro- 
Tessions. 

The Heller plan takes its name from its 
original advocate, Walter W. Heller, former 
Chairman of the President's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. It calls for a fixed portion 
of the Federal income to be turned back 
to the States for any use desired by the States 
except highways, which are already liberally 
financed by Federal funds. 

A PREVIOUS ENDORSEMENT 

The plan was endorsed last year by a 
presidentially appointed group headed by 
Joseph W. Pechman of the Brookings Insti- 
tution. However, the President declined to 
adopt it for his program this year, partly 
because he was upset that its main contents 
had leaked to the press and aroused criticism 
in some quarters. 

The idea is not dead, however. Mr. Pech- 
man_saw the President last Thursday evening, 
together with other leaders. A major choice 
may confront the President in his program 
for the next year before another income tax 
cut and adoption of the Heller plan. 

Today's joint Republican statement called 
the plan “one of the few really new major 
policy ideas that has been advanced in recent 
years.” It said the States and local govern- 
ments “face a crisis” because at the moment 
when the future is rushing in upon them 
with such remarkable speed, they are victims 
of a financial resource base which is decades 
out of date. 

“Let us admit that we are speaking with- 
out apology in defense of a Federal system,” 
the statement continued. “We are not 
speaking against the Federal Government. 
We believe that we cannot seize the future 
unless the various orders of government be- 
come allies rather than enemies.” 

Gov. Robert E. Smylie of Idaho, chairman 
of the Republican Governors’ Association, 
noted in a statement “the once friendly atti- 
tude of the President“ and said his group 
“stands ready to cooperate with the States, 
with the President, and with the Congress in 
working out a detailed plan for the accom- 
plishment of this salutary objective.” 

RIPON SOCIETY'S VIEW 


John S. Saloma III. president of the Ripon 
Society, said, “We firmly believe that the 
Republican Governors and the new genera- 
tion of Republican leaders in the States rep- 
resent the real hope for the future of a new 
Republican Party. 

“We believe that strengthening State and 
local governments will be one of the great 
challenges of a new and exciting era in our 
political history. And one of the first prob- 
lem areas where Republicans must provide 
creative leadership is in finding adequate tax 
revenues for expanding State and local serv- 
ice.” 

Today's jointly issued statement said that 
“almost every imaginable tax resource has 
already been subjected to increasing and 
often undesirable pressures.” It said more 
and higher State income taxes were no solu- 
tion because “cutthroat competition for in- 
dustry and labor makes it extremely difficult 
to raise income taxes at the State level.” 


A Summary of the Historic 1st Session 
of the 89th Congress 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has termed the Ist part of 
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this 89th Congress as the greatest ses- 
sion in the history of our Nation.“ Most 
authorities agree this session has been 
the most productive in all of our national 
legislative history. Unquestionably it 
has been the most consistently industri- 
ous and effective of any in which I have 
been privileged to serve. 

Even the statistics of this first session 
are more than usually impressive. Over 
a period of 10% months more than 13,000 
bills and resolutions were introduced in 
the House of Representatives and some 
3,000 more in the Senate. The House 
considered some 1,000 of these legislative 
proposals. Out of this number some 300 
have become public laws which include 
about an 85-percent implementation of 
the administration's legislative recom- 
mendations and programs, 

However, legislative effectiveness and 
merit must be judged more by quality 
and beneficial range than mere quantity. 
It is exactly by these standards of real 
substance and great national impact that 
this congressional session seems to have 
widely surpassed the accomplishments of 
any other congressional session in the 
past. I think any objective assessment 
of the bills that were adopted will clearly 
show that tremendous legislative strides 
forward were made in practically all the 
basic areas of human needs, human 
rights, human development, economic 
stimulation and conservation, of our 
natural resources. 

The most outstanding legislative 
breakthroughs came about by the ap- 
proval of new programs providing medi- 
cal care for the elderly, aid to all the 
children in the elementary schools and 
the elimination of the discriminatory na- 
tional origins quota system from our im- 
migration laws.. These three legislative 
goals have been much debated in past 
Congresses but never achieved until this 
session. 

Iam particularly gratified by the pas- 
sage of this new immigration law. I was 
among the first advocates of this bill and 
it was originally approved by the House 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Immigration 
of which Iam a Member. This new law 
besides outlawing the national origins 
principle creates a revised system of 
equitable preferences for relatives of 
American citizens and, while strength- 
ening the protection of the American 
worker against any possible competition 
in his employment, also grants prefer- 
ences to prospective immigrants whose 
Special skills are urgently required here. 

High on any listing of approved meas- 
ures in the area of human needs we would 
have to mention, besides medical care for 
the aged, social security benefits expan- 
sion; extending the antipoverty program 
to insure the continued operation of such 
provenly effective projects as Head Start, 
community action council, the Job Corps, 
the neighborhood youth corps, and the 
works study program; providing special 
Federal assistance, in the elementary 
grades, to educationally deprived chil- 
dren from the lowest income families; 
the creation of a new Administration on 
Aging to initiate and develop programs 
of interest and value to our increasing 
numbers of older citizens; a new housing 
bill that includes particular considera- 
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tion of the decent housing requirements 
of low-income families and the approval 
of a 3-year program of Federal grants to 
develop a series of regional medical cen- 
ters throughout the country to fight the 
three worst afflictions of our modern 
society—heart disease, cancer, and 
stroke. 

Of course, as soon as we mention the 
area of human rights we have to im- 
mediately emphasize the enactment of 
the historic voting rights measure of 
1965. This act, finally and forever, pro- 
vides that every citizen anywhere in this 
country can exercise, as fully and freely 
as is humanly possible, his privilege to 
participate in all public elections. Also 
in this area we would have to list legisla- 
tive actions taken to implement such 
essential objectives as fair employment 
practices, equal employment opportuni- 
ties, equal wages for similiar work, the 
so-called equal rights for women amend- 
ment and, in this category, I think we 
would have to add the immigration re- 
form bill. 

In the area of human development we 
would have to place foremost those meas- 
ures providing a new system of student 
loans and scholarships to give every 
qualified student a chance to continue 
his higher education if he so desires; ex- 
pansion of the manpower development 
and training program to assist the un- 
employed to learn new skills to qualify 
them for new jobs; extending the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program and in- 
cluding special consideration and assist- 
ance for the disabled veterans and the 
mentally retarded; enlargement of the 
war orphans educational] assistance pro- 
gram; a new military pay incentive pro- 
gram; disabled veterans cost of living 
compensation increases; and creation of 
the National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities. 

In the economic field we would have to 
give prominent mention to the elimina- 
tion of a burden of more than $4 billion 
of excise taxes on the American con- 
sumer; the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act providing assistance to 
economically distressed regions; the 
State Technical Services Act to make the 
findings of modern science and technol- 
ogy more readily available to American 
industry and commerce; major improve- 
ment and expansion in the loan proce- 
dures and amounts available to small 
business; approval of a Federal program 
of research and development in high- 
speed rail transportation, so vitally im- 
portant to our State and region, and a 
host of less publicized measures. 

The Congress further devoted particu- 
lar attention to the conservation of our 
natural resources by authorizing new 
measures for water resources develop- 
ment, expanding recreation facilities and 
wildlife benefits in connection with wa- 
tershed projects, water pollution control, 
conversion of saline water, air pollution 
research, highway beautification and 
many other supporting programs. 

This recital is necessarily restricted to 
a summary of the more important legis- 
lative actions of the session but I believe 
that most of our people will judge it to 
be an extraordinary record of solid 
achievement by an industrious Congress 
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working with an energetic President for 
the national benefit. 

I think the tremendous record of the 
Congress this year can be attributed to 
three fundamental factors. The people 
and the Congress, shocked by the almost 
unbelievable assassination of President 
John F. Kennedy, were in a mood for 
action to implement and expand his orig- 
nal legislative recommendations. The 
vigorous successor to President Kennedy, 
President Lyndon B. Johnson, possesses 
a unique knowledge of the workings of 
the Congress and the executive depart- 
ment of the Government; he believed in 
and was dedicated to the accomplish- 
ment of the legislative plans of his prede- 
cessor and some new ones of his own and 
he provided the inspiring leadership to 
obtain their approval. 

Last, but not least, the patriotic, non- 
partisan cooperation of many members 
of the minority party without whose ef- 
fective help many of the most important 
programs could not have been approved, 
particularly those historic measures in- 
volving tremendous advances in civil and 
voting rights for all of our citizens and 
greater educational opportunities for all 
our children, 


Congressman Ancher Nelsen’s Report to 
the Second District on the Ist Session 
of the 89th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that my constituents in the Second Con- 
gressional District of Minnesota may bet- 
ter understand and judge the actions of 
this Ist session of the 89th Congress, I 
have prepared a brief summary of major 
work completed this year. A summary of 
this sort is essential if the people we are 
here to represent are to be fully informed. 
This report cannot include an account- 
ing of all the several hundred bills passed 
during the last 10 months, of course, but 
it is intended to inform about important 
bills passed or rejected. 

THE OVERALL PICTURE 


By virtually everyone’s estimation, in 
terms of quantity this has been the most 
lawmaking Congress in American his- 
tory. In 10 months, scores of old and 
new ideas have become law. No other 
single session of the Congress has con- 
tributed so much to the continuing trend 
toward centralization of governmental 
powers in the National Government in 
Washington. This has been a Congress 
devoted to slogans instead of study and 
characterized by pressures rather than 
by perfection. 

In terms of dollars, this Congress also 
set alltime records. Only one other Con- 
gress in our history spent more—the 1942 
Congress which poured $150 billion into 
the crucial task of winning World War II. 
The 89th Congress has appropriated 
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some $118 billion, in sharp contrast with 
the $106 billion appropriated last year. 
This is an increase of $12 billion in a sin- 
gle year, or 11.3 percent. Around half 
this increase is for the many Great So- 
ciety domestic ventures now underway. 

In comparison with other years, our 
efforts to reduce nonessential spending 
have not been as successful, I regret. 
Only a bit more than $2 billion was 
trimmed from budgetary requests, in 
contrast to better than $10 billion cut 
in the 2 previous years of the 88th 
Congress. 

In terms of the merit of the far-reach- 
ing congressional actions taken this year, 
of course, each constituent will want to 
judge for himself. 

EXCISE TAXES 


Excise tax reductions to total around 
$4.8 billion by 1969 were voted. There 
was little opposition to cutting back 
these regressive taxes imposed during 
wartime on many items ranging from 
cosmetics to telephone services. How- 
ever, it was disturbing to many of us to 
find Congress following this action by 
raising the ceiling on our national debt 
to $328 billion in order to permit greater 
deficit spending. The inevitable conse- 
quences of such contrary fiscal policies 
are to bring the Nation nearer bank- 
ruptey by overloading the debt burden 
of future generations and to encourage 
inflation, a curse to those on low or fixed 
incomes because the value of the dollars 
they earn or save are destroyed. Such 
contrary policies additionally aggravate 
our country’s serious balance-of-pay- 
ments problems and contribute to the 
gold flow away from our shores. 

APPALACHIAN DEVELOPMENT, REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The first major Great Society measure 
to clear Congress in 1965, this new law 
provides $1.1 billion to 12 States in the 
Appalachian area in efforts to remedy 
economic depression. Approved in the 
House without change, it is to do such 
things as build roads and restore mar- 
ginal farmland to production, Some 17 
amendments designed to improve it were 
rejected by the House. 

Later on in the year, Congress decided 
to set up another omnibus regional de- 
velopment program for other areas said 
to be economically distressed, and pro- 
vided another $3.3 billion for this pur- 
pose to be spread over 5 years. Ap- 
palachia can share in this one, too. An 
expanded Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration is to handle it. The House re- 
jected 14 amendments during debate on 
this scheme. 

IMMIGRATION 

Substantial changes have been made 
in our immigration laws which should 
improve on the old national origins law 
under which we operated for a number 
of years. Under the new system, key 
preference is given to reuniting families 
and to those with skills needed in Amer- 
ica, while protections written into the 
law should assure that no immigrant ad- 
mitted will reprive an American worker 
of a job nor impair wage structures and 
working conditions. Total immigration 
is increased only slightly, and no more 
than 20,000 could be admitted annually 
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from any country outside the Western 
Hemisphere. The first ceiling in our 
history is imposed on immigration from 
other countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, Ken- 
nedy, and Johnson all sought these im- 
provements, which will hopefully make 
diplomatic dealings easier now that we 
have moved away from the quota system 
some nations interpreted as discrimina- 
tory. 

VOTING RIGHTS 

In the face of evidence that Negro 
voters continue to be discriminated 
against at the polls, Congress with big 
majority votes enacted a bill designed 
to assure all Americans of their funda- 
mental, constitutional right to vote. 
While some of us would have preferred 
dealing with this painful and difficult 
problem in different legislative fashion to 
avoid questions of constitutionality, the 
mandate imposed by the 15th amend- 
ment is clear. This amendment reads: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denited or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 


Gratifying to many of us was the in- 
clusion in this law of a provision we had 
suggested pertaining to Federal voting 
frauds, such as vote buying, ballot stuff- 
ing, and so forth. Guarantee of the 
right to vote cannot be meaningful un- 
less that vote is fairly counted. 

EDUCATION MEASURES 


For the first time in our Nation's his- 
tory, Congress passed legislation author- 
izing funds for general use in elementary 
and secondary schools. The new law, 
with a first-year cost of $1.3 billion, 
gives grants to some 94 percent of the 
Nation’s counties to assist in educating 
children from low-income families. 
This sweeping program passed the House 
with 1 minor change and after 19 
other amendments were rejected. 

Many other education measures re- 
ceived support by this Congress. The 
higher education program established 
during the Eisenhower years was renewed 
and substantially revised. It will cost 
about $643 million a year for the next 4 
years. Congress this year incorporated 
into this program a National Federal 
Teacher Corps. Corps members will be 
recruited, trained, and fully paid by the 
Federal Government and will be sent by 
the Federal Education Commissioner to 
local elementary and secondary schools 
where such teachers are requested and 
where there are large numbers of poor 
children. 

Vocational education, manpower train- 
ing, and a wide variety of other educa- 
tional programs were eXpanded and ex- 
tended. 

SOCIAL SECURITY CHANGES 

With first-year costs pegged at $6.5 
billion, the so-called medicare program, 
part compulsory and part voluntary, be- 
comes partially effective July 1, 1966. 
The compulsory hospital plan has raised 
fears that the entire social security sys- 
tem may be jeopardized and many old- 
sters may be disappointed by its inade- 
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quacies. Younger workers, of course, 
face a heavier tax burden—$35 billion 
alone for those who have paid nothing 
into the fund. Within a few years, social 
security payroll taxes for both employee 
and employer will be doubled. 

Fortunately, overall changes made do 
increase social security benefits to older 
citizens by 7 percent, and the Kerr-Mills 
plan, now effective in Minnesota, is 
expanded. ; 

FLOOD CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Included in flood protection legislation 
enacted into law are three separate items 
which will prove most helpful to south- 
western Minnesota. The Army Corps of 
Engineers has been given $150,000 to 
proceed with its comprehensive survey 
of the Minnesota River Valley Basin. 
The survey is designed to eye such mat- 
ters as flood and pollution control, land, 
water and wildlife conservation, recrea- 
tion and industrial development. Even- 
tually, the survey should contribute to- 
ward the sound economic development 
of our whole region. 

Second, some $100,000 has been made 
available to plan a flood control diking 
project at Mankato and North Mankato, 
the site of some of the worst flooding 
during this spring. 

Third, I was successful in amending 
the omnibus flood bill on the House floor 
to assure the people of the Mankato area 
that the Government will give considera- 
tion to expenses they have incurred this 
summer in constructing flood protection 
works when the Government figures the 
local costs of the Federal diking project 
to be built there later on. 


OMNIBUS FARM LEGISLATION 


Congress, after much debate and soul- 
searching, passed an amended omnibus 
farm bill extending, with some changes, 
existing programs for wheat, feed grains, 
wool, and cotton. The legislation also in- 
stitutes a cropland retirement program 
patterned after the old soil bank plan, 
and it establishes a class I base dairy 
plan. A formula for an increase in the 
release price of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration grain was not written into the 
law, though it would have been a definite 
improvement. 

SUGAR LEGISLATION 


The sugar act has been extended to 
insure domestic growers of an increase 
in permitted marketings, but Congress 
did not do much to correct the compli- 
cated quota system which gives some 40 
percent of our domestic sugar require- 
ments to foreign sugar interests. 


RURAL WATER SYSTEMS 


Congress established a new program 
of matching grants to help develop water 
supply and waste disposal systems in 
rural areas, including sewage systems in 
towns up to 5,500 population. 

WATER POLLUTION CONTROLS 


Recognizing present serious water 
shortages, fish and wildlife losses from 
contaminated streams, and increasing 
drinking water needs, Congress enacted 
new legislation in an effort to reduce 
serious water pollution of public water- 
ways. States are supposed to establish 
water quality standards and related en- 
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forcement programis, and will get assist- 
ance with sewage treatment plant con- 
struction and with related needs, 

MONEY CHANGES 


The Congress eliminated a require- 
ment in existing law that each Federal 
Reserve bank maintain gold certificate 
reserves valued at not less than 25 per- 
cent of the amount of commercial bank 
deposits it holds in order to free some 
$4.9 billions in gold to meet interna- 
tional claims. Each dollar deposited 
now, of course, has less gold backing. 

Another change removes the silver 
content from quarters and dimes and 
reduces the silver in half dollars to 40 
percent. All heretofore have contained 
90 percent silver. These new coins are 
to be circulated starting around Christ- 
mastime. While some reduction in sil- 
ver may be necessary to counter 
shortages, totally abandoning the use 
of silver in favor of worthless tokens 
runs counter to the lessons of history. 

NEW DEPARTMENT ESTASLISHED 

The Nation's 11th Cabinet-level de- 
partment, to be known as the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, has been established, though 
operation of more than 60 Federal pro- 
grams relating to urban affairs is to re- 
main in other jurisdictions, including 
some two-thirds of the Government's 
existing housing programs. The new 
Secretary has not yet been designated. 


FOREIGN AID 


The Congress voted $3.2 billions in 
foreign aid this year, commendably the 
smallest sum since this controversial 
program was started in 1947. Unfortu- 
nately, however, a ban on aid to nations 
shipping goods to North Vietnam pro- 
posed in the House did not prevail in 
the Senate, and was not included in the 
final legislation. It was the view of 
many that any shipping, even of non- 
strategic imports, bolsters the economy 
of North Vietnam and contributes to its 
ability to continue a war in which many 
oa ass fighting men are losing their 

ves, 

OMNIBUS HOUSING 

This $7 billion city catchall housing 
package includes authorization of an ad- 
ditional 60,000 units a year for several 
years for low-rent public housing, and 
additional housing for the elderly, col- 
lege students, and others. It also creates 


a program entirely new to our country 


Government subsidized rent. Fortu- 
nately, this new wrinkle created so much 
consternation when it become known 
that many thousands of middle-income 
Americans could receive rent assistance, 
Congress later refused to appropriate 
funds for the rent subsidies. 
PRESIDENTIAL CONTINUITY 


A Presidential continuity amendment 
was approved. It would give the Presi- 
dent the right to nominate a Vice Presi- 
dent when the office is vacant and at- 
tempts to clarify when the Vice President 
should become Acting President due to 
Presidential disability. If ratified by 
three-fourths of our States within 7 
years, it will become our 25th amendment 
to the Constitution. 
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HIGHWAY BEAUTIFICATION 


This much debated measure authorizes 
the appropriation of $320 million for the 
first 2 years to remove junkyards and 
billboards along interstate and primary 
highways, but costs beyond that time are 
not known. The Secretary of Commerce 
is given power to withhold 10 percent of 
a State’s highway funds if it does not 
comply with new Federal standards, 
though this punishment may be waived 
if he finds it in the public interest. As 
many as 18 States may have to amend 
their constitutions to avoid penalties, 
while the economic impact on small busi- 
nessmen using billboards to attract tour- 
ist trade may well be severe. 

POVERTY WAR 


Despite cries from citizens in every part 
of the country about serious and ad- 
mitted defects in the so-called war on 
poverty, Congress chose to ignore the 
pleas for correction and instead doubled 
spending for this year-old program. An 
additional $1.8 billion was authorized to 
be spent. It is now reported that 1 in 
every 19 employees of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity makes over $19,000 a 
year, and this extravagant situation is 
likely to continue until the legislative 
branch exercises more careful control 
over a program with the worthwhile ob- 
jective of helping the poor, but primarily 
benefiting politicians and bureaucrats at 
present. 

ARTS AND HUMANITIES 

Also established is a National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and Humanities which 
is to provide Federal financial aid to the 
visual and performing arts and to the 
humanities. Some $63 million is to be 
spent helping artists and other cultural 
groups and persons between now and 
1968, with the chairman of a specially 
established arts endowment to hold broad 
powers in making recommendations on 
requests for Federal arts funds. 

MILITARY, FEDERAL EMPLOYEE PAY RAISES 


A military pay bill designed to remedy 
the inadequate income situation of so 
many in the uniform of our Nation has 
been enacted. The 10.7-percent increase 
goes to more than 2.6 million Americans 
on active duty and to military depend- 
ents. The need for this increase might 
best be illustrated by the fact that those 
in the three lowest grades of our military 
services have been receiving less pay 
than the school dropouts in the Job 
Corps. Additionally, low pay has dis- 
couraged reenlistments among those the 
United States has spent billions to train. 
Accordingly, the boost may actually re- 
duce ultimate defense outlays. 

A Federal worker pay raise of 3.6 per- 
cent also was voted. In a preliminary 
vote, some of us succeeded in eliminating 
an unwarranted salary increase of 10 
percent or more which was planned for 
top Federal executives, high-ranking 
judges and Members of Congress. It is 
to be deplored when Government officials 
use the needs of underpaid Federal 
workers as a vehicle to promote their own 
selfish salary betterment. 

PROTECTION OF THE PRESIDENT 


Congress has agreed to make it a Fed- 
eral crime to kill, kidnap, or assault the 
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President or other high Government of- 

ficials, a measure proposed by many of 

us. Penalties for trying to hinder or 

harm any of these individuals would be 

punishable by fine, imprisonment and, 

in cases of most serious offense, by death. 
WORK OF MY COMMITTEES 


This was an especially busy and de- 
manding year for me due to my increased 
responsibility as ranking minority mem- 
ber on the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee and added duties on the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Our Interstate Committee handled the 
legislation requiring that a precaution- 
ary health warning be carried on cigar- 
ette packages and cartons. 

The Interstate Committee was also 
given the task of establishing a 3-year 
program of Federal grants to aid locali- 
ties in establishing regional medical pro- 
grams where emphasis is to be placed on 
combating such killers as heart disease, 
stroke, and cancer. The program 
stresses. these regional cooperative ar- 
rangements among medical schools, re- 
search institutions, and hospitals are to 
be carried out in cooperation with local 
doctors, administrators, and others. Our 
committee substantially altered this 
measure from the original proposal, 
which sought to build regional medical 
complexes around the country. 

Another interstate bill enacted is to 
control air pollution from automotive 
exhausts and to authorize a national re- 
search program for disposal of solid 
wastes such as garbage, rubbish, and so 
forth. No deadline is set for establish- 
ing standards for car exhaust fumes. 

A number of bills expanding the ac- 
tivities of the U.S. Public Health Service 
in the areas of mental retardation and 
mental illness, immunization from con- 
tagious diseases, health services to mi- 
grant workers, and public health nursing 
all were handled by our busy Interstate 
Committee, as were proposals for aid to 
medical and dental schools and for as- 
sistance to students in the health 
sciences. 

I was particularly interested in our 
committee’s work toward the passage of 
the drug abuse control law which pro- 
vides for restrictions on the manufactur- 
ing and sale of such drugs as “goof balls” 
and “pep pills.” These drugs have 
tragically started some youngsters on 
the road to lifetime drug addiction. 

In our District Committee, we dealt 
with a multiplicity of home rule bills for 
Washington, worked up a strong anti- 
crime bill which the Senate did not ac- 
cept, and handled many other matters 
dealing with our Nation’s Capital. 

LEGISLATION FAILING TO PASS 

The following legislation did not re- 
ceive final approval in this first session 
of Congress, but will doubtless receive 
further attention next year: 

Repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which permits States to 
enact right-to-work laws. 

The administration’s home rule plan 
for Washington, D.C. 

Legislation such as I have introduced 
making it possible for Americans to vote 
on a constitutional amendment guaran- 
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teeing the States their right to decide the 
composition of their State legislatures. 

Changes in the unemployment com- 
pensation program. 

Changes in minimum wage and hour 
laws. 

Changes in the secondary boycott law. 

Acceptance of an income tax credit for 
parents or sponsors of students seeking 
a college education, also a proposal on 
which I have sought enactment into law. 

Legislation introduced by many of us 
from the Midwest assuring an adequate 
boxcar supply in all parts of the Nation. 


World Food Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNN E. STALBAUM 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent weeks many editorials and articles 
dealing with the world food shortage and 
American attempts to alleviate that 
shortage have appeared in the Nation’s 
press. Three of these items will be of 
particular interest to the Members. The 
first is an article by Mr. Earl W. Foell in 
the Christian Science Monitor. The 
other two are excellent editorials which 
appeared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
and the Kansas City Times: 

Foop Garn Eaten Up, U.N. REPORTS 
(By Earl W. Foell) 

Untren Nattons, N.Y—A United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization report 
shows that world population growth has all 
but neutralized major food gains during the 
past decade. 

The FAO report was issued only 3 days 
after Pope Paul VI's more-food-but-~no- 
birth-control plea to the U.N., which it 
tended to undercut. 

Food production in poorer lands increased 
nearly 30 percent in the 1955-65 period, the 
FAO report stated. But population growth 
diluted this so that the food gain per person 
was only about 1 percent. 

To compound the problem, food harvests 
in the industrialized countries rose by 14 per- 
cent per person. 

LITTLE OPTIMISM REPORTED 

This meant that the poorer nations lost 
ground in their attempts to export more 
food—mainly tropical—to these wealthy 
northern markets. Such increased exports 
are necessary to earn capital with which to 
improve the efficiency of the underdeveloped 
nations’ farming. 

The wealthy northern countries—because 
of slower population growth, increasing farm 
efficiency, and use of synthetic substitutes— 
provide less and less help for the poorer 
Southern Hemisphere's trade. 

Nor does the PAO annual report provide 
much optimism about the future. 

“Merely to keep pace with the expected 
population increase without any improve- 
ment in diets,” it states, would require total 
food supplies to be almost double by the year 
2000, but present dietary levels in the de- 
veloping countries are so inadequate that 
actual needs are far greater than this.“ 

Furthermore, the FAO report adds, the 
poorer countries are not able to take rapid 
advantage of new farming techniques being 
developed in the industrialized countries. 
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And the slow growth of their agricultural 
exports Into the surplus food markets of the 
north has meant that they cannot earn the 
foreign exchange they need for mechanizing 
farming, training agronomists, and increas- 
ing fertilizer use, 

Agricultural specialists here say that the 
Pope was basically right about the long-term 
effect of more food. Nations that improve 
their dinner table and their general standard 
of living do tend to have falling birth rates— 
as in the case of the Pontiff’s native Italy. 


OPPORTUNITY SOUGHT 


But the specialists say that the poorer na- 
tions are caught in a vicious circle that is not 
improving. 

Therefore, they state, many of these na- 
tions apparently cannot quickly reach the 
plateau of affluence and education where 
birth rates begin to drop through the indi- 
vidual choice of enlightened family planning. 

The approach taken by Pope Paul in his 
U.N. speech follows the reasoning developed 
by the British Roman Catholic population 
analyst, Colin Clark. 

Professor Clark urges the theory that 
civilizations come up with ingenious sci- 
entific breakthroughs to increase their re- 
sources only when they are put under strain 
by exploding populations. No population 
pressure: no technical breakthroughs. 

The rebutting argument from other popu- 
lation experts such as Harrison Brown holds 
that this theory is likely to apply only in 
already industrially developed lands. 

TWO SOLUTIONS SUGGESTED 


The argument continues that where the 
population pressure is most acute—in the 
underdeveloped lands—centuries of subsist- 
ence living and premature mortality serve to 
prove that such strain does not produce 
breakthroughs: only misery, 

Faced with the picture painted in the FAO 
report on the past decade, U.N. officials con- 
cerned with this most basic subject suggest 
once two broad solutions, 

One is more emphasis on birth control. 

The other is speedier negotiation of pro- 
grams for transferring the farm surpluses 
of the “wealthier north” to the “poorer 
south.” 

Only then will the poorer states be able 
to concentrate on reaching the takeoff stage 
in their economies, after which they can 
afford to modernize their farming. 

[From the St. Louls (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
Oct. 12, 1965] 


For Poor AND RICH 


That half the world is hungry has been 
said so often that one may be tired of hear- 
ing it again and again. Nevertheless the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations is to be congratulated on its 
“Review of the Second Postwar Decade.” Not 
merely does this comprehensive study bring 
the old story up to date; it makes impres- 
sive suggestions for resolving the paradox 
of a world, half affluent and half starving. 
Their implementation, especially by the more 
fortunate nations, could lead out of rivalries 


and arms races into an era of fruitful inter- 


national cooperation. 

The fundamental concern of the FAO re- 
port is the population explosion in the de- 
veloping countries which is rapidly offsetting 
their gains in agricultural productivity. To 
help them in this desperate race, the report 
recommends greater incentives for their 
farmers as well as better training and the 
progressive introduction of more productive 
techniques. A growing output of food 18 
necessary not only to feed their people, but 
also because it involves food processing, often 
the first sound step toward industrialization. 
But most of them, in the view of the FAO, 
will find this a slow job. 

Meanwhile among the developed countries, 
especially the United States, agricultural 
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productivity has become an embarrassment, 
Despite restrictions on production, price sup - 
ports encourage unwanted surpluses. In- 
deed, the FAO finds a growing conviction in 
this coun and in Europe, too, that “farm 
supports should be regarded primarily as 
social welfare measures to be directed specif- 
ically at those who need them.“ In the next 
decade “the family farm, which has long 
been the basis of rural life, may be unable 
to continue as the main type of enterprise in 
anything like its present form.” Certainly 
the fading tradition of the American family 
farm or the European peasant small holding 
can no longer justify the tariffs and other 
restrictions which keep prices high and in 
other ways restrict the developed countries 
as suppliers of the hungry half of the world. 

It is estimated that “food supplies in the 
developing countries will need to be increased 
to four times their recent level by the end of 
the century,” Certainly it is much easier for 
the developed countries to step up pro- 
duction. 

The developing countries, however, need 
to export some of their foodstuffs and other 
raw materials in order “to raise their export 
earnings so that they can obtain the foreign 
exchange they need for their economic de- 
velopment.” To the FAO, this is the most 
pressing problem of international trade.” To 
obtain nutritious foods as well as capital 
funds, the developing countries need other 
aid than the surplus products available be- 
cause of the domestic political policies of 
affluent nations. 

What is needed, then, is a rationalization 
of production and trade. According to the 
FAO, there should be “much greater inter- 
national consultation and coordination in 
agricultural development,” in trade as well 
as in aid. There should be regional integra- 
tion instead of unplanned in 


China, too—convinced by now of the frus- 
trating folly of military aid to the develop- 
ing countries? Are they ready to abandon 
their competition in political slush funds for 
Egypt, Greece, Pakistan, India, and other 
countries? Are they ready to extend p 
on & more mature and promising basis? Is 
it really too much to hope that, through in- 
ternational consultation and planning, they 
will extend aid, in produce and in money and 
credit, which really will put the hungry on 
their own feet? Such an approach surely 
would serve the best interest of all concerned. 


From the Kansas pA a Times, Oct. 12, 


‘THe DUAL Crisis OF FOOD AND PEOPLE 


It is always a shock and a frightening re- 
minder of tomorrow's critical problems, to be 


This is the land of surpluses and affluence 
that has sent billions of dollars worth of food 


warnings: 

Richard W. Reuter, special assistant to the 
President and Director of food for peace, 
spoke in Princeton, N.J., of the widespread 
starvation that Is likely unless there is a 
sharp increase in world food production in 
the next decade. 

In Rome, the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization predicted a hungry 
future unless the developing countries in- 
crease food production four times in the next 
35 years. 

Both Reuter and the FAO noted that the 
developing countries had increased food pro- 
duction, but that the gains have been wiped 
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out by the population explosion. Thus the 
hunger problem grows worse. It is a trend 
that obviously must be reversed. But how? 

Some of the answers appear obvious, but 

implementation of them is extremely diffi- 
cult. 
One obvious route is population control. 
Yet for religious and other reasons this is not 
an easy route. Moreover, the lands with the 
most serious food problems are those with 
the highest birth rates. The world is wait- 
ing for word from the Vatican. 

Greatly increased production within the 
needy countries themselves is a must. 

At home the Johnson administration is 
toying with the idea of taking off production 
controls in this country and using our great- 
er excess production to give even more help 
to needy nations. Nothing has been done 
officially, but the feelers are out. Perhaps 
the Reuter speech was in that category. 

Always it has seemed illogical that this 
country would cut down on the production 
of food as long as there are hungry people 
anywhere in the world. But the big unan- 
swered question is, who can pay the bill? 

While the United States can supply more 
food to needy nations, it certainly cannot 
feed the world. The problem of hunger is 
not a problem for the United States alone. 
Other advanced nations would need to share 
in the cost, even if this country should make 
more food avatlable. 

Yet in the end, the ultimate solution must 
Me within the developing countries them- 
selves. If a hunger crisis is to be avoided, 
these nations must recognize more and more 
the necessity for population control, and 
they must produce more of their own food. 
In one sense, too much outside help might 
retard progress within. 

The world now has the technical know- 
how to produce enough food for all. If the 
modern methods used so effectively in the 
United States and some other countries could 
be put into operation everywhere, there 
would be sufficient food at least for now 
and for the immediate future. Providing 
the technical know-how is the real challenge 
to world leaders. But at the moment, as 
Reuter and the FAO have pointed out, the 
world is fighting a losing battle. Here is a 
matter of the utmost concern for all nations. 


Part 2, State and Local Section of New 
York State College Young Democrats 
Platform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
-Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, last 
June the New York State College Young 
Democrats, meeting in convention in 
Niagara Falls, adopted a very fine plat- 
form. While I do not agree with every 
position they took, I think that the ideas 
set forth in the platform will be of inter- 
est to readers of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. I am therefore putting the second 
part of State and local affairs section 
into the Recorp, as follows: 

LOWER MANHATTAN EXPRESSWAY 

We oppose the construction of the pres- 
ently planned Lower Manhattan Expressway 
in New York City. This expressway would 
3 destroy an homes and busi- 
nesses. e any e: in 
lower Manhattan he ee ee 
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land's lower tip instead of cutting through 
populated areas. 
HOUSING 


The problem of providing safe and healthy 
housing conditions at reasonable rentals is 
one of the most serious faced by New York 
City. There are many opportunities for gov- 
ernmental action to alleviate the present 
situation of slum conditions, ignored viola- 
tions, and housing shortages in the low- and 
middle-income ranges. 

We, therefore, propose that the city, with 
cooperation from the State, where necessary, 
support the following measures: (1) Con- 
tinuation of the present rent control sys- 
tem; (2) stringent enforcement and drastic 
increasing of penalties for repeated build- 
ing violations; (3) legalizing rent strikes: 
rent would be paid by the tenants to the civil 
court and held in escrow until the ordered 
repairs were carried out to the court's satis- 
faction; (4) a law to insure that tenants ac- 
tually receive notice of dis on pro- 
ceedings, by requiring that the clerk of the 
court Issuing notice of dispossession send the 
notice to the tenant by registered mail; (5) 
a law to establish special city squads to make 
emergency repairs and provide heat and hot 
water, with all repair costs charged to the 
landlord; (6) a law requiring that, for all 
publicly aided housing, at least 20 percent of 
the apartments be allotted to the housing 
authority for letting to low-income tenants. 

We urge that future city housing projects 
not be concentrated in areas of similar in- 
come level; they must be located throughout 
the city. 

We urge the department of welfare to 
utilize in full the provisions of the Spiegel 
law and withhold rents from slum lords who 
refuse to correct deplorable conditions in 
slum buildings. 


BOARD OF ESTIMATE 


We support the elimination of the board 
of estimate. We believe that this institution 
violates the cardinal principle of democracy— 
“one man, one vote.“ The board of estimate 
gives equal represeritation to the five coun- 
ties of New York City, despite the huge dis- 
parity of population in these counties. Rich- 
mond's 220,000 inhabitants have a voting 
power equal to Kings’ 2,620,000. We suggest 
that the budgetary, legislative, and adminis- 
trative functions of the board and the 
borough presidents be transferred to the 
city council. New York City does not need a 
bicameral legislature. 


COUNCILMAN AT LARGE 


Although originally instituted for the pur- 
pose of aiding minority representation on 
the city council, this office has led to a per- 
petual domination of the council by the two 
major parties. Minor parties have little 
chance of winning these offices. Since each 
county has an equal number of at-large 
councilmen, regardless of population, the 
“one man, one vote” principle is clearly 
violated. 

BOARD OF SUPERVISORS ` 

We find thé governments of many counties 
much in need of reform. We favor the rapid 
centralization of county government in the 
hands of an elected county executive. The 
board of supervisors that today governs many 
of the counties of the State ought to be 
democratized. 

BIRTH CONTROL 


We support the dissemination of birth con- 
trol devices and information through the 
health and welfare agencies of the State of 
New York. 

FINEBERG LAW 


We support the repeal of the Fineberg 
law which demands that teachers sign a 
loyalty oath. Loyalty oaths are both de- 
grading and ineffectual. We also favor the 
abolition of loyalty oaths at all public col- 
leges in New York. 
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TAX DEDUCTIONS FOR POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


We urge the New York State Legislature to 
enact a law permitting income tax deductions 
for political contributions under $200. 

This law would encourage wider participa- 
tion in politics and government on the part 
of the average citizen. The political cam- 
paigns for candidates for public office are 
often completely financed by either the 
candidates’ personal wealth or by a small 
cadre of wealthy and influential persons and 
organizations seeking political power. In 
either case there is an undesirable situation. 
All too often the successful candidate in an 
election is the candidate who had the means 
to spend the greatest amount of money on 
his campaign. All too frequently political 
office has become the prize of the wealthy 
and the influential. In those instances 
where a successful candidate’s campaign has 
been financed by large contributions from 
unions, business organizations, or wealthy 
persons, there is always a danger that an im- 
plied obligation on the part of the elected 
candidate to his benefactor has been 
created. — 


STATE TEACHER’S COLLEGE AT BUFFALO 


We urge the State legislature to increase 
funds for the State Teacher's College at 
Buffalo, so that their facilities may be ex- 
panded. This way the college will be able 
to gain final accreditation. 

WATER PURIFYING SYSTEMS 


We are in favor of Federal or State funds 
being made available to the towns of New 
York State so that they might facilitate their 
own water purifying systems. 

HUDSON VALLEY 


We support the scenic beauty of the Hud- 
son Valley. We commend State and Na- 
tional Government efforts to establish a park 
and hope that they will find a workable solu- 
tion. We regret the approval of the King 
project and also urge that stronger measures 
be taken to prevent water pollution, espe- 
cially in the Albany area. 


A Journey for Peace 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include at this point a 
most timely and inspiring editorial de- 
livered over the Mutual Broadcasting 
System recently, graphically describing 
and reminding us of Pope Paul's historic 
visit to this country and the United Na- 
tions on a mission of peace with a mes- 
sage of faith and love that is so sorely 
needed in this confused and distressed 
world. 

The editorial follows: 

In 14 magnificent hours, there was for the 
world a period of history for present and 
future that will be remembered as the mag- 
nificent journey. 

Pope Paul journeyed from Rome as sa 
messenger. His climax, following the stir- 
ring plea for peace at the United Nations, 
was & magnificent emotion packed moment 
of history at Yankee Stadium as he stood on 
a red carpeted platform before a spotiess 
white altar and brought his message to the 
world. A message of faith and love. 

He told his audience that there are three 
rules if there is to be peace. First, to love 
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peace. Second, to serve the cause of peace. 
Third, peace must be based on moral and 
religious principles. 

He was not loved and honored just because 
he was the leader of his church. There were 
thousands—millions—of others outside his 
church who looked upon this man and his 
journey as a symbol of something that is 
needed at this crucial moment in our lives. 

It was a magnificent journey—a simple, 
dedicated man of the church who took 14 
hours of his lifetime to bring a message of 
peace to a world. A message that could, if 
followed, mean millions and millions of hours 
of the future for all mankind. 

Pope Paul is truly a man of peace. 


South Vietnam’s National Day, 
October 26 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM 


C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, few na- 
tions in history have been launched into 
more difficult circumstances than South 
Vietnam. Divided from the Vietnamese 
land and people north of the 17th paral- 
lel as a result of the Geneva Agreements 
of 1954, South Vietnam was originally 
seen by most Eastern and many Western 
analysts as a temporary t, a 
face-saving device that would permit 
France to end a disastrous colonial ad- 
venture without a total surrender to the 
Communist-led Viet Minh. South Viet- 
nam was to be a temporary national 
entity, independent of both France and 
the new Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
to the north, itself considered a tem- 
porarily delineated state. 

The two Vietnams were to be reunited 
at a later date and few doubted that the 
resultant whole would be a Communist 
nation. But the Republic that declared 
its sovereignty 10 years ago today did 
not view itself as a strawman erected to 
be swept “inevitably” before the tide 
from the north. South Vietnam took its 
nationhood seriously and for 8 of its 
10 years of existence has been violently 
engaged in a combat to preserve its na- 
tional integrity. That bitter, fratricidal 
war in a small Asian land has developed 
high international, significance; the 
leaders of Communist China and North 
Vietnam have declared it the model and 
the acid test of “the war of national 
liberation” strategy to be applied to all 
the developing world. The United 
States has chosen to join the South Viet- 
— nation in its struggle and in this 

October 26 falls in the season of rice 
harvest in Vietnam, and for some in 
the more secure cities there can be cele- 
bration, thanksgiving, and feasting as 
befits a national holiday, but for the 
Vietnamese and American troops sharing 
a common vigil over the barbed wire 
defenses of 500 villages there can be little 
festivity. Many have died and more 
have sacrificed that the day might be 
observed, Since this small nation has 
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shown such courage and tenacity in its 
national struggle, and since the United 
States has found firm common cause 
with South Vietnam in its international 
confrontation, it is fitting that we pause 
in commemoration of this Vietnamese 
National, Republic, and Constitution 
Day. 
It is well to recognize that, had there 
never been a Vietcong nor a Lao Dong, 
there would still be a vigorous and abra- 
sive social revolution in South Vietnam 
today. This revolution is presently pro- 
ceeding below, above, with and against 
what the Communists call their war of 
national liberation. In this bigger, more 
spontaneous, far less controllable social 
phenomenon there is occurring a nation- 
alist struggle against the traditional 
forces of regionalism and localism, a 
struggle to reshape a colonial land-hold- 
ing structure into one suited to a na- 
tionwide, family, freehold farming sys- 
tem wherein the tiller will indeed own 
his land, a struggle to modernize and 
expand the educational system, and a 
rebalancing of urban political power fac- 


red-on-yellow flag; let us wish them well 
on this, their national day, not in 
the insurgent war but also 
greater, more complex social revolution 
that is now in progress. 


The Anti-Vietnam Policy 
Demonstrations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, an un- 
fortunate image of our college campuses 
has been created by the recent campus 
demonstrations and teach-ins against 
American policy in Vietnam. 

The right of free speech and free as- 
sembly is basic to our system and the 
students, campus hangers-on and others 
who have demonstrated are certainly 
free to express their views on Vietnam. 

With this freedom, however, comes the 
responsibility to inform themselves on 
the facts of U.S. policy and the alterna- 
tives in southeast Asia. 

It has been my experience that those 
who take part in such demonstrations 
often are long on emotionalism and 
short on information. Their actions 
give aid and comfort to our adversaries 
and postpone—rather than hasten—the 
day when the struggle in Vietnam is 
taken from the battlefield and brought 
into the conference room. 

In recent days a number of excellent 
editorials have appeared on the subject 
of the Vietnam demonstrations. One 
of the most interesting appeared in the 
Washington Daily News. It was written 
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by T. Sgt. Peter G. Gainutsos, editor of 
the newspaper of the Air Force's 2d Di- 
vision at Tan Son Nhut Airfield in 
Vietnam. 

Sergeant Gainutsos speaks from per- 
sonal experience about the propaganda 
being generated by the demonstrations 
when compared to the realities of the 
conflict in Vietnam. 

Other notable editorials on this sub- 
ject have appeared in the Milwaukee 
Sentinel and the Milwaukee Journal. I 
am also inserting them at this point and 
earnestly urge the attention of my col- 
leagues to them: 

{From the Washington Daily News] 
Tue COLLEGE FRINGE 

(This is a guest editorial by T. Sgt. Peter 
G. Gainutsos, editor of the Advisor, the news- 
paper of the Air Force's 2d Air Division at 
Tan Son Nhut Air Field in Vietnam.) 

Time was when a boy went to college to 
study law, medicine, engineering, or one of 
the arts. And girls went to get their “Mrs. 
degree.” But for too many it is not that way 
any more. Today's crop of college cut-ups 
are no longer content to swallow gold fish, 
crowd themselves into telephone booths or 
small foreign cars. They and we refer to the 
minority that makes the majority of the 
voice—now insist on dictating Government 
policies, and are to parade, demon- 
strate, and sit-in at the drop of a cause. 

The latest gimmick among these intellec- 
tual midgets is a campaign to urge all mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces to desert their 
posts, rather than serve in Vietnam. 

I have no quarrel with the right of the 
individual to voice his opinion. However, 
the hysterical babbling of these bourgeois 
boors borders on sedition, if not treason. I 
leave that to the Justice Department. It is 
a sad day indeed when the words “honor, 
duty, and country” have come to mean so 
little. As a member of the military family, 
I spent the better part of my adult lite in 
the Salgons of the world. It never occurred 
to me to disobey an order, or to question the 
right of my Government to send me any- 
where to protect and preserve its interests. 

Like a lot of us here in Vietnam, I have 
had occasion to be at the base theater during 
one of the daily memorial services, and I 
have seen the slow walking and heard som- 
ber music and soft prayers for those to whom 
rotation dates are no longer important. I 
muttered my own prayer, as well as giving 
silent thanks that it was not I inside that 
box. 
As I stood there, I remembered preach- 
ings of these mentally retarded adults back 
home and my compassion for a dead man 
turned to shame, and then anger that they 
dared to ask me to prostitute my profession, 
ask me to bring dishonor to myself, to my 
service, and to my country, 

It is difficult enough to understand when 
the supposed learned citizenry take the ros- 
trum to rant and rave against our Govern- 
ment, and thereby feed the propaganda mills 
to the north, but to be subjected to the 
meaningless chatter of these imbecilic sloths, 
whose ideas of bravery is to lead a panty 
raid on a girls’ barracks, is more than hu- 
man dignity can bear. 

It has been suggested that they all be 
drafted into the service and brought to Viet- 
nam. I could not agree less. To put these 
morons in a uniform is to insult the memory 
of those who never came back from Guadal- 
canal or Pork Chop Hill, or those who did 
not survive the bombing of the Brinks Hotel 
or the American Embassy here. 

Instead, clean them up, cut their hair, and 
take away their sweat shirts and sneakers 
and bring them to Vietnam to live among 
the people. Let them expound their the- 
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orles about the good, the kind, the misun- 
derstood Vietcong among the villagers whose 
homes were destroyed and their meager rice 
stolen. 

Let them talk about warmongering to the 
widow of a Vietnamese army private, who 
earns her fish and rice as a prostitute, or 
with the village woman who lost a hand, one 
finger at a time, and finally the wrist to 
these kind of misunderstood Vietcong be- 
cause she dared to stand up for what she be- 
lieved was right. 

Draft them into the military? Never. 
Ours is a proud organization, made up of 
men and women who have ideals and prin- 
ciples and, what's even more important, men 
and women who have the courage and the 
will to live up to those beliefs. 

They take great pride in themselves, in 
their uniforms, and in their Nation, quali- 
ties that the campus "cuties" have yet to 
acquire. Until they do, they will never be- 
long.” ‘Their voice will be that of the semi- 
educated, the fool who will leave behind only 
a legacy of shame, dishonor, and ignorance. 


From the Milwaukee Sentinel] 
WEARING THIN 

Hasn't the time arrived when public dem- 
onstrations have burned themselves out as 
a means of expressing dissent? 

Sit-ins, boyootts, picketing, marching, 
teach-Ins, and all the variations of these 
methods of street protesting have been 
worked to death. 


VAST MAJORITY MUST BE BORED 


The 99-plus percentage of the American 
people who do not participate in these dem- 
onstrations by now must surely be bored 
with, if not repelled by, the antics of the 

less than 1 percent. This is not 
to question the merits of any cause around 
which a coterie of demonstrators are ready 
to buzz at the drop of a hat or the mention 
of the word freedom. It is simply to wonder 
if demonstrations, as a tool for influencing 
public policy, haven't become so dull that 
they are worse than useless in that they 
alienate support for worthy policies. 

The anti-Vietnam policy demonstrators, 
for example, have only served to harden the 
national consensus on the side of President 
Johnson—a result presumably opposite to 
what they intended. 

The right to dissent is one of the glories of 
America. In light of what has gone on 
around the land in the name of dissent of 
late, the Nation need not apologize for its 
tolerance for the exercise of the right of 
free speech. Let's see any Communist-dom- 
inated country come within a light-year of 
matching it. 

But American patience is another matter. 
That patience is wearing thin. The time 
has come for another right in addition to 
the right of dissent to come into play—the 
right to express our disgust with these sets 
of instant exhibitionists who think a beard 
is all it takes to become another Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Demonstrators are hard to ignore. To boo 
them is to descend to their level. This leaves 
little to do but yawn in their faces, and then 
get on with trying to solve the problems 
that the demonstrators succeed only in 
complicating. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal] 
THe Ricut To Be Wrona 


The disturbing thing about the national 
ferment over the war in Vietnam is that fac- 
tions on both sides of the argument over 
whether we should be fighting there are los- 
ing perspective and resorting to angry name 


Those who demonstrate against our activi- 
ties in Vietnam have been shown to be aim- 
ing catcalls at the wrong side. It is Hanol 
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and Peiping that refuse to go to the con- 
ference table to seek peace. Washington 
has offered to do so time and again. 

Among those who demonstrate are many 
who honestly feel that we have no business 
in Vietnam and should pull out regardless 
of co uences. But now the question is 
not whether the administration wants to get 
out—it does. The question is how to do it 
honorably and without betraying those with 
whom we have been allied. 

But just as disturbing as misdirected dem- 
onstrations is the reaction of some public 
figures and national organizations. The 
tendency grows to denounce dissent itself 
and to tag all opponents of national policy 
in Vietnam as Communists or fellow travel- 
ers. Communists and fellow travelers al- 
ways seek to exploit dissent, but that does 
not make all who dissent Communists. 

The national Jaycee organization is start- 
ing out on a dangerous road when it an- 
nounces that it is taking upon itself the task 
of reading for the Nation the backgrounds 
of those who lead demonstrations. This is 
flirting with witch hunting. Such matters 
are best left to our law enforcement agencies 
and official bodies. An tion like the 
Jaycees is not equipped or experienced to 
handle such matters—and most particularly 
to decide who are Communists or traitors. 
Only when law is broken should even official 
bodies step Into such matters. 

We have had enough experience with pri- 
vate organizations and individuals becoming 
self-appointed guardians of truth, patriot- 
ism, and policy. We feel the shame of the 
late 1940's and 1950's still. 

The Jaycees intend to pack“ college meet- 
ings opposing the war. Why? Most people 
oppose war, but feel that, now that we are 
involved, we must not surrender even while 
we seek acceptable means of disengagement. 
Are the Jaycees about to advocate war? The 
issue is peace and how best to attain it. 

Former Secretary of State Byrnes demands 
that the FBI expose those who demonstrate 
against Vietnam policy. Certainly the FBI 
is constantly looking into possible law break- 
ing or subversion, and should be. But its 
job is not to expose honest dissent; its job 18 
to enforce the law. 

It would be tragic if this Nation should 
let the argument degenerate into witch 
hunts. The basis of our democracy is the 
right of opinion and freedom to express it. 
We may feel that some of our people are 
misguided, and some obviously have not 
thought the problem of Vietnam through. 
But the dangers of intimidating them into 
silence far outweigh any harm they can do. 


Partin and the Justice Department 


SPEECH 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to assoclate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from Illinois relative to 
a most important aspect of the adminis- 
tration of justice in our Nation. I thank 
the gentleman from Illinois for calling 
this matter to the attention of the House 
of Representatives. 

From the freedom and the luxurious 
life that is being enjoyed by a person 
who has committed almost every sort of 
crime, it makes people wonder just how 
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such a thing can happen. This is amat- 
ter which ought to be looked into from 
every angle. The Congress has author- 
ized and directed that a committee be set 
up for this purpose. 

With the information brought out by 
the gentleman from Illinois, I cannot see 
how this committee can avoid investigat- 
ing this matter thoroughly. If this com- 
mittee fails to do this, I believe that Con- 
gress has evaded its responsibility. I 
urge that in the light of what the gentle- 
man from Illinois has brought out, that 
this committee start investigating this 
matter at the earliest possible time. 


Politicians Are People, Only More So 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is a rare 
day in June, or October, when a poli- 
tician is praised, nor as a husband or 
father or Christian gentleman, but as a 
politician. And yet today I have read 
just such a testimonial, not just to a 
single politician, but to all politicians. 
The event is so remarkable that I should 
like to call it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

The author of these unsolicited praises 
is a gentleman of my acquaintance who 
has been following my career, and the 
careers of all other Arizona politicians, 
for the last 14 years. He has not always 
been in my corner; in fact, I seem to re- 
call his predicting my imminent defeat 
on various occasions. However, he has 
always been fair and accurate in his re- 
porting, and, like the crocodile following 
Captain Hook, he has performed a useful 
service; namely, to keep people like me 
on our toes. 

This gentleman’s name is Jim Cooper. 
If the truth be known, it is James Feni- 
more Cooper. I first came upon Mr. 
Cooper when he was a political reporter 
for the Tucson Daily Citizen in Tucson, 
Ariz. Of late, however, he has been the 
editor of a weekly newspaper, the South- 
western Record 

What prompted Mr. Cooper's kind 
words for politicians was his decision to 
return to the academic halls and the 
necessity of writing a final column to his 
readers, Perhaps his anticipated free- 
dom from the pressure of deadlines has 
softened his heart and opened his mind 
to new vistas of beauty and light. What- 
ever it is that has prompted his appre- 
ciation of politicians, I think we who are 
the beneficiaries should be grateful. And 
perhaps at some future time we might 
engrave his words on a tablet of stone 
somewhere for other newspapermen to 
read and thereby to be inspired. 

I shall miss Jim Cooper from the news- 
paper scene. He has done a good job, 
and he has been a good friend. Mr. 
Speaker, without objection, I shall insert 
at this point in the Appendix the column 
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referred to, taken from the October 21, 
1965, issue of the Southwestern Record: 
In My OPINION 
(By Jim Cooper) 

This may be the last column I'll ever 
write—or news story for that matter—so if 
you will bear with me I may do a little 
overwriting. 

Actually this is one of those columns that 
newsguys write chiefly for their scrapbooks, 
not so much for their readers. 

I am stepping out of the newspaper busi- 
ness because of the separation of the school 
and the press,” so to speak. I can’t do 
both—attend the University of Arizona and 
edit this newspaper and write this column. 
When I enrolled this fall I thought perhaps 
I could do both. But those young kids up 
there are sharp and I’m in competition with 
them. 

This makes the third time I've started out 
on a master’s degree. The first two times I 
quit before I finished. The first was the 
fault of the Japanese and Hitler and the sec- 
ond was that after World War II I soon lost 
the mood. 

But I've always wanted to get a master’s 
degree in English so—conditions being favor- 
able—I decided to do it beginning this fall. 
I may not make it. I may. 

Friends ask me what I will do if I achieve 
this goal—teach? I tell them that I do not 
know, and I don't. All I know is that I 
want the degree. Maybe, after 2 years, I'll 
get a job as a fry cook. 

The newspaper profession has its draw- 
backs just as any other work has. Chiefly, 
the drawbacks are city editors and lengthy 
sameness. After you've written the same 
kind of news stories for more than 20 years; 
after you've heard the same speeches for that 
long; when you've written every type of story 
that appears in newspapers over and over 
and again, you've had it. I suppose it is the 
same with sawing logs or cutting hair. You 
can have had it there. 

Most of the people who would like to start 
over can’t do it for various reasons—family 
security, lack of ability, a sense of depend- 
ence, or an actual affinity for sameness with- 
out knowing it. But I've had it and that's 
enough for me. 

I wrote my first news story for the Man- 
hattan (Kans.) Morning Chronicle in 1937. 
And except for the period during World War 
TI when I was destroying airplanes (ours) 
and except for another period when I wrote 
a novel that I'm still trying to sell, I've been 
at the reporting and writing business. 

I always liked political writing and in 
Arizona I had about 14 years of it. The 
reason I like politics is that politicians are 
people only more so. A politician has his 
present and future at stake every minute of 
his political life and so he cannot be any- 
thing as average as other folk. A murderer 
places his present and future on the block 
when he pulls the trigger. But for his past 
life, he may not have been in Jeopardy. A 
bookkeeper who absconds with the firm's 
funds may have been a dullard all his life 
and until the moment of placing his finger 
in the till, he was unin and aver- 
age. A man who is elected president of the 
Rotary Club makes news at the moment— 
and all the rest of his life he may go un- 
noticed on the news pages. 

But the politician is always there—he’s 
always a news {tem—until he dies or lies as 
good as dead before the election polls. 

They live a hard life, these politicians, but 
they may not appear to do so on the surface. 

I like politicians. They’re more intense 
than the average. If they cheat, they cheat 
more; if they lie, they lie more; if they are 
fair and honest, they are more fair and more 
honest; if they carouse, they carouse more; 
if they are intelligent, they are more intelli- 
gent; if they are stupid, they are more stupid. 

Politicians are supercharged humans in 
every emotion, reaction, and human response. 
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I've known some who died and I cried. 
I've known some who died and I said it was 
good riddance. But, as a class, I liked them 
all 


I asked a great managing editor once what 
to do with a story when you couldn't think 
of an ending. He said, “Put a ‘30’ on it.” 


Making Your Annual Chamber Meeting 
More Effective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, few 
serve Americans more continuously, effi- 
ciently, or conscientously than does our 
local merchant. This man does an out- 
standing job of proving the depth and 
worth of our American system of free en- 
terprise. 

Nor does his enthusiasm stop at the 
counter. He knows that in building a 
business, he must also give attention to 
building his community, He bands with 
other merchants to do this through his 
chamber of commerce. 

Gains made through this affiliation, al- 
though shown throughout the year in 
myriad ways, vie for attention, along 
with opportunities which exist for 
greater growth, when the annual cham- 
ber meeting is held. N 

A personal friend who has attended 
and addressed many such annual cham- 
ber meetings, Hu Blonk, managing edi- 
tor of the Wenatchee Daily World in 
Wenatchee, Wash., penned some per- 
sonal observations a few days ago. They 
were published in the Tuesday, October 
22, edition of the World. All who plan 
and participate in an annual chamber 
meeting will agree with much that Hu 
has written, want to follow some of his 
suggestions, and probably agree with me 
that Hu has made an important contri- 
bution in making our annual chamber 
meeting more effective. 

I would ask the unanimous consent of 
the Senate at this time that the edi- 
torial column be printed in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRAVEL TIME on CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Banquer Ciecuir 

Twenty or so times during the fall and 
winter months groups of north central Wash- 
ington people are going to sit down, partake 
of food, exchange small talk across the table, 
and hear someone deliver a speech. 

These affairs are called annual chamber 
of commerce banquets. 

As you look over the various audiences— 
gathered in restaurants, lodge dining rooms, 
school cafeterias, and other places—you find 
yourself looking at a few people who are 
to be seen at many of these events. 

Among these are editors and writers for 
the Daily World, plus chamber of commerce 
presidents and others who want to make 
sure their town is represented, in loyalty to 
their chamber. 

Those who travel the banquet circuit year 
after year find some groups friendly, others 
sort of shy and aloof; others serving real 
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good meals, others not, some having orators 
at the podium and some having speakers who 
should have stayed home. 

All the dinners are fun if you enjoy meet- 
ing people you don't see often enough, enjoy 
seeing communities trying to do something 
for themselves. 

The veterans at attending chamber of com- 
merce banquets can provide chamber officials 
with valuable advice on how to make their 
annual event most successful in seeming to 
extend a genuine welcome to visitors from 
other towns. Not all do, you know. 

Be sure that your guests are introduced 
properly. These people have traveled as 
much as 140 miles to come to your town. 
It seems an awfully long ways if the master 
of ceremonies just says: We have a delega- 
tion from Podunk," and doesn't mention 
names. 

Introduce each individual guest by town, 
by name, and most important by business 
and his association in that business. He's 
sacrificed quite a few business hours, or lei- 
sure evening hours at home after a busy day, 
personally to extend you best wishes for a 
great chamber year ahead. A little free ad- 
vertising for his business are the sweetest 
words he'll hear all night. 

Few things annoy the night traveler as 
much as a master of ceremonies who seems 
to have his notes and names all mixed up, 
neglects to mention that the guest's wife is 
also there, or forgets a guest altogether. 
One chamber man is still grumbling abou 
having been so ignored 3 years ago. 5 

The responsibility for proper introductions 
is not wholly the fault of the home chamber. 
Often its officers never get the full list of 
names, and almost never are they advised 
what the man's business is and what he does 
for that business. Someone should be given 
the duty of getting the full information to 
the speaker's stand. 

Assigning someone at the door to greet 
your guests is a great investment in public 
relations. At one recent event an incoming 
chamber president came over to say how 
glad he was the guest had come. The guest 
beamed all the way home, and figured that 
that man's town was about the friendliest 
community in all of north central Washing- 
ton. 

With reference to chamber banquets, those 
representatives of the Wenatchee chamber 
who frequently attend these functions feel 
that many of their brethren are overlooking 
the importance of the community and them- 
selves being represented. 

The number of Wenatchee businessmen 
who attend chamber banquets is almost in 
direct ratio to the mileage from here to there. 
Chelan draws many Wenatcheeites. Oroville 
is lucky to get four or five. Sometimes the 
Daily World editor is the only Wenatcheeite 
present. 

Against that background it’s refreshing to 
hear that the new manager, Gordon Chester, 
plans to attend all of the chamber meetings 
as far as his schedule permits and to induce 
greater representation from the chamber. 

Many, many people from Quincy, Tonasket, 
Okanogan, Twisp, and other towns come 
through the business doors that are open on 
the Avenue. They get a royal welcome there. 

Doesn't it seem wise, in return for this 
patronage and in the interest of good public 
relations, that more businessmen devote a 
few hours saying thanks in the towns from 
which so many customers come? It surely 
does. 

And a final thought—when chamber of 
commerce work together as a unit, the com- 
bined public pressure can achieve amazing 
accomplishments in whatever direction they 
wish to move. This has been proven many 
times. But such unified effort certainly is 
harder to attain if officials of various cham- 
bers never see one another—not even once a 
year at the annual banquet. 

Hu BLONK. 
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Dalton Firm Makes Paper for Currency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, each of us 
who is privileged to serve in this great 
body takes understandable pride in the 
various social and economic elements 
which comprise our respective constitu- 
encies. Many of us are honored to count 
some of this Nation's most spectacular 
scenic wonders in our districts. Others 
point with pride to gigantic industrial 
concentrations. Still others take pride 
in the great metropolitan and cosmopoli- 
tan areas which we represent. 

Each area is a vital, integral part of 
the whole; an indispensible facet on the 
jewel that is the United States. 

It has been my pleasure on a number 
of occasions to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the many unique aspects 
of the First Congressional District of 
Massachusetts, which it is my very great 
pleasure and high honor to represent 
here. I have from time to time extolled 
the virtues of the Berkshire Mountains, 
of our many superb educational institu- 
tions, of the colleges and universities, and 
of our cultural assets exemplified by the 
internationally famous Tanglewood Mu- 
sic Shed in Lenox, Mass. 

Today, I would like to direct the at- 
tention of this body to another of the 
points of pride and interest in the First 
District of Massachusetts—one which is 
surprisingly little known by most Ameri- 
cans. Few of us, perhaps, realize that 
every dollar we spend and receive in day- 
to-day commerce is printed on paper 
manufactured by the Crane Paper Co. in 
Dalton, Mass. 

The Crane mills are a source not only 
of economic pride to us in western Mass- 
achusetts, but of social pride as well. 
Beside setting an international standard 
for quality paper, its officials have always 
taken a leading role in the civic and gov- 
ernmental affairs of their time. 

Its present director is Mr. Bruce Crane, 
a very close personal friend of mine and 
the distinguished Republican national 
committeeman from Massachusetts. 
Bruce was also Governor's councilor from 
1953 to 1956, during the administration 
of Gov. Christian A. Herter. 

Bruce’s father was the late Senator 
Murray Crane, of Massachusetts. Mur- 
ray Crane was also a three-term Gover- 
nor of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The Crane family tradition is indeed 
one of our proudest and most revered, not 
ue my district, but throughout the 

I was pleased to note that the Boston 
Sunday Globe of October 17, 1965, hon- 
ored the Crane mills with an excellent 
picture article in its Sunday magazine 
section. I regret that the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record cannot reflect the 
Photographs of the Crane facilities in 
operation, or of the picturesque sur- 
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roundings of the plant in Dalton, located 
deep in the Berkshire hills. 

Nevertheless, the text of the article 
reveals some of the history and unique 
story behind Crane mills and how it came 
to be supplier of paper for the currencies, 
not only of the United States, but of 
much of the rest of the world as well. 

I include herewith the text of the ar- 
ticle from the Boston Globe of October 17, 
in full in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
DALTON Firm MAKES PAPER FOR CURRENCY 

(By Brendan Malin) 


From rags to the richness of a unique and 
vital American industry is the summarized 
history of the Crane paper mills in Dalton. 

For more than 160 years, all of the time 
in the hands of the Crane family, they have 
been turning out fine papers for a highly 
specialized and demanding world market. 

Millions of Americans handle Crane paper 
every day in the form of U.S. dollar bills. 
Crane & Co., has been under contract since 
1879 for the supply of special paper to the 
U.S. Treasury for this purpose. 

And it has done the same for 48 other 
countries. 

It all began in 1799 when Zenas Crane 
decided to establish a mill to make fine 
paper from rags in the valley flanking the 
swift-flowing Housatonic River. 

He was just 22 then, but he had learned 
his trade expertly in Newton Falls and 
Worcester, 

By 1801 he was seeking the raw material 
for his craft—rags—among the homesteads 
of Dalton, and Crane & Co. has been a go- 
ing concern in the most active interpreta- 
tion of the term since. 

With an original payroll of seven and fll- 
ing, himself, a whole complex of jobs from 
general manager to factory handyman, he 
set Crane & Co. a challenging target to make 
the best paper in America. 

Ten years later, the enterprise was paying 
its founder a salary of $8 a week. 

The industry soon outgrew its supply of 
raw material. There just were not enough 
rags in western Massachusetts to satisfy the 
production drive of Zenas Crane—and the 
demand of local banks for his output as a 
basis for their note issue. 

The advent of papermaking machinery in 
1831 and a railroad to transport it—linking 
Boston with Albany in 1845—put a new and 
urgent premium on raw material. 

As the mill expanded and new units were 
added, rags were shipped to it on the Hud- 
son River from New York and across the 
Atlantic from Ireland. 

After the establishment of standardized 
bank notes by the United States, the Treas- 
ury took a critical look at its source of cur- 
rency paper supply, a Philadelphia concern. 

A grandson of the founder, W. Murray 
Crane proferred his distinctive paper—and 
won the contract. 

Since the average life expectancy of a 
dollar bill is 15 months, the Crane mill has 
had its plate more than full in providing 
U.S. currency needs. In the process rags 
as raw material gave way to new cotton and 
linen cuttings from the textile industry 
where the supply is regular. 

This development, and plant expansion, 
means that Crane paper, in bank note form, 
has circulated through 48 other countries, 
engraved for them under contract with the 
America Bank Note Co. 

The sheen of Crane paper has also be- 
come the hallmark of American society. 

It fell to the lot of another grandson of 
the founder, Zenas, Jr., to break the mo- 
nopoly of the American market exercised 
by foreign suppliers of top-quality station- 
ery for invitations, social notes, and so forth. 

And this remarkable Massachusetts family 
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has also left its mark on the political life 
of America. 

Grandson Murray Crane, who won the 
first currency-paper contract from the 
Treasury, served three l-year terms as 
Lieutenant Governor and three more as 
Governor of Massachusetts, ending a distin- 
guished public career as U.S. Senator in 
1912. 

The present president of the Dalton en- 
terprise, Bruce Crane, is son of the Senator 
and was Governor's Councilor from 1953 to 
1956 during the Herter regime. 


The Demise of the American Merchant 
Marine 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the permission hereto- 
fore granted me by unanimous consent 
of the House, I include the following 
article which I received today from Mr. 
Joseph Curran, chairman of the AFL- 
CIO Maritime Committee: 


THE Demise or THE AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE—NICK JOHNSON STYLE 


The administrative changes to section 804 
of the 1936 act by the Maritime Administra- 
tor to permit the use of foreign-fiag ships. 
to fulfill the trade route commitments of 
the subsidized lines may signal the be- 
ginning of the phasing out of subsidized 
American-flag shipping. 

Section 804 of the 1936 Merchant Marine 
Act states: 

“It shall be unlawful for any contractor 
receiving an operating-differential subsidy 
under title VI or for any charterer of vessels 
under title VII of this Act, or any holding 
company, subsidiary, affiliate, or associate of 
such contractor or such charterer, or any 
officer, director, agent, or executive thereof, 
directly or indirectly to own, charter, act as 
agent or broker for, or operate any foreign- 
flag vessel which competes with any Ameri- 
can-fiag service determined by the Commis- 
sion to be essential as provided in section 
211 of this Act: Provided, however, That un- 
der special circumstances and for good cause 
shown the Commission may, in its discre- 
tion, waive the provisions of this section as to 
any contractor, for a specific period of time, 
by affirmative vote of four of its members.” 

Section 211 authorizes and directs the 
Administrator to investigate and determine 
the ocean services, routes and lines from 
the United States to foreign ports which are 
or may be determined by the Administrator 
essential for the promotion, development, 
expansion and maintenance of the US. for- 
eign commerce. 

The Maritime Administrator is directed 
by the 1936 act to “study all maritime prob- 
lems arising in the carrying out of the policy 
set forth in title I of this Act; (b) to study 
and to cooperate with vessel owners in de- 
vising means by which (1) the importers 
and exporters of the United States can be 
induced to give preference to vessels under 
United States registry.“ This specific direc- 
tive is flagrantly disregarded in the granting 
of these waivers. 

Section 804 has only one proviso and this 
is included for the specific purpose of per- 
mitting the Government to grant exemp- 
tions in the most unusual circumstances 
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only. The words, “in its discretion,” “under 
special circumstances,” “for good cause 
shown,” for a specific period of time,” by 
affirmative vote of four of its members.“ —all 
of these protective phrases attest to the 
seriousness with which the Congress treated 
this subject. 

The discretionary phrase places an obli- 
gation upon the Government to exercise the 
utmost care in administering this proviso. 
The “good cause” provision means just what 
it says. There must be overwhelming evi- 
dence of the needs of the Nation's commerce 
to justify an exemption, ; 

The overwhelming evidence position is fur- 
ther substantiated by the fact that the Con- 
gress was even unwilling to leave the deci- 
sion to the more normal administrative 
processes so a vote of four out of five mem- 
bers of the Commission was provided. Fur- 
ther, the Congress was fearful of the damage 
to the American merchant marine inherent 
in any exercise of such an exemption so it 
provided for specific time period limitations. 

No one familiar with the legislative 
processes of enacting our laws can fail to 
escape the meaning here. It is generally 
unlawful for any contractor under title VI 
or title VII of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, to own, charter, act as agent or broker 
for, or operate any foreign-flag vessel com- 
peting with an essential American-flag 
service. This is the meaning of the act. 

The Maritime Administration has now 
changed all this. This change has been 
made because of the failure of the Admin- 
istrator to carry out the policy of the act. 
Also, we fear that this making of new law 
by the Administrator is all part of the gen- 
eral drive to eliminate the American mer- 
chant marine. The new law follows: 

“Application for waivers under Section 804 
tor the charter of foreign-flag ships by sub- 
sidized operators with ships under charter 
to the military should be supported by the 
following information: 

“(1) Ashowing that the sailing to be made 
by the chartered ship is one which would, but 
for a lack of subsidized ships due to the 
charter of ships to the military, normally 
be made in the applicant's regular commer- 
cial service; 

(2) the applicant's assurance of the non- 
availability of U.S.-flag ships for operation 
under charter without subsidy; 

“(3) the applicant's assurance that other 
U.S.-flag lines providing service in the par- 
ticular trade have been contacted and have 
indicated that they do not object to the 

charter; 

“(4) the applicant's assurance that it has 
consulted the labor unions manning its ships, 
and has been advised that they do not ob- 
ject to the charter; 

“(5) the applicant’s agreement that any 
profits realized from the voyages made with 
the chartered ship shall be included for sub- 
sidy accounting and that any losses will be 
for the sole account of the applicant. 

“In addition to the foregoing, all applica- 
tions will, of course, include information as 
to the name and flag of the foreign-flag ships, 
the type, rate, and duration of the charter, 
ports of loading and discharge, and esti- 
mated voyage results.“ 

The present condition of our merchant 
marine is surely highlighted when it becomes 
apparent that we do not have enough U.S. 
flag ships to carry the leas than 9 percent of 
our imports and exports because of the com- 
mitments in Vietnam, The Administrator 
and the Under Secretary, end the Depart- 
ment of Defense have just told the Mari- 
time Advisory Committee that we have suffi- 
cient ships now for any emergency and for 
1 domestic needs under emergency condi- 

ons. 

Under what authority the administration 
can change the law as enacted by Congress 
is a mystery. This action was taken in the 
greatest of secrecy. Probably, because it 
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contradicts their advice to the Maritime 
Advisory Committee. 

In the interagency report there is a refer- 
ence that the transfer-out of the America 
was the beginning of the phasing-out of the 
U\S.-flag passenger ships. This statement 
is contributed to Nicholas Johnson. 

Does this change in section 804 to allow 
the use of foreign-flag ships by the subsidized 
operators mean the beginning of the phas- 
ing-out of the subsidized liner companies? 

Is this in agreement with the task force 
recommendations which the Department of 
Commerce portrays as the answer to pro- 
moting U.S.-fiag shipping? 

There is no question but that the sub- 
sidized companies are in a box in fulfilling 
their regular trade commitments because 
of their participation in Vietnam. The fact 
that they are short on ships is not their 
fault. The fault rests squarely on the failure 
of the Department of Commerce to adminis- 
ter the shipping policy. 

We must, and we do, oppose any action 
of the Department of Commerce to excuse 
its maladministration of our shipping laws 
in this fashion. 


Letter From an American Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
more distressing aspects of the “peacenik 
demonstrations” which have occurred 
around the country is the painful and 
demoralizing effect these unwise demon- 
strations have on our fighting men in 
Vietnam. I have just read a letter about 
this from an American soldier who is de- 
fending the freedom and integrity of our 
Nation and South Vietnam at the risk 
of his own life. I am proud to say Cpl. 
James Feist, son of Mr. and Mrs. Ray 
Feist of Pipestone, Minn., comes from my 
congressional district. His moving letter 
has been circulated in some of the news- 
papers, including the Waseca Herald. I 
believe it should be circulated more 
broadly and include it in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks: 

(Written by Cpl. James Feist to his parents 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Feist of Pipestone. 

Feist is stationed in Chu-Lai, Viet- 
nam, with the U.S. Marines.) 

I received your letter of August 12 and 
August 17, but because I have * * * we all 
have been rather busy the last couple of 
days I haven’t had a chance to write back. 
No doubt you must have heard something 
of my reason for being busy lately. The 
units that were involved yesterday and to- 
day, in what has proven to be the biggest 
American versus Vietcong of the war thus 
far. An approximate 1,100 marines against 
an estimated 2,500 Vietcong in steel rein- 
forced concrete bunkers. 

There is nothing official on the number of 
VC killed right now but the hundreds we 
know of, were costly. Second Battalion (my 
people) who are already much under 
strength, suffered the greatest losses, as they 
were the plunger in the movement. The last 
reports told us of 130 wounded and 26 dead. 
Many were people I knew well. I didn’t get 
in on this one. Our commanding officer in- 
formed me that “technicians are too val- 
uable to go out and get their heads shot 
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off." I imagine at least 26 families some- 
where in the United States thought that of 
some others, too. 

But it isn’t supposed to be easy—is it? 
Nor is it supposed to be fun. It's a lousy 
war as in any war but it’s going to be fought 
some time, someplace, I hate to see what 
it's doing to these poor people here in Viet- 
nam, but I'd rather it be here than in Min- 
nesota—and I'd rather it be now than in 
10 years when they are better prepared to 
fight us. 

The only thing I would like to see from 
the States is a little better support. The 
servicemen here, all branches, have 
enough. “Sonny, what are you doing there?“ 
type letters. They've had enough about 
college students yelling “Yankee imperial- 
ism” and “Get out of Vietnam.” We've had 
as much as we want to racial riots killing and 
wounding more than this 2-day battle with 
VC so far. 

What has happened to the flag wavers— 
the pride in supporting our President and 
our Nation and our own freedom of the 
world? Since when is it old fashioned to 
love the sight of “Old Glory” to celebrate the 
Fourth of July, to fight for the security of the 
world? 


I can't understand the ideas these people 
have in their protest demonstrations 
against the President and his Vietnam 
views, or the burning of selective service 
cards with parents’ approval. 

Mom and Dad, vou raised me to love this 
country of ours, to love her freedoms, sup- 
port her President and to respect her flag. 
Of course, I haven't a college education nor 
do I hold a position with a fancy title for 
making such a statement, but as an Amer- 
ican, when I read about tearing down flags, 
burning draft cards, wrecking government 
buildings as a protest against the Nation's 
governing body. (which needless to say we 
placed there by vote), I think it's about time 
parents, teachers and all adults hold in- 
ventory and ask themselves what they have 
done to aid such a situation and what they 
can do to stop it. Telling them if we don't 
fight them now, over here, we'll have to 
fight them there is no good. They know 
that. 

So let's look at ourselves * * have we 
really shown any interest in the world sit- 
uation, are we indifferent to the national 
issues (except at election time), when did 
we last fiy a flag or sing the national anthem? 
When did we take time to discuss apathy in 
our town or State? 

I'm really confused. It's my generation 
that's causing a lot of the trouble and I 
don’t understand them. Yet I think maybe 
it could be the little things. Again, how 
many times in the past 10 years have we or 
our neighbors flown a flag? Also in Pipe- 
stone, what has become of the Fourth of 
July parade, and Veterans’ Day parade and 
celebration? Parades may be old fashioned 
but not when they are showing our patriot- 
ism and pride in being an American. 

It’s ridiculous that I should write this 
way to you people. If I want to com: 
about something like this I should write a 
letter to the editor, but that might look 
silly—to show an interest. But that’s part 
of where we have fallen down, too, waiting 
for the other guy to do it. 

It's our problem as much as anybody's. 
Indifference is our biggest problem—procras- 
tination and rationalization our second. 
“The mayor or the city council or the board 
of education should do it.“ (Hear it a lot, 
don't we? And the voices are familiar, 
They should be—they’re our own.) 

Flying the flag, showing our patriotism, 
voicing our opinions may not cure it, but 
I bet it would reduce it one heck of a lot. 
I have a slogan, too. Let's quit being 
ashamed of being proud Americans.” 
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Educational Television Facilities Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
1962 the Congress enacted the Educa- 
tional Television Facilities Act which 
made it possible for direct Federal sup- 
port for educational television stations. 

Since 1962 grants have been made un- 
der the formula set forth in the Educa- 
tional Television Facilities Act on a 
matching basis for the development of 
new stations and for the expansion of 
existing facilities. Almost 100 applica- 
tions have been accepted since the enact- 
ment of the Educational Television 
Facilities Act of 1962. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this time a progress report 
on the development of educational tele- 
vision that I have prepared. 

There being no objection, the progress 
report was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION: PROGRESS REPORT 

The educational establishment in this 
country has been struggling since 1945 to 
keep up with new techniques and develop- 
ments in communication. Still, the situa- 
tion in Amedican education Is critical: num- 
bers of students continue to increase at all 
levels while the number of qualified teach- 
ers is not increasing at the same rate. In 
addition, the amount of information to be 
taught grows almost daily requiring almost 
continuous curriculum changes. One of the 
emergencies is arithmetic: there are too 
many students who must learn an increasing 
amount of material through the efforts of 
“too few teachers. 

Thus, we must consider education as we 
do advertising, entertainment and manufac- 
turing, in that the distribution must be efi- 
cient. For at least part of our educational 
effort we are forced to think of the mass 
media, the most potent of which is televi- 
sion. 


The use of television in education is about 
12 years old. Between 1948 and 1952 the 
Federal Communications Commission sus- 
pended television licensing while it investi- 
gated technical problems in allocations, color 
compatibility and station separation. During 
this period educators across the country 
acted with surprising solidarity in convinc- 
ing the Commission that a number of tele- 
vision frequencies should be set aside and 
reserved for the exclusive and specific use of 
education. With its sixth report and order 
in 1952, the Commission so reserved 242 fre- 
quencies, with the stipulation that they be 
used to meet the educational needs of com- 
munities and that the stations be noncom- 
mercial and nonprofit enterprises. Today 
there are slightly more than 100 educational 
television stations on the air, and it is ex- 
38 that, there will be 130 by the end of 
1 $ 

In addition to broadcast television, many 
schools and colleges have installed their 
own closed circuit systems, which require 
no Federal licenses. It is estimated that 
there are approximately 800 such systems in 
operation, and the prognosis is that the 
number will double in 5 years. 

In 1963 the Commission reserved frequen- 
cies between 2,500 and 2,690 megacycles for 
low-power educational signals, thus pro- 
viding another type of ETV. With this UHF 
band a single school system can reach the 
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schools in its community with several dif- 
ferent programs simultaneously, which means 
that scheduling remains a local lesue. 

There are other means by which educa- 
tional televisions signals are transmitted. 
The midwest program on Airborne Television 
Instruction, with headquarters at Purdue 
University, operates DC-6 aircraft, which 
beams programing to several States and phe- 
nomenal numbers of students. Mobile tele- 
vision units are also used in cooperative 
projects involving several schools or insti- 
tutions. 

The most pervasive of these educational 
television signals comes from the broadcast- 
ing stations, which are Federal licensees, 
charged with meeting community needs. It 
is about the stations that I would like to 
comment, realizing fully that there are other, 
more restricted means of signal distribution: 
closed circuit systems, the 2,500 mc. band, 
airborne techniques and mobile units. 

Of the 105 stations on the air, about 20 
are owned by school systems. These stations 
are supported to a large degree by local 
boards of education, and more than 60 per- 
cent of the programing is designed specifi- 
cally for classrooms. 

More than a dozen stations are owned by 
States, or State ETV authorities, and are 
committed not only to programs for schools, 
but also to the education and enlighten- 
ment of audiences at home. Several States 
have interconnected their stations, and now 
operate educational television networks. 

Almost 35 stations are operated by uni- 
versities, some of which also make use of 
closed circuit systems. University stations 
often serve local public schools, under con- 
tract with boards of education. 

In more than 30 communities, corporations 
have been formed for the specific purpose 
of owning and operating educational televi- 
sion stations. The boards of directors are 
local businessmen, industrialists, educators, 
public officers, and prominent citizens. These 
are cooperative educational ventures, com- 
mitted entirely to the communities in which 
they operate, and are called community sta- 
tions. Examples are WQED in Pittsburgh, 
KCTA in Minneapolis, WGBH in Boston, 
ae in Chicago and KQED in San Fran- 
c y 

Educational television programs are pro- 
duced and distributed to stations by only 
a few agencies. National Educational Tele- 
vision in New York, which has been sup- 
ported heavily since 1953 by the Ford Foun- 
dation, produces the bulk of Frv's cultural 
and public affairs programs. These are 
mailed from station to station. As NET 
grows older, its library of programs also 
grows, making available additional material 
to the newer stations. Educational Tele- 
vision Stations, a division of the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters, has 
recently developed the ETS program service, 
a second source of general programing for 
stations. This will be, basically, an exchange 
system whereby programs produced at local 
ETV stations are made available to others 
across the country. 

Instructional programs—the tapes and 
films used for school audiences—are either 
locally produced or are obtained from one 
of three instructional libraries. (Each of 
the libraries was started as a project sup- 
ported by the National Defense Education 
Act.) One is operated in cooperation with 
the Eastern Educational Network, with head- 
quarters in Boston, and another is at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. The third, the National 
Center for School and College Television, re- 
cently moved to Indiana University from 
New York City, where it was called the Na- 
tional Instructional Television Library. 

Two regional networks exist, though only 
one of them, the Eastern Educational Net- 
work, involves interconnection that crosses 
State lines. Fourteen stations are affiliates 
of the EEN, and half of them are intercon- 
nected. The member stations which support 
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the operation, stretch from Washington, 
D.C., to Maine and westward to the Ohio 
border. The other network is incorporated 
às Midwestern Educational Television. Its 
headquarters are in Minneapolis and its goal 
is the actual interconnection of stations in 
six States. 

A recent study by the National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters indicates the 
following about educational television sta- 
tions: 

(a) The average station is on the air be- 
tween 9 and 10 hours a day, and a little more 
than 5 days a week. 

(b) School stations emphasize classroom 
television to the extent that more than 60 
percent of their programing is of a direct 
instructional nature. Most stations devote 
a little less than one-half of on-the-air time 
to inschool broadcasting. 

(e) There are 2,445 people employed by 95 
educational television stations on full-time 
bases, with 1,199 working part time. The 
average station employees about 25 people 
full time. University stations tend to make 
greater use of part-time help than do other 
types of stations. 

(d) More educational television stations, 
after several years, have investments of be- 
tween $400,000 and $500,000 each in broad- 
cast properties. Community stations tend to 
own more property than do other types of 
stations. a 

(e) More than half of the money ETV 
stations receive comes from direct budgeted 
support—money budgeted each year by a 
parent organization. A little less than one 
fourth of the income realized by ETV stations 
comes from gifts and donations, with ap- 
proximately the same amount coming from 
services rendered by the stations. 

(f) Community stations show the highest 
percentage of money earned through services 
or gifts; State stations are supported direct- 
ly by State taxes for 95 cents out of every 
dollar, and earn very little money through 
contract services. 

(g) Average ETV station income, regard- 
less of ownership, is $368,000 per year. Com- 
munity and State stations tend to operate 
on larger budgets than school and university 
stations. 

(h) Station Incomes range from less than 
$50,000 to $2,500,000. Community stations 
are more predominate in the higher income 
groups, while university stations tend to be 
found among the stations with lower budgets. 
However, a full 50 percent of the community 
stations report that their expenses are greater 
than their incomes. Of the other varieties, 
only school stations have no reports of such 
situations. 

(1) Seventeen percent of all stations oper- 
ate on less than $100,000 per year, and 39 
percent on less than $200,000. 

(j) Three cents out of every dollar ex- 
pended by educational television stations 18 
used for procurement of programs from out- 
side sources—44 cents is spent for salaries, 
and 25 cents for engineering supplies and 
equipment, 

The Federal Government has not only 
been aware of the growth of educational tele- 
vision, but has also assisted, through several 
important pieces of legislation. The Na- 
tional Defense Education Act provides for 

tation in the use of new media, and 
in the pist 7 years more than $8 million has 
been obligated by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for studying, plan- 
ning, and reporting about ETV. Beyond this, 
almost 40 contracts have been awarded under 
title VII for the dissemination of informa- 
tion about the use of television in teaching. 

The Educational Television Facilities Act, 
Public Law 87-447, has made possible direct 
Federal support for educational television 
stations. Grants have been made since 
1962, on a matching basis with States, for 
development of new stations and for the ex- 
pansion of existing facilities. Almost 100 
applications have been accepted for filing. 
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The All-Channel Receiver Act makes it 
mandatory for manufacturers of television 
receivers to include capability for UHF re- 
ception in their products. A large number of 
the frequencies reserved for educational use 
are in the UHF band, and this has often 
been a deterrent to local station activation 
in VHF markets. Where potential audiences 
have no UHF receivers, an ETV station 
broadcasting above channel 13 is not likely 
to survive. Almost two-thirds of the ETV 
stations on the air today are in the VHF 
band, representing 50 percent of the VHF 
reservations. Only 18 percent of the fre- 
quencies set aside in the UHF spectrum have 
been activated. The impact of the All- 
Channel Receiver Act is yet to be felt; as 
more time passes, a greater number of re- 
celvers across the country will be able to 
see UHF broadcasts, and this fact is already 
spurring many local educational agencies to- 
ward activation of UHF stations. 

The growth of educational television has 
been reassuring over the past decade, and 
the rate of expansion is increasing. Half of 
the stations on the air today were activated 
subsequent to 1960. 

Private foundations have been committed 
quite heavily over the years to educational 
television. Between 1950 and 1960 the Fund 
for Adult Education, an independent agency 
established by the Ford Foundation, gave 
more than $12 million to ETV, after playing 
a major role in the very beginning of the 
movement. Since 1960, the Ford Founda- 
tion has continued to demonstrate a deep 
interest in the future of ETV, for which the 
entire country is very thankful. Other 
foundations have come to the assistance of 
stations—at both local and national levels 
without which, in some cases, the stations 
might not have survived. 

The educational television station is an 

instrument that has proven to be useful and 
powerful. More and better use of it must be 
made, but is there a single role for televi- 
sion in education? If we were free to mold 
local and national educational television 
into whatever shape we pleased, what could 
we choose? 
Some would insist that educational tele- 
vision must be bullt as part of formal edu- 
cation, making its services aim primarily at 
the needs of school and classrooms. 

There are those who would argue that 
the 2,500 megacycle band, closed circuit 
installations and other facilities are avail- 
able for schools and that educational televi- 
sion station programing should provide 
“alternate viewing“ for American television 
audiences, offering a steady stream of cul- 
tural and informational programs for those 
who wish to view. 

Still others would tell us that the value of 
educational television lies in its ability to 
reach minority groups in need of specislized 
training. Continuing adult education, they 
would insist, is the area on which ETV must 
concentrate. Literacy programs, series for 
the socially neglected; extension courses for 
professionals in the community and 
in foreign languages should be the work of 
educational television. 

The needs of American education, how- 
ever, transcend any single philosophy for 
educational television. ETV must become 
as many things as possible, depending, in 
each instance, on the needs of the community 
and the needs of the station. There can be 
no single philosophy for educational tele- 
vision, and it is diversity itself—among sta- 
tions—that will strengthen the national 
effort. Educational television must become a 
service; its properties and goals should 
change from day to day to day and from 
city to city. 

Three fundamental needs in educational 
television persist, and the future of ETV 
will depend on these issues. 

Educational television stations have no 
firm financial base on which to operate. The 
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United States is unique in the world because 
its commercial broadcasting system is a 
giant in comparison with its educational and 
information service. We have been careful 
to define what educational television stations 
may not do, but we have not clearly described 
methods by which they may support them- 
selves and expand. Television is as expensive 
as it is useful, and I do not believe we can 
expect noncommercial educational licensees 
to exist without a basic financial structure. 
This is not to Federal support for all 
of educational television, but it is to sug- 
gest that we examine the areas in which the 
Federal Government can assist, as we have 
assisted in elementary, secondary and higher 
education, vocational rehabilitation, and 
other specialized fields. 

Continuity of growth must be assured. 
Educational television has passed through 
two important phases. The first included 
the establishment of a few stations, and the 
recognition of ETV as an instrumentality of 
importance. The second was the activation 
of many stations across the country, their 
organization into a single body of educa- 
tional telecasters, and the establishment of 
distribution systems for programing. 

The next phase for ETV is that of expan- 
sion. The agencies and foundations that 
have supported the movement from the start 
will, it is hoped, continue to contribute to 
its growth. Networking in the sense of ac- 
tual interconnection will change during the 
next number of years from being statewide 
or regional to national. Interconnection 
among educational television stations is es- 
sential, if the medium is to provide the na- 
tional service of which it is capable. Efforts 
are being made now toward this linkage. 

For the stations themselves, the costs are 
prohibitive, but the advantages of a network 
are such that ways must be found to support 
the operation. 

Additional stations must be activated 
across the country. Some cities already use 
more than one ETV station, but 40 percent 
of the country’s population is not within 
reach of an educational signal. While the 
All-Channel Receiver Act will act as encour- 
agement toward station activation, all other 
sources must be tapped to stimulate smaller 
communities toward the establishment of 
local ETV stations. I believe the FCC was 
wise in July of this year when it developed a 
new allocations plan calling for more than 
600 ETV reservations. There is need for that 
many educational stations. 

Educational television must be stimulated 
to produce a continuously better product. 
The outcome of education is the enlighten- 
ment of citizens; the output of any broad- 
casting service is its programs. Therefore, 
it is the mission of educational television to 
produce and distribute enlightening pro- 
grams. Since there is intense competition 
among broadcasters for- the attention of 
viewers, it is clear that ETV programs must 
be nothing short of excellent. Because of 
stringent budgets, ETV programs have 
hardly reached this level. 

Instructional libraries and program centers 
must be nurtured for the good of all ETV 
stations. Regional centers for educational 
programs should undoubtedly be developed 
to serve stations at local levels, and part of 
the underpinning of these centers could 
well be a federal responsibility. It warrants 
serious consideration. 

The Educational Television Facilities Act 
has now been operating for a period of 3 
years, Its 5-year period will expire in the 
next . What has been the impact 
of this act on the development of educational 
television? Should the ceiling limitation of 
$1 million to one State be raised? Should 
the matching funds formula be modified? 
Should the formula pertaining to intercon- 
nection costs be changed so as to encourage 
the early development of a nationwide in- 
terconnected educational television system? 
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It is my intention to have a full examina- 
tion made of this entire subject matter in the 
very near future. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the two agencies 
charged with the administrative responsibil- 
ity of the Educational Television Facilities 
Act, will be asked to submit their views and 
recommendations, 

I am hopeful that all individuals and 
groups interested in educational television 
will put their minds to work on this sub- 
ject so that a meaningful analysis and ap- 
propriate action can be taken to assure the 
continued expansion and development of this 
significant service to the public. 


The Vietnam Protests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNN E. STALBAUM 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been much comment on the protests 
against our Government’s policy in Viet- 
nam and the attempts to evade the draft. 
Unfortunately, some of this comment has 
been of a rather hysterical nature, with 
some people advocating in effect that we 
give up the cherished American rights 
of freedom of expression and freedom of 


But the Beloit Daily News published a 
very wise editorial, where they place the 
whole controversy in its proper perspec- 
tive. They point out that while there 
may be little popular sympathy with the 
protesters against the Government's 
Vietnam policy, the protesters’ right to 
speak out is unquestionable. Organized 
draft-dodging schemes cannot be toler- 
ated, but the draft laws make provision 
for the legitimate conscientious objector. 

I commend this outstanding editorial 
to all Members of the House: 


THE VIETNAM PROTESTS 


It's difficult to understand what prompts 
demonstrations. We suspect, in the in- 
stances of near lawlessness or actual law- 
lessness by students across the country, that 
the Government's Vietnam policy is a solid 
reason. The distinction between organized - 
draft dodging and demonstrations of protest 
is an important one. 

No individual or concerted effort to evade 
the requirements of the draft law can be tol- 
erated. Such evasion cannot fairly be equat- 
ed, however, with mass protests of the sort 
that were seen in numerous communities 
over the October 15 weekend. No matter how 
little sympathy one may have for those who 
thus demonstrate against what their Gov- 
ernment is doing in Vietnam, their right to 
speak out is unquestionable. Only if the 
Nation were engaged in full-scale war could 
a fair case be made for suppressing dissent 
on the grounds that it might hurt the war 
effort. 

As for draft dodging, we reiterate what is 
said above; no effort to evade the require- 
ments of the law can be tolerated. But it 
should be noted that the draft laws make 
provision for those who object to military 
service on principle and in good conscience. 
Religious and philoscphical grounds for such 
objections are accepted, so long as the belief 
is thought to be deeply held and not a mere 
excuse to stay out of the Armed Forces. 
Thus any man who holds such beliefs stands 
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a reasonable chance of having them respect- 
sa by those charged with administering the 
aw. 

Draft evasion by deceit or trickery is quite 
another matter. The true conscientious ob- 
jector upholds an honorable though unpopu- 
lar tradition, but the man who simply tries 
to get out of military service because he 
doesn't like the idea deserves little or no 
sympathy. When the draft law is violated, 
punishment should quickly follow. 


Address To Be Delivered by Deputy Post- 
master General Frederick C. Belen at 
Ceremonies Dedicating the Adlai E. 
Stevenson Memorial Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. HART. Mr, President, tomorrow 
in Bloomington, Hl., a postage stamp will 
be released to honor the memory of one 
of the great Americans of our time, 
Adlai E. Stevenson. 

It is most appropriate that this stamp 
is being issued in conjunction with our 
annual observance of United Nations 
Week, for I suspect that no other single 
American devoted more of his mind and 
heart, his time and his energies, to the 
United Nations than did Governor Ste- 
venson. 

The principal address at the cere- 
monies in Bloomington will be delivered 
by Deputy Postmaster General Frederick 
C. Belen, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the advance text of his remarks be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS To Be DELIVERED BY FREDERICK C. 
BELEN, DEPUTY POSTMA 


We are meeting today to share an act of 
remembrance, If ever it can be faid of any 
man that he both lived and died before his 
time, that man was Adlai Stevenson. To use 
his own eloquent words on the death of Win- 
ston Churchill, he has left “a lonesome place 
against the sky.” 

The honor we do him cannot repay the 
honor he did us by living in our times. To 
capture the full flavor and essence of this 
remarkable man in a commemorative stamp 
is, of course, impossible. But I think the 
Post Office Department has produced an 
impressive design, showing the portrait most 
favored by the Stevenson family, with a 
symbol of the United Nations in the back- 
ground and framed by the colors he was not 
ashamed to love—red, white, and blue. 

Adlai Ewing Stevenson was a composite 
American. He was a polished, articulate, 
urbane statesman, equally at home in the 
diplomatic corridors of the world, and back 
on his farm in Libertyville, where he could 
shear a sheep, chop wood, build a fence, drive 
a tractor, and help deliver a new born lamb. 

As our Ambassador to the United Nations, 
his aspirations and his energies were not 
fenced in by national boundaries. He spoke 
out against oppression—and injustice—and 
Ppoverty—and discrimination wherever it 
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existed, anywhere in the world. And he 
spoke in words that added new dignity and 
luster to the English language. He was a 
special friend of the developing nations. 
They were his brothers, and he had their 
confidence and their trust. Most of all, he 
was our most eloquent advocate for peace. 

But many as were his great accomplish- 
ments in the world of diplomacy, they were 
equaled, in my judgment, by his contribu- 
tions to American political thought and 


‘American political life, 


Adlai Stevenson campaigned twice for the 
office of President of the United States. Be- 
ginning in 1952 he started talking sense to 
the American people, and he continued to 
talk sense until death stilled his tongue on 
a London street. In the years between he 
left us a legacy of ideas which probed, with 
the precision of a surgeon's scalpel, the most 
complex problems of our age. Many of these 
ideas were ahead of his time and are just now 
beginning to flower into being as programs 
of this administration. 

It was not only the content of his speeches 
that excited the imagination of thinking 
Americans. It was the way he clothed his 
thoughts in graceful and noble language 
rarely if ever heard before in American 
political campaigns. 

Through the spoken word he was able to 
express, as few men have before him, the 
range of his intellect, the quality of his 
humor, the depths of his knowledge, the 
meaning of his life experience, and the pres- 
ence within him of an abiding philosophy 
and faith. 

I said that he lived before his time. As 
early as 1952 he was on record as saying that 
a democracy “qualified by color will win no 
hearts in Africa or Asia.” 

Announcing his candidacy for the 1956 
election, he said: “Our great opportunity lies 
in the fact that our prosperity and wealth 
can now be used to give all of our people 
the higher standards and wider opportuni- 
tles which are mankind's universal dream.” 

Adlai Stevenson was a candid man. He 
urged a trial nuclear test ban treaty during 
the 1956 election, realizing it would cost 
him votes. Seven years later he went to 
Moscow as a member of the U.S, delegation 
to sign the treaty. 

He had not been wrong in his belief. 
was just 7 years ahead of his time. 

Adlai Stevenson was a contemplated man. 
Following his nomination in 1952—a nom- 
ination he did not seek—he returned to the 
State Capitol in Springfield. He walked to 
the Lincoln home nearby, woke up the care- 
taker and told him he wanted to come in 
and sit awhile. He was overwhelmed by 
the burdens of the office to which his party 
had committed him. But an hour's reflec- 
tion there, alone in the silence, was a great 
comfort to him and opened up hidden re- 
sources of strength. 

Adlai Stevenson was also a passionate ideal- 
ist. “If we are to make honest citizens of 
our hearts,” he said, “we must unite them 
again to the ideals in which they have al- 
ways believed, and give those ideals the cour- 
age of our tongues." 

He was a devout man. At a commencement 
address to Princeton University in 1954, he 
remarked that one of the things you learn 
with age is “a little faith and a little rever- 
ence for the things you cannot see.” 

He had a profound faith in the United Na- 
tions. “It has proved tougher,” he said, 
“than faint hearts predicted, and evil hearts 
hoped.” 

And Adlai Stevenson proved that he, too, 
could be tough when he had to be. He proved 
it, while many of us watched on television, 
during the Cuban missile crisis in October 
of 1962. Who will forget the flaming anger 
in his voice, and in his eye, when he chal- 
lenged the Soviet Ambassador to deny that 
the Russians were building missiles and 
sites in Cuba? 


He 
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And yet Adlai Stevenson was a reasonable 
man—a tolerant man, “Surely,” he said, 
“the most rewarding task of civilized man 
today is that of reconciling different points 
of view, of accommodating national posi- 
tions, of providing a consensus from a work- 
able design for a meeting of the minds.” 

Arthur Goldberg, you may be sure, shares 
Adlai Stevenson's convictions that we will 
have to learn to live together in the world 
as we do in the community, to respect each 
other’s differences, to heal each other's 
wounds, and to benefit from each other's 
knowledge. 

In an interview, Adlai Stevenson was ask- 
ed the question: What do you think you 
are? And he replied: 

“I like to think of myself as a highminded, 
decent, enlightened citizen, trying to play 
his part in his generation, to play it well, to 
play it fairly, play it squarely, and move along 
to my place in the shadows, having left be- 
hind something better than I had found.” 

Adlai Stevenson cast a longer shadow than 
he thought, But as with so many great men 
before him, his lifework was incomplete. 
And so he died before his time. 

He has left his plow in midfurrow, and 
too many of his brothers, white and black, 
here and abroad, still walk naked among 
the hills. i 

With the help of his brilliant successor, 
Ambassador Goldberg, our task, and the task 
of the United Nations, is to clothe the naked 
and plow to the end of the furrow. 


Mail Delivery and the Pony Express 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFCRNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, while all 
of us applaud the great strides made by 
the Post Office Department in the last 
few years to speed the handling and de- 
livery of mail, it seems appropriate to 
recall that this proud service has long 
stood for progress and improvement. 

One of the most colorful attempts made 
to expedite mail in the early days of this 
Republic was the famed Pony Express, 
a horseback relay system that stretched 
from St. Joseph, Mo., to the capital of 
my home State, Sacramento. It is said 
that a letter leaving St. Joseph on 
Monday would normally arrive in Sacra- 
mento 10 days later, an astonishing feat 
for its time. 

The Pony Express represented one of 
those noble experiments in our Nation’s 
history, but it did not prove practical 
with the advent of improved transporta- 
tion, and it was abandoned. Neverthe- 
less, the men who carried the mail on 
this hazardous route remain symbols of 
the kind of folk heroes that made this 
country great. 

The most recent recognition to these 
gallant couriers was made on film re- 
cently in my home community. The 
makers of the television series. Bonan- 
za,” were responsible for this salute, a 
two-part story of the Pony Express, to 
be seen on the series sometime early next 
year. In telling this story, “Bonanza” 
is continuing its high standard as a pro- 
gram that combines entertainment with 
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historical interest, all presented in a 
quality fashion. 

The sponsor of the program, the Chev- 
rolet Division of General Motors, deserves 
recognition, as well, for its support of 
such wholesome and rewarding enter- 
tainment. They are one of television’s 
major sponsors, and their constant con- 
cern for upholding the ideals of family 
entertainment is commendable. The 
story of Pony Express on “Bonanza” is 
the latest in a long series of examples 
of that concern. 


A Thinking Citizen Responds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, one 
of democracy's greatest strengths lies 
in the ability of its people to analyze 
themselves and their system of govern- 
ment. 

Such unceasing analysis has been and 
continues to be productive, as each of us 
knows. 

Nor has this been confined to the Fed- 
eral level. It is true in our States and 
our municipalities. 

One of the finest articles in this vein 
of productive-self-analysis was written 
recently by a good friend of mine, Jack 
Gordon, of Seattle. It was published in 
the Northwest Today magazine section 
of the Seettle Post Intelligencer of Sun- 
day, October 10. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by Jack Gordon be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CITIZEN’S RESPONSIBILITY 
(By Jack Gordon) 

Rev. Peter S. Raible of the University Uni- 
tarian Church stirred quite a controversy 
recently when he delivered a sermon called 
“The Shame of Seattle.” 

I think the sermon deserves further com- 
ment. There is something of import in it 
for all citizens. It should have particular 
significance for men of good will whose prac- 
tice of their religion is a sign that they 
recognize their responsibilities to God, their 
families, and to themselves. Yet any of us 
is vulnerable to confusion when it comes 
to clearly defining the extent of those obli- 
gations. 

The Reverend Mr. Raible dealt in gener- 
alities as well as specifics, in the name of 
civic concern. Or, as he puts it, “I pro- 
test not because I am an expert on city 
affairs, I protest because I am a clergyman. 
I protest in the name of religion’s involve- 
ment with the world.” 

On this first point, we should agree with 
Mr. Raible because is involved with 
the world, and so it should be, for religion 
and the good it stands for is the last great 
bulwark in a materialistic society seemingly 
leaning toward immorality, lawlessness, and 
godlessness. 

Our purpose here, however, is not to echo 
the protest, but to examine it carefully— 
the problems, remedies, targets, and motives. 
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Mr. Raible moves from his broad base to 
zero in on our city council, the park depart- 
ment, freeways, racial problems, rapid 
transit, city government in general and 
makes public officials the scapegoat for the 
assorted ills, which in his book, beset our 
metropolis. 

He singles out the city council’s appoint- 
ment of a 66-year-old conservative as a re- 
placement for a young, liberal councilman, 
the late Wing Luke, and charges that the 
council was motivated because it was tired 
of “Incisive, dissenting views in its midst.” 
We cannot verify or contradict the allega- 
tion, but suggest that if the criticism is 
justified, it should not be leveled at the 
city council, but at us, at you and me, at all 
the citizens of the community who may 
have failed our city in making known our 
feelings about the action, pro and con, in 
this and too many other instances. 

If we failed to make our feelings known 
in advance, then nothing is to be gained 
from hindsight judgment except the self- 
indictment that we are the true culprits. 

Mr. Raible attacks the progress of our 
city’s park acquisition, stating that, im- 
provement is at a scandalous standstill, as 
more and more public lands are gobbled up 
by freeways.” 

But the attack begs the question. Are 
the park department and the park board 
alone to be blamed? Or once again isn’t 
the fact that those unoccupied chairs at 
their public meetings the mute testimony 
that you and I don't care, haven't the time 
or the intestinal fortitude to stand up and 
be counted? 

Our neighbor-pastor focuses on city gov- 
ernment in general and declares that “our 
form of government is costly, is inefficient, 
is irresponsible," and that, “it riddles our 
best efforts and leaves no one accountable 
for lack of authority and decision.” 

He continues: “Our government is an 
exercise in duck-and-weave, collective ir- 
responsibility * * *. It is obvious that we 
need a fusion ticket in Seattle which would 
bring together men and women of civic 
concern, representing a wide range of po- 
litical ideology, but putting forth candidates 
dedicated to meeting, rather than avoiding 
community problems.” 

To these ends, Mr. Raible apparently finds 
a tentative ally in the Municipal League, 
which has long sugested that budgeting pro- 
cedures be transferred from the council to 
the mayor. The League of Women Voters 
has also called for a “strong mayor“ system. 
But where do the rest of us stand on these 
ideas? Are we informed and if we have 
opiniofis on one side or the other of this 
debate, do we make our voices heard? 

The Reverend Raible goes on to criticize 
our delay in solving traffic bottlenecks, de- 
lays on freeways, expressways, rapid transit 
and cross-Sound bridges. 

His shotgun is still loaded as next he moves 
into a “gray” area, scoring progress on a 
topic, which, like religion and politics, has 
become taboo or tiresome for most polite 
social discussions. I refer to race relations. 
Most people in our city agree that everything 
possible should be done to improve job, 
school, and housing opportunities for minor- 
ities, but too many draw the line at helping 
in their office, or their plant, their school or 
in their neighborhood. 

I have questioned Mr. Raible's targets up 
to now, but here I must leave it to your 
individual conscience to determine whether 
or not we have done everything in this area 
which Christian charity demands. 

Finally, Mr. Raible pricks our civic hide 
for allowing seeds of greatness to lie fallow: 
“Seattle is a sick, shameful city, but we can- 
not luxuriate only in blaming the fallure of 
our elected officials,” and then he lets part 
of the blame fall at the door of those who 
work in Seattle, but live in the suburbs, 
“abandoning the city” each night. 
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He blames the outdoor pleasure seekers 
the skiers, the boaters, who revel in cates 
delights instead of attending to their com- 
munity obligations. 

I find myself in disagreement with Mr. 
Raible’s suburban targets for it is hard to 
fault anyone for wanting to get closer to 
the God-given natural beauty of the North- . 
west by living in the country and by en- 
joying these gifts. 

But what about the other great issues of 
our time in our city which should concern 
us all? 

Where do we stand on our city's roposal 
to solve juvenile delinquency? What about 
industrial diversification, the garbage prob- 
lem, urban renewal, air pollution, our local 
antipoverty program? 

Are we really helping youth stay in sch 
and later find e ae 
taxes too high; is the police review board a 
good idea or would a revised city charter and 
a police commission be a better answer? 

Is our voice being heard anywhere outside 
our business, our home, the locker room or 
the club? 


I1OU—No. 35: Returns on Equity of 44 
Power Companies Exceeds 15 Percent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr, METCALF. Mr. President, his- 
torically electric utilities are said to be 
allowed a rate of return of approxi- 
mately 6 percent. I use the phrase “said 
to be allowed“ because in practice most 
power companies have a rate of return 
of more than 7 percent. In 1963, 111 of 
the 188 IOU’s—investor-owned utili- 
ties—with annual operating revenue of 
$2.5 million or more had a rate of return 
of 7 percent or more. In 55 of the com- 
panies the rate of return exceeded 8 per- 
cent. In 20 companies the rate of return 
exceeded 9 percent. In three companies 
the rate of return exceeded 10 percent. 
The source of these figures is pages 651 
52 of “Statistical of Electric Utilities in 
the United States, 1963, Privately 
Owned,” published by the Federal Power 
Commission and based on the 1963 re- 
ports of the companies. 

The return on common stock is in 
Most cases substantially more than the 
rate of return. That is because 
charges on the companies’ debt are fre- 
quently 444 percent or even less, which 
permits more earnings to be applied to 
stock. 

The FPC publication referred to above 
does not include the return on equity. I 
have had the 1963 return on equity com- 
puted for the 212 major power com- 
panies, using their statistics as carried 
in the FPC publication referred to above. 
This study shows that the return on 
equity of 44 large companies exceeded 
15 percent, and in three cases exceeded 
20 percent. The return on equity of 100 
sates power companies exceeded 12 per- 
cen 

The average rate of return on equity 
for the 212 major companies — including 
some relatively small ones—was 11.7 
percent. 
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Yield on dividends paid by power com- 
panies is usually much less than the re- 
turn on equity, because much of the 
earnings are retained. 

Mr. President, in a landmark decision 
in utility regulation, the Hope case, the 
Supreme Court said: 

The return to the equity owner should be 
commensurate with risks on investments in 
other enterprises having corresponding risks. 

I know of no industry with less risk 
than electric power. I know of no other 
industry which sells an essential product 
for which the demand is constant and 
constantly increasing, sold on a monopoly 
basis at a price related to the size of the 
company’s investment rather than com- 
petition in the marketplace. But I know 
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a lot of risk enterprises which would be 
pleased to realize the return on equity 
which many power companies are al- 
lowed. 

For example, I recently asked the Li- 
brary of Congress to compute the re- 
turn on equity of three large food chains, 
Safeway, Food Fair, and Kroger. Their 
return on equity over the 5-year period 
1960-64 averaged 12.9 percent. Unlike 
power companies, some grocery stores 
go broke. More than 2,500 food stores, 
but no power companies, failed during 
the 1960-64 period. Food retailing is a 
competitive, risk industry. Electric 
power is not. The electric consumer can- 
not walk down the street and shop for 
“Super Krunchy Kilowatts,” or an elec- 
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tricity clearance sale, or an anniversary 
special rate. 

Mr. President, the consumer is not 
sharing equitably in the tremendous sav- 
ings in the cost of electricity. Most of 
the $11 billion annual savings which 
should be realized by 1980 will go instead 
to the companies, as superexorbitant 
profit, unless effective regulation becomes 

reality. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the RECORD 
a table in which shows the rate of return 
on equity of the 212 major electric power 
companies in 1963, and the overall rate 
of return on 188 of these companies dur- 
ing the same year. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed, as follows: 


Rate of return on equity of class A and B investor-owned utilities, electric, 1963 


Name of company 


Texas Power & 


ef 

E „ 
Tampa Electric Coo 
Central Illinois Electric & Gas 


8 
Cen 


-| Ohio Edison Co. 
P 


Edison 
Atlantic City Electric Co 
Footnotes at end of table, 


ppan a ‘ower Co 
Kansas City Pi 8 Light Co 


[In percent) 
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18. 84 8. 73 Pennsylvanias Power & Li 13. 01 6. 63 
18.15 8. 42 New Mexico Electric Ser 13, 01 9. 57 
17.92 9.00 Southern Electric Generating C. X 12. 98 7.94 
Ge. a 3 Saati & Southern Ohio Electric 12.90 6.40 
17. 54 10. 24 New ‘Orleans Public Service, Ine 12.86 13. 04 
17. 50 8.87 California Electric Power Co. — 12.83 6.53 
17.38 0. 40 Carolina Power & Light Co 12. 83 £98 
oe Ee Turson Gas, Electric Light & Power 12.81 7. 4 
16, 76 8. 40 12. 80 8. 16 
16. 67 7.87 12. 75 6. U. 
16. 63 9. 43 12. 00 6. 64 
16. 60 8.75 12. 50 OM 
16. 59 0. 23 12. 46 7.45 
16. 58 8.04 || Kentucky 12. 46 8.10 
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16.31 8 92 12.44 7.03 
33 12.33 6, 82 
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15. 0 8 00 1 
15. 91 9.45 11.82 8.23 
15. 7.36 11. 78 6.67 
15.84 7.21 11.76 6,55 
15.78 7.88 11.76 6.77 
15. 69 8.14 || Colorado....... 11.75 8.01 
15, 54 9.08 11.75 7.82 
15, 43 8.97 11.74 7.50 
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15, 24 7.21 
15.18 & 71 || Maine 11.60 6.9 
15, 08 8.06 || Missouri 11.64 9.17 
15. 01 7.13 11.43 6. 52 
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14. 7.87 11. 20 9.88 
14.81 8.34 || Idaho 11. 21 6. 45 
11. 12 6.82 
14.72 7.73 11.10 6.48 
14.41 11. 18 11. 07 7.12 
14. 38 7.53 4060 oes 
14, 33 7.37 Kentucky Power Co 11.04 9, 62 
14. 7.20 Duke Power Co 11. 03 6. oR 
14. 7.41 || Ver mont Green Mountain Power. Corp. 10.98 6.76 
SERO 14.27 6.04 Hawaiian Electric Co., Ltd 308 Fa 
4. 26 7.31 || New Vork... Long Island Lighting Co 10. 83 6.41 
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14.00 7. 31 0 Mount Carmel Public Utilities E A EET E 
13. 98 6.27 Montans-Dakota Utilities Co 10. 72 6.42 
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13, 85 6. 30 ..| Jersey Central Power & Light Case 10, 65 EH 
13.81 7.63 || Connecticut -| Connecticut Light & Power CO. 10. 64 6,45 
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13.51 8.12 E 
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Rate of return on equity of class A and B investor-owned utililies, electric, 1963—Continued 
[In percent] 


New Hampshire 


_..| Holyoke Water Power Co. 
Wisconsi: 


n Electric Power Co. 


Com 


for 

233 
from Plonds to Minsi 
SoL ORE the Flori 


r ended Ang. 31, 1963. 


sippi by creating a new Missisai pp: 
a corporation into the new 


y acquired {ts subsidiary, South Carolina Generating Co. 
ctades prama Pharis of acquired company from date of its acquisition, Oct. 31, 1963. 


i corporation on Jan. 2, 1963, moving is 
— corporation on May 1. 


Report In- 


Company acquired by Southern California Edison Co., Dec, 31, 1963, through 
me 


mpany acquired California Electric Power Co., oe: mee 1963, through merger. 


the same name 


my 2 ee 2 8 operations of acq 
* Company merged into its 
Company acquired Mystic 


nired company for qara 
nt, South Carolina peria Gas Co., Oct. 31, 1963. 
© Power Co. Report includes operations of acquired 


company from date of acquisition, Apr. 30, 1963. 


Companies with rate of return on equily of 9.99 percent or less (privately owned, clasess A and B) 
{In percent} 


Name of comapny 
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Wisconsin 8. 94 White Mountain Power Co S 
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Massachusetts... Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light Co... 8.70 5.37 5.35 
California Californis-Pacific Utilities Coo 8. 64 CE Ieee 
8.24 4.82 472 
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8.00 4.28 9.44 
8.00 EOB. 1. 
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7.76 
3.00 3.51 
7.49 pS tl eee ON 
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Company —— its subsidiary, Telluride Power 
of 5 company from 
? Report for year ended Nov. 30, 1! 


ener raat Mar. i 1963. 


Report includes operations 


3 Company acquired by parent, Utah Power & Light Co., Mar. 15, 1983, through 
merger. 


Water Problem in New York State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a resolution adopted by the 
Medical Society of the County of Erie 
in Buffalo, N. V., in regard to the serious 
water pollution problem in New York 
State: 

Whereas water pollution is one of the most 
pressing health problems of our times; and 

Whereas nearly two-thirds of all the people 
of this State live in areas seriously affected 
by pollution coming from 1,200 communities 
1 Industrial sources: Now, therefore, 

Resolved, That the Medical Society of the 
County of Erie recognizes water pollution 
as a health problem requiring immediate 


solution by appropriate Federal and State 
action programs; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Governor of the State, 
and to our State legislators, Congressmen, 
and commissioner of health. 


Not So Shocking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to call to the attention of 
the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives an article which appeared in the 
September 14, 1965, issue of the Wash- 
ington, Iowa, Evening Journal entitled 
“Not So Shocking.” It points out the 
concern which Iowans feel for the med- 
ical needs of their aged. 


DONA PROE SOOTS gre rare ar rag el 
aged Iowan under the medical 


aged program 

for neither surprise nor shock. 
ing (as we have no reason not to) 
hospital care was needed, it should 
cause for alarm. 

That's precisely the kind of desperate 
overwhelming need that any kind of State 
aid (or insurance program) should be de- 
signed to handle. 

Most people, even the com 


a 


a 


No, it isn’t the occasional “big bill” that 
will worry the welfare board in the long run 
nor drain away its funds faster than a 
ous State can supply them, it will be the 
succession of “little bills,” the proliferation 
of minor claims, that will run the costs of 
the program sky high in the end. 

Costs of medical aid to the aged may be 
getting out of hand, as many claim, but when 
the need is real the people of Iowa will not 
hesitate to pay the bill. 
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Congressman Roudebush Reports on 
Ist Session, 89th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, 
Congress has adjourned for the year and 
I will be spending the remainder of 1965 
back home in Indiana talking with the 
people. 

It is appropriate at this time that I re- 
port to them on the highlights of the 
first session of the 89th Congress, and my 
activities during the session. 

There will be many viewpoints on the 
accomplishments of this session of Con- 
gress, both pro and con. It was one of 
the longest, lasting early 42 weeks; one 
of the busiest with 86 major bills passed, 
ane one of the spendingest—$119.3 bil- 

on. 

It is important to remember that the 
President enjoyed a 2-to-1 majority and 
therefore the vast majority of his pro- 
gram sailed through by large margins. 

Much of the legislation considered, of 
course, was of a highly controversial na- 
ture such as Federal aid to education, 
hospital care for the aged, and high-cost- 
ing poverty programs. 

Many persons supporting these meas- 
ures hail the past session of Congress as 
the greatest in history; other citizens, 
proponents of limited government and 
personal liberties and local control, re- 
gard the past session as a disaster. 

Members of the minority party, such 
as I am, are often accused of being neg- 
ative” and “against everything” because 
we do oppose some programs of the ad- 
ministration. 

The essence of our system of govern- 
ment is the two-party system, and under 
the current ratio in Congress, our party 
does fulfill the role of the loyal opposi- 
tion, whose duty it is to criticize and 
object when in disagreement. 

However, disagreement on basic issues 
and fundamental philosophy of govern- 
ment does not mean blind opposition. 
For instance, during the past session my 
support and vote was cast in favor of 
such programs as: 

Water resources planning legislation, 
especially necessary at this time when 
water shortages are threatening some of 

our cities and of especial importance in 
Indiana, with so many projects underway 
or in the planning stage; 

Manpower retraining, which helps un- 
skilled workers obtain training for more 
skilled jobs; 

Higher Education Act with student as- 
sistance and funds for construction of 
academic buildings. 

Rural water and sanitation loan pro- 
gram which assists local governments 
oe problems of providing these serv- 
ces. 

Armed services pay increase legisla- 
tion which gave our servicemen a long- 
overdue pay hike. 

Excise tax reduction which removed 
nuisance taxes on many household items, 
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Mental health grants to help pay the 
salaries of professional technical people 
to assist the mentally ill at community 
mental health centers. 

A voluntary health program to help 
older people meet the costs of medical 
costs. 

Water pollution control funds and 
community health services. 

These are but a few of the construc- 
tive proposals which I supported. Many 
more were passed on a nonrecord vote 
which received my support. 

At the same time, there were many 
proposals presented which I considered 
wasteful and extravagant, or objection- 
able for other reasons and not in the 
best interests of the people of Indiana— 
and these measures I vigorously opposed. 

Included in the administration legis- 
lative proposals which I opposed were 
these: r 

The auto parts treaty with Canada, 
which will cost many jobs in the auto- 
motive parts industry in Indiana be- 
cause of dislocations and liquidations of 
American automotive operations. Pushed 
by the administration as a public rela- 
tions gesture to Canada, this bill guaran- 
tees a windfall to Canada at the expense 
of companies and unions in such cities 
as Muncie, New Castle, and other auto- 
motive parts manufacturing areas of our 
State. 

Foreign aid to Communist countries 
and such tyrants as Nasser and Sukarno 
who take millions in American tax 
money with one hand and slap us in the 
face with the other. 

New national debt increases—we now 
have increased the debt eight different 
times during the Johnson and Kennedy 
administrations. 

Removal of gold reserve requirement 
on American money and coinage debase- 
ment by removal of silver from some of 
our coins. 

Poverty programs which have wasted 
millions and are aimed more at creating 
vast patronage empires, with little real 
help going to the needy. 

Socialistic rent supplement program 
which subsidizes rent for people earning 
as much as $11,200 per year. 

Altogether, there were 383 rollcall votes 
on significant legislation during this past 
session of Congress, and anyone desiring 
my vote or position on any of these issues 
is invited to write me in care of room 
1532, Longworth Office Building. Con- 
gress reconvenes on January 10, 1966, 
and anyone desiring a weekly report from 
this office on the activities of the second 
session is also invited to write me. 

This summary would not be complete 
without some brief comment on the ses- 
sion in general, and some remarks on our 
foreign policy. 

It is my personal opinion that we are 
moving steadily toward a dangerous 
centralization of power in the Federal 
Government. The Founding Fathers 
warned repeatedly about this trend, and 
we can see that their fears were not with- 
out foundation. 

Those who favor an all-powerful 
bureaucracy in Washington with control 
over many facets of the American society 
often blame the local communities or 
States for not solving their own prob- 
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lems, thus necessitating further reliance 
on the Central Government in Washing- 
ton, My response to this is that the power 
and responsibility seem to go where the 
money goes, and with increased spending 
by a rich and wealthy Federal Govern- 
ment, the tendency at the local level, 
where Officials are hard pressed for funds 
and under terrific pressure to restrain 
the tax rates, there emerges a natural 
attitude to let Washington do it. 
Another danger, it occurs to me, is the 
domination of the Congress by the Ex- 
ecutive. This has been obvious through- 
out the past session when highly con- 
troversial bills, objectionable to a major- 
ity of both parties, have been rammed 
through by Presidential insistence. The 
President has even indicated his disdain 
of the Congress publicly by announcing 
he will not abide by restrictions written 
into a public works law. Can this dis- 
regard of legality be any less dangerous 
than the prevalent attitude we observe 
in many quarters in the United States 
to obey only the laws one believes just? 
Our foreign policy remains vague and 
confused. American sons and daughters 
are again serving in combat duty on for- 
eign soil but are being restricted by un- 
written ground rules which favor the 
Reds. Many Members of Congress feel 
it is not good to commit unlimited Amer- 
ican ground forces to southeast Asia and 
that the war could be won by air power 
directed at the proper targets without 
allowing the Reds a sanctuary as in the 
Korean conflict. The President has the 
Congress full support in the prosecution 
of the war, but views on strategy differ. 
There is also fear that far from the 
last chapter has been written in the Com- 
munist effort in the Dominican Republic 
and the always explosive Cuban situation. 
May the Lord give the people, the Con- 
gress, and the President the strength and 
guidance for the important decisions and 
action ahead, 


Tribute to Col. Ralph E. Vandervort, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
retirement of Col. Ralph E. Vandervort, 
Jr., at the end of this month after 24 
years of military service marks the close 
of one career and, I predict, the begin- 
ning of another which will be equally 
distinguished. 

Bud Vandervort has been an outstand- 
ing liaison officer. He is a credit to his 
particular branch of the service, the 
U.S. Army, and to all of the services, for 
he typifies the finest attributes of the 
military. Most recently he has served 
with distinction in the Legislative Affairs 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Many families in Alaska are happier 
because Bud Vandervort was ever ready 
to start to work on a problem immedi- 
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ately when called by me or a member of 
my staff. : 

We of Alaska thank him and invite him 
and his family to come north to Alaska 
in 1967 and join us in celebrating the 
100th anniversary of the purchase of 
Alaska by the United States from Russia. 


Devotion of Greek People to Principles 
of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on October 28 of this year, the people of 
Greece will mark a day of great signif- 
icance in Greek history. Twenty-five 
years ago, on October 28, 1940, the Ital- 
ian Ambassador to Greece presented an 
ultimatum to the Greek Government de- 
manding immediate assent to Italian 
occupation of strategic points on Greek 
territory. Mussolini’s Italy had already, 
in April 1939, occupied and then annexed 
the independent neighboring country of 
Albania. World War II had begun in 
September 1939, with Germany's inva- 
sion of Poland. The Greek Government, 
anxious not to become involved in a 
major world conflict, was determined to 
remain neutral and to protect the free- 
dom and independence of the country at 
all costs. 

The Italian ultimatum of October 28, 
1940, was rejected with dispatch. Ital- 
jan troops immediately invaded Greek 
territory, only to encounter fierce resist- 
ance. For the Government and the 
people of Greece were united in their 
resolve to repulse blatant and unpro- 
voked aggression. The Greek army, un- 
der the able leadership of Alexandros 
Papagos, quickly drove back the Italians, 
and within a few months, had occupied 
about a quarter of Albania. 

It was only with the intervention of 
the troops of Hitler’s Germany on April 
6, 1941, that the tide began to change. 
The Greeks, with their British allies, 
waged a stout resistance, but they had to 
yield before the overwhelming mecha- 
nized forces of the Germans. It is prob- 
able, however, that this resistance de- 
layed the planned German offensive 
against Russia for some crucial weeks, 
and prevented an attempt to break 
through Turkey to the Caucasus. Al- 
though the Germans entered Athens on 
April 27, 1940, the heroic defense of 
Crete tied up German troops for another 
month. 

Mr. Speaker, October 28 is first and 
foremost a day which evokes memories 
of Greek heroism during 1940 and 1941. 
But it has broader significance. For 
Greeks throughout the world, October 
28 symbolizes the steadfast devotion of 
the Greek people to the principles of 
freedom and self-determination—free- 
dom and self-determination for the peo- 
ple of Greece, freedom and self-deter- 
mination for others. Mingled with the 
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glorious memories of 1940 and 1941 are 
those of the long Greek struggle for 
independence in the 19th century and 
the more recent memories of the diffi- 
cult but ultimately successful struggle 
against internal Communist subversion 
following World War I. It is indeed a 
pleasure, on this occasion, to salute a 
people who have never faltered in their 
determination to regain liberty lost and 
to preserve liberty won. 


Our Water Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. GILLIGAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
the Nation’s Capital to the smallest vil- 
lage in our land, 1965 has been distin- 
guished by an upsurge of interest in water 
resources. At the outset, President 
Johnson emphasized water in his historic 
natural beauty message. Later, the first 
Natural Beauty Conference ever held at 
the White House reflected growing citi- 
zen interest in clean water. Our coun- 
try sponsored the first International De- 
salination Conference in 1965, is par- 
ticipating in the first International 
Hydrological Decade—which began this 
year—and a national Water Quality Act 
became law this fall. One State alone, 
New York, is promoting a $1.7 billion 
program to end water pollution. 

Still another notable development, 
which culminated in 1965, is the action of 
an industry, which has not only achieved 
a major accomplishment in the interest 
of clean water, but has set a precedent in 
its thinking in regard to industrial re- 
sponsibility. On June 30, 1965, the soap 
and detergent industry completed a 
voluntary conversion to new “soft” mate- 
rials in all washing and cleaning prod- 
ucts made for U.S. consumption. 

This $150 million changeover to readily 
biodegradable products of high quality, 
which resulted from more than a decade 
of research and the construction of new 
plants, has been praised by experts as “a 
scientific breakthrough of major impor- 
tance in the field of water quality,” “a 
notable achievement of industry,” and “a 
response to the call of the conservation 
minded.” 

The Soap and Detergent Association, 
speaking for the industry, has prepared 
a brochure, “Target: Clean Water,” 
which explains this outstanding con- 
tribution to our country’s water re- 
sources, and I include it in the Appendix 


of the Recorp at this time: 
THe “Sort DETERGENT StTory—TaRcer: 
CLEAN WATER 


The detergent industry, having developed 
and produced a new, more readily biodegrad- 
able detergent raw material, has achieved 
a major accomplishment in the interest of 
clean water. This has resulted from a dec- 
ade of research and the expenditure of over 
$150 million, much of this for the construc- 
tion of new plants. 

Called LAS (for linear alkylate sulfonate), 
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this new material is a substitute for the old 
sudsing ingredient called ABS (alkyl benzene 
sulfonate). ABS decomposed slowly after it 
had done its job in the washing machine or 
dishpan. It occasionally caused foam on 
rivers and streams after going down the 
drain with waste waters from the home. 

As of June 30, 1965, the newly developed 
LAS replaced all of the ABS material used 
by members of the Soap and Detergent As- 
sociation in the production of cleaning and 
washing products for US. consumption. 
This association represents companies who 
manufacture more than 80 percent of these 
products. — 

This unique contribution by one industry 
to the cause of clean water is d 
foam on waterways, because LAS breaks 
down in treatment plants as readily as the 
other soluble organic matter of sewage. 

The soap and detergent industry has made 
this revolutionary change despite the fact 
that detergents never constituted a hazard 
to health—even in tests where the concen- 
trations were thousands of times greater 
than the levels at which ABS could cause 
foam. 

A PROMISE FULFILLED 


Although the old hard“ ABS detergents 
were only a fraction of organic impurities in 
waste water, foaming episodes on streams 
were highly visible and were singled out and 
identified in the public mind with pollution. 
The industry, which is devoted to cleanli- 
ness in all forms, voluntarily pledged to 
make foam reduction its contribution to the 
Nation's clean water program. 

LAS and other “soft” ingredients have 
equal or better cleaning power compared 
with the old hard“ ABS and do not 
the appearance of the product. However, the 
chemical structure of LAS is more amenable 
to the action of bacteria, and breaks down 
8 in modern sewage treatment facili- 

Does this mean and end to foam prob- 
lems? No, There are many natural and 
manmade causes of foaming other than de- 
tergents that can affect water supplies. 
These include raw sewage, industrial wastes, 
algae, excess nitrate, waxes on the leaves 
of certain types of vegetation, and the right 
combination of atmospheric conditions and 
water temperature. 

Since LAS degrades as rapidly as the soluble 
organic components of ordinary sewage, any 
future cases of foam in discharges would be 
an indication of inadequate sewage treat- 
ment. 

Of course, the disappearance of detergent 
residues in water will not mean the end 
of the major pollution problem, which is the 
continuing discharge of untreated or only 
partially. treated raw sewage and industrial 
wastes Into surface and ground water. 


SETTING A PRECEDENT 


The real solution for our water problems 
will come with the widespread use of sewers 
and the construction of adequate sewage 
treatment facilities. ; 

The detergent industry's conversion is a 
big step forward which has won national 
recognition. The Assistant Surgeon General 
and Chief of the Division of Water Supply 
and Pollution Control, U.S. Public Health 
Service, said: “This is the first time that a 
product changeover of this magnitude has 
been made—solely to resolve a water pollu- 
tion problem.” 

The Ohio Conservation Congress, represent- 
ing more than 100 garden, nature, and con- 
servation groups in the State, presented its 
1965 Merit Award to the Soap and Deter- 
gent Association for outstanding accomplish- 
ment in the field of conservation as a re- 
sult of the industrywide conversion to the 
new highly degradable LAS. 

With other organizations and agencies who 
are supporting clean water and conservation 

the Soap and 
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in the interest of our water resources—and 
continuing concern with the progress of con- 
structive environmental health programs not 
limited to the direct effects of the industry's 
products. 


Wilson R. Hart’s Letter Supports the 
Federal Employees Management Coop- 
eration Bill, H.R. 6883 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. MORRISON, Mr. Speaker the 
following letter was sent to me by Mr. 
Wilson R. Hart, resident representative 
and director of Special Fund Programs 
in NEPAL, United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Board. I feel that it is a very 
good statement in behalf of my bill, H.R. 
6883 the Federal wi hii ae 
cooperation bill: 


Hon. James H. MORRISON, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Morrison: Charlie 
Rockwood and George Bursach have sent me 
a copy of your bill, The Federal Employee- 
Management Cooperation Act of 1965” (H.R. 
6883) which I have just read with consum- 
ing interest. In your bill you have forth- 
rightly attacked all of the major problems 
which have beset Government employee 
leaders and administrators alike, and which 
have retarded them in their drive to achieve 
meaningful, constructive, creative employee- 
management cooperation of the order of ex- 
cellence so clearly envisioned by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in Executive Order 
No. 10988. You, moreover, have succeeded 
to a degree which I would not have believed 
possible in finding simple, practical, work- 
able solutions to all of those problems which 
have, heretofore, “stumped the experts." In 
a complex and controversial area you have 
brought forth a legislative masterpiece. 
Merely by introducing this bill you have un- 
doubtedly contributed immeasurably to the 
bill's avowed objective: “Improved employee- 
management cooperation in the Federal serv- 
ice.“ When your bill is enacted into law it 
will, I am sure, soon come to be ranked with 
the Civil Service Act of 1883 as one of the 
milestone achievements in the development 
of public administration in the United 
States. 

By the simple, sensible and equitable re- 
quirement that agencies “refrain from dele- 
gating the partisan function of serving as 
the spokesman for management and the 
quasi-judicial functions“ to the same per- 
sons you have removed the greatest single 
stumbling block to progress in the existing 
programs. Similarly, the establishment of 
a Federal Employee-Management Coopera- 
tion Board will have the highly salutary 
effect of relieving the Civil Service Commis- 
sion of many of the onerous police and 
quasi-judicial functions with which it is 
now saddled, thus permitting it to concen- 
trate its energies and talents upon its pri- 
mary responsibility: that of providing posi- 
tive leadership to the entire executive 
branch in the professional fields of personnel 
management, including meaningful, imag- 
inative, constructive employee-management 
cooperation. By specifically defining un- 
fair labor practices” so as to include refusals, 
whether by management or unions, to nego- 
tlate in good faith; and by providing spe- 
cific fair and effective remedies for unfair 
labor practices, you have struck decisively 
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at the heart of the problem of Impasses“ in 
bargaining negotiations which constitute the 
most significant grounds for complaint 
against the present program on the part of 
Government employee leaders. You have 
completely resolved the troublesome con- 
fiict-of-interest problems which are plaguing 
both management and unions under Execu- 
tive Order No. 10988. You have articulated 
the “doctrine of neutrality” with precision 
for the first time and placed it in proper per- 
spective. You have wisely encouraged prac- 
titioners of labor relations in the Federal 
sphere to avail themselves of the vast wealth 
of wisdom accumulated by the Federal 
courts and the National Labor Relations 
Board from their years of experience grap- 
pling with comparable labor relations prob- 
lems in the private sphere. Most impor- 
tantly, you have eliminated any possibility 
of confusion remaining in the mind of a rea- 
sonably prudent man concernng the Govern- 
ment's fundamental labor relatons policies. 
Your bill makes clear, without leaving the 
slightest scintilla of doubt, that the United 
States supports enthusiastic, affirmative em- 
ployee-management cooperation in the pub- 
lic Interest; and opposes internal conflict, 
class struggles, and negative neutralism. It 
supports democratic management and op- 
poses both autocratic and paternalistic man- 
agement, It encourages decentralization of 
administrative decisionmaking (but not of 
basic policymaking) and gives no solace to 
those who subscribe to the “all-the-brains- 
are-in-Washington" philosophy of adminis- 
tration. Although it may be classified as 
a labor bill by some, it cannot be properly 
classified as either antilabor or antimanage- 
ment by anybody. It is happily free of any 
harsh or punitive measures. It is concerned 
exclusively with the public interest, not with 
any private or parochial interest. Its entire 
spirit can be summarized with sterling elo- 
quence in two short sentences borrowed 
from your bill itself: There can be no real 
conflict between the leaders of our Gov- 
ernment agencies and the leaders of em- 
ployee organizations that qualify for recogni- 
tion. * * * The ultimate interest of both 
must inevitably be the same: to make thé 
U.S. Government the best, the most efficient, 
and the most honorable in the world.” 

In introducing this bill you have made a 
monumental contribution to the future of 
productive employee-management coopera- 
tion in American Government which you can 
confidently expect to have a beneficial effect 
upon the future peace and progress of labor- 
management relations in American private 
industry as well. Your bill richly deserves 
the unstinting support of those who speak 
for the Federal departments and agencies, 
including both the Labor Department and 
the Civil Service Commission; for the Gov- 
ernment employee organizations, both affil- 
lated and independent; and for the general 
public. I fervently hope and pray that you 
will get it. When your bill is enacted into 
law it will become a worthy and perpetual 
testimonial to your many tireless efforts 
through the years to improve and strengthen 
the Federal civil service. 

Sincerely, 
WII so R. Harr. 


Amendment to Administrative Expenses 
Act of 1946 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing, by request, H.R. 11773, a bill 
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to amend section 15 of the Administra- 
tive Expenses Act of 1946—5 U.S.C. 
55a—to make more uniform the employ- 
ment of experts and consultants and or- 
ganizations thereof by Federal agencies. 

This bill is patterned after some of the 
recommendations made several years ago 
by the Bureau of the Budget following 
a study of the practices of the depart- 
ments and agencies of the executive 
branch in the hiring of experts and con- 
sultants, both individuals and firms. It 
reflects the experience and concern of 
the National Society of Professional En- 
gineers, many of whose members pro- 
vide invaluable professional and techni- 
cal services to the Federal Government 
on a consulting basis. 

I am introducing the bill at this time 
so that it will be available for analysis 
and comment during the period between 
adjournment and the beginning of the 
next session. 


International Food and Nutrition Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, be- 
cause of many inquiries being received 
requesting copies of S. 2157, the Inter- 
national Food and Nutrition Act, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
bill be printed in the Recorp following 
this statement so it will be widely avail- 
able to persons interested in their 
libraries, as well as to Members of Con- 
gress and the executive departments. 


There being no objection, the text of 
the bill was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2157 


A bill to provide for the United States par- 
ticipation and leadership in an interna- 
tional effort to end malnutrition and 
human want, and for related purposes 
Be tt enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, 

Srcrion 1. (a) CITATION AND EFFECTIVE 
Date.—This Act may be cited as the Inter- 
national Food and Nutrition Act of 1965, and 
shall become effective upon its enactment 
and approval by the President of the United 
States. 

(b) Purroses.—The pi of this Act 
is to provide for the use of the excess produc- 
tion and capacity of American agriculture 
and food industries and, insofar as possible, 
in cooperation with other nations, to elimi- 
mate human hunger and malnutrition 
throughout the world, to assist underdevel- 
oped nations in Increasing their own produc- 
tion of food and other human requirements, 
and to encourage other developed nations to 
participate in a united effort to eliminate 
want as a potential cause for international 
disputes, aggression, or war. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President of the United 

States for allocation by him to appropriate 
agencies including an agency of the United 

Nations, in addition to appropriations for 

current programs, $500 million for fiscal 1966, 

and for each fiscal year thereafter through 

fiscal year 1970 an amount equal to the 
amount authorized for the preceding fiscal 
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year increased by $500 million and continu- 
ing at the fiscal year 1970 level through 
fiscal year 1975, for the following purposes: 

(A) Purchase of domestic agricultural 
products, including high protein animal and 
vegetable foods, and payment for enrich- 
ment of foods, to be sold, exchanged, or 
donated to nations without adequate nutri- 
tional supplies for their citizens, including 
sales on long-term credit, sales for currencies 
not convertible into dollars, and grants, as 
may be necessary in consideration of the 
economic condition and needs of each recip- 
ient nation. 

(B) Payments for such processing. en- 
richment, storage, and transportation as may 
be necessary or desirable, including loans 
or grants to recipient nations for such pur- 
poses within their boundaries where neces- 

to assure preservation and countrywide 
distribution of foodstuffs. 

(C) Expansion of the United States Peace 
Corps to provide personnel which may be 
usefully employed abroad in assisting with 
distribution and in training citizens of re- 
ciplent nations in handing, storage, prepar- 
ation, and distribution of such foods. 

(D) Enlargement of rural technical as- 
sistance programs through the Agency for 
International Development and the colleges, 
universities, firms, foundations, individuals, 
and government departments cooperating 
with it to assist underdeveloped nations in 
increasing their own food production, or, in 
areas deficient in agricultural resources, in 
the production of goods exchangeable for 
foods through sales and purchases in nor- 
mal trade channels. 

(E) Payment of the additional expenses 
of departments or agencies of the United 
States Government required by increased 
operations under the provision of this Act, 
and payment of the United States share of 
the operating costs of any United Nations 
agency with objectives and programs im- 
plementing the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 3. The President may designate a di- 
rector of the international food and nutri- 
tion (food-for-peace) program, create such 
advisory groups, and promulgate such regu- 
lations governing the administration of this 
Act as he deems advisable, including regu- 
lations to assure proper use and distribution 
of foods to needy in recipient nations. 

Src. 4. The Congress recommends to the 
President that he negotiate with other na- 
tions, through his Ambassador to the 
United Nations, for the expansion of the 
world food program of the United Nations 
or other multilateral agency of the United 
Nations to assume as much responsibility 
for world freedom from hunger as possible 
with the participation and support of the 
United States. 


A Record of Press Conference Statements 
Made by Senator Everett McKinley 
Dirksen and Representative Gerald R. 
Ford for the Joint Senate-House Re- 
publican Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to permission granted on Friday, 
October 22, I submit for printing in the 
Recorp, the following record of press 
conference statements by the joint Sen- 
ate-House Republican leadership: 
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Tue JOINT SENATE-HOUSE REPUBLICAN 
LEADERSHIP 
FOR THE SENATE 

Everert MCKINLEY DmksxN, leader. 

Tuomas H. KUCHEL, whip. 

Bourke B. HickenLoopes, chairman of the 
policy committee. 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, chairman of the 
conference. 

THRusTON B. Morton, chairman of the Re- 
publican senatorial committee. 


FOR THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


GERALD R. Fond, leader, 

LesLie C. ARENDS, whip. 

MeLvIN R. Lamp, chairman of the confer- 
ence. 

Joun J. Ruopes, chairman of the policy 
committee. 

H. ALLEN SMirH, ranking member, Rules 
Committee. 

Bop Wiison, chairman, Republican con- 
gressional committee. 

CHARLES E. GoopELL, chairman, commit- 
tee on planning and research. 


PRESIDING OFFICER 


Ray C. Bliss, the Republican national 
chairman. 


FOREWORD 


This legislative year marks the fifth year 
of existence of the Joint Senate-House Re- 
publican leadership established at the sug- 
gestion of President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
in January 1961. 

The format remains that of issuing policy 
statements on subjects both foreign and do- 
mestic, usually in the form of a press confer- 
ence by Senator DmKsEN and Representative 
Foro. Occasionally, releases were made 
without the press conference or by some 
other member of the leadership. 

The membership was increased by one 
member this year with the addition of the 
chairman of the Committee on Planning 
and Research, CHARLES E. GOODELL. During 
the session the leadership was saddened by 
the passing of Clarence J. Brown, one of the 
original members of the joint leadership. 
Representative H. ALLEN SMITH thereby suc- 
ceeded to the leadership as ranking member 
of the Rules Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. During the year the meetings 
were presided over by Republican National 
Committee Chairman Dean Burch and his 
successor, Ray Bliss. 

During this year Robert Humphreys, who 
served with great devotion and efficiency as 
the staff consultant of the joint Senate- 
House Republican leadership since its in- 
ception, was granted a leave of absence be- 
cause of a lingering illness. Mr. Humphreys 
died on October 15. The Joint Leadership 
mourns the passing of this irreplaceable col- 
league. At the time of his death, Columnist 
David Lawrence paid him this richly de- 
served tribute: “He made a deep impression 
here in the National Capital as an honest 
and conscientious worker in the field of poli- 
tles * * he was one of those anonymous 
workers whose services over the years have 
been invaluable to the Republican Party.“ 

The members of the joint leadership are 
members of the Republican Coordinating 
Committee, a new idea in party politics. 
During this session the Coordinating Com- 
mittee held three sessions, formed five task 
forces, and approved three task force reports. 
All indications are that the Republican Co- 
ordinating Committee will continue as a pos- 
{tive force in the examination of party 
policy and party operations. 

As in previous years, the leadership state- 
ments for 1965 are being published as a Sen- 
ate document. They appear on the following 
pages and are indexed as to the issue covered. 


BERLIN WALL 
(By the Joint Senate-House Republican 
Leadership, August 13, 1965) 


August 13 marks the fourth anniversary 
of a tragedy in American foreign relations 
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and a tragedy for all mankind—the erection 
of one of man's most hated and d 
structures, the Berlin wall. The wall is an 
insult to all of mankind, It is an ugly 
reminder that the Communists cannot com- 
mand the voluntary allegiance of those 
trapped by terrible circumstance within their 
borders. 

In 1961, the Communists violated the Four 
Power Agreement, a pledge among nations, 
and they violated man’s sense of individual 
diversity, a pledge among all men, when they 
constructed their cold cement edifice. Now, 
4 years afterward, the wall has been warmed 
many times over by the blood of courageous, 
imprisoned men who have sought escape from 
mistrust, compulsion by force, and deaden- 
ing conformity. 

The lust for freedom of the east German 
people has sent unnumbered hundreds under, 
through, and over the wall in quest of this 
freedom. In order to join with their families 
and friends-in the West and escape the tyran- 
ny of Communist government, these men 
have matched bravery and ingenuity against 
the flendish traps and obstacles concocted by 
the Communists. Many German people have 
died by the bullets of Communist rifles when 
they sought to escape. 

It is a great irony that man's response to 
the wall, the escape, has become one of the 
most meaningful and important actions to 
all freedom-loving men. We feel a common 
bond with the stifled Individuals behind the 
wall, and every freeman identifies with the 
individuals who are compelled by conscience 
and blessed with the opportunity to escape. 

Tragically, as more men have escaped and 
more men have died, the wall has been forti- 
fied and enlarged with cement, wire, and ex- 
plosives. Yet one remains confident that the 
bravery and genius of such men will not be 
defeated by a wall. 

The return of freedom and unity to all the 
German people must remain a major objec- 
tive of the foreign policy of the United States 
until the wall is no more. 


Cost or LIVING 

(By Senator DRKSEN, August 5, 1965) 

The most recent figures on the cost of liv- 
ing convey disheartening news. For the 
third month in a row a substantial increase 
in living costs were registered. The increase 
to date in 1965 has been four times the in- 
crease during the same period of 1964. 

The month of June showed the biggest 
increase in 23 months. Food prices alone 
rose 2 percent, The meat, poultry, and fish 
group was up 10 percent from a year ago. 

Foodstore prices in the W. area 
bring these statistics to life. For instance, 
in one chainstore since June 1964 the cost 
of smoked ham has risen from 43 cents per 
pound to 59 cents per pound. At another 
chainstore, the past 13 months have seen a 
rise in the cost of rib steaks of 22 cents per 
pound, while boneless chuck roast has 
zoomed from 49 cents per pound to 85 cents 
per pound. Pork chops at another chain- 
store have nearly doubled in price, from 69 
cents per pound in June of 1964 to today’s 
price of $1.19 per pound. The same store 
in the same period has seen bacon more than 
double in price, from 49 cents to $1.05 per 
pound. 

There are signs of continued pressures 
affecting not only the price of food but also 
a broad range of commodities and services. 
Wholesale prices, following a 6-year period 
of stability, have risen 2 percent in the past 
year. On top of this, the Labor Department 
reports that in the first 6 months of this 
year the increases granted in wage settle- 
ments have averaged 4 percent—well above 
the administration's guidepost of 3.2 percent. 
And that will tend to push prices up even 
more. 

In spite of these disquieting signs, the 
press reports that “Administration 

men * * * said they were not worried by 
the recent surge in consumer prices.” These 
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sentiments are not shared by the American 
housewife, the wage earner with a family to 
feed, the poor, the retired, and others who 
live on fixed incomes. Perhaps the Presi- 
dent should be reminded of that portion of 
his state of the Union message in which he 
said, “Our continued prosperity demands 
continued price stability.“ 

The inflationary trend offsets the billions 
being expended in the highly publicized war 
on poverty. 

Food prices in Washington, D.C., chainstores 
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CUBA 
(By Representative GEraLD R. Fonn, May 20, 
1965) 


Today is the 63d anniversary of Cuban in- 
dependence. On May 20, 1902, Cuba as- 
sumed the status of an independent Re- 
public with the inauguration of its first 
president. 

On this anniversary, we call for the re- 
establishment of Cuba's independence. 
Since late 1960 the present government of 
Cuba has been a military, economic, and 


rulers continue to serve the purposes of an 
allen system by carrying on a campaign 
of terrorism, sabotage, subversion, and spo- 
radic warfare against their neighbors, dis- 
turbing the peace of the hemisphere and 
threatening the security of all American 
nations. 

The policy objective of the present admin- 
istration toward the Communist government 
of Cuba has been ambiguous. At times it 
has been described as to get rid of the Cas- 
tro regime and of Soviet Communist in- 
fluence in Cuba.” So Mr. Johnson declared 
at Midland, Tex, on September 30, 1962. 
At other times it has been described as “to 
isolate Cuba * * * to frustrate its efforts 
to destroy free governments and to expose 
the weakness of communism so that all can 
see.” So it was formulated by President 
Johnson on April 20, 1964. 

The melancholy events in the Dominican 
Republic are a forceful reminder that neither 
objective has been attained. Cuba has not 
been isolated, nor is it rid of Castro and 
Soviet Communist influence. Cuba is the 
breeding ground for Communist subversion 
throughout this hemisphere. 

President Johnson's recent statement that 
we “cannot permit the establishment of an- 
other Communist government in the Western 

ere” clouds the purposes of adminis- 
tration policy toward Cuba still further. 

The administration should fix clearly 80 
that all can see the objective of its policy 
toward Cuba. The isolation of the Castro 
regime and the prevention of the export of 
communism from Cuba should be pursued 
more vigorously as an immediate policy ob- 
jective. But the ultimate objective can be 

less than the elimination of the 
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Communist government of Cuba and the 
restoration of independence under a govern- 
ment freely chosen by the Cuban people. 

This objective is dictated by policies sub- 
scribed to by all the nations of the hemi- 
sphere at Caracas in 1954. The Caracas 
Declaration stated: 

“The domination or control of the political 
institutions of any American State by the 
international Communist movement, extend- 
ing to this Hemisphere the political system 
of an extracontinental power, would con- 
stitute a threat to the sovereignty and politi- 
cal independence of the American States, 
endangering the peace of America.” 

In compliance with this doctrine, President 
Eisenhower said on July 9, 1960: 

“Nor will the United States in conformity 
with its treaty obligations, permit the estab- 
lishment of a regime dominated by inter- 
national communism in the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” 

It is time to reaffirm this as our national 
purpose and the purpose of the other Ameri- 
can nations. 


Tue Economy 
(By Senator HICKENLOOPER, July 1, 1965) 

The health of the economy has become a 
mat ter of concern and debate since William 
McChesney Martin pointed out some sim- 
ilarities between present conditions and 
those of 1929. The President and other ad- 
ministration spokesmen, emphasizing the 
bright spots in the economic picture, have 
suggested that anything wrong in the econ- 
omy results from fright caused by Mr. Mar- 
tin's speech. 

We find it hard to understand how an 

administration that has been talking con- 
stantly of the poverty in the United States 
can blame Mr. Martin's qualified warning for 
weakening confidence in the economic sys- 
tem. 
A balanced appraisal of the performance 
of the economy should begin with a recog- 
nition of the fact that the perlod since World 
War II has been one of steady and sustained 
economic growth. Downturns have been 
few, short, and moderate. We should not 
expect only guaranteed and sustained rises 
in economic activity for the future, but the 
attitude that “things are so good they can't 
continue” is probably too nearsighted. 

Nevertheless, there are danger signals in 
some economic indicators. To ignore them, 
to sweep them under the rug, or to denounce 
those who point them out is shortsighted. 

The international financial situation is one 
of the most ominous clouds on the economic 
horizon. The administration’s program of 
voluntary coercion” in the balance-of-pay- 
ments area is based on the same principle 
of political expediency as so much of its 
domestic economic wheeling and dealing. 
In the process of instituting short-run reme- 
dies, the President is following a practice of 
giving glib and pat answers to serious and 
involved questions. In imposing more and 
more controls over international trade and 
capital flows, the administration is aband- 
oning the principle of liberalized multilateral 
trade embodied in the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962 and supported by the United States 
throughout the Eisenhower years, in the face 
of adversity encountered by almost all of 
our trading partners. If this series of short- 
sighted treatments for the symptoms in our 
balance of payments produces serious dislo- 
cations in major foreign economies, the 
United States will not remain unscathed. 

We believe that an International Mone- 
tary Conference should be called to deal 
with the basic structural shortcomings of 
our international monetary system. The 
problem is one which cannot be further 
neglected. 


(By Representative Grratp R. Fond, July 1, 


1965) 
Certain strategic imbalances have devel- 
oped in the domestic economy. Although 
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more than 4% percent of our labor force 
remains unemployed, distinct inflationary 
pressures are evident. Indeed, we are greatly 
concerned. about eroding price increases in 
view of the employment situation. In par- 
ticular, nothing seems to succeed in helping 
young labor force participants—the teen- 
ager jobless rate remains close to 15 percent, 
Yet in May 1965 the Consumer Price Index 
stood at 109.6 of its 1957-59 base, which was 
an increase of 0.3 percent for the month of 
May. If the rate of increase for April and 
May is maintained for the next 12 months, 
the Consumer Price Index would rise 3.6 
percent, which is inflation in anybody's book. 
Even more important, the Wholesale Price 
Index rose by 2.0 percent from May 1964 to 
May 1965 and this index had been standing 
still from 1957 to 1964. We note that a num- 
ber of recent labor contracts have provided 
about 4 percent in yearly wage increases, 
substantially above the guide lines set by 
the administration. These may well lead to 
cost-of-living increases during 1965 and fu- 
ture years. 

We are entering the sixth fiscal year of 
continuous deficits. They have averaged 
over $6 billion a year for the past 5 fiscal 
years. The deficit for fiscal 1965 is some- 
what below $4 billion, and this is being 
hatled as a great accomplishment. We de- 
plore the doctrine of “ ent fiscal irre- 
sponsibility” coupled with a politically pres- 
sured easy money policy. The continuous 
use of fiscal pep pills” has serious conse- 
quences—inflationary pressures (so hurtful 
to the very poor and the elderly retired), a 
growing interest charge on the public debt, 
and disruption of international trade as 
more and more nations lose their faith in the 
value of our currency. Even more important, 
Democrats in Congress have lit the fuse on 
an inflationary time bomb" by rubber- 
stamping one expenditure after 
another. These extended programs give the 
administration greater and greater carry- 
over authority to spend and spend—in fact, 
this carryover unspent authorization ties the 
hands of Congress in switching to an anti- 
inflationary policy. 

There are definite signs that the quality 
of much of the debt has been deteriorating 
and that its quantity may be too 
fast. The so-called temporary public debt 
ceiling was just raised from 8324 to $328 
billion, Other debt—of States, local govern- 
ments, corporations, and individuals—has 
been growing more rapidly. For example, 
consumer installment payments yed stand 
at 15 percent of personai income total 
debt of the average family is a staggering 60 
percent of its yearly earnings. Bank credit 
has been expanding more quickly than in all 
previous expansions, although some recent 
changes are apparent here. 

It is our view that the administration 
may be in great danger of falling from their 
tightrope. Clearly they are falling off on 
the side of inflation. It is our view that 
a balanced economy is important to all. We 
therefore endorse the suggestion made by 
Senator Javits and Con Curtis, l.e.. 
that the Joint Economic Committee call 
hearings “at the earliest. possible time“ in 
order to explore “the basic issues raised by 
Mr. Martin” and “the outlook for the econ- 
omy over the next year.” 


EDUCATION 
(By Representative GERALD R. FORD, 
September 9, 1965) 

The 89th Congress has passed several bills 
increasing the flow of Federal funds avail- 
able for education. It has added a cut in 
excise taxes to a reduction of income tax 
rates in 1964. 

Because of administration opposition, the 
Congress has not, however, provided tax 
relief specifically directed toward lightening 
the burden of higher education. 
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More than 5 million students will settle 
on the campuses of colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the United States this 
month. In the course of the next 5 years, 
college enrollment is expected to increase 
by an additional 14% million students. 

The average cost of a year of higher edu- 
cation at a public institution is now $1,560; 
it is $2,370 at a private institution. These 
costs will continue to rise in future years. 
It is estimated that tuition charges will 
increase by 50 percent in both public and 
private institutions in the next decade. 

The cost of going to college is a severe 
strain on the resources of most of the 5 
million students now enrolled and on their 
families. Millions, who on the basis of 
ability deserve a college education, are de- 
prived of one because of the financial bur- 
den. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965 will 
provide Federal scholarships for fewer than 
3 percent of the college students immedi- 
ately and for fewer than 8 percent eventual- 
ly. It will make borrowing to defray edu- 
cational expenses somewhat easier, but these 
provisions are not enough. 

The most effective and direct method of 
lightening the burden of college expenses 
for all is to provide for a credit which those 
who are paying. for higher education may 
taken against their Federal income tax. 

Assistance of this kind has been advo- 
cated by Republicans for many years. We 
shall continue to fight for it. 


EICHTY-NINTH CONGRESS, ist SESSION—A 
COMMENTARY 
(By Senator DRESEN, Oct. 23, 1965) 

The White House acted wisely in suppress- 
ing the motion picture which it had prepared 
glorifying the 89th Congress. For this ses- 
sion of the Congress would win no Oscar, even 
in the best supporting role category. From 
this Congress, we have had an echo, not a 
choice. 

A movie of the 89th Congress would be 
like an episode of the oldtime serial which 
always ended as the heroine was pushed off a 
cliff or was about to be ground up by an 
oncoming locomotive. Not until you see 
the thrilling episode that will be presented 
in this theater mext year will you know 
whether 14(b) of Taft-Hartley is ground to 
bits under the administration’s locomotive 
or whether the reapportionment amendment 
survives its fall from the cliff. 

We would caution those who judge the 
work of the session which just wheezed to a 
close to look, not at the quantity of the leg- 
islative product, but at its quality. The test 
should be not how much has the Congress 
done, but how well has it done. 

Always a candid man, the majority leader 
of the Senate has confessed serious deficien- 
cies in the legislation enacted this year. 
Senator MANsFieip has announced that the 
2d session of the 89th Congress should “spend 
less time on new legislation and more time 
correcting oversights in legislation we have 
just passed.” He has said the Congress 
“must tighten up the hasty enactments” and 
must rectify “a number of gaps and any 
number of rough edges, overextensions and 
overlays,” 

It is highly significant that Senator MANS- 
FIELD, in reviewing the work of this session 
before the Democratic Conference, could find 
no adjective to describe it other than the 
ambiguous word “exceptional.” 

As a believer in complete candor, I en- 
dorse the majority leader's appraisal of the 
work of this session. I assure him that he 
will find on the Republican side willing allies 
in the effort to devote considerable attention 
during the second session of this Congress to 
correction of the mistakes of the first ses- 
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(By Representative GERALD R. FORD, October 
23, 1965) 


The ist session of the 89th Congress clearly 
demonstrates the evils of one-party domi- 
nance of the National Government. 

When the party that occupies the White 
House holds a two-to-one majority in the 
Congress, the Congress ceases to function as 
a coequal branch of government, the integ- 
rity of State and local governments is under- 
mined, and the public interest is often 
jeopardized. 

The executive branch unchecked becomes 
careless and arrogant. “Arrogant” is a 
strong word, but there is no other to describe 
those who attempted to bull through the 
appointment to the Federal judiciary of a 
man totally devoid of qualifications for this 
high office. There is no other word for the 
conduct of an agency that withholds Federal 
funds from a city in defiance of the proce- 
dures clearly established by Congress before 
such action can be taken. There is no other 
word for the methods used to rush legisla- 
tion through the Congress without adequate 
consideration and without adequate oppor- 
tunity to debate and to amend. 

The House had no chance, for example; to 
consider any meaningful amendment to the 
bill repealing section 14(b) of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. In the consideration of the admin- 
istration bill on elementary and secondary 
education, no opportunity was granted to 
the sponsors of 14 amendments for explana- 
tion and debate. 

Protest has been heard from both sides of 
the aisle. Democratic Congresswoman 
GREEN, of early in the session, con- 
demned the “determined effort to silence 
those who are in ent.” Many 
other Democrats have spoken out in similar 
terms in frustration and futility. 

When either House of the Congress acts 
in this way, it abdicates its responsibility. 
It ceases to be a deliberative body and be- 
comes a rubberstamp. 

State and local governments have suffered 
because of one-party dominance in this Con- 
gress, Congress has enacted far-reaching 
programs without concern for the views of 
responsible State and local officials or the 
effect of Federal action on existing State 
and local programs. Especially significant 
was the Democratic attempt to deprive Gov- 
ernors of any shred of veto power over proj- 
ects under the poverty program. 

Finally, this Congress has been prodigal 
with taxpayers’ money, over and above the 
military needs of the country. During this 
year $119 billion has been appropriated—$36 
billion more than in the last year of the 
Eisenhower administration. ag eer new 

this year’s appropriation ya 
. the annual expenditure 
that will be inevitable when the programs 
are fully in operation. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS, THE CONDUCT OF 
(By Senator DRESEN, July 15, 1965) 

This is an appropriate time to speak of 
bipartisanship in foreign policy. 3 

Bipartisanship signifies united support by 
the two major parties for such policy aims 
and means as are required for the security 
of the Nation. 

A bipartisan foreign policy imposes obli- 
gations on both the majority and the minor- 
ity parties. For the majority party, it coun- 
sels frequent consultation with the minority 
as policy is formulated and access for the 
minority to information needed to determine 
the wisdom of policy. 

For the minority party it imposes an obli- 
gation to avoid carping about trivia. The 
minority should avoid the hypocrisy of com- 

about measures which it would favor 
if it were in the position of policymaker. No 
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administration should be blamed for events 
beyond its control. 

Members of both parties must weigh all 
the consequences of public criticism. There 
is an obligation to demonstrate to both friend 
and foe that the American people are united 
in time of danger. There is an obligation to 
avoid furnishing grist for the propaganda 
mills of an enemy. 

But bipartisan foreign policy has never 
meant a cessation of debate, of criticism, of 
suggestion. Senator Arthur Vandenberg, 
who, more than any other public figure in 
his time, personified bipartisanship, said that 
bipartisan foreign policy “simply seeks na- 
tional security ahead of advantage.” 
But, he added immediately, “Every foreign 
policy must be totally debated * * * and 
the ‘Ioyal opposition’ is under special obli- 
gation to see that this occurs.” 

Debate, then, should be encouraged. Only 
in the crucible of full and candid debate can 
the Nation forge a foreign policy which will 
lead to the ends which all Americans seek 
to attain—peace, freedom, and security. 
Only thus can public understanding and ac- 
ceptance of foreign policy be achieved. 

Bipartisanship in foreign policy demands 
that representatives of both parties give each 
other a respectful hearing, that both deal in 
facts, that both discuss genuine issues, that 
both avoid distortion and misrepresentation. , 

We pray that the national security deci- 
sions of the President may always be wise. 
If we must disagree with any of those deci- 
sions, we shall never question his sincere 
desire for peace. We expect that responsible 
spokesmen for his party will credit us with 
similar motives. 


“Great Soctsry” 


(By Representative GERALD R. Fond, March 
18, 1935) 


In a series of messages to Congress that 
are almost encylopedic in the listing of prob- 
lems purportedly to be solved by the Federal 
Government, President Johnson proposes en- 
actment of laws and the appropriation of 
funds that will place the Federal foot in the 
door of every important function now re- 
served to the States and local communities. - 

The formula is ingenious. The future 
needs of every local community for the next 
10 to 20 years are fed, computer-like, into 
the Federal maw to arrive at a gigantic na- 
tionwide figure calculated to stagger the 
imagination and reduce the citizen to a feel- 
ing of utter helplessness. The heroic answer 
is of course the one now being set forth al- 
most daily by the Johnson administration: 
Only the Federal Government can handle the 
problem. 

Had our Founding Fathers examined the 
problems confronting them on the same 
basis, this country probably would have re- 
mained a British colony with the Crown 
handling everything. The fact that the 
States and local communities have been 
meeting these problems in their relatively 
simple locales for nearly two centuries of 
unequaled progress is ignored. i 

Federalized schbols, textbooks, and teach- 
ers; federalized zoning building codes, health 
centers, and transportation; federalized 
libraries, laboratories, auditoriums and 
theaters—all these and much more are now 
in prospect for our States and local com- 
munities. In time our State and local goy- 
ernments can only be reduced to resident 
agents for the huge central authority in 
Washington. 

Perhaps the American people want to aban- 
don a proven system that has worked as no 
other on earth. We do not believe it. The 
Johnson program has been so by 
platitudes and Madison Avenue adjectives 
that its real aim has not been r . 
We are told we are approaching the “Great 
Society.” 
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We deem it our obligation to provide our 
citizens with full knowledge of the direction 
in which their Federal administration is 
heading our Nation. The end of this road is 
complete Federal control. 

(By Senator Dmxsen, March 18, 1965) 

The unveiling of President Johnson's 
“Great Society” makes it starkly clear that 
the Federal Government has only begun 
to grow in size, power, and cost. 

The central thesis of the Great Society 
is that bigger and bigger Government means 
better and better health, better and better 
education, better and better transportation, 
and better and better environment. It re- 
sembles political “perpetual motion.” 

How big is the Government today? The 
answer is: It’s enormous. 

Here are some samples of the combined 
impact of Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments: Taxes and other Government levies 
now consume 35 percent of total national 
income. One out of every six workers in the 
United States is a Government employee. 
One out of every five dollars spent in the 
United States for goods and services is spent 
by Government. One dollar out of every four 
dollars and a half of personal income in the 
United States is accounted for by direct Gov- 
ernment payments. 

The impact of the Federal Government 
alone is startling: Federal aid to State and 
local governments has risen from $3.8 billion 
in 1956 to $13.6 billion in 1966—an increase 
of nearly 260 percent. Federal funds now 
amount to 14 percent of total State-local 
revenue. 

These figures give some idea of the size 
of Government today. Right now the Fed- 
eral Government has more civilian employees 
in 80 of the 50 States than do State govern- 
ments themselves, including the 5 biggest in 
the Union—California, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ilinois, and Ohio. 

To all this we are now going to add Presi- 
dent Johnson’s Great Society.” There is 
no conceivable way to estimate its future 
cost, The sky’s the limit. 

The Président has already told us that 
balancing the budget “too quickly” can be 
“self-defeating.” Thus the Congress and 
the Nation have been put on notice that the 
“Great Society” will be financed by ever- 
increasing Federal deficits and, although not 
predicted by the President, these deficits 
could break all records, wartime or peace- 
time, if the “Great Society” expands as 
projected. It is time all Americans took a 
look at the hard facts. 


LATIN AMERICA 
(By Senator Dmxsrn, May 20, 1965) 

From the time the President announced to 
onal leaders that he had sent forces 

into the Dominican Republic to protect lives 
and to thwart the danger of a Communist 
takeover in that country, the Republicans in 
the Congress have given him their support. 

Support of the President's action in the 
circumstances does not, however, imply 
blanket approval of administration policy 
toward Latin America. 

The administration has been slow to recog- 
nize danger signals in Latin America. It has 
permitted problems to grow to crisis propor- 
tions before acting. It has been reluctant to 
provide leadership to make the Organization 
of American States an effective agency for 
the defense and development of the Western 

ere. V 

Even now, in its reaction to events in the 
Dominican Republic, the administration is 
not manifesting awareness of the extent and 
the of Castro-exported Communist 
Subversion in at least half a dozen other 

nations. In the past 3 years, many 
thousand 1 of other Latin American 
countries ve received paramili and 
ideological training in Cuba and nae been 
sent home to carry on subversion, terrorism, 
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and guerrilla warfare in Central and South 
America. Since the end of November 1964, 
there has been renewed emphasis by Cuba 
on the use of violence to attain political 
power, particularly in Venezuela, Colombia, 
and Guatemala. In Guatemala, the activi- 
ties of 500 terrorists and guerrillas led to the 
establishment of a state of siege in Febru- 
ary of this year. Haiti, Panama, Paraguay, 
El Salvador, and Honduras are all announced 
targets of Communist violence, 

It is regrettable that the administration 
did not move to head off the new outbreak 
of subversion and violence when it was 
planned at the Havana meeting of Latin 
American Communist leaders in November 
1964. 

Clearly there is need now for vigorous and 
effective action by the Organization of Amer- 
ican States and by the individual American 
nations to put an end to the current Castro 
offensive. 

We urge the administration to present 
such a plan of action to the OAS before the 
tragic drama of the Dominican Republic 
is replayed in other Latin American nations. 


(By Senator DIRKSEN, March 4, 1965) 

In days past, the members of the Joint 
Senate-House Republican Leadership have 
expressed support for a stiffened American 
military position in South vietnam. At the 
very time we spoke, the Soviet and Red 
Chinese regimes were warning the United 
States against such action and promising 
the North Vietnamese increased military as- 
sistance. In many nations throughout the 
world, Communist agents were organizing 
riots and demonstrations against American 
diplomatic establishments in an all-out 
propaganda drive against the United States. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk has stated, 
as American policy, that there can be no 
negotiations on the Vietnamese issue so long 
as the Communist nations promote aggres- 
sion against South Vietnam. We believe this 
& worthy policy. In fact, we advocated it. 

We suggest that logic would have the 
United States carry this policy one step 
farther. 

The Soviet Union has been espousing a 
policy of “peaceful coexistence.” This policy 
was welcomed by the Kennedy and Johnson 
administrations and numerous moves were 
made to demonstrate American readiness to 
respond, particularly in the fields of trade, 
communications, and diplomatic relations. 

Yet the fact remains that the Soviet Union 
and the other Communist nations have not 
diminished, but stepped up, their promotion 
of subversion in the neutral and free world 
countries. South Vietnam is only the most 
glaring example. The continued supplying 
of Cuba, the subversion in South America, 
notably Venezuela, and in Africa, notably 
the Congo, and the ceaseless agitation 
throughout southeast Asia, are typical. 

The only thing peaceful about “peaceful 
co-existence" is the title. In any relaxed 
relations, it is the United States that is sup- 
posed to do the relaxing. The Communist 
nations continuously outrage the rights of 
other nations. Too long have we heard the 
trumpet of retreat from those who seem to 
favor another Munich. 

If we are not going to negotiate the Viet- 
namese question until the aggression against 
South Vietnam ceases, an equally necessary 
step would be to stop entertaining the 
overtures of the Communist nations for 
broader trade and diplomatic relations and to 
intensify our efforts to persuade our friends 
abroad to do the same, until the Communists 
have demonstrated their good faith in areas 
where not only freedom but Hfe and death 
are at stake. 


(By Representative GERALD R. Forp, March 
4, 1965) 

During the past 3 years the Soviet Union 

and other Communist nations have, under 
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the so-called “peaceful co-existence” policy, 
made measureable gains in trade and dip- 
lomatic concessions from the United States 
while offering little in return. Here are 
some examples: 

An agreement has been initiated for the 
establishment of a New York-Moscow air 
route which the Soviet Union has long 
sought. 

An American-Soviet treaty has been nego- 
tiated, which now awaits Senate approval, 
that would give the Soviets consular offices 
they want in New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco in exchange for similar American 
consulates in Russia which would avail us 
little and only give the Communists more 
targets for mob violence, 

Having purchased $140 million worth of 
badly needed U.S. wheat on which the 
American taxpayer paid $44 million in sub- 
sidies so the Soviets could buy it for below 
our domestic price, Russia has now bought 
$11 million in soybeans which the New York 
Times speculated might be going to Cuba. 

In response to Communist bloc overtures 
for expanded trade, President Johnson has 
named a committee to explore stepped-up 
sales, and the Commerce Department's is- 
suance of export licenses for sales to Com- 
munist nations has been increasing steadily. 

Even more significant, our Government last 
month backed down completely on its widely 
publicized call for the Soviet Union to pay 
up its assessments to the United Nations, and 
then compounded this loss of face by lifting 
a 3-month freeze on voluntary contributions 
to the U.N. out of the U.S. Treasury. 

From a standpoint of bargaining, we con- 
stantly give much and get little or nothing in 
deals with the Communist nations. We, the 
members of the Joint Senate-House Repub- 
ican Leadership, urge a “no concession, no 
deal" policy, meaning that the Communists 
must be ready to make concessions as the 
price of agreements with the United States. 
Until we and our allies arrive at such a pol- 
icy, we can only expect more Koreas and Viet- 
nams and an ever-widening circle of Com- 
munist subversion around the earth. 


Poverty 

(By Senator Dmmxsen, September 30, 1965) 

Republicans have long been engaged in 
a determined and effective campaign to 
broaden economic opportunity for all Amer- 
leans and to reduce the numbers of those in 
the lowest income brackets. 

During the first 4 years of the Eisenhower 
administration the number of families be- 
low the 83,000 income level (in dollars of 
constant purchasing power at 1962 prices) 
was reduced at a rate of 400,000 a year. In 
4 years since 1960, the number has been 
dropping at a rate of 250,000 a year, 

When President Eisenhower assumed office, 
28 percent of the families of the United 
States had incomes below $3,000. Four years 
later the percentage was down 5 points to 
23 percent. In 4 years of the Democratic 
administrations which succeeded Eisenhow- 
er, the figure has been reduced by 3 per- 
centage points. 

Despite the pressagentry of the current war 
on poverty, progress toward the goal of elim- 
inating this evil has been slower during the 
past 4 years than it was during the first 
term of the last Republican administration. 

The success of the administration's anti- 
poverty efforts must be judged in these terms. 
The crucial question is whether these ef- 
forts with their vast increase in Federal 
spending and their sizable bureaucracy ac- 
celerate the rate of reduction of the num- 
bers of those in the lowest income brackets. 
This question has become obscured in a pa- 
per blizzard of press releases from the White 
House and the Office of Economic Opportun- 
ity which provide some measurement of the 
effort of the administration but yield little 
information about the results. 
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The public is told how many communi- 
ties there are in which Federal antipoverty 
programs have been started, how many Job 
Corps camps have been established, how 
many VISTA workers have been recruited, 
but it is not told how many poor people 
have increased their income, and by what 
amounts, because of participation in the an- 
tipoverty program, It is not even told the 
names of the disadvantaged youths who were 
given summer employment by the Post Of- 
fice Department. 

It is too early to pass final judgment on 
the effectiveness of the antipoverty program. 
The evidence available at present makes it 
appear that the program has not yet proved 
itself. 

(By Representative GERALD R. Forn, Septem- 
ber 30, 1965) 


There are several glaring weaknesses in 
the antipoverty program. 

The administration of the program is cha- 
otic. It is headed by a part-time Director 
and a top staff of temporary personnel who 
simultaneously decided to desert as the first 
skirmishes of the war on poverty were hardly 
underway. The office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity is top heavy with high salaried execu- 
tives. In this agency, one out of every 18 
employees receives a salary in excess of 
$19,000. In the Defense Department, by con- 
trast, one of 1,000 employees is paid more 
than $19,000. 

The program as administered treats elected 
State and local officials with cavalier disdain. 
Though Republican protest in the Congress 
salvaged some semblance of influence in the 
operation of the program for State Gover- 
nors, neither State nor local officials have an 
effective voice in the program today. This 
weakening of the Federal system, on top of 
other centralizing programs of the current 
administration, is a dangerous trend. 

Disregard of State and local governments 
and their elected officials has made the term 
war“ an apt title for the poverty program. 
In too many places it has become a war 
waged by local officials and competing pri- 
vate groups with each other for control of 
Federal funds and for partisan and personal 
advantage. The poor are treated as the 
spoils in this conflict. They do not par- 
ticipate in decisions on what Is to be done 
for them or to them. 

Enough evidence has come to light to raise 
serious doubts about the Job Corps program. 
Instances of criminal and immoral behavior 
suggest inadequate selection processes for 
trainees and a breakdown of discipline. 
There is a serious question, too, as to whether 
the training consists too much of work that 
keeps youth off the streets but does not nur- 
ture skills needed in the job market. 

The poverty program needs basic reform 
and a tightening of administrative practices. 
Whatever benefits that can be realized from 
this program can be attained less waste- 
fully by clearer definition of objectives, by 
more careful structuring of programs, by 
cooperation with State and local govern- 
ments, and by elimination of considerations 
of partisan political advantage. 


REAPPORTIONMENT 
(By Senator Dirksen, July 22, 1965) 

A strange thing happened to the proposed 
constitutional amendment on apportion- 
ment of State legislatures on its way to the 
Senate floor. Disputes over the wording of 
the amendment have recently arisen and 
produced a deadlock In the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 

I am confident that the Senate will in time 
act favorably on an amendment. Recent dis- 
cussion shows the need for clarification of 
the effeot of the proposal. 

There is universal recognition of the need 
for reform of the system or representation 
obtaining in most States at the time of sev- 
eral well-known Supreme Court decisions. 
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In fact, in 1955 a presidential commission 
reported to President Elsenhower that the 
strengthening of State governments called 
for adequate representation of the interest 
of urban areas in State legislative bodies. 
I welcome the reforms now underway in 
many States in the belief that they provide 
more equitable representation and help to 
invigorate State governments. I do not, on 
the other hand, conclude that mechanical 
adherence to the one man, one vote” princi- 
ple should be imposed on both branches of 
the legislature of every State by Federal flat 
regardless of the desires of the people. 
Everyone concedes that it is appropriate to 
require that representation in one house of 
the legislature of each State be based solely 
on the factor of population. 

The proposed amendment does no more 
than permit the people of each State to em- 
ploy factors other than population as the 
basis of representation in the other house 
if by periodic referendum a majority of the 
people in any State so desire. 

It would not deny any minority group the 
opportunity to gain representation. Presum- 
ably any system of representation contrived 
to discriminate against any group would be 
struck down by the courts as a violation of 
the 14th amendment. 

Experience shows that the one man, one 
vote“ principle can be used to euchre minor- 
ities out of seats in legislative bodies. This 
can be accomplished by sub: minor- 
ities in large constituencies with at-large 
elections, as has been done in the State of 
Virginia to render less likely the election of 
members of minority groups to the State leg- 
islature. It can be accomplished by drawing 
district lines so as to spread the minority 
population thinly over a number of districts. 

The issue which the proposed amendment 
presents is this: Shall we allow the people 
to make the decision about the basis of 
representation in one house of their State 
legislature, or shall we impose a decision on 
them whether they want it or not? We pro- 
pose to meet this issue and fight every step 
of the way to preserve our Federal-State sys- 
tem and the historic right of the people of 
the several States to determine the composi- 
tion of one branch of their own legislature 
according to their desires. 


REPUBLICAN COORDINATING COMMITTEE 
(By Senator Dirxsen, January 11, 1965) 


When defeat comes to a major political 
party in this country invariably there are 
outcries for revolutionary changes in party 
structure, party leadership and party poli- 
cies. The Republican defeat of 1964 has 
produced these manifestations of uncer- 
tainty, unrest and uneasiness. Many sug- 
gestions, both formal and informal, for action 
pour from numerous sources. 

We, the members of the Joint Senate- 
House Republican Leadership, are fully cog- 
nizant of the situation. There is no doubt 
in our minds that action is indicated and 
we are taking it. In our conversations since 
the November defeat we have discussed, 
among ourselves and with other recognized 
party leaders, numerous paths that might 
be followed. Always, certain basic facts 
have emerged: 

First, that the only elected Republican 
officials of the Federal Establishment are the 
32 Republican Members of the United States 
Senate and the 140 Members of the House of 
Representatives. Obviously and beyond dis- 
pute, they will guide Republican Party policy 
at the national level, in the absence of a 
Republican President and Vice President, by 
the record they write in the Congress. It 
is their responsibility. 5 

Second, that an additional repository of 
advice and counsel on party policy exists 
in former Presidents and nominees for Pres- 
ident, in our present elected Governors, in 
the members of the Republican National 
Committee and the State chairmen of our 
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several States, and of course, in active 
Republican advocates at all other levels of 
the party structure. Their wisdom must be 
channeled into party policy formulation. 

In the conviction that the Republican 
Party for a century has been and is an es- 
sential element in this nation’s forward prog- 
ress, and with the firm belief that all Repub- 
leans must join the effort, we, the members 
of the Joint Senate-House Republican Lead- 
ership, have on this day initiated a proposed 
mechanism to achieve a broad consensus on 
vital objectives for our country and our Party. 
It is an honor to introduce my colleague, 
the new Republican Leader of the House, 
Jerry Forp, to provide the details of the 
proposal. 

(By Representative GERALD R. Forp, Janu- 
ary 11, 1965) 

We propose to give the Republican Party a 
unified leadership. We are inviting the five 
living Republican nominees for President— 
one of whom, Dwight D. Eisenhower, served 
two terms in that office—and representatives 
of the Republican Governors Association to 
join with us in the establishment of a Re- 
publican Coordinating Committee to con- 
tinuously examine party policy and party op- 
erations. 

We have asked the Presiding Officer of the 
Joint Senate-House Republican Leadearship, 
the Republican National Chairman, Mr. Dean 
Burch, to serve as Presiding and Administra- 
tive Officer of the new Republican Coordi- 
nating Committee, and through the Repub- 
lican National Committee to provide such 


sary. As Mr. Burch, himself, suggested, we 
regard this role an implicit responsibility for 
him or whoever may occupy his office in the 
future. 

It will be the function of the Republican 
Coordinating Committee, composed of the 
eleven members of the Joint Senate-House 
Republican Leadership, the five living Re- 
publican nominees for President, and five 
representatives of the Republican Governors 
Association to facilitate the broadest party 
representation and the establishment of task 
forces for the study and examination of ma- 
jor national problems and issues. 

For the Joint Leadership, I have been asked 
to add these two t points: First, the 
Republican National Chairman has been re- 
quested to immediately invite the other par- 
ticipants to join us in forming the Republi- 
can Coordinating Committee. Second, we 
are convinced that the Republican Party Is 
not only 4 great force in the American way 
of life, but it is the only living political in- 
strument which can make the American 
Dream a reality, not a mere collection of 
words and promises. Our only goal is re- 
sults and we intend to achieve them. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON GOP COORDINATING 

COMMITTEE 

Question. Does the establishment of the 
Republican Coordinating Committee mean 
that the Joint Senate-House Republican 
Leadership is surrendering its role as a 
policymaking body? 

Answer. No, policy formulation, when the 

does not occupy the White House, still 
resides in Republican members of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives 
and their elected leaders, but the Coordinat- 
ing Committee will provide a communica- 
tions center for the exchange of ideas on 
policy with other important party leaders 
and elected officials; also the establishment 
of task forces will be an implementing fea- 
ture. 

Question. Who will appoint the task 
forces? 

Answer. The Republican National Chair- 
man as the Presiding Officer of the Coordi- 
nating Committee will appoint the task 
forces with the advice of the Joint Leader- 
ship and, when appropriate, in consultation 
with the former Presidential nominees and 
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representatives of the Governors Associa- 
tion. In all cases the Presiding Officer will 
circulate his lists of task force appointees in 
advance to all the participating members of 
the Coordinating Committee. 

Question. Who will direct the staff opera- 
tion which will assist both the Coordinating 
Committee and the task forces? 

Answer, The Presiding Officer will desig- 
nate a Staff Coordinator, presumably from 
the staff of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. It will be the Staff Coordinator's re- 
sponsibility to assemble volunteer 
help from the sources indicated on the 
chart. 

Question. What about representation on 
the task forces for organized groups repre- 
senting agriculture, labor, veterans, etc., etc.? 

Answer. It is the hope of the Coordinating 
Committee the task forces will have help 
from all the major organizations in our so- 
ciety and such help will be sought. 

Question. How often will the Coordinating 
Committee meet and when will the first 
meeting be? 

Answer. The date of the first meeting will 
be fixed to suit the convenience of the maxi- 
mum number of the Committee’s members. 
This will be explored by the Presiding Of- 
ficer. The continuity of Committee meet- 
ings will be established at the first session. 

Question. How will the Coordinating Com- 
mittee be financed? 

Answer. By the Republican National Com- 
mittee. 

Question, Has this type of committee ever 
been set up before? 

Answer. As near as can be determined 
neither major political party has ever at- 
tempted to establish a coordinating body 
such as the Republican Coordinating Com- 
mittee. It is an innovation. 


'‘AWT-HARTLEY 14(b) 
(By Representative GERALD R. Forp, July 22, 
1965) 


Next week the Members of the House of 
Representatives will demonstrate by their 
votes whether they are members of an inde- 
pendent branch of government or simply yes 
men responding blindly to the manipulation 
of the executive branch. 

The issue which the House will face is 
fair consideration of the repeal of section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act—a section 
which simply preserves to each State some 
right to regulate labor-management rela- 
tions. 


An attempt will be made as a part of 
President Johnson's program to force repeal 
of section 14(b) through the House under 
the most stringent of gag rules. I antic- 
ipate a proposal that the House act on this 
important change of policy with only 2 hours 
of debate and that no opportunity be given 
to offer meaningful amendments. 

If the House is not to sacrifice its self- 
respect, it will vote down the proposal that 
it shut its mouth, plug its ears, close its 
eyes, and swallow the Johnson administra- 
tion’s prescription without adequate debate 
and without opportunity to vote on impor- 
tant amendments. 

The action expected next week is the latest 
manifestation of a disturbing tendency to 
avoid discussion of the subject of the repeal 
of section 14(b) on its merits. The admin- 
istration has engaged in a cynical type of 
logrolling on the subject. 
convince city Congressmen to vote for a 
bread tax against their convictions in order 
to get repeal of section 14(b) and farm Con- 
gressmen to vote for repeal of 14(b) against 
their convictions in order to get a farm bill. 

If the coalition which the administration 
is ruthlessly trying to put together is success- 
ful, how can Congress be considered to act 
as an independent branch of government? 

(By Senator Dmxsen, September 9, 1965) 

If the President insists on Senate consid- 
eration of the repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act this year, the present ses- 
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sion of Congress will end not with a bang 
in the fall but with a whimper when the 
snow falls. Section 14(b) is the provision 
affirming the right of the States to forbid 
compulsory unionism. 

The Senate will not act speedily on this 
issue so basic to Federal-States relations. 
Several Senators have promised extended 
discussion of the subject, and clearly the 
votes for cloture will not be forthcoming. 

The Congress has done enough for 1965. 
There is no emergency, no crisis that re- 
quires immediate alteration of a law for 
which the President once voted and which 
he never sought to amend in the course of 
his 12 years of service in the Senate. 

Undoubtedly there is room for many im- 
provements in labor's relations with man- 
agement and management's relations with 
labor. If the repeal of section 14(b) is 
taken up, it is clear that Members of the 
Senate cannot be persuaded to refrain from 
offering numerous and far-reaching changes 
in labor-management legislation. It would 
be far wiser for the Senate to turn to the 
task of overhauling such laws next year after 
a respite from the hectic pace of the present 
session and after consulting the folks back 
home than to attempt to ram through a sin- 
gle highly controversial this year. 

There are dangers in the indiscriminate 
use of presidential power to compel action 
from a reluctant cularly 
when the President showed little interest in 
the legislation until relatively late in the 
session. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
(By Representative GERALD R. FORD, 
August 5, 1965) 

It is now more than 4 years since the Coun- 
cil on Economic Advisers set an unemploy- 
ment level of 4 percent as the “interim goal" 
of the administration. It is now more than 
3 years since HUnxxr HUMPHREY declared, “I 
predict that by the end of the coming 
calendar year—by December 31, 1962, the 
problem of unemployment in the United 
States will be a page in the history book. 
„% The year 1962 is long gone. It has 
been a long interim, and the achievement 
of the goal is not yet in sight. The unem- 
ployment rate has been stuck around the 5 
percent level since early in 1964. 

In the four years since 1960 employment 
in agriculture has declined by 1 million jobs, 
or 17 percent. This is more than double the 
rate of decrease in farm jobs under the pre- 
vious administration. 


In spite of the economic upsurge which 
the Nation has experienced, unemployment 
remains an unsolved problem. Unlike past 
periods of upswing in economic activity, the 
current prosperity has not brought with it an 
automatic reduction of the ranks of the job- 
less to tolerable levels. 


The problem of unemployment is particu- 
larly a problem of the young. The rate of 
joblessness among teenagers hovered be- 
tween 15 and 17 percent before schools closed 
for the summer—a rate more than three times 
as high as that for the total working force. 

Employment of youth promises to be a 
more difficult problem within the next few 
years because of substantial increases in the 
number entering the labor force. In 1964, 
2,700,000 Americans reached their 18th birth- 
day. This year 3,700,000 will reach the age 
of 18, and on through the 1970's approxi- 
mately 4 million will attain this age each 
year. 

Spending programs by the score have been 
offered as panaceas for unemployment. They 
have not attained the administration's stated 
goal. 

We see here a repetition of lessons which 
should have been learned decades ago. A 
Niagara“ of Federal spending—a host of 
Federal programs—has never been 
a real solution to the problem of unemploy- 
ment. 
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The administration stands indicted by its 
obvious failure in dealing with this critical 
problem. 


UNTrep NATIONS 
(By Senator Dmxszx. June 24. 1965) 


It is now clear that the United States has 
lost its fight to keep article 19 of the United 
Nations Charter alive. The fight was waged 
with neither skill nor vigor. 

No sophistry can mask the fact that the 
United Nations has been weakened and that 
the present administration has. suffered a 
serious defeat. 

Article 19 prescribes the penalty of loss 
of voting rights in the General Assembly for 
any member nation in arrears by 2 years or 
more in the payment of its contributions 
to the United Nations, 

A decision of the World Court in 1962, 
ratified overwhelmingly by the General As- 
sembly, removed any doubt that the Soviet 
Union and some other nations are now sub- 
ject to the penalty of article 19. 

The administration at first loudly an- 
nounced its Intention to insist on the ap- 
plication of article 19. It even threatened 
to withhold its contributions for some UN. 
activities if the Soviet Union failed to pay 
up. 

Beeause of the issue raised by article 19, 
the last session of the General Assembly 
was a tragic farce with no voting at all until 
February 18. In effect, the delinquent mem- 
bers of the United Nations deprived the 
nations that had lived up to their obliga- 
tions (including the United States) of their 
right to vote. 

On February 18, a vote was taken. The 
acquiescence of the representative of the 
United States in that action constituted an 
abandonment of the position which he had 
taken until that time. On that day the 
position of the administration was exposed 
as o bluff, and a staggering blow was dealt 
to the structure of United Nations. 

We regret the backdown of last February. 
Further action to make article 19 a dead let- 
ter will further weaken the United Nations. 

Until the nations that are in arrears in 
their payments to the United Nations man“. 
fest interest in preserving the international 
organization by moving to make up their 
deficit, the United States should make no 
voluntary additional contribution. Once 
this Nation embarks on a policy of paying 
the debts of other countries to the United 
Nations, there will be no end to the 
It will help neither the world organization 
nor the cause of peace. 


(By Representative Genatp R. Fond, June 24, 
1965) 

We salute the United Nations with a mix- 
ture of satisfaction and apprehension on the 
occasion of its 20th anniversary. 

Republicans (notably the late Senator Ar- 
thur Vandenberg) helped to bring this 
organization into being. They have loyally 
supported its every effort to attain the noble 
goals set forth im its charter. 

There is some encouragement in its accom- 
plishments in keeping the peace in certain 
troubled areas and there is reason for satis- 
faction In its social, economic, and humani- 
tarian activities. 

Yet the United Nations today is in difi- 
cult straits. It is bankrupt. It has been 
used as nothing more than a propaganda 
forum by many nations. It has violated its 
charter. The General Assembly was unable 
to take a vote on any substantive issue in its 
last session. 

The survival of the organization as an ef- 
fective agency is in doubt. 

To save it, the United States and its other 
leading members must move to deal with its 
problems instead of permitting them to fes- 
ter and grow. 

One problem is posed by the separation of 
power and responsibility. A two-thirds ma- 
jority of the 114 members of the General As- 
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sembly can be put together by nations 
representing 10 percent of the population of 
U.N. members and 6 percent of the contribu- 
tions to the U.N. budget. Clearly, these 
small states cannot enforce big decisions, 
and situations can easily arise in which big 
states will be unwilling to follow the orders 
of smaller members. 

Another problem is the relationship of the 
United Nations to regional organizations 
such as the Organization of American 
States. In the Dominican Republic repre- 
sentatives of the U.N. have in fact worked 
at cross purposes with the representatives of 
the inter-American organization. 

Finally, there is the problem of finance. 
For more than 3 years, the U.N. has teetered 
on the brink of bankruptcy. At present it 
is $108 million in the red. 

The problems are formidable. Solving 
them calls for determined action on the part 
of the administration. 


VETNAM 


(By the Joint Senate-House Republican 
Leadership, February 17, 1965) 

It is undoubtedly difficult for the Commu- 
nist capitals of Moscow, Peiping, and Hanoi 
where disagreement is not tolerated—to 
understand that because Americans may 
differ on means to assure the complete inde- 
pendence of South Vietnam, there is no dif- 
ference among us on the objective. 

We, the members of the Joint Senate- 
House Republican Leadership, want to make 
it clear we support President Johnson’s recent 
order for strikes against Communist supply 
bases in North Vietnam. If we have any 
difference with the President in this respect, 
it ls the belief these measures might have 
been used more frequently since the Bay of 
Tonkin decision last August and an even 
stronger policy formulated in the meantime. 

These Communist-proclaimed “wars of 
liberation" are nothing more than a verbal 
cover for naked aggression, The Communists 
unmask this aggression when they “stage” 
mob demonstrations against American em- 
bassies as free world resistance to their ter- 
rorist tactics in an independent nation is 

up. 
SRS thaé a0 TOE R thare a Gorn 
munist-promoted infiltration of South Viet- 
nam in violation of the 1954 and 1962 Geneva 
agreements, there can be no negotiations on 
the Vietnamese question, and we urge the 
President to make this unmistakably clear 
to the world. Agreements can only fail 
when the Communists negotiate only for 
domination and we negotiate only for peace. 


(By Senator DRESEN, June 18, 1965) 


To date, the Republicans in the Congress 
have publicly supported the administration's 
policy toward South Vietnam in the belief 
that it was in harmony with that enunciated 
by the Congress in joint resolution. 

That objective, as defined last August, was 
“assisting the peoples of southeast Asia to 
protect their freedom.” 

Now doubt is raised about this objective 
by recent remarks of the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate. 
In a speech, timed so as to make it appear 
that it had Presidential approval, Senator 
FuLsricht and some other Democrats may 
wish to redefine the objective for which 
American troops are being committed to 
conflict in South Vietnam in ever-increasing 
numbers. 

The Senator calls for a “negotiated settle- 
ment involving major concessions by both 

Any who talk of concessions by the United 
States have an obligation to specify the kinds 
of concessions which they are prepared to 
advocate. They have an obligation, too, to 
indicate the limits beyond which concessions 
cannot be made. 

Senator FuLsrRIGET suggests the Geneva 
Agreements of 1954 “in all their specifica- 
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tions” as a basis for settling the conflict in 
South Vietnam. But this agreement, as Sec- 
retary Rusk acknowledged in 1962, contained 
a fatal flaw in providing veto power to the 
Communist member of the international 
commission established to supervise the exe- 
cution of the terms of the Geneva settlement. 

This mistake must be avoided in any future 
peace settlement. So must the mistake of 
establishing a coalition government with 
Communist participation for South Vietnam. 
Bitter experience should have taught us that 
such a coalition merely defers a Communist 
takeover. 

To conclude an agreement with such pro- 
visions would violate the President's promise 
of April 7, 1965: We will not withdraw under 
the cloak of a meaningless agreement.” 

We hope for negotiations among represent- 
atives of responsible sovereign governments 
which will both end the fighting in South 
Vietnam and preserve the independence of 
that nation. The United States cannot, 
without violating its word, settle for less. 
The meaningless Laotian settlement of 1962 
should be a lesson to us at this time. 

(By Representative GERALD R. Ford, June 18, 
1965) 


Of all the things that Senator FULBRIGHT 
has had to say, none was more revealing 
than his criticism of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration for encouraging“ the South Viet- 
namese Government to refuse to permit the 
holding of a nationwide election in Vietnam 
in 1956. 

The refusal was amply justified if only be- 
cause the kind of election envisaged by the 
Geneva Agreement of 1954—a free election— 
could not have been held. Anyone who 
thinks that a free election was possible in 
Communist North Vietnam knows little of 
how Communists operate and could have 
fallen into a Moscow-Peiping trap. 

The criticism boils down to a complaint 
that the US. Government failed to exert 
pressure on the South Vietnamese to sur- 
render to the Communists 9 years ago. 

Such was not the policy then—and veiled 
suggestions that it be the policy today 
should be emphatically repudiated. 

The United States could not agree today— 
any more than in 1956—to legimatizing Com- 
munist control of all of Vietnam by the de- 
vice of a Communist-style election. 

The Eisenhower administration labored to 
build out of the choas in South Vietnam a 
durable economy, a progressive social order, 
and military strength. 

That it achieved a considerable measure of 
success was attested to by several of Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT’'S colleagues. 

In February of 1960, Senator MANSrIELp's 
subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee reported: 

“By any measure, Vietnam has made great 
progress under President Ngo Dinh Diem 
in the improvement of internal security, in 
the creation of the forms and institutions 
of popularly responsible government where 
before few existed, and in the advancement 
of the welfare of the people of Vietnam.” 

Finally, a major policy paper, issued by 
the State Department in December 1961, 
stated flatly that— 

“The years 1956 to 1960 produced some- 
thing close to an economic miracle in South 
Vietnam * *. It is a report of progress 
over a few brief years equaled by few young 
countries.” 

Any attempt to equate overall conditions, 
including the U.S. military commitment, in 
South Vietnam in 1960 with conditions there 
today is a crude distortion of history. 


(By EFF July 15. 
1965) 

Today the President is being called on 

to make fateful decisions. His efforts to 

end the fighting in Vietnam by negotiation 

have been spurned. President Johnson has 

now decided to increase substantially the 
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commitment of American ground forces in 
the theater of conflict. 

As the military commitment grows, the Na- 
tion must be clear about its objectives, its 
responsibilities, and. the consequences in 
Vietnam. This objective can only be the 
establishment of conditions under which the 
people of South Vietnam can live in peace, 
freedom, and security. 

The objective can be attained only when 
aggression from within or without is brought 
to a halt. 

The establishment of a coalition govern- 
ment with Communist participation in con- 
trol of South Vietnam is incompatible with 
this objective. 

Evacuation of American troops under an 
agreement to be policed by a commission in- 
cluding a Communist member with veto pow- 
er over commission decisions would be in- 
compatible with this objective. 

The desire of the Government and the peo- 
ple of the United States to negotiate a peace 
in Vietnam has been established beyond 
question. But a peace which would turn 
South Vietnam over to the Communists— 
immediately or after some interval—must be 
forthrightly rejected. 

Any doubts as to the resoluteness of the 
United States in the pursuit of the objective 
of maintaining the freedom and independ- 
ence of South Vietnam that has arisen is due 
to unfortunate statements of some Demo- 
crats. 

Although we do not quarrel with the Presi- 
dent in his invitation to the aggressors to 
negotiate without any preconditions, we 
doubt the wisdom of failing to make it clear 
that the United States is not going to agree 
to the kind of treaty and truce provisions 
that have made possible Communist take- 
overs in the past. 

President Johnson has said that the 
United States will not withdraw from Viet- 
nam under a meaningless agreement. We 
suggest that the President assure the Na- 
tion that no agreement will be made which 
will make a mockery of the sacrifices al- 
ready suffered by our American fighting men 
and the soldiers of South Vietnam. 


Winners Call the Shots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
now that the Ist session of the 89th Con- 
gress has adjourned, everyone will have 
a chance to review and evaluate the 
actions of the Congress and the voting 
records of the individual Congressmen. 
As the Congressmen return to their dis- 
tricts and meet with constituents, I feel 
it would be a good idea to keep in mind 
the sentiments expressed in an editorial 
which appeared in the Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Gazette, “Winners Call the Shots.” 

The editorial follows: 

WINNERS CALL THE SHOTS 

The Americans for Constitutional Action 
(ACA), a political-action group that pre- 
sumes to rate Congressmen from the con- 


tatives this 
week for having “deplorable rubberstamp 
voting records of which * * * the people 
of Iowa should be made aware.” It found 
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them guilty of from 92 to 100 percent sup- 
port of 12 selected Great Society measures 
during the session just ending. 

“A rubberstamp Congress is one which 
votes for or against legislation exactly as the 
President wishes, without regard for the peo- 
ple back home,” says an ACA release. “Rub- 
berstamp Congressmen such as BANDSTRA, 
CULVER, Grricc, HANSEN, and SCHMIDHAUSER 
are the greatest threat to liberty in our 
country. A Congress which is no more than 
a puppet in the hands of the President is a 
subversion of the traditional system of checks 
and balances provided for by our Constitu- 
tion. A rubberstamp Congress, such as the 
one we have now, is the surest and swiftest 
road towards the destruction of our Federal 
Republic.” 

Oh, pooh. We pass over the fact that some 
of the bills these freshman Democrats rubber- 
stamped were bills, like the excise tax cut 
and the Voting Rights Act, which many Re- 
publicans, and possibly even the ACA, fa- 
vored. And we didn't like the way they 
voted on some of the other selected bills, 
notably the 14(b) repealer, any better than 
the ACA does. 

But we get a bit impatient with the tend- 
ency to condemn Congressmen for not voting 
as their unsuccessful rivals for the jobs 
might have voted if they had been elected. 
This is what politics in a two-party country 
is all about. If your side wins, it calls the 
shots; if the other side wins, it calls the 
shots. The way to enjoy that game is to so 
plan your approach to the voters that your 
side has a reasonably good chance of winning. 


Mr. Johnson Is in Stitches 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, again 
the columnist, Arthur Hoppe, has fo- 
cused his attention on one of the most 
unusual Presidential judicial nomina- 
tions in this generation. His colurhn, 
published in the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, follows: 

Mn. JOHNSON Is IN STITCHES 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 


“That was a mighty fine victory the unified 
Democratic Party won on appointing Judge 
Morrissey.“ said the Kindly Old Philosopher, 
puffing on his briar. It kind of tugged at 
my kindly old heartstrings.” 

But they lost, I said. Despite the splendid 
efforts of Senators Tevpy and Bossy KEN- 
NEDY to get their dad's old pal appointed to 
the Federal bench, in the end they had to 
yield. 

“They ain't the unified Democratic Party.“ 
snapped the Kindly Old Philosopher in his 
kindly fashion. “Mr. Johnson is," 

But he sent the nomination to the Senate. 
He was behind the noble Kennedy lads all 
the way. 

“That he was,” said the Kindly Old Phi- 
losopher, nodding. “At a seemly distance. I 
reckon I better fill you in. 

“Now first you got to have a little sym- 
pathy for Mr. Johnson. He loved his prede- 
cessor, but folks keep comparing. It’s like 
being a second wife. That's a mighty solid 
cake, honey,’ says the husband. ‘But it ain't 
frosted in the same style as poor old Martha 
used to do it, That tends to get a mite 


wearying. 
“Then you got to know about the deep 
understanding between the President and 
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Bossy, 
friend Bossy,’ says the President. 
don't trust Teppr much, either. 

“So anyway, in comes TEDDY, hat in hand. 
‘Mr. President,’ says Teppy, gulping. ‘I wish 
to ask a favor because of our mutual friend- 
ship, our common trust, and because my 
father told me to. Dad and Bossy and I 
would be much obliged if you'd kindly ap- 
point the Honorable Francis X. Morrissey to 
the august Federal bench in Boston. Despite 
his record.” 

Look h’yar, Tropr, says Mr. Johnson. 
‘I wouldn't * * *. Record? What's wrong 
with his record?’ 

Well, says Teppy, kind of scuffing his 
feet, ‘seems like he went to some fly-by-night 
law school in Georgia.’ 

“'‘Fly-by-night?’ says Mr. Johnson, tapping 
his fingertips together. ‘Do go on.’ 

And he put in 12 years in Boston ward 
politics.” 

Ward politics? My, my, tell me more.’ 

And there may be some charges of shady 
characters in his past. But Bossy and I will 
Aight to the last in the Senate and in the 
press for our old man’s man. No matter 
what it costs us.’ 

“*Teppy,’ says Mr. Johnson, you got an 
ideal candidate. I cannot deprive you of this 
battle. I will appoint him. I will figh? at 
your side. At least I would if I wasn’t going 
to the hospital the day the fighting starts. 
But I want you to know that when I'm in 
pain, III think of you and Bossy, out there 
laying your futures on the line for this Mr. 
Morrissey. And, Teppy, I know it’s going to 
make me feel a sight better.“ 

Nonsense, I said. I bet Mr. Johnson was 
taking the defeat heavily. Just watch, I 
sald, he’ll keep his word and submit Mr. Mor- 
rissey’s nomination to the Senate again next 


‘Tll never turn my back on my 
And he 


year. 
“Why, that.“ said the Kindly Old Philoso- 
pher, “would be the meanest, most lowdown, 
dirtiest trick he could play on them poor 
Kennedy boys. Of course he will.“ 


David G. Nagle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
last week memorial exercises were held 
in the Superior Court of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, Boston, Mass., 
in honor and memory of the late David 
G. Nagle, who served for years with great 
distinction as associate justice, the su- 
perior court, being the great trial court 
of Massachusetts. 

The late Justice Nagle, a dear and val- 
ued friend of mine, for years rendered 
dedicated service in the legislative and 
judicial branches of government. His 
service as a judge covered a period from 
1936 until his death in 1960. For over 
11 years of this service, he served as as- 
sociate justice of the superior court. 

During his years of service, Judge Na- 
gle lived up to the high traditions of the 
Massachusetts judiciary, making his own 
contributions to the dignity and strength 
of the court. 

In my remarks, I include an address 
made on that occasion by way of tele- 
phone: 

Your honors, Mr. Justice Hudson, and Mr. 
Justice Murray; Father Nagle; Mr. Justice 
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Kirk, and other members of the supreme 
judicial court; Chief Justice Tauro, and 
other members of the superior court; mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Bar; clerks of the 
court, Edward Keating and Thomas Dorgan; 
Mrs. Nagle, and your loved ones, it is fitting 
and proper that we pay tribute to an out- 
standing representative of the judiciary who 
sat in these hallowed halls in judgment of 
his fellow man and in the interpretation and 
enforcement of the law. Certainly, those of 
us who knew our beloved friend, Judge Dave 
Nagle best, miss him the most. We feel his 
loss because we knew that underneath that 
quiet and humble facade, was a man whose 
courage was unquestioned, whose under- 
standing and intellectual capacity were 
superior to most, and whose love for his 
family and his friends was unsurpassed. 

The following quotation of Platus is most 
appropriate this day: 


“He whom the Gods favor dies young 
While he is in his health 
Has his senses and his Judgment sound.” 


This year, in our new Boston, in our great 
commonwealth and in this magnificent 
country of the United States, we should give 
pause to reflect as we look at the law, those 
privileged to administer justice and our 
status as citizens in our great land. The 
law has given us new horizons, The rights 
of man in our land have been greatly ex- 
panded. As lawyers and those interested in 
the law, we must acknowledge that our Gov- 
ernment has in this day made it pessible for 
each of our citizens to receive the benefits of 
a dynamic society. We have, in fact, opened 
new horizons because we have applied the 
principles of law and the judicial process to 
the needs of upgrading our society. Our 
great President, the Congress, and the courts, 
working together as equal partners of the 
finest Government in the world, have 
wrought benefits for all our citizens. We 
are all working together for the improve- 
ment of our educational system, the elim- 
ination of slums, the reduction of crime, the 
extension of voting rights, assistance to the 
poor and needy, and comfort to our aged. 

The grave responsibility which rests on the 
shoulders of the judges, the lawyers, the 
legislators, is known to the majority of our 
citizens, Certainly, most of our citizens 
should recognize that the magnificent 
achievements we see today in our Nation 
have resulted because this Government of 
ours and those who govern have, by legisla- 
tion and by the interpretation and applica- 
tion of constitutional principles, set in mo- 
tion a new era. It can safely be sald that 
nowhere else in the world is it possible for 
a citizen to express himself so freely without 
fear of reprisal by his Government. Why is 
this so? To a great extent it is because of 
the courage and independence of our courts 
and those who serve as justices, many of 
whom I recognize, are serving at great 
sacrifice to themselves and their families. 

It was the Supreme Court of the United 
States that led the way in the landmark case 
in Brown v. Board of Education. It was our 
courts, by insisting on the right to picket, 
to protest peaceably and to demonstrate that 
enabled the movement for racial equality to 
achieve its strength. 

The Supreme Court and the Federal and 
State courts, have been in the forefront of 
this new era because they have protected the 
rights of all our citizens. The courts are 
playing a leading part on the judicial level 
in the fight to protect the underprivileged. 
Our courts have insisted on the due process 
of law, have insisted on fair trials and have 
insisted on the right to counsel. 

Our beloved Government has enabled us 
to move forward because of the rule of law. 
Our citizens must recognize the rule of law 
for what it is—is something to be cherished 
and obeyed. For it is not morally justifiable 
to break the law openly and notoriously, 
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even if we feel that any law is not correct. 
The courts and those of us who are elected 
officials must not be reluctant to meet law- 
lessness quickly and firmly. For “where law 
ceases, tyranny starts.” Or on the American 
scene, in the historical utterance of Patrick 
Henry, Give me liberty, or give me death.” 

We cannot maintain our society in the face 
of wanton public disregard for law and 
order. I am sure the sober-thinking citi- 
zens of our Nation recognize this, and our 
courts will continue to lead the way in pro- 
tecting the rights of all our citizens regard- 
less of their race, creed or color, 

We have an obligation as citizens to sup- 
port our Government, and our elected offi- 
ciais and our courts, Certainly, while our 
youth and the best in our Nation are giving 
their lives for the defense of democracy in 
Vietnam, we owe it to them to aid in every 
way, and not confuse and deprecate their 
efforts. Our national conscience should re- 
quire us to do no less. Our debt and our 
obligation to our fighting men in all our 
armed services has never been greater than 
it is today. 

We are at the beginning, not at the end, 
of a great era. We are striving to uplift our 
poor and underprivileged. We are striving 
to wipe out misery.. We need to do much 
more if we are to attain these goals. 

We can take pride in our democracy, We 
can take pride because it is a moving force 
for good in the world. We can take pride 
because we recognize the moral and spiritual 
values which govern our actions. We can 
take pride because our judges administer the 
law without fear or discrimination or preju- 
dice, We can take pride because we are 
recognizing the fact that our police forces 
should be trained and equipped to prevent 
crime and apprehend lawbreakers. We in 
Government have great responsibilities, 
challenges undreamed of decades ago. It 18 
how we meet these challenges when the his- 
tory of our day is written which will deter- 
mine whether our efforts have been worth- 
while. 

It is well we pause to pay tribute to the 
life and memory of our late friend, Judge 
David G. Nagle. 

Honorable and trustworthy, Judge Nagle 
led a dedicated life in the service of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts and whose no- 
bility of character was an inspiration for all 
others to follow. 

Judge Nagle did much to serve his fellow- 
man; we should do no less, 

Huxley's words were never more appropri- 
ate: 

Be not afraid, ye waiting hearts that weep, 
For God still giveth his beloved sleep, 
And if an endless sleep he wills, so be it. 


The Strange Bird on the Campus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr, DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the dem- 
onstrations and marches against our 
country’s policy in Vietnam are despic- 
able and downright disgusting. Our po- 
sition in Vietnam has had the support 
of the Eisenhower, Kennedy, and John- 
son administrations, and it has the ap- 
proval of the overwhelming majority of 
the American people. 

There is no evidence that the views 
held by these demonstrators represent 
anything more than a protest initiated 
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by the lunatic fringe of the left. Some 
of these are natural-born pacifists and 
dissenters; some are Communist fellow 
travelers and sympathizers who have al- 
ways taken a position for communism 
and against the best interests of the free 
world; some are just misguided and are 
being used as dupes. 

I am a firm believer in the right of free 
speech the right of assembly and petition 
as guaranteed by the Constitution. Iam 
just as firm a believer in obedience to the 
law. Those who destroy their draft 
cards and those who show a flagrant dis- 
regard for law and order should be pros- 
ecuted and punished. 

We have concrete evidence that these 
demonstrations are being interpreted ad- 
vantageously in both North Vietnam and 
Communist China as a great loss of sup- 
port by the American people for our Viet- 
nam policy. A North Vietnamese Com- 
munist Party newspaper carried a pic- 
ture of a young American burning his 
draft card. It has been reported that 
Liberation Radio, a secret transmitter 
operated by the Vietcong, announced 
that the Reds are “profoundly thankful” 
for the demonstrations in the United 
States. 

Our country has consistently urged 
negotiation to end the Vietnam war. If 
these demonstrators want to stop the 
bloodshed in Vietnam, has it occurred to 
them that they should urge the end of 
Communist infiltration and aggression? 
There should be no question as to who 
is responsible for the continued warfare 
in Vietnam. j 

A very clever, and highly appropriate, 
article has come to my attention which 
was written by a student at the State 
University of Buffalo, It was published 
in the Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, 
N.Y., on October 23, 1965. I commend 
its reading to my colleagues: 

The article follows: 

THe STRANGE BIRD ON THE CAMPUS 

(Norx.— This article by a State University 
of Buffalo student is reprinted from the 
Spectrum, the UB newspaper. The News is 
publishing it because the editors believe it 
displays young adult maturity, a contrast 
to the immaturity that gets so much atten- 
tion.) 

(By Bob Milch) 

One frigid morning several years ago, a 
most unusual egg was found at the door of 
the department of ecology. f 

It was a mealy thing, with a lily-white, 
badly misshapen shell that looked something 
like the head of a toadstool. One end of 
the shell had a small crack from which ema- 
nated a foul, putrefying odor most unlike 
anything smelled before in the department 
of ecology. 

While their finer sensibilities revolted 
against it, their gentler natures and in- 
quisitiveness prevailed, and the members of 
the department decided to incubate this 
freak to see what would develop. With 
gentleness and care they warmed and 
watched the egg; they even grew used to the 
sight, if not the smell, of the thing. 

A year or so passed when, on another bitter 
night, strange rumblings began to come from 
the egg. It tumbled about in its incubator, 
rolling around and spewing its nauseating 
odor in a menacing, hissing sound. Then, 
there was a horrible scream of protest from 
within and, as if it could no longer contain 
its onerous burden, the shell gave way and 
presented see 

Well, no one was sure exactly what it was. 
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It looked like a bird, but it had a funny, 
furry growth on its lower beak most unlike 
any bird's; and it had the feet of a bird, but 
they were encased in leather-like straps with 
holes for the claws; its feathers were sterile 
white except for yellow tips, and swept up 
on each side to form a ridge down its back; 
its voice was most unbirdlike—an aggravated, 
poor’: rasp like that of a prepubescent 
arzan. 


And soon it was learned that the horrible 
smell that had come through the crack of 
the shell was not from decaying matter at 
all, but was the birds breath; the odor 
permeated everything, and once the bird 
breathed on an object, the noxious scent 
stayed for weeks. 

But oddest of all was the fact that the 
bird had an oversized left wing, an y 
appendage three or four times the size of 
the other. 

Over the months the bird grew until it 
was too big and too smelly to be confined 
in any lab or ofice; so while they were re- 
luctant to loose this thing on society, the 
bird had its right to freedom then, and the 
department members had their right to 24- 
hour protection. 

The bird was given the run of the campus. 

What a sight it was, this ugly thing with 
and unmanageable left wing and yellow 
stripe down its back flying in circles over 
the campus and wilting follage with its 
breath. 

It wasn't long before the news and the 
odor of the bird got around, and many peo- 
ple took notice of our left winged oddity; 
very well known lecturers came and saw it; 
moderately well-known literary scholars 
came and similied about a phonix; totally 
unknown sociologists came and took z 

All the while the bird flew in circles, its 
voice of protest clearly audible through the 
clouds of sight-obscuring dust raised by its 
large left wing. 

It flew all over the campus, once landing 
in the offices of the student newspaper 
(where it breathed on the editorial page), 
once landing in the cafeteria kitchen 
(where it breathed on the food, though no 
one took notice). It was having a high old 
time, just spinning and spewing. 

And then one day the bird was gone. 
Where it went, why it went, no one knew. 

Some of us were genuinely saddened to 
see the thing depart, for it had given us 
something to smile about; some of us were 
glad to see it go, for the annoyance of its 
breast-beating, left-winged flight, and its 
odor had at times been difficult to bear. 

But despite the fact that the bird is gone, 
you can still see the effects of its stay. The 
next time you pass through Norton, notice 
the people handing out papers at the door, 
the fur on the lower face, the leather straps 
on the feet. 

Take the piece of paper they give you and 
read what is on it, and if you read well you 
will see the large left wing and the yellow 
stripe; then, smell it. 


— 


John F. Kennedy Center Inaccuracies 
Corrected by the President of the Fed- 
eration of Citizens Associations of the 
District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude as part of my remarks on the John 
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F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts the following items for the infor- 
mation of my colleagues: 
RESOURCES RESEARCH, INC., 
Falls Church, Va., October 22, 1965. 

Hon. Wmt1M B. WIDNALL, 

Representative, State of New Jersey, House 
of Representatives, 2329 Rayburn House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. WIDNALL: As a resident of Mary- 
land, living in the Washington metropolitan 
area, I must commend you for calling for a 
reexamination of the site for the Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts. Herewith I 
enclose a card which you have provided but 
I wish to comment further on my belief that 
it would be a serious mistake to locate the 
Center in Foggy Bottom as conditions in that 
area now exist. 

Perhaps many others who have suggested 
the relocation have in mind the reason which 
I wish to point out, but feel that the state- 
ment for their opposition would be indelicate 
to bring up. You, no doubt, are aware of 
the sewer outfall into the Potomac at the 
end of G Street near the proposed site. 
In the summer months, the odor from this 
sewer outfall is sometimes almost overpower- 
ing. Resources Research, in 1958, undertook 
a sampling program of the extent and levels 
of pollution of the Potomac from Great Falls 
to below the entrance of the Aanacostia River 
for the District Helath Department. A tech- 
nical appraisal of the study was made for 
Senator B's Joint Subcommittee on 
Washington Metropolitan Problems by Dr. 
Gilbert V. Levin of our staff in 1958. Two 
staff reports were published as committee 
prints, “Sewage Disposal and Water Pollution 
in the Washington Metropolitan Area,” 
March 1958 (23124) and “Water Supply and 
Sewage Disposal in the Washington Metro- 
politan Area,” December 1958. 

Some 13 million gallons daily of raw 
sewage flows into the Potomac at the foot 
of G Street as a result of the combined 
sewage system of the District. This system 
of combined sewers is responsible for the 
sewage discharge into Rock Creek which 
subsequently enters into the Potomac near 
the proposed site. The sewer gases escaping 
into the air from these effluents are responsi- 
ble for the blackening of the gold equestrian 
statues which the Italian people gave to 


most important visitors to the United 
States. 


It might be possible to scrub the ventila- 


can be of further help in this important 
community problem 
Sincerely yours, 
Lovis C Ph. D., 
President. 
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pense, In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Octo- 
ber 7, 1965, pages 25448-25449, as “The com- 
plete chronology of the official actions which 
resulted in selection of the site for the John 
F. Kennedy Center.” 

Even a cursory examination of this 
so-called complete chronology of the official 
actions shows that it is intended to mis- 
lead the unwary reader who may not have 
complete knowledge of actual events. 

In an attempt to set the record straight 
Iam enclosing comments on some of the in- 
accurate and misleading statements in the 
chronology for the information of Members 
of Congress in the belief that it will be of 
importance in later consideration of this 
project. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. IMMER, 
President. 


FEDERATION OF CITIZENS ASSOCIATIONS, 
OF THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, 
October 21, 1965. 

Setting the record straight—some com- 
ments on a few of the inaccurate statements 
circulated by the trustees of the Kennedy 
Center, and also those in the "Chronology 
of Site Location, John F. Kennedy Center,” 
prepared by Ralph E. Becker, General Coun- 
sel of the Kennedy Arts Center, and pub- 
lished at the expense of the taxpayers in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of October 7, 1965, 
pages 25448 and 25449 as “The complete 
chronology of the official actions which re- 
sulted in selection of the site for the John 
F. Kennedy Center.” 

Statement: “January 31, 1957: Potomac 
River site recommended for multi 
auditorium by District of Columbia Audito- 
rium Commission.” 

Fact: The District of Columbia Auditorium 
Commission, under the distinguished direc- 
tion of Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, produced a re- 
markably clear and careful study. It reo- 
ommended three sites, none of which is the 
Potomac River site of the John F. Kennedy 
Center. The site recommended by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Auditorium Commission 
which is nearest the site of the Kennedy 
Center would have located the combined 
auditorium and cultural center on high 
ground overlooking the Potomac River, and 
along two major avenues with regularly 
scheduled public transportation. The Com- 
mission's report, submitted to the Congress 
in 1957, had this to say about the considera- 
aoon which should govern the choice of 

tes: 

“Location: It should be central to busi- 
ness district, stores, hotels, restaurants, and 
residential areas. 

“Accessibility: It should be convenient, 
both by automobile and by public trans- 
portation.” 

Statement: “The Potomac site is more ac- 
cessible.” 

Fact: “Street traffic flow: Virginia and New 
Hampshire Avenue will be main traffic 
arteries over 60 percent of all traffic 
into the Cultural Center from south, west, 
and downtown Washington. In the area 
surrounding the intersection of these two 
avenues, there will be a great volume of 
traffic. The problem of traffic jams on Vir- 
ginia and New Hampshire Avenues is in- 
evitable. (It will be necessary) to control 
capacity at overflow events. When this oc- 
curs, traffic will have to be dlverted“ From 
report to Kennedy Center Trustees prepared 
by Meyers Brothers Parking System & Park- 
ing Plan, Inc. 

Statement: “Rock Creek Potomac Parkway 
is being relocated about 20 feet from its 
present location and between the roadway 
and the river is a green park strip.” 

Fact: Representative Harrison, of Wyo- 
ming: “Is it planned to move the parkway 
road farther toward the river?“ 

Mr. Horne, Associate Director, 
National Park Service; “To within 20 feet 
of the present sea wall.” 
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This exchange took place at the February 
20, 1964, hearings, and it adds up to the fact 
that the Potomac riverside park at the site 
of the Kennedy Center will be eliminated, 
and that the so-called green park strip re- 
ferred to by counsel is meaningless. 

Statement: “The cost of the facilities, that 
is, without the substructure and the parking 
facilities, is estimated at $31 million.“ 

Fact: The foregoing fiction has plagued 
Congress and the project since 1962. The so- 
called substructure includes the founda- 
tions and basement facilities which are in- 
tegral and essential parts of the theaters 
above, including plumbing, heating facil- 
ities, stage machinery, storage facilities, etc. 
Thus the 631 million estimate is as decep- 
tive as a similar estimate on a residence 
would be which ignored the foundations, the 
basement, utility facilities, and the recrea- 
tion room. The real cost of the Kennedy 
Center, including the relocation of the roads 
and parkway has been repeatedly reported 
by the Evening Star to be 865 million. 

The John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts is costing the taxpayers at 
least $27 million more than it should and 
it still does not satisfy the requirements of 
the authorizing legislation. An equivalent 
arts center for the University of Illinois is 
costing only $15 million. The excess costs 
of the Kennedy Center not originally au- 
thorized is detailed as follows: 


Thousands 
GRINGO S25 con aan owt ad naen seston $15, 400 
Subway station for Center 6, 000 


Soundproofing from jets and prop 
planes which cannot be more than 


60 to 70 percent successful 1,000 
Additional site 5, 000 
F 27. 000 


There are sites on the Mall, and on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue which are in Federal own- 
ership, and would not cost the taxpayers one 
additional cent, 

At the tame time, of the De- 
partment of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
estimated the land in the vicinity of the 
Kennedy Center at $1,720,000 an acre. Since 
the Kennedy Center has been allocated some 
17 acres, the current price of this land raises 
the cost of the present site to an astronom- 
ical figure. 

Statement of counsel: “There is every 
reason to believe that the National Capital 
Transportation Agency will locate the (sub- 
way) station as near the Center as feasible.” 

Fact: The prerent plan of the subway 
system was established by the Congress, and 
can only be changed by the Congress. Such 
a change will require an amendment to the 
present law, and an additional appropria- 
tion. The trustees of the Kennedy Center, 
while promising a subway station, have made 
no attempt to obtain such an amendment 
and the requisite appropriation from the 
Congress. 

Statement of Board Chairman: “About a 
year ago, I raised the question of the possi- 
bility of jets using the National Airport.” 

Pact: A recent letter by the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency states: 

“The Agency has expressed concern with 
respect to the impact of aircraft noise on 
the proposed Center. Former Administra- 
tor Najeeb E. Halaby made known his concern 
to Vice-President-elect Hurrar H. HUM- 
PHREY in December 1964. He stated that we 
see no way of rerouting aircraft away from 
the location of the Center. The Potomac 
River must be used as an approach and de- 
parture path for aircraft operating into and 
out of Washington National Airport (WNA) 
because of runway alinement. In addition, 
he stated that the only way to prevent air- 
craft from flying in proximity to the Center 
would be to close WNA. Such à drastic 
move would have a serious effect on the pub- 
lic and would vitally reduce the overall use- 
fulness of one of the Nation’s most active 
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airports. He solicited Mr. HUMPHREY'S sup- 
port in suggesting that proper accoustical 
planning be taken into account from the 
inception of plans for constructing the 
Center, 

“As a followup, Mr. Halaby further wrote 
to the Chairman of the Board of Trustees for 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts and highlighted the require- 
ment for proper acoustical treatment.” 

Statement: “Theaters normally deaden an 
area rather than revitalize it.“ 

Fact: Impartial and objective examina- 
tion of the major theater and performing 
arts centers in all of the world's larger cities 
proves that this statement is far from the 
truth, and one has only to mention New 
York City, London, Paris, Rome, Berlin, 
Vienna, to show how far from the truth 
such a claim it. 

Statement: “Contributions (have been) 
solicited on the basis of the Potomac River 
site.” 

Fact: Substantial donors have signed peti- 
tions asking that the Kennedy Center site 
be reexamined. The standard instruments 
covering gifts and pledges do not mention 
the site as a legal consideration. In addi- 
tion, the statement is inconsistent with a 
resolution passed by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Kennedy Arts Center on October 
14, 1965, which says, in part, that the offi- 
cers of the Center shall continue operations 
on the present site unless and until Con- 
gress by law shall change the location of the 
site.” 

Statement: “With the exception of one 
person, there has been no criticism.” 

Fact: Some of the oldest and closest 
friends of President Kennedy, President 
Eisenhower, and President Johnson, includ- 
ing Associate Justices of the Supreme Court, 
have said that the present site could well be 
reexamined at this time to the benefit of all 
of the citizens of our country. 

A petition published in the Washington 
Post of October 15, 1965, listed 144 leading 
citizens including such distinguished Demo- 
crats as Mrs. Dean Acheson, Hon. and 
Mrs. Thurman Arnold, Mrs. Alfred Friendly. 
Mrs. W. John Kenney, Mrs. Phyllis Nitze, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jack Coopersmith, Joseph L. Rauh, 
Jr., and Mrs. Cyrus Vance. This petition also 
listed. the Right Reverend Paul Moore, Jr., 
suffragan bishop of the Episcopal Bishop of 
Washington with offices at the Washington 
Cathedral, who wrote that 

“I completely agree as to the urgency of 
making the John F. Kennedy Center avail- 
able to all citizens of Washington and, par- 
ticularly, to those who could not reach the 
Center by car or who could not pay the kind 
of prices necessary to make it self-support- 
ing. Many of the people of our diocese are 
in that position. In view of the Govern- 
ment’s Increasing concern for the culturally 
deprived and, particularly, because of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's own concern, it seems in- 
credible that a cultural center would be of 
such a nature as to be unavailable to the 
culturally deprived.” 

The proposal for a study of other sites came 
not from a smattering of local architects but 
from the American Institute of Architects 
which includes nearly 18,000 members rep- 
resenting about 90 percent of the architec- 
tural firms of the country. The same posi- 
tion has been taken at various times by the 
American Society of Architects, the Architec- 
tural League of New York, the Committee of 
100 on the Federal City, the Washington 
Bullding Congress, the Washington Planning 
and Housing Association, the Federation of 
Citizens Associations of the District of Co- 
lumbla, the Washington Post, the New York 
bee and many other groups and individ- 
uals, 

Representative FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., Sen- 
ator J. W. FULBRIGHT, William Walton, and 
Representative Ronxar N. Gn, have also 
expressed themselves in the strongest terms, 
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at one time or another during the years from 
1958 up to and including 1964, as favoring 
a site away from the Potomac, including a 
site on the Mall, or on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Representative Frank THOMPSON, the prin- 
cipal author of the legislation, strongly 
backed a Mall site in 1958, as did Senator 
FULBRIGHT. As late as August 1963, Repre- 
sentative THompson called for location of 
the National Cultural Center on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. This was while President 
John F. Kennedy was living and occupying 
the White House. He changed his mind 
after the death of President Kennedy. 

The hearings on S. 3335, Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT’S bill calling for the location of the 
National Cultural Center on the Mall, had 
the strongest kind of support from the fol- 
lowing people as shown by the hearings be- 
fore the Senate Public Works Committee on 
April 22 and 23, 1958: 

George A. Garrett, president, Federal City 
Council; Hon. David E. Finley, chair- 
man, Commission of Fine Arts; Mr. Edwin 
Hughes, executive secretary, National Music 
Council; Mrs. Merriweather Post; Mr. Patrick 
Hayes; Mr. Gerson Nordlinger, Jr., as vice 
president of the National Symphony Orches- 
tra and chairman of the board of trustees 
of the Washington Ballet Guild, * 

Also, E. R. Finkenstaedt, president, Opera 
Society of Washington, and member of the 
board and of the executive committee of the 
National Symphony Orchestra Association; 
Rachel F. Skutch, for the 600,000-member 
National Federation of Music Clubs; the 
Reverend Gilbert V. Hartke, O.P. of the 
Catholic University of America; Milo F. 
Christiansen, superintendent, District of 
Columbia Recreation Department; Curt 
Schiffeler, president, National Opera Guild of 
Washington; Oscar Cox, trustee, Opera So- 
ciety of Washington. 

Also, Mrs. McCall Henderson Imes, State 
president, Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
the District of Columbia; Miss Marie A. Hur- 
ley, national legislation chairman, National 
Federation of Music Clubs; Mr. Sam Jack 
Kaufman, president, District of Columbia 
Federation of Musicians; Mr, Ralph Black, 
manager, National Symphony Orchestra; 
Frank R. Jelleff, representative of the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra. 

Also, Samuel Spencer, former member, 
Board of Commissioners, District of Colum- 
bia; Pierson Underwood, president, Greater 
Washington Music Council; Rear Adm. Neill 
Phillips, U.S, Navy, retired, chairman, Amer- 
ican Planning and Civic Association; Mrs. 
R. I. C. Prout, president, General Federation 
of Women's Clubs; Robert Dowling, chair- 
man, American National Theater and 
Academy. 

Also, John 8. Thacher, directors, trustees 
for Harvard University, the Dumbarton Oaks 
Research Library and Collection; Elizabeth 
Butler Howry; Eleanor Hale Wilson, national 
president, Mu Phi Epsilon, national music 
sorority; Edward C. Cole, president, American 
Educational Theater Association; Clarence 
Derwent, chairman, National Council on the 
Arts and Government; Hon. John B. Dun- 
ean, Recorder of Deeds, District of Co- 
lumbia, now a member of the Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, 

Also, Duane H. Haskell, president, Music 
Teachers National Association; Mary Card- 
well Dawson, president, National Negro 
Opera Co, Foundation: Germaine Krettek, 
director, Washington office, American Li- 
brary Association, Leon Barzin, musician and 
composer. 

Also, Mrs. C. O. Johnson, immediate past 
president, Minnesota Federation of Music 
Clubs; Annabel Morris Buchanan, National 
Federation of Music Clubs; Joseph E. Maddy, 
president, National Music Camp. 

Also, Mrs. Harold N. Marsh; Andrew J. 
Biemiller, director, Department of Legisla- 
tion, AFL-CIO; Mrs. Morris Cafritz; and 
Richard L. Coe. 
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THE FEDERATION OF CITIZENS ASSOCIA- 
TIONS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
RECOMMENDED MOTION BY THE CITY PLAN- 
NING AND ZONING COMMITTEE, OCTOBER 7, 
1965 


Whereas the project to construct the John 
F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts is 
at the point of initiating construction on a 
site located on the banks of the Potomac 
River in the so-called Watergate area: 

Whereas many citizens of the District of 
Columbia who desire to support a cultural 
center project have grave doubts as to the 
wisdom of major aspects of the present plan 
for the Center including its location for the 
following reasons: 

1. Access to the Center by those attending 
performances in the three (or possibly four) 
halls will be unsatisfactory with regard to 
parking, traffic flow, or location relative to 
the planned rapid transit system. 

2. Estimated operating costs indicate that 
a subsidy will probably be necessary. 

3. Local art groups such as the National 
Symphony, the Washington Opera Society, 
etc., may not be able to use the Center. 

4. The location of the Center along the 
landing and takeoff path of aircraft from 
Washington National Airport may cause ob- 
jectionable noise, particularly within a few 
years when jet aircraft will undoubtedly be 
operating from the airport; and 

Whereas many changes have taken place 
since this location was originally agreed on 
including a major reduction in acreage for 
the Center, the approval of a plan for con- 
struction of a rapid transit system for the 
District of Columbia and the Washington 
metropolitan area and the establishment of 
the National Historical Site along Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue; and 3 

Whereas the federation has previously 
taken the position that the Center should be 
located in another area than on the Potomac 
such as on Pennsylvania Avenue: 

Now, therefore, the FCAWDO in regular 
meeting October 14, 1965, does hereby ex- 
press its view that the grave doubts as to the 
wisdom of the present plans and particularly 
the location of the JFKCPA should be re- 
solved before the project moves into the 
construction phase and for this purpose ex- 
presses its strong support for Senate Joint 
Resolution 109 sponsored by Senator Munpr 
and similar measures sponsored by other 
Members of Congress requiring that imme- 
diate hearings be held taken into account 
all of the factors which have changed since 
the present plan on the Watergate site was 
approved for the purpose of determining if 
the project should proceed as presently 
planned or should be revised, and that copies 
of this resolution be sent to the trustees of 
the JFKCPA, the District of Columbia Com- 
missioners, NCPC, NCTA, FAC, and the ap- 
propriate committees of the House and 
Senate. 

Approved by the federation October 14, 


1965. 
G. W. Brapy, 
Chairman, City Planning and Zoning 
Committee. 
MABEL E. Morgis, 
Mrs. Edward B. Morris, 
Secretary. 


The Terror of Bogalusa : A Case in Point 
SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my firm conviction that the vast major- 
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ity of southerners, white and Negro 
alike, reject the Ku Klux Klan. South- 
erners are generally law-abiding citizens, 
and terror and violence are abhorrent to 
the southern character. 

How, then, it might be asked, can the 
Klan exert such infiuence on some south- 
em communities? How can the Klan 
place itself in seemingly a controlling 
position in some cities of the South? 

Bogalusa, La., is a case in point. 

Bogalusa, a city of 30,000 people, was 
for many years called the “magic city.” 
Unfortunately, the Klan has stripped 
away most of the magic and cast over it 
a pall that will endure for some years to 
come. 

Here is how it happened. 

The Klan in that area was originally 
chartered as the Original Knights of the 
Ku Klux Klan. Its leaders were Charles 
Christmas, of Amite, La.; Saxon Farmer, 
an oil distributor; Albert Applewhite; 
Marvin Foster, who ran unsuccessfully 
for the police jury; James M. Ellis, an 
auto repairman; Ovied Dunaway, a tele- 
phone employee; W. H. Burke, a city 
electrician; Charles H. Lane, an insur- 
ance representative; Johnny Magee, a 
part-time preacher; Hulon Dunaway, a 
carpenter; Dewey Smith, retired; and 
Murphy R. Williams, Jr. 

Following investigations by the Fed- 
eral court in New Orleans, the Original 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan recently 
changed its corporate name to the Anti- 
Communist Christian Association. 

The Ku Klux Klan uses three basic 
techniques—secrecy, terror, and intimi- 
dation. It attempts to infiltrate legiti- 
mate functions of government. Again 
Bogalusa is a case in point. 

The mayor of that city, whether will- 
ingly or not, became subject to the influ- 


O'Neil A. Jones, brother of City Judge 
A. J. Jones, is a Klansman. The mayor 


A member of the fire department, 
Myrle Carriere, is a member of the Klan. 
Melvin R. Lloyd, a Klansman, is a city 
Policeman. 

In addition to infiltration of law en- 
forcement agencies, the Klan has mem- 
bership among other officials. They are: 
Ray Branch and Tom Bush, members of 
the police jury—or county commission— 
Spot Honaker, former member of the 
Bogalusa School Board; J. D. Shows, 
former State representative and former 
President of a paper mill union; Russell 
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Magee, schoolteacher in Washington 
Parish, is also a member of the Klan. 

With membership in high places, the 
klan instituted a reign of terror, seeking 
completely to dominate the city of Boga- 
lusa. By intimidation, coercion, and boy- 
cott, these men, then anonymous—were 
able to force many innocent people to do 
their bidding. They bragged about the 
boycott of one of the radio stations, and 
by terror tactics forced practically all 
its advertisers to cancel contracts. Hav- 
ing accomplished this, the Klan, by 
further threats of violence, tried to take 
over the Bogalusa News, the city’s daily 
newspaper. Threats failing to accom- 
plish this purpose, the Klan began a long 
siege of harassment—burning crosses on 
the owner's lawn, puncturing his auto- 
mobile tires, and abusing him in unsigned 
letters and scurrilous circulars. 

The mayor, following prolonged vio- 
lence, asked President Johnson’s help, 
and then became the Klan's bitter enemy. 
In an unsigned circular, the Klan de- 
manded that Mayor Cutrer, Gov. John 
J. McKeithen, Senators Russert and 
Lono, Representative Sheridan, Sen- 
ator Sixty“ Rayburn, Congressman 
Jimmy Morrison, and Sheriff Dorman 
Crowe be tarred and feathered. 

The Klan's threats were singularly un- 
successful against the sheriff of the coun- 
ty, Dorman Crowe, because he proved 
to be a sincere law officer. His oath of 
office would not be broken by threats of 
violence by the Klan. Violence failed to 
spread beyond the city limits of Boga- 
lusa largely because the Klan could not 
intimidate the sheriff. 

The Klan campaign was also directed 
at the Crown-Zellerbach Corp., Boga- 
lusa’s major industry, in an attempt to 
prevent that company from complying 
with the civil rights law. Had it been 
successful, that company might have 
closed down, with chaos to the com- 
munity’s economy. 

Some employees of the Louisiana 
Power & Light Co. and the Crown-Zeller- 
bach Corp. are members of the Klan. 
Some who wanted to resign from the 
Klan at the onset of violence feared to 
do so because of possible Klan reprisals. 
They thus became unwilling captives of 
their own organization. 

Was this terror inevitable? Had those 
elected and appointed officials of Boga- 
lusa charged with the responsibility of 
law enforcement done their duty, this 
tragedy could have been avoided. With 
firm action at the outset, the klan would 
probably have been ineffective, and 


‘recognized only as a small band of mis- 


guided and maliciously irresponsible 
men, Yet, they were hidden, anonymous, 
unidentified. 

Mr. Speaker, I now place in the Rec- 
orp the names of members of the 
Ku Klux Klan of Bogalusa, and the 
Anti-Communist Christian Association. 
These names are derived from Federal 
court records, as submitted pursuant to 
court order: 

Charles H. Lane, Johnny Magee, Jim Ford, 
Virgil Corkern, Robert Puller, Royal Young, 
Delos Williams, Hardie Goings, Sr., Houston 
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P. Morris, Exley Freeman. Zeke Freeman, 
Hardie Goings, Jr., James Hollingsworth, Jr., 
Randle Pounds, J. D. Swenson, James Burke, 
Billy Alford, Sidney Warner, Rawlin William- 
son, Billy Skipper, Eugene Farmer, Billy 
Crain of Pine, La,, R. L. Stallings, Sidney 
Brock, Colin Warner, J. M. Fisher, James 
Hollingsworth, Sr., Harold E. Smith, Carl 
Williams, Devon Varnado, Arvis Warner, Ray 
Ritchie, Rayford Dunaway, Ovied Dunaway, 
Hulon Dunaway. 

Dave Kindy, Jack James, Bill Simmons, 
Clayton Hines, J. D. Creel, Albert Crain, 
Bobby Anderson, Jewell Freeman, A. F. Han- 
cock, Silas Thomas, Marvin Tynés, Steve 
Moody, Harold E. Smith, H. E. Morris, Leslie 
Spears, Wallace Kimble, Rivert Roe, Howard 
Branton, Murphy, J. Williams, Herbert 
Adams, Ray Parson, Robert Roy Jones, Jack 
Holliman, J. W. Mixon, Danny Miller, Hollie 
Martin, Hoyt Boyd, Carl Williams, James E. 
Cothern, Lamar Moody, Lucius Bateman, 
R. C. Alford, Burnin Martin, Roy Self, Will- 
mer Creel, Joseph L. Adams, Louls Newman, 
Jr., Alvin K. Spears, Thomas Ray Stewart, 
Ernie D. Knight, Layaughn Rawls, Rustin 
E. Duncan, Jim Barber, L. B. Th 
Doyle Mizell, Myrle Carriere, Hollie Thomas, 
Marshall Walker, Buddie Thomas, Elmo Seal, 
Joseph T. Wheat, N. E. Crain, Walter Reeves, 
Charles Tulles, Homer Sheridan, Robert Mid- 
dleton, J. D. Brister, James L. Bests, Glen L. 
Lott, Edwin Welch, Paul E. Coone, Tommy 
Bateman, Frank Bedwell, D. A. Walker, Elton 
Thomas, M. L. Breland, Sidney Warner, Argel 
E. Carroll, Delkus Landrum, Eddie Lawrence. 

W. J. Williams, Jessie Pierce, Kenneth Wil- 
son, Vexter Rester, Edmond Crain, Glynn 
Reid, E. Jones, Chess Adams, N. H. Branch, 


O. L. Smith, K. C. Morris, W. W. Merritt, 
Robert Overstreet, E. D. May, Burkett 
Stringer, Zeke Freeman, Noel Ball, J. D. 
Tynes, Pearlie Wheat, Richard Seale, Glynn 
Monasco, Jimmie Goss, J. D. Miller, J. W. 
Landrum, William W. Nielsen, Marvin C. 
Paige, Marion E. Williams, Moellerce Knight, 
Roy Lindsey, Willis Adams, T. B. Sumrall, 
S. W. Hamilton, Loran M. Passman, Richard 
Tynes, Huston Jordan, Fenon Jenkins, 
Rudolph Jenkins, Fred H. Magee, Lavell 
Knight, Woodrow Hopgood, Sanford Slade, 
Gerald P. Laurence, R. M. Freeman, Walter 
Gunn, J. J. Hilton, John D. Bush, C. L. Lott, 
W. E. Hill, W. J. Mixon, Robert R Adams, 
Arthur Applewhite, Frank. L. Jenkins. O. 8. 
Day, Frank Boyington. 


I place these before the public so the 
public may know with whom it deals. 
I firmly believe that full information, 
amply imparted to the public, will be an 
adequate remedy. Now, when a decent 
citizen receives a threatening telephone 
call, he has an idea who might be calling. 
When he finds the now familiar leaflet, 
“The KKK Is Watching You,” in his 
mailbox, he will know who is watching. 
When he finds a sticker proclaiming 
“Your Neighbor Is a Klansman” he can 
now judge the truth of that matter. 

In his first inaugural message, in the 
year 1801, Thomas Jefferson proclaimed 
a government characterized by “diffusion 
of knowledge, and the prompt arraign- 
ment of all abuses at the bar of public 
reason.” It is my fervent hope that this 
presentment might help restore reason, 
honesty, and harmony to the community 
of Bogalusa, and that that city may soon 
recapture the magic destroyed by the 
Ku Klux Elan. 
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A Better Understanding of Conditions in 
Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
remainder of Mr. Lucian C. Warren's re- 
port on conditions in West Germany. 
Mr. Warren, who is the Washington cor- 
respondent for the Buffalo Courier-Ex- 
press, Buffalo, N.Y., was invited to spend 
3 weeks in this country by the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. His uncensored observations are 
most interesting and informative, and I 
am pleased to have had the opportunity 
to insert them into the RECORD. 

A special feature column, which ap- 
peared in the Buffalo Courier-Express on 
October 17, 1965, and part X, concluding 
Mr. Warren's report, follow: 

German PEOPLE DEEPLY DEVOTED to CUL- 
TURE—LAVIsH OPERA Propuctions Draw 
Capacity HOUSES 

(By Lucian C. Warren) 

Hamsvurc, Geremany.—tIn this port city 
commerce is a thriving enterprise, but cul- 
ture is doing splendidly, too. 

Hamburgische Staatsoper, or the Hamburg 
State Opera, is playing to standing-room- 
only houses, as this correspondent can testify. 
In a beautiful new opera house that even 
Metropolitan Opera Manager Rudolf Bing 
might envy and probably does, Hamburg- 
ische Staatsopher stages lavish productions 
of opera classics. 

On one evening we saw Verdi's “La Forza 
del Destino” the Germans call it “Die Macht 
des Schicksals.“ and the next night it was 
„Carmen.“ On the following day we took in a 
4 p.m. matinee of Arthur Miller's “Incident 
at Vichy,” and that night it was a light op- 
era, Im Weissen Rossl,” at the Operettan- 
haus on the Reeperbahn. 

TAKES TO SERIOUS MUSIC 

It is perhaps significant of the way the 
Germans take their culture seriously that the 
two grand operas and the somewhat somber 
Arthur Miller play were sold out while the 
light opera played to some empty seats. 

Culture is a year-round affair with the 
Germans. The Germans would sooner part, 
we gather, with sauerkraut and wiener 
schnitzel than have any one of the many 
opera, concert, and drama theaters through- 
out the nation close down for any longer 
periods than are necessary to get ready for 
the next production. 

We commented on this to Dr. Wilhelm 
Witten, chairman of the CDU (Christian 
Democratic Party) faction in the Ham- 
burg State Parliament. 

SURPRISED ON U.S. VISIT 


He acknowledged the deep devotion of 
the German people to culture in depth and 
cited as a contrasting example his visit to 
the United States in 1961. 

He _recalled visiting the beautiful new 
opera house in San Francisco and was pro- 
foundly shocked when he learned that it 
was only open 2 months out of the year. 

But Dr. Witten recognizes that the dif- 
ference between America and Germany is 
not so much the difference in “cultural IQ" 
between its peoples, but the simple fact 
that for centuries governments have sub- 
sidized the arts in Germany. 
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HAS STATES SUPPORT 


In Hamburg, for instance, the state gov- 
ernment provides an annual subsidy of 26 
million marks, or better than $6 million, 
as a direct subsidy to production of opera 
and plays and symphony concerts. 

In Munich which has really become the 
cultural capital of the nation since Berlin 
was bisected, there is an even more lavish 
outlay from the Bavarian state government. 

A Munich official of the national theater 
there estimated that the government pays 
for about two-thirds of the cost of the opera 
productions, The opera seats average about 
18 marks, or $2.50. This means that the 
Bavarian kicks in $5 on every $2.50 seat to 
make up the deficit. 

AFFAIRS OF STATE 


Curiously, the cultural life of this nation 
is more the affair of the state governments 
than the Federal Republic. This has been 
so for centuries when the German dukes, 
the predecessors of state governments, vied 
with each other in providing their people 
with the best cultural programs. The Fed- 
eral Republic does, of course, mix in a bit 
on cultural affairs with such organizations 
as the German Music Council, but this 18 
mainly to promote international aspects of 
German musical offerings. 

In West Germany there are today more 
than 70 theaters with regular opera pro- 
grams and their own operating ensembles 
and well over 100 first-class symphony or- 
chestras. 

BEAUTIFUL MUSIC HALL 


In the postwar period, many millions have 
been spent on construction of concert halls 
and opera houses, Some have followed the 
traditional rococco style of oldtime German 
theaters, but many are constructed in ultra- 
modern style, such as the Beethoven Hall 
in Bonn, where we saw Beethoven's only 
opera, “Fidelio,” performed, and the Berlin 
Philharmonic's new building, where the or- 
chestra is placed arena-style in the center, 
with seating rising in octagonal shape on 
all sides, 

In Germany the more important radio 
stations have their own orchestras that are 
just as good as those somewhat more di- 
rectly subsidized by the state governments. 


HE WAS SKEPTICAL 


In 1961, Virgil Thompson, eminent Amer- 
ican music critic, wrote in “Musican Amer- 
ca“ that West Germany dominated all of 
Europe in the quality of its musical offer- 
ings. 

Thompson went on to say that the busi- 
ness of music is doing well there because 
all business is doing well. 

“But this writer doubts in all sincerity 
whether today’s music setup there is not, for 
all its fine prosperity, a hollow shell,” 
Thompson concluded. “There is money to 
spend and power to exercise, and certainly 
these are in proper hands. He simply has 
no faith in so rootless a growth." 

HAS PROVED WRONG 


Thompson will probably have to eat those 
words some day because there is no evi- 
dence of any lessening in the quality of 
West Germany's cultural offerings, and 
“rootless” is hardly the word to describe 
& program so handsomely subsidized by the 
government and so popular with the Ger- 
man people. 


VISIT ro WEST GERMANY—X 
(By Lucian C. Warren) 

MUNICH, GeraMany.—The Oktoberfest, the 
last stop in this correspondent’s crowded 3 
weeks in West Germany, is not a political 
event. Yet in a jammed beer hall in the 
midst of this festival there are some political 
overtones worth reporting. 


At the height of the galety, the German 
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band in the center podium suddenly blares 
the musical equivalent of “attention please” 
and it is announced over the loudspeaker 
that Franz-Joseph Strauss, the former De- 
fense Minister in the Erhard Cabinet, is pay- 
ing a visit to the hall. 

Immediately pandemonium breaks loose. 
There are some vociferous cheers from some 
Bavarians who think that Strauss is right 
in adopting a “Gaullist line“ of more inde- 
pendence from America, and in general, 
along with former Chancellor Adenauer, sup- 
porting a hard line toward Communist 
countries east of the Iron Curtain. 

But there were also vigorous boos from 
other Bavarians who consider Herr Strauss 
did not distinguish himself by these policies. 
Some of these boos may be coming from 
West German lovers of a free press. As 
Defense Minister, Strauss went to great 
lengths in seeking to jail the publisher of 
Der Spiegel, the weekly news magazine that 
had the nerve to publish a supposedly con- 
fidential NATO report on weaknesses in West 
Germany's military setup. As a direct re- 
sult of the Strauss mishandling of this issue, 
he was dropped from the Erhard Cabinet. 

As head of the Bavarian wing of the CDU 
party of Erhard and Adenauer, Strauss has 
tried to throw his weight around and ac- 
tively sought to prevent the renaming of the 
stanchly pro-American Gerhard Schroeder 
as Foreign Minister and of Erich Mende, 
leader of the FDP, the third party in the 
Bundestag, as Minister of All-German Affairs. 

In this he has apparently failed, although 
he did succeed in having some of the duties 
of the Ministry of All-German Affairs trans- 
ferred to the Chancellor's office. 

Strauss and Adenauer do not like either 
Foreign Minister Schroeder or FDP Leader 
Mende, and the feeling seems to be recipro- 
cated. Schroeder, for instance, is said to 
feel that the so-called hard line of West 
Germany toward Iron Curtain countries has 
already failed. He is reported to think that 
with both America and France seeking a 
relaxation of tensions with Russia and its 
European satellites, the only fruitful German 
policy is to seek a similar rapprochement. 

Schroeder has been responsible for the 
Opening of West German trade missions in 
several East European countries and has 
hinted he would also like to junk the Hall 
stein doctrine” established by the former 
West German Secretary of State. This doc- 
trine prevents West German diplomatic re- 
lations with those nations which have diplo- 
matic relations with Communist East Ger- 
many. The only exception to this doctrine 
has been the U.S.S.R. with which West 
Germany does have diplomatic relations. 

The retention of Schroeder as Foreign 
Minister can be regarded in America as an- 
other indication that the government of 
Chancellor Erhard will continue its policies 
of the closest possible alliance with the 
United States. 

In the 21 days of my visiting West Ger- 
many, this correspondent found nothing but 
the friendliest of feelings toward the United 
States of America and this is voiced not only 
by the members of the dominant CDU party, 
but those of the Social Democrats, the oppos- 
ing minority party that lost the election. 

For instance, there is less division of 
opinion in West Germany over the American 
course in Vietnam than there is in the United 
States, Almost everyone in West Germany 
thinks that the United States is correct in 
seeking to halt Communist aggression in 
South Vietnam. They worry a bit about the 
fact that the United States will become so 
preoccupied there that it will forget about 
trying to unify Germany, but this is under- 
standable. On the other hand, the Germans 
are realistic enough to know that reunifica- 
tion is a long way off, and some are even 
aware that compromises may have to be in 
order if a peaceful settlement is to be 
achieved. 
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As this visit draws to a close, a few gen- 
eral observations are in order: 

West Germany is one of the most brilliant 
successes of postwar U.S. foreign policy. 
With the help of the Marshall plan aid and 
their own energy and ability, West Germany 
has become a showcase of prosperity in the 
West. Its only economic difficulties stem 
from that very prosperity with its surplus of 
jobs over workers causing some headaches, 
but not insurmountable ones. 

Politically, West Germany is another show- 
case for the West. No other nation can boast 
that 87 percent of its eligible voters actually 
cast thelr ballots in a national election, as 
happened in West Germany on September 
19. True, West German politics still has 
not resolved itself into a truly two-party 
system and Erhard has had some govern- 
ment-forming troubles in his coalition 
d 


ealings. 

But minor parties are shriveling, and radi- 
cal parties are getting nowhere at all in a 
West Germany that is relieved and happy 
with the generally middle-of-the-road philos- 
ophy of the two major parties, the Christian 
Democrats and the Soclal Democrats. A neo- 
Nazi party in the September 19 election polled 
only 2 percent of the vote and thus 
cannot be represented in the Bundestag 
‘where 5 percent is the minimum require- 
ment for any party. 

Twenty years after the Hitler disease was 
forcibly eliminated from their midst, the 
West German people can well afford to be 
proud of their economic, political, and cul- 
tural progress. And the United States can 
rejoice in a partnership with a nation that 
after some terrible mistakes seems to have 
found itself at last. 


Report on 89th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, as 
a part of my report on the 89th Congress, 
this summary of my 2-week trip to Asia 
might be of interest. This was a most 
informative mission and it is impossible 
to convey all of the impressions I re- 
ceived in such a short address. My offi- 
cial purpose was to attend the 11th an- 
nual conference of the Asian Peoples’ 
Anti-Communist League which met in 
Manila, Philippine Islands, on Septem- 
ber 7-12. 

Before going to Manila, however, I vis- 
ited Japan, Korea, and the Republic of 
China. Japan is the industrial colossus 
of the Orient and is western in most re- 
spects. They are currently gripped by 
a strong wave of pacifism which seems 
to restrain the actions of the government 
leaders in relation to Communist threats. 
Ambassador Edwin O. Reischauer told 
me, however, that he has noted a slight 
movement of the Japanese people into 
the realization that they, like the Ameri- 
cans, must respond to the Communist 
challenge in Asia. Mr. Reischauer is one 
of the most knowledgeable men I met and 
has served this post since 1961. 

Two days in Korea proved to be among 
the most interesting of the entire trip. 
The APACL Freedom School is located 
in Seoul, and is just beginning to func- 
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tion. It is a part of the anti-Commu- 
nist response which the free nations of 
Asia have developed in their efforts to 
cope with Communist propaganda and 
political subversion. I was the guest of 
President Chung Hee Park and his polit- 
ical leader and adviser, Jong Pil Kim. 
Korea has come a long way in the 12 
years since the Korean war ended. They 
are one of our very stanchest allies and 
have responded well to the call for troops 
in Vietnam. 

A highlight of this tour was a heli- 
copter trip to Panmunjom where the 
negotiators still meet regularly but re- 
solve little. One of the officers humor- 
ously referred to it as Uncle Mao’s Ding 
Dong School” since little results in the 
negotiations except the Red tirades and 
their lengthy philosophical lecturing of 
the free world representatives. As of 
that date, 33,182 violations have been 
charged by the Communists and each 
must be investigated. 

Panmunjom and later visits to Corregi- 
dor, Bataan, Hong Kong and the U.S. 
cemetery in Manila where 17,000 Amer- 
icans are laid at rest give mute testimony 
to former war efforts. 

VISIT WITH CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


In the Republic of China, you are once 
again on the edge of the Communist 
world. Quemoy and Matsu well up 
memories of the Eisenhower confronta- 
tion in the Taiwan Straits and our 7th 
Fleet's response to put down the Red 
Chinese threat to invade Formosa. An 
hour with Gen. Chiang Kai-shek cer- 
tainly must rate as one of the most 
memorable experiences of my life. He 
was a world figure when I was a boy and 
it was stimulating to compare views with 
the 78-year-old statesman. Inciden- 
tally, he looked more like a man of 65. 
The Generalissimo was particularly con- 
cerned about the insistence by American 
leaders that there be negotiations in 
Vietnam. His view was that the offer of 
negotiations was fine and honorable but 
“to drum at this request week after week 
is wrong because Asians misunderstand 
our purposes and the Vietcong will be- 
come cocky.” 

Madame Chiang was in the United 
States during this time and upon my 
return she called the office and invited 
me to a private interview at her Wash- 
ington hotel. These two persons cer- 
tainly must be numbered among the 
great patriots of the world. 

The Republic of China is going forward 
with great reforms, particularly in the 
area of land and agriculture. The Red 
Chinese still shell the offshore islands at 
intermittent periods and the Nationalist 
Chinese of course have two major inter- 
national insterests: exclusion of Red 
China from the U.N. and an eventual 
overthrow of the mainland Chinese Com- 
munist oppressors. 

APACL CONFERENCE 

The conference itself presented an op- 
portunity to exchange ideas with men 
and women from all over the world. 
Every continent was represented and all 
seemed gripped with one concern, world 
communism. That America is the hope 
of the free world was etched on their 
every pronouncement and expression of 
hope. There were about 20 of us includ- 
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ing Walter Judd and Prof. David Rowe 
of Yale who represented the United 
States. The keynote address was de- 
livered by Foreign Minister Thanat 
Khoman, of Thailand. This nation is a 
good example of the changing sentiment 
among so-called nonalined nations. A 
few years ago Thailand was barely inter- 
ested in the APACL but now that the 
designs of Red China are clearer to them, 
they are steadfast anti-Communists. 

Excitement and tension was focused 
on the Pakistan-India war which broke 
out while delegates from those nations 
were on their way to Manila. On the 
whole, there was no rancor except for 
the usual denunciations. Each nation 
obviously thought the other was the 
aggressor. 

A particularly interesting opportunity 
was offered when I was able to discuss 
Asian problems with Rufino J. Cardinal 
Santos, who was just leaving for the 
Vatican Ecumenical session. Cardinal 
Santos is the Archbishop of Manila and 
is extremely competent in the field of 
anticommunism. 

The APACL Conference was a great 
success, I had met with many of these 
anti-Communist leaders before. They 
approach their work in dead seriousness. 
Expressions of strong support for Amer- 
ican efforts in Vietnam were included 
in the many resolutions. 


TRIP TO VIETNAM 


It would go without saying that the 
highlight of the trip was the 3 days spent 
in Vietnam. It gives you a feeling of the 
unreal. A nation at war but not in the 
traditional sense of a frontline with 
opposing forces on each side. The Viet- 
cong are everywhere and most skirmishes 
are in the southern delta section, far re- 
moved from North Vietnam. The Com- 
munists use selective terrorism to un- 
nerve the people. Bombs are hurled into 
restaurants and hotels. Yet the city of 
Saigon flourishes, showing its French 
culture. School girls sing merrily on the 
= home. An air of determination pre- 

8. 

I came away with a very healthy re- 
spect for the Vietnamese people. Like 
most of the youthful nations in Asia 
they are faced with the herculean task 
of improving economic and political 
stability while at the same time devoting 
a major part of their time to staving off 
Communists efforts to take over their 
nation. No American can fully appre- 
ciate what it means to have the dis- 
ruptions which these people face in their 
every day life. The United States of 
America stands as their only hope and 
one strong feeling came through in my 
discussions with hundreds of people 
there. They feel we are committed— 
something they had doubts about until 
President Johnson's strong statement 
and our resolute military actions. This 
has been a morale booster to the Viet- 
namese people and they in turn are mak- 
ing more headway in their three-pronged 
economic, military and political front. 

I spent an afternoon with our troops 
at Bien Hoa. These are the men of the 
famous Big Red 1, the ist Division, 2d 
Brigade. Their officers were superb. It 
is comforting to know there are men 
around like Col. James Simmons, who 
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commands the 2d Brigade. More impor- 
tant, he commands the respect of those 
who are there in such a difficult situa- 
tion. The sound of artillery firing in the 
background punctuated the briefing 
session. A tour of the facilities would 
have made any American duly proud. 

Let me give you just one example. 
Bien Hoa is not exactly a garden of Eden. 
To dump several thousand men at this 
strategic point and then build the base 
around them is quite an endeavor. I was 
there on September 12, and you would 
have thought the camp was at least a 
year old instead of a scant half-dozen 
weeks. Morale? Think of this. It was 
in the monsoon season, and the mud re- 
minded one of red North Carolina clay. 
Lumber had been requisitioned, but it 
could not be obtained expeditiously. 
This is no fault of the Defense Depart- 
ment. The officers and men, being 
Americans with gumption and the spirit 
of Yankee ingenuity, took the matter 
into their own hands. They used their 
pay to purchase lumber from nearby 
Vietnamese farmers and then built their 
own mess hall and facilities. Even more 
important, they constructed elevated 
wooden floors for their tents. This had 
a great psychological impact, to get a 
bunk off the muddy ground and up on 
a dry floor. This is the type of men we 
have there—no beatniks, draft card 
burners, or protestors. You would have 
been proud, as I was. One of the men I 
met was Sgt. Earl J. Moorehead, whose 
home is on Route 6, Cambridge. 

One night in Saigon I listened to the 
Armed Forces radio network. The disc 
jockey was signing off and with a clear 
voice said: 

5 you that Vietnam is the place 


Small items but indicative of our mo- 
rale and commitment there. 

I have heard the myth repeated often 
that the Vietnamese are a weak people, 
and this is the wrong war in the wrong 
place. I could not disagree more. Con- 
sider just one fact: The Vietnamese, peo- 
ple have gone through 20 full years of 
war and political disruption, and yet 
there is not one significant peace move- 
ment in their nation. Village chiefs in 
the provinces have been killed one by one 
by the Vietcong. Yet others immediately 
take their place. The Vietnamese are a 
sturdy people, and freedom will prosper 
if we help them eradicate the Vietcong. 

In my conversations with the officers, 
troops, and the Vietnamese themselves, 
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the question was raised dozens of times: 
Do the Lippmanns and the teach-ins rep- 
resent thinking back in America? Wal- 
ter Lippmann had just that week written 
& very negative article on Ameritan par- 
ticipation in Vietnam, and all of these 
things had an impact. Of course, this 
was before the current wave of vocal 
anti-Vietnamese protests, so they prob- 
ably wonder even more now. 

It is impossible to give more than these 
few highlights. Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge invited me to lunch and we 
spent 2 interesting hours on a wide range 
of subjects. From Korea to Hong Kong, 
I received the benefit of military, politi- 
cal and economic briefings as well as the 
opportunity to meet with the national 
leaders of the respective countries. One 
of the indelible impressions received was 
in regards to the high caliber of the men 
in the Foreign Service. Accustomed to 
seeing the Washington types, I frankly 
did not expect to see such hard-working, 
knowledgeable people in our diplomatic 
posts which I visited. They give a person 
confidence which is sometimes hard to 
gain from the higher level State Depart- 
ment bureaucrat. Each day was packed 
with many interesting visits ranging from 
the textile mills to the rice paddies. I 
did not want a planned tour and made up 
the itinerary after my arrival. One typi- 
cal day in Vietnam was like this: 

Morning: Visit Tran Quoi Buu, presi- 
dent, Vietnamese Confederation of Labor. 
Visit Pham Ba Thuc, president, Em- 
ployers’ Association. Lunch with Am- 
bassador Lodge. Afternoon: Helicopter 
trip to Bien Hoa Air Force Base. Eve- 
ning: Dinner with labor attaché. 


At each stop on the trip, I met a wide 


variety of American and local people. 
Consider this typical guest list at the 
dinner referred to above on 1 day in 
Saigon: 

Mr. Nguyen Xuan Phong, Minister of 
Labor; Mr. Tran Quoc Buu, president, Viet- 
namese Confederation of Labor; Mr. Nguyen 
Van Thang, vice president, Vietnamese Con- 
federation of Labor; Mr. Dam Sy Hien, pro- 
fessor, former Minister of Labor and Minister 
of Social Welfare; Mr. Pham Viet Tuyen, 
editor, Tu Do; Mr. Ton That Thien, editor, 
Saigon Daily News; Mr, Nguyen Ngoc Rao, 
journalist for New York Times; Col, William 
H. Crossen, MACV; Mr. Alan Strachan, 
Deputy Director, USOM; Mr. Leslie Tihaney, 
chief, economic section of Embassy; Mr. Mel 
Levine, political officer; Mr. John P. Condon, 
first secretary of Embassy. 

CONCLUSIONS 


I was able to meet with young political 
leaders in each of the nations. 
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All in all, this trip was one of the most 
meaningful and rewarding 2 weeks of my 
life. The Asian people are a warm and 
friendly people. They look to us for 
help and leadership. You can well be 
proud of what we Americans are doing in 
Asia. I personally hope that we never 
let them down. In many ways, they are 
more realistic than we are and they cer- 
tainly have a better understanding of 
communism than we in America do. The 
preamble contained in the Charter of 
the Asian Peoples“ Anti-Communist 
League declares: 

We, the freedom-loving es of Asia, 
being dedicated to the — n democracy 
and keenly conscious of the menace of Com- 
munist aggression in various parts.of the 
world, look upon international Communist 
imperialism as a tyranny working for the en- 
slavement of humanity and threai 
world peace. We are convinced that the 
free peoples can neither compromise nor co- 
exist with Communist imperialism. 


Rather to the point, is it not? They 
need our leadership but at the same time, 
Mr. Speaker, we can learn a great deal 
from them. Icertainly did. 

Americans must not grow weary at our 
task. We are like the watchman at the 
bridge who can prevent a wreck. Our 
duty is clear. We cannot escape respon- 
sibility even though the burden is great, 
the hours are long, and relief is not in 
sight—even though we have served far 
beyond the ordinary duty. This is our 
challenge. The future of all civilization 
depends on our response. 

At this point I would like to include 
with these remarks the speech I delivered 
at the conference: 

VOTING RECORD 

The voting record which is printed at 
the conclusion of these remarks con- 
tains only a brief identification of the 
issue because of space. Upon request, my 
office will furnish a record which in- 
cludes further detail and a summariza- 
tion of the issue involved in each vote. I 
will personally be glad to explain or give 
additional information on any particular 
issue. Your Congressman was present 
and voted on all major issues although I 
missed some votes due to important com- 
mittee assignments which entailed hear- 
ings outside of Washington. My Asian 
trip and personal reasons such as death 
in the families also accounted for sev- 
ral absences. The letters “NV” indi- 
cates these absences but I have then in- 
dicated how I would have voted if 
present: 


Roll- 
call 
No. 


Issue 


New York election h aai 
Barring u to Ni 
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Roll- 
Vote eall Vote 
No. 

35 ongressional redistricting.. Yea. 

7 385 | Supreme Court pay raise Nay. 
Nay, 39 | Su e Court Hir Nay. 
Ven 42 Recommit District of Columbia crime bill Nay. 

Yea 43 | District of Columbia crime bill. Yea. 

-| Yea 45| A tobacco Krea Nay. 
Yea, 562 | Recommit Federal school ad Yea. 
Nay 53 Federal school nid. Nay. 
Nay. 67 | Grants to help older peo bnd en. 
Yea. 58 | Water resources planning Yea. 
Nay 60 Yea. 

.| Nay 62 Yea. 

$ xee 2 ren Chan e Sai es 

.| Nay reusury- Post Office appropriations. . ay. 
Vea. 66 Second supplemental priations Yea. 
-| Yea. 70 | Medicare 15 n 3 Yea. 
5 NV—Nay. 71 | Compulsory medicare bi Nay. 
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Roll- Roll- 
call Issue Vote call Issue Vote 
No, No. 
72 | Arms control authorization... Nay. 221 ilitary construction authorisation. 
74 Yea. 222 perrea fhaoi Danks A 
76 Yea. 224 | Interest equalization tax 
78 Yea. 225 | Interest equalization ta NV—Nay. 
79 International Monetary Fung -| Nay. 228 | District of Columbia auto insurance Nay. 
82 | Water pollution control funds NV—Yea 230 | Draft card mutilation s Yos, 
BA | 2d supplemental appropriations... ...-_._.._..__. NV Vea 234 | Regional development Nay. 
85 NV—Nay 235 | Recommit regional development Yea. 
86 NV—Nay. 236 onal development Nay. 
87 Commun! 10 health services. NV—Yea. 238 | Nickel duty o NV—Nay. 
90 | Mental th grants Yea. 239 l Boxing Commission: NV—Yea 
92 | Vietnam military appropriations_ Yea, 242 oreign aid authorization. -- Nay. 
94 | Military procurement authorization... Yea. 243 | Recommit 1965 bill. Yea. 
96 | Space program funds, NASA, authorization__.___ Yea: TTT TTT Nay. 
97 | Space Poeran Funds, NASA, authorization Yea. 246 | Recommit Labor-H EW supplemental appropriations. Yea. 
90 | Health research facility grants. o Ven. 248 | Western Hemisphere limitation ass Yea, 
101 | International Coffee Agreement.. Nay. 249 | Immigration Act Yea, 
104 | Recommit AKC authorization. Yea. 252 he ars Education Act. Yes. 
105 | AEC authorization... .. ea. 253 aid liberalization. Yes, 
109 | Foreign aid authorizstio! NV—Nay. 254 on — EPA Yes. 
110 | Foreign aid authorization . NV—Nay. 255 | Removi Nay. 
112 | Bar sales to Sukarno and Naser. NV—Yea. 257 | Health education ad Nayo 
113 | Agriculture ropriatilons ́q NV Nay 250 | High-speed NV—Nay. 
16 | State, Justice, ay. 262 {itary construction suthorization_....._.-.....------.---.-.. NV—Yesa. 
117 | Small coal mine safety. yz Yea. 263 | Military construction authorization... NV—Nay 
119 | E tax reduction Yea. 264 | Veterans compensation NV—Y. 
121 | FAA Administrator Nay. 265 | Crime Commission funds. NV—Yea. 
123 | Railroad retirement increase. Yea. 260 Baby Sark appropriation. NV—Nay 
126 | Legislative ap ee Yea, 296 concessions.. NV—Nay. 
127 | Export control continuation. -ss -saena NV—Yea. 299 | Preserve Governor’s po Yes. 
129 x -| NV—Nay. 301 | Arts and Humanities Foundation Ven. 
130 ay. 303 iis argo employee name disclosure. Nay. 
131 -| Yea. 304 | Nuclear accident Indemnifieation ö poten eha aF seer eabess Yea, 
132 | Kennedy film showing.. Nay. 306 Defense appropriations conference report. Yea. 
14 Recommit Housing and Urban Development Department. Yea. 307 | Mississippi contested elections Yea, 
142 | Housing and Urban Development Department Nay. 300 Servicemen's life insurance. Yea. 
143 | Hiring congressional interns . Nay. 310 | Anti-Communist interventii Ven. 
145 | Vocational student loan insurance ~ Yes. 313 | Water pollution control funds.. Yea, 
- 146 | Agriculture disaster relle . -| Yea, 315 | Rivers and harbors. . 5 — Ven. 
147 | Baltic Benem te eel E R ee Yea. 316 | Florida Cultural and Trade Center Nay. 
153 | Defense appropriations.. ä Yea. 320 dine Yea. 
155 free rea redevelopment extension..._.......-.--.---.- Nay. 321 Nay. 
187 using and Urban Development rule. Nay. 322 Yes. 
162 | Rent supplements Nay. 324 Yen. 
163 en. 325 Yea, 
104 Nay. 327 Nay. 
167 Yea. 328 Nay. 
175 336 Yea, 
176 4 337 Yea. 
177 í 338 Yea. 
178 a 339 | District of Columbia home rulöo -memes Yea. 
179 ° Ml Yea. 
181 NV—Nay 342 Yea, 
182 NV—Yea. 3¹³ Yea. 
185 345 Nay. 
188 AG Yea, 
189 | Changing coinage system 347 Yea, 
193 | Armed services pay raise 348 Nay. 
196 | Recommit poverty program expansion... .-........ 340 | Medical library facilities... .2 =o cl Yea. 
197 350 ea. 
199 353 NV—Yea. 
203 3⁵⁴ project NV—Nay. 
204 356 | Recommit highway environment contro! Yea. 
205 357 | Highway environment control. Nay. 
208 363 on sugar bill Yea. 
209 | Taft-Hartley 14(b) removal). 366 | Recommit sugar bill Yea. 
212 . Jay. 
zs zs 8 te National Teachers Corps. ‘See 
ce report on cnt mo ay. 
216 378 | River and harbor conference roport Nay. 
210 2 | Separste vote on Dickey george Nay. 
1 on ey- a a . — Nay. 
220 383 | Conference report on sugar bill Nay. 
Samuel Rose, Chief Contact Officer, Veterans’ Administration, Mr. W. J. will emulate but seldom match. You have 
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OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 31, 1965, Samuel Rose, who for 
many years has been Chief of the Central 
Office Contact Division, of the Veterans’ 
Administration, will retire. 


There is much that can be said in 


Driver, in a tribute written for the El 
Paso Times, by Sarah McClendon, and 
in an editorial of the Stars and Stripes— 
the National Tribune. 

Under permission granted, I wish to 
include the foregoing in the Recorp and 
wish Sam Rose a long life in the con- 
tinued service of his fellowman: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATIO 
Washington, D.C., October 8. 1965. 
Mr. SAMUEL ROSE, 
Chief, Central Office Contact Division, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sam: Your service with this agency 
in behalf of veterans is legend. There are 
few persons who have been associated with 
veterans activities in this country since 
World War I who are not aware of the tre- 
mendous impact of your dedication and de- 
votion on the individual and overall needs 
of veterans. 

You have personified our highest ideals 
of service and set a standard which others 


brought together a rare combination of zeal, 
sincerity, sympathy, understanding, and 
know-how in your day-to-day efforts to assist 
veterans, and you have represented the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in gathered groups 
with distinction. The respect and esteem in 
which you are held by the national service or- 
ganizations do you honor. You have fulfilled 
Toyah and every assignment with inspiring 
ty. 

You have every reason to take satisfaction 
in your accomplishments of the past 48 years, 
for it is with intense pride that we view your 
record of service. 

We know that, as you put it, your “way of 
Ute“ will not change following your retire- 
ment, for whenever and wherever you meet a 
veteran, the same spontaneous helpfulness 
will be evident and the “legend of Sam Rose” 
will be perpetuated. On behalf of all of us 
who have been so fortunate as to work with 
you in past years, let me wish you the very 
best for the future—you have earned it. 

Sincerely, 
W. J. Driver, Administrator. 
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From the El Paso Times 
A West TEXAN IN WASHINGTON 
(By Sarah McClendon) 


WasHINcGTON—For 48 years, redtape has 
been cut in a huge Government bureau- 
cracy for literally hundreds of thousands 
of war veterans, their widows and orphans 
by a friendly voice on the telephone. 

“Sam Rose, may I help you, please,” is the 
way he answers that telephone from 6:30 
am. (he does not have to come to work 
at that early hour) until 4:30 p.m., at the 
Veterans Administration headquarters in 
Washington, where he is chief of the VA's 
Central Office Contact Division. He has been 
there since the VA started and before it had 
its present name when it was the old War 
Risk Insurance Bureau. He is the employee 
with the greatest longevity in service, At 
the end of this month, he will retire, with 
the gratitude of multitudes. Probably for 
many years hence, when veterans call the 
Office, they will ask for “Mr. Rose.” 

Always, this little man, himself a veteran 
and an active member of the Jewish War Vet- 
erans, would follow his cherry greeting on 
the telephone with “Come to see me. Let 
me push your case for you.” or “Did they 
take care of you?—My pleasure—come in any 
time.” 

Such service is rare in the stores giving 
most attention to personnel relations or hav- 
ing valuable goods to sell but much more 
rare in Government bureaus. 

This type of service which always ends up 
in making friends for the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and Rose is made possible through 
a highly important function of the VA—con- 
tact. As Sam Rose says, All roads lead here,” 
and indeed they do, to his office. Maybe 
one minute he is answering a query for the 
White House. He has served under nine 
Presidents, from Woodrow Wilson to Lyndon 
Johnson. The next minute, he is trying to 
help a widow to find proof that her husband 
died of war injuries 15 years later than com- 
bat. The next minute, he may be helping a 
man win greater compensation for a service- 
connected injury or he may be figuring out 
a way for an orphaned child to attend col- 
lege. He may be helping a former WAC offi- 
cer to straighten out her National Service 
life policy or helping someone to find a job. 
He may be admitting someone to a hos- 
pital or helping to bury the war dead. 

No wonder he is often called by veterans 
themselves “Mr. VA.“ and has been decorated 
by his own agency for distinguished service 
and has been hailed In veterans association 
publications, the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and 
other groups and has been recently given 
an award of appreciation of Jewish War Vet- 
erans. 

Chances are if one eavesdrops on his tele- 
phone conversations, they will hear Sam 
Rose cordially renewing old friendships 
among certain repeats among his customers 
or calling one by his first name as he in- 
tersperses the conversations with interpreta- 
tions of laws and rules in simplified lan- 
guage. He has the regulations on the tip 
of his tongue. 

It is nothing for this little man to handle 
20 such cases a day. Any one of these may 
be of mammoth importance to the veteran 
and his family. 

He loves his job and the only reason he is 
quitting is he has to, having reached the 
mandatory age of 70. 

“To me, it has never been a task, for I feel 
it Is an honor to be a part of an important 
humane and beneficial agency. For 48 years 
I have been dedicated to the service of the 
veteran, his widow, and his dependents. 

“I have endeavored to bring personal serv- 
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ice from the heart. I have tried to express 
the feeling of a grateful nation to those who 
have given their best. 

“T did care about each and every individual 
with whom I came in contact,” said this 
quiet, thin, stooped man who is still quick to 
open the door for one. “Every claim num- 
ber, every insurance number represents to 
me a living person, and more important, a 
person who has served his country,” is the 
way Sam Rose put it. 

What changes has he seen in veterans’ 
claims over the years? 

“Well, the veteran of World War I had 
little coming to him, whereas the veteran of 
World War II had the GI bill of rights.” 

The hardest problem in his job has been 
knowing or thinking a man is entitled to 


compensation and not being able to find 


sufficient evidence so that a man and his 
family can have the benefits they are entitled 
to receive. “Often the claim is not filed 
until the husband and father is dead when 
only he could supply links in the chain of 
evidence,” he said. 

Thus, he advises those who are suffering 
from injuries or effects who think they 
might be entitled to compensation to report 
this early to the VA so that officials may 
start to trace the matter and arrive at the 
proof which is required by the VA, said 
Rose as he bows out. 

From the Stars & Stripes-National Tribune] 
“Mr. VA" RETRES 

After nearly one-half century of service to 
veterans and their dependents, Samuel Rose, 
affectionately known as “Mr. VA" will re- 
tire from the Veterans’ Administration on 
October 31. This would appear not to be 
Rose's own choosing, as he will have reached 
the mandatory retirement age of 70. 

Rose joined the War Risk Insurance Di- 
vision, now the Veterans’ Administration, in 
1917. For over 48 years he has given of him- 
self with love and devotion to the cause of 
veterans who have served our country in 
peace and in war. 

He is the only one of the VA’s employees 
who was on the job when the old Veterans 
Bureau was formed and has never been too 
busy to listen to the plight of a veteran or 
his widow and lend a helping hand in solving 
their problems. 

Rose has served continuously during the 
terms of office of nine Presidents of the 
United States. On one wall of his office are 
the autographed portraits of Presidents Wil- 
son, Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, Roosevelt, 
Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson. 

Until a few years ago, the commissions of 
notary in the District of Columbia were 
signed personally by the President of the 
United States. Sam's original commission, 
signed by President Wilson in 1918, is a 
framed conversation piece in a place of 
prominence in his office. 

“Mr. VA" has received many commenda- 
tions and acknowledgments of his dedicated 
service to veterans from the many Adminis- 
trators of Veterans’ Affairs under whom he 
served, as well as from service organization 
representatives and, perhaps most gratifying 
of all, from the veteran and his dependents. 


He has enjoyed good health thru his two 
score and 8 years of service and, like the 
riders of the pony express, neither wind nor 
rain, nor sleet nor hall could keep this man 
from his appointed tasks. 

This newspaper, and the veterans of Amer- 
ica, will miss the knowledge and experience 
which Rose brought to his office. He has 
been a sincere, devoted and accomplished 
contact officer and certainly deserves the 
title of Mr. VA.“ 
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Three Job Corps Graduates Win. Chance 
at Executive Careers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent article in the Washington, D.C., 
Sunday Star, written by Larry A. Still, 
tells of the fervent hope for the future 
of O'Neil Leroy Costley of Baltimore, 
Md. 

The article is headlined “Three Job 
Corps Graduates Win Chance at Execu- 
tive Careers.” The story is a true story 
of Americana—give American youth a 
chance and it will strive to pursue con- 
structive goals. 

There is another saga of Americana 
in the story. This is the report of W. C. 
Hobbs, vice president in charge of the 
Washington, D.C., based firm giving jobs 
to Job Corps graduates—the Manage- 
ment and Engineering Services Division 
of Consolidated American Services, Inc. 
Mr. Hobbs was himself a dropout—he 
left school in 1931, but returned to get 
a B.S. in science and engineering. 

I think it is interesting to quote what 
Mr. Hobbs had to say to the Job Corps 
graduates he employed: 

I want these fellows to know they won't 
get any preferential treatment. They'll have 
to work like everybody else. At the end of 
the 90 days they will be just one of the 
workers and advance on merit and ability. 
It's entirely up to them. 


Mr. Hobbs is also quoted as stating 
that he hired the youths from the Job 
Corps program because the camps 
offered greater selectivity, better char- 
acter and higher quality of potential 
workers than any other single source.” 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this account 
merits the attention of my colleagues 
and I insert the article in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD. 


The article follows: 
(From the 8 (D.C.) Star, Sept. 26, 
1965] 


THREE Jon CORPS GRADUATES WIN CHANCE AT 
EXECUTIVE CAREERS 
(By Larry A. Still) 

Three graduates of the Office of Economic 
Cpportunity’s Job Corps training program 
were given new jobs in Washington and a 
chance of executive training yesterday by 
two former dropouts who already have suc- 
ceeded. 

The trainees are Cosme Arriola, 21, of San 
Antonio, Tex.; O'Neil Leroy Costley, 18, of 
Baltimore, and Lawrence Harkless, 21, of 
Port Arthur, Tex., all members of the first 
graduating class of the Camp Kilmer, N.J., 
Urban Center. 

Camp Kilmer is 1 of 100 training centers 
being established in the antipoverty program 
for 40,000 young men and women, aged 16 
to 21, “who need a change of environment 
and individual help to develop talents, self- 
confidence and motivation to improve them- 
selves,” 
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FIRST EXECUTIVE TRAINEES 

The three Kilmer grads started work as 
the Job Corps’ first executive trainees at the 
Management and Engineering Service Divi- 
sion of Consolidated American Services, Inc. 

Consolidated operates management and 
maintenance services for major industries 
throughout the Nation and on Wake Island, 
in Thailand and Vietnam, 

“I never thought I would be here,” said 
Arriola at the firm's plush Washington of- 
fice in the Madison Bank Building. “My 
mother didn’t want me to be far from home, 
but she says it’s for my benefit,” said Hark- 
less. 

“My family is proud of me. They hope I 
stick it out,” sald Costley. 

W. O. Hobbs, vice president of Consoll- 
dated, sald he hired the youths from the 
Job Corps program because the camps offered 
“greater selectivity, better character and 
higher quality” of potential workers than 
any other single source. 

“We are going to adjust their working 
hours so they can go to college if they wish,” 
Hobbs said. “We can always use a good 
mechanical engineer. It may take 6 or 7 
years, but we're in no hurry.” 

The trainees will begin at a eng 
starting salary of $1.75 to $2.25 an hour dur- 
ing a 90-day training period, according to 
John Rollo, manager of the division's logistic 
and social science department. 

The firm found each youth housing in the 
District, established separate checking ac- 
counts for them, purchased clothing so they 
could go to work and return to school. 

Hobbs recalled that he dropped out of 
school in 1931, but returned to get a BS. 
degree in science and engineering. He is 
general manager of Consolidated's manage- 
ment and engineering services division which 
includes three othér dropouts among the 105 
employees. 

Dr. David Gottlieb, Director of Program 
Development and Job Evaluation for the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, agreed that 
the executive training program could pro- 
vide new inspiration for the 13,000 youths 
presently in 44 camps. 

“These fellows have already demonstrated 
more on the ball then I had at their age,” 
Gottlieb said. 

EARNED PH. D. 


Gottlieb also quit school when he was in 
the 10th grade and never returned to get a 
high school diploma, 

He enrolled at Wayne State University in 
Detroit as an unclassified student and re- 
ceived a Ph. D. from the University of 
Chicago after the graduate school waived all 
entrance requirements. Today Gottlieb is 
a member of the Michigan State University 
faculty. 

There are 800 graduates of Job Corps train- 
ing programs, including many who have 
entered military service and eight who are 
attending college on scholarships, Gottlieb 
said. 


Arriola was graduated from high school 

in San Antonio, but dropped all hopes of 

drafting to find a 

job that would help support five brothers 
and two sisters. 

He was recommended for the Job Corps 
and became president of the student council 
at Camp Kilmer and valedictorian of his 
class, He was hired as a property control 
clerk at Consolidated and plans to study 
data processing at night. 

Costley will work in the firm's adminis- 
trative group as a reproduction clerk and 
Harkless as a junior draftsman in the engi- 
neering department. Costley dropped out 
of high school in his senior year when his 
mother, father, 10 brothers and 3 sisters 
moved to Institute, Alabama, where 
his father took a job at the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital. 

“I didn't have to drop out,” Costley said, 
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“but I was too bullheaded. The Job Corps 
has given me a wonderful chance.” 

Harkless said he quit school in the ninth 
grade because “I was losing interest and it 
was getting to be a bore.” He added, “I 
didn't want to go back to school and I was 
too young to go in the service, so the Job 
Corps was right in between.” 

Hobbs had one final word for his new 
trainees. “I want these fellows to know 
they won't get any preferential treatment," 
he emphasized. "They'll have to work like 
everybody else. At the end of the 90 days 
they will be just one of the workers and 
advance on merit and ability. It’s entirely 
up to them.” 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO ADJOURNMENT 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION EN- 
ROLLED AFTER SINE DIE AD- 
JOURNMENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
on the following dates, that committee 
had examined and found truly enrolled 
bills and joint resolutions of the House 
of the following titles: 

On October 22, 1965: 

H.R. 168. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide increases in 
the rates of disability compensation, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 227. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to entitle the children of 
certain veterans who served in the Armed 
Forces prior to September 16, 1940, to bene- 
fit under the war orphans educational assist- 
ance program; 

H.R. 797. An act to establish the Whiskey- 
town-Shasta-Trinity National Recreation 
Area in the State of California, and for other 


purposes; 

ELR. 1778. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to create a Board for the Con- 
demnation of Insanitary Buildings in the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses, approved May 1, 1906, as amended; 

H.R. 2571. An act for the relief of Ralph S. 
DeSocio, Jr.; 

HR. 5493. An act to provide that the flag 
of the United States of America may be 
flown for 24 hours of each day in Lexington, 


H.R. 5597. An act to relieve physicians of 
liability for negligent medical treatment at 
the scene of an accident in the District of 
Columbia; 

H.R. 7475. An act to name the authorized 
lock and dam No. 6 on the Arkansas River 
in Arkansas and the lake created thereby 
for David D. Terry; 

H.R. 8353. An act for the relief of Becky Jo 
and Charles R. Smith; 

H.R. 9047. An act to authorize the release 
ot cortan Spe of zinc from either the 
national stockpile or the supplemental 
stockpile, or both; 

H.R. 10097. An act for the relief of North 
Counties Hydro-Electric Co.; 

H.R. 10305. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal, without regard to the prescribed 6- 
month waiting period of approximately 200 
million pounds of nickel from the national 
stockpile; 

H.R. 11267. An act to amend the joint 
resolution of March 25, 1953, relating to elec- 
trical and mechanical office equipment for 
the use of Members, officers, and committees 
of the House of Representatives, to remove 
certain limitations; and 

H.R. Res. 641. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing Father Flanagan Boys’ Home to erect a 
memorial in the District of Columbia or its 
environs. 

On October 23, 1965: 
H.R. 4421. An act authorizing the Adminis- 
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trator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey certain 
property to the city of Cheyenne, Wyo.; 

H.R. 4845, An act to provide for the eco- 
nomic and efficient purchase, lease, mainte- 
nance, operation, and utilization of auto- 
matic data processing equipment by Federal 
departments and agencies; 

HR. 5026. An act to authorize the Burt 
County Bridge Commission, a public body 
politic and corporate in the county of Burt 
and State of Nebraska, to refund the out- 
standing revenue bonds of said Burt County 
Bridge Commission heretofore issue to fi- 
nance the cost of the construction of a 
bridge, together with the necessary ap- 
proaches and appurtenances therefor, from 
a point located in the city of Decatur, Burt 
County, Nebr., across the Missouri River to a 
point located in Monona County, Iowa; 

H.R. 7812. An act to authorize the loan of 
naval vessels to friendly foreign countries, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8310. An act to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act to assist in providing 
more flexibility in the financing and adminis- 
tration of State rehabilitation programs, and 
to assist in the expansion and improvement 
of services and facilities provided under such 
programs, particularly for the mentally re- 
tarded and other groups presenting special 
vocational rehabilitation problems, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 9830. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to authorize reimburse- 
ment to a State or political subdivision 
thereof for sidewalk repair and replacement 
or to make other arrangements therefor; 

H.R. 9903. An act to provide for the free 
entry of certain scientific instruments for 
the use of certain universities; 

H.R. 10281. An act to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 10878. An act for the rellef of Ander- 
son G. Matsler, senior master sergeant, U.S. 
Air Force, retired; 

H.R. 11135. An act to amend and extend 
the provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended; and 

H. J. Res. 788. Joint resolution establishing 
that the 2d regular session of the 89th Con- 
gress convene at noon on Monday, Janu- 
ary, 10, 1966. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED AFTER SINE DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to the authority granted the 
Speaker by House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 528, 89th Congress, he did on the 
following dates sign enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

On October 22, 1965: 

H.R. 168. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide increases in 
the rates of disability compensation, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 227. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to entitle the children 
of certain veterans who served in the Armed 
Forces prior to September 16, 1940, to benefit 
under the war orphans educational assistance 
program, 

H.R. 797. An act to establish the Whiskey- 
town-Shasta-Trinity National Recreation 
Area in the State of California, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 1778. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to create a Board for the Con- 
demnation of Insanitary Buildings in the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 1, 1906, as amended; 

H.R. 2571. An act for the relief of Ralph 8. 

Ir. ; 
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HR. 5493. An act to provide that the flag 
of the United States of America may be flown 
for 24 hours of each day in Lexington, Mass.; 

H.R. 5597. An act to relieve physicians of 
liability for negligent medical treatment at 
the scene of an accident in the District of 
Columbia; 

HR. 7475. An act to name the authorized 
lock and dam numbered 6 on the Arkansas 
River in Arkansas and the lake created 
thereby for David D. Terry; 

H.R. 8353. An act for the relief of Becky 
Jo and Charles R, Smith; 

H.R. 9047. An act to authorize the release 
of certain quantities of zinc from either the 
national stockpile or the supplemental stock- 
pile, or both; à 

ELR. 10097. An act for the relief of North 
Counties Hydro-Electric Co.; 

H.R. 10305. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal, without regard to the prescribed 6- 
month waiting period of approximately 200 
million pounds of nickel from the national 
stockpile; 

H.R. 11267. An act to amend the joint 
resolution of March 25, 1953, relating to elec- 
trical and mechanical office equipment for 
the use of Members, officers, and committees 
of the House of Representatives, to remove 
certain limitations; and 

H. J. Res. 641. Joint resolution authorizing 
Father Flanagan Boys“ Home to erect a 
memorial in the District of Columbia or its 
environs, 

On October 23, 1965: 

H.R. 4421. An act authorizing the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey certain 
property to the city of Cheyenne, Wyo.; 

H.R. 4845. An act to provide for the eco- 
nomic and efficient purchase, lease, main- 
tenance, operation, and utilization of auto- 
matic data processing equipment by Federal 
departments and agencies; 

H.R. 5026. An act to authorize the Burt 
County Bridge Commission, a public body 
politic and corporate in the county of Burt 
and State of Nebraska, to refund the out- 
standing revenue bonds of said Burt County 
Bridge Commission heretofore issued to f- 
mance the cost of the construction of a 
bridge, together with the necessary ap- 
proaches and appurtenances therefor, from a 
point located in the city of Decatur, Burt 
County, Nebr., across the Missouri River to a 
point located in Monona County, Iowa. 

HR. 7812. An act to authorize the loan of 
naval vessels to friendly foreign countries, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8310. An act to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act to assist in providing 
more flexibility in the financing and admin- 
istration of State rehabilitation programs, 
and to assist in the expansion and improve- 
ment of services and facilities provided un- 
der such programs, particularly for the men- 
tally retarded and other groups presenting 
special vocational rehabilitation problems, 
and for other purposes; 
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H. R. 9830, An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to authorize relmburse- 
ment to a State or political subdivision 
thereof for sidewalk repair and replacement 
or to make other arrangements therefor; 

H.R. 9903. An act to provide for the free 
entry of certain scientific instruments for 
the use of certain universities; 

H.R. 10281. An act to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 10878. An act for the rellef of Ander- 
son G. Matsler, senior master sergeant, U.S. 
Air Force, retired; 

HR. 11135. An act to amend and extend 
the provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended; and 

H. J. Res. 788, Joint resolution establishing 
that the 2d regular session of the 89th Con- 
gress convene at noon on Monday, January 
10, 1966. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 
AFTER SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to the authority granted the 
Speaker by House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 528, 89th Congress, he did on Octo- 
ber 25, 1965, sign enrolled bills of the 
Senate of the following titles: 

S. 149. An act for the relief of Benjamin 
A. Ramelb; 

S. 1320. An act to amend certain criminal 
laws applicable to the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 1647. An act for the relief of Kim Sung 
Jin. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the directior. of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp, 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or G 
ent ofice of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 
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